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EUROPE, 


REPORT  FROM  CONSUIiATE  GENERAXi  AT  VIEXXA.« 

EXPORT   AND   IMPORT   FLUCTUATIONS. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1902  show  that  the  imports  amount  to  $175,240,000,  being 
$1,220,000  more  than  for  the  same  period  in  1901,  while  the  exports 
represent  a  value  of  $180,620,000,  exceeding  by  $3,780,000  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year.  There  is,  therefore,  a  resulting 
balance  of  exports  over  imports  of  $5,380,000,  while  the  first  six 
months  of  1901  showed  a  balance  of  §13,800,000  of  exports  over  imports. 

Of  the  imports  from  all  countries,  the  value  of  bale  cotton  is 
$19,180,000,  an  increase  of  $380,000  over  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding vear;  machinery,  $1^,200,000,  an  increase  or  $120,0<X);  grain, 
$4,440,000,  an  increase  of  $980,000;  neat  cattle,  $2,260,000,  an  increase 
of  $70,000;  coffee  and  tea,  $4,860,000,  an  increase  of  $400,000;  cotton 
yarns,  $2,780,000,  an  increase  of  $860,000;  raw  silk,  $4,860,000,  an 
increase  of  $640,000;  wine,  $2,120,000,  an  increase  of  $160,000;  wool, 
$3,680,000,  an  increase  of  $i520,000;  manufactured  woolen  goods, 
$2,460,000,  an  increase  of  $220,000;  coal,  coke,  and  peat,  $9,380,000, 
a  decrease  of  $860,000;  copper,  $2,480,000,  a  decrease  of  $660,000; 
leather,  $4,060,000,  a  decrease  of  $400,000;  pig  iron,  $560,000,  a 
decrease  of  $62,000;  manufactured  silk  goods,  $3,040,000,  a  decrease 
of  $180,000;  tobacco,  $5,400,000,  a  decrease  of  $360,000. 

Among  the  exports,  the  noteworthy  fluctuations  are  the  following: 
The  value  of  neat  cattle  exported  during  the  first  half  of  1902  amounts 
to  $8,460,000,  being  an  increase  of  $2,020,000  over  the  same  period  of 
1901;  clocks  and  j&ucy  goods,  $6,200,(X)0,  an  increase  of  $400,000; 
clothing,  $4,460,000,  an  increase  of  $480,000;  cotton  yarns  and  goods 
thereof,  $2,620,000  an  increase  of  $460,000;  gmin,  $4,460,000,  an 
increase  of  $60,000;  horses,  $6,240,000,  an  increase  of  $320,000;  paper, 
$2,480,000.  an  increa.se  of  $160,000;  pig  iron,  $1,120,000,  an  increase 
of  $400,000;  silk  and  silk  textiles,  $3,520,000,  an  increase  of  $200,000; 
hides,  $J:,600,000,  an  increase  of  $480,000;  wool  and  woolen  textiles, 
$5,700,000,  an  increase  of  $480,000. 

The  following  articles  were  exported  in  values  less  than  during  the 
first  semester  of  1901;  Coal,  coke,  and  peat,  $9,300,000,  a  decrease  of 
$1,380,000;  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  goods  thereof,  $4,720,000,  a  decrease 
of  $180,000;  glassware,  $4,740,000,  a  decrease  of  $120,000;  seed, 
$2,360,000,  a  decrease  of  $280,000;  sugar,  $14,380,000,  a  decrease  of 
$1,860,000;  lumber,  $19,740,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,540,000. 

«For  a  fuller  refx)rt  from  Vienna  (received  too  late  for  InHertion  in  its  j>roi)er 
place)  see  appendix. 
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6  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL    REPORTS. 

COMMERCIAL  STIMULATION. 

Of  the  various  means  emplojred  in  Austria-Hungary  to  further  the 
commercial  welfare  of  the  Empire,  some  of  the  more  important  are  the 
following:  There  is  a  vast  system  of  canals  in  course  of  construction 
that  will  open  up  several  provinces  hitherto  dilflScultof  access;  certain 
railroad  lines  are  passing  under  State  control ;  a  ship-subsidy  act  is  in  full 
operation ;  the  Austro-Hungarian  consular  service  has  been  reorganized, 
honorary  olSScials  being  replaced  by  trained  consuls;  there  is  an  export 
academy  for  the  education,  by  a  rigorous  curriculum,  of  commercial 
workers  for  foreign  fields;  very  recently  a  war  ship  has  gone  abroad, 
carrying  an  Austro-Hungarian  consul-general,  who  will  study  com- 
mercial conditions  in  various  countries,  with  a  view  to  benefiting 
Austro-Hungarian  exports;  oJflScial  export  associations  are  organized 
in  Vienna  and  in  Budapest;  a  commercial  expedition  under  private 
auspices,  taking  orders  for  Austro-Hungarian  manufactures,  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  around  the  world;  there  are  excellent  colleges 
of  agriculture,  of  mining,  and  of  forestry;  and  128  trade  schools, 
with  some  24,000  attendants,  one  half  of  which  are  subsidized  by 
the  Government.  In  addition  to  these  schools,  which  are  devoted 
to  certain  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  country  excels,  such  as 
porcelain,  glass,  lace  making,  metal  work,  weaving,  and  stone  and  wood 
work,  there  are  some  750  other  trade  schools  of  a  general  character, 
attended  by  about  150,000  pupils;  and  the  latest  Austrian  budget  con- 
tains the  item  of  $1,609,000  for  industrial  education. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nothing  is  left  undone  to  advance  the 
internal  development  of  the  Empire;  and  every  means  that  can  be 
employed  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  the  Government  is 
readily  inclined  to  foster,  by  oeneficent  legislation.  But  in  spite  of 
these  various  measures,  trade  conditions  are  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory; business  has  extended  somewhat,  but  is  capable  of  much  further 
expansion.  The  quality  of  the  production  is  good,  but  the  quantity 
disposed  of  in  the  world's  markets  is  relatively  small. 

AUSTRIAN  SUGAR  TRUST. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  present  commercial  history 
of  Austria-Hungary  is  the  organization  of  various  trusts,  which,  with 
their  ramifications,  control  the  manufacture  and  output  of  sugar, 
petroleuin,  iron,  and.  other  important  products.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
first  trust  known  to  the  modern  business  world  was  formed  in  Austria; 
and  the  great  local  producers  have  not  given  up  this  tendency  to 
business  combination.  To  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  Austrian 
trusts,  the  sugar  trust,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  interesting  as  any  other 
trade  combination  just  now  may  be  cited. 

The  sugar  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  are  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  associated  raw  and  refined  sugar  manufacturers  which 
consists  of  six  members  and  has  its  seat  at  Vienna.  It  calculates, 
collects,  and  distributes  compensations  and  back  paj^ments.  Resolu- 
tions are  carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  A  board  of  umpires  has 
been  nominated  to  adjust  any  differences,  but  its  rights  are  closely 
circumscribed. 

The  associated  raw-sugar  manufactories  agree  that  all  the  raw  sugar 

£roduced  by  them  which  is   to  be  refined  or  used  in  the  Austro- 
[ungarian  Monarch}^  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  plants  of  the  associated 
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refineries  exclusivelv;  furthermore,  that  they  will  produce  no  refined 
sugar  except  granulated  sugar,  which  is  to  be  exported;  deliver  no 
sugar  of  any  kind  for  inland  consumption;  take  no  sugar  except  that 
produced  by  the  tiTist  refineries;  make  no  sale  or  purchase  on  time, 
sooner  than  two  months  before  this  agreement  shall  expire,  and  not 
create  or  assist  in  creating  any  new  factories  or  sugar  refineries  in 
Austria-Hungarj". 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  manufacturers  may  acquire  plants  from 
other  members  of  the  trust,  on  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
original  agreement  entered  into  by^  them.  Fines  are  assessed  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  trust.  "  Compensations"  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  refineries  to  the  raw-sugar  factories,  if  the  average  price 
for  raw  sugar  does  not  reach  $6  for  220  pounds  at  the  Aussig,  tfohe- 
mia,  docks.  The  difference  is  turned  over  bv  the  refineries  to  the 
general  committee;  the  amount,  which  is  calculated  according  to  the 
monthly  average  price,  being  paid  every  thirty  davs.  On  the  other 
side,  a  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  each  refinery  if  the  official  price 
for  refined  loaf  sugar  be  less  than  $16.90  for  220  pounds,  either  by 
reason  of  new  laws  or  imported  sugar  being  sold  below  that  price. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  is  to  be  equal  to  the  margin  between  the  official 
price  of  $16.90  for  220  pounds  and  the  market  value  below  the  price 
of  $16.90.  If  the  official  price  be  higher  than  $16.90  for  220  pounds 
for  refined  loaf  sugar  or  $17.30  for  refined  lump  sugar,  the  refineries 
are  to  pay  40  cents  per  220  pounds,  which  amount  may  be  raised  by 
resolution  of  the  committee.  The  raw- sugar  factories  are  to  receive 
60  per  cent  of  this  sum,  and  such  payments  shall  take  place  each 
month  after  the  common  committee  has  fixed  the  rate.  Rates  of  inter- 
est and  fines  are  fixed  for  delay  in  making  such  payments.  The 
refineries  are  allowed  every  month  to  dispose  of  1,207  tons  of  refined 
sugar,  free  of  any  payment  of  compensation,  which  is  to  be  employed 
for  industrial  purposes;  and  plants  which  produce  no  more  than  3,503 
tons  may  dispose  of  the  whole  of  that  quantity. 

This  agreement  will  be  valid  from  November  1,  1902,  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1903;  it  will  become  invalid  if  the  tariff  union  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  should  not  be  renewed,  or  if  any  monopolizing  measure 
in  regard  to  sugar  production  should  be  adopted  by  the  Government. 
When  a  refinery  exceeds  its  monthly  quota  by  more  than  10,020  tons, 
or  when  the  price  for  raw  sugar  sinks  below  5^3.20  for  220  pounds,  or 
if  the  agreement  should  be  rendered  void  by  the  authorities,  the 
refineries  will  be  entitled  to  give  warning  of  their  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  trust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  the  raw -sugar  factories 
will  have  the  same  right  of  withdrawing  if  the  refineries  reduce 
unjustly  the  price  for  refined  sugar  below  $16.90  per  220  pounds  for 
loaf  or  $17.30  for  lump  sugar. 

SUBSIDIZED  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Important  subsidies  are  granted  by  the  Government,  that  have  a 
beneticial  influence  on  the  merchant  marine  of  Austria-Hungary.  By 
a  recent  act,  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  under  the  national  flag,  and 
owned,  two-thirds  or  more,  by  subjects  of  the  country,  are  entitled  to 
aid  from  the  State.  This  grant  from  the  Government  is  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  a  working  subsidy  and  a  subsidy  for  the  voyage.  The  first 
consists  in  a  sum  to  be  paid  every  year  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  the  launching  of  the  vessel,  according  to  the  tonnage  registered, 
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in  the  following  gradations:  $2.40  for  steamers  of  iron  and  steel;  $1.80 
for  sailing  ships  of  iron  and  steel;  $1.20  for  sailing  ships  of  wood  or 
mixed  construction. 

Beginning  with  the  second  year  of  this  agreement,  the  amount  to 
be  paid  is  lessened  by  5  per  cent  each  year.  Vessels  constructed  in 
Austria-Hungary  receive  an  additional  10  per  cent  as  a  working  sub- 
sidy; and  if  at  least  one-half  of  the  material  used  in  their  building  is 
of  domestic  production,  they  are  entitled  to  25  per  cent  more.  Vessels 
also  receive  a  traveling  subsidy  for  voyages  beyond  the  small  coasting 
trips  to  and  from  Austro-Hungarian  ports.  Such  voyages  must  be 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  home  commerce,  and  not  to  any  port  to 
which  a  regular  line  is  established  and  already  in  receipt  of  aia  from 
the  Government.  The  rate  of  this  assistance  is  fixed  at  2  cents  for 
every  registered  ton  of  freight  per  100  sea  miles  traveled.  By  a  late 
decree,  the  words  ''in  the  interest  of  home  commerce ''^  are  construed 
to  mean  that  a  traveling  subsidy  can  be  granted  only  when  at  least 
one-quarter  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  is  taken  in  or  discharged  in  an 
Austro-Hungarian  port.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  vessels  of  a  regular 
line  which  are  already  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  State  are  not 
entitled  to  any  further  subsidy. 

Figures  covering  the  merchant  marine  for  the  period  from  1881  to 
1894  show  a  decrease  in  the  registered  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  from 
50,229  to  39,641  tons,  and  in  tnat  of  the  large  coasters  from  6,062  to 
4,852  tons.  This  decrease  continued  during  the  subsidy  period  of 
1894  to  1900.  In  the  year  1900,  the  registered  tonnage  for  sailing 
vessels  for  long  voyages  was  only  13,427  tons  and  that  of  large  coast- 
ing vessels  946  tons.  In  1881,  the  number  of  steamers  for  long 
voyages  waa  70,  with  62,387  tons.  In  1894,  the  same  number  of  steam- 
ers comprised  a  tonnage  of  87,073  tons.  But  during  the  subsidy  period 
1895-1900,  there  is  an  improvement,  and  the  decrease  to  12,778  tons 
in  sailing  vessels  is  met  by  an  increase  of  steamer  tonnage  aggregating 
80,465  tons,  of  which  12,671  tons  belong  to  the  Austrian  Lloya  line. 
During  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  tonnage  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
vessels  entering  Trieste  has  increased  by  484,238  tons,  or  about  92.5 
per  cent,  while  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  under  foreign  flags  entering 
the  same  port  has  increased  148  per  cent.  Perhaps,  tne  prosperity  of 
the  merchant  marine  should  not  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  ship-subsidy  law.  In  a  great  measure,  it  is  also  due  to  the 
opening  affordea  for  shipping  by  the  increase  of  German  commerce, 
the  lar^e  freights  incident  to  foreign  wars,  and  the  development  of 
trade  with  America. 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Consul- General. 

Vienna,  Octobei*  15, 1902. 


PRAGTJE. 

Since  the  latest  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  March,  1900^ — when  labor  and  trade  were  greatly  disturbed 
by  serious  ^'strikes"  among  the  coal  minere  and  riotous  disputes 
between  the  two  racial  and  political  factions,  the  Czechs  and  the  Ger- 
mans—;-the  country  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  rest  and  quiet. 

During  that  time,  business  has,  on  the  whole,  been  reasonably  pros- 

o  Consular  Reports  No.  237  (Advance  Sheete  No.  721). 
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perous;  but  in  certain  branches  of  trade,  there  has  been,  and  still  is^ 
great  stagnation,  more  particularly  among  the  iron  and  steel  works, 
some  of  which  are  working  short  hours,  while  others  are  completely 
idle. 

Serious  depression  also  prevails  in  the  sugar  industry,  owing  to  the 
heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  this  conmiodity  throughout  Europe. 

IMPORTS. 

As  no  statistics  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  district 
are  kept  separately,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  information  on 
the  subject.  There  is  good  reason  to  beheve,  however,  that  this  trade 
is  increasing,  although  there  is  still  much  need  for  the  exercise  of  & 
little  more  energy  on  the  part  of  our  exporters,  particularly  those 
interested  in  the  following  wares:  Agricultural  and  other  machines^ 
petroleum,  lubricating  oils,  raw  cotton,  typewriters,  boots  and  shoes^ 
electrical  supplies,  walnut  wood  for  cabinetmakers,  canned  vegetables, 
and  leather. 

Many  staple  articles,  such  as  beef,  bacon,  canned  meat,  hams,  and 
California  iruii,  are  almost  wholly  excluded  from  this  market  by  the 
imposition  of  prohibitive  import  duties. 

EXPORTS. 

Export  business  with  the  United  States  is  increasing  steadily.  The 
declared  value  of  merchandise  consigned  from  this  consular  district 
to  our  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  was 
^,414,596.58,  which  is  the  record. 

The  export  of  raw  beet  sugar  has  entirely  ceased,  but  this  decline  is 
to  a  great  extent  covered  by  the  increased  shipments  of  refined  sugar. 

The  export  of  beans  has  fallen  off  greatly,  owing  to  partial  failure 
of  the  crop.  Wool,  gloves,  and  chemicals  likewivse  show  decreases* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shipments  of  machinery,  hops,  paper,  beer^ 
porcelain,  cflassware,  and  glue  have  increased  largely.  The  exporta- 
tion of  steel  wire  rods  has  also  become  quite  extensive.  A  comparative 
statement  of  the  principal  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1901  and  1902  is  appended. 

Ethelbert  Watts,  Consul. 
Prague,  October  18,  1902. 


Comparative  statement  of  exports  of  principal  articles  from  ike  consular  district  of  Prague^ 
Bohemia^  to  the  United  States  dunng  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  ended  June  SO,  1901  and 
1902, 


Articles. 


1901. 


Beans 

Bed  feathers. 

Beer 

Beet  su^ar: 

Raw 

Refined.. 

B<x>ks 

earthenware 

Gloves 

Buttons 

Glassware . . . 

Hops 

Porcelain 


92d4,462.37 

17. 238. 85 
241,367.53 

784,829.69 

495.004.01 

62,265.61 

47,031.60 

&9,aso.oo 

7,372.68 

117,805.96 

91,517.79 

494, 688. 89 


1902. 


$116,787.55 

43,360.60 

300,108.09 


1,139,879.36 

68,922.80 

52,888.31 

31,586.73 

17, 763. 07 

123, 222, 87 

137. 322. 71 

565, 080. 10 


Articles. 


Chemical.s 

Carlsbad  Sprimelsalt. 

Cotton  goods 

Glue 

Glycerin 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments. 

Pa^Kjr 

Plate  glass 

Steel  wire  rods 

Svphon  bottles 

Wool 


1901. 


I 


$107, 678. 89 

82,  St3.  32 

7,118.09 

9,103.08 

41.734.40 

24,810.82 

8, 769. 09 

6S.  7an.  64 

13,891.20 


51., 502. 34 
137, 665. 83 


1902. 


$82,257.92 
37, 148. 69 
9.804.83 
20,  787. 48 
27. 215.00- 
36, 659. 37 
23, 8(>9. 34 
60,9tvl.63 
20, 0t>5. 03 
10,971.63 

128,  (v%.  50 
41.082.85 

112,974.96. 


Declared  value  of  all  exports  from  this  district  during  (i.scal  year  ended  June  30, 1902,  $3,414,596.68. 
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REICHEI^UBRG. 

A  slight  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  Reichenberff  consular  district  this  year  in  comparison  with  1901, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  situation  is  unsatisfactory. 

COAL. 

Austria  has  two  great  coal  districts — northwestern  Bohemia,  which 

froduces  soft  coal,  and  Moravian-Silesia,  which  produces  "  stove"  coal, 
n  the  demand  for  stove  coal,  there  is  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  this 
year,  due,  it  is  alleged,  to  reduced  consumj)tion  by  machinerv,  vehicle, 
and  locomotive  factories,  which  have  been  insufficiently  employed,  and 
by  railroads,  because  of  decreased  business.  The  hesitating  course  of 
the  sugar  factories,  which,  influenced  by  the  present  uncertain  situa- 
tion, provide  for  only  pressing  necessities,  has  also  tended  to  minimize 
the  demand  for  this  kmd  of  coal. 

In  the  Bohemian  soft-coal  district,  the  condition  is  not  so  bad.  The 
principal  mines  suspend  work  two  days  in  the  week,  and  this  has 
caused  a  reduction  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the  product.  Neither 
the  export  of  coal  to  Germany  nor  the  demand  from  local  factories, 
however,  has  decreased.  Prices  in  both  coal-producing  districts  are 
depressed. 

LABOR. 

The  labor  situation  continues  deplorable.  Many  thousands  of  hands, 
especially  in  the  machine-making  industries,  are  out  of  work.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, it  is  explained,  deters  many  factories  from  ordering  new 
machinery.  Orders  are  also  wanting  from  the  great  sugar  works, 
which,  in  times  of  good  business,  frequently  renew  and  improve  their 
appliances. 

TEXTILES. 

Cheerful  repoj^ts  come  fiom  the  textile  industries.  The  woolen 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  doing  an  excellent  business,  production 
and  demand  having  decidedly  increased  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  Cotton-goods  printers  are  busily  employed.  Weavers,  how- 
ever, complain  of  great  overproduction  and  that  the  selling  price  of  their 
product  often  fails  to  cover  its  cost.  The  import  of  cotton  into  this 
district  is  very  heavy,  that  from  the  United  States  maintaining  its 
full  standard  of  about  250,000  bales  per  annum. 

BROADCLOTHS. 

In  broadcloths  and  the  like,  business  is  excellent,  better  than  last 
year,  though  profits  are  small.  The  high  prices  of  wool  and  yarn, 
coupled  with  the  possibility  of  still  higher  rates,  stimulate  orders  but 
decrease  profits.  Exports  have  materially  increased,  notably  to  Rou- 
mania,  where  good  crops  caused  general  prosperity.  Female  fashions, 
besides,  are  at  present  favorable  for  these  cloths.  Good  crop  pros- 
pects make  the  near  future  bright  for  the  home  trade. 
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LINEN   TRADE. 

The  linen  business  is  fairly  good  this  year,  decidedly  better  than  in 
1901.  The  mills  are  fully  engaged,  though  at  reduced  prices,  and  in 
spite  of  unstable  prices  of  raw  materials.  The  outlook  is  cheerful, 
with  good  crops,  hope  of  renewal  of  the  ausgleich  with  Hungary, 
and  good  times  in  the  United  States;  but  stability  in  prices  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  taking  account  of  the  future. 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

Of  carpets  and  rugs,  there  is  a  decided  increase  of  exports  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States,  while  the  business  generally  is  very 
satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  reduction  of  working  force  in  the  textile 
industries,  although  most  ironworks,  mines,  machine  and  vehicle  fac- 
tories have  discharged  some  of  their  hands. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  complaint  last  year  in  textile  circles, 
evidence  appears  that  the  business  was,  after  all,  uncommonly  good. 
The  usual  day's  work  in  Austrian  textile  industries  is  eleven  hours. 
As  appears  from  recently  published  statistics,  the  extra  hours  of  work 
in  1901  in  those  industries  aggregated  1,111,367,  or  418,602  more  than 
in  1900.  But  in  Austria's  manufacturing  industries,  as  a  whole,  the 
number  of  extra  hours  was  25  per  cent  less  in  1901  than  in  1900. 
Every  branch  of  textiles  showed  an  increase  in  this  respect  last  year, 
as  compared  with  1900. 

GLASS    PRODUCTS. 

Altogether,  business  this  year  is  unsatisfactorv — worse  than  in  1901 — 
though  exports  to  the  United  States  are  unusually  large.  As  to  details: 
Trade  in  buttons  is  improving,  while  the  demand  for  glass  pearls  far 
exceeds  production.  The  former  large  trade  in  bangles  with  India  is 
very  much  reduced  and  apparently  will  gradually  die  out  altogether. 
The  imitation  precious  stones  sold  this  year  to  America  are  mamly  of 
cheap  grades.     Fashion  is  unfavorable  to  some  kinds  and  French  com- 

()etition  is  injurious  in  many  cases.  The  demand  for  cut  glassware  is 
ess  than  last  year,  while  that  for  hat  ornaments  is  greater. 

Producers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  future.  Some  consider  it  prom- 
ising, but  others  are  gloomy,  especially  regarding  trade  with  the 
United  States,  which  they  say  is  steadily  decreasing  because  we  are 
manufacturing  more  and  more  for  our  own  use.  Those  are  not  want- 
ing who  assert  the  belief  that,  two  or  three  decades  hence,  the  United 
States  will  be  sending  glass  goods  to  Austria  and  taking  practically 
none  therefrom. 

The  depression  in  Germany — Austria's  chief  market — has  seriously 
affected  trade  in  that  direction. 

Spain  has  always  been  a  great  market  for  Bohemian  glass  products 
and  still  is,  but  complaint  is  heard  that  loss  is  caused  by  the  placing 
of  orders  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  It  is  noticed  that  the  goods  do  not  go 
direct  from  the  manufacturing  section,  but  in  larger  part  through 
foreign  commission  men.  It  is  alleged  that  this  seriously  reduces  the 
manufacturer's  profit,  and  means  of  stopping  the  practice  are  dis- 
cussed. 
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The  union  of  glassware  and  porcelain  dealers  in  Hungary  asks  all  its 
members  to  boycott  the  Austrian  producers  of  these  articles,  because 
the  latter  persist  in  selling  goods  to  speculators,  whereby  prices  are 
generally  increased.  The  sale  of  such  products  to  Hungary  being 
very  large,  a  boycott  of  that  sort  would  be  calamitous  to  Bohemia. 
But  the  manufacturers  profess  to  be  undisturbed,  relying  upon  the 
fact  that  Hungary  is  virtually  compelled  to  buy  Bohemian  glassware, 
itself  making  practically  none,  and  to  import  from  foreign  countries 
would  be  unsatisfactory  as  well  as  very  expensive. 

GENERAL  TRADE  WITH  HUNGART. 

Notwithstanding  that  Hungary  is  distinctively  an  agricultural  coun- 
try and  its  exports  are  almost  entirely  farm  product^,  its  trade  with 
Austria  gives  yearly  a  balance  in  its  favor — small,  but  hardly  to  be 
expected,  since  Hungary  draws  from  Austria  most  of  the  manufactures 
that  it'uses.  Austria's  trade  with  Hungary,  sales  and  purchases,  is 
in  value  about  half  the  amount  of  its  aggre^te  business  with  all 
foreign  countries.  Hungry  is,  however,  makmg  approaches  toward 
supplying  its  own  needs  m  textile  products,  having  now  112,000  cot- 
ton spindles  and  4,500  looms  in  operation.  But  the  estimate  that  it 
requires  1,600,000  spindles  and  36,000  looms  to  supply  its  demand  for 
cotton  goods  indicates  that  it  is  still  a  long  way  rrom  being  self-sus- 
taining m  that  respect.  These  observations  also  apply  generally  to 
other  textiles. 

BEER  PRODUCT. 

In  extent,  beer  making  ranks  among  the  very  first  of  Bohemia's  in- 
dustries. It  is  a  business,  too,  which  varies  little  unless  by  way  of 
increase,  and  from  which  hard  times  keep  aloof.  The  product  of  the 
67  breweries  in  Bohemia  in  1901  was  4,620,000  hectoliters  (122,046,640 
gallons).  One- fourth  of  this  aggregate  was  produced  by  three  brew- 
eries at  Pilsen,  one  of  which  is  claimed  to  exceed  in  annual  output  any 
other  brewery  in  Europe.  Pilsener  beer  is  consumed  in  every  Euro- 
pean country,  ranking  in  favor  with  the  black  beer  of  Munich,  and 
fives  a  name  to  the  piue,  transparent  beers  made  in  the  United  States, 
he  brewery  in  this  city  made  over  3,000,000  gallons  last  year.  Every 
Bohemian  city  feels  that  it  must  have  a  brewery — if  not  through  pri- 
vate enterprise,  then  through  municipal  appropriation. 

PAPER  GOODS. 

Doleful  reports  come  from  the  paper-goods  factories  in  this  dis- 
trict, of  whicn  there  are  28,  besides  as  many  pulp  mills.  Business  is 
report.ed  exceedingly  bad — worse  even  than  last  year.  The  future 
is  uncertain.  No  betterment  is  deemed  possible  until  the  world's 
markets  improve.  Bad  crops  in  India  and  the  trouble  in  China  have 
narrowed  tne  foreign  marKet,  while  imports  of  paper  goods  and 
enlargement  of  several  factories  have  caused  accumulations  of  unsala- 
ble stocks. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  exports  from  the  Reichenberg  consular  district  (exclusive  of 
the  Haid^  agency)  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
were: 


Articles. 


1901. 


19Q2. 


Artificinl  flower* 

Beads,  and  articles  of. 
Buttons 


Cane  and  umbrella  handles 

Chi  naware 

Colors 


t2,103.62 

28,282.80 

49,156.»7 

288.63 

2,727.61 


Cutlery 

Glassware,  cut  and  decorated. 

Hair  (human) 

Hops. 


Jewelry,  and  imitation  of 

Metal  ware 

MLscellaneoua 

Musical  instruments 

Oil  paintings 

Paper,  and  articles  of 

Paste  figures  and  ornaments 

Picture  frames 

Pictures,  framed 

Potash,  carbonate  of 

Precious  stones,  and  imitation  of. 
Textiles- 
Bed  and  table  coven 

Blankets 

Carpets 

Cotton  cloth 

Handkerchiefs 

Head  Khawls 

Linens 

Linen  yam 

Velveteen 

Woolen  dress  cloth 

Th  ermometers 

Toil  e  t  cases 

Toothpick  knives 

Wine  and  brandy 


660.61 
77,814.44 

3,846.86 

1,612,98 

196,862.86 

898.01 

821.28 

1,466.43 
710.69 
209.60 
469.63 

1,169.92 
412.80 

8,707.81 
177,800.48 


966.287.19 

86,697.80 

666.41 

8,611.38 

1,871.56 

211.46 

81,821.67 

1. 112. 12 

'2fi2,'864.*60 

4,988.02 

836.79 

277.60 


170. 16 

201.38 

746.24 

21.92 


8,668.76 
10,506.68 


676,083.09 
389.28 


12,990.13 
862.07 


267.20 
217.23 


166,821.25 

407.54 

2,688.24 

28,864.65 

6,947.08 

260.59 

1,881.62 

548,078.94 


1.121.43 

49,483.22 

620.92 

846.12 

429.95 


Total ,  1,151,469.62 


1,806,417.68 


During  the  last  fiscal  year,  compare<l  with  its  predecessor,  exports 
of  linens  and  several  other  articles  declined;  but  this  was  more  than 
offset  by  notable  increases  in  exports  of  beads,  buttons,  imitation 
jewelry,  carpets,  and  woolen  dress  goods. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  exports  to  other  countries. 
No  local  statistics  are  obtainable,  but  the  report  for  the  entire  mon- 
archy indicates  the  drift  locally.  According  to  these  figures,  the 
exports  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  were  slightly  more  than 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1901.  Germanv  continues,  as  heretofore,  to 
be  Austria's  chief  market,  taking  nearl}'^  naif  its  totel  exports.  The 
imports  from  Germany  are  but  70  per  cent  of  this  country's  exports 
thereto.    The  chief  export  from  this  section  to  Germany  is  soft  coal. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  enlarge  trade  with  Japan,  in  fur- 
therance of  which  arrangements  are  suggested  whereby  the  steamers  of 
the  Yokohama-London  fine  shall  call  at  Trieste. 

Excepting  finen,  the  yarn  used  in  the  Austrian  textile  manufactories 
is  mainly  imported.  But  in  finished  goods,  except  silks,  Austria's 
exports  of  textiles  far  exceed  her  imports,  especially  of  linens,  whereof 
her  imports  are  practically  nil.     Austria's  sale  of  textiles  to  Hungary 
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is,  however,  nearly  three  times  greater  than  her  entire  exports  thereof 
to  foreign  countries. 

During  the  past  eight  months,  considerable  quantities  of  raw  sugar 
have  been  shipped  into  Bohemia  from  Germany,  and  after  paying  the 
import  duty  of  6  florins  gold  ($2. 89)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds), 
has  been  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  tne  domestic  article.  It  is  used  by 
makers  of  candy  and  sweetmeats.  Such  an  import  would  be  impossi- 
ble were  it  not  for  the  agreement  between  Bohemian  raw-sugar  pro- 
ducers, whereby  they  can  sell  only  to  refiners  or  foreign  buyers. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  this  year  in  introducing  American 
goods  into  this  district.  A  local  shoe  store  has  found  a  ready  sale  for 
American  footwear,  the  first  ever  brought  to  this  market.  Amer- 
ican thread  is  also  sold  at  the  local  stores.  An  agency  has  just  been 
established  for  American  machine  tools,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  vig- 
orously push  their  sale.  As  heretofore,  large  quantities  of  American 
petroleum,  lard,  bacon,  dried  fruits,  etc.,  are  imported,  but  any  great 
extension  of  our  trade  in  this  district  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
hindered  b}'^  the  comparatively  illiberal  terms  offered  by  our  exporters, 
and  by  their  seeming  indifference  in  many  cases.  The  greatest  oppor- 
tunity still  remains  in  the  line  of  factory  and  agricultural  machinery. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
NEW  RAILWAYS. 

During  the  prCvSent  year,  two  short  railway  lines  have  been  con- 
structed m  the  northern  part  of  this  district,  connecting  certain  towns 
with  others  just  over  the  border  in  Germany.  Next  year,  a  branch  line 
will  be  laid  to  fill  a  15-mile  ^p  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 

Several  railways  in  Austria  are  State  property,  and,  for  reasons  of 
policy  and  profit,  there  is  much  talk  this  j^ear  of  taking  over  others 
(and  possibly  in  time  all  the  railways  in  the  dual  monarchy)  by  the  State. 

The  soft-coal  product  of  this  section  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
year  was  6,260,000  tons,  against  6,750,000  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1901. 

PUBLIC  BATH. 

An  important  new  institution  in  this  city,  completed  this  year,  is  the 
Kaiser  Franz  Josef  Bad,  claimed  to  be  the  finest  and  most  perfect  bath 
in  Europe.  It  cost  1,000,000  crowns  ($200,000)  and  is  the  gift  of  a 
local  savings  bank  to  the  city.  The  building  contains  a  swimming  pool 
and  baths  of  all  kinds.     The  number  of  patrons  exceeds  2,000  a  week. 

WATERWORKS. 

A  waterworks  system  is  just  being  installed  in  this  city,  the  water 
coming  from  mountain  springs  5  miles  distant.  Wells  and  brooks  have 
heretofore  furnished  the  supply. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  at  this  writing  promise  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding 
the  summer  has  been  unusually  cold  and  rainy,  even  for  this  always 
cool  and  damp  climate.     But  the  principal  farm  product  of  this  district 
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is  small  grain,  which  can  flourish  in  such  weather.  Since  1896,  Crops 
have  notbeen  generally  good  throughout  the  monarchy,  and  if  present 
indications  are  realized,  business  of  all  kinds  will  be  greatly  stimulated. 

IBON   TRADE. 

The  iron  trade  continues  much  depressed,  and  most  works  are 
unable  to  dispose  of  all  the  product  for  which  they  have  capacity.  But 
it  is  expected  that  the  increase  of  prices  by  the  recently  formed  com- 
bine of  all  the  iron  industries  of  Austria-Hungary  will  better  conditions, 
for  the  producers,  at  least. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  OmsuL 

Reichekberg,  August  26^  1902, 


REPORT  FROM  COXSUIiAR  AGENCY  AT  ITAIDA. 

The  comparative  statement,  hereto  appended,  of  declared  exports  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1901,  and  June  30,  1902,  respectivel}^ 
requires  some  explanation. 

The  $95,000  decrease  in  porcelain  and  pottery  shipments  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  porcelain  of  the  Karlsbad 
region,  which,  previous  to  January  1, 1901,  was  declared  at  Haida,  has 
since  been  declared  invariably  at  Frague. 

The  $90,000  decrease  in  glassware  shipments  is  actual,  and  is  caused 
by  the  improvement  of  the  glass-refining  industry  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  four  years,  a  number  of  good  glass  painters  and  en- 
gravers from  this  district  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  This  fact,  together  with  a  nearly  30  per  cent  increase  in  the 
exports  of  glass  paints,  shows  that  some  of  the  glass  refining,  formerly 
done  in  this  district,  is  now  done  in  the  United  States. 

artificial  FIX)WERS. 

The  almost  doubling  of  the  exports  of  artificial  flowers  shows  that 
a  large  demand  exists  for  this  article.  Artificial  flowers  are  manu- 
factured by  the  farmers  and  their  children  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  work  is  done  by  hand  and 
extremely  low  wages  are  paid;  for  this  reason,  the  industry  is  hardly 
likely  ever  to  become  popular  in  the  United  States. 

GLASSWARE. 

The  fragility  of  the  glassware  shipped  from  the  Haida  consular 
district  makes  it  imperative  that  the  very  carefully  packed  goods 
should  not  be  opened  until  they  reach  their  final  destination.  For  this 
reason,  the  Haida  agency  is  called  upon  to  authenticate  probably  a 
larger  number  of  invoices  for  shipments  to  interior  points  m  America 
than  any  other  United  States  consular  office.  The  writer  has  counted 
50  different  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States  for  which  glassware 
shipments  were  declared  during  the  last  year.  Hence,  Haida  has  be- 
come widely  known  in  the  United  States;  and  now  that  American 
glassware  is  being  largely  exported  to  Europe,  many  of  our  manu- 
facturers are  writing  letters  of  inquiry  to  this  office.  The  replies  to 
such  letters,  however,  must  be  almost  invariably  disappointing,  since 
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Haida.  with  its  sister  town  of  Arnsdorf ,  has  only  about  6,000  inhabit- 
ants, no  wholesale  trade  of  any  kind,  but  one  railroad  and  that  hot  a 
trunk  line,  no  water  communication,  and  no  regular  custom-house. 

But  Northwestern  Bohemia,  forming  the  Haida  consular  district, 
one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  regions  in  all  Europe,  has,  opposite 
each  other  on  the  Elbe  River,  and  in  direct  water  and  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  port  of  Hamburg,  the  towns  of  Bodenbach 
and  Tetschen.  There,  all  goods  imported  into  Bohemia  by  the  river 
and  its  adjacent  railway  lines  have  to  be  examined  for  customs  duty, 
unless  shipped  *'in  bond." 

Then,  also,  about  18  miles  farther  up  the  river  is  the  city  of  Aussig, 
containing  over  40,000  inhabitants,  the  chief  shipping  point  of  coal 
and  iron  in  Bohemia.  These  are  the  points  througn  which  American 
manufacturers  should  work  their  wares  into  Northwestern  Bohemia 
and  districts  to  the  south. 

Frank  Sd^ler,  Consular  Ageiit, 

Haida,  July  10,  1902. 


Declared  exports  from  the  consular  agency  district  of  Haida,  Austria^  to  tlie   United 

Stales  dunng  the  four  quarters  of  t?ie  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  190^ j  as  compared  mth 

the  preceding  year. 

[Value  In  American  gold.] 


Articles. 


!••••••■ 


Artificial  flowers 

Buttons  (mostly  ivory) 

•Chemicals  (glass  paints) 

<k>tton  goods  (velveteen  and 

corduroy) 

Cutlery  (pocket  knives) 

<3^1a8sware 

Metal  ware 

Porcelain  and  pottery 

Skins  (an unusualshipment) . 
Smokers'  articles  (cigarette 

holders) 

Sparteri6 

Sundries 


Total 


Quarter  ended— 


Sept.  80, 
IMl. 


S7,812. 

8,784. 

616. 

4,244. 

9,338. 

156,834. 

8,078. 

83,191. 


Dec.  31, 
1901. 


96 
21 
06 

06 
781 
961 
72 
78 


925,371. 15  $16, 561. 01 
8,618.72  7,012.21 
2,886.41     8,188.42 


5,926. 
538. 


60 
25 


147.47 

18,706.30 

53,528.06 

5,753.60 

8,492.58 


604.78 
56.43 


March  81,'  June  30, 
1902.  1902. 


1.500.50 
6,397.87 
30.538.52 
4.448.70 
9,535.06 


4,615.14 
8.00 


230;  635. 28 113, 665. 45 


83,806.43 


Total  for  fiscal  year. 


1901-2. 


1900-1901. 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ). 


95, 883. 07:955, 128. 18  $30, 762. 92|  +$24, 365. 26 
5,589.75  20,004.89  20,244.84'-        239.95 


5,415.261  11,606.14 


8,987.94+  2,617.20 


9, 270. 36|  15, 162. 39  16, 059. 79  -  897. 40 
14, 514. 62  43, 957. 57  43, 813. 75  +  143. 82 
87, 8:%.  30  328, 737. 81 419, 884. 46  -  90, 646. 65 

8,936.871  27,217.89   14,348.381+  12,874,51 


21,512.10 


431.44 

4,317.62 

59.39 


168,266.68 


72,781.47 


167,787.06-  95,006.69 
6,786.801-    6,786.80 


431.44     1,678.89'-    1,247.45 

15,463.991    9,883.76+    5,580.23 

662.07         909. 45i-        247.38 


591, 102. 84  740, 593. 04|  - 149, 490. 20 


TRIESTE. 


MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  Austria,  inclusive  of  all  registered  fishing 
Tessels,'  lighters,  etc.,  consisted,  in  1901,  of  12,928  vessels  which  had 
an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  280,285  and  were  manned  by  34,548  men. 
The  increase  over  the  year  1900  was  28  vessels,  35,984  tons,  and  1,045 
men.  The  number  of  deep-sea  and  large  coasting  steamers  in  1901  was 
134,  with  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  219,446,  which  is  a  gain  of  7 
steamers  and  35,497  tons  over  19W.  Ten  years  ago,  nearly  all  the 
deep-sea  and  large  coasting  steamers  of  Austrian  register  were  owned 
by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Navigation  Companj^but  since  the  adoption  by 
the  Empire  of  the  ship-subsidy^  policy,  in  1893,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  sea  steamera  owned  b}"  smaller  companies,  syndicates,  and 
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private  individuals  has  been  quite  remarkable,  as  the  following  table 
will  show: 


Year 


1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Deep-sea  and  large 
coasting  steamers. 


Number. 


88 

91 

96 

98 

99 

110 

114 

113 

112 

123 

134 


Net  ton- 
nage. 

85,387 

87,187 

95,522 

94.160 

106,798 

119,969 

136,662 

142,086 

154,460 

183,949 

219,446 


Belonging  to- 


Austrian  Lloyd. 


Number. 


76 
71 
74 
72 
72 
71 
65 
61 
65 
58 
54 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


80,012 
75,222 
83,818 
82,006 
85,243 
86,282 
88,257 
84,115 
88,525 
96,721 
97,012 


Other  owners. 


Number. 


12 
20 
22 
21 
27 
39 
49 
52 
57 
65 
80 


Net  ton- 
nage. 

6,875 
11,965 
12,204 
12,  IM 
20,660 
83,687 
48,406 
67,971 
65,935 
88,228 
122,484 


In  1890,  the  76  steamers  of  the  Lloyd  Company,  with  a  tonnage  of 
80,012,  represented  94  per  cent  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  deep-sea 
and  large  coasting  steamers  of  Austria.  In  1901,  the  Lloyd's  tonnage 
of  97,012  was  only  44  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  the  same  pericS, 
the  average  Lloyd  steamer  increased  from  844  to  1,796  tons,  and  the 
average  non-Lloyd  steamer  of  the  foreign-service  class  from  448  to 
1,530  tons.  The  merchant  fleet  contained,  besides  the  larger  steamers, 
77  small  coasting  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,245.  The 
average  displacement  of  these  local  coasters  was  94.1  tons. 

The  sailing  fleet  proper  consisted  of  of  33  deep-sea  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  21,461,  and  of  1,544  coasters,  with  an  ag^egate 
tonnage  of  20,182.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries 
was  3,818,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,859  and  an  aggregate  crew 
of  13,924  men.  The  number  of  lighters,  pilot,  and  other  boats  was 
about  7,500. 

TRAINING   SHIPS. 

The  constant  decline  of  the  deep-sea  sailing  fleet  has  madeit  almost 
impossible  for  nautical  apprentices  to  get  a  thorough  training  on  Aus- 
trian ships,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  young  men  desirous  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  a  nautical  career  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  on 
foreign  sailing  vessels.  The  Adria  Steamship  Company,, of  Fiume, 
recognizing  this  want  of  training  facilities  for  its  own  and  the  country's 
future  navigators,  has  decided  to  purchase  a  training  ship  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  nautical  pupils.  It  is  the  company's  intention  to  use 
the  ship  in  can-ying  coal  from  Great  Britain  to  Austro-Hungarian  ports. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  has  been 
requested  by  the  Government  to  make  similar  provision  for  the  training 
of  nautical  pupils,  and  has  decided  to  build  two  training  ships  in  its 
own  shipyard.  As  there  are  already  good  nautical  schools  at  Trieste 
and  Fiume,  the  training  of  the  future  navigators  for  Austrian  vessels 
promises  soon  to  be  well  provided  for. 

MOVEMENT  OF  SHIPS  AT  THE   PORT  OF  TRIESTE. 

Port  statistics  for  1901  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  movement 
of  vessels  over  the  year  1900.     There  arrived  here  last  year  9,970 
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vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,278,801,  and  departed  10,042 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,291,964.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  that  arrived  from  the  United  States  was  67,  viz,  57  steamer 
and  10  sailing  vessels. 

Bills  of  health  were  issued  at  this  consulate  to  38  steamers  and  4 
sailing  vessels  bound  for  United  States  ports.  No  American  merchant 
vessel  called  at  Trieste  during  the  year.  In  fact,  not  a  single  merchant 
ship  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has  been  seen  in  this  port  since  the 
summer  of  1897. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entries  and  departures  of  vessels 
during  the  year  under  review: 

Statement  showing  the  inoveinenl  ofve^s^eU  at  the  port  of  Trieste  for  the  year  ended 

December  SI,  1901, 


Fla«:. 


ENTERED. 


Austria-Hungary 

B^ilgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  .... 

Greece 

Italy 

Montenegro 

Ru88ia 

Spain 


Sweden  and  Norway 

Tunis 

Turkey 


Total. 


CLEARED. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark  . . . : 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Italy 

Montenegro 

Ruaaia 

Spain 


Sweden  and  Norway. 

Tunis 

Turkey  ....' , 


Total, 


Stilling  ve»els. 


SteamshipH. 


Number. 


822 


84 

1,673 

18 


1 
33 


838 


86 

1.711 

17 


1 
37 


2, 690 


Tons. 


29,498 


Number. 


10.811 

65,528 

546 


30 
2,124 


2,631  I        108,587  7,839 


29,276 


11,127 

68,191 

513 


30 
2,787 


111,92-1 


6,581 
8 
4 
1 

25 

140 

67 

476 


11 
3 
8 


26 


6,685 

3 

4 

1 

26 

142 

67 

477 

1 

14 
2 
3 


27 


Tons. 


1,654,493 

3,894 

4,768 

1,896 

26,821 

195,410 

58,148 

280,317 


14,040 
6,514 
3,562 


20,401 


2,170,264 


1,558,368 

3,894 

4,768 

1,896 

27,650 

197,416 

57,922 

280,156 

25 

19,225 

3,916 

3,662 


21,242 


ToUl. 


Number. 


7,352  I    2,180,040 


7,403 

3 

4 

1 

25 

140 

151 

2,148 

18 

11 

3 

3 

1 

59 


9,970 


7,423 

3 

4 

1 

26 

142 

153 

2,188 

18 

14 

2 

3 

1 

64 


10,042 


Tons. 


1,583,991 

3,894 

4,768 

1,896 

26,821 

196,410 

68,959 

345,846 

546 

14,040 

6.514 

3,562 

30 

22,525 


2,278,801 


1,587,644 

3,894 

4,768 

1,896 

27,650 

197,416 

69,019 

348,347 

638 

19,225 

3,916 

3,562 

30 

24,029 


2,291,964 


COLIMUNICATION    WITH    THE    UNITED  STATES. 

The  two  lines  of  steamers  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  viz, 
the  Austro-Americana  and  the  New  York  and  Mediterranean  Steam- 
ship Company,  continue  the  freight  service  between  Trieste  and 
United  States  ports.  The  Austro-Americana,  with  12  steamers,  has 
from  one  to  two  sailings  a  month  to  New  York.  From  New  Tork,  the 
steamers  of  this  line  sail  alternately  to  Savannah  and  to  Tampa  and 
New  Orleans,  to  load  cotton,  phosphates,  and  cotton-seed  oil  for  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic  ports.  The  New  York  and  Mediterranean 
Steamship  Company,  with  7  steamers,  has  fairly  regular  semimonthly 
sailings  from  Trieste  and  intermediate  ports  to  New  York,  and  vice 
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versa.  Their  west-bound  carffo  consists  chiefly  of  fruit,  while  for  the 
return  voyage,  the  steamers  Toad  general  merchandise  at  New  York. 
Both  companies  issue  through  bills  of  lading  to  any  city  in  the  United 
States  or  southern  Europe.  Their  present  nites  from  Trieste  to  New 
York  vary  from  6  to  50  shillings  ($1.46  to  $12.15)  per  ton;  magnesite 
paying  fronl  6  to  8,  iron  from  8  to  12,  rice  15,  and  skins  50  shillings 
per  ton,  all  with  5  per  cent  primage. 

The  Austro- Americana  line  has  contracted  for  the  construction  of  2 
new  steamers,  each  of  5,500  tons  burden.  These  vessels,  which  are  to 
bo  completed  next  March,  will  each  have  accommodations  for  several 
hundred  steerage  passengers,  it  being  the  company's  intention  to 
engage  in  the  emigrant  business,  if  the  Government  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  open  this  port  to  emigration.  It  is  believed  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  emigiution  business,  which  now  goes  to  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Genoa,  could  be  drawn  to  Trieste,  and  that  this  step 
would  greatly  improve  the  communication  between  this  i>ort  and  the 
United  States  by  insuring  more  frequent  and  regular  sailings  and 
lower  freights. 

THE  AUSTRIAN   LLOYD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

In  these  da^^s  of  our  commercial  expansion,  the  American  exports  to 
the  Levant  have  also  greatly  increased.  But  our  trade  in  tne  East 
would  probably  be  several  times  larger  than  it  is  at  present  if  wo  had 
regular  and  direct  communication  with  that  part  of  tne  world.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  an  order  has  to  be  refused  because  of  the  impos- 
sibilit}'  of  prompt  delivery. 

As  direct  communication  with  the  various  ports  of  the  Levant  is  as 
yet  out  of  the  question,  our  exporters  and  importers  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Trieste,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
is  the  principal  port  of  transshipment  in  southern  Europe  for  goods 
destined  for  Egypt,  Greece,  Tui-key,  and  southern  Russia,  as  well  as 
for  India  and  southeastern  Africa.  With  a  fairly  regular  steamship 
service  existing  between  New  York  and  Trieste,  which  promises  to  be 
greatly  improved  in  the  near  future,  shippers  of  wares  intended  for 
oriental  markets  could  probably  often  save  freight  and  time  by 
selecting  the  Trieste  route. 

The  Lloyd  company  has  direct  lines  to  Alexandria,  the  Adriatic 
ports  of  Turkey,  ratras,  Piraeus,  and  Constantinople,  and  connecting 
lines  to  Odessa,  Candia,  Port  Said,  Cyprus,  and  the  principal  ports  of 
Roumania  and  Asia  Minor. 

A  fast  steamer  runs  to  Alexandria  weekly,  making  the  journey  in 
less  than  four  daj's.  From  Alexandria,  the  Llo^^d  nas  a  connecting 
line  to  Port  Said  and  Cvprus,  and  another  to  Port  Said,  and  thence 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople.  The  compan}'  has, 
furthermore,  several  weekl}'  steamers  between  this  port  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  fastest  of  these  vessels  makes  the  trip  in  less  than  six 
days,  calling  only  at  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Patras,  Piraeus,  and  Dardanelles. 
From  Constantinople,  the  Llo^'d  runs  weekly  steamers  to  Batum  and 
the  principal  intermediate  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  to  Odessa  and  the  Turkish  and  Roumanian  ports  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Thessalian  and  Graeco-Oriental  lines 
give  to  this  city  connection  with  nearly  all  the  ports  of  Turkey  and 
Greece,  with  Candia,  tiie  principal  isles  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
and  Smyrna. 
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The  Lloyd  also  has  regular  semimonthly  sailings  to  India  and 
monthl}'  sailings  to  Japan  and  China,  and  issues  direct  bills  of  lading 
to  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Singa- 
pore, Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  and  Kobe. 

During  the  South  African  war,  the  Lloyd's  line  to  East  Africa  was 
discontinued.  The  regular  monthly  sailings  will,  however^  be  resumed 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month.  With  Durban  (Natal)  as  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  this  line,  the  steamers  call  at  Aden,  Mombasa,  Zanzi- 
bar, Beira,  and  Delagoa  Bay.  Passenger  and  freight  rates  for  all  these 
lines  may  be  had  bjr  applying  to  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Austrian-Lloyd  Navigation  Company  at  Trieste. 

RAILROAD  FREIGHT  TARIFF. 

I  have  given  in  former  reports  tables  of  railroad  freight  rates  from 
Trieste  to  the  various  inland  cities  of  Austria-Hungry,  on  the  principal 
commodities  imported  from  the  United  States.  As  numerous  changes 
in  the  rates  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  revised  statement  for  the  benefit  of  American  exportei*s  and 
forwarding  agents: 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel  ware: 

Less  than  6,000  kiloprnms  (11,023  lbs.) . 

6,000  kllogianis  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  (22,046  lbs.)  and  over. 
Agricultural  machinery: 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10.000  kilograms  and  over 

Bicycles: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over 

Paper: 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms 

6,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over 

Cotton: 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms 

5,000  kilograms  and  over , 

10,000  kilograms  and  over 

Oil,  linseed,  etc.: 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms 

6,000  kilograms  and  over , 

10,000  kilograms  and  over , 

Cotton-seed  oil: 

Le.ss  than  6,000  kil(^rams 

6,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over 

Raw  iron: 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms 

6,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over , 

Blue  vitriol: 

Less  than  6.000  kilograms , 

6,000  kilograms  and  over , 

10,000  kilograms  and  ov^r , 

Smoked  and  salted  meat<): 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms , 

6,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over , 

Bacon: 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over , 

Lard: 

Less  than  6,000  kilograms 

6.000  kilograms  and  over  

10,000  kilograms  and  over 


Rate  per  100  kilograms  (220  lb.s.)  from  Trieste  to— 


Vienna. 


Budapest. 


Oroiims. 
2.90 
2.38 
2.22 

4.49 
3.43 
2.36 

7.60 
7.50 
7.50 

3.16 
3.16 
2.60 

3.92 
3.43 
2.56 

3.93 
3.43 
2.36 

3.93 
3.43 
2.88 

2.90 
2.38 
1.57 

4.08 
3.43 
2.88 

4.08 
3.90 
3.42 


4. 
3. 
3. 


08 
90 
42 


3.92 
3.43 

2.88 


90.58 
.48 
.45 

Crowns. 
3.34 
2.87 
2.87 

.91 
.69 

.48 

3.34 

2.87 
1.97 

1..62 
1.52 
1.52 

7.41 
7.41 

7.41 

.64 
.64 
.52 

3.34 
2.87 
2.87 

.80 
.70 
.52 

3.34 
2.87 
2.87 

.80 
.70 
.48 

3.34 
2.87 
2.87 

.80 
.70 
.58 

3.84 

2.87 
2.42 

.59 

.48 
.32 

3.34 
2.87 
1.57 

.83 
.70 
.58 

3.34 

2.87 
2.87 

.83 
.80 

3.34 

2.98 

.69 

.83 
.80 
.69 

.80 
.70 

.58 


2.9h 


8. 
2. 


34 

98 


2.98 

3.84 

2.87 
2.87 


Prague. 


^.68 
.58 
.58 

.68 
.58 
.40 

1.60 
1.50 
1.50 

.68 
..58 
.58 

.68 
.58 
.58 

.68 
.58 
.58 

.68 
.58 
.49 

.68 
.58 
.32 

.68 

.58 
.58 

.68 
.60 
.60 

.68 
.60 
.60  I 

I 
.68  i 

.58  I 
.58 


Crovms. 
4.80 
2.82 
2.82 

5.98 
4.30 
2.82 

9.97 
8.97 
8.97 

5.98 
4.30 
3.28 

4.84 
4.30 
2.73 

5.98 
4.80 
2.82 

5.98 
4.30 
3.28 

4.30 

2.82 
2.18 

5.98 
4.30 
3.28 


5. 
4. 
3. 


98 
80 
76 


5.98 
4.80 
3.76 

5.98 
4.30 
3.28 


«0.87- 
.57 
.57 

1.21 
.87 
.67 

1.82 
1.82 
L82 

1.21 
.87 
.67 

.96 
.87 
.66 

L21 

.87 
.67 

1.21 
.87 
.67 

.87 
.57 
.44 

1.21 
.87 
.67 

1.21 
.97 
.76 

1.21 
.97 
.76 

1.21 
.87 
.67 
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Articled. 


Rate  per  100  kllogmms  from  Trieste  to— 

j      Salzburg. 


Oraz. 


Llnz. 


Iron  and  steel  ware: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Agricultural  machinery: 

Leias  than  5,000  kilograms . . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Bicycles: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Paper: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms . . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kik;grams  and  over. . . 

Cotton: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms . . . 

6.000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Oil,  linseed,  etc.: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms . . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Cotton-seed  oil: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Raw  iron: 

Lefls  than  5,000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kil(^rams  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Blue  vitriol: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Smoked  and  salted  meats: 

Less  than  5.000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10.000  kilograms  and  over.  ... 

Bacon: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10.000  kilograms  and  over. . . 

Lard: 

Less  than  5,000  kilograms. . . 

5,000  kilograms  and  over 

10,000  kilograms  and  over. . . 


Crotcng. 
1.97 
I      1. 74 
I      1.56 

I  3.28 

,  2.60 

'  1.56 

I 

6.&1 
'      6.64 

I      6.  &I 

'  8.28 
1  2.60 
,      2.60 

2.40 
2. 40 
2.14 

2.40 
2.40 
2.12 

2.40 
2.40 
2.12 

1.97 
1.74 
1.21 

3.28 
2.60 
2.14 

3.28 
2.  hi 
2.47 

3.28 
2.81 
2.47 

3.28 
2.60 
2.14 


Crowns. 
90.40  I      8.26 
.35  1      2.20 
.31        2.16 


.66 
.52 
.31 

1.35 
1.85 
1.35 

.66 
.52 
.52 

.49 
.49 
.43 

.49 
.49 
.43 

.49 
.49 
.48 

.40 
.3.5 
.24 

.66 
.52 
.43 

.66 
.57 
.50 


5.08 
2.64 
2.64 

8.86 
8.86 
8.86 

5.08 
4.38 
3.56 

4.40 
3.26 
2.60 

4.76 
3.26 
2.60 

4.76 
3.26 
2.60 

3.26 
2.20 
1.68 

5.08 
3.30 
2.64 

5.08 
4.38 
8.66 


.66 

5.08 

.57 

4.38 

.50 

3.56 

.66 

5.08 

.62 

3.30 

.43 

2.64 

90.66 
.45 
.44  I 

1.03 
.53 
.53 

1.80 
1.80 
1.80 


8.22 

SO.  66 

2.18 

.44 

2.18 

.44 

4.96 

1.00 

8.22 

.65 

2.18 

.U 

9.72 

1.97 

9.72 

1.97 

9.72 

L97 

1.03 

.89 
.72 

4.96 
3.22 
2.46 

1.00 
.65 
.50 

.89 
.66 
.52 

4.96 
3.22 
2.46 

1.00 
.66 
.50 

.96 
.66 
.52 

4.96 
8.22 
2.18 

1.00 
.65 
.44 

.96 
.66 
.52 

4.96 
3.22 
2.46 

1.00 
.65 
.50 

.66 
.45 
.84 

3.22 
2.18 
1.64 

.65 
.44 
.83 

1.03 
.67 
.63 

4.96 
3.22 
2.46 

1.00 
.65 
.50 

i.o:j 

.89 
.72 

4.96 
4.28 
8.70 

1.00 
.87 
.76 

1.03 
.89 
.72 

4.96 
4.28 
3.76 

1.00 

.87 
.76 

1.03 
.67 

4.96 
3. 22 
2.46 

1.00 
.65 
.40 

COMMERCE. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  of  Trieste  was  4. 6  per  cent 
greater  in  1901  than  in  1900,  having  increased  from  1,396,819,719 
crowns  ($283,554,403)  to  1,461,068,899  crowns  ($296,596,986).  The 
value  of  the  total  imports  by  land  and  sea  was  769,050,241  crowns 
($156,1 17,199),  and  that  of  the  total  exports  by  land  and  sea  692,018,658 
crowns  ($140,479,787),  as  against  731,370,100  crowns  ($148,468,130), 
and  665,449,619  crowns  ($135,086,273),  respectively,  in  1900.  The 
trade  in  textiles,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  several  other  commodities 
showed  a  consiaerable  increase,  while  only  a  few  important  articles, 
among  them  rice  and  iron,  suffered  a  noticeable  loss.  The  price  of 
sugar  declined  sharply  during  the  year,  but  the  trade  was  brisk  and 
exceeded  in  volume  that  of  the  previous  year  by  30  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  various  imports  and 
exports: 


Articles. 


Alcohol  and  distilled  liquors 

Animals  (cattle) ^ 

Beer 

Bones  and  bone  dust 

Books  and  other  printed  matter 

Bran 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Brushes,  brooms,  and  similar  manufactures 

Butter,  bacon,  and  lard 

Candles 

Caoutchouc 

Cement  and  cement  ware 

Charcoal 

Chemical  products 

Cheese 

Chocolate,  and  surrogates  of 

ClotblnK  and  mi llinery 

Coal  and  coke 

Cocoa 

Cocoons,  silk 

Coffee 

Colors,  prepared 

Cork  and  cork  ware 

Com 

Cotton,  raw 

Dough  

Drugs 

Dyewood 

Earths,  diverse 

Earthenware 

Eggs 

Engravings  and  chromos 

Explosive  materials  and  powder 

Extracts  for  tanning  and  dyeing 

Pish,  fresh  and  canned 

Flour 

Fowl,  domestic 

Fruit 

Furs,  diverse 

01af«ware,  etc 

Glues,  diverse 

Qol  d  coin 

Gum  and  rosin 

Hardware 

Hata,  diverse 

Hemp 

Indigo 

Insect  flowers  and  powder 

Instruments,  scientific 

Instruments,  musical 

Intestines  and  bl^idders 

Iron  and  ironware 

Jet  goods 

Jute 

Leather  goods 

Oilcloth,  asphalt  cloth,  linoleum,  etc 

Machines  and  parts  of  machines 

Magnesite 

Malt 

Manganese 

Manure 

Matches,  etc 

Meat,  fresh,  canned,  and  dried 

Medicines,  prepared 

Meerschaum 

Metal  and  metal  ware 

Metal  coin 

Minerals,  diverse 

Mineral  water 

Mother-of-pearl 

Nutgall ,  etc 

Oils: 

Cotton,  sesame,  etc 

Ethereal,  essences  (aromatic),  and  peiiumery. 

Pish 

Mineral  and  lubricating 

Palm,  cocoa,  etc 


Imporfs. 


Quantity. 


QuintaUA 
123,712 
b  22, 490 
144,514 


8,574 
225,194 
S94,419 

1,913 
12,108 

3,839 

8,?24 
157,660 
272,287 

8,997 
12, 712 

1,766 

6,851 
3.114,616 

9,562 


556,548 

11,216 

13,458 

327,046 

578,984 

6,325 

33,928 

26,660 

114,674 

17,935 

9,577 

370 

1,585 

16,403 

22,197 

536,347 

4,711 

1,311,861 

&49 

97,752 

4,653 


23.527 

28,828 

1,034 

22.519 

6,008 

9,631 

887 

3,558 

3,540 

646,707 

3,562 

242,344 

3,357 


43.343 

284,254 

17, 153 

31,934 


49,967 

11,974 

95:^, 

1,979 

180.204 

989 

707,810 

28,479 

5,908 

135,143 

200,944 
2,5;« 
6,903 

337,093 
19,780 


Value. 


n,  660, 414 

1,869,641 

628,054 


399,047 

599,243 

160,134 

148,495 

264,938 

72,927 

544.300 

11,221 

331,646 

219, 178 

387,080 

78,870 

1,668,904 

1,569,789 

271.762 


9,478,204 

318,759 

114,486 

912,650 

11,753,875 

64,199 

916, 744 

86,586 

51,169 

179,576 

126,868 

68,844 

61,259 

99,794 

396.160 

2,395,826 

105.197 

7,104,268 

111,985 

997,238 

75,565 


659,606 

2,262,577 

293,863 

365,709 

1,036,680 

414,480 

288,098 

264,938 

129,452 

4,811,121 

115,694 

884.745 

288,518 


884,745 

288, 518 

90,584 

45,378 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


a  Of  220  pounds. 


517,205 
319,603 

96,730 

281,216 

5,167,971 

60,230 
360,905 
185,000 
289.865 
669,738 

2,492,796 

223,786 

63,a59 

828,010 

208.798 

b  Number. 


QuijUdl8,a 
183,890 


138,162 

25,261 

2,487 

211,320 


4,241 

7,469 

2,422 

3,994 

70,832 

66,480 

2,802 

5,080 

1,642 

12,840 

516,472 

9,154 

776 

608,407 

9,464 

14,057 

206,263 

578,521 

21,494 

43,976 

23,612 


9,708 


1,756 

16,757 

21,212 

257,305 


1,269,604 

478 

71,144 

2,937 

2 

23,186 

23,400 

1,109 

18,466 

6,087 

7,669 

746 

3,871 

3,493 

803,821 

7,373 

234,911 

3,232 

6,290 

17,983 

292,730 


72,&45 

47.349 

1,903 

3,082 

1,899 

160,146 

999 


19,725 

6,897 

159,699 

124,400 
2,164 
5,361 

329,561 
27,016 


Value. 


$1,959,062 


804,844 

46, 162 

277,674 

428,980 


148,829 

158,360 

55,095 

684,867 

44,791 

80,912 

56,077 

54,686 

73,332 

3,006,024 

275,639 

260,157 

110,270 

8.583,896 

268,967 

120,716 

664,805 

11,743,976 

218, 174 

1,154,337 

76,692 


111,046 


101,294 

102,050 

377,557 

1,149,124 


6,847,425 

96,191 

734,941 

47,697 

105,601 

576,435 

2,924,093 
357, 178 
299,888 

1,050.312 
330,043 
242,801 
216,252 
127,684 

3,748,501 
239,475 

1,603,086 
557,131 
247,713 
377,112 
297, 121 


79,161 
490,204 

54,217 

312, 823 

269.8.IH 

4, 578, 7»4 

60,839 


128,134 
280.018 
808,575 

1,746.656 

348,838 

48,978 

1,838,001 
285,181 
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Articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Oils-^>ontiiiued. 

Olive 

Turpentine,  etc 

Opium 

Paper,  pasteboard,  etc. 
Paraffin,  ceresln,  etc. . . 

Peiwe.  dried 

Phoflpbates 

Plants  and  parts  of 

Porcelain 

Pulse,  potatoes,  etc 

Quickslver 

Quinine,  etc 

Raw 


Rice 

Ropes,  manufactured  (cordage) 

Rosin,  etc 

Saltpeter 

Seeds,  diverse 

Silk,  scraps  of 

Silver  and  silver  coin 

Skins,  raw 

Skin<9,  tanned 

Soap 


Sponges 

Stone  and  stoneware 

& 


ugar 

Sulphor 

Sumac 

Surrogates  of  coffee 

Tallow 

Tar  coloring,  extracts  of. 
Tartar 


Tea 

Textile  fabrics  and  yarn 

Tobacco,  etc 

Turners*  work,  etc 

Upbolstery,  etc 

ultramarine 

Varnish 

Vegetable  hair 

Viands 

Vitriol 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Wax,  animal  and  vegetable 

Wine 

Wood 

Wooden  ware 

Wool,  raw 

Yeast 


Quantity.  I     Value.       Quantity.  '     Value. 


QutnlaU.a 

Ul,96(> 

4,1«7 

131 

48S.G02 

24,332 

110,822 

43,111 

10,filS 

13.616 

350,  HI  5 

1,873 

99 


2, 


581, 9?2 

4,»44 

81,381 

16,853 

278, 177 

4,335 

139 

128.  M3 

11.H47 

6,700 

2,8:M 

168.234 

850, 690 

1-29,772 

23,135 

K,035 

6,768 

3,12li 

18,994 

12,973 

279,063 

116,090 

3,7?2 

521 

2,826 

2,329 

26,981 

14,212 

25,574 

8,082 

2.437 

531,492 

207,508 

173, 171 

22,833 

2,511 


$1,157, 

56, 

58, 

8,706, 

822, 

411, 

43, 

170, 

304, 

646, 

199. 

60, 


277 
247 
505 
052 
333 
050 
758 
812 
045 
515 
615 
291 


2,606,081 

127,833 

198,266 

82,991 

1,609.741 

352,002 

220,493 

4,314.764 

807,487 

68,005 

575,302 

97,670 

9,571,424 

237,093 

75,142 

71.769 

82.434 

158.645 

462,694 

1.448.4a') 

29,541.388 

10,208.440 

153. 143 

105.763 

108,262 

47.279 

60.249 

408.905 

208.492 

375,388 

143.466 

3,187.094 

3.654,758 

1,447,619 

1,168.775 

61.168 


QuintaU.a 
154,586 


117 

401,107 

36,419 

86,767 

60,777 

19,520 

9.305 

282,241 

1,9&1 

102 

12,059 

541,879 

5,717 

76,065 

16,484 

93,620 

6,127 

313 

145,828 

11,009 

33,024 

1,639 

48,136 

1,758.816 

128,120 

22,119 


11,260 
616 

26,  sa^ 

11,4^ 

209,172 

102,883 

1,521 

447 

2,188 

2,544 

28,787 

25,091 

23,418 

2,402 

2,762 

419,  ISO 

2,508,277 

124,096 

21,965 


<i  Of  220  pounds. 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS   W^T1I    THE   UNITED  STATES. 


rz.  887, 046 


52,252 

3,578,428 

746,820 

381,008 

51,539 
317,006 
207,761 
496,291 
209,313 

62, 116 

72,463 

3,491,036 

150,672 

186.294 

8,846 

19,045 
497.512 
497,673 
6,176.208 
738,947 
336,194 
332,718 

61,680 

9,096,142 

234,076 

716,425 


137,147 

41,412 

642,789 

1,262.629 

22.630,620 

7,384,921 

61,758 

90.741 

79,949 

51,648 

64.261 

713.066 

183,669 

292,564 

162.599 

2,629,177 

4,072.696 

1,425,468 

1,114,724 


The  statistics  of  the  Trieste  Chamber  of  CJommerce  show  a  decline 
io  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  at  Trieste.  In  1899, 
these  impoi-ts  amounted  to  $7,876,999,  decreasing  in  19()0  to  $7,285,485, 
and  in  1901  to  $6,701,772. 

As  all  Austrian  castoms  duties  are  specific,  no  declaration  of  value 
is  required  when  merchandise  is  entered.  At  Trieste,  the  values  of 
imports  are  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
according  to  a  fixed  scheaule,  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the  custom- 
house.    The  above  figures  are  therefore  only  approximatelv  correct. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  copper,  blue  vitriol,  paraffin, 
lumber,  coffee,  and  cotton  oil;  and  an  increase  in  those  of  coal,  iron, 
lead,  rosin,  and  cotton. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  blue  vitriol  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  phylloxera  from  Austrian  vineyards, 
the  consumption  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  its  principal  ingredient, 
blue  vitriol,  has  greatly  diminished.     In  the  case  of  coffee,  a  large 
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quantity  of  which  had  in  1899  and  1900  been  shipped  here  from  New 
York,  freight  rates  and  prices  had  in  1901  so  adjusted  themselves  as  to 
render  the  direct  shipment  from  Brazil  more  profitable.  The  compara- 
tively unimportant  loss  in  the  imports  of  American  cotton  oil  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  home  production  of  olive  oil  and  the 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  the  American  product.  As  regards  the  sev- 
eral other  commodities  in  which  decreases  are  noted,  the  loss  seems  to 
have  been  due  solely  to  the  great  rise  of  prices  in  the  United  States, 
which,  in  many  instances,  compelled  the  American  exporter  to  with- 
draw from  the  foreign  market. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  from  the  United  States  at 
Trieste  for  the  year  1901  and  the  first  six  months  of  1902: 

Imports  from  Oie  United  States  at  Trieslefor  the  year  1901  and  the  first  six  monlhs  of  1902, 


Articles. 


Allspice 

Arms  and  iMirtsof  arms. 

Automobiles 

Bacon  and  lard 

Blacking 

Books,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bicycles 

Caoutchouc 

Carriages 

Caviar 

Clothing  and  millinery. 

Coal 

Cocoa 

Codfish 

Coffee 

Copper  

Cotton 

Dyewood 

Earths  and  minerals 
not  otherwise  men- 
tioned   

Felt 

Flour 

Fruit,  driedand  canned 

Glassware 

Glue 

Greases,  diverse 

Hair,  diverse 

Hardware 

Instruments. 

Musical 

Scientific 

Intestines  and  bladders 

Iron,  raw,  pig,  ferro- 
manganese,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  strips, 
tempered  and  filed. . 

Iron  and  steel  ware  . . . 

Lead 

Leather  goods 


Year  1901. 


58,186 

441 

2,645 

162.435 

8,596 

1.822 

1,543 

2,645 

1,102 

a4 

221 

661 

122,467,244 

5,510 

1.984 

641, 5t^ 

8.004.487 

19,072,975 

169,928 


111,963 

9,267 

59,949 

11.902 

13,004 

2. 424 

466,366 

6,892 

8, 155 

1,984 

441 

1,763 

9.619,358 

233, 40i 

48,708 

11,350,380 

2.204 


First  six 

months  of 

1902. 


Pow^d%. 
47,386 


2»,432 


18,568,920 


646, 6&1 

5,468,565 

13.553,278 


Articles. 


111,963 


20,056 
59,508 


94.772 


4,879,876 


Machines,  and  parts  of. 

Maize 

Margarine 

Meat,  canned 

Metals  and  alloys 

Metal  ware,  common . . . 

Molasses  and  sirups 

Mother-of-pearl 

Nails 

Oils: 

Cotton-seed 

Fiah 

Lubricating 

Mineral 

Palm,  cocoa,  etc 

Turpentine,  etc 

Other 

Paper,  paste)K>ard,  etc  . . 

Paraflin 

Phosphate 

Plants,  dried,  etc 

Roots  for  tanning  and 

dyeing 

Rosin 

Rum, etc 

Skins,  raw 

Sponges  

Slaves 

Stearin 

Talc 

Tallow 

Vaniish 

Viands 

Vitrol,  copper  and  zinc. 
Watches, and  parts  of.. 

Wood 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  ware 

Zinc 


Total 


Year  1901. 


Pound*. 
241,118 


89,482 

53,778 

11,240 

661 

10,359 

8,155 

133.562 

33,654,419 

242  220 

641,584 

221 

1,223,661 

311,646 

210,041 

136,868 

3,745,037 

4,505,417 

6,832 

8,375 

17,298,755 

661 

1.763 

47.606 

1, 178, 258 

132.240 

2,060,381 

260,733 

18.073 

17. 852 

3,475,047 

882 

2,868.286 

42,978 

221 

13,885 


245, 193, 460 


First  six 

months  of 

1902. 

Powvi*. 

163,537 
2,399,274 

48,639 


39,011 

8.289,685 

98,298 
513.500 

"169,759 

85,295 

87,499 

804,813 

2,706,292 


8,893,581 


690.478 
201,225 
503,614 


35,925 
8.256,190 

""'881*,' 600 
18.073 

22,"  922 

ri,  163, 148 


n  Number. 


/>  Pieces. 


The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  increased 
in  value  from  $714,026  in  1900  to  $821,452  in  1901.  Beans  and  fruit 
showed  a  slight  decrease,  and  skins,  wool,  and  tobacco  leaves  a  not 
inconsiderable  increase.  The  exports  of  skins,  in  particular,  grew  in 
value  about  $85,000  over  those  of  the  year  1900.  A  new  and  very 
important  article  of  export  was  milled  rice,  of  which  commodity  the 
local  mills  shipped  to  tne  United  States  nearly  $80,000  worth  during 
the  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  Trieste 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1901  and  the  farst  six  months  of 
1902: 


Exports  from  TrieHe  to  the  UnUed  States  for  the  year  1901  and  the  first  six  morUhs  of  1902. 


Articles. 


and 


Antimony 

Barberry  juice 

Beans  

Books  

Cedars,   myrtles, 
palms 

Cheese 

Citrons  in  brine 

Cloth 

Cuttlefish  bones 

Drugs     (herbs,     roots, 
leaves,  etc.) 

Filberts 

Fish: 

In  oil 

Salted 

Fruit,  dried 

Fustic  wood  and  roots. 

Galls 

Glycerin 

Gum J... 

Insect  flowers  and  pow- 
der  

Intestines,  salted 

Iron 

Iron  oxide 

Household  goods  and 
personal  effects 


YearlWl. 


$676.40 
16,388.63 


2.709.95 

427.08 

381.43 

310.30 

26,478.02 

49.516.88 
10,059.59 

3,100.00 


11,?70.64 
6,602.26 
2,130.36 
2,518.76 

58,417.93 

55.624.47 
'*6,'299."56 


395.85 


First  six 

months  of 

1902. 


12,881.82 


8.847.30 
244.64 


1,930.84 
1,056.96 


10,616.66 

9,622.91 
2,666.94 

1.516.20 

257.96 

11,382.39 

8,115.36 

215. 19 

8.751.49 

35,656.22 

41.902.49 
1,410.85 


291.77 
572.46 


Articles. 


Year  1901. 


I  Lemon  peel 

Macaroni 

Mineral  wax 

Mustard  seed 

Nuts 

OiU 

Olives 

Orange  peel 

Paint 

Pepper,  red 

Polishing  earth 

Red  lead 

Rice  and  rice  flour 

Rosin 

Seeds 

Slcins 

Sponges  

Sticks 

St.  .lohn's  bread 

Tobacco  leaves 

Turpentine 

White  lead 

Wine  and  other  liquors. 

Wool 

Returned  goods 


Total 


11.19 
2,194.60 

510.86 
3,454.43 
2,552.03 
2,811.75 


476.77 
663.08 
818.03 
1,554.42 
174.70 
79,969.96 


629.34 

416.830.38 

5.968.88 

541.71 

1,390.92 

36,322.74 

6.290.78 

8.134.68 

2,883.29 


821,452.46 


First  six 

months  of 

1902. 


9B5.70 

41.67 

1,157.41 

158.69 

505.71 


8,368.80 


60,996.22 
87.53 


231,479.45 
2, 299. 96 


852.96 

15.466.42 

3,271.23 

3.266.22 

8,043.29 

20,254.3:1 

101.50 


484,579.06 


SUGAR. 

Sugar  continues  to  be  Trieste's  principal  article  of  export.  While 
in  the  year  under  review  the  exports  wei*e  unusually  large,  there  was 
an  unprecedented  fall  in  prices,  and  the  campaign  proved  to  both  man- 
ufacturer and  dealer  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  on  record. 

Quotations  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  were  fully  20  per 
cent  lower  than  they  had  been  twelve  months  before.  Week  arter 
week,  lower  prices  were  oflFered.  This  condition  invited  speculation, 
and  contracts  for  future  delivery  took  to  a  large  extent  tne  place  of 
cash  sales. 

Long-term  deliveries  and  sharp  declines  led  to  differences  and  repu- 
diations, and  the  year  closed  with  a  well-developed  demoralization  of 
the  market. 

SUGAR  FREIGHTS. 

About  a  year  ago,  Trieste's  sugar  export  to  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  Levant  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  seriously  imperiled.  Trieste  had 
always  been  able  to  control  this  eastern  trade,  being  greatly  aided  in 
the  maintenance  of  her  supremacy  by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company  has  for  man}'  years  had  regular  sailings  and  fixed 
freight  rates  to  the  principal  Levantine  ports.  The  Lloyd  rates  were 
comparatively  high  but,  in  the  absence  of  competition  in  the  eastern 
sugar  market,  not  prohibitive.  In  the  spiing  of  1901,  h9wever,  a  new 
factor  appeared  in  the  eouation.  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  sugar 
producers,  who  had  long  nad  their  eyes  on  the  eastern  market,  pre- 
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vailed  upon,  the  Danube  steamship  companies  to  arrange  with  the 
various  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  railways  a  joint  tariff!  whose  low 
rates  enabled  them  to  undersell  Trieste  expoi-ters  in  all  tne  ports  on 
eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  situation  soon 
became  critical  for  Trieste,  and  the  Lloyd  finally  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  rearrange  its  tariff  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  The 
company,  however,  at  the  same  time  advanced  its  sugar  rates  to  India 
Is.  (24  cts.)  per  ton,  probably  to  reimburse  itself  for  the  decrease  in 
the  earnings  of  its  Levantine  lines. 


RECEIPTS. 


No  sugar  is  produced  in  this  consular  district;  in  fact,  none  is  pro- 
duced south  of  Vienna;  and  Trieste's  stocks  come  from  the  provinces 
north  of  the  capital  and  from  Hungary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrival  of  sugar  from  the  various 
provinces  during  the  past  three  years: 


Prom. 


Moravia 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

Lower  Austria  (including  the  8hipm  en  ts  from  Vienna  warehouses) 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Total 


Tons.<» 


1901. 


103,600 

35,500 

26,000 

12,000 

6,000 

1,600 


1900. 


77,600 

24,000 

23,530 

9,000 

6,900 

400 


184,600 


141,430 


1899. 


100,930 

26.500 

IS,  000 

9.810 

5.600 


160,870 


a  Of  2.205  pounds. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  last  year'.s  receipts  were  more  than  30  percent 
larger  than  those  of  1900. 
Classified  as  to  quality,  the  receipts  of  the  last  three  years  were: 


Quality: 

Tons. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Pulverized  and  irranulated 

77,700 

48,500 

48,200 

4,200 

6,000 

60,050 

87,600 

46,000 

5,000 

2,780 

582,400 
576,000 
480,000 

Melispil<^  and  lumo 

Crushed 

Cut  loaf 

51,000 

Loaf 

19,000 

Total 

184,600 

141,430 

160,840 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  to  the  East  Indies  were  almost  twice  as  large  as  in  the 
year  1900.  Those  to  Japan  and  China  also  increased  materially;  that 
is  to  sa}^  nearly  15  per  cent.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  recent 
increase  in  the  sugar  duty  of  India  and  the  growing  home  production 
of  Japan  will  in  the  future  seriously  curtail  Austria-Hungary's  exports 
of  sugar  to  the  Far  East. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  increase  the 
exports  to  northern  Africa,  and  especially  to  Morocco,  but  in  spite  of 
these  steps,  last  year's  shipments  showed  an  increase  of  only  about 
1,000  tons  over  those  of  1900.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  the  Hungarian 
steamship  company  ^'Adria"  opened  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Morocco,  to  enaole  Austro-Hungarian  sugar  to  com- 
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pete  successfully  in  the  Moroccan  markets  with  French  and  Belgian 
products,  which  enjoy  exceedingly  favorable  freights.  The  statement 
IS,  however,  freely  made  in  local  sugar  circles  that  the  Adria's  present 
rates  will  not  enable  the  Austrian  product  to  make  any  material  gains 
in  the  north  African  markets. 

COFFEE. 

The  coffee  trade  of  1901  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the 
previous  year,  due  partly  to  the  growing  home  consumption  and 
partly  to  an  extension  of  Trieste's  market  in  the  East.  The  imports 
of  1901  were  the  largest  on  record,  being  550,090  Quintals  (1,212,728 
pounds),  against  527,297  quintals  (1,162,685  pounas)  in  1900.  Over 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  was  of  Brazilian  origin.  The  remain- 
der was  chiefly  the  product  of  Central  America,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
East  Indies. 

Wholesale  dealers  assert  that  Porto  Rican  coffee  is  growing  more 
popular  in  Austria  every  year,  and  that  the  demand  for  it  is  constantly 
increasing.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  obtain  exact  figures  show- 
ing the  total  imports  of  Porto  Rican  coffee  at  Trieste,  as  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  shipped  via  German  ports  and  classed  in  the  Austrian  cus- 
toms statistics  as  a  German  import.  The  article,  of  course,  never 
loses  its  identity  for  the  dealers. 

Of  the  total  imports,  only  20  per  cent  was  reexported.  The  princi- 
pal markets  for  the  coffee  export  of  Trieste  are  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  Levant. 

INSECT  FLOWERS  AND  POWDER. 

Trieste  continues  to  be  the  principal  and  almost  only  market  for 
Dalmatian  insect  flowers.  Between  June  1,  1901,  and  May  31,  1902, 
Dalmatia  shipped  here  4,650  quintals  (1,023,000  pounds)  of  this  article, 
and  arrivals  of  over  4,500  quintals  may  be  said  to  be  indicative  of  a 

food  harvest.     Prices  variedf  from  96  to  250  crowns  per  quintal  ($19  to 
50  per  220  pounds),  first  cost;  some  lots  of  so-callea  ''bogus"  flowers 
and  stems  were  sold  as  low  as  50  crowns  ($10)  per  quintal.     The  latter 
article  is,  however,  absolutely  worthless. 
The  present  export  quotations  for  genuine  flowers  are: 

Crowns. 

Open  flowers per  quintal  «. .  150  to  200 

Half-closeci  flowers do 200  to  230 

Cloeed  flowers do 230  to  280 

Even  at  the  present  comparatively  low  price  of  flowers,  the  genuine- 
ness of  insect  powder  oflfereAat  less  than  200  crowns  ($40)  per  quintal 
must  be  questioned,  as  a  really  good  quality  of  powder  can  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  from  250  to  275  crowns  per  quintal  ($50  to  $50  per 
220  pounds).  The  total  quantity  of  insect  flowers  and  powder  exported 
to  the  United  States  was  about  450,000  pounds,  valued  at  $55,624. 

OAK  STAVES. 

Austria-Hungary  still  produces  large  quantities  of  oak  staves.  These 
staves  are  shipped  from  tne  interior  to  Trieste  and  Fiume,  whence  they 
are  exported,  cniefly  to  France.  The  average  price  of  staves  at  Trieste 
is  about  JlOO  per  1,000  pieces,  the  so-called  normal  stave  (36  by  1  by  4 

«  220.46  pounds. 
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inches)  bein^  taken  as  the  standard,  and  the  cubic  contents  of  staves 
of  all  other  dimensions  being  reduced  to  this  unit  of  measure. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Austria-Hungary  during 
1901,  according  to  destination  and  ports  of  shipment: 


France .. 
Portugal. 

Italy 

England. 
Algiers  .. 
Holland . 
Turkey . . 
Tunis.... 
Greece... 
Spain... 


Total 


Destination. 


From 
Trieste. 


Pieces. 

2,295,783 

406.609 

84,511 

17,080 


2,802,983 


From 
Fiume. 


Pieces. 

40,953,614 

105,293 

248. 247 

246.800 

185,  aw 

77,627 

57,034 

9,969 

2,017 

1,406 


41,886,564 


Total. 


Pieces. 

43,249,397 

510.902 

332,758 

263,380 

185,067 

77,627 

57,034 

9,969 

2,017 

1,406 


44,689,547 


COAL. 


The  total  imports  of  foreign  coal  at  Trieste  amounted  to  about 
284,000  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  fuinished  665,659  quintals 
(61,122  tons)  against  458,246  quintals  (50,452  tons)  in  1900.  The  Aus- 
trian Lloyd  Steamship  Company  imported  from  the  United  States  about 
57,000  tons  for  its  own  use.  The  coal  proved  so  satisfactory^  that, 
nearly  a  year  ago,  the  Lloyd  commenced  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  100,000  tons  of  the  American  product,  to  be  delivered  during  the 
present  year.  HcT^ever,  owing  partly  to  the  sharp  advance  in  the 
price  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  and  partly  to  the  lowering  of 
British  freights,  these  negotiations  finally  came  to  naught,  and  the 
Lloyd  placed  its  coal  order  with  English  colliers.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  only  one  cargo  of  American  coal  reached 
Trieste,  and  the  present  cx)ndition  of  our  home  market  leaves  further 
shipments  of  coal  to  the  Adriatic  out  of  the  question  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 


COTTON. 


The  total  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Austria-Hungary  in  1901 
increased  130  tons  over  1900,  exceeding  the  imports  of  all  previous 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1898,  which  year  holds  the  record.  Of 
the  three  cotton-producing  countries.  British  India  exported  to  Aus- 
tria 130  tons  more  than  in  1900,  tne  United  States  about  held  its 
own,  and  Egypt  lost  some  ground.  The  indirect  importation  from 
such  nonproducing  countries  as  Germany,  England,  and  France  was 
not  insignificant,  the  cotton  thus  imported  being  almost  all  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  The  United  States  furnished  in  all  69^  per  cent  of  the 
total  cotton  imports  of  Austria-Hungary,  East  India  22  per  cent, 
and  Egypt  8i  per  cent,  against  74i,  13$,  and  12  per  cent,  respectively, 
in  1900. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton  must  be  accounted 
for  by  its  low  price  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  in  this  country 
for  the  inferior  grades  of  goods  manufactured  therefrom.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that,  owing  to  the  continual  establishment  of  new 
mills  in  India,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan,  nearly  the  entire  East 
Indian  product  will  within  a  few  years  be  consumed  in  Asia. 
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The  import  of  cotton  via  Trieste  amounted  to  376  tons,  which  was  an 
increase  of  120  tons  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  American  cotton, 
86  tons  came  through  Trieste,  against  86  tons  in  1900. 

Our  poor  bagging  and  loose  baling  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral complaint.  The  former  constantly  exposes  the  cotton  to  damage, 
and  the  latter  causes  needless  extra  expense  in  transportation.  Tlie 
Indian  bale  of  cotton,  which  is  not  as  well  pressed  as  the  Egyptian, 
weighs  about  410  pounds,  and  measures  49  by  21  by  18  inches.  Fifty - 
five  such  bales,  with  a  total  weight  of  22,5(X)  pounds,  can  be  loaded  in 
an  Austrian  so-called  10-ton  freight  car,  while  but  25  American  bales, 
weighing  only  about  12,100  pounds,  can  be  loaded  in  a  car  of  the  same 
capacity.  Our  cotton  is  of  course  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  con- 
cerns sea  freight. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

The  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
1901  amounted  to  157,697  quintals  (34,766,880  pounds)  which  was  a 
decrease  of  about  2,270,000  pounds  from  the  imports  of  the  previous 
year.  The  total  imports  of  tnat  kind  of  merchandise  at  Trieste  dur- 
mg  the  year  under  review  were  161,105  quintals  (35,517,000  pounds),  as 
against  171,001  quintals  (37,698,000  pounds)  in  1900.  Shipments  from 
Great  Britain  showed  a  gain  of  1,y57  quintals  (388,300  pounds),  but 
this  was  due  solely  to  the  high  prices  of  the  American  oil,  which 
averaged  during  the  year  from  3  to  5  francs  (^.58  to  $0.96)  above  the 
prices  of  the  British  product. 

The  refined  American  cotton -seed  oil  is  in  every  respject  superior  to 
all  others,  and  is  from  year  to  year  growing  in  popularity  in  Southern 
Europe.  Retail  oil  dealers  declare  that  it  is  getting  to  be  difficult  to 
sell  tne  pure  olive  oil,  the  majority  of  consumers  preferring  the 
blended  article. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusually  good,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  imports  will  come  up  to  those  of  1899,  which  was  the 
banner  year. 

The  present  prices  for  prime  refined  American  oil  are  rather  high, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  need  be  lowered.  Such  oil  has  no  really 
serious  competitor  in  this  market,  and  as  long  as  its  price  is  below  the 
quotations  for  medium  olive  oil,  it  is  sure  to  find  a  ready  lYiarket  in 
southern  Europe. 

AMERICAN   LEATHER. 

Hemlock  sole  leather,  which  only  a  few  j^ears  ago  mnked  among 
the  principal  imports  at  Trieste,  is  fast  losing  ground  in  Austria.  In 
1899,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  that  commoditv  was  still  above 
$100,000;  in  1900  it  decreased  to  $60,000,  and  in'' 1901  to  $18,000. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  hemlock  leather 
have  advanced  in  the  United  States  so  much  that  the  article  can  no 
longer  compete  in  Austria  with  the  home-made  leather.  Calfskin,  I 
am  sorry  to  state,  has  fared  even  worse  here  than  hemlock  sole  leather, 
for  its  importation  has  entirely  ceased.  Austrian  tanneries  have  in 
recent  years  adopted  American  methods  of  tanning  and  introduced 
American  machinery.  As  a  result,  calf  leather  equal  in  quality  to  the 
American  product  is  now  produced  here  and  can  be  sold  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  imported  article,  the  duty  on  which  is  4  cents  per 
pound. 
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In  the  better  markets,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  American  glazed 
skins.  In  f  oimer  years,  all  the  glazed  leather  was  furnished  by  France, 
but  the  beauty  of  American  ladies'  shoes  caused  European  consumers 
to  desire  American  kid. 

SULPHATE   OF  COPPER. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  imports 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  total  amount  imported  at  Trieste  in  1901 
was  only  22  tons,  as  against  36  tons  in  1900.  This  decrease  is  chiefly 
due  to  tne  extermination  of  the  phj^lloxera  and  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  immune  American  grape  vines.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  fell  from  26  tons  in  1900  to  16  tons  in  1901.  Dealers  complain 
that  the  American  product  passes  through  too  many  hands  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  and  that  its  price  is  thus  needlessly  increased. 
It  is  claimed  that  if  our  exporters  would  sell  directly  to  Trieste  firms, 
instead  of  through  British  or  Germaij  middlemen,  the  entire  market  of 
Southern  Austria  could  readily  be  controlled  by  the  American  article. 

SHIPBUILDING   IN  TRIESTE. 

The  shipyards  of  Trieste  were  kept  well  employed  during  the  year. 
The  Stabuimento  Tecnico  Triestino  completed  a  battleship  of  8,340 
tons  displacement  for  the  Austrian  navy,  and  commenced  work  on 
two  other  similar  vessels  of  equal  tonnage.  It  also  built  two  mail 
and  passenger  steamers  of  4,000  tons  each  for  the  Chinese  and  Eastern 
Railway,  of  Russia.  One  cargo  and  passenger  steamer  of  3,000  tons 
and  three  smaller  vessels  were  still  under  construction  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  yard  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  six  steamers  were  building,  three 
of  which  were  completed  in  1901  and  the  remaining  three  during  the 
current  year.  At  present,  there  are  four  ships  buuding  in  this  yard, 
two  of  5,000  tons  and  two  of  3,000  tons  each. 

A  good  deal  of  repair  work  has  also  been  done  by  both  companies. 

FLOATING   DOCK. 

A  section  of  the  floating  dock  of  Fiume  was  purchased  last  year  by 
a  Trieste  syndicate. 

The  dock  has  been  towed  here  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Im- 

Eerial  port  authorities,  has  been  anchored  at  the  end  of  the  large 
reak-water.  To  secure  the  dock  for  Trieste,  and  thus  draw  here  for 
docking  purposes  the  small  craft  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Government 
granted  to  the  docks  yndicate  exemption  from  taxation. 

The  dock  is  60  meters  (196.8  feet)  long  and  17  meters  (55.7  feet) 
wide,  and  can  float  a  steamer  of  2,000  tons. 

There  is  as  yet  no  repair  shop  connected  with  this  dock,  but  it  is 
intended  to  erect  one  very  soon  on  the  breakwater  adjoining  it. 

The  floating  dock  is  a  great  convenience  to  small  vessels  which  can 
ill  afford  the  cost  of  f  req^uent  dry  docking;  it  also  offers  the  advantage 
of  being  always  dry,  while  the  graving  docks  are  more  or  less  wet  and 
muddy. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  syndicate  to  buy  also  the  remaining  smaller 
section  of  this  dock.  The  two  sections  together  will  be  capable  of 
lifting  steamers  of  3,500  tons. 
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So  far,  from  two  to  three  steamers  a  week  have  been  docked,  and 
the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  floating  doi'k  is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  in  the  future. 

Unfortunatel}^  the  dock  has  been  anchored  in  one  of  the  most 
exposed  positions  in  the  bay,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  seamen 
that  in  winter,  when  the  Boi-a  often  blows  for  da^'s  at  the  rate  of  from 
40  to  60  miles  an  hour,  docking  will  at  times  be  seriously  interfered 
with. 

HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  stated  in  my  last  year's  report  that  an  appropriation  of  12,000,000 
crowns  ($2,436,000)  had  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Trieste  Harbor.  This  work,  which  is  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  eight  jrears,  was  commenced  last  January,  and  is  progressing 
in  accordance  with  the  Government's  plans.  The  mole  which  is  being 
constructed  before  the  quarantine  oflBce  for  the  accommodation  of 
coasting  vessels  is  expected  to  be  completed  next  year. 

NEW    RAILROADS. 

Several  short  lines  of  railroad  have  been  opened  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict during  the  past  year,  chief  among  which  are  an  independent  line 
of  the  State  railwav  system  along  the  Istrian  coast  from  Trieste  to 
Pirano,  and  a  so-called  "secondary"  or  branch  road  from  Gorizia  to 
Aidussina.  The  latter  place  possesses  excellent  water  power,  and  is 
the  center  of  an  incipient  cotton  industry.  Heretofore,  all  the  cotton 
consumed  in  the  mills,  as  well  as  the  entire  finished  product,  had  to  be 
hauled  on  wagons  to  and  from  Gorizia,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  The 
mills  consume  principally  American  cotton.  The  improved  transpor- 
tation facilities  will  greatly  inci'ease  the  efficiency  and  output  of  the 
mills,  and  no  doubt  an  increased  demand  for  raw  material  will  follow. 

LABOR. 

The  relations  between  capital  and  labor  at  Trieste  have,  for  the  last 
few  years,  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  laborers  claim  that  they  are 
underpaid,  inasmuch  as  their  wages  are  far  below  those  given  for  simi- 
lar labor  elsewhere.  Capital  replies  that,  on  the  basis  of  efficiency, 
labor  receives  here  a  higher  reward  than  even  in  Germany  or  (xreat 
Britain,  since  greater  skill,  intelligence,  and  endurance  enable  the 
British  and  German  workmen  to  do  on  an  average  twice  as  much  work, 
while  they  do  not  receive  twice  as  much  pay  as  Triestine  laborers. 
Capital  further  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship 
(>)mpany,  although  it  owns  a  large  shipyard  and  could  easily  build  all 
its  own  ships,  has  had  a  considerable  number  of  its  vessels  constructed 
in  Great  Britain. 

How  labor  and  material  figure  in  the  expenses  of  shipbuilding  in 
Austria  has  been  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  statement  of  the  Lloyd 
concerning  the  cost  of  its  steamer  Erzlierzog  Franz  Ferdinand^  which 
was  built  m  its  own  yard.  Work  was  commenced  June  7,  1898,  and 
the  vessel  was  launched  on  April  1.  1899,  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
traffic  department  on  August  4  of  tne  same  jear. 

The  steamer  has  a  length  of  426  and  a  width  of  51  feet.  Its  ^oss 
tonnage  is  6,043;  net  tonnage,  3,680;  displacement,  9,640  tons;  indi- 
cated norsepower,  3,859;  average  speed,  12  knots. 
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The  total  costof  the  ship's  hull  was  1,333,929.40  crowns  ($270,787.67), 
in  which  labor  and  material  pai-ticipated  as  shown: 


Wages  paid. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terial used. 

Wages  paid. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terial used. 

Machinists    for  rough 

$270 

1,392 
577 
26S 
331 

6,544 

9,079 

148 

340 

1,565 

9547 

186 

1,048 

30 

2,427 

5,449 
6,682 

638 
85 

757 

Locksmiths 

$1,611 

289 

871 

1,496 

634 

11,864 
273 

83,558 

3,984 

863 

$1,787 

work r... 

Upholsterers 

2,588 

2,071 

915 

Machinists    for    fine 

Tinsmiths 

Avork 

Masons 

Fitters  (onboard) 

Sailors 

2,599 

Pattern  makers 

CamenterR 

12,802 
1,554 

C!opp<^nnn1th8 

Sailmakers 

Blacksmiths  and  gal- 

Riveters 

100,483 

vanizers T. . . . 

Common  laborers 

Sundry  labor 

2,597 
136 

Cabinetmakers 

Majit  TTiflJcAni 

Total 

Boiler  makers 

125, 4M 

145,333 

Painters 

1 
1 

The  total  cost  of  the  engines  was  464,532.28  crowns  ($94,300),  divided 
between  labor  and  material  as  follows: 


Machinists  for    rough 

work 

Machinists  for  fine  work 

Fitters  (on  board) 

Pattern  makers 

Coppersmiths 

Loc^Ksmiths 

Cabinetmakers 

Boiler  makers 


Wages  paid. 


$12. 785 
6,221 
3,998 
1,094 
1,886 
1,866 
121 
5,243 


Cost  of  ma- 
terial used. 


$20,687 
5,660 
1,481 

162 
4,389 
1,821 

195 
5,807 


Wages  paid. 


Masons 

Sailors 

Tinsmiths 

Riveters 

Common  laborers 
Sundry  labor 

Total 


$349 

22 

483 

14,389 

1,059 

28 


49,536 


CoRt  of  ma- 
terial used. 


$696 

3 

545 

2,954 

102 

252 


44,764 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  construction  of  the  ship's  hull  and 
engines  the  cost  of  labor  (which  included,  however,  the  cost  of  super- 
vision, etc.)  was  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  material  used. 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  wages  paid  at  the  Lloyd's  arsenal: 


Trade. 


Daily  toagcs. 

Machinists  for  rough  work 

Machinists  for  fine  work 

Fitters  (on  board) 

Assistants  (for  lifting  gear) 

Crane  men 

Pattern  makers 

Foundry  men 

Boiler  makers ^ 

Boiler  makers  (for  repair  work) 

Riveters 

Gal  vanizers 

Coppersmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Ijocksmiths 

Tinsmiths 

Painters 

Bellows  makers 

Upholsterers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Ship  carpenters 

Most  maimers 


Amount. 

1 
$0.44&-$0.974 

.406- 

.933 

.527- 

1.096 

.487- 

.730 

.503- 

.706 

.487- 

.852 

.503- 

.974 

.406-  1.218 

.446- 

.828 

.406-  1.015 

.603- 

.690 

.503- 

.893 

.446-  1.218 

.406- 

.893 

.446- 

.&52 

.40&- 

.812 

.527- 

.544 

.544- 

.665 

.406- 

.862 

.406-  1.218 

.446- 

.812 

.649 

.812  ' 

Trade. 


Daily  uxiflFcs— Cont'd. 

Laundrymcn 

Coopers  and  wheelwrights 

Masons 

Sailmakers 

Calkers 

Common  laborers 

Teamsters  and  extra  laborers  . . . 

Servants  for  officers  and  store- 
houses  

Watchmen 

Stokers 

Sawmill  men 

Engineers 

Nurses  (in  the  sanitary  service) . 

Clerks  (timekeepers  and  drafts 
men) 

Monthly  wage*. 

Sailors 

Night  watchmen 

Porters 


Amount. 


$0.527-$0.747 

.649-  .690 

.487-  .812 

.665-  .730 

.603-  .609 

.406-  .730 

.507-  .609 

.503-  .690 

.527-  .690 

.300-  .609 

.627-  .787 

.503-  .933 

.609- 

.487-  .690 


16.24  -17.06 

-16.64 

11.77  -19.48 


The  wages  paid  by  the  Lloyd  compare  favorably  with  those  paid  by 
other  employers  of  labor.  Low  wages  and  long  hours  are  tne  rule 
throughout  southern  Austria. 
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GENERAL   STRIKE   AT  TRIESTE. 

For  years,  labor  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  its  condition. 
Strikes  have  been  frequent,  but  their  results  have,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  not  been  favorable  to  the  strikers,  want  compelling  them  to 
return  to  their  work  without  obtaining  the  ends  for  which  they  struck. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  been  one  notable  exception  to  this  rule. 
Last  February,  the  firemen  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  demanded  that,  while 
in  port,  their  daily  watch  be  reduced  from  eleven  and  one-half  to  eight 
hours,  and  they  be  released  from  duty  at  night.  The  company  declin- 
ing to  accede  to  these  demands,  all  the  men  struck.  The  Lloyd,  being 
under  contract  to  can-y  the  Imperial  mails,  then  applied  to  the  naval 
authorities  for  a  detail  of  firemen  to  do  duty  on  tne  outgoing  mail 
steamers;  and  when  this  request  was  complied  with,  all  the  Lloyd's 
laborers  and  artisans,  to  the  number  of  about  2,000,  joined  the  strikers. 
Meetings  were  called  by  the  various  labor  organizations  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  assuring  the  strikers  of  the  sympathy  of  their 
fellow-laborers  in  the  city,  demanding  that  the  differences  between  the 
Lloyd  and  its  firemen  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  threatening  a  gen- 
eral labor  strike  in  case  the  company  should  refuse  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration. The  Lloyd,  however,  remamed  obstinate,  and  on  the  morning 
of  February  13,  1902,  all  labor,  and  with  it  all  business  in  the  city 
and  harbor  of  Trieste,  came  to  a  standstill.  All  the  factories,  restau- 
rants, caf^s,  and  stores  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors,  and  thou- 
sands of  riotous  people  paraded  the  streets,  demolishing  windows, 
tearing  up  lamp-posts,  and  in  a  few  instances,  even  plundering  stores. 
The  police  tried  in  vain  to  restore  order,  and  were  frequently  attacked 
by  the  mob.  The  Government  finally  found  itself  compelled  to  order 
out  the  troops;  but  still  the  rioting  continued.  The  mob  repeatedly 
charged  the  soldiery,  who  finally  were  compelled  to  tire  in  self-defense. 
In  the  various  encounters  between  the  military  and  the  mob,  16  persons 
were  killed  and  from  50  to  60  more  or  less  seriously  woundea.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  finally  compelled  the  Government  to  proclaim 
martial  law;  but  the  Lloyd  Company,  at  about  the  same  time,  notified 
the  strikers  that  it  was  ready  to  submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  such 
a  court  of  arbitration  as  the  latter  had  demanded.  The  judges,  who 
were  promptly  selected,  assembled  and  practically  granted  every 
demand  that  the  strikers  had  made.  The  strike  was  thereupon  declared 
off,  and  peace  was  restored  after  three  days  of  rioting. 

One  of  the  more  remote  results  of  the  strike  has  been  a  greater 
solidarity  in  Trieste's  labor  circles.  A  general  union  of  labor  has 
recently  been  formed,  whose  object  is  stated  to  be  to  guard  the  moral 
and  material  interests  of  the  working  classes  of  this  city  "in  all  con- 
tingencies of  life."  The  union  is  divided  into  sections  which  repre- 
sent the  various  trades  or  categories  of  labor.  An  executive  committee 
of  three  is  practically  given  arbitrary  power  to  order  a  general  strike 
whenever  it  may  see  fit. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  recently  issued  a  decree  placing  greater 
restrictions  upon  the  business  of  soliciting  orders,  either  on  one's  own 
account  or  for  others.  Commercial  agents  will  not  be  permitted  here- 
after to  call,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  samples  or  soliciting  orders, 
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on  persons  who  havQ  not  expressly  invited  them  or  their  firms  to  do 
so,  unless  such  persons  be  manufacturers  or  retailers  usin^  in  their 
business  the  ffoods  offered  for  sale.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply, 
however,  to  the  sale  of  the  following  articles:  Machinery,  builaing 
material,  crude  cork,  material  for  street  pavements,  technical  appli- 
ances for  heating  and  lighting,  wooden  window  shades,  curtains  and 
rollers,  sewing  and  typewriting  machines. 

A  commercial  agent  is  not  permitted  to  do  any  business  until  he  lias 
first  obtained  a  special  license  (Legitimationskarte)  from  the  industrial 
board  of  his  province.  To  obtain  this  card,  for  which  only  a  nominal 
fee  is  to  be  paid«  he  must  furnish  the  following: 

a.  Full  information  as  to  the  line  of  goods  for  which  he  intends  to 
solicit  orders. 

J.  A  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  police  or  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

c.  A  physician's  certificate  that  the  applicant  is  not  affected  with  any 
loathsome  or  contagious  disease. 

d.  Proof  that  he  is  not  deformed  or  disfigured. 

e.  A'  photograjAic  picture  of  the  applicant,  to  be  attached  to  his 
license. 

Foreign  traveling  agents  are  required  to  be  in  possession  of  only 
such  documents  as  the  commercial  treaties  with  their  respective  (coun- 
tries may  stipulate. 

As  this  decree  has  encountered  general  opposition  in  commercial 
circles,  no  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  enforce  it,  and  it  is  believed 
that  none  will  be  made  until  some  of  its  most  obnoxious  features  have 
been  modified. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  balance  of  trade  having  for  several  years  been  in  favor  of  the 
monarchy,  gold  has  become  quite  abundant,  and  Austrian  currency 
may  now  be  said  to  be  at  par.  American  drafts  are  at  present  pur- 
chased at  4.95  and  sold  at  4.85  crowns  per  dollar. 

PROSPECTS   FOR  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Little  can  be  said  as  yet  as  to  the  present  prospects  for  the  extension 
of  American  trade  in  Austria.  The  Austr'o-Hungarian  customs  union 
expires  in  1903,  and  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  are  now  pending 
between  the  Government  of  the  dual  monarchy.  Austria  is  preemi- 
nently a  manufacturing  and  Hungary  an  agricultural  State.  It  is 
therefore  but  natural  that  the  former  should  demand  the  greatest  pos- 
sible protection  for  its  manufactures  and  the  latter  for  its  agricultural 
products.  The  monarchy  as  a  whole  adopted  the  principle  of  hi^h 
protection  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
at  this  juncture  lower  its  tariff  in  any  important  particular.  Some 
increases  may,  however,  be  looked  for,  and  these  increases,  I  fear,  will 
fall  more  heavily  upon  the  imports  from  the  United  States  than  upon 
those  from  any  other  country. 

Fred'k  W.  Hossfeld,  Consul. 

Trieste,  October  SO,  1902. 
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The  total  value,  according  to  final  estimates,  of  Hungary's  imports 
in  the  calendar  year  1901  wa«  $232,962,800,  and  of  exports  m  the  same 
period,  $256,835,600.  Although  the  excess  in  value  of  the  exports  was 
less  than  the  excess  in  1900,  the  result  is  officially  pointed  out  to  be 
the  best  for  twenty  years,  i.  e.,  since  1882.  But  the  State  statist 
notes  that  the  imports  in  1901  increased  by  $7,511,000,  and  that  the 
exports  decreased  by  $12,586,000.  In  other  words,  Hungary  has  paid 
better  prices  for  her  imported  goods  than  she  has  received  for  her 
exports,  provided  the  averaging  system  in  determining  the  values  is 
correct  throughout.  While  textiles  formed  the  chief  cause  of  the 
increased  value  of  imports,  Americans  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  import  of  grain  products,  leather  goods,  and  ironware  also  reached 
higher  figures.  Yet  Hungary  was  or  old  a  storehouse  of  grain  and 
hides,  and  has  rich  iron  resources  not  properly  worked. 

Sugar,  wine,  and  agricultural  machines  were  imported  in  less  quanti- 
ties in  1901,  for  which  no  other  reasons  can  be  given  than  that  in  the 
case  of  the  first  two  products,  Hungary  has  been  producing  for  some 
decades  better  qualities,  while  in  the  case  of  agricultural  machines, 
both  the  overstocking  of  the  stores  and  the  continued  efforts  to  improve 
home  manufactures  have  to  be  taken  into  ac(Jount. 

Hungary's  diminished  export  was  chiefly  in  agricultural,  textile,  and 
iron  products.  A  good  corn  crop  and  a  gooa  flour  output  failed  to 
compensate  for  the  decrease  in  export  of  animals,  especially  oxen  and 
horses,  and  in  animal  products,  particularly  eggs. 

TRADE  WITH   AUSTRIA. 

Hungary's  trade  with  Austria,  of  which,  internally,  it  is  commer- 
cially independent,  has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  laborious  investi- 
gations on  the  part  of  the  two  "  merchandise- valuing  committees,"  as 
they  are  called.  These  committees,  it  seems,  have  honestly  differed  in 
their  estimation  of  the  interstate  trade  of  the  two  countries,  as  follows: 

The  Austrians  figure  the  imports  from  Austria  into  Hungary  at 
$6,353,900  less  than  the  Hungarians;  on  the  other  hand,  they  figure 
the  exports  from  Hungary  to  Austria  at  $933,800  higher.  And  in  com- 
paring the  trade  for  the  years  1900  and  1901,  Austria  claims  an  excess 
of  exports  from  Hungary  into  her  territory  of  $5,643,400,  while  Hun- 

fary  finds  an  excess  of  imports  from  Austria  into  her  dominions  of 
1,641,300. 

The  Hungarian  committee  openly  declares  that  it  differs  from  the 
Austrian  in  the  valuation  it  places  on  some  fifty  different  articles  of 
trade. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  Consul, 
Budapest,  July  30,  1902. 


TBADE  OF  HUNOABT  WITH  THE  T7NITEB  STATES  IN  1901. 

Neither  the  imports  of  Hungary  from  the  United  States  nor  its 
exports  to  that  country  amounted  m  1901  to  1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
trade  of  Hungary.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States,  like  Austria, 
Sema,  Brazil,  and  British  East  India,  exported  more,  in  value,  to 
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Hungary  than  it  imported  therefrom.  In  this  respect,  it  compares 
favorably  with  Germany,  whose  imports  from  Hungary  are  more 
valuable  than  its  exports  to  the  Kingdom. 

The  average  value  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1901  was  ^1,808,924. 07 — somewhat  less  than  the  average  value  of  the 
imports  in  1900,  but  still  twice  that  of  1899. 

PHOSPHATES. 

The  import  of  phosphates  heads  the  list  with  15,021,166.8  pounds, 
being  almost  the  figure  reached  in  1898,  nearly  twice  that  of  1900,  and 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  1897  and  1899.  The  average  price  paid 
for  these  phosphates  was,  however,  less  than  that  in  1898.  From  sta- 
tistics, it  IS  clear  that  Austria  received  nearly  a  third  more,  while  the 
import  from  Algeria — which,  with  Russia,  competes  most  closely  with 
the  United  States — was  obtained  at  a  price  one-third  lower. 

ROSIN. 

The  United  States  supplied  Hungary  with  one-half  of  its  imports  of 
rosin  in  1901.  In  1899  and  1900,  these  imports  were  attributed  to 
Trieste,  but  last  year  they  were  correctly  given  as  7,343,963.5  pounds. 
The  average  price  fell  from  $3.45  to  $2.23  per  220.46  pounds.  The 
other  half  of  the  imports  was  supplied  by  Austria,  at  an  average  price 
of  $4.06  per  220.46  pounds.  It  is  evident  that  the  American  exporters 
must  be  realizing  less,  even  if  they  now  export  more  of  this  product. 

COTTON,   COPPER,    AND  OIL. 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  raw  copper  were  well  maintained. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  former  has  increased;  that  paid  for  the 
latter  sligntly  lowered.     Mineral  oil  was  imported  in  about  the  same 

Quantity  as  m  1901,  and  at  the  average  price  of  previous  years, 
►wing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  representative  in  this  line, 
the  imports  next  year  will  doubtless  be  decreased. 

TOBACCO. 

The  imports  of  raw  tobacco  fell  off  60  per  cent  in  value,  vet  the 
amount  in  weight  (1,214,955  pounds)  was  nearly  the  same.  The  only 
explanation  is  that  Hungary  bought  better  tobacco  in  1900  than  it  did 
in  1899  and  1901.  paying  an  average  value  of  $53.19  per  220.46 
pounds,  instead  of  $lY.30  and  $20.30  respectively.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  import  of  mw  tobacco  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  which  is  still  shown  separately  in  the  Hungarian  statistics,  did 
not  fall  off  in  value,  while  that  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  did. 

LEAD. 

.^  The  year  1901  is  remarkable  for  the  imports  of  American  crude  lead 
into  Hungary — 993,172.3  pounds,  at  an  average  value  of  $7.21  per 
220.46  pounds.  The  United  States  had  to  compete  with  Austria  and 
Germany,  the  first-mentioned  country  receiving  the  highest  average 
price — fe.06  per  220.46  pounds. 
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PARAFFIN. 

Hungary  still  imports  half  of  her  paraffin  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  average  price  has  risen  from  $14. 21  to  $1 5. 02  per  220. 46.  Ger- 
many, however,  sold  her  small  supply  at  the  old  rates,  so  that  the 
figures  may  be  reversed  in  1902. 

TYPEWRITERS  AND   CALCULATING   MACHINES. 

For  writing  and  calculating  machines,  the  Hungarian  statistician 
opened  a  new  column  in  1900.  The  imports  of  these  machines  from  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  have  l)een  steadily  in- 
creasing, while  the  shipments  from  Austria  have  fallen  off,  perhaps 
because  independent  branches  of  manufacture  in  these  lines  have  been 
opened  in  Budapest.  The  principal  imports,  however,  are  still  put 
down  as  coming  from  Austria. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

In  musical  instruments,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Hungary  imported 
eleven  of  her  own  national  instrument,  the  **czimbalom,"  from  Aus- 
tria. There  is  no  reason  why  an  American  firm  should  not  undertake 
to  supply  this  trade.  The  present  average  import  price  is  $40.60. 
Hungary  exported  many  of  these  instruments  to  Germany,  France, 
Bosnia,  and  Switzerland. 

SEWING   MACHINES. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  the  mechanical 
line,  were  sewing  machines  and  parts.  The  number  of  whole  machines 
purchased  increased  100  per  cent,  but  the  average  price  fell  off — a  fact 
not  true  of  other  lines  of  useful  instruments,  the  prices  paid  for  which 
have  slowly  risen. 

chemicals:  acetate  of  lime. 

The  United  States,  while  ceasing  to  export  saltpeter,  sent  Hungary, 
in  1901,  a  fair  amount  of  a  new  chemical,  acetate  of  lime  (330,690 

E[>unds,  at  an  average  value  of  $5,937.75),  competing  successfully  with 
osnia   (330,244.9  pounds),  and  with  Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  export  of  blue  vitriol. 

In  the  chemical  products,  glues  and  ultmmarine  have  to  be  added 
to  the  list,  which  includes  shoe  blacking,  lampblack,  drugs,  perfumes^ 
and  cosmetics. 

ironware. 

In  iron  and  ironwares,  Hungary  credits  the  United  States  with  raw 
iron,  1,359,797.3  pounds;  steel  in  bai's,  8,377.5  pounds;  plate  and  other 
iron,  440.9  pounds;  stoves  and  the  like,  1,543.2  pounds;  sheet-iron 


220.46  pounds;  iron  piping,  661.38  pounds;  hoes,  spades,  and  shovels, 
2,866  pounds;  pitchforks,  220.46  pounds;  handsaws,  220.46  pounds; 
files,  7,936.6  pounds;  planes,  661. 38  pounds;  other  fine  hardware,  8,377.5 
pounds;  ordinary  hardware,  1,763.7  pounds;  fine  steel  ware,  881.8 
pounds;  revolvers,  661.38  pounds;  cutlery,  1,322.8  pounds,  and  iron 
furniture,  1,102.3  pounds;  which  shows  that  in  all  these  lines  America 
is  beginning  to  compete  with  Austria  and  Germany,  and  can  always 
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benefit  by  retaining  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  as  the  dutv  is 
fairly  high. 

LUMBER. 

The  export  of  wood  from  the  United  States  to  Hungary  continues 
to  be  officially  unnoticed  here.  Timber,  567,905  pounds;  cork,  440.92 
pounds,  and  staves,  167,108.7  pounds,  sold  at  former  rates;  the  last 
named  at  a  better  price  than  the  imports  from  Bosnia,  Koumania, 
Servia,  and  Austria,  viz,  $3.65  instead  of  $2.74  or  $2.13  per  220.46 
pounds. 

TRADE    WITH   CUBA   AND   PORTO   RICO. 

Hungary  exported  nothing,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  in  the  year  1901. 

The  imports  from  those  islands  were: 


Article. 


Coffee  and  tea 

Pepper 

RaisliiB 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Rum 

Rope 

Total 


Weight. 


Value. 


Potinds. 

171,077 

925,235.95 

4fl 

43.65 

882 

82.62 

1,320,335 

869,747.06 

1,102 

243.60 

6,39a 

647.57 

1,500,230 

386,000.45 

TRADE   WITH   THE   PHILIPPINE  ISI^NDS. 

Hungary  exported,  in  1901,  54,453  pounds  of  minerals  (dolomite)  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  at  an  average  value  of  $175.39.  The  invoice 
was  not  presented  at  this  consulate. 

The  imports  from  that  group  were: 


Article. 


Tobacco 

Manila  hemp 

Total 


Pounds. 
3,378,550 
62,611 


3.441  161 


Value. 


9601,104.32 
5,534.59 


606.638.91 


INDUSTRIES. 


The  industrial  conditions  in  Hungary  in  1901  were  considered  by  local 
economic  writers  to  have  been  as  baa  as  during  preceding  years.  A 
crisis  existed  m  the  building  line  and  industries  connectea  therewith, 
such  as  iron  and  machine  manufactures.  To  afford  relief,  the  National 
Government  promised  large  appropriations  for  public  works,  to  be 
begun  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  30  new  industrial  undertakings,  21  were  factories  established, 
with  a  total  force  of  3,149  workmen.  The  other  9  were  rather  enlarge- 
ments of  old  plants.  The  increase  in  capital  of  the  latter  was  $1,000,000. 
The  Government  granted  subsidies  to  23  of  the  30  new  factories,  4  of 
which  are  engaged  in  woodworking,  8  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles, 
6  m  metal  working  (including  a  scythe  and  sickle  factory),  4  in  pro- 
ducing chemicals  (including  2  vegetable-oil  factories,  a  degras,  and  a 
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tarpentine  plant),  two  in  making  collars  and  cuffs*  and  2  in  the  manu- 
facture of  food  products  (meat  preserving  and  chocolate). 

For  the  domestic  industries,  only  about  $19,000  could  be  appropri- 
ated^ which  went  for  school  courses,  plants,  committees  of  arrange- 
ment, machines,  and  tools.  More,  however,  was  done  than  in  previous 
years  to  improve  the  direction  of  this  bmnch. 

The  export  of  domestic  Hungarian  embroideries  and  clay  ware  to 
America  is  still  limited,  but  continues  to  increase  from  3'ear  to  year, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  tourists  who  visit  Hungary. 

SUBSIDIES. 

The  total  amount  of  industrial  subsidy  given  by  the  minister  of 
commerce  in  1901  was  onlv  $200,000.  In  the  face  of  this  small  amount, 
it  can  not  be  wondered  that  as  much  as  12^  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  Hungary  in  1901  was  of  foreign  capitalization.  In  1892, 
however,  the  foreigners  maintained  19^  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial 
activity. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  Consvl. 

Budapest,  November  12^  1902. 


TSADE  OF  HUNGABT  IN  1902. 

Figures  just  published  by  the  Hungarian  state  statistical  bureau 
exhibit  the  trade  of  Hungary  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  as 
follows: 

There  were  343,917,600  pounds  less  and  276,000  pieces  more  of 
merchandise  imported,  and  326,280,800  pounds  less  ana  657,000  pieces 
more  of  merchandise  exported,  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1901. 

The  total  export  exceeded  the  total  import  in  value  by  $6,656,370 
(the  figures  being  $120,762,670  and  $114,106,300,  respectively).  In 
spite  of  this  favorable  balance,  the  statistician  sees  with  regret  that  in 
tne  trade  of  Hungary  with  Austria,  there  was  a  balance  m  favor  of 
the  latter  of  $1,597,610. 

Among  the  items  of  the  balance,  $35,516,730  is  found  to  have  been 
paid  by  Hungary  to  foreign  countries  for  textile  goods,  of  which 
Austria  alone  received  $34,302,940.  Likewise,  of  $6,485,850  paid  for 
clothing  and  underwear,  Austria  received  $6,390,440.  In  leather  and 
iron  and  wares  thereof,  the  statistician  notes  the  same  fact. 

Americans  would  do  well  to  compete  for  the  Hungarian  trade  in 
artistic  and  musical  instruments,  a  branch  of  import  for  which 
$4,374,650  was  paid  last  year. 

Hungary's  export  of  grain,  flour,  and  animals  amounted  for  the  first 
half  of  1902  to  $23,142,000. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  Consul. 

Budapest,  July  26, 1902. 


GOIJ>  CIKOiniATION  IN  HtTNOABT. 

Hungary's  new  gold  coins  of  crown  denomination  (principally  20's 
and  lO's)  were  first  brought  into  common  use  on  August  22^1901.  In 
the  sixteen  months  since  that  date,  coins  to  a  total  value  of  245,740,000 
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crowns  ($65,858,320)  have  been  put  into  circulation,  but  of  this 
116,170,000  crowns  ($31,133,560)  worth  have  found  their  way  back 
into  the  Hungarian  treasury,  so  that  tne  present  circulation  is  only 
129,570,000  gold  crowns  ($32,952,476).  But  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment of  its  own  initiative  put  into  circulation  20,000,000  crowns 
($5,360,000)  worth  of  gold,  so  that  the  present  amount  of  gold  in 
common  use  is  nearly  150,000,000  crowns  ($40,200,000).  The  Hun- 
garian Government  feels  certain  that  the  continuous  circulation  of 
tnis  amount  is  a  proof  that  the  public  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  gold  coins,  and  there  will  be  no  financial  embarrassments  when 
coin  payments  are  assumed  by  the  Government. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  Conmd. 

Budapest,  Decemher  ^5,  190^. 


BELGMTJM. 


REPORT  FROM  CONSUIiATE-GENERAI.  AT  ANTWERP. 

The  result  of  the  commercial  movement  of  Belgium  with  all  other 
countries  during  1901  shows  an  increase  of  importation  over  1900,  but 
a  decrease  in  exportation,  as  indicated  below: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Period. 

General  com- 
merce. 

Special  com- 
merce. 

General  com- 
merce. 

Special  com- 
merce. 

1886-89 

9663,562,600 
565,123,300 
618,429,900 
693,719,200 
701,644,548 

$278,093,700 
314,898,800 
371,911,000 
427,649,400 
428,651,383 

$519,556,000 
519.343.700 
563,251,200 
636,417,600 
625.212,497 

$244,145,000 

1890-M 

269,621,000 

1895-99 

317,137,600 

1900 

371,119,700 

1901 

852,842,600 

Importations  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  during  1901 
amounted  in  value  to  $64,785,275,  as  compared  with  $51,473,100  in  the 
preceding  yeai",  or  an  increase  of  $13,312,175.  The  articles  principally 
affected  were:  Timber  other  than  oak  or  walnut,  $665,2tl;  gmins, 
$11,539,277;  grease,  $1,282,099;  raw  mineral  matter,  $610,845;  chemi- 
cal products  not  specially  classified,  $630,338;  oleaginous  grains, 
$583,053;  vegetables  and  vegetable  substances,  $584,404. 

The  following  classes  of  merchandise  were  received  in  lesser  quan- 
tities: Starch,  $159,418;  living  animals,  horses,  and  foals,  $222,529; 
drugs,  $949,946;  cottons,  $456,638. 

Exportations  to  the  United  States  from  Belgium  during  1901  were 
$15,141,043,  as  contrasted  with  $14,841,700  m  1900,  an  increase  of 
$299,343. 

The  most  important  items  showing  an  increase  were:  Raw  rubber, 
$639,602;  raw  textile  matter,  $280,043;  unworked  lead,  $54,812;  works 
of  art  and  collections  not  otherwise  specified,  $109,238;  raw  hides, 
$612,582;  vegetables,  $131,819;  other  articles,  $478,640. 

The  principal  diminutions  were:  Tanned  hides,  $134,521;  raw  sugar, 
$2,206,762. 

Tables  showing  the  imports  of  Belgium  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1901,  compared  with  tnose  of  1900  and  1899,  and  the 
exports. to  the  United  States  in  the  same  years,  follow: 
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Imparls  from  the  United  Stales  irUo  Belgium. 


Articles. 


1901. 


1900. 


Barley pounds . 

Bran do... 

Buckwheat ...*.- do... 

Indian  com do... 

do... 


Rye 


do. 
do. 


Oat8 

Forage 

Flour: 

Wheat do.... 

Barley,  oatH.  corn do 

UncUiailfled do 

Nonalimentary  fecula do 

Ooffee do 

Cotton do 

Hops..' do — 

Malt do.... 

Raw  animal  substancefi,  mich  as  lard do. . . . 

ilnimal  fat,  not  specified do 

Raw  animal  substances,  horse  hair,  shelb*,  etc dollarR. . 

Fruits: 

Prunes pounds. . 

Dried,  unclaaBified dollarx. . 

Honey p*>unds.. 

Meats: 

Salted  or  onoked,  ham,  tongue,  etc do 

Preserved do — 

Raw  animal  matter,  unclassifled,  grease do 

Petroleum,  refined do 

Rushes,  bamboo,  etc dollarn . . 

Stones,  unclassifled pou  nds . . 

Tar,  asphalt do — 

Copper  and  niekel: 

unworked do — 

Worked do — 

Iron: 

Cast do.... 

Wrought do 

Old do.... 

Not  specified do 

Lead do — 

Steel  in  bars,  sheets,  and  wire,  unspecified do 

Tools,  machines  of  iron  and  steel,  unclassified do 

Machines  and  machinery,  unclassified do 

Machines  and  machinery  in  cast  iron,  unclassified. .  .do 

Bicycles  and  parts dollars . . 

Firearms do 

Hemp pounds.. 

Cordage do — 

India  rubber,  manufactured dollars. . 

Hides,  raw pounds. . 

Leather,  tanned do — 

Furniture dollars. . 

Haberdashery  and  hardware: 

10  per  cent do — 

16  per  cent do — 

Paper,  not  specified pounds. . 

Chemlcarproducts,  unspecified do. . . . 

Dyes  and  colors,  unspecified do 

Drugs,  unclassified,  plants,  roots,  etc do 

Drugs,  glue do — 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured do 

Smoking  and  snuff do 

Cfgars  and  cigarettes do 

Vegetable  oils,  nonallmentry do 

Vegetable  substaneea: 

Unspecified do — 

SeeoB do — 

Oilcakes do.... 

Wood: 

Oak  and  walnut^ 

Split feet.. 

Sawn do 

For  building  purposes  other  than  oak  and  walnut, 
unsawn.feet 

For  building  purposes  other  than  oak  and  walnut, 
beams,  etc..  sawn,  dollars 

Manufactured pounds.. 

Pulp do — 

Hones.. number.. 

Wool pounds.. 

Raw  mineral  matter,  unclassifled dollars. . 

Works  of  art do.^.. 


1899. 


52,372,804 

120,290 

9,618.620 

315.686,839 

14.859.116 

45,702,932 

23,547,568 

7,942,636 

469,128 

67.087 

7,942,536 

11,002.378 

79,399.890 


1,471,066 

27,208.669 

12,469,120 

211.072 

760,239 

106,060 

1.102,430 

25,339,089 

1,146,687 

211,074 

346,675,565 

69,628 

46.435,609 

88,861,523 

9,123,758 
141,090 

4,220,760 

166,860 

2,927,466 

100,166 

171,969,666 

11,442 

103,160 

722,950 

3,687,254 

12,136 

25,499 

528,659 

172,271 

16,040 

334.580 

137.159 

13,423 


34,235 

421,863 

1,646,H66 

1,643.980 

30,078,450 

252,590 

9,745,607 

23,170 

17,842 

39,845,498 

1,835,890 

33,094,369 

178,652,719 


16,132 
834.280 

2,274,891 

88,196 

8,900 

7,250,602 

600 

862,397 

1,085,661 

791 


129,029,110 

4.164,710 

2,174,110 

648,730,820 

21,101,740 

02,919,953 

346,675,566 

7,656,715 

611,406 

40,388 

7,095,460 

1,133,260 

74,707,700 

46,935 

1.796,140 

20,096.830 

14,728,680 

230,720 

1,144,660 

103,720 

1,084,930 

26,141,270 

1,129.040 

941.720 

269,229,720 

78.358 

35,802,700 

79,989,700 

10,660,880 
138,660 


134,398,260 

11,816,491 

5,684,878 

480,966,649 
28,677.368 
62.612,545 

158,747,144 

5,489,573 

810,496 

109,822 

11,297,389 

668.555 

65,840,063 

200,664 

1.687,061 

20,376,604 

9,409,181 

144,908 

748,140 

106,367 

1,206,240 

33,204,624 

1,273,806 

701,528 

802,678,410 

170,397 

40,404,042 

97,684,149 

4,735,478 
106,874 


27,028,400 

86,468,066 

819,120 

1,188,742 

8,644,045 

748,233 

147.620 

202,331 

6,067,965 

6.520,266 

233,190 

360.609 

2,905.175 

683,176 

6,277,615 

4,107,278 

6,928.630 

4,501.678 

22,422 

92,932 

48,250 

9,820 

697,325 

2,692,255 

155, 360 

180,356 

8,273 

4,717 

204,137 

765,891 

144,490 

94,103 

30.160 

20,915 

1,988 

1,096 

18,422 

23,888 

244,855 

1,006,210 

1,036,980 

973,805 

4,475,830 

1,661,896 

38,892,910 

28,606,031 

98,965 

16,728 

10,362,320 

11,341,662 

34,506 

25,968 

9,960 

13,806 

40,151,050 

36,246,906 

977,740 

1,621,474 

9,532,360 

18,448,381 

152,806,140 

164,712,071 

1,066,061 

848,647 

86,670 

81,018 

1,009,620 

1,469,602 

109,024 

40,337 

11,899 

10,736 

4,501,570 

4,968,361 

2,330 

8,932 

125,630 

1,454,141 

469,456 

476,871 

1,939 

6,  111 
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Exports  from  Belgium  to  the  VniU'd  States. 


Alcoholic  liquors,  brandy  of  every  description  in   bot- 
tles   gallons. . 

Brandy  of  every  description  in  casks do — 

Beer,  bottled do. . . . 

Chicory pounds.. 

Cocoa  butter do. . . . 

Coke do.... 

Coal: 

In  bricks do — 

Undenominated do — 

Chemical  products  not  KpeciHed,  as  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 

Shuric  acid dollars. . 
soda pounds.. 

Sulphur do — 

Raw  mineral  matter,  unclassified,  as  tin,  copper,   lead, 

zinc,  etc dollars. . 

Salt: 

Raw pounds.. 

Refined do. . . . 

Lead,  raw do — 

Steel  rails — do — 

Steel  in  bars,  sheets,  and  wire do 

Iron: 

Small  beams do. . . . 

Beaten  in  wire  or  rolled do..., 

Wrought do. . . . 

Coppered,  galvanized,  and  nickeled do 

Machines  and  tools: 

In  cast  iron  and  steel,  not  specified do 

In  iron  and  steel,  unspecified do. . . . 

In  other  metals do. . . 

Firearms dollars.. 

Haberdashery  and  hardware do. . . 

Furniture do. . , 

Cement pounds. 

Sulphur do. . . 

Stones  for  building  purpones do 

Paper,  not  specified do — 

Books: 

Paper  or  bound do 

Unbound do 

Clothing  of  all  kinds,  ready  made dollars. 

Underclothing  of  every  description do 

Cotton  tulles, laces,  etc pounds. 

Cotton  textures,  total  value dollars. 

Woolen  textures do 

Woolen  thread,  carded,  twisted,  etc pounds. 

Wool,  raw do. . . 

Silk  textures dollars. 

Flax pounds. 

Hemp • do. . . 

Oakum do... 

Cordage do. . . 

Oilcloths  of  all  kinds dollars. 

Textures do. . . 

Horsehair,  bristles,  shells,  etr do 

Live  plants  and  flowers do 

Hides,  raw poimds. 

Skins,  dyed  and  tanned do. . . 

Oloves dollars. 

Rags pou  n  ds . 

Medicinal  plants,  essences,  etc do 

Meats,  preserved do 

Mineral  water  of  all  kinds dollars. 

India  rubber: 

Raw pounds. 

Manufacture<l dollars. , 

Rice,  hulled pounds. 

Resin  and  bitumen,  unclassified do. . . 

Glass* 

Window dollars. 

Ordinary do . . . 

Mirrors do..., 

Ivory pounds . 

Works  of  art dollars. 

Sugar,  raw,  beet-root pounds. 

Vegetables: 

Preserved do. . . 

Not  specified do . . . 

Vegetables  and  vegetable  substaiicei^,  not  specified. .  .do 


1901. 


660 

4. 431 

42,622 

58,940 

1,718 

26,087,000 

180,213,000 
80,506,800 

810, 174 
5?2.660 
987,080 

164,040 

132,948 

1,077,670 

2,109,679 

5,166,689 

50,835 

407,440 

617, 166 

681,296 

71,863 

217,712 

97,704 

11,404 

617,062 

19,902 

7.633 

148,792,470 

987,080 

1,114,862 

9,900,919 

141,865 

2,426 

70,998 

398 

21.688 

3,446 

131.819 

36,741 

1,183,094 


3,442,633 

43,747 

664,732 

286,981 


772 

59,760 

71,641 

16,617,609 

43.861 

38,666 

28,001,703 

337,110 

219,764 

49,720 

5,649,463 

4,063 

62,312 

1,602,204 

1,118,388 

171, 106 

747,084 

125,481 

64,154 

10,392,665 

1,444,823 

742,907 

44,739 


1900. 


3,646 
4,160 

29,661 
8,090 

12,560 
14,065,000 

74,250,000 
138.974,000 

766,825 
905,850 
889,760 

172,180 


1,374,582 

3,968,215 

35,975 

2,271,720 

1,391,510 

727,276 

62,081 

486,368 

263,^45 

47,245 

637,673 

82,710 

8,606 

234,202,110 

889,760 

1,078,335 

1,506,425 

112,962 

4,140 

6,959 

100 

20,264 

88,420 

194,  da5 

8,573 

2,596,466 

40 

1,976,065 

122,192 

244,490 

176,368 

1,720 

2,943 

87,160 

71,443 

9,268,600 

221,650 

109,706 

26,141,695 

118,450 

274,510 

«6,087 

3,953,100 

568 

2.780 

1,771,046 

809,976 
112, 916 
498,970 
127,900 
13,818 
113,544,696 

880,840 

i6i,"6i6 


1899. 


1,828 

6,864 

54,128 

828,529 

822 

12,897,000 

126,943,000 
112,303,400 

791,118 
261,981 
522,706 

128,024 

110,230 

108,834 

823,248 

1,249,012 


1,594,477 
824,970 


399,482 

1,026,607 

46,867 

484,084 

16,766 

6,781 

242,288,98« 

522,708 

621,377 

972,629 

120,894 

1,476 

139.618 

23 

14,658 

70,657 

216.607 

25,004 

1,974,862 

66 

1,582,886 

684,716 

398,217 

147,834 

956 

8.436 

80,890 

86,548 

11,742,991 

203,275 

118, 315 

19,928,594 

1(M,954 

294,6*^ 

870,986 

2,336,516 
»46- 
300,807 
2,677,606 

1,(M3,644 

123,973 

205,292 

120,761 

10,915 

24,531,470 

385,928 
283,640 
217,380 
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Exports  from  Belgium  to  the  Ihiited  States — Continued, 


Vegetable  oils: 

Alimentary pounds.. 

Nonalimentary do ... . 

Ap^w^^I  fat do ... . 

Wood  palp do — 

Wood,  worked dollars.. 

Dye  woods pounds . . 

Various  products  for  commercial  use dollais. . 

Dyes  ana  colors do — 


1901. 


873,666 

2,664,806 

4,814,S27 

807,671 

221,648 


8,440 
5,851,157 


1900. 


79,460 

895,655 

8,660,465 

1,087,710 

884,480 

220,500 

1,177 

5,639,180 


1899. 


87,478 

650,946 

6,546,939 

1,042,500 

246, 191 

1,388,098 

93 

8,624,227 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 


Following  a  period  of  great  industrial  prosperity,  Belgium,  like  her 
neighbors,  encountered  in  1900  a  serious  depression;  but  she  overcame 
her  difficulties  more  easily  than  most  of  the  other  European  countries. 
The  national  bank  maintained  a  rate  of  discount  considerably  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  the  German  Empire, 
thus  greatly  alleviating  the  situation. 

The  general  commercial  movement  in  1901  was  only  a  little  less  as 
regards  importations  than  that  of  1900,  but  much  inferior  as  far  as 
exportations  were  concerned.  Quantities,  however^  were  larger  than 
the  preceding  year,  the  difference  being  due  especially  to  the  fall  in 
price  of  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  chemical  products. 

TTbe  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  Belgian  ports  increased  in  1901 
by  734,544,  of  which  711,976  belonged  to  the  pjort  of  Antwerp.  The 
importations  into  Belgium  for  home  consumption  reached  13,333,110 
tons,  of  which  4,700,000  tons  were  shipped  to  Antwerp. 

The  proportion  of  special  commerce  per  inhabitant,  which  was  only 
80  francs  (116.44)  in  1835,  reached  857  francs  (1165.40)  in  1899. 

In  the  development  of  Belgium's  relations  with  transoceanic  countries, 
very  important  progress  was  made.  China,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
turbances, held,  in  1900,  the  twelfth  place  among  the  markets  for 
Belgian  goods,  with  a  total  importation  from  Belgium  of  17,250,000 
tons  for  ner  own  consumption.  Twenty  years  ago,  Belgium's  com- 
mercial movement  with  China  was  nil.  In  1880,  Belgium's  direct 
exportations  to  the  Australian  States,  Canada,  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Indies,  Japan,  or  the  French  colonies  did  not  reach  $200,000. 
In  1900,  the  vames  of  exportations  to  these  countries  were: 


Countries. 


British  India 

Canada  

Japan 

South  Australia... 
New  South  Wales. 
Dutch  East  Indies 
The  Cape 


Valuo. 


«3, 395,0*2 

3.045,92<) 

2,161,021 

i,113,asi 

845,919 

625,127 

G10,652 


Countries. 


Moroo.co — 

Vietoria 

French  West  Africa  Colonies 

French  Indo-Chinu 

TranRvaal 

NaUl 

New  Zealand 


Value. 


*/< 


97,361 
461,  &51 
437,724 
324,433 
222,915 
210,370 
176,402 


The  exports  to  South  and  Central  America  remain  much  inferior  to 
imports  therefrom  into  Belgium. 

However  great  may  be  the  development  of   Belgium's  commerce 
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with  distant  markets,  its  industrial  condition  is  governed  by  its  rela- 
tions with  its  immediate  neighbors  and  the  United  States. 

Of  a  total  importation  of  1427,640,329  in  special  commerce,  i.  e.,  for 
home  consumption,  the  shipments  from  France,  Germany,  England, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  amounted  to  two-thirds,  and  to  these 
same  countries  Belgium  sends  more  than  three-fourths  of  her  total 
exports. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  trade  with  Germany  has  doubled.  This  is  a 
result  not  only  of  the  development  of  German  industry^  but  also  of 
the  commercial  treatj'^  of  December  6, 1891,  instituting  a  special  tariff 
in  favor  of  Belgium.  The  same  mn^y  be  said  of  Austria-Hungary. 
These  treaties  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  31st  of  December,  1903. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  diminished  by  1,389,077  tons  in 
1901  and  that  of  cast  iron  by  254,291  tons.  The  exportation  of  com- 
bustible minerals  reached  6,366,321  tons  (coal  4,890,756  tons,  coke 
830,626  tons,  briquettes  714,941  tons)  against  6,939,162  tons  in  1900 
and  6,103,323  tons  in  1899.  The  importation  reached  3,096,630  tons 
(coal  2,927,462  tons,  coke  162,223  tons,  briquettes  17,155  tons),  against 
3,509,996  in  1900,  and  3,151,604  in  1899. 

The  exportation  of  window  glass  reached  38,236  tons,  as  against 
37,825  tons  in  1900  and  46,136  tons  in  1899;  that  of  plate  glass  reached 
$4,891,064,  as  against  $4,258,484  in  1900  and  $4, 769,317  in  1899.  There 
now  exist  in  Belgium  in  all  32  glassworks,  employing  about  7,200 
hands.  This  industry,  which  prior  to  1900  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  country,  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  prolonged  and 
disastrous  strikes  which  broke  out  in  August,  1900. 

The  exportation  of  steel  and  iron  in  1901  increased,  respectively, 
by  36,000  and  23,600  tons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901,  there  was  a  remarkable  development  in  the 
potato  trade,  this  being  extended  for  the  first  time  to  our  country,  the 
value  of  Belgian  potatoes  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the  1st 
of  October  to  the  31st  of  December  being  1145,552.81.  It  appears 
that  the  Belgian  crop  in  1901  was  not  only  unusually  abundant,  but 
also  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  the  result  being  that  a  new  trade 
sprang  into  existence,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  merchants  here  that 
although  the  crop  of  1902  will  not  be  quite  so  large,  this  trade  may 
be,  in  a  measure,  maintained. 

An  extraordinary  increase  in  the  diamond  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  export  from  Antwerp  to  the  United 
States  in  1900  and  1901.  In  1900,  the  total  value  exported  was 
$613,889.83,  whereas  in  1901  the  total  value  was  $1,376,377.92,  an 
ncrease  of  $862,488.09. 

•  TRADE  IN  THE   KONGO  FREE  STATE. 

The  Kongo  Free  State,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  attacks  upon 
its  administration,  continues  to  progress.  The  last  statistics  of  pmn- 
tations  show  2,631,183  coflfee  plants  and  490,695  cocoa  plants,  besides 
1,175,000  coffee  plants  and  132,000  cocoa  plants  in  nurseries. 

A  brewery  was  built  at  Leopoldville,  and  began  manufacture  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1902. 

Simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  waterways,  routes  for 
automobiles  have  been  constructed  to  complete  the  communications  by 
railway. 
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The  Matadi-Leopoldville  railway  reduced  its  tariff  by  25  per  cent  on 
the  1st  of  *July,  1902,  and  has  agreed  to  transport  at  cost  price  all  the 
material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  African  line, 
which  has  already  been  commenced. 

The  new  railway  will  be  1,800  kilometers  (1,117.8  miles)  in  length, 
and  is  destined  to  connect  the  Kongo  with  the  Nile  and  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. 

Tiie  special  commerce  of  the  Free  State  amounted  in  value  to 
$9,744,260  for  exportations,  and  $4,458,698.35  for  importations.  In 
these  totals,  Belgium  figured  for  $9,083,536.50  and  $3,226,226.79, 
respectively. 

DETAILS  OF  COMMERCE. 

LUMBEB  AND   HARD   WOODS. 

[Duty  on  oak  and  walnut,  19.3  cents  per  cubic  meter;  others,  unsawn.  19.3;  wood,  sawn,  all  dimen- 
sions, fl.l5;  planed  wood,  tl.73.] 

The  year  1901  began  with  an  enormous  stock  at  Antwerp  and  a  fall 
in  price.  Sales  were  very  difficult  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
ana  the  consumption  small.  The  importations  were  much  less  than 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  the  respective  figures  being  539,264  cubic 
metei-s**  ana  590,264  cubic  meters.  The  decrease  was  especially 
marked  in  the  importations  from  Norway,  Finland,  and  the  Riga, 
while  from  America  and  India  there  was  an  increase. 

The  total  importations  during  )901  were — 

I>ine:  Cubic  meten. 

Unaawn 21,S94 

Sawn 391,392 

PlankB 37,223 

Oak  and  teak 81,600 

Cottonwood,  yellow  pine,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  beech 7, 165 

Total 539,264 


COFFEE. 


[Duty,  $1.93  per  220.46  poundK.^ 
lUaumi  of  importations  at  Antwerp  since  1860, 


Bales. 


1898 728,497 

1899 655,670 

1900 540,016 

1901 752,059 


Bales. 

1860 247,303 

1860 197,581 

1870 320,229 

1880 743,667 

1890 669,631 

Thanks  to  the  abundant  crops  at  Rio  and  Santos,  the  above  table 
shows  a  very  considerable  increase  over  the  preceding  years.  The 
year  closed  in  an  unsettled  condition  with  good  average  Santos  quoted 
at  $8.88.  Haitian  coflfees  began  at  $4.82  for  Aux  Cay es,  $5.11  for 
Jacmely  and  $6.40  for  Petit-Goaves,  falling  to  $4.15,  $4.44,  and  $4.92 
in  the  month  of  August,  reaching  their  highest  point  at  $5.21,  $5.45, 
and  $5.60  in  Novemoer,  and  falling  again  to  $5.07,  $5.11,  and  $5.30  at 
the  end  of  December. 


al  cubic  meter  »  86.3  cubic  feeL 
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INDIA    RUBIiEK. 


[Free  of  duty.) 


Importations  of  crude  India  rubber  during  1901  from  the  Kongo  Free 
State  amounted  to  11,918,403  pounds,  jas  compared  with  10,806,949 
pounds  in  1900;  from  other  sources,  949,841  pounds,  as  compared 
with  1,761,270  pounds. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Antwerp  rubber  market  since 
1893: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock  at 

end  of 

year. 

j           Year. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock  at 

end  of 

year. 

1893 

1«9«1 

Tons              Tons. 
164. 5t*;)  ;        160.319 

Tom. 

8.060 

38.840 

87  455 

137. 429 

!  1898 

Ton*. 
1,982.865 
3.349.212 
6,608.302 
5,762.760 

Tf/tis. 
1,816.648 
3.321.091 
5,291.326 
5,959.056 

Tons. 
259.198 

270.256 

231.441 

4a^256 

1.04M.:{28 

1,697.164 

1899 

287.  S92 

1895 

522. 711 
1.098.302 
1.662.710 

1900 

1901 

604.869 

1896 

408.580 

1897 

92.975 

The  market  has  continued  to  develop,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  Bel- 
gian cultivators  in  Africa.  Prices,  rather  weak  during  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  rose  in  April  as  the  result  of  large  purchases  for  Amer- 
ican account.  Owing  to  heavy  arrivals  in  the  summer,  the^^  fell  again 
until  the  December  sale,  when  once  more  the  intervention  of  American 
buyers  caused  them  to  rise.  The  year  closed  with  a  fall  in  price  of 
about  6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  that  in  December,  1900. 


COPAL  GUM. 


The  importation  of  this  article  at  Antwerp  is  becoming  extensive. 
The  total  arrivals  amounted  to  180  tons,  compared  with  19  tons  in  1900. 


CEREALS. 

[Duty:  Oats,  57  cents  per  220.46  pounds,  flour  of  oats.  77  centN;  other,  38  cents;  malt,  28  cents;  other 

cereals,  free.] 

Imports  al  Antwerp  during  1901. 


Whence  imported. 


Wheat. 


AuBtnilia 

California  and  Oregon . 

Canada 

United  States 

East  Indies 

Plata 

Turkey , 

Danube 

Black  Sea  and  Azov  . 

Russia  ( northern ) 

Germanv 

England 

France 

Hungary 

Denmark 


Bushels. 

1.473.690 

7,J07  897 

2.237;  716 

17.581,131 

1.763,748 

8,490,766 

221,902 

24,461,434 

461.630 

21,391 

160,717 

20,213 


Rye. 


Bushels. 


297.308 
36.617 
70,588 


5,804 

24,500 

1.454.202 

358,878 

1(M,526 

43, 761 


Barley. 


Bushels 


898.570 
1U6.621 
549.984 


41,063 

1.896,833 

1.309,846 

2,094,943 

343.574 

170,346 

1,400 

14,042 

82,636 

55,363 


Maize. 


Bushels. 


85,512 
6,477,519 


6,117.590 
106,039 

2.967,250 
316,316 


20,930 
'i9.'78i' 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


729.962 
2,521.041 


168.804 

920.010 

73,880 

1,822,941 

60,131 

840 


1.663 


Flour. 


Bags. 
2,020 


800 
125,768 


325 

13,309 

1,190 

805 
4,252 


Wfieat — The  year  1901  commenced  with  about  the  same  prices  as 
those  of  1900,  American  wheat  beginning  at  $3.14  and  $3.18  and  ending 
in  December  at  $3.23. 

Maize. — In  the  months  of  February  and  March,  the  activity  of 
important  American  bouses  made  prices  very  firm,  and  in  May  they 
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reached  $2.36  for  Americati  mttize.  Prices  then  fell  until  August, 
when  they  rose  again  to  $2, 70  in  September  for  American  maize,  closing 
the  year  from  $2.89  to  $2.99. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  the  fall  in  prices  was  so  great 
that  it  may  rie  estimated  at  50  per  cent.  Briquettea,  which  coat  at  the 
end  of  1900  $6.18  per  ton,  were  quoted  at  the  end  of  1901  at  $3.09. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  American  coal,  but  inasmuch 
as  prices  have  fallen  to  such  an  extent  on  the  European  markets,  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  American  mines  to  export  their 
coal  here. 

The  foUowin?  table  shows  the  coal  production  of  Belgium  since 
1850,  compared  with  that  of  (rcnnany,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States: 


V«r. 

Belglu 

m. 

Oernumy. 

mu.™. 

Britain. 

Unlled  Btala. 

Tbiw. 

9K.m 

M2 

13,  ITS,  000 
ltl.8l>l,76T 

Ills 

si!6i»!o% 

ll_-..'.i.i«0 

-H.  Ml..  Wt 

Tinu. 

' 

After  a  steady  rise  in  price  during  nearly  two  years,  the  market  has 
become  stagnant.  The  price  of  $12.55  for  American  middling  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  not  maintained,  and  fell  gradually  to  $10.12 
in  the  month  of  May.  There  was  a  temporary  rise  of  $0.58  in  June 
and  July,  but  prices  fell  again  to  $10.42  in  August.  The  year  closed 
at  $10.57. 

ImporUfoT  lilt  hut  klc  yean. 


Whence  Imported. 

1896. 

1BB7. 
Bala. 

■n'.wa 

1^. 

im. 

.9<«, 

I«. 

Bala. 

Bala. 

31,396 

Bala. 

w.m. 

Bain. 
88.966 

Bnltt. 

Is 

20.093 

lISBS 

H,S8D 

».9« 

336 
100 

1.161 

ia,Ti2 

3.V15 

38.378 
140 

5;436 
Ml 

1.«1 

i:m3 

2.106 

too 

8,666 
458 

'Sffi 

2.09S 

'ifiiom 

m.vs, 

1Z& 

as 

8.219 
^1 

1 

a!  mo 

'nto 

ti 

Various 

266,388,    M7,<SS 

219.322 

m.io» 

...,S7. 

^6,136 
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HIDBS. 


[Free  of  duty.] 


The  year  was  not  marked  by  the  fluctuations  that  characterized  the 
prices  of  1900.  The  demands  of  England,  however,  were  so  large  that 
prices  generally  increased  6  per  cent.  Thej'  rose  steadily  until  spring, 
when  the  dead  season  set  in  and  business  practically  stopped.  From 
July  to  September,  the  demand  so  advanced  that  toe  prices  for  sala- 
deros  rose  10  per  cent  above  those  at  the  end  of  December.  The  year 
closed  with  a  stock  at  Antweip  and  Havre  of  188,000  hides,  as  against 
377,000  in  1900.  At  Antwerp,  168,000  hides  were  sold,  bs  against 
33,000  in  1900.  Plata  dry  hides  were  imported  to.  the  number  of 
110,000,  as  against  151,000  in  1900. 

The  importations  of  the  year  1901  were  in  greater  part  pessados  and 
dry  calfskins.  The  last  article  was  not  subject  to  any  notable  fluctua- 
tion.    The  following  were  the  prices  at  the  end  of  December: 


Deecriptlon. 


Bollocks,  mataderoB 

Cows,  mataderofi 

Bullock,  campoe .... 
CowB,campo8 


1901. 


$20.26  to  121.28 
20.26  21.28 
17.37  18.91 
17.87         18.91 


1900. 

$19.68  to  $20.65 
19.68    20.66 
17.76    18.83 
15.63    18.83 

Increase. 


$0.67 
.67 
.67 
.57 


Australian  salted  hides  were  imported  to  the  number  of  19,300,  as 
against  19,600  in  1900.  Of  parings  and  clippings,  1,392  bales  were 
imported,  as  compared  with  2,007  m  1900. 


B88ENCB  OF  TURPBNTINB. 

[Free  of  duty.] 

Importalions  at  Antwerp  since  1860. 

FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


1860. 


Barrels. 

Wilmington 

Charleston i  200 

New  York I      12,314 

Savannah 

Brunswick 

New  Orleans 

Via  England 

Via  HamburK 

Via  Rotterdam 


Total 12,614 


1870. 


BarreU. 
1,685 


8,914 


1880. 


6,499 


Barrels. 

14,595 

2,751 

2,857 

900 


1890. 


1900. 


Barrds. 
2,941 


I 


1,421 
150 


16.438 
1,500 


1,280 


Barrels. 


22,674        22,160 


44,666 


500 
150 


75 


45,S91 


1901. 


Barrels. 


100 
48,452 


850 


49,402 


FROM  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 


Bordeaux 

Bayonne 

Bilbao  and  Santander 

Total 


Packages. 
21 


Packages.  Padeaaes. 
5,899 


382 
5,951 


8,336 


21 


6,388  I       8,785 


Padnges. 


3,893 
8,093 
1,000 


12,986 


Packages, 
2,850 
1,075 
8,287 


7,212 


Padtages. 
1,350 
1,545 
4,856 


7,750 
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PRUNES. 
[Duty  M.82  p  r  220.46  pounds  packed  in  barrels  of  400  pounds  wiinimnm,  or  sacks  of  180  pounds,  12.89.] 

While  the  French  crop  of  prunes  was  limited,  that  of  California, 
although  not  so  abundant  as  usual,  supplied  an  excellent  fruit.  In 
Bosnia  and  Servia,  the  crops  were  good,  but  the  quality  mediocre. 
The  average  prices  throughout  the  year  were  from  $10,42  to  $12.54. 

APRICOT8. 

[Duty,  eyaporated  California,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.] 

The  California  crop  was  practically  nil,  in  consequence  of  which 
prices  remained  very  high,  and  American  exporters  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  sell  the  accumulated  stock  of  1900  at  very  remun- 
erative prices,  which  ranged  from  $21.23  to  $27.02. 

APPLES,   EVAPORATED. 
[Duty,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.] 

The  American  crop  of  prime  apples  being  very  limited,  second 
qualities  were  exported  in  abundance.  The  prices  varied  from  $22.97 
to  $24.12. 

IVORY. 

[Free  of  duty.] 

The  movement  of  the  ivory  market  for  1901  shows  a  slight  decrease 
as  compared  with  that  of  1900.  The  quantities  of  ivory  impoiled  and 
sold  since  1888  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 


1888 
1090 
18M 
1896 
1896 


Imports. 

Sales. 

Tons. 

TbM. 

6t 

6i 

76f 

76i| 

2601 

183i 

8561 

270 

197 

261 

Year. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Imports. 


Tons. 
261 
2271 
S28 
328 
822^ 


Tbiw. 
277 
202 
2871 
831 
807i 


IiARD. 


[Free  of  duty.] 

A  rise  in  prices  was  expected  at  the  end  of  1900,  but  not  what  was 
realized  during  1901.  Tne  reasons  for  this  were  the  high  price  of 
maize,  which  is  the  natural  food  for  ho^s  in  America,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  requirements  of  the  American  population,  which 
leave  a  smaller  quantity  free  for  exportation;  also  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  hog  breeders  in  Europe.  The  year  was  therefore  very 
satisfactory  for  those  who  had  a  stock  of  lard  in  hand,  especially  for 
speculators. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 4 
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Importations  during  1900  and  1901. 


New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Newport  News 

Montreal 

Portland 

Chicago 


Total 


Whence  imported. 


1901. 


Tyerees. 
8,670 
2,227 
3,856 
50 
1,390 
2,490 
860 


19,032 


Packages. 
99,507 
25,377 
21,525 


28,458 

12,493 

9,409 

850 


197,814 


1901. 


Tierces. 

13,788 

635 

6,961 

1,415 

4,616 

1,084 

140 


28,729 


Packoffes. 

123,528 

25,765 

42,206 

4,798 

44,701 

18,362 

4,425 


263,885 


WOOL. 


[Free  of  duty.] 


The  year  1901  contrasted  strangely  with  1900,  By  reason  of  its 
calmness  and  the  slight  fluctuations  of  the  market,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  period  of  convalescence  after  the  disasters  of  1900. 

The  auction  in  January  showed  an  increase  of  from  2  to  3  cents  over 
the  prices  of  the  preceding  November.  At  the  end  of  March,  prices 
reached  $0.80  to  10.81.  In  April  merinos  rose  1  to  2  cents,  and  cross- 
breds  fell  1  cent.  At  the  end  of  June,  combed  wool  was  quoted  at 
$0.78  to  $0.80;  at  the  end  of  August,  $0.82  to  $0,825;  at  the  end  of 
October,  $0.77  to  $0.79;  at  the  end  of  November,  $0.79  to  $0.80;  at 
the  end  of  December,  $0.80  to  $0.82. 


Imports  al  Antwerp  since  1860. 
Bales. 


1850 21,294 

1860 16,245 

1870 135,586 

1880 159,015 


Bales. 


1890 294,931 

1899 238,776 

1900 215,531 

1901 178,823 


Movement  of  the  Antwerp  market  in  1900  and  1901. 


From— 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Transit. 

Stock,  Dec.  31. 

1900.           1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

La  Plata 

Bales. 

86.130 

173 

15,767 

131 

358 

112,969 

Bales. 

88,795 
14 

15,969 
76 
57 

73,912 

Bales. 

25,999 

24 

4,083 

33 

4 

1,284 

Bales. 

36,752 

98 

1,023 

77 

17 

2,139 

Bales. 

68,310 

40 

11,742 

73 

349 

111,470 

Bales. 
55,233 

25 
15,432 

17 

Bales. 

7,844 

109 

698 

28 

6 

236 

Bales. 
4,654 

Chile  and  Peru 

Cape 

212 

Africa 

10 

Spain 

45 

Australia 

71,777 

282 

Total 

215,531 

178,823 

81,428 

At)  inA 

181,990 

142,484 

8,920 

6,163 

Sheepskins: 

La  Plata 

Various 

1,948 
7,132 

2.189 
7,690 

334 
357 

682 
55 

1,613 
6,775 

1,699 
7,535 

102 

60 

Total 

9,060 

9,729 

691 

637 

8,288 

9,134 

102 

60 

PETR0LET7M. 
[Free  of  duty.] 


The  use  of  petroleum  for  heating  purposes  has  advanced  very  largely 
of  late,  because  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  coal  prices  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Petroleum  is  now  considered  a  serious  rival  to 
coal,  its  use  being  already  extended  to  the  industries.  Russian  refined 
petroleum  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of  $0.48  only,  the  low  prices  being 
in  April,  May,  and  June. 
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Importatiotuf  of  refined  j)etrolenm  at  Antioerj)  since.  1862, 


From— 


United  States packages. 

Ruflsia barrels. 


1862. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1899. 

1900. 

36,000 

400,000 

762,803 

718,497 
167,400 

854,361 
191,600 

767,165 
201,806 

1901. 


884,660 
194,000 


The  prices  of  the  American  product  during  1901  (per  220.46  pounds) 
were — 


January.. 
February 
March  ... 

April 

Bfay 

June 


Month 


Price. 


93.47.4 
3.61.8 
3.61.8 
3.32.9 
3.08.8 
8.06.8 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  , 


Month. 


Price. 


8.42.5 
8.42.5 
8.47.4 
8.47.4 
3.37.7 


RESIN  AND  BITUMEN. 


[Free  of  duty.] 


The  Quantities  imported  during  last  year  showed  an  increase  over 
those  or  1900.  Although  the  demand  was  weaker,  prices  rose  steadily, 
especially  for  the  finer  qualities,  which  have  rarely  reached  such  heights. 
The  importations  were: 


FROM  FRANCE. 


1860. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Bordeaux 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 
10,697 
15,366 

Barrds. 
10,769 
11,542 

Barrels. 

6,243 

10,018 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 
9,340 
2,716 

Barrels. 
12,225 

Bayonue 

2,670 

Total 

26,963 

22,311 

16,261 

12,066 

14,795 

FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


New  York 

13,500 

63,270 

19,532 

24.626 
11,066 

5,520 

8,400 

2,000 

WilminKton 

81,248 

908 

5,669 

Charleston 

Savannah 

12,109 

48,012 

47,040 
8,000 

58,070 

New  Orleans .  - » 

216 

BruTWwIclf  n , 

1,297 
600 

4,000 

Baltimore , 

2,200 
200 

8,700 
460 

8,800 

Via  H^wnbiinr 

Via   England   and 

TTollRnd  -- -- 

3,876 

Total 

13,500 

63,270 

23,624 

87,258 

49,697 

55,032 

62,590 

67,370 

SALTED   PROVISIONS. 

[Free  of  duty.] 


Salted  provisions  began  the  year  at  prices  from  $17.37  to  $18.33, 
rising  steadily  until  they  reached  $22.19  to  $22.96  during  the  last 
montn  of  the  year.  In  November  only,  was  there  a  slight  fall,  Decem- 
ber making  up  for  the  loss. 
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Importations  at  Antwerp  since  1880, 


From— 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

NewYork 

Cases. 
122,583 
12,871 
2,996 

Barrels. 

8,807 

664 

Cases. 

65,767 

1,776 

25,416 

6,661 

Barrels. 
829 

Cases. 
41,932 

660 
13.036 

771 

Barrels. 
997 

Casa. 
23,628 

500 
5,756 

466 

Barrels. 
416 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

50 
150 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 1 

Newport  News , .  -  - -  - 

60 
50 
60 

1,904 

874 
160 

20 

Portland 

Montreal 

150 

Hamburg    and 
BTf^mpn  r  -  -  -  -  T  -  -  - 

66 

8,126 

12,609 

499 

852 

8 

164 

29 

22 

5,466 

615 

2,174 

Prance 

Enarland 

64 

1,056 

8,976 

Others 

Total 

164,248 

9,995 

105,085 

1,396 

58,599 

1,197 

36,348 

2,760 

Packages 

164,243 

106,433 

59,696 

38,106 

TOBACCO. 


[Duty  S10.61,  excise  12.89,  per  220.46  pounds.] 
Movement  of  the  Antwerp  market  for  the  year  190 1. 


Stock,  Jan.  1 

Importations 

Total 

Sales 

Stock  at  end  of  December 


Kentucky. 


Hogsheads. 
1,040 
6,860 


Virginia. 


Hog^teads. 
402 
1,021 


Maryland 
and  Ohio. 


Hogsheads. 

79 

130 


6,900 
6,723 


1,513 
1,829 


1,177 


184 


209 
209 


Total. 


Hogsheads. 
1,611 
7,011 


8,622 
7,261 


1,361 


The  stock  on  hand  in  the  warehouses  on  the  31st  of  December,  1901, 
was  2,568  hogsheads. 

Tobacco  in  hoasheads. — ^The  firmness  in  prices  continued  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  American  trusts  controlled  the  market  to  such  an 
extent  that  importation  was  rendered  most  difficult. 

Seed  Z<^/!— Transactions  greatly  diminished  in  1901,  and  the  bad 
crops  scarcely  permitted  the  importation  of  the  necessary  quantity, 
whue  the  complete  lack  of  Manila  tobacco  and  the  destruction  of  "the 
stock  of  Mexican  tobacco  in  the  great  fire  of  the  bonded  warehouses 
in  June  precluded  the  transactions  hoped  for. 

INDUSTRIES. 

SHIPYARDS. 

The  John  Cockerill  yards  at  Hoboken  turned  out,  in  1901,  1  screw 
steamer  of  4,000  tons,  6  stern  wheelers,  2  screw  tugs,  1  screw  ferry- 
boat, and  7  whaling  vessels;  and  at  the  beginning  of  9ie  year  they  were 
constructing  a  4,000-ton  steamer,  5  screw  steamers,  and  3  side  wheelers. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  the  present  moment  is  about  800. 

The  Antwerp  shipbuilding  yards  were  constituted  in  February,  1900. 
The  filling  in  of  the  land  was  begun  in  June  of  the  same  year.  In 
December  the  workshops  were  constructed,  and  the  machinery  placed 
in  March,  1901.  The  keel  of  the  first  steamer,  of  2,200  tons,  ordered 
by  a  Belgian  firm,  was  laid  in  August,  1901;  that  of  the  second  in 
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October,  and  that  of  the  third  in  December.     The  number  of  workmen 
employcKl  is  about  480. 

The  Antwerp  Boiler  Works  undertake  the  manufacture  of  boilers 
of  all  systems  and  sorts;  also  of  reservoirs,  gasometers,  beams,  loists, 
etc.  The  shipbuilding  is  limited  to  the  construction  of  tu^s,  lighters, 
and  stem  wheelers.  This  establishment  has  a  thorougnly  modern 
plant,  using  steam,  electricity,  hydraulic,  and  pneumatic  force.  The 
company  employs  about  500  workmen. 

BBEWBRIBB. 

The  number  of  breweries  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  1898,  there  were 
3,141  breweries  in  activity;  in  1899, 3,181;  in  1900, 3,223,  and  in  1901, 
the  number  was  3,253. 

The  quantities  of  flour  used  are  approximately  the  following: 

Poundfl. 

1898 180,492,968 

1899 187,937,792 

1900 189,647,370 

1901 188,259,414 


DlflniUERIBB. 


The  question  of  distilleries  has  become  more  complex  than  ever. 
Some  wish  this  branch  of  industry  to  flourish,  while  others  urge  its 
total  suppression.  The  Government,  however,  requires  the  revenue 
and  the  population  demands  distillery  products  without  prohibitive 
taxation.  The  following  was  the  situation  of  Belgian  distilleries  dur- 
ing 1901: 


PiovlnceB. 


Antwerp 

Brabant 

West  Flanders 
East  Flanden. 

Halnaut 

liege 

limtmiK 

Lazembiiig. . . 
Namur 

Total.... 


Number  of 


Production 


dSSiSSL  "««><»«««• 


OaUont. 
4,688,116 
8,598,271 
2,145,647 
2,101,261 
8,746,778 
799,601 
1,972,966 

471,386 


19,409,025 


MAKUFACTUBS  OF  BUQAB. 


Prices  began  on  the  2d  of  January  at  $4.27,  reaching  the  highest 

Kint— f4.77— on  June  26,  and  falling  gradually  to  $3.14  on  Decem- 
r  13.    The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of  raw  sugar  from 
Belgium  during  1901, 1900,  and  1899: 


Destination. 


England , 

Canada 

United  States... 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 


1901. 


7tn8. 

08,405 

26,686 
4,724 
8,796 

47,584 
844 


176,888 


1900. 


Tons. 

109,944 

48,177 

51,554 

411 

87,812 

205 


243,103 


1899. 


Tma. 

100,886 
27,797 
11,127 


40,090 
8,882 


188,182 
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The  following  figures  show  the  quantity  of  exports  during  the  Octo- 
ber-December quarter  of  the  last  tliree  years: 

Tons. 

1901 96,330 

1900 129,444 

1899 77,268 

The  exportations  of  Belgian  Portland  cement  amounted  to  491,673 
tons  in  1901,  as  compared  with  408,284  tons  in  1900. 

The  first  artificial  cenaent  factory  was  started  in  Belgium  in  1874, 
and  there  are  at  the  present  time  12  working  plants  in  the  country. 

POBT  OP  ANTWERP;   MERCHANT  MARINE. 

• 

Of  the  2,000  running  meters  (6,670  feet)  of  quays  in  course  of  con- 
struction by  the  Government  at  the  south  river  front,  836  (3,277  feet) 
have  been  formally  handed  over  to  the  city,  the  latter  immediately 
constructing  the  necessary  sheds,  hydraulic  cranes,  etc. 

During  the  year  1901,  the  works  in  connection  with  the  new  petro- 
leum installation  at  the  south  were  well  advanced.  The  gates  of  the 
dry  docks  are  being  renewed,  and  new  sheds,  covering  an  area  of 
6,120  square  meters  (67.684  square  feet),  have  been  erected  at  the 
Kattindyck  dock.  At  tne  Asia  dock,  a  new  warehouse  for  ores  has 
been  constructed. 

Thirty  new  2-ton  cranes  have  been  purchased  for  the  river  and  dock 
quays.  The  bonded  warehouses  destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1901,  are 
now  in  course  of  reconstruction  and  are  expected  to  be  completed  by 
tiie  end  of  1902.  Thev  will  be  of  noncombustible  material,  and  the 
different  buildings  will  be  isolated. 

The  Belgian  merchant  marine  is  composed  as  follows: 


Year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1901 


Number  of  yeasels. 


Steam. 


66 

24 

10 

4 

6 


Sail. 


12 
42 
46 
69 
66 


Total. 


67 
66 
56 
73 
72 


Tonmi^  of  veaels. 


Steam. 


20,648 
10,442 

4,398 
741 

1,121 


Sail. 


9,501 

65,224 

71,053 

112,518 

109,336 


Total. 


80,149 

75,666 

75,946 

113.259 

110,457 


Average  tonnage 
per  vessel. 


Steam. 


375 
435 
439 
185 
187 


Sail. 


791 
1,553 
1,555 
1,631 
1,657 


The  number  of  steamers  arriving  at  Antwerp  since  1860  has  been: 


1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

VoyaiTOfl 

410 
139,610 

1,745 
722,865 

3,158 
2,600,562 

3,879 

4  791 

4,943 
6,556,770 

4,843 
6,442,347 

4.740 
7,197,839 

Tons 

4,257,027  6,144,810 

i 

Irrivals  by  sea,  fo^- 

1900. 

1901. 

I 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V<iflHel8. 

Tons. 

Brussels 

164 

31,056 

136 
8 
2 

23,804 
315 

Lou  vain 

Tcrmonde  

1 

112 

214 

Total 

165 

31,168 

141 

24,888 
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The  totals  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  entered  at  Antwerp  were: 


VesBels. 
Tons. . . 


6,414 
6,720,160 


5,267 
7,432,126 


The  totals  of  vessels  entered  at  all  Belgian  ports  were: 


VeaKls. 
Tons... 


1901. 


8,671 
9,287,706 


NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  mercantile  paper  in  Belgium  discounted  in  1901  amounted  to 
$492,425,305.56.  The  branch  bank  discounted  243,118  bills  of  exchange, 
amounting  to  $77,087,330. 85.  If  to  the  sum  total  of  Belgian  bills  of 
exchange  discounted  be  added  22,848  bills  of  exchange  on  foreign 
countries  (amounting  to  $158,146,603),  it  is  seen  that  the  National 
Bank  received,  in  1901,  3,892,835  bills  of  exchange,  amounting  to 
$650,571,908.63. 

In  1901,  the  bank  refused  3,728  bills  of  exchange,  which  did  not  fulfill 
the  required  statutory  conditions.  These  bills  amounted  to  $862,216. 50. 
Acceptances  on  December  31,  1901,  amounted  to  $92,310,678.53;  for- 
eign mercantile  paper  included  in  this  sum  was  valued  at  $31,370,700,43. 

The  movement  of  the  bank  and  branches  was: 


At— 

Receipts. 

PaynientB. 

BrniiBelfl 

1841,177,856.20 

1,276,809,640.69 

840,764,354.79 

9835.642.987.97 

Aflrencies - - 

1.214. 804. 726. 98 

Branch  hApi^ 

• 

339,588,445.66 

0- 

2,468,751,851.70 

2,390,086,196.61 

Receipts  on  account  of  the  treasury $376, 126, 944. 83 

Payments 374,468,417.83 

General  movement 760, 695, 362. 66 

The  balance  in  the  bank  on  December  31, 1901,  was  $4,245,295.61. 
The  credit  of  the  savings  bank  figures  to  the  extent  of  91,613,728.52  in 
the  general  balance  of  accounts  current. 

The  bills  of  exchange  credited  on  account  at  Brussels  during  1901 
reached  the  number  of  158,512,  for  a  sum  of  $136,829,221.75;  the 
bills  of  exchange  credited  on  account  in  the  provinces  was  276,696,  for 
the  sum  of  $125,473,950.13:  total,  $261,303,171.88. 

On  December  31,  1901,  tne  declared  value  of  voluntary  deposits  was 
$91,548,175.71.  In  this  sum  was  included  $14,329,532.30,  the  deposits 
in  the  branch  bank.    The  tax  on  deposit  was  |51,148.89. 


56  COMMEBOIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL  REPOBTS. 

The  public  funds  belonging  to  the  bank  amounted  to  $9,633,291.60 
on  December  31,  1901.     They  included  the  following: 

Bolfiri&u  debt* 

2J  nominal  value  capital $1,283,700.90 

3  (first  series) 1,698,438.60 

3  (second  series) 6,681,415.80 

3  (third  series) 1,218,119.50 

Amount  of  notes  payable  to  bearer 152, 022, 240. 00 

Notes  in  treasury 26.701,486.31 

Bills  in  circulation  on  December  31,  1900 125,320,753.69 

Earnings  on  the  stock  for  both  half  years 28. 17 

Earnings  of  the  stock  of  reserve  fund 3. 42 

Together 31.59 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 

Consul'  Oeneral, 
Antwerp,  October  17^  1902. 


BELGL/LN  COMMEBCE  IN  190d. 

IMPORTS. 

The  quantity  of  barley  imported  from  the  United  States  into  this 
country  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902  was  15,937,688  pounds,  a 
decrease  of  6,804,568  pounds  from  the  figures  of  the  precedmg  year. 

Shipments  of  Indian  corn  fell  off  about  213,000,000  pounds,  the  fig- 
ures beinff  over  5,000,000  in  1902,  219,600,000  in  1901,  and  281,000,000 
in  1900,  thus  showing  a  decline  for  the  past  three  years. 

Wheat,  which  rose  from  261,389,016  pounds  in  1900  to  691,555.064 
in  1901,  fell  to  460,144,887  pounds  for  the  same  period  of  1902.  Wheat 
flour  also  fell  from  4,412,473  pounds  in  1901  to  1,972,209  pounds  for 
the  same  period  in  1902. 

Coffee,  which  fell  about  273,000  pounds  in  1901,  reached  348,088 
pounds,  an  increase  of  4,000  pounds  for  the  same  period  in  1902. 

Importations  of  cotton,  which  increased  by  about  3,000,000  pounds 
in  1901,  fell  to  30,067,415  pounds  in  1902,  a  decrease  of  14,803,095 
pounds. 

Importations  of  lard  decreased  by  1,000,000  pounds  in  1902.  Ani- 
mal fat,  including  fish  oil,  fell  4,000,000  pounds  in  1902,  while  in  1901 
it  showed  an  increase  of  1,000,000.  The  importations  of  raw  animal 
substances,  such  as  horsehair,  shells,  etc.,  fell  from  9112,816  in  1901 
to  $76,035  in  1902. 

The  fruit  trade  from  the  United  States,  which  decreased  by  about 
760,000  pounds  last  year,  increased  this  year  by  654,549  pounds. 
Unclassined  dried  fruits  have  increased  m  value  by  $15,813. 

The  notable  gain  in  preserved  meats  in  1901  has  been  maintained 
and  enlarged  by  about  89,000  pounds.  Animal  grease,  which  advanced 
by  about  1,100,000  pounds  in  1901,  decreased  about  4,000,000  pounds 
in  1902. 

The  importations  of  petroleum  rose  from  109,874,159  pounds  to 
127,937,103  pounds,  an  increase  of  18,062,944  pounds 

In  copper  and  nickel,  un worked,  there  was  an  increase  of  about 
4,000,000  pounds,  while  in  the  same  metals,  worked,  there  was  a  decrease 
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of  about  83,000  pounds  in  1902.  The  heavy  fall  m  cast  iron  seems  to 
continue^  the  total  this  year  being  303,600  pounds,  against  4,201,968  in 
1901,  a  decrease  of  about  3,800,000  pounds.  Wrought  iron,  on  the 
contrary,  advanced  by  84,107  pounds.  Old  iron  shows  a  very  heavy 
falling  off,  the  total  of  this  year  being  618,970  pounds,  against  1,025,140 
in  1901. 

Lead,  which  reached  last  year  12,857,359  pounds,  fell  again  to 
6,724,383,  a  decrease  of  about  6,000,000  pounds.  Tools  and  machinery 
of  iron  and  steel  increased  by  72,003  pounds.  The  bicycle  trade  shows 
an  advance,  the  increase  being  $5,865.  The  gain  in  hrearms  was  not 
maintained,  the  totals  being  ll9,660  in  1901  and  $6,748  in  1902,  a 
decrease  of  $12,912.  Hemp,  though  amounting  to  318,668  pounds  in 
1901,  reached  this  year  721,501  pounds.  Raw  hides  fell  slightly — 
17,000  pounds.  Paper,  unclassified,  which  fell  from  228,218  pounds 
in  1900  to  42,844  in  1901,  rose  to  352,169  pounds  for  the  same  period 
in  1902.  There  is  an  increase  over  the  figures  of  both  1900  and  1901  in 
the  importations  of  chemical  products,  such  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  of 
some  $t4,000.  Dyes  and  colors  increased  from  975,094  pounds  m  1901 
to  1,095,934  in  1902,  Drugs,  such  as  plants,  roots,  flowers,  etc.,  show  a 
very  heavy  falling  off,  the  totals  being  20,220,216  pounds  in  1901  and 
10,278,097  in  1902,  a  decrease  of  9,942,119  pounds.  Unmanufactured 
tobacco  shows  a  slight  decrease,  the  figures  being  4,791,728  pounds  in 
1901  and  4,370,557  pounds  in  1902.  Vegetable  oils,  nonalimentary,  fell 
from  19,000,000  pounds  to  11,000,000  pounds.  Vegetable  substances, 
such  as  oleaginous  seeds,  increased  by  1,000,000  pounds,  while  vege- 
table substances  unclassified,  as  well  as  seeds,  fell  from  1,030,297  pounds 
to  174,946  pounds.  Importations  of  oil  cakes  have  risen  from  89,000,000 
to  125,000,000  pounds.  Oak  and  walnut,  sawn,  have  shown  a  decline 
of  about  153,000  feet  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previoms 
year.  Wood  pulp  has  increased  by  176,530  pounds.  The  number  of 
horses  imported  during  the  past  three  years  has  been:  1900,  1,867; 
1901,  433;  1902,  169.  Wool  imports  have  risen  from  187,000  pounds 
in  1901  to  381,000  pounds  in  1902. 


Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Bdffium  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1909, 

1901,  1900, 

[Amounts  given  in  pounds  unless  otherwise  stated.] 


Articles. 


Barley 

Bran 

Buckwheat. 
Indian  com 
Rye 


Oats 

Wheat,  spelt,  and  medin 

Forage 

Flou  r,  wheat 

Flour  of  barley,  oats,  com,  and  buckwheat. 

Flour,  unclasdfled 

Nonalimentary  fecula 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Hopa 

Malt. 


Raw  animal  matter,  such  as  lard 

Animal  iat,  not  specified,  flsh  oil 

Raw  animal  sabstances,  bonehair,  shells,  etc. 
Pniito: 

Prunes 

Prted,  nnclasBlfled 

Honey 


1. 

6, 

12, 

460, 

12, 

1, 


80, 


10, 
8, 


221,880 
831,590 
469,600 
832,375 
144,887 
721,913 
972,209 
21,355 
68,776 
801,118 
848,088 
067,415 
1,280 
226,622 
608.423 
344,334 
•76,035 

827,114 
965.628 
511,544 


22,742,256 

120.481 

1,638,057 

219,119.448 

5,131,952 

89,800.194 

691,555,064 

6,134,752 

4,412,473 

310,255 

22,632 

2,411,727 

344,016 

44,870,510 


1,220,840 

11.950.044 

7,529,977 

$112,816 

172,565 
t49,810 
619,278 


1900. 


112,051,650 

4,047.072 

2, 174, 110 

281,121,906 

15,516,955 

23,747,257 

261,889,016 

6,623,488 

6,881,804 

286,387 

26,587 

4,968,612 

617,288 

41,708,911 

18,611 

968,912 

9,178,190 

6,433,948 

•66,492 

989,050 
•09,178 
008,182 
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Imports  from  the  DnUed  Stales  into  Belgiurafor  the  first  six  vionths  of  tiie  years  1902, 1901 , 

i^O?— CJontinued. 


ArttdoB. 


Meats: 

Salted  or  8iiioked«  ham,  tongue,  etc 

Proserred 

Raw  antmal  matter,  grease 

Petroleum,  refined 

Rushes,  bamboo,  etc 

Stones,  unclawincd 

Tar,  asphalt,  etc 

Copper  and  nickel: 

unworked 

Worked 

Iron: 

Cast 

Wrought 

Old 

Notspedfled 

Lead 


1902. 


Steel  in  bars,  sheets,  and  wire,  unspecified 

Tools,  machines  of  iron  and  steel,  unclasoifled 
Machines  and  machinery: 

Unclaasifled 

In  cast  iron,  unclassified 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Firearms 

Hemp 


Cordage 

India  rubber,  manufactured 

Hides,  raw 

Leather,  tanned 

Furniture 

Haberdashery  and  hardware 

Paper,  not  specified 

Chemical  products,  unspecified,  as  carbonic-acid  gas,  etc  . 

Dyes  and  colors,  unspecified 

Drugs,  unclasslfled,  plants,  roots,  fiowers,  etc 

Drugs,  glue 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Smoking  and  snuff 

Clgan  and  cigarettes 

Vegetable  oils,  nonalimentary 

Vegetable  oils  and  substances: 

Oleaginous  grains 

Unspecified  grains 

Oilcakes 

Wood,  oak  and  walnut: 

Split feet-. 

Sawed do 

Wood  for  building  purposes  other  than  oak  and  walnut: 

Unsawed feet.. 

Sawed,  beams,  etc do 

Wood,  worked 

Wood  pulp 

Horses number.. 

Wool 


Raw  mineral  matter,  unclsssified,  as  mineral,  copper,  lead, 

sine,  etc , 

Works  of  art , 


10,648,765 

690.784 

8,844,334 

127,987,103 

t27,684 

21,789,264 

51,069,708 

9,115,403 
26.109 

808,600 
85,129 

618,970 

157,678 

6,724,383 

63,113 

435,894 

83,241 

1,454,356 

912,023 

96,748 

721,601 

76,744 

»1,812 

251,852 

70,877 

S10,782 

•27,875 

852,169 

$700,016 

1,095,934 

10,278,097 

27,062 

4,370,557 

9,974 

10,799 

11,419,892 

1,628,628 

174,946 

125,010,648 

7,836 
259,396 

25,168 

89,167 

8,292 

4,014,484 

169 

381,132 

S512,944 
98,142 


1901. 


11,089,578 

601,848 

7,529,877 

109,874,159 

924,867 

23,932,917 

42,153,142 

4,935.614 
59,250 

4,201.968 

1,022 

1,025.140 

37,290 

12,857,359 

49,630 

363,891 

79,564 
1,981,240 

16,158 
919.660 
818,668 

78,914 

91,404 
268,326 

80,057 
910,753 
914,582 

42,844 

9626,245 

975,094 

20,220,216 

31,591 

4,791,728 

11,640 

9,909 

19,328,782 

857,576 

1,080,297 

89,421,000 

13,237 
412,384 

36.207 

344,052 

3.108 

3,837,954 

433 

187,800 

9707^ 
9876 


1900. 


11,870,448 

485,452 

6,433,948 

107,035,975 

857.045 

28,873,200 

38,872,671 

6,462,861 
98,638 

13,908,155 
133,250 

1,937,678 
106,669 

3,244,891 
155,127 
704,336 

26,402 

4,187,086 

915,967 

911,614 

89,021 

10.692 

92,300 

78,069 

37,588 

911,777 

910,683 

228,218 

9564,652 

2,932,547 

22,275,520 

41,610 

5,248.220 

23,950 

6,460 

21,241,761 

853,246 

245,266 

85,692,800 

12,390 
600,024 

19,697 
111,795 

7,267 
906,707 

1,867 
125,662 

9220,318 
9497 


EXPORTS. 


The  exportations  of  chicory  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  were 
nil.  Chemical  products,  not  specified,  such  as  carbonic  acia  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  increased  slightly,  the  totals  being  $347,731  in  1901  and 
1362,546  for  the  same  period  in  1902.  The  exportation  of  soda  and 
carbonate  shows  a  decrease  of  about  93,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
1901.  Steel  rails,  which  decreased  by  1 ,000,000  pounds  in  1901 ,  reached 
this  year  6,623,931  pounds,  an  increase  of  6,481,949  pounds.  Small 
iron  beams  rose  from  200,000  to  202,811  pounds.  Wrought  iron,  such 
as  wire  or  rolled  iron,  which  fell  870,000  pounds  in  1901,  reached  this 
year  1,228,581  pK)unds.  Machines  and  machinery  in  cast  iron,  unspeci- 
fied, which  attained  74,603  pounds  in  1901,  fell  to  39,061  pounds  in 
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1902.  In  iron  and  steel,  the  fibres  were  82,365  pounds  in  1902,  54,674 
in  1901,  and  158,246  in  1900.  The  increase  in  firearms  exported  to  the 
United  States  was  maintained,  the  figures  being  $214,503  in  1900, 
1246,915  in  1901,  and  1329,881  in  1902.  Cement,  which  fell  last  year, 
advanced  again  in  1902,  the  figures  being  65,917,540  pounds  and 
94,454,8^  pounds,  respectively.  Stones  for  building  purposes  amount 
to  597,764  pounds,  instead  of  811,544  pounds  in  1901.  Paper,  not 
specified,  rose  from  530,603  pounds  to  593,012  pounds.  Cotton  tex- 
tiles exported  show  an  increase  of  about  $14,000,  the  figures  being 
$26,332  in  1901  and  $40,882  in  1902.  Raw  wool  shows  515,700  pounds 
in  1901  as  compared  with  999,604  in  1902.  Flax  held  its  own  much 
better,  the  figures  being  2,630,860  pounds  in  1901  and  2,648,760  pounds 
in  1902.  Exportations  of  jute  and  hemp  textiles  decreased  by  $14,000, 
though  far  exceeding  the  figures  of  1900.  Raw  hemp  has  increased 
from  5,346  pounds  m  1901  to  650,274  pounds  in  1902.  Rawhides, 
which  increased  in  1901,  fell  again,  the  figures  being  6,621,832  pounds 
in  1901  and  4,703,067  pounds  in  1902.  Skins,  dyed  and  varnished, 
rose  from  26,534  pounds  in  1901  to  325,579  pounds  in  1902.  Rags, 
which  diminished  last  year,  increased  from  12,144,898  pounds  in  1901 
to  14,052,636  pounds  in  1902.  India  mbber  shows  2,391,241  pounds 
in  1901  and  1,185,540  in  1902.  Exportations  of  window  glass  rose 
from  $242,131  in  1901  to  $628,704  in  1902.  Raw  beet  sugar  Sxows,  for 
1900,  38,757,222  pounds;  for  1901,  10,060,856  pounds;  and  for  1902, 
9,071,299  pounds. 

Etpcrts  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  moTiihs  of  the  years  19018, 1901  y 

and  1900. 

[Amounta  given  in  pounds,  unless  otherwise  stated.] 


Alcoholic  liqaois,  brandy  of  every  description  In  casks, 

gallons 

Beers 


Chicory , 

Cocoa  butter 

Coke tons.. 

coal,  ordinary  pit do 

Coalin  bricks 

Chemical  products,  not  specified,  as  carbonic  acid  and  snl* 

phuricacid 

Sat  soda,  carbonate 

Sulphur 

Raw  mineral  matter,  unclaasifled,  as  tin,  copper,  lead,  sine, 

etc. 


Lead,  undaasifled 

Steel  rails 

Iron: 

Small  beams,  cast 1 

Beaten  in  vrire  or  rolled 

Wrought 

Coppered,  galvanised,  and  nickeled 
Machines  and  machinery: 

In  cast  iron,  unspecified 

In  iron  and  steel,  not  specified 

In  other  metal 

F!  rearms 

Haberdashery  and  hardware 

Fomlture 

Cement •. 

Stones  lor  building  purposes 

Paper,  not  specified 

Books,  paper  back  and  bound 

Books,  un  Dound 

Clothing  of  all  kinds,  ready-made 

Cotton  textiles 

Woolen  textiles 

Woolen  thread,  carded,  twisted,  etc 

Wool,  raw 

j>  lax  ..•..•••••••••••.•..••••........•.•.• 


1902. 


8,864 
9,771 


109,782 

6,205 

23,022 

28,800 

1862,646 
146,160 
497,090 

$67,717 
1,878,800 
6,628,981 

202,811 

1,228,681 

688,062 


89,061 

82,365 

9.405 

9829.881 

96,603 

$428 

94,464,824 

607.764 

698,012 

68,923 

8,608 

$40,801 

$40,882 

$48,170 

14,724 

999,604 

2,648,760 


1901. 


2,064 
14,467 
47,046 


2,890 
18,426 
25,610 

$847,781 
289,207 
119,290 

$82,914 
1,062,496 
1,141,982 

200,618 
844.821 
622,188 


74,608 

64,674 

8,820 

$246,915 

$9,156 

$8,671 

65,917,540 

811,644 

630,603 

60,306 

1,027 

$44,644 

$26,882 

$61,456 

26,964 

616,700 

2,630,866 


1900. 


2,192 

19,411 

8,101 

6,136 

1,400 

22,070 

24,600 

$480,978 
667,788 
867,898 

$66,928 

22,411 

2,690,497 

1,719,690 

1,214,403 

177,371 

U,375 

64,169 

158,246 

42,277 

$214,603 

$17,090 

$1,617 

143,865,217 

697,446 

922,845 

86,604 

1,516 

$76,700 

$86,332 

$88,780 

8,377 

1,066.784 

1,220,037 
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EXTENSION   OF  THE   POKT  OF  ANTWEKP. 

After  ^ears  of  futile  debate,  something  has  been  done  with  a  view 
to  relieviQg  the  port  of  pressure,  A  atep  in  advance  has  been  taken; 
but  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  knotty  extension  question  that  has  troubled  shipping  cir- 
cles here  for  some  years. 

Ever  since  the  abolition  of  light  dues  and  the  reduction  of  dock  dues 
at  Antwerp,  the  tonnage  entered  at  this  port  has  increased  so  much 
that  for  some  time  past  the  area  has  been  (^uite  inadequate,  with  the 
result  that  annoying  delays  have  been  of  dady  occurrence.  Projects 
have  been  advanced  for  extending  the  port,  but  owing  to  misunder- 
standings between  the  municipality  of  Antwerp  and  the  central  Gov- 
ernment and  the  interference  of  politics,  no  definite  plan  has  ever  been 
approved.  The  river  Scheldt  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (lovem- 
ment,  whereas  the  docks  and  basins  belong  to  the  city;  consequently 
any  plan  of  the  Government  which  interfered  with  the  property  of 
the  city  and  did  not  meet  with  approval  was  vetoed  in  the  city  council. 
On  the  other  band,  all  plans  submitted  by  the  city  to  the  Government 
affecting  any  part  of  the  river  met  with  a  decided  check  from  the  cen- 
tral Government  at  Brussels,  The  city,  confident  in  its  knowledge  of 
the  river  Scheldt,  at  first  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  port  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the  Tgte  de  Flandre,  where,  in  fact.  Napo- 
leon I  began  the  construction  of  quays.  In  this,  however,  tne  city 
received  no  support  from  the  Government,  which  adhered  to  a  plan 
of  extension  known  as  the  "great  cutting."  Of  all  the  schemes  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chambera  of  Deputies,  by  army  officers,  engineers,  and 
private  citizens,  none  received  geueml  approval;  and  it  was  not  until 
1897  that  the  Belgian  Government,  after  exhaustive  iavestjgation  and 
after  consultation  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the 
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world — amoD^  them  those  responsible  for  the  dredging  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— decided  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  the  deputy  from  Antwerp. 
This  plan,  which  has  become  amon^  engineers  one  of  the  interesting 
problems  of  the  day,  comprises  the  mcrease  of  the  supei'ficial  area  of 
the  docks  at  the  north,  and  the  alteration  of  the  course  of  th6  river. 
The  river  is  turned  from  its  natural  bed  at  a  point  known  as  the  Kruys- 
chaus,  just  below  Lillo,  where  now  exists  tne  first  sharp  turning,  the 
new  course  continuing  with  a  gradual  curve  to  the  America  and  Cef  eb- 
vre  docks.  Hero  it  joins  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  The  America 
dock  will  be  absorbed  in  the  new  river  bed,  while  the  Lefebvre  dock 
will  remain  intact.  The  fortifications  on  the  north  will  have  to  be 
thrown  out  and  rebuilt,  considerably  enlarging  the  boundary  of  Ant- 
werp. The  cutting  of  the  new  bed  would  form  a  vast  island  between  the 
new  channel  and  the  old,  where  a  free  port,  so  earnestly  desired  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  could  easily  be  constructed.  The  island  thus 
formed  and  the  extension  of  the  city  limits  to  the  north  as  well  as  to 
the  south  will  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  port  of  Antwerp,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  largest  of  the  world. 

So  gigantic  a  project,  however,  can  not  be  realized  for  some  time, 
and  the  Government  well  understood  that  something  must  be  done  at 
once  to  relieve  the  pressure.  Accordingly,  its  first  step  was  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  6,500  feet  of  running  river  quays  at  the  south 
end  of  the  river  front,  of  which  about  half  have  already  been  handed 
over  and  are  ready  to  receive  tonnage.  The  Government  also  decided 
to  construct  new  docks  at  the  north  of  the  Lefebvre  dock  and  the 
America  dock,  to  be  known  as  the  "intercalary  works."  On  the 
construction  of  these  docks  the  city  and  the  Government  now  agreed 
in  principle,  and  this  agreement  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Antwerp 
Shipping  Federation,  which,  after  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Antwerp  deputies,  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.,  was  able 
to  present  tne  matter  in  such  an  impartial  light  that  the  municipal 
and  Government  authorities  were  compelled  to  act. 

The  construction  of  the  large  docks  referred  to,  at  the  north  of  the 
Lefebvre  dock  and  directly  connected  with  the  latter,  would  be,  how- 
ever,.like  that  of  a  huge  house  without  an  entrance,  for  the  single 
sluice  gate  connecting  the  river  with  the  Kattendyck  dock  is  not  even 
sufficient  for  the  present  dock  system.  Then  arose  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  a  third  sluice.  This  has  now  been  decided,  and  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  work  will  soon  begin,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  continuation  of  the  present  state  of  things  means 
eventual  ruin. 

The  minister  of  public  works  has  decided  that  the  new  sluice  should 
be  almost  alongside  of  the  present  "  Sas  dock."  cutting  through  and 
doing  away  with  two  of  the  dry  docks.  This,  nowever,  gave  a  sluice 
with  only  21  feet  of  water,  whereas  28  feet  are  necessary;  for  under 
present  conditions^essels  drawing  over  21  feet  have  to  complete  load- 
ing in  the  river.  Finally,  the  entire  plans  were  again  submitted  to 
the  city  engineer  of  Antwerp,  Mr,  Royers,  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  in  Belgium,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  the  new 
sluice  directly  into  the  Lefebvre  dock,  giving  the  required  28  feet, 
and  saving  incoming  vessels  the  loss  of  time  in  getting  round  the 
Kattendyck.  Knowing  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Government  regard- 
ing its  project  for  cutting  a  new  bed  for  the  river,  Mr.  Royers  has  so 
disposed  the  new  sluice  that,  in  the  event  of  the  new  cutting  being  car- 
ried out,  his  work  need  m  no  way  be  interfered  with. 
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The  minister  has  seen  no  objection  to  Mr.  Royers's  plan,  and  at  a 
meeting  in  Brussels  between  the  authorities  and  Mr.  De  Smet  de 
Nayer,  the  minister  of  public  works,  the  matter  was  settled.  Besides 
this,  the  minister  agreed  to  a  new  dock  for  lighters  and  small  coasting 
vessels,  to  b6  built  at  the  south  end. 

The  Antwerp  Shipping  Federation  was  formed  in  December,  1900, 
composed  of  all  the  snipbroking  and  shipowning  houses  of  Antwerp, 
which  united  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  labor  troubles  which 
at  that  time  threatened  tne  annmilation  of  the  port.  This  federation 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  dockers'  unions,  by  creating  its  own 
union  (in  wnich  the  men  are  much  better  oflF)  by  virtue  of  which  a 
dockers'  strike  is  now  almost  an  impossibility.  The  federation  then 
took  up  other  matters  of  importance,  and  in  its  first  annual  meeting, 
on  December  16, 1901,  turned  its  attention  seriously  to  the  port  exten- 
sion. The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  the  annual  report  read  at 
the  meeting: 

We  mif2:ht  say  that  the  year  ends  with  the  brightest  prospects  for  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  were  the  vital  question  of  its  extension  solved,  or  even  in  the  way  oi  being 
solved  bv  an  understanding  between  the  authorities.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
learned  of  nothing  encouraging  so  far.  The  intercalary  works  are  soon  to  be  adjudi- 
cated, so  it  is  saia.  Although  these  new  docks  will  not  be  sufficient,  yet  their  con- 
struction will  give  some  satisfaction,  provided  it  is  not  forgotten  that  they  will  be  of 
no  service  (unless  at  the  same  time  direct  communications  between  them  and  the 
river  is  established )  if  vessels  of  deep  draft  can  not  enter  them.  We  must  have  the 
new  docks,  but  at  tne  same  time  we  must  have  a  new  deep-water  sluice. 

This  categorical  report  caught  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  where 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  even  the  deputies  from  Antwerp  had 
failed.  On  April  29,  the  question  was  brought  up  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  an  interpellation  on  the  part  of  ttie  Antwerp  bench.  The 
debate  was  adjourned,  and  in  the  interval  a  meeting  of  the  Antwerp 
Shipping  Federation  was  held,  and  the  declaration  was  made  that  the 
present  situation  was  disastrous,  and  that  the  6,600  running  feet  of 
quays  at  the  south  end  of  the  river  front  were  absolutely  inadeauate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  port.  It  further  urged  the  autnori- 
ties  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

This  declaration  of  the  Antwerp  Shipping  Federation  placed  the 
matter  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  m  a  clearer  light  than  ever 
before,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  decision  of  the 
minister  of  public  works  to  consent  to  a  third  sluice.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Antwerp  municipal  council,  the  alderman  of  commerce 
announced  that  the  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  between  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  and  public  works,  Count  De  Smet  de  Nayer,  and  the  city 
government  with  regard  to  the  port  extension  at  the  north,  while  the 
question  of  the  great  cutting  remains  in  abeyance.  This  official  com- 
munication of  news  has  been  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by 
the  entire  shipping  community.  The  new  sluices,  planned  by  Mr. 
Royers,  will  be  562  feet  in  width.  The  sluice  and  the  new  docks  will 
be  constructed  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  accessible  as 
soon  as  completed.  In  answer  to  a  question,  the  alderman  stated  that 
the  work  would  in  all  probability  be  completed  in  four  years.  It  was 
further  announced  that  the  new  bonded  warehouses  on  the  site  of  the 
enormous  conflagration  of  June,  1901,  would  be  finished  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln,  Conmil- Oeneral. 

Antwerp,  October  17,  1902. 
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BBUSSEIiB. 

The  general  results  of  the  commercial  movement  of  Belgium  with 
foreign  countries  during  1901  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  general  importations  and  exportations  together  amounted 
to  6,880,000,000  francs  (^1,327,840,000). 

GEITBBAL  GOMMEBGE. 

The  total  weight  of  merchandise  imported  amounted  to  16.421,139 
tons,  valued  at  3,640,600,000  francs  ($702,000,000).  The  total  weight 
of  merchandise  exported  amounted  to  17,232,357  tons,  valued  at 
3,239,400,000  francs  ($625,200,000). 

SPECIAL  OOBOCBBCE. 

The  total  weight  of  merchandise  imported  amounted  to  13,549.961 
tons,  valued  at  2,221,000,000  francs  ($428,651,000).  The  total  weight 
of  merchandise  exported  was  14,352,905  tons,  valued  at  1,828,200,000 
francs  ($352,842,600). 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  during  the 
year  1901  amounted  to  335,700,000  francs  ($64,790,100),  and  the  expor- 
tations to  78,500,000  francs  ($15,140,000).  The  declared  value  of 
exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Brussels  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1900,  was  $4,217,247.96,  and  for  the 
same  period  of  1901,  $4,486,989.34,  an  increase  of  $269,741.38. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902  was 
$2,727,877.15,  showing  an  mcrease  of  $948,976.40,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  penod  of  1901. 

INDUSTBIES  IN  THE    GONSULAR  DISTBIGT  OF  BBUSSELS  FOB  1902. 

In  the  various  branches  of  trade,  the  situation  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict during  the  first  eight  months  of  1902  has  been,  approximately, 
good. 

Bricks. — There  was  great  demand,  but  unfavorable  weather  pre- 
vented a  normal  production.  Sales  were  active  at  high  figures.  The 
average  price  for  ordinary  bricks  is  $3  per  thousand.  Special  bricks 
manuiactured  by  mechanical  process  are  in  demand. 

Bronze  omd  gas  fixtures. — The  situation  is  normal.  Bronze,  copper, 
and  white-metal  foundries  are  in  good  condition,  with  full  orders  and 
prices  steady. 

Cement. — In  the  district  of  Mons,  the  production  is  very  active, 
amounting  to  about  60  tons  per  day.  The  product  is  recognized  as 
being  of  excellent  quality  and  finds  quick  sale.  At  La  Louviere,  great 
activity  prevails.  At  Ijoumai,  which  is  an  important  cement  center, 
the  situation  is  bad.  The  exportation  from  Brussels  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1901,  shows  a  decrease  of  $284,673.32  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1900;  bat  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1902, 
this  exportation  amounted  to  $138,798.57,  an  increase  of  $8,624.06  as 
conopared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1901. 

dotton  spmning. — The  situation  is  bad  and  sales  are  slow. 

Engramng. — ^Work  is  abundant. 
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Fdt  mcmufact/ures. — ^The  situation  is  unsatisfactory.  At  St.  Nicolas, 
several  factories  are  idle.  At  Ruysbrock,  near  Brussels,  where  a  new 
factory  has  been  built,  orders  are  few  and  work  insuflicient.  The 
decrease  in  the  exportation  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1901, 
amounted  to  $19,927.07  as  compared  with  the  year  1900. 

Fmmdries. — At  Charleroi,  Soignies,  and  Mons,  cast-iron  foundries 
are  working  short  hours.  The  situation  as  regards  steel  foundries  is 
more  satisiactory,  although  there  are  some  unemployed  workmen. 
At  La  Louvi6re,  orders  are  suflicient  to  keep  the  foundries  running, 
butprofits  are  small. 

Furniture. — The  trade  poor  at  Brussels;  at  Mons,  activity  is  normal. 

Glass  trade, — ^The  situation  is  bad.  Prices  are  upset,  and,  though 
quotations  were  lowered,  orders  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  works  m 
a  normal  state  of  activity.  Exportation  is  poor,  though  shipments 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  show  an  increase  for 
1901  of  $694,141.51  as  compared  with  1900.  At  Mons,  selling  prices 
leave  little  profit.  At  an  international  meeting  of  glass  manufacturers, 
held  at  Dusseldorf  in  the  month  of  June,  1902,  it  was  decided  to  main- 
tain the  increase  of  15  per  cent  on  prices  for  all  export  markets  except- 
ing England  and  its  colonies.  As  concerns  this  market,  the  most 
absolute  liberty  was  accorded  as  regards  prices.  In  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  situation,  wages  remain  at  old  rates.  At  La  Louvi^re, 
orders  are  scarce  and  stocks  are  increasing;  buyers  dispute  prices,  and 
sales  are  frequently  made  at  ^eat  sacrifices.  All  workmen  are 
employed,  and  goblet  manufacturing  is  increasing.  At  Mons,  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  price  of  window  glass  is  reported,  due  to  insufficient 
orders.  The  price  of  production  is  always  very  high  and  will  increase 
further.  Glass  manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to  a  more  flour- 
ishing state  of  affairs  now  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  ended. 
England  and  China  have  been  poor  customers,  and,  at  present,  only  a 
few  orders  are  booked  for  America,  owing  to  the  shutting  down  of 
glassworks  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer  months.  At 
Charleroi,  the  market  is  very  dull.  At  La  Louvi^re,  overproduction 
renders  sales  difficult,  and  profits  are  below  the  normal. 

Electricity. — Workshops  are  running  with  shoi*t  force;  orders  are 
few  and  unimportant.  Tne  total  length  of  streets  laid  with  wires  now 
amounts  to  59,381  meters,  3,215  meters  more  than  at  this  period  last 
year.  In  a  certain  number  of  streets,  the  wires  are  laid  under  both 
sidewalks.  The  present  total  length  of  lines  is  66,394  meters.  There 
are  36  feeders,  with  a  total  length  of  29,124  meters,  sufficient  to  supply 
64,752  lamps  of  16  candlepower.  The  total  length  of  cables  is  330 
kilometers,  24  kilometers  more  than  last  year.  The  number  of  branch 
lines  serving  subscribers  is  2,120. 

Autoinomles  and  bicycles. — ^This  industry  is  prosperous  in  Brussels, 
and  the  construction  of  motocycles  is  increasing.  The  communal 
administration,  believing  that  the  circulation  of  automobiles  and  moto- 
cycles presents  ^rave  dangers  on  the  Avenue  Victoria,  especially  on 
days  wnen  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  promenaders,  has  prohibited 
access  to  these  vehicles  from  the  Avenue  du  Champs  des  Courses  to 
the  Chauss^e  de  La  Hulpe. 

Breweries. — ^The  situation  is  normal  and  wages  are  satisfactory. 

Marble. — The  situation  is  very  good  in  Brussels  and  wages  are 
increasing. 
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MatcJies, — ^The  situation  is  normal,  but  the  workmen  complain  of 
their  low  wages,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  their  work. 

Metallurgy. — ^Prices  are  rather  low,  while  rates  for  fuel  and  raw 
material  remain  high.  At  Mons,  the  rolling  mills  have  no  orders. 
At  Charleroi,  prices  remain  steady  for  the  home  market,  but  are  much 
too  low  for  exportation,  and  manufacturers  hesitate  to  book  orders. 
The  trade  in  steel  rails  ana  beams  shows  a  slight  improvement.  Blooms 
and  billets,  however,  maintain  their  prices  with  difficulty,  and  suffer 
from  Geiman  competition.  At  Mons,  the  situation  for  boiler  makers 
is  bad,  and  a  few  workshops  will  probably  shut  down  next  winter.  At 
Charleroi,  orders  for  bridges  and  framework  are  numerous.  At  Mons, 
Charleroi,  and  Soignies,  important  contracts  have  been  signed  for 
railway  material  and  engines. 

Pamting. — Work  is  abundant. 

IVinting. — ^Work  is  regular;  printers  are  in  demand. 

Syhber. — Work  is  ste^y.  The  exportation  of  rubber  toys  from 
Brussels,  as  compared  with  that  of  1900,  shows  an  increase  of  $4,307.65. 

Soap, — ^Trade  is  calm,  with  slight  increase  in  prices  of  raw  material. 

ShoemaMna, — The  situation  is  satisfactory.  In  the  factories,  work 
is  steady.  Skilled  workmen  are  scarce.  The  sale  of  American  shoes, 
especially  for  ladies,  is  increasing. 

Sugar. — In  the  Mons  district,  sugar  plants  will  not  work  this  year. 
Many  farmers  have  abandoned  beet  growing  and  transformed  their 
fields  into  meadows  for  cattle  grazing.  Sugar  manufacturers  consider 
that  this  crisis  will  probably  last  two  years.  At  Soignies,  manufac- 
turers have  repaired  their  plants,  but  have  bought  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  fuel.  The  outlook  for  the  next  season  is  discouraging,  with  a 
poor  yeild  and  reduced  prices  for  beets  and  sugar. 

Tdoacco. — Work  is  dull  in  cigar  and  cigarette  making  in  Brussels. 
At  St.  Nicolas,  the  situation  is  satisfactory,  with  all  hands  employed  and 
orders  numerous.  A  great  deal  of  the  tobacco  used  in  the  factories 
at  Brussels  comes  indirectly  from  the  United  States. 

Textile  industry. — ^There  is  ^reat  activity  in  the  spinning  mills  of 
combed  wool.  An  important  increase  of  work  is  noted  at  Tournai, 
with  insufficiency  of  spinners.  At  St.  Nicolas,  work  in  the  weaving 
mills  is  regular,  but  sales  are  difficult.  Workmen  complain  that  they 
have  to  do  double  the  amount  of  work  to  earn  the  same  wages  as  for- 
merly.    Hosiery  manufacturers  report  a  slight  falling  off  in  sales. 

Ta^h  and  nail  industry, — Work  is  regular  at  Brussels,  Mons,  and 
Charleroi.  Orders  are  abundant,  but  prices  are  still  too  low,  although 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase.  Prices  for  raw  material  are  high. 
At  Charleroi,  nail  manufacturers  contemplate  the  creation  or  a 
syndicate. 

Pfiosph/Ue, — Exportation  is  insignificant,  and  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  manures  is  unimportant.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  nitrate  of  soda  for  sugar  beets. 

Vegetables^  preserved. — ^The  exportation  of  preserved  vegetables, 
eepeciallv  "  green  peas,"  is  constantly  increasing.  The  year  1901  shows 
a  gain  of  $10,343.42,  as  compared  with  1900. 

Qimrries. — The  situation  is  satisfactory  for  blue  stone  fsmall  gran- 
ite), but  prices  are  low.  White  stone  is  much  in  demana,  and  sand- 
stone quarries  show  great  activity.     Skillful  stonecutters  are  rare. 

Linen  trade. — There  is  great  activity  in  the  spinning  mills,  but  sales 
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are  difficult.  The  exportation  of  linen  goods  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  for  1901  shows  an  increase  of  $13,765.60,  as 
compared  with  1900,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902  the  ship- 
ments amounted  to  $222,730.49,  as  against  $196,064.78  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901,  being  an  increase  of  $26,666.71. 

Gloves, — Conditions  are  unsatisfactory.  The  exportation  to  the 
United  States  in  1901  shows  a  decrease  of  $335,336.86,  as  compared 
with  1900,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902  an  increase  of  $44,107.96, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1901.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  this  increase,  glove  manufacturers  regard  the  future  of  their 
industry  as  menaced  by  privileges  granted  by  this  Government  to  for- 
eign glove  manufacturers.  In  order  to  supply  work  to  a  large  part  of 
the  population,  the  privilege  of  introducinjg  into  Bel^um  unsewedgloves 
was  accorded  foreign  manufacturers.  The  unfinished  goods  are  sent 
to  a  bonded  warehouse,  addressed  to  agents  of  foreign  houses  in  Brus- 
sels, who  deposit  with  the  customs  authorities  bonds  covering  the  value 
of  the  gloves.  These  are  then  removed  and  distributed  amouj^  the 
working  women.  As  glove  sewing  is  more  skillfully  and  economically 
done  in  Belgium  than  in  Germany,  German  maniifacturers  not  only 
secure  a  better  finish  for  their  gloves,  but  effect  a  decided  saving  in 
wages.  The  gloves  are  packed  and  returned  to  the  customs-house, 
stamped  with  the  customs  seal,  and  sent  to  Germany.  Belgian  glove 
manufacturers  contend  that  this  stamp  is  used  as  a  certificate  of  Belgian 
origin,  to  the  detriment  of  Belgian  gloves,  and  ask  the  abolition  of 
these  privileges,  and  also  that  a  high  auty  be  levied  on  foreign  gloves 
sewed  in  Belgium,  so  as  to  equalize  the  cost  price  of  German  and  Bel- 
gian gloves. 

Paper, — ^Work  is  abundant,  but  skilled  workmen  are  rare. 

Bookhinding  and  manufacture  of  registers,  cashbooks,  ete.,  show 
satisfactory  conditions. 

Hats, — ^The  situation  is  fair. 

Hatter*8  fur, — Work  is  slack  and  some  few  workmen  are  unem- 
ployed. 

liope  making, — ^The  situation  is  excellent;  full  work  and  no  idle 
hands. 

Locksmiths^  ironwork^  and  stoves. — Orders  are  abundant. 

Barrel  makinq, — Conditions  are  normal. 

Savyniills, — Work  is  steady  and  orders  are  abundant. 

Joinery  am,d  ca/rpentry, — ^TTie  situation  is  excellent. 

Chocolate, — ^The  situation  is  satisfactory. 

Oil. — Conditions  are  very  good. 
^  Tam^neries, — At  Brussels,  the  situation  is  normal,  but  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  district,  slack  work  and  few  orders  are  reported. 

Flour, — ^The  milling  industry  in  this  consular  district  appears  to  be 
passing  through  an  acute  crisis.  At  La  Louviere,  there  was  a  consid- 
erable rise  in  price,  which,  however,  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and 
just  now  the  quotations  are  unusually  low,  as  production  exceeds 
demand.  Bran,  though  offered  at  reduced  prices,  sells  slowly.  At 
Brussels,  the  situation  is  bad,  owing  to  overproduction. 

Carriages. — In  certain  localities  of  this  district,  work  and  orders  are 
abundant,  but  at  Brussels  very  little  is  being  done. 

Coal. — In  Mons,  extraction  and  expedition  continue  normal.  Sugar 
refiners  buy  from  day  to  day  in  preference  to  giving  orders  for  large 
quantities.    Owing  to  a  decrease  in  wages,  labor  is  scarce,  miners 
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having  sought  work  in  districts  where  the  pay  is  more  remunerative. 
Work  on  new  installations  is  being  actively  pushed,  and  the  surface 
works  at  the  Nord  du  Rien-du-Coeur  are  nearly  finished. 

At  Charleroi,  one  pit  has  discontinued  extraction,  but  the  300  miners 
who  were  employed  there  readily  found  work  in  neighboring  mines. 
The  keeping  up  of  prices,  as  the  result  of  an  understanding  among 
coal  producers,  excites  recrimination  on  the  part  of  consumers,  espe- 
cially among  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  Foreign  competition  ms 
fallen  off.  Stocks  are  reported  to  be  some  200,000  tons  less  than  at 
this  time  last  year. 

The  average  prices  contracted  for  by  the  Government  railways  at 
the  last  bid  were: 


ClasB. 


Close-banilii£r  coal . 
Rabby  half-soft  coal 

Rabby  soft  coal 

Soft  coal 


Contract  price 
per  ton. 


Francs. 


8.90 
10.90 
12.48 
18.83 


U.S. 
equiva- 
lent. 


•1,717 
2,108 
2,408 
2,572 


Clav. 


Nat  coal 

Small  nut  coal 
Coal  for  ovens 


Contract  price 
per  ton. 


Francs. 


16.00 
27.76 
15.72 


U.S. 

eqaiva- 

lent. 


98,068 
5,366 
8.088 


Coke. — ^The  manufacture  is  very  active,  with  orders  sufficiently 
abundant  to  warrant  putting  all  the  ovens  into  operation.  Prices  are 
relatively  high,  but  steady. 

Coal  aoglojnerates. — ^The  situation  remains  good  as  to  prices,  activity, 
and  proQuction. 

Agriculture. — ^Throughout  this  consular  district,  early  vegetables  and 
fruits  suffered  from  bad  weather  and  night  frosts. 

Rye,  barley,  and  flax  promise  abundant  yields. 

Efay  is  abundant,  ana  haymaking  was  rapidly  finished,  owing  to 
favorable  weather.  Although  clover  and  lucern  produced  a  remarkable 
yield,  prices  will  not  exceed  5  francs  ($0-965)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 
The  poteto  crop  is  satisfactory.  Wheat  and  oats  are  excellent.  Beets 
in  certain  localities  are  comparatively  ^ood.  -As  in  preceding  years, 
farmers  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  labor  and  were  forced  to 
supply  themselves  with  agricultural  implements. 

Cattle  are  in  excellent  demand,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  forage. 
Prices  for  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  remain  high. 

Cooperative  daiiy  farms  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Horse  breeding  is  annually  assuming  more  importance  in  Belgium. 
On  one  small  farm  not  exceeding  in  extent  2i  acres  there  were  foaled 
last  year  nearly  39,000  colts  and  fillies,  while  five  years  ago  the  number 
barely  reached  30,000. 


LAGE. 


In  1860,  Belgium  counted  50,000  women  who  earned  their  living  by 
lace  making.  This  fine  art  is  principally  confined  to  Flanders.  Owing 
to  the  intermediary  agent  system  prevailing  here,  by  which  the  agent 
rapidly  grows  rich  and  the  maker  receives  barely  sufficient  wages  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  the  profession  is  yearly  less  and  less 
sought,  and  lace  makers  are  ready  to  accept  ruder  and  more  difficult 
labor,  with  more  remunerative  wages.  The  lace  maker  never  comes 
in  contact  with  the  manufacturer  for  whom  she  works.    She  receives 
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her  designs  and  pay  from  the  intermediary  agent.  The  latest  census 
shows  that  there  are  49,000  lace  makers  in  Belgium  and  900  inter- 
mediary agents  operating  in  the  interest  of  126  manufacturers.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  in  a  recent  interview  with  one  of 
the  lace  makers  at  Bruges,  it  was  shown  that,  out  of  16,000  lace  workers 
in  that  citj.  there  was  only  one  skillful  enough  to  make  the  rare  Bruges 
point,  which  is  so  difficult  to  find  at  present.  A  sort  of  imitation  is 
made^  showine  the  three  clover  leaves — ^the  distinctive  sign  of  Bruges — 
but  it  has  notning  in  common  with  the  old  point  of  large  mesh  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  marvelous  sample  of  wnich  was  recently  exhibited 
at  Bruges,  as  was  also  a  wonderful  piece  in  the  form  of  an  apron,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Jeanne  la  FoUe,  mother  of  Charles  V. 

Large  quantities  of  Flemish  (or  more  properl v. speaking,  Valenci- 
ennes)Duchesse,  with  applications  of  Brussels  neeale-point.  and  torchon 
laces  are  made  in  and  around  Bruges.  The  majority  of  tne  lace  mak- 
ers earn  from  60  to  86  centimes  ($0.0965  to  $0.1640)  per  day. 
Exceptionally  good  workers  earn  1  franc  ($0,193),  and  expert  workers 
(of  whom  there  are  only  10  or  12  out  of  the  16,000)  2  francs  ($0,386) 
per  day  for  no  matter  what  kind  of  lace.  The  one  lace  maker  above 
referred  to  stated  with  pride  that  she  made  lace  flounces  for  which 
she  received  as  high  as  600  to  760  francs  ($116.80  to  $144.75)  per  meter, 
but  added  that  it  required  a  year  of  faithful  labor  to  make  one  meter. 

The  year  1901  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
"real  laces"  of  all  kinds,  and  there  being  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  production,  a  considerable  rise  in  prices  resulted.  Another 
reason  for  the  higher  prices  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  many 
fancy  goods,  both  m  real  and  partly  real  lace  (Luxenil,  Renaissance, 
and  similar  kinds),  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  last  few  years.  They 
have  to  be  quickly  made  in  order  to  meet  a  transitory  fashion,  and  in 
consequence  higher  wages  were  demanded  and  received  by  the  lace 
makers.  As  above  mentioned,  all  descriptions  of  lace  have  been  in 
favor. 

Point  Oaze  Idces. — ^The  making  of  this  class  of  goods  is  greatly 
restricted,  owing  to  the  constant  demand  from  various  countries  for 
Luxenil  and  Renaissance,  which  are  made  just  now  in  the  Point  Gaze 
districts. 

Duchesse  laces. — Both  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard,  these  enjoyed 

freat  popularity,  and  United  States  buvers,  as  well  as  others,  did  not 
esitate  to  pay  the  advanced  prices.    "Narrow  laces,  up  to  3  inches, 
were  exceedingly  scarce. 

Brv/gea  goocb  zn  the  corded  vwke. — ^These  were  in  very  good  demand 
and  were  readily  bought  for  the  United  States  and  European  continental 
maikets. 
Flat  BrugeB  aoods. — ^These  were  not  so  much  asked  for,  except  fancy 

SUoons,  medallions,  ete.,  as  well  as  collars  and  godets  (berthas),  the 
;ter  articles  being  bought  in  very  important  quantities  by  England 
for  home  and  colonial  trade. 

Valenciennes. — Prices  in  this  make  were  firmer,  and  the  demand 
from  all  countries  kept  brisk. 

Tat*chon8. — ^The  same  is  true  of  this  article. 

Luxenil  and  Renjaissaiice. — For  these  goods,  made  with  French  or 
German  braid,  there  still  exists  a  good  demand  in  several  countries, 
although  they  are  no  longer  in  favor  in  the  United  States.     Such 
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staple  goods  .as  bands,  lace  by  the  yard,  flounces,  godets,  scarfs,  col- 
lars, handkerchiefs,  etc.,  continue  in  favor  with  buj^ers  of  collars  and 
berthas  (godets).     There  was  frequently  an  insuflScient  supply. 

Lace  aresHea, — The  moderate  demand  for  lace  dresses  remains  un- 
changed. The  Belgian  lace  manufacturers  have  been  most  successful 
in  putting  upon  the  market  tasteful  novelties  in  duchesse,  appliqu^, 
Bruges  (coraed  and  flat),  point,  Valenciennes,  etc.,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  fashion,  which  call  for  such  articles  as  galloons  (wavy  and 
straight  patterns),  detachable  medallions  (round  or  square),  garlands, 
festoons,  etc.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  regard- 
ing the  future,  the  prospects  for  the  lace  trade  appear  bright,  espe- 
cially as  fashion  favors  the  article  in  a  marked  degree.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  tirms  of  Jeanne  Luig  &  Co.  and  Muser  Brothers,  late  manu- 
facturers at  Brussels,  for  part  of  the  above  information.  The  expor- 
tation of  laces  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  for  the  year  1901 
shows  an  increase  of  J5,870.30  as  compared  with  1900.  The  exporta- 
tion for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1902,  amounted  to  958,658.25, 
showing  an  increase  of  $13,723.84  as  compared  with  same  period  of 
1901. 

TARIFF  CHANGES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  made  in  the  tariff  during 
the  year: 

Wooden  skipping-rope  handles,  which  are  at  present  included  under  the  heading 
''small  wares  (mercene)  and  hardware/'  shall  be  classed  in  the  category  of  various 
products  for  industries,  dutiable  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  decree  entered  into 
force  February  16,  1901. 

The  undermentioned  articles,  which  are  at  present  classed  under  the  heading 
''small  wares  (mercerie)  and  hardware,''  shaU  be  placed  under  the  category  of 
various  products  for  industries,  dutiable  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  namely: 

1.  Beads  of  steel  or  mother  of  })earl  for  emoroidery,  trimmings,  knittings,  rosaries, 
necklaces,  etc. 

2.  Small  chains,  hearts,  and  crosses  of  steel,  copper,  or  maillechort,  and  wooden 
and  copper  crosses,  for  manufacturing  rosaries  ana  necklaces.  This  decree  entered 
into  force  October  20,  1901. 

Felt  rolls  for  affixing  to  brick-molding  machines  are  classed  in  the  category  of 
various  products  for  industries,  dutiable  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  decree 
entered  into  force  November  16,  1901. 

An  import  duty  at  the  rate  of  6  francs  ($0,966)  per  100  kilo^ras  (220  pounds)  is 
assessed  upon  sulphuric  ether  and  of  S  francs  ($1,644)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds) 
on  acetic  ether. 

Gnnstocks,  furnished  or  not  with  parts  of  metal  and  flint  stones,  are  free  of  duty. 

Sheepskins,  called  straw  skins  ( "peaux  pailles" ),  are  dutiable  at  16  francs  ($2.S96) 
per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

The  Government  may,  in  the  interests  of  industry,  exempt  from  import  duty  tlie 
f o1  lowing  products : 

Vegetable  essences  or  natural  essential  oils  oi  bitter  almonds,  bergamot,  cananga 
(vetiver  or  ylang-ylanj^),  lemons  and  their  varieties,  geranium,  orris,  jasmine,  laven- 
der, lemon-grass  (Indian  vervain),  linaloe,  oranges  and  their  varieties,  origanum, 
sandalwood,  saasafras,  tuberose,  geraniol  and  safrol,  scented  greases  imported  in 
receptacles  of  10  kilograms  (22  pounds)  at  least. 

Grease  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable  butter  (cocoa),  oil,  and  a  neutral  lard  or 
other  neutral  fats,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  is  dutiable  as  "margarin  and 
other  artificial  butter"  at  20  france  ($3.86)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

Blinds  formed  of  slender  bamboo,  cane,  rush,  or  rattan  stalks,  entirely  plaited 
with  textile  threads,  both  extremities  being  furnished  with  wooden  rods  ana  fitted 
at  the  top  with  fiaience-headed  nails,  also  with  rings  likewise  of  faience  and  hooks 
wherein  a  cord  slides  to  operate  the  blind,  are  classed  under  **wood,  other  manu- 
factures," 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Falli^re's  phosphatine  is  comprised  in  "cocoa  prepared,"  and  dutiable  at  50  francs 
($9.65)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

Packets  of  chicory,  inside  which,  for  every  two  packets,  is  found  a  small  tablet  of 
chocolate  (3  grammes) ,  these  tablets  being  distributed  as  an  advertisement.  Same 
regime  as  above  as  to  the  quantities  of  chocolate  so  brought  in,  such  tablets,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tariff,  not  being  considered  as  samples  entitled  to  free  entry. 

Kepler's  cod-liver  oil  is  comprised  in  ''Preserves,  other,"  and  is  dutiable  at  12 
francs  ($2,316)  per  100  kiloerams  (220  pounds). 

Cigarettes,  called  ''cigarulos  balsamicos  contro  el  asma,"  consisting  of  waste  of 
various  nightshade  leaves  more  or  less  impregnated  w4th  niter,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Andrea,  of  Barcelona,  are  classed  under  ''drugs,"  free. 

Canned  preserves,  called  "champignons  aux  truffles,"  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
mushrooms  and  truffles  preserved  m  water,  are  dutiable  as  "groceries:  truffles;"  300 
francs  ($57.90)  per  100  kilogrames  (220  pounds). 

Cocoanuts  entirely  covered  with  their  fibrous  peels  are  included  in  "fruits  not 
specialjy  classed,  fresh,"  at  30  francs  ($5.79),  or  12  francs  ($2,316)  per  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds),  according  as  they  are  imported  in  cases,  lx)xes,  bocals,  baskets,  or 
other  packages  weighing  3  kilograms  (6.6  pounds)  or  lens,  or  otherwise. 

Cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  or  partly  stripped  of  their  frbrous  peels,  are  dutiable  as 
"fruits  not  specially  classed,  dried,"  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bands  cut  from  a  piece  woven  in  great  width,  a  kind  of  woolen  plush,  undulated 
when  hot  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fur,  said  bands  being  afterwards  folded 
upon  the  borders  and  lined  with  another  band  of  tissue,  and,  generally,  all  bands  of 
ptushed  tissue  (imitation  fur),  hemmed,  lined,  padded,  sewn  in  form  of  rolls,  or 
otherwise  manufactured,  are  classed  under  "  wearing  apparel,  *  *  *  articles  made  up 
wholly  or  in  part,"  etc.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Calorimeters  of  Junkers  &  Co.'s  system,  principally  used  for  ascertaining  the  calo- 
ric power  and  lighting  power  of  illuminating  gas,  and  solely  employed  in  laboratories, 
are  included  in  "scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,"  free.  This  also  applies  to 
the  boxes  in  which  the  apparatus  is  imported. 

Glasses  of  special  shape,  serving  to  manufacture  water-level  indicators  of  the  K lin- 
ger system,  and  also  water-level  indicators  generally,  are  included  in  "scientific 
instruments  and  apparatus,"  free. 

Mechanical  thrasners  and  straw  presses  imported  together  are  dutiable  as  "ma- 
chines, implements,  and  tools,"  taxed  according  to  the  component  material  pre- 
dominating in  weight  in  each  of  such  machines. 

Gerber's  acido-butyrometers  for  testing  the  fatty  matter  of  milk,  when  the  differ- 
ent pieces  and  accessories  constituting  a  complete  acido-butyrometer  are  imported  at 
the  same  time,  pay  as  "machines,  implements,  and  tools,"  taxed  according  to  com- 
ponent material  of  which  manufactured  or  chiefly  composed.  When  cerSiin  parts 
are  imported  separately, they  must  ])e  classified  according  to  kind  or  composition  as 
per  tariff,  namely: 

Thermometer:  Dutiable  as  "scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,"  free. 

Centrifugal:  Classed  under  "machines,  implements,  and  tools,"  according  to  the 
kind. 

Brushes:  Classed  imder  "small  wares  (mercerie),  etc.,  articles,  other,"  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Copper  cans:  Classed  under  "copper,  wrought,"  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Enameled  pan:  Classed  under  "iron,  wrought,"  4  francs  ($0,772)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220  pounds). 

Water  bath,  classed  imder  "tin  plate,  wrought,"  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lamps,  classed  under  "furniture,"  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Butyrometers  and  small  pipes,  claasea  under  "glassware,  other,"  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Porous  jars  for  mounting  electric  piles  are  comprised  in  "  machines,  implements. 


pel 

Lifts  comprising  a  mechanical  motor,  cabin,  pulleys,  etc.,  are  included  in  "ma- 
chines, implements,  and  tools"  taxed  according  to  the  component  material  predom- 
inating in  weight. 

Bags  of  cow  nair,  open  worked,  for  pressing  stearin  in  candle  factories,  are  dutiable 
as  "machines,  implements,  and  tools  of  copper  or  any  other  material,"  12  francs 
($2,316)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

Paper  filters,  consisting  of  small  conical  tubes,  are  classed  under  "small  wares 
(mercerie)  and  hardware;  articles,  other,"  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Articles  in  the  form  of  hollow  seals,  serving  to  afflx  a  trade-mark  upon  wax  plates 
for  the  use  of  dentists  in  taking  the  stamp  of  teeth;  same  regime  as  foregoing. 
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Portable  oop3mig  presses,  called  traveling  presses;  same  ri^gime  as  above. 

Glass  cutters  composed  of  a  handle  of  cast  iron  and  a  small  metal  wheel;  same 
r^me  as  above. 

spangles  for  making  ladies'  dress  trimmings,  consisting  of  two  small  superposed 
rii^,  one  of  velvet,  the  other  of  canvas;  same  rfepme  as  above. 

Brooms  with  handles,  whatever  be  the  composition  of  the  broom ;  same  regime  as 
above. 

Crank- working  bottle  washers;  same  regime  as  above. 

Sheets  of  gelatin,  colored  or  not  in  the  paste,  for  manufacturing  spangles,  labels, 
etc.,  aAd  bearing  impressions  or  designs;  also  address  cards,  printed  bands,  religious 
pictures,  boxes,  lanterns,  et<^,  of  ^latine;  same  r6gime  as  above. 

Electric  cigar  lighters  are  dutiable  as  small  wares  (mercerie)  and  hanlware. 
Articles,  other,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whether  intended  or  not  to  be  placed  on 
counters. 

Trimmings  of  metal,  formed  of  a  fancy  hook  and  a  back  plate,  placed  upon  a  card, 
for  ornamenting  ladies'  belts;  same  r^^ime  as  above.  If  the  hooks  referred  to  are 
imported  separately  they  shall  be  dutiable  as  "small  wares  and  hardware,  articles 
specially  mentioned,"  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Apparatus  called  "collar  snowers,"  consisting  of  a  water  reservoir  connected  by  a 
roboer  tube  with  a  lance  provided  with  a  hollow  ring  having  holes,  to  rest  on  the 
shoulders  around  the  neck,  same  regime  as  above. 

Puzzles,  consisting  of  various  cards  bearing  images  and  numbers,  same  regime  as 
above. 

Kettles  on  stand  holding  a  spirit  lamp,  same  regime  as  above. 

Flanged  conical  tubes,  for  boilers  of  the  Galloway  system,  are  comprised  in  "Metals: 
iron,  hammered,  drawn,  or  rolled,"  at  1  franc  ($0,193)  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds). 

Post-card  and  letter-card  automatic  distributers  are  dutiable  as  "furniture,"  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Gas-heating  apparatus  called  "radiators,"  same  n^gime  as  above. 

Towel  horses  with  10  branches,  called  "drying  racks  of  wood  or  metal,  to  be  fixed 
to  the  wall,"  same  regime  as  above. 

Envelopes  in  the  form  of  bags  of  transparent  paper,  not  bearing  impressions  and 
more  specially  intended  to  contain  photographs,  are  included  in  "paper,  other,"  at 
4  francs  (10.772)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

Disinfectants  composed  of  colored  or  noncolored  sawdust,  and  of  antiseptics  with 
addition  of  perfumery  essence,  are  comprised  in  "perfumery,  other,"  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Pieces  of  varnished  leather  suitable  to  be  employed  in  leather  wares  and  proceed- 
ing from  skins  included  in  the  category  of  "skins,  dyed,  varnished,  etc.,"  are  classed 
under  "skins,  dyed,  varnished,  lacauered,  or  morocco  leather  and  prepared  furs,"  at 
30  francs  ($5.79)  per  100 kilograms  (220  pounds). 

List  or  lelt  shoes,  with  leather  soles,  are  dutiable  as  "hides  and  skins,  manufac- 
tured," at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Single  colored  cubes  of  ceramic,  imported  in  bulk  or  assembled  in  designs  glued  on 
paper  for  mosaic  work,  are  included  in  "Earthenware:  paving  and  building  tiles 
ana  slabs,  etc.,  of  one  color,"  at  1  franc  ($0,193)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

Panels,  slabs,  or  tiles  of  xylolithe  for  wall  lining  and  paving  are  included  in  "Earth- 
enware: ceramic  tiles  and  slabs,  etc.,  of  one  or  several  colors,"  at  1  franc  ($0,193)  or 
2  francs  ($0,386)  per  100  kilograms,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Product  called  "tropon"  is  comprised  in  "chemical  products,  not  specially 
classed,"  free. 

Paste  in  small  sticks  for  temporarily  stopping  teeth,  composed  of  gutta  pereha,  a 
fat  body  and  chiefly  of  oxide  of  zinc,  known  under  the  name  of  "Dr.  Gilbert's  pro- 
visional plugging,"  same  regime  as  above. 

Casein,  intended  for  industrial  purposes,  and  adulterated  by  means  of  mirban 
essence,  same  regime  as  above. 

Sheets  of  gelatin,  colored  or  not,  in  the  paste,  and  intended  for  the  manufacture 
of  spangles,  labels,  are  included  in  "various  products  for  industries,"  at  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Cards  with  the  words  printed  on  the  face:  "Union  Postale  Universelle,"  "Post- 
card," and  on  the  back  a  picture  obtained  by  a  special  photographic  process,  uro 
dutiable  as  "typographical  products,  typographical  impressions,"  18  francs  per  100 
kilograms  ($3,474  per  220  pounds). 

Cardboard  sheets  covered  with  drawing  to  cut  out  and  unite,  same  being  coloreil 
with  the  brush  or  on  the  plate,  same  regime  as  above. 

Lithographed  invoice  forms  on  which  the  mechanical  ruler  has  made  blue  and  red 
columns  and  lines  are  comprised  in  "typographical  products,  lithographs,  etc.,  of 
one  or  two  colors,  on  paper,"  at  35  francs  ($6,765)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 
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Books  called  *' cinematographs/'  '^himematographs/'  whose  leaves,  each  bearing 
a  picture,  successively  reflect  a  series  of  motions,  are  classed  in  **  typographical  prod- 
ucts, albums  and  picture  or  drawing  books,  typographic,  colorea  or  not  with  the 
brush  or  on  the  plate,"  at  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds]. 

Small  trays,  newspaper  holders,  etc.,  formed  of  chromolithographs  glued  on  card- 
board, stamped  and  cut  out,  are  included  in  **  typographical  products,  lithographs, 
chromolithographs,  etc.,  on  cardboard  or  on  paper,  at  18  francs  ($3.474 )  and  40  francs 
(17.72)  per  100  Kilograms,  according  as  they  are  printed  in  one,  two,  or  more  colors. 

Pastilles  called  "pasta  ])ectoral  ^Isamica,"  Dr.  Andreos,  of  Barcelona,  are  com- 
prised in  "sugar,  refined,  in  powder,  etc.,"  at  60  francs  50  centimes  ($9.74)  per  100 
kilograms,  with  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent. 

Traveling  rugs  made  with  cow  hair  are  taxed  as  "tissues  not  specially  classed,"  at 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tissues  composed  of  cotton,  silk,  and  copper  threads  are  taxed  as  "  tissues  of  cot- 
ton, all  other,"  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bed  covers  stuffed  with  eiderdown,  declared  as  "foot  covers,"  are  taxed  as 
"tissues,"  according  to  kind." 

Glass  apparatus  called  "Fraenkel's  nose  douches"  are  included  in  "glassware, 
other,"  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  law  of  January  6,  1902,  amending  the  sugar  legislation,  reads: 

Article  1,  Section  1, — Raw  native  sugars  declared  for  export  or  deposit  in  bonded 
warehouses  shall  be  classed  in  three  catt^ories  and  be  entitled  to  discnarge  of  excise 
duty,  as  follows:  First  category ,  Nos.  11  and  above,  Dutch  standard,  45  francs  ($8,686); 
second  category,  Nos.  8  to  11,  Dutch  standard,  40  francs  95  centimes  ($7,903); 
third  category,  oelow  No.  8,  Dutch  standard,  38  francs  43  centimes  ($7,416). 

Sec^  2.  No  sugars  shall  be  admitted  to  exportation  or  deposit  in  bonded  ware- 
house, under  the  discharge  fixed  in  paragraph  1,  except  such  as,  on  refining,  are 
capable  of  yielding  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  raw  sugar  the  following  rates, 
viz: 

Sugars  of  the  first  category,  88  kilograms  (193.60  pounds)  at  least;  sugars  of  the 
second  category,  80  kilograms  (176  pounds)  at  least;  sugars  of  the  third  category,  76 
kilograms  (167.20  pounds)  at  least. 

Art.  2.  Sugars  exported  or  deposited  in  bonded  warehouse  and  ascertained  to 
show,  on  refining,  a  yield  inferior  by  more  than  2  kilograms  (4.40  pounds)  to  the 
rate  relating  to  the  category  declared,  shall  be  classed  officially  in  pursuance  of  article 
1,  without  prejudice  to  the  penalties  incurred  on  account  of  wrong  declaration. 

Art.  3.  The  minister  of  finance  will  determine  the  method  of  testing  the  sugars  as 
regards  their  yield  on  refining. 

Art.  4.  The  words  "not  moist,"  ending  littera  d  of  article  176,  section  1,  of  law 
.dated  April  16,  1887,  are  suppressed. 

Art.  5.  Articles  7  to  9,  sections  1,  littera  b,  and  5  of  article  10  and  article  12,  of  law 
dated  August  9,  1897,  are  rendered  applicable  to  sugar  employed  in  biscuit  making. 

transitory  provisions. 

Art.  6,  Sec.  1.  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  section  2  of  article  8  of  the  law  dated 
September  11, 1895,  any  excess  of  receipts  for  the  year  1902  shall  be  passed  to  account 
only  for  such  part  over  3,000,000  francs  ($579,000). 

Sec.  2.  Manufacturers  of  raw  beet  sugar  shall  be  allowed  a  bounty  of  2  francs 
($0,386)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  sugar  entered  to  their  debit  during  the 
year  1902-3,  save  that  the  total  bounty  shall  not  exceed  5,000,000  francs  ($965,000). 

In  case  the  debited  quantity  exceeds  250,000,000  kilograms,  the  bounty  per  100 
kilograms  shall  be  reduced  proportionally  to  the  excess  ascertained. 

AGRICULTURE   IN  THE   PROVINCE   OF   HAINAUT. 

The  yields  of  winter  and  spring  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  chicoiy, 
sugar  beets,  and  of  beets  for  forage  are  reported  good.  Forage  and 
flax  are  bad. 

Wilder  wheat, — ^Thc  yield  was  good.  The  cultivation  of  winter 
wheat  is  yearly  decreasing,  and  is  replaced  b}^  oats  and  winter  barlev. 
Varieties  of  finglish  wheat  were  planted  in  1901,  but  owing  to  the 
scarcity,  as  well  as  shortness,  of  stalks,  farmers  have  this  year  em- 
ployed native  wheat,  which  yields  long  straw. 
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Summer  wheat. — ^The  cultivation  of  summer  wheat  has  been  com- 
pletely abandoned. 

Rye. — The  grain  is  well  developed  and  somewhat  heavier  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  If  the  price  of  straw  is  considered,  this  cereal 
gave  the  best  return  per  acre. 

Winter  barley. — There  is  a  good  yield  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Oats  and  winter  barley  are  the  principal  cereals  in  use  in  Hai- 
naut,  and  find  ready  sale. 

Oats. — The  yield  of  oats  is  good;  the  grain  is  fine  and  heavy,  but 
straw  is  short.  Growing  oats  is  increasing  on  large  farms.  Russian, 
Swedish^  Dutch,  and  Flemish  oats  arc  much  in  favor.  Black  oats  are 
less  cultivated  than  yellow  oats. 

Potatoes. — ^The  crop  is  very  satisfactory,  both  as  to  weight  and 

auality.  Potato  disease  occasioned  very  little  damage  on  account  of 
le  drought. 

Beets. — There  was  an  average  yield  as  to  quantity  and  saccharine 
richness  from  13.75  to  14  per  cent.  Prices  are  from  18  to  19  francs 
($3,476  to  $3,667)  for  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

Hay. — On  account  of  an  unusually  dry  spring,  the  yield  may  be  con- 
sidered bad.  In  view  of  the  more  remunerative  occupation  of  cattle 
breeding  and  the  constantly  increasing  scarcity  of  farm  hands,  farmers 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and 
turned  their  attention  to  meadow  crops.  During  the  past  few  years, 
the  area  of  meadow  land  under  cultivation  has  greatly  increased. 

Sainfoin  (French  grass). — There  was  an  average  yield.  The  cul- 
tivation of  this  crop,  like  Lucern,  is  limited  to  argilous  or  calcareous 
soils. 

Fla». — ^The  yield  of  flax  was  only  average,  stalks  being  unusually 
short.  The  prices  for  the  average  quality  were  very  low,  12  to  15 
francs  ($2,316  to  $2,895)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  growing 
of  flax  was  again  taken  up  last  year,  but  owing  to  risks  and  the  high 
wages  demanded  by  laborers,  the  cultivation  is  again  on  the  decrease. 

Tobacco. — ^The  yield  of  tobacco  is  very  good,  but  prices  are  going 
down.  Numerous  species  are  cultivated,  but  the  two  principal  kinds 
are  the  large  leaf  or  ''Flemish  tobacco,"  and  the  narrow  leaf  called 
"  Dog's  tongue,"  giving  a  smaller  yield  but  of  superior  flavor.  The 
yield  per  hectare  (2.474  acres)  amounted  to  1,900  kilos  (4,180  pounds) 
against  1,875  kilos  f4,125  pounds)  in  the  previous  year.  The  color  is 
fine  and  the  crop  sells  well. 

Lwmber. — Wood  for  building,  wheelwright  work,  carriage  making, 
and  boat  building  sells  at  very  high  prices,  ranging  from  20  to  & 
francs  ($3.86  to  $7.72)  per  cubic  meter  (35.816  cubic  feet)  for  soft 
wood,  and  from  40  to  120  francs  ($7.72  to  $23.16)  per  cubic  meter  for 
hard  woods.  Northern  pine,  for  which  there  is  very  little  demand, 
has  fallen  off  in  price. 

Butter. — On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  feed,  especially  pasturage, 
the  price  of  butter  increased  somewhat.  Good  outter  is  always  profit- 
able. Butter  making  is  increasing  among  small  farmers,  and  improved 
machinery  is  found  on  nearly  every  farm.  Cooperative  dairies  suffer 
from  the  competition  of  margarine  and  other  alimentary  fats,  and  it  is 
stated  that  a  considerable  number  of  members  have  withdrawn  from 
dairy  associations  so  as  to  make  more  profit  by  adding  margarine  to 
the  butter  they  produce  on  their  farms. 

Honey. — The  yield  may  be  considered  good,  although  the  cold,  wet 
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spring  was  very  injurious  to  the  bees.  Notwithstanding  a  succession 
of  ba3  years,  those  engaged  in  apiculture  are  not  discouraged.  The 
average  retail  price  of  honey  per  kilo  (2.20  pounds)  1.80  to  2  is  fmncs 
($0,847  to  $0,386);  average  retail  price  of  wax  per  kilo  (2.20  pounds), 
8.50  to  4  francs  (^.675  to  $0,772);  average  wholesale  price  of  wax  per 
kilo  (2.20  pounds),  3  to  8.50  francs  ($0,579  to  $0,675). 

Horse  hreeding. — Little  care  is  used  in  selecting  brood  mares,  but 
the  breeding  of  draft  horses  is  still  prosperous,  although  prices  nave 
decreased  and  the  sale  of  colts  is  almost  ml. 

Horses  of  ^ood  race  and  pedigree  still  sell  at  high  figures.  Buyers 
from  the  United  States  have  again  appeared  on  the  market,  but  have 
not  bought  the  best  horses. 

Hogs. — Hogs  sell  well  and  at  remunerative  prices.  Sucking  pigs, 
from  six  weess  to  two  months  old,  sell  from  15  to  25  francs  ($2,895  to 
$4,825).  Pigs  from  four  to  six  months  old,  weighing  from  80  to  120 
kilos  (176  to  264  pounds),  sell  from  0.95  to  1.10  francs  (18  to  21  cents) 
per  kilo  (2.20  pounds). 

Sheep. — Sheep  breeding  is  not  very  important.  Large  numbers  are 
imported  from  Germany,  fattened,  and  sold  on  the  Belgian  market. 
The  average  price  of  mutton  on  foot  is  0.85  franc  (16  cents)  per  kilo, 
and  for  wool  (raw)  1.20  francs  (28  cents)  per  kilo  (2.20  pounds). 

GOAL  MINES  IN  THE   PEOVINOE  OF  HAINAUT. 

In  the  province  of  Hainaut,  there  are  66  coal  mines  in  operation, 
comprising  188  extraction  pits  in  activity,  16  in  reserve,  and  8  in 
preparation.  Seventy  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -five  miners 
were  employed  in  the  pits  and  25,872  in  surface  work.    The  gross 

!>roduction  was  15,688,500  tons,  amounting  to  287,988,500  francs 
$45,921,165.50).  The  total  amount  of  profits  was  86,574,700  francs 
($7,058,917.10),  and  of  deficit  2,269,900  francs  ($488,090.70).  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  profits  exceeded  the  losses  by  36,404,800  francs 
($6,620,826.40)  against  65,583,800  francs  ($12,657,576.90)  in  1900. 
The  avei-age  depth  of  veins  worked  was  0.65  centimeter  (25.59  inches) 
against  0.66  centimeter  (25.98  inches)  in  1900  and  1899. 

Cohe. — ^There  are  in  the  province  of  Hainaut  84  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coke,  having  8,261  coke  ovens  and  employing  2,058  work- 
men. One  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  to  produce  1,268,900 
tons  of  coke,  amounting  to  a  total  value  of  27,956,600  francs 
($5,385,623.80).  The  price  of  coke  fell  to  22.03  francs  ($4.25),  a 
decrease  of  4.17  francs  ($0.80)  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  27  agglomerate  works  (briquettes),  including  60  presses,  em- 
ployed 1,287  workmen  and  consumed  1,180,460  tons  of  coal.  The  total 
value  of  agglomerates  produced  was  28,876,000  francs  ($4,608,068), 
or  19.81  francs  ($8.73)  per  ton. 

Qiuirries. — There  are  898  open  quarries  and  107  underground  Quar- 
ries, employing  16,812  workmen.  The  production  amounted  to  olue- 
stone,  8,000,000  francs  ($1,544,000);  porphyry  paving  blocks,  3,000,000 
francs  ($579,000);  lime,  4,500,000  francs  ($868,500).  The  general  pro- 
duction was  valued  at  24,565,900  francs  ($4,741,218.70),  or  1,699,300 
francs  ($327,964.90)  less  than  in  1900. 

Ten  smelting  furnaces  were  in  active  operation  and  9  shut  down. 
These  works  employed  804  workmen.     Tlae  output  in  cost,  refined 
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iron  and  steel,  amounted  to  11,488,300  francs  (12,217,241.90).  The 
output  of  the  25  iron  and  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  was  valued  at 
22,083,000  fi-ancs  ($4,262,019);  wrought  iron  at  671,600  francs 
($129,618.80);  forged  iron  at  29,279,700  francs  ($5,650,982.10);  fin- 
ished iron  to  11,000,000  francs  ($2,123,000).   • 

GOAL  MINES  IN  THE  PBOYINGE  OF  NABITTR. 

There  were  36  coal-mine  concessions,  of  which  only  11  were  in  active 
operation.  The  total  production  of  the  mines  was  745,780  tons,  rep- 
resenting a  round  sum  of  10,227,100  francs  ($1,973,830.30).  The 
increase  of  net  production  over  1900  was  6,485  tons,  but  the  value 
shows  a  decrease  of  1,247,650  francs  ($240,796.45).  The  average  price 
per  rough  ton  was  13.71  francs  ^2.65)  against  15.52  francs  ($2.99)  in 
1900,  a  decrease  of  1.81  francs  ($0.34)  per  ton,  or  11.7  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  coal  sold,  including  coal  for  manufacture  of  agglomerates, 
was  644,530  tons,  representing  a  sum  of  9,953,800  francs  ($1,921,083.40) 
or  15.44  francs  ($2.97)  per  ton.  The  general  result  of  working  the 
mines  in  the  province  of  Namur  during  the  year  1901  shows  a  bonus 
of  1,027,950  francs  ($198,394.35)  against  2,122,600  francs  ($409,661.80) 
in  1900,  giving  a  profit  of  1.38  francs  ($0,266)  against  2.87  francs 
($0,553)  per  ton;  decrease,  1.49  francs  ($0,287). 

Nurnber  ofworhnen, — ^Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty -one 
workmen  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  Namur  district.  Of 
this  number,  2,682  were  employed  in  the  pits  and  1,069  in  surface 
extraction. 

The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  vein  extraction  was  690  against 
671  in  1900.  The  average  production  per  miner  was  1,081  tons 
against  1,102  tons  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  21  tons.  The  average  pi-o- 
duction  per  miner  working  in  the  pits  increased  slightly,  averaging 
from  275  to  278  tons. 

Average  wages. — A  net  sum  of  5,101,500  francs  ($984,589.50),  rep- 
resenting 1,115,600  days  of  work,  was  paid  for  wages,  showmg  an 
average  daily  wage  of  4.75  francs  ($0,916)  against  5.12  francs  ($0,988) 
in  19(X).  The  average  daily  wage  of  miners  working  in  the  pits,  which 
had  been  5.88  francs  ($1.13),  fell  to  5.18  francs  ($0,999).  The  wages 
of  surface  miners  remained  unchanged  at  3.09  francs  ($0,596).  The 
average  daily  wage  of  vein  extractors,  which  in  1900  had  reached  6.84 
francs  ($1.32)  fell  to  5.82  francs  ($1.12),  a  decrease  of  1.02  francs 
($0,196),  or  14.9  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  give  further  data: 

Results  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  provinces  of  Hainaut  and  Namur  in  1901, 


V^'^WkVI 

,1^^^ 

Production. 

'    Profitable  mines. 

XTOtjuvc 

Tons. 

Value. 

Number. 

Profits. 

Hainant 

15,683,500 
746,780 

Francs. 
10,227,100 

$45,921,166.60 
1,973,830.80 

65 
4 

Frtmes. 
86,674,700 
1,-202,100 

•7,068,917.10 
232,006.30 

Namnr 

Losing  mines. 

Labor- 
ers, 

num- 
ber. 

Total  annual  wages  i>aid. 

Proviiice. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

11 
7 

Loss. 

other  expenses. 

Hainaut  .. 
Namur.... 

/Vanes. 

2,209,900 

174, 160 

1438,090.70 
38,610.95 

96,137 
3,761 

/Vanes. 
121,919,740 
5.131.350 

•23,680,609.82 
990.860.56 

Francs. 

81,706.960 

4,067,800 

•16,769,829.28 
7&6,066.40 
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Results  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  provinces  of  Hainaut  and  Ncdmur  in  1901 — Continued. 


Province. 

Total  expenBee. 

Total  profits. 

Selling  price 

of  coal  at  mine, 

per  ton. 

Profits  per  ton. 

Hainaut 

Namur 

FrancM. 
208,628,700 
9,199,160 

939, 300, 839. 10 
1,776,486.95 

Francs. 

84.804,800 

1,027,950 

• 

96,620,828.40 
198,894.86 

Francs. 
16.17 
18.71 

92.98 
2.65 

Francs. 
2.19 
1.88 

90.422 
.266 

Production  of  coal  in  the  provinces  of  Hainaut  and  Namur  in  1900  and  1901. 


Year. 

Production. 

Value. 

Hainaut: 

1900 

Tvns. 
16,582,680 
16,688,500 

FrwMS. 
289,616,500 
287,938,500 

955.876.684.50 

1901 

46.921.165.50 

Decrease 

849,130 

51,583,000 

9,955,519.00 

Namur: 

1900 

1901 

739,295 
746,780 

11,474,750 
10,227,100 

2,214,626.76 
1.973.880.30 

^ 

Decrease 

1,247,660 

240.796.46 

Increase 

6,486 

Year. 

Profit. 

Value  per  ton. 

Profit  per  ton. 

Hainaut: 

1900 

Frarvcs. 
66,583,300 
34,804,800 

• 

912,657,676.90 
6,620,826.40 

Francs. 
17.51 
16.17 

93.38 
2.93 

Fnxncs. 
8.97 
2.19 

90.766 

1901 

.422 

Decrease 

81,278,500 

6,036,750.50 

2.84 

.46 

1.78 

.344 

Namur: 

1900 

2,122,600 
1,027,960 

409,661.80 
198,394.85 

16.52 
18.71 

2.99 
2.66 

2.87 
1.38 

.563 

1901 

.266 

Decrease  

1,094,660 

211,267.45 

1.81 

.34 

1.49 

.287 

Average  wages  per  day  in  the  province  of  Hainaut  from  1894  to  1901. 


For— 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Laborers  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  mines 

Francs. 
8.12 
8.85 

90.602 
.743 

Francs. 
8.18 
3.85 

90.604 
.743 

Francs. 
8.21 
8.97 

90.619 
.766 

Francs. 
8.41 
4.80 

90.668 
.829 

Laborers  working  by  the  vein... 

For-                                   1898. 

1 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

r Aboreni  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  mines 

Francs. 
8  61 
4.02 

90.696 
.891 

Francs. 
4.01 
5.28 

90.773 
1.019 

Francs. 
4.72 
6.41 

90.910 
1.237 

Francs. 
4.81 
5.58 

90.831 

Laborers  working  by  the  vein  ... 

1.067 

Laborers  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Hie  provinces  of  Hainaut  and  Namur  during  the 

year  1901. 


Laborers. 


Men 

Women 

hoyh  ftom  14  to  16  years 
Boys  from  12  to  14  years 
Girlh  irom  16  to xl  years, 
Gilts  from  12  to  16  years 

lotai , 


In  the  mines. 


Hainaut. 


65,119 

99 

3.282 

1,765 


70,265 


Namur. 


2,619 


122 
41 


2,682 


On  the  surface. 


Hainaut.    Namur 


18,141 

681 

1,129 

961 

2,915 

2,045 

25,872 


782 
18 
76 
77 
77 
89 

1,069 


Total. 


Hainaut.    Namur. 


83,260 
780 
4,411 
2,726 
2,915 
2,046 

96,187 


3,301 

18 

198 

118 

77 

89 

8,751 
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Production  of  all  the  coal  mines  of  HainatU. 


Year. 


1898 
1«99 
1900 
1901 


ProducUon. 


Tons. 
16,861,160 
16,581.380 
16,532,630 
15,688,500 


Profit. 


15,481,400 
24,720,600 
65,583.300 
34,304,800 


12,978,260.20 
4,771,075.80 

12,657,576.90 
6,620,826.40 


Profit  per  ton. 


Franca. 
0.97 
1.69 
8.97 
2.19 


10.187 
.806 
.766 
.422 


Prodwiion  ofprofiiaMe  mines  of  HainatU, 


Year. 


Production. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


T\m8. 
13.903,720 
14, 973, 670 
16,369.290 
14,79«,770 


Profit 


Franes. 

16,471,400 

25,406,100 

66,985,100 

86,571,700 


$8,178,980.20 
4,903,377.30 

12,938,124.30 
6,059,227.10 


Profit  per  ton. 


Francs. 
1.18 
1.17 
4.09 
2.47 


10.227 
.328 
.789 
.507 


Export  of  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes  from  Belgium  to  foreign  couniries  during  the  year  1901. 


Countries. 


AiKentine  Republic 

Austialia 

Brazil , 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

rongo  Free  State 

Denmark 

Kpypt 

England 

France  

Germany 

Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembuiig 

Greece 

Holland 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Portugal 

Buaria 

Spcdn 

Sweden , 

Switserland 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  States 

Victoria  colony 

Other  countries 


Total 


Coal. 


Jbns. 

10,079 

8,000 

4,710 

1,800 

11,261 

4,650 

6,0K5 

500 

7,  OH) 

36.827 

3,832,231 

304.032 

168,481 


256,735 
7,660 
2,390 


410 


5,607 
11.714 

4,120 
84,403 


4,760 

86,694 

800 

10,481 


4,820,800 


Coke. 


TbtM. 


1,200 


900 

800 

547,296 

98,385 

123,073 

1,700 

32,790 


6,560 


2,610 
11,835 


2,272 


829.421 


Briquettes. 


Tons. 
4,360 


2,862 
5.900 
9,920 


2,060 

6,976 

449,538 

44,327 

23,987 

1,300 

9,067 


2,980 
700 


8,755 

8,560 

88,981 


18,697 
2,000 
4.660 

81,916 


6,961 


714,465 


Export  of  coal  and  briquettes  from  the  province  of  Namur  to  foreign  countries  during  the 

year  1901, 


Goi]ntrie& 


Ftance •.... 

Germany 

Grand  I>uchy  of  Luxemburg 

Holland 

Switserland 

Other  countries 


Total,  and  ayeiage  price. 


Coal. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

154,380 

12,770 

8,040 

11,065 

820 


Price  per  ton  at 
frontier. 


Francs. 
19.80 
24.97 
24.61 
25.37 
24.76 


187,075  I       20.71 


13.82 
4.82 
4.75 
4.90 

4.78 


4.01 


Briquettes. 


Quantity. 


Tbfw. 

83,320 
9,115 
4,270 
1,940 
8,600 

12,050 


64,395 


Price  per  ton  at 
frontier. 


Franca. 
22.79 
23.17 
19.60 
24.18 
21.78 
20.66 


22.22 


$4.40 
4.47 
8.81 
4.67 
4.20 
3.99 


4.29 
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STONE  AND  IRON. 


Quarries  of  Namur. — The  production  of  q^uarries,  although  having 
decreased  in  1901  as  compared  with  1900,  which  was  a  verv  prosperous 
year,  gave  the  best  results  among  mineral  industries  of  this  province. 
Work  was  carried  on  in  185  communes  and  included  162  underground 
and  254  open  quarries,  a  total  of  436.  The  value  of  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1901  was  10,439,050  francs  ($2,014,736.65),  a  decrease  of 
1,151,700  francs  ($222,278.10)  as  compared  with  1900,  which  was  the 
most  prosperous  year  in  the  nistory  of  this  industry;  6,690  workmen 
were  employed,  or  335  less  than  in  1900.  The  value  of  the  production 
of  quarries  m  tne  province  of  Namur  for  1901  was: 


Piodnct. 


MftTble... 
Bluestone 
Lime 


Value. 


Francs. 


1,707,850 
1,942,900 
3,486,660 


U.  S.  equiv- 
alent:. 


S829.618.66 
874,979.70 
668,061.16 


Results  of  the  qujarries  in  the  provinces  of  HainatU  and  Namur  in  1900  and  1901, 


Hainaut. 

Namur. 

Year. 

Quar- 
ries. 

Labor- 
ers. 

Value  of  production. 

Quar- 
ries. 

Labor- 
ers. 

Value  of  production. 

1900 

474 
606 

16,878 
16,812 

Francs. 
26,266,200 
24,565,900 

86,069,183.60 
4,741,218.70 

406 
436 

6,966 
6,660 

Francs. 
11,690,750 
10,489,060 

12,287,014.76 

1901 

2,014.736.66 

Decrease .... 

66 

1,699,300 

827,964.90 

80* 

806 

1,161,700 

222,278.10 

Increase  ..... 

31 

• 

• 

Production  of  iron  in  the  province  of  Namur  during  the  years  1898, 1899, 1900,  and  1901, 


Year. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tons. 

40,660 

82,400 

31,100 

19,800 


Value. 


Francs. 
821,900 
804,400 
801,700 
178,400 


862,126.70 
68,749.20 
68,228.10 
88,466.20 


Average  price  per 
ton. 


Francs. 
7.92 
9.40 
9.70 
8.96 


81.588 
L814 
L872 
1.783 


Laborers. 


284 
278 
245 
128 


Average  daily 
wages. 


Francs. 
2.66 
2.78 
2.79 
2.82 


80.518 
.529 
.638 
.644 


Iron  cmd  steel  works  in  the  province  of  Narrmr  im,  1901. — Works 
working,  5;  number  of  laborers  employed,  142;  production  for  1901: 


Description. 


Wrought  iron. 
Wrought  steel 

Total ... 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
620 
200 


720 


Value. 


Francs. 
141,600 
122,000 


268,600 


127,828.80 
28,646.00 


60,874.80 
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Smdting  fumcLces  in  the  province  of  Hainaut. — Furnaces  working, 
10;  ahut  down,  9;  foundries  working,  8;  shut  down,  2;  number  of 
laborers  employed,  804;  production  for  1901: 


Descilptloii. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Cast  iron,  moldinjr 

4,000 

102,690 

78, 110 

284.900 

6,586,000 

.  5,617,400 

•54,9N».70 
1,078,098.00 
1,084,158.20 

Fine  caat  iron 

Cast  steel 

Total 

184,880 

11,488,800 

2,217,241.90 

Iron  works  in  the  province  of  Hainaut. — Number,  26;  number  of 
laborers  employed,  7,464.     Production  in  1901: 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Valae. 

Rongr^  iTnn^   

Tom. 

221,980 

291.460 

Franct. 

22,063.000 

40.694,200 

$4,262,019.00 

F)pijfhe<1  Iron 

7.853,980.60 

Total 

518,440 

<^, 777. 200 

12,115,999.60 

Steel  works  in  the  province  of  Hainomb. — Working,  9;  number  of 
furnaces  working,  3;  converters  working,  23;  laborers  employed, 
2,362.     Production  in  1901: 


Description. 


Infifot  steel  (cast) 

Ingots,  blooms,  and  billets 
Finiflhed  steel 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tbru. 

108,065 
20,890 
78,475 


201,980 


Value. 


Fromci, 
10.744.600 
2,845,600 
11,436,800 


24,526,500 


$2,078,707.80 

452,700.80 

2.207,205.90 


4,788,614.60 
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COMMEBGIAL   RELATIONS-^ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


Declared  value  of  exporU  from  the  conguUtr  district  of  Brussels  {indudtTig  Charleroi)  to  the 

United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  190  J  and  I90g. 


Articlee. 


Aniline  colore 

AutomobileB 

Bagvlng 

Baskets 

Bleaching  powder 

Books 

Braids: 

Cotton  and  mohair 

Button  stock 

Cotton 

Straw 

Bronze  ornaments,  statues,  etc 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Church  regalia 

Clay,  fire 

Clocks  

Coke 


Corsets 

Diamonds 

Earthenware 

Enamel  ware 

Firebricks 

Pur,  refuse 

Furniture 

Qlan: 

Plate 

Window 

Other 

Oloves 

Qlue  and  glue  stock 

Glycerin 

Hair,  animal 

Hate: 

Felt 

Straw , 

Hatters'  fur 

Horn  stripe 

Horses  (stallions) 

Household  goods  and  penonal  effecte 

Instrument^,  musical 

Iron. 


Iron,  plate 

Iron  and  bronze  articles 

Ironware 

Lftcefifog^ 

Laces,  shoe , 

Leather  hatbands 

Linen  goods 

Machinery,  and  parte  of 

Marble 

Marble  mosaic  cubes 

Matches 

Metal  coverings 

Millinery  goods  (spangled  goods) 

Naphthiume 

Oil 


Oil.  fusel 

Oxalic  acid 

Paintings: 

Oil 

Water  colors 

Paper: 

Old 

Parchment 

Paraffin,  soft 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Plants 

Plante,  medicinal 

Potash: 

Salteof 

Sulphate  of 

Potatoes 

Rags  and  new  cuttings:  paper  stock. 

Rattan 

Rubber  toys 

Scales  ana  welghte 

Silk,  artificial 

Skins: 

Chamois 

Rabbit,  sheep,  and  other 

Soap  and  perfumery 


Year  ended 
June  80, 1901. 


Year  ended 
June  80, 1902. 


948,808.12 


680.86 
2,664.28 


7.876.96 

877.87 
207.17 


806. 8K 
788.18 
809,048.68 
940.08 
166.29 
1,019.92 
649.67 


79,122.66 


18,419.64 


23, 

25, 

2, 

846, 
706, 

6, 
192, 

M, 
26, 


921.02 
670.20 
829.45 

688.06 
128.27 
204.96 
796.61 
271.81 
6T7.61 
160.88 


80,827.67 
'86,'898.'66 


82, 

16, 

1, 

8, 


172.14 
296.99 
898.91 
760.60 
688.82 


168, 

21, 

7, 

899, 

4, 

18, 


686.48 
968.53 
881.92 
812.81 
279.46 
834.18 
294.86 


2, 
48, 


902.26 
674.87 
361.10 


8,172.66 


8, 

27, 
44, 
11. 


071.82 
260.66 

294.62 
648.68 
422.28 
844.52 
951.68 
668.88 


28, 

1. 
12, 


218.71 
217. 18 
842.27 
67L49 
788.00 


800, 


148.05 
834.66 


162,948.65 
2,788.86 


1,689.76 
6,475.97 
7,729.22 


811.04 
1,083.20 


801,780.01 
100.30 
817.68 


780.60 
14,081.00 
69,442.89 

2,171.26 
12,852.74 

4,715.97 
49,621.43 
22,018.88 

1,799.69 

826,676.24 

1,692,119.13 

10,464.15 

121,918.24 
16,659.87 
29,888.18 
21,118.11 

20,990.43 

61.52 

92,495.84 

605.91 

67,089.89 

8,851.88 

1,790.97 


666.48 


184,836.60 

10,697.05 

1,806.86 

418,098.23 

14,033.86 

14,952.62 

1,271.21 

1,684.66 

14,280.46 

17,740.81 

1,870.06 

7,471.83 

8,690.81 

1,141.63 

691.91 


86,171.72 
1,696.20 

86,046.70 
2,980.63 

10,644.18 

1,905.91 
88,047.78 
17,677.65 
27,211.85 

2,601.06 
22,484.38 

1,304.87 
10,65L73 

671.87 

570,748.68 

299.90 


Increase. 


911,640.48 


108.87 


151.98 
"86.'68 


25,600.41 


966,990.86 
5,249.96 


2,887.66 

2,810.52 

20,952.73 


7,097.19 
"24*9i7.*26' 
"*"*S97."66 


80,872.07 


18,828.78 
9,199.23 


782.40 
11,705.60 


8,628.09 
1.274.92 


2,029.00 


8,993.14 
1,284.90 
9,592.11 
782.88 
9,913.73 


270,600.68 


Decrease. 


9874.52 
'*i46.'75 


7,263.67 
839.73 


9,680.17 
""866,' 90 


3,551.82 
1,027.86 

20,111.82 


70,880.87 


9,837.24 


11,945.16 


10,634.87 
5,506.46 


3,341.84 


80,610.79 
701.72 


2,879.91 


9,298.82 
'i,'669.'76 


34.76 
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Declared  vcUue  cf  erporisfrom  the  conmUar  didrui  of  Brwfeele  (including  ChaH^roi)  to  the 
UnUed  States/or  the^iseal  yean  1901  and  i^Of— Continued. 


AiUdes. 


Year  ended 
I  June  30, 1901. 


SodA: 

Ferrocyanlde 

Pniariateof 

Steel  beams,  billets,  bloomi,  etc 
Stone 


M91.17 


Stone,  flint 

Stones,  piedons 

Sonr,  refined , 

SoIphAte  of  barytes 

TUei 

Tinfoil 

Tools , 


7,610.85 

1,194. 75 

81,9(1.19 

1,470.00 


Year  ending 
June  90. 19^ 


Increase.    •   Decrease. 


8879.65  ' 
8,482.68 
S44,U9.15  ,. 
856.08  . 
6,208.43  , 


1768.49 


1,176.43 


Vegetables,  preserred. 

Veils,  cotton 

Wheels 

Wine 

Wire  nails 

Yam,  cotton 

Sundries 


Total. 


KZFOBTB  TO  PORTO  UOO. 


Oan 

Earthenware 

Glass,  window 

Glassware 

Iron  pots 

linen  goods 

Marble 

Marble  paving  stones .... 

Paving  tiles 

Tampons,  iron  and  wood 
Wire  nails 


General  total. 


16,607.46 
1,042.12 


4,780.01 

826.56 

576.29 

64,878.05 


709,  K7 

4,460.9H 

2,785.17 

858.29 

609.91 

26,986.00 

680.07 

518.78 

987.01 


82,980.98 


10,878.54 


8,872.50 
108,486.41 


8,296.21 
58.608.36 


3,697,175.90 


672.94 
180.45 
196.67 
1,488.95 
1,000.41 
200.55 


829.86 


8,701,260.68 


5,425,185.18 


3,045.64 


787.98 


823.08 
445.06 
228.89 


5,429,965.68 


1,727,959.28 


i,aoi.«2 

'8i*25i's2 


862.06 

i'diioo 


1,728,715.05 


696.02 


As  will  be  observed  by  the  foregoing  table  of  declared  exports,  the 
increase  was  in  aniline  colors,  braids  (button  stock),  churcn  regalia, 
clocks,  fire  bricks,  glass  (window),  glass  (other^,  glue  and  glue  stock, 
glycerin,  hair  (animal^^  hatters'  fur,  horses  (stallions),  instruments 
(musical),  lace  goods,  Imen  goods,  machinery  and  parts  of,  matches, 
metal  coverings,  paper,  paraffin,  plants,  rags  and  new  cuttings,  rat- 
tan, rubber  toys,  scales  and  weignts,  silk  (artificial,  skins  (rabbit, 
sheep,  and  other),  sulphate  of  barytes,  vegetables  (preserved),  and 
yam  (cotton). 

OLASS  INDUSTRY. 

Imports  into  and  exports  from  Belgium  of  plate  and  window  glaee  during  the  first  six 

mon^  of  190$, 

PLATE  GLASS. 


Destination. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

Fiance 

Gennany 

Holland 

Japan 


8patn  ••........■ 

Switxerland 

Turkey 

United  States.. 
Other  oountxies. 

Total , 


Imports. 


Exports. 


PfQIMS. 


695 

28,256 

1,622 

16,919 


85 


42,527 


8134.18 

4,488.41 

818.05 

8,265.18 


6.75 


8.207.71 


Pranet. 
191,264 
435,942 
102. '284 
194,492 
80.195 

6.293.281 
835,730 
137.622 
617,320 
217, 175 
4,460 
250.487 
101,537 
100,742 

1,289.730 

1.243,553 


11,004,764 


•86. 
84. 
19. 
87, 
15. 
1.214. 
64. 

26, 
-  119, 

41, 

50, 

19, 

19, 

248, 

.240, 


913.96 
136.81 
740.  HI 
536  96 
477.63 
603.23 
795.89 
661.05 
142.76 
914.77 
860.78 
071.34 
596.64 
443.21 
917.89 
005.73 


2.239.719.45 
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COMMEECIAL  BELATION8 — ANNUAL  ttKP0ET8. 


ImporU  into  and  exports  from  Bdgvum  of  pUUe  and  window  glass  during  the  first  six 

months  of  190S — Continued. 


WINDOW  GLASS. 


Destination. 


Argentine  Republic 

Aostralia 

Bmsll 

Canada  

Gape  Colony 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hamboig 

Holland 

IndU 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Peru 

Ronmania 

Ruttia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Imports. 


Promics. 


6.650 

108,067 

9,455 


8,666 


1,145 


128.968 


$1,288.45 

19.886.14 

1,824.81 


707.64 


220.96 


28,922.93 


Exports. 


Francs. 

694,647 

«U4,668.87 

666,194 

107,152.44 

219,640 

42.890.52 

1,702,794 

828,689.24 

188.990 

25,860.07 

182,803 

85,184.48 

2,089,919 

898,704.87 

240,639 

46.443.88 

162,540 

81,870.22 

7,989,772 

1,542,026.00 

228.168 

44,086.42 

440.928 

85,096.14 

114.874 

22,074.18 

198.513 

87,048.01 

1,194.373 

280,513.99 

850,574 

164,160.78 

99.630 

19,228.59 

1,456,812 

281,068.22 

54,965 

10,612.10 

46,960 

9,061.35 

281,085 

54,288.75 

62,960 

10,215.49 

97,780 

18,871.54 

17,605 

8,307.76 

868,453 

70,146.48 

.565.899 

110,218.51 

3,287,585 

624,846.25 

85,400- 

16,482.20 

695,966 

184,319.51 

23,896,883 

4.612,474.77 

BANKINO. 


Statement  of  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  August  fS,  190f, 


Assets. 

LiabiUties. 

• 

Capital • 

Francs. 

Francs. 
60,0db,000.00 

$9,660,000.00 

Gold  and  ^ver  reserve,  specie 
■  and  bullion 

117,459,027.99 

491,709,196.00 

8,941,590.02 

822.668,592 

94,t»9,875 

760,727 

Bills  and  aooeptanoes 

Securities  for  current  account .... 

Bank  notes  in  circulation .,. 

609,000,500.00 

117.587.096.60 

Stocks  (or  public  funds) 

49,918,427.60 
29,104,154.89 

9,688,292 
5,617,101 

Reserve  fund 

Reserve 

29,111,228.72 

5,618,467.14 

Advances  on  Belgian  public  stocks 

50,188,752.10 

9,686,429 

Current  account 

66,825,807.00 

12,800,784.25 

Real  estate  of  the  service,  mate- 
rial, and  furniture 

18,821,875.72 
4,519,922.66 

62,929,666.85 

2,667,622 
872,845 

12,145,424 

Guaranty  or  realized  values 

Public  treasury: 

Bills  and  acceptances  (stipu- 
lated circulation) 

Statements  of  bills 

62,929,666.85 

12.145.423.77 

Deposited  public  funds 

1,779,443,844.50 

848,482,662 

Deposits  in  special  and  public 

fllTldfl X  ... . 

1,780,488,886.10 

848.628.741.87 

Voluntary  deposits 

501,857,067.68 

96,761,918 

Depositors 

601,857,067.68 

96,761,917.89 

General  account  of  the  sav- 
ings-bank and  pension  fund. 

226,686,112.96 

48,528»272 

General-  account  of  the  sav- 
ings-bank    and      pension 
fund—statement  of  Dills. . . . 

225,585,112.96 
5,280,861.06 

48,528,276.80 
1.009.566.18 

Various 

Total 

3.829.928.647.20         M*nan  iM. 

3,829,923,647.20 

642,675,263.90 

— — 'f"'"?— ^- 
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Disooants  and  interests  since  June  15^  1901:  Drafts  accepted,  8 
per  cent;  drafts  imaooepted,  ^  per  cent;  coapons,  Belgian  loans  less 
than  one  hundred  days,  3  per  cent;  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  securi- 
ties, 3  per  cent;  advance  on  public  funds,  3  per  cent. 

Uncovered  deposits:  Right  to  annually  keep  from  20  to  50  centimes 
(3. 8  to  9. 6  cents)  per  1,000  francs  ($193),  according  to  nature  of  values. 

Loans  for  the  account  of  the  savings-bank  and  pension  fund,  on 
designated  value,  4  per  cent. 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt,  Consul. 

Brussels,  September  4^  190£. 


BBLGIAH'  MABimCB  COMMEBGE. 

The  following  data,  taken  from  statistics  compiled  by  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  and  public  works  of  Belgium  for  the  3'ear  1901,  on  the 
exterior  commerce  of  the  country  show  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
national maritime  traffic  of  this  country. 


ANTWERP. 


During  the  year  1901,  goods  entered  at  the  port  of  Antwerp 
amounted  to  7,534,226.8  tons,  at  a  value  of  1,676,984,002  francs 
($323,657,912.39),  of  which  6,155,087  tons  entered  by  sea  and 
1,379,139.8  tons  by  canals  and  rivers. 

The  quantities  exported  amounted  to  5,464,578  tons,  valued  at 
1,550,010,587  francs  ($299,152,043.29),  of  which  4,145,405  tons  were 
exported  by  sea  and  1,319,173  tons  by  canals  and  rivers. 

The  principal  countries  contributing  tra£Sc  to  the  port  of  Antwerp 
during  the  year  1901  were: 


Coontry. 


Quantity. 


Ton». 

United  States 1,662,684 

Qermany >1, 223, 156. 9 

878,633.2 

620,488.2 

428,727.9 

887,038.6 

862,408.8 

889,867 

296.200.4 

261,008.2 

126,308 

126,146.2 


England  , 

Boumania 

Spain , 

Aigentine  Republic 

Rnasia 

Sweden 

East  Indies 

Holland 

France 

BraaU 


Value. 


Francs. 


866,889,447 

104,898,627 

282,794,891 

83.866,065 

81.766,886 

184,620,826 

62,684,140 

82,710,616 

88,034,978 

67,418,507 

46,652,908 

57,002,902 


U.  S.  currency. 


170,616,663.27 
20,246,416.71 
64,679,418.96 
16,184,218.61 

6,128,972.66 
26,962,619.42 
12,088,389.02 

6,818,129.59 
16,990,760.76 
18,010,771.86 

8,984,711.24 
11,001,660.09 


The  exportation  of  merchandise  is  classed  and  divided  as  follows: 


Country. 


England ••••. 

Germany .' 

United  States 

Holland 1 

East  Indies 

Spain 

Aigentine  Republic 

France  

China 


Quantity. 


Ton». 

1,248,627 

996,148.4 

469,400.5 

452,117 

251,218.6 

208,812.1 

166,346.7 

136,911.9 

127,996.2 


Value. 


Francs. 


U.  8  currency. 


419,186,788 
220,497,596 
188,418,602 
79,772,505 
66,861,617 
72,055,084 
43.169,063 
15,000.000 
41,000,000 


180,892,469.12 

42,656,085.83 

86,363,805.89 

15.396,098.46 

10.877,792.08 

13.906,621.56 

8,322.323.37 

8,696,000.00 

7,918,000.00 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  above  statistics  show  onljrgoods  recorded 
at  the  custom-house  at  Antwerp  and  do  not  include  French  articles, 
enormous  quantities  of  which  passed  in  transit  through  Belgium  after 
having  been  recorded  at  the  frontier  offices,  and  reachea  Antwerp 
accompanied  by  duly  legalized  documents. 

In  a  total  of  1,411,211,208  francs  ($272,363,763.14:),  representing 
the  value  of  goods  in  transit  through  Belgium  in  1901,  France  figures 
for  322,604,408  francs  ($62,243,350.74).  At  least  130,000  to  150,000 
tons — of  which  the  greater  part  is  brought  by  rail  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  South  America,  Australia,  and  other  foreign 
countries — are  shipped  from  Antwerp,  generally  via  German  or 
English  steamers. 

Germany  figures  in  the  importation  of  goods  at  Antwerp  for  1,223,- 
155.9  tons.  The  quantity  imported  by  canals  and  rivers  amounted  to 
1,093,356.4  tons.  By  these  means  of  transport,  France  sent  13,056.9 
tons  and  Holland  259,594.6  tons,  against  1,413.6  tons  sent  by  sea. 

OSTEND. 

At  Ostend,  during  the  year  1901,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported 
Was  279,191.5  tons,  representing  a  value  oi  59,926,260  francs 
($11,565,768.18);  the  total  weight  of  exportation  was  45,095.9  tons, 
representing  a  value  of  152,933,635  francs  ($29,485,191.55).  The 
principal  countries  concerned  in  the  traffic  of  the  port  of  Ostend  were: 

IMPORTS. 


Country. 


England 

Chile 

Norway 

Russia 

German  y 

Fran  ce 

EXPORTS 

England 

France  


Quantity. 


Ibna. 
186,673.5 
43,769 
29,923.6 
29,204.2 
15,619.2 
66.8 


Value. 


Francs.       U.  S.  currency. 


38,917,451 
8,534,770 
2,775,389 
3,442,780 
3,837,956 
53,648 


87,511,068.04 

1,647,210.61 

501,550.08 

664,415.89 

644,225.51 

10,354.06 


829,487,605.75 
1,477.80 


The  exportation  to  other  countries  via  Ostend  was  not  of  a  sufficient 
importance  to  receive  special  mention. 


GHENT. 


At  Ghent,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  represents  a  total  weight  of 
775,438.7  tons  and  a  total  value  of  148,086,820  francs  ($28,580,659.76), 
of  which  761,000  tons  came  by  sea  and  23,000  tons  by  land. 

The  quantity  exported  amounted  to  468,719  tons,  representing  a 
value  of  125,459,820  francs  ($24,213,745.26),  of  which  401,000  tons 
were  sent  by  sea  and  67,000  tons  by  canals  and  river. 

The  principal  countries  sending  goods  via  the  port  of  Ghent  were 
England,  Russia,  United  States,  Norway,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Prance. 
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BRUSSELS. 

Goods  imported  via  the  port  of  Brussels  show  a  total  quantity  of 
82,871.9  tons,  representing  a  value  of  15,783,999  francs  ($3,046,311.80], 
of  which  14,000  tons  were  imported  by  sea  and  68,000  tons  by  canals 
and  rivers. 

Exportations  amounted  to  61,152.7  tons,  representing  a  value  of 
21,048,975  francs  ($4,062,452.17),  of  which  19,000  tons  were  exported 
by  sea  and  41,000  tx)n8  by  canals  and  rivers. 

The  countries  of  origin  were  Germany,  England,  Holland,  and 
France;  countries  of  destination,  Holland,  England,  Germany,  and 
France. 

BRUGES. 

At  Bruges,  the  quantities  of  goods  imported  reached  a  total  of 
53,544.4  tons,  valued  at  1,869,155  francs  ($360,746.91),  of  which  50,997.4 
tons  were  imported  by  sea  and  2,546.9  tons  by  canals  and  rivers. 

The  quantity  exported  amounted  to  10.244.5  tons,  valued  at  344,444 
francs  ($66,477.69),  of  which  10,240  tons  were  sent  by  sea  and  the  rest 
by  canals  and  rivers. 

The  principal  countries  contributing  to  the  traffic  of  the  port  of 
Bruges  were  the  following: 


IMPORTS. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Francs. 

U.  8.  currency. 

Cr^TTtULnV  .................................................... 

184.2 
45,886.8 

605.2 
4,422.7 
2,546.9 

16.985 
1,042,964 

99,857 
580,385 
120,871 

$8,268.45 

Ensrlana 

201,292.05 

France 

19,272.40 

Norway 

102,364.80 

Holland 

28,828.10 

EXPORTS. 

KnirlAnd t.-^.t.^tt*t. --.-^-.r^-.--. t--tt 

10,106.3 
134 

885,614 
8,860 

•64,773.60 

"Prance  ■,-. ■, 

876.55 

Qoods  iniported  via  Selzaete  amounted  to  256,891  tons,  valued  at 
20,609,017  francs  ($3,977,540.28),  of  which  15,454. 8  tons  were  imported 
by  sea  and  241,436.2  tons  bv  canals  and  rivers. 

£xportations  represented,  a  total  weight  of  109,483.4  tons,  valued  at 
5,714,073  francs  ($1,102,816.08).  of  which  3,886  tons  were  exported  by 
sea  and  105.3  tons  by  canals  and  rivers. 

Via  Nieuport,  the  goods  imported  reached  a  total  weight  of  19,062.8 
tons,  valued  at  1,037,670  francs  ($200,270.31);  exportations  amounted 
to  3,835.9  tons,  valued  at  140,814  francs  ($27,177.10). 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt,  Consul. 

Bbussei^,  Decembei'  ^^  190^* 
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GHENT. 

Reports  for  East  and  West  Flanders  indicate  a  diminution  in 
industry  and  commerce  during  1901,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the  insur- 
rection in  China  and  the  war  in  South  Africa ;  although,  in  summing  up 
the  situation,  the  crisis  was  really  a  crisis  of  credit.  Enormous  losses 
were  sustained  by  shareholders  in  numerous  industrial  enterprises, 
due  to  inflated  returns  in  incorporated  businesses.  This  has  caused 
discussion  in  regard  to  reforming  the  law  affecting  incorporated  socie- 
ties, so  that  profits  not  actually  realized  can  not  be  distributed.  Food 
products  decreased  4  per  cent  and  raw  materials  for  industrial  pur- 
poses 8^  per  cent.  The  decline  in  merchandise  is  not  important,  as  it 
is  only  a  reflex  of  the  real  crisis  of  the  stock  exchange. 

No  public  works  have  been  projected  in  Ghent  during  the  past  year, 
but  the  museum  of  fine  arts  and  the  new  telephone  exchange  building 
have  been  completed.  Work  has  also  been  resumed  on  the  new  post^ 
office.  Although  Ghent  has  a  population  of  more  than  163,000,  there 
is  no  general  sewage  system  nor  municipal  electric  lighting  plant. 
Baths  are  not  obtainable,  even  in  the  hot>els. 

Work  on  the  Temeuzen  Canal,  which  connects  Ghent  with  the  sea, 
via  the  Schelde,  is  progressing  slowly.  At  present,  vessels  of  from  16 
to  18  feet  draft  can  enter,  but  when  completed  it  will  have  a  depth  of 
about  37  feet,  a  width  of  210  feet,  and  a  length  of  20^  miles.  The 
harbor  improvements  at  Ostend  are  assuming  goodly  proportions,  and 
when  finished  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  ports  in  Belgium, 
and  most  easily  accessible  for  ocean  vessels,  although  it  is  problematical 
if  it  will  equal  Antwerp  as  a  port  of  entry. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  depressed  trade  conditions  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
exports  to  the  United  States,  as  appears  from  the  following  table. 
The  total  increase  over  1900  was  $484,257.71,  or  32  per  cent  more  than 
was  ever  before  exported  from  this  consular  district. 

Exports  to  United  States,  1900  and  190L 


Quarter, 


First 

Second  .... 

Third 

Fourth  .... 

Total 


1900. 


Invoices, 


a07 
831 

800 


1,8SS 


Total  value. 


$441,232.24 
874,660.06 
887.109  02 
860,836.40 


1,498,847.62 


1901. 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Invoices. 


274 
867 
831 
373 


1.845 


I 
Total  value.  Invoices. 


$S29,581.85 
625,382.97 
882,970.41 
639,670.00 


1,977,605.83 


-33 
+86 
-83 
+63 


23 


Total 
value. 


-188,849.11 
+150,718.91 
-  65,860.49 
+189,834.80 


484,257.71 


This  marked  increase  was  due  to  the  activity  of  American  industries 
requiring  raw  materials  from  this  district  and  to  the  demand  for  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  potatoes  on  account  of  a  short  crop  in  the  United 
States.    Potatoes  are  a  new  article  of  export. 
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ExporU  to  United  States  during  first  half  of  1901  and  190S. 


Quarter. 

1901. 

UKtt. 

Incrnnno. 

Tirst .___......................................... ........... 

|6»,681.85 
&e5,888.97 

|n2.QW.2B 
694,901.21 

$180,457.96 

SfKxmd     ,^.  ..... 

169,518.84 

Total 

1,054,9M.» 

l,a06,940.49 

251.976.17 

The  declared  exports  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1902,  as 
shown  by  the  preceding  table,  amount  to  $1,306,940.49,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1901,  give  an  increase  of 
♦251,976.17.  This  increase  wasentirely  due  to  shipmentsof  potatoes — 
for  the  first  time  from  this  district — ^which  amounted  to  1279,738.04. 
There  were  decreases  in  cement,  cocoanut,  and  copra  oils,  flax, 
hatters'  furs,  and  sprats. 

The  trade  in  the  different  articles  of  export  in  1901  and  1900  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Artlclee. 


Oement 

Chicory,  graaiUated. 

Ghloory  root 

Chicory  seed 

Cordatfe 

Charcn  regalia 

Dogs 

Earthenware , 

Effects,  household . . , 


Hatters*  furs. 


Jewelery .. 
Jute  goods. 


Linen  iToods 

Matches 

Machinery 

Marble  busts 

Naphthalene 

Ofl: 

Coooa , 

Coixra 

Paintings,  oil 

Palm  nuts 

Pictures,  chromo 

Pigeons 

Plants 

Potatoes 

Rabbit  skins 

Bags  and  paper  stock. 

Sprats 

Sngarjgranolated 

Threaajflaz 

Tow 


Tow 
Jnte 
Flax 


Total 


IflOl. 


IBOS.  60 

409.91 

88,494.00 

1, 186.29 

7,876.88 

arr.80 

060,48 

818.46 

81.76 

114.42 

1,674.28 

486,044.74 

128,806.80 


848.91 

22,060.40 

246,666.72 

2,189.96 


60,775.91 

06,680.86 

1,896.10 


170.42 

187,128.14 

78,562.14 

188,041.78 

846,602.  U 

74.686.86 

2,842.81 

6,696.88 

10,017.26 

790.78 


1,977,006.88 


1900. 


16,814.74 

188.16 

118,801.54 

1,606.68 

6,284.88 

646.98 

4,004.77 


815.91 

784.80 

278,217.64 

68,746.11 

4,407.95 

19.80 


18,960.64 

166,868.01 

16,664.98 

1,786.28 

482.60 

1,188.60 

60,868.01 


1,118.22 
4U.48 
898.12 


181,064.48 


218,188.07 

807,482.80 

82,174.94 

2,548.67 

10,049.01 

15,060.89 

274.14 
1,667.46 
1,062.86 


1.408,847.02 


Increase. 


$221.78 

■i,"i4i."2o' 


818.46 
61.76 


880.48 

211,827.10 

60,651.10 


848.01 

8,006.86 

61,202.71 


0,417.00 

96,680.86 

281.88 


170.42 

6,068.71 

78,662.14 


88,160.81 
42,860.41 


616.64 


484,267.71 


Decrease. 


16,212.16 


26,807.54 
472.24 


870.68 
8,062.84 


701.48 


4,4<r7.95 
19.80 


14,465.00 

1,785.22 

482.60 

1.188.00 


411.48 
806.U 


80,001.20 


206.26 

8,»e.eo 

5,042.18 


1,667.46 
1,962.86 


Daring  the  month  of  May,  in  both  1901  and  1902,  the  cotton  and 
flax  spinning  and  weaving  industries  were  much  disturbed  because  of 
political  agitation  among  the  laboring  class  to  secure  *'  universal  suf- 
frage.''   When  this  measure  was  before  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
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tives  in  Brussels,  there  was  daily  rioting,  and  during  certain  hours,  it 
required  the  presence  of  the  police  and  troops  to  keep  the  peace. 
Little  damage  was  done  to  property,  but  some  factories  were  closed 
for  several  days.  At  that  time,  several  manufacturers  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  for  every  day  their  employees ' '  struck, "  they  could  afford 
to  keep  the  factories  closed  for  as  many  weeks,  owing  to  the  large 
stocks  of  manufactured  products  on  hand  and  the  poor  demand. 
However,  they  kept  the  factories  in  operation  on  reduced  capacity. 

JUTE  INDUSTRY. 

Generally  speaking,  prices  were  maintained  and  business  was  nor- 
mal during  the  year.  Comx)etition  from  the  Indies  was  hardly  felt  on 
the  Euroi)ean  markets,  because  of  an  understanding  with  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  Calcutta  district.  However,  the  announcement  of  a 
good  harvest  and  the  canceling  of  contracts  with  mills  in  the  Indies 
created  considerable  unasiness. 

The  decrease  in  price  of  raw  jute  was  the  cause  of  a  decrease  in 
price  of  the  woven  article,  but  the  uncertainty  of  purchasers  produced 
the  general  crisis. 

Jute. — The  sowings  of  1901  were  made  under  better  conditions  and 
resulted  in  an  abundant  harvest,  with  a  fiber  considered,  on  the  aver- 
age, good.  The  total  number  of  bales  in  1901  was  2,223,500  bales, 
against  2,138,000  bales  in  1900  and  1,526,000  bales  in  1899. 

Thread, — The  decrease  in  price  of  raw  jute  produced  a  low  price  of 
thread.  The  importation  of  Scotch  thread  has  completely  ceased,  as 
Scotland  required  all  the  thread  spun  to  fill  important  orders  received 
from  the  war  office. 

FLAX  AND  TOW. 

The  flax  harvest  has  been  good  in  Belgium.  The  quantity  sown  was 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  plant  grew  well  and  did  not 
suffer  from  hail  or  storms,  thus  rendering  the  fiber  strong,  which  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  spinners.  Beet  and  chicory  roots  were  grown  under 
conditions  which  gave  very  poor  results.  For  this  reason,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  quantity  of  flax  sown  will  remain  considerable. 
Much  of  the  raw  flax  used  in  this  district  is  imported  from  Russia. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  present  crop  will  be  a  success  or 
not.  Opinions  are  divided  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain  that  the 
quantity  sown  is  larger  than  last  year,  but  in  several  districts  the 
plants  suffered  on  account  of  a  prolonged  drought.  The  retting  has 
been  done  under  most  favorable  conditions;  so  that  if  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  quantity  of  flax  Russia  will  furnish,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  quality. 

Fldx  spinning, — ^The  year  has  been  very  trying  for  flax  spinners. 
The  price  of  raw  material,  already  high  at  the  end  of  1900,  increased 
more  and  more,  and  the  price  of  thread  attained  such  limits  as  almost 
to  render  it  impossible  for  weavers  to  work,  and  consumption  almost 
came  to  a  standstill.  For  months,  the  sales  of  flax  thread  were  nil,  and 
spinners  found  orders  decreasing  to  a  minimum. 

This  was  not  the  situation  in  Belgium  alone,  but  in  other  countries 
as  well.  Poor  sales  were  a  general  feature,  and  everywhere  spinners 
had  to  reduce  their  production  as  a  remedy  against  accumulation  of 
stocks.  In  other  centers,  spinners  agreed  to  decrease  the  working 
hours;  here  such  an  agreement  was  impossible.     Large  stocks  were 
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accumulated  by  manufacturers,  which  during  the  summer  had  to  bo 
sold  at  great  loss. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  arrival  of  flax  of  the  new 
harvest  somewhat  relieved  spinners.  The  harvest  being  exceptionally 
early  in  the  retting  districte,  the  flax  came  rapidly  to  market  and 
prices  soon  decreased  proportionately.  This  condition  permitted,  for 
the  flrst  time  during  the  entire  year,  the  production  of  flax  thread  at 
a  small  profit. 

The  tow  industry  was  conducted  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
On  the  one  hand,  demands  were  numerous  for  all  kinds  of  tow  yarns, 
and  on  the  other,  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  were  better  than 
those  for  flax. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  manufactories  of  tow  yams 
gave  very  satisfactory  results.  However,  these  two  industries  seem 
to-day  to  be  in  about  the  same  position.  The  price  of  raw  tow  is 
exceedingly  high  (good  qualities  being  hard  to  find),  and  the  price  of 
yarn  does  not  increase  in  proportion. 

The  total  declared  value  of  flax  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
1901  amounted  to  1485,044.74,  as  against  $273,217.64  in  1900,  being  an 
increase  of  1211,827.10,  while  the  total  value  of  tow  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  1901  was  $10,017.26,  as  against  $15,059.39  in  1900, 
being  a  decrease  of  $5,042.13. 

LINEN  GOODS. 

In  this  industry,  1901  was  the  worst  year  known  for  a  long  time, 
owing  principally  to  high  prices  for  thread,  which  stopped  trade. 
Numerous  weaving  mills  were  compelled  to  shut  down  part  of  their 
machinery  for  the  production  of  certain  articles,  chiefly  furniture 
coverings.  Many  weavers  were  obliged  to  reduce  their  production 
by  one-half  to  prevent  accumulation  of  stocks. 

Generally  speaking,  profits  were  nil,  forced  strikes  having  absorbed 
the  small  margin  of  benefit  of  the  looms  then  running,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations of  tjie  market  having  too  much  influence  on  the  price  of 
stocks  on  hand. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  influence  of  the  South  African 
war  upon  the  general  situation,  but  it  has  been  proved,  since  hostili- 
ties ceased,  that  the  crisis  continues  just  the  same,  especially  for  the 
spinners. 

COTTON  SPINNING. 

Although  the  number  of  spindles  was  considerably  increased,  the 
number  of  active  looms  was  lessened,  as  was  the  consumption  of  spun 
cotton,  and  the  production  of  thread  was  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
The  result  was  a  reduction  in  price,  to  provide  against  disaster  to  the 
producers.  Several  spinners  found  it  profltable  not  to  work  more 
than  one  or  two  days  a  week.  A  good  understanding  exists  among 
the  spinners,  and  with  fewer  hours  of  work  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the 
stocks  on  hand  so  as  to  create  a  firm  market,  which  is  necessary  at 
this  time. 

During  1901,  the  number  of  spinning  spindles  at  Ghent  was  623,120, 
as  against  573,560  in  1900;  increase,  49,560.  The  number  of  twisting 
spindles  in  1901  was  93,088;  in  1900,  83,110;  increase,  9,978.  In  the 
remaining  districts  in  Belgium  there  were,  in  1901,  313,018  spinning 
spindles,  and  in  1900, 296,871 ;  increase,  16,147.     The  number  of  twist- 
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ing  spiiidleB  was 83,336,  against  80,224 in  1900;  increase,  3,112, divided 
amond  the  following  establislunente: 
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BBBWERIES. 

The  brewing  industry  has  undergone  a  slight  crisis  daring  the  year 
1901,  which  led  to  a  small  decrease  in  consumption.  For  the  Ci^  of 
Gheut,  6,689  tons  of  materials  were  declared  at  ^e  excise  office,  against 
6,889  tons  in  1900. 
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The  quality  of  the  products  used  is  becoming  better  and  better. 
Since  1860,  a  brewery  school  has  been  established  by  the  private 
initiative  of  the  brewers.  The  benefits  derived  soon  caused  it  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  provincial  government  and  that  of 
the  city  of  Ghent. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  four  sections:  (1)  Engineers  for  the 
industries  of  fermentation,  comprising  three  years  of  study;  (2)  lieen- 
tiatetj  in  brewingand  distilling,  two  years  of  study;  (3)  master  brewers 
or  master  distillers,  one  year  of  study;  (4)  workmen  and  foremen 
brewers,  one  year  of  study.  The  last-mentioned  courses  are  gratui- 
tous, and  are  given  on  Sunday  mornings  in  French  and  Flemish. 


This  industry  is  at  present  undergoing  an  important  change,  due 
principally  to  the  customs  relations  between  Belgium  and  neighboring 
ountries. 
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Tbe  high  duties  imposed  bv  Frmnce  in  l>i«:^  «iid  by  Aoslria  in  IS^H 
practically  prc^ibit  the  entry  of  the  pmdnct^  of  Belgium. 

The  use  of  malt  in  Beurium  has  been  much  reiiuced  by  the  l«w  of 
1S1M>,  which  decreased  its  emplo>*ment  in  the  manufnctun^  of  aUx^ol 
by  two-thiid&  France,  by  inaagurating  a  system  of  export  pn^miumsk 
has  stimulated  her  industry,  and  of  the  17,665  tons  imported  into  Bel- 
giam  in  190*1  li,'.*Oi  came  from  France.  Germany  has  adopted  a 
system  which  a8snrec%  a  profit  to  her  malt^ter^  and  Austria  has 
decreased  her  transportation  charges  by  31  cents  per  100  kilograms 
{2^  pounds). 

Hn>BS  AXB  LKATHSR. 

Prices  were  more  steady  in  1901  than  in  11HX>.  The  supply*  was 
moderate.  On  aooount  of  the  strong  demand  in  England,  because  of 
the  South  African  war,  there  was  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.  Conti- 
nental  purchases  were  not  important,  on  account  of  the  poor  situation 
of  the  tanning  industry  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany. 

Xaiive  hides, — ^There  was  a  good  market  throughout  the  year. 

Tanned  leather. — Prices  were  high,  principally  for  heavy  and  exotic 
leather.  The  general  situation  is  much  influenced  b}'  duties  impoaeil 
by  Germany,  which  if  persisted  in  will  prohibit  the  entry  of  leather 
and  precipitate  a  crisis. 


Ordinary. — ^The  mantifacture  is  veiy  active,  which  has  caused  pro- 
duction to  exceed  demands,  producing  low  prices.  The  product  is 
now  manufactured  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Belgian  product,  which  was  once  much  preferred. 

PorUand, — Prosperity  reigns  in  this  industry,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to 
the  superior  quality  of  the  product.  Many  workmen  are  given  employ- 
ment at  satisfactory  salaries.  The  total  declared  value  of  cement 
shipped  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  in  1901  was  #88,494,  as 
compared  with  1113,801.64  in  1900,  showing  a  decrease  of  125,307.64. 

Ives  and  bricks. — This  is  a  very  popular  industry  in  Ghent,  and 
porcelain  and  fancy-faced  tiles  are  much  used  in  interior  decoration — 
wainscoting  and  floors.  Eight  hundred  thousand  square  meters  were 
produced  in  Ghent  alone  during  1901,  and  1,250,000  square  meters  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  country.  About  all  of  this  stock  is  sold  in  Bel- 
gium, owing  to  high  duties  in  other  countries. 

LUMBBR. 

Since  1874,  the  lumber  trade  has  not  been  so  handicapx)ed  as  during 
1901.  Most  of  the  supply  is  from  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Russia, 
which  maintain  services  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Ostend. 
Shippers  demanded  such  high  freight  rates  that  business  was  made 
possible  only  by  keen  competition.  There  were  no  consignments 
received  direct  from  the  United  States,  because  there  is  no  direct 
steamer  service.  Trouble  is  experienced  in  unloading  in  the  port  of 
Ghent,  as  no  sheds  are  provided  and  the  area  at  present  available  is 
too  small.  On  account  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  color  of  the 
pine  soon  changes. 
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The  statistics  of  the  importation  of  lumber  for  1901  are: 


Kind. 


Oaklo^ 

Oak,  miscellaneous 

Pitcn-pine  beams 

Pitch-pine  planks 

Pine  beams 

Pine  planks 

Miacellaneons  wood,  trees,  etc 

Total 


1900. 


663,772 


1901. 


Cubic  yd8. 

Cubic  yds. 
84,498 

17,468 

8.785 

I'Si 

760 

970 

14,068 

88,814 

52.019 

86,986 

878,988 

806,191 

196,765 

849,180 

581,988 


The  characteristics  of  the  foregoing  table  are  persistent  increases 
in  oak  and  pitch-pine  timber,  and  perceptible  decreases  in  pine  beams, 
planks,  and  boards. 

BLEACHING  AND  DYEING. 

The  bleaching  of  flax  thread  was  affected  by  disturbances  in  the 
general  trade.  The  usual  orders  from  Italy  and  Spain  were  materially 
reduced.  Bleached  cotton  is  being  replaced  more  and  more  by  the 
colored  article. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, — On  account  of  a  late  agricultural,  season,  the 
trade  at  first  was  poor.  Later  on,  prices  increased  in  harmony  with 
nitrates,  and  the  year  closed  at  about  the  same  as  in  the  beginning. 
Importations  from  England  tend  to  decrease;  Grermany,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  be  developing  its  trade. 

Nitrate  of  soda, — An  agreement  between  the  manufacturers  of  Chile 
was  put  into  force  in  March,  1901,  and  its  principal  objects — limita- 
tion of  production  and  an  understanding  respecting  the  export 
trade — were  conscientiously  adhered  to.  The  chief  result  of  this 
measure  was  a  gradual  reduction  of  stocks  with  an  advance  in  prices. 
General  consumption  also  increased  60,000  tons. 

Sulphate  of  soda. — After  the  strike  in  the  glass  industries,  this  prod- 
uct commanded  good  prices,  but  later  large  importations  from  England 
and  Germany  congested  the  market. 

Acetic  add. — Acetic  acid  for  table  use  is  decreasing  on  account  of 
the  decline  in  price  of  vinegar.  The  export  trade  was  important  in 
spite  of  a  sharp  competition  on  the  part  of  the  German  product.  On 
account  of  the  establishment  of  new  factories  in  France,  the  exporta- 
tion to  that  countrj'^  decreased  considerably. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products 
are  almost  wholly  imported  from  South  American  countries. 


CEREALS. 

WTieat, — The  year  was  one  of  abundance  in  cereals. 

North  America  again  furnished  the  deficit  in  European  markets, 
as  did  also,  in  smaller  proportions,  Argentina,  India,  Australia,  and 
southern  Russia. 

Corn. — The  shortages  were  made  up  partly  by  good  crops  in  the 
Danube  Valley,  Russia,  and  the  Plata.     However,  the  price  rose  to 
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rates  heretofore  unknown  in  Belgium.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
replace  American  com  for  feeding  cattle,  but  distilleries  were  obliged 
to  buy  better  qualities  than  those  ordinarily  furnished  by  Europe  and 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

Barky.'--rThe  present  situation  of  this  trade  is  bad.  Competition  is 
so  keen  that  profits  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  many  years, 
Belgium  has  imported  barley  for  brewing  purposes  from  Asia,  Syria, 
Russia,  Danube  Valley,  Algeria,  Tunis,  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Oats, — Important  purchases  were  made  in  Russia  and  shipped  direct 
to  Ghent  or  via  Antwerp. 

SEEDS. 

Flaxseed  and  linseed — OH  cakes, — This  trade  has  been  greatly  devel- 
oped with  Russia,  but  a  local  authority  says  that  if  steamers  were  run 
direct  from  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  much  of 
these  products  would  come  from  the  United  Statues. 

Flaxseed  {for  sowing). — This  is  an  important  article  of  import  into 
this  district,  because  of  the  linen  trade.  Small  crops  generally  made 
high  prices.  "  Extra  pink  "  sold  at  17. 14  per  sack.  The  importations 
for  1901  amounted  to  26,170  sacks,  against  28,075  in  1900. 

HATTERS'  FURS  AND  RABBIT  SKINS. 

During  1901,  raw  materials,  especially  rabbit  skins,  were  less  abun- 
dant and  higher  in  price  than  the  year  before,  and  though  the  supply 
of  hatters'  furs  could  easily  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  prices  aver- 
aged 6  to  7  per  cent  more  than  during  1900. 

The  bulk  of  the  production  of  this  city  was  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

As  to  dyed  skins,  in  spit-e  of  the  above-mentioned  scarcity  of  raw 
skins,  prices  did  not  rise,  the  demand  for  this  article  having  been  very 
moderate. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  Why  do  not  Americans  raise 
these  rabbits  and  prepare  the  skins  in  the  United  States?  It  has  been 
found  on  trial  that,  after  a  generation  or  two,  the  rabbits  deteriorate 
rapidly — it  is  said  on  account  of  climatic  conditions — ^and  a  secret 
process  for  the  final  preparation  of  rabbit  skins  is  not  generally  avail- 
able to  the  trade. 

The  declared  exports  of  hatters'  furs  and  rabbit  skins  from  this 
consular  district  to  the  United  States  in  1901  were,  respectively,  1123,- 
396.30  and  $133,041.78  as  compared  with  $63,745.11  and  $213,133.07 
in  1900 

HORTICULTURE. 

This  is  an  occupation  peculiar  to  this  consular  district,  and  has 
become  very  important  in  recent  years,  on  account  of  the  increased 
export  trade.  The  plants  most  largely  exported  to  the  United  States 
are  azaleas,  palms,  and  bay  trees.  Only  in  two  other  localities  is  this 
culture  profitably  carried  on — Dresden  and  Versailles,  near  Paris. 
Local  nurserymen  claim  this  is  because  of  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  some  importers  in  the  United  States  say  they  can  pur- 
chase stocks  in  Europe  cheaper  than  the  plant  can  be  cultivated  in 
America. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2—7 
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During  1901,  prices  were  about  the  same  as  in  1900.  The  demand 
was  strong  and  the  product  good.  Not  so  many  small  dealers  are  now 
entering  this  business,  which  has  given  greater  stability  to  the  market. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1901  exceeded  those  of  1900  by 
$6,763.71. 

RAGS  AND  PAPER  STOCK. 

The  situation  was  not  materially  changed  during  1901.  Although 
prices  decreased  about  15  per  cent,  the  enlarged  demand  more  than 
made  up  losses.  The  rapid  development  of  the  wood-pulp  industry 
in  America  is  making  inroads  on  the  rag  business,  because  its  products 
are  cheaper. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  rag  and  paper-stock  business, 
and  most  of  the  stocks  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  rags  and  paper  stock  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $346,592.11  in  1901, 
as  against  $307,432.30  in  1900,  showing  an  increase  of  $39,159.81. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS. 

Value  of  declare  expoHafrom  the  consular  district  of  Ghent  to  the  United  States 

during  the  year  ended  December  Sl^  1901, 


ArticleB. 


Baskets 

Books 

Cement 

Chicory,  ^ranolated . . 

Chicory  root 

Chicory  seed 

Church  regalia 

Cordage  

Dogs 

Earthenware 

Effects,  household 

Fertilizers 

Flax 

Hatters*  fura 

Jute  goods 

Lace 

Linen  goods 

Matches 

Oil,  cocoannt 

Copra 

Paintings,  oil 

Paper  stock  and  rags. 

Pictures,  chromo 

Pigeons 

Plants  and  bulbs 

Potatoes 

Rabbit  skins 

Sprats 

Sugar  .granulated 

Thread,  flax 

Tow 


Yarns,  tow. 
Total. 


Quarter  ending- 


Mar.  81, 1901. 


June  80,1901. 


$137.40 
17,542.00 

366.70 
7,375.68 

1JS4.48 


61.76 
U4.42 


195,561.36 
45,357.60 


7,278.54 

77.424.87 

472.66 

23,568.19 

SO  143.69 


84.520.69 


1.879.67 


21.106.48 
25  049.18 


KHl  77 


454.78 


529,581  d5 


$272.61 

21,685.64 

3n.86 


142.82 
818.45 
462.82 


1,674.28 

147.89 

177,171.25 

85,776.86 


4.312.81 
38,978.75 


2,974.27 

40,153.39 

410.80 

84,872.43 


31  46 
68,806.72 


37,280.00 
8.736.84 


2.186.97 

8.826  75 

836  00 


525,882.97 


Sept.  80, 1901. 


$21,622.68 
891.73 


489.61 


88,267.61 
6,815.11 


6,850.48 

57,958.41 

241.26 

6,432  49 

18.885.51 

986.05 

82,815.06 

196.00 


74,838.01 


44,965.46 
14,611.86 


1.620.29 
5,672.87 


382.970.41 


Dec.  81, 1901. 


$002.59 
27,"608."6i' 


74,044.62 

85,916.88 

848.91 

3,608.60 
72,204.29 

1,476.07 

26,800.96 

16,496.27 

48.26 

94,383.91 


188.96 

47,806.74 

78.662.14 

29,669.84 

26,287.97 

2.842.21 

747.29 

1,018.64 


639,670.60 


Total. 


$602.59 

409.91 

88,494.00 

1,136.29 

7,375.58 

267.81 

818.45 

952.48 

61.76 

114.42 

1.674.28 

147.89 

485,044.74 

123,896.80 

848.91 

22,060.44 

246,565.72 

2,189.96 

69,775.91 

95,630.86 

1,395.10 

846,592.11 

196.00 

170.42 

187,828.14 

78,552.14 

188,04L78 

74,535.85 

2.342.21 

5,596.82 

10,017.28 

790.78 


1,977,605.83 
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Shipping  of  part  of  Ghent, 


Flag. 


EngliBh. 
Oennan 
Danish 


Norwegian. 
Swediflb.... 

Belgkn 

Bnasian 

Datch 

French 


Spanish  . 


Total 


Sailing 


Nomber. 


Tonnage. 


67 
6 
6 

18 
5 
1 
1 


4 

r 


im 


8,487 

U,88S 

6,010 

1,817 

186 


7T9 


86,488 


Steamen. 


Number. 


681 
96 
60 
77 
88 
61 
16 
16 
8 
1 


1,088 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


468,966 
78,981 
60,088 
49,980 
88,270 
14,586 
18,486 
U,668 
8,00t 
1,668 


688,890 


Total. 


788 

lOi 

67 

96 

87 

68 

17 

16 

7 

1 

1 


1,188 


Tonnage. 


448,818 

88,488 

61,869 

64,940 

88,587 

14,668 

18,707 

11,568 

8,898 

1,668 

779 


716,788 


Merehandiae  arrining. 


MerchandlBe. 


Sundry  merohandise 

Wood,  logs,  and  stanchions 

Coal 

Ballast 

Phosphates 

Pyrlte 

Nitrates. 

Flax 

Petroleum 

Cotton 

Porcelain  earth 

Guano 

Wood  pulp 

Barley 

Woodandilaz 

Bails 

Sulphates 

Joe 

Herring 


Total 


Sailing 


Number. 


10 


86 
4 


1 
6 
1 
8 


lor 


Tonnage. 


Number 


7,996 


1,961 
"9*669" 


8,968 
8,968 


],88i 


67 
488 
186 

86 


88,488 


Steamers. 


606 

181 

184 

60 

80 

18 


8 
6 
4 


5 

1 
8 
8 
1 


1, 


Tonnage. 


898,470 
164,489 
57,981 
87,846 
19,868 
11,180 


7,680 
7,866 
5,801 


2,808 
880 

1,897 
680 
177 


688,890 


Total. 


Number. 


606 

809 

184 

66 

80 

18 

10 

8 

6 

4 

86 

4 

6 

10 

8 

8 

7 

1 

8 


1,188 


Tonnage. 


S,470 

ieS,4B7 

67,901 

89,177 

19,858 

11,180 

9,009 

7,680 

7,266 

6,801 

8,988 

8,968 

8,808 

1,464 

1,897 

756 


186 
86 


716,788 


Ve89el8  aeoording  to  tonnage. 


ito 
101  to 
161  to 
801  to 
851  to 
801  to 
401  to 
601  to 
001  to 
701  to 
801  to 
901  to 


Tonnage. 


100  tons. 
160  tons. 
800  tons. 
860  tons. 
800  tons. 
400  tons. 
600  tons. 
600  tons. 
700  tons. 
800  tons. 
800  tons. 
1,000  tons. 


Sailing  Steam 


vessels 


80 
84 
10 
8 
8 
5 
4 
1 


7 
1 
4 


ers. 


8 

9 

84 

10 

18 

m 

HI 
286 

148 
75 

186 
56 


Total. 


88 

84 

18 

16 

78 

116 

887 

148 

88 

186 

60 


Tonnage. 


1,001  to  1,100  tons 
1,101  to  1,800  tons 
1,801  to  1,800  tons 
1,801  to  1,400  tons 
1,401  to  1,600  tons 
1,601  to  1,600  tons 
1,601  to  1,700  tons 
1,701  to  1,800  tons 
1,801  to  1,900  tons 
1,901  to  8,000  tons 


Total 


Sailing 


8 

1 


101 


Steam' 
ers. 


89 

14 

8 

10 

6 

8 


1,088 


Total. 


86 

40 

14 

8 

10 

6 

8 


1,138 


100 
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Arrivals  of  wood  and  logs. 


Year. 


iseo 

1891 
188? 
1808 
1894 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1800 
1000 
1001 


With  wood. 


Veaaels.  |  Tonnage. 


183 
104 
188 
180 
06 
89 
110 
106 
117 
101 
141 
101 


84J16 
28,217 
89,060 
81,786 
80,802 
28,487 
87,976 
86,600 
86,188 
80,888 
88,618 
28,488 


With  logs. 


Veeeels. 


819 
911 
840 
800 
802 
778 
881 
878 
884 
861 
006 
1,082 


Tonnage. 


806,286 
466,681 
400,006 
482,666 
477,000 
480,880 
680,080 
666,772 
806,506 
686,806 
664,060 
688,200 


Total. 


VeBsels. 


062 

1,016 

978 

980 

807 

862 

041 

070 

1,001 

062 

1,184 

1,188 


Tonnage. 


427,861 
406,706 
490,074 
484,300 
607,862 
800,817 
668,066 
603,862 
683,784 
617,276 
097,664 
716,723 


Veaaels  and  tonnage  arriving. 


Month. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October  ... 
November. 
December. 

Total 


Sailing  veflflels. 


Number. 


5 

8 

9 

9 

7 

9 

10 

6 

8 

10 

11 

9 


101 


Tonnage. 


1,272 
2,277 
2,681 
4,616 
1,188 
8,206 
8,806 
979 
1,074 
1,888 
1,628 
4,694 


28,483 


Steamers. 


Number. 


77 
68 
00 
78 
87 
84 
80 
06 
06 
06 
04 
91 


1,062 


Tonnage. 


61,070 
42,117 
56,602 
19,491 
66,986 
68,948 
67,974 
64,496 
68,942 
66,917 
61,206 
69,648 


688,290 


Total. 


Number. 


82 

71 

00 

87 

04 

03 

00 

101 

106 

106 

106 

100 


1,188 


Tonnage. 


62,822 
44,864 
68,183 
64,107 
58,178 
62,161 
61,282 
66,477 
66,016 
68,800 
62,781 
64,137 


716,723 


Vessels  and  tonnage  arriving^  from  1891  to  1901. 


Year. 


1891 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1898 
1800 
1000 
1001 


Sailing  vessels. 


Number. 


104 
188 
180 
06 
80 
110 
106 
117 
101 
141 
101 


Tonnage. 


26,217 
80,060 
81,786 
80,862 
28,487 
87,075 
86,600 
86,138 
80,888 
88,614 
28,483 


Steamers. 


Number. 


911 
840 
800 
802 
773 
881 
878 
864 
861 


1,062 


Tonnage. 


466,581 
460,005 
452,656 
477,000 
480,880 
630,080 
666,772 
606,606 
686,898 
664,060 
686,290 


Total. 


Number. 


1,016 
978 
030 
807 
862 
941 
979 

1,001 
962 

1,184 

1,183 


Tonnage. 


406,706 
400,074 
484,800 
507,862 
800,817 
668,066 
606,862 
688,784 
617,276 
607,664 
716,728 


Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


487 
612 
621 

OuO 

601 
604 
617 
684 
648 
616 


PUices  of  departure. 


Country. 


England , 

Ruisia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

North  America 

Germany 

South  America 

Holland 

Portugal 

Belgium 

France 

Algeria 

Roumania 

Africa 

Spain 


•  •  • 


7^?^* 


Sailing  vessels. 


Number. 


50 
4 

21 


1 
12 


4 

7 


101 


Tonnage. 


6,428 
1,018 
6,702 


180 
11,820 


666 

1,128 


1,261 


28,483 


Steamers. 


Number. 


672 

164 

71 

24 

21 


10 
10 
29 
16 
4 
1 


1,062 


Tonnage. 


808,606 

156,806 

48,101 

84,694 

12,106 


10,811 
8,664 
7,648 
6,901 
8,676 
1,294 


788 


688,290 


Total. 


Number. 


722 

168 

92 

24 

22 

12 

19 

10 

83 

23 

4 

1 

2 

1 


1,183 


Tonnage. 


404,066 

158,224 

63,804 

84,604 

12,238 

11.320 

10,811 

8,564 

8.109 

7,029 

8,676 

1,294 

1,261 

783 


716,723 
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Places  of  destination. 


Ck>Tmtry. 


England 

Belgium 

Oermany 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Holland 

Denmark 

Prance 

North  America 


Total 


Sailing  yeaaelB. 


Number. 


68 
4 

8 

8 

11 

8 


98 


Tonnage. 


16«966 
8«280 
1,901 
2,168 
8,876 
172 


70 


»,177 


Steamers. 


Number. 


8B4 
84 
21 
8 
4 
9 
4 
6 
2 


1,088 


Tonnage. 


608,828 
48,749 
12,636 
6,486 
2,217 
6,268 
4,806 
8,129 
2,887 


689,400 


Total. 
Number. 


996 

58 

24 

16 

15 

11 

4 

7 

2 


1,180 


Tonnage. 


624,088 
46,079 
14,537 
8,699 
6,508 
5,485 
4.805 
8,199 
2,887 


716,577 


Cargo  of  vessels  departing. 


Herchandiae. 


Sundry  merchandise 


Sundry 
Ballast. 


Potatoes 

PhosptuLtee. 

Cement 

Sugar 

Macadaoi... 

Chalk 

Briquet 


Total 


Sailing  yesaels. 


Number. 


86 

8 

81 

19 


96 


Tonnage. 


15,966 

1,545 
4,986 
2,709 


186 


26,177 


Steamers. 


Number. 


578 

868 

48 

26 

9 

7 

6 

2 

1 


1,062 


Tonnage. 


857,227 

288,068 

19,860 

12.479 

2,815 

5,061 

8,180 

788 

457 


689,400 


Total. 


Number. 


578 

889 

66 

59 

28 

7 

6 

8 

1 


1,180 


Tonnage. 


857,227 

804,084 

20,906 

17,465 

5,624 

6.081 

8,180 

808 

457 


n5,577 


Daring  the  year  1901  68  horses  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Ghent. 

Arrivals  at  the  docks  of  Avant  Port  of  boats  which  have  paid  quay  duties  to  the 

city. 


Tear. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 V 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Boats. 

1 
Tonnage 

,'l 

*'21S 

221,441 

2,060 

194,864 

2,010 

179,972 

*'1S 

201,842 

2,890 

281,880 

*»n? 

285,065 

2,808 

288,100 

S»i2S 

870,246 

8,275 

866,460 

8,6£ 

418,496 

4,426 

508,182 

Year. 


1881 
1898 
1888 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1889 
1900 
1901 


Tonnage 


490,806 
465.070 
411.916 
484,280 
422,224 
452,  &il 
497,476 
576,668 
604,624 
660,182 
092,980 


MARITIME  MOVEMENT  OP  BELGIAN  PORTS  DURING  1900. 
Arrivals  and  departures  at  the  city  by  inland  water  courses. 


Water  course. 


Bas  Eacaut  (Ijower  Scheldt)  . 
Hant  Escaut  (Upper  Scheldt) 

Bruges  Canal 

Lys - 

Total 


Arrivals. 


Number. 


5,500 

2,749 

2,582 

58 


10,889 


Tonnage. 


796,789 

554,522 

288,012 

1,894 


1,648,217 


Departures. 


Number. 


2.881 

1,180 

4.942 

100 


9,108 


Tonnage. 

432,060 

165,  S20 

686,652 

10,554 


1,284,776 
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8tcUt9tic8  of  merchandise  imported  and  exported  by  the  canal  of  Temeuzen, 


Merchandiae. 


Horses 

Other  animals 


Apples 

Anunonia  sulphates 

Biscuits 

Barley 

BuTwt  sulphate  of 

Coizee 

Coal 

Cheese 

Gordage  

Chicory  root ^ 

Currants /. 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Waste 

Cement 

Chalk 

Chemical  productions,  mis- 
cellaneous   

Cotton  goods 

Dross 

Dyes  and  colors 

Eggs 

Earthenware .-... 

Furniture 

Flour 

Fish: 

Salted 

Dried 

Flax: 

Raw 

Waste 

Glue 

Ouano 

Glass: 

Window 

Miscellaneous 

Hemp,  raw 

Haberdasherv 

Iron  and  steel,  drawn 

Iron  and  steel  nails 

Miscellaneous 

Old 

Cast 

Jute,raw 

Liquids,  alcoholic 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Matches 

Marble 

Nitrates : 

Oats 

Onions 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Oil: 

Colza 

Linseed 

Miscellaneous 


Im- 
ported. 


Number. 

8,8tt 

51 

TOfM. 

11 
1,486 

89 
5,19i 


121 

814,680 

1,765 

84 


188 

IS,  444 

860 

8 


84 

787 

7,185 

810 


1,006 
115 
818 


222 

21,629 

94 

161 

4,674 

5 

62 

1,274 

158 

16,188 

7 

186 

660 

2,668 

12,661 

28 

115 

12,068 


2 

14,885 

2,100 

80 

2,065 

42 

57 

185 


ported. 


Number. 

61 

12,426 

Tons. 
8,562 


46 
'2,'8i8 


6,066 


175 
2,7% 

8 

96 

85 

76,662 

486 

SUA 

1,762 

54,165 

1,961 

1,272 

8,790 

100 

19 

8 


12,500 

8,229 

8 


1,760 

796 

8 

8,272 

17,840 

5,228 

2,005 


8,098 

161 

81 

1,687 
706 

2,048 

1,176 


6,266 


2,605 
1,020 
1,542 


Merchandise. 


oa,( 

Ore,  iron 

Potatoes 

Pepper 

Plaster 

Poroelain,  earth 

Paper  stock  and  rags 

Phosphates 

Petroleum 

Plants 

Rubber. 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Bice 

Babbit  skins  and  furs 

Raw     animal    materials, 

miscellaneous 

Beslnousand  bituminous, 

substances 

Starch 

Salt 

Raw 

Refined 

Sand  washed 

Skins: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Tanned 

Stones 

Soda: 

Carbonate  of 

Sulphate  of 

Straw,  etc 

Sugar: 

Beet 

Cane 

Soap 

Sirnpsand  molasses 

Seed: 

Flax 

Cohsa 

Miscellaneous 

Tow 

Tobacco 

Vegetable  substances 

Wood 

Wool: 

Raw 

Waste 

Woolen  goods 

Yams: 

Hemp 

Cotton 

Tow 

Jute 

Wool 

Flax 

Miscellaneous 


Im- 
iwrted. 


Total 


Tons. 
7,868 
14,710 

65 

1 

7,699 

5,720 

25,265 

9,878 

22 

64 
4 

218 
2 

87 

760 
52 

8,886 
2,616 


1. 

7 

106 

16 

520 

2,809 

66 

505 
492 
178 
157 

1,962 

67 

•    848 

2,866 

860 

447 

275,878 

8,858 
808 
668 


2,615 

84 

287 

800 

1,240 

6,912 


758,869 


Ex- 
ported. 


Tons. 


63>900 

17 

165 


11,132 
82,707 


922 


2U 

7 

141 

104 


866 

605 
505 

2,009 

768 
256 
180 


21 

4,764 

554 

54,440 

17 


017 

10 

646 

2,691 

6 

1,280 

1,298 

15 

I 

74 

4U 
668 

1,  W9 

202 

8 

6,660 

42,588 


466,682 


Arrivals  and  departures  by  the  canal  of  Temeuzen. 


Arrivals 

Departures 


Number 
of  boats. 


8,368 
8,849 


Tonnage. 


880,981 
400,904 
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SHIPPING  OF  PORT  OP  OSTEND. 


Places  of  departure. 


Place  of  departure. 


England . 
Germany 
Norway  . 
S^reden . . 
Russia... 
America. 
France... 
Holland.. 


Total 


Cargo. 


Number. 


806 

ei 

W 
15 

ao 

8 


061 


Tonnage. 


885,784 
10«249 
19,480 
8,005 
18,466 
80,421 
600 


417,074 


Ballast. 


Number. 


1 
1 


Tonnage. 


fiO 


615 


14a 
08 


911 


Total. 


Number. 


807 
21 
67 
15 
21 
24 
0 
1 


066 


Tonnage. 

885,834 

10,249 

19,460 

8,025 

14,081 

29,421 

817 

98 


417,965 


Places  of  destination. 


Country. 


England.. 
Germany. 
Norway . . 
France  ... 
Belgium.. 


Total 


Cargo. 


Number. 


686 


5 
2 


606 


Tonnage. 


«DB»,OW 


625 

1,605 


254,619 


Ballast. 


Number. 


811 

5 

81 

5 

13 


865 


Tannage. 

Number. 

146,018 

800 

2,960 

5 

9,672 

81 

1,411 

10 

6,434 

15 

166,800 


Total. 


068 


Tonnage. 


808,412 
2,060 
9,572 
1,986 

8,129 


421,000 


SHIPPING  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BRUGES. 


Arrivals  and  departures. 


Arriyals. 

Departures. 

Flag. 

Cargo. 

Ballast. 

Cargo. 

Ballast. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Gflnnfl-« - 

1 
2 
1 

105 
6 

11 

163 
800 
246 
28,148 
408 
2,669 

1 

1 

163 
196 

Belgian - 

1 
1 

66 
2 

11 

196 

Oanlah -r-  

246 

Rncrliab      

48 

4 

10,002 
289 

17.602 

Frencb ..-.. .. 

114 

Norwwrian 

2,660 

Total 

126 

31,904 

54 

10,729 

70 

20,816 

Imports  and  exports. 

IMPORTS. 

Tons. 

Barley - 605 

Herring 1,650 

Coal 44,529 

Chemical  fertilizers 101 

Porcelain  earth 1,099 

IkGacellaneons 112 

Total 48,096 
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EXPORTS. 

Tons. 

Cement 814 

Lime - - 95 

Potatoes - 85 

Macadam - 7,517 

Chemical  fertilizers _,- - 1,890 

Chicory  root -  -  - 187 

Straw 21 

Miscellaneous 94 

Total -  - 10,203 

Frank  R.  Mowrer,  Consul. 
Ghent,  September  27,  1902. 
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The  business  and  industrial  interests  of  this  consular  district  expe- 
rienced during  1901  one  of  the  duUest  years  for  a  decade.  Many  of 
the  factories  were  working  on  half  time  and  at  reduced  wages — which 
at  the  best  are  poor — and  stocks  and  bonds  declined  sharply. 

Prices  of  iron  and  steel  fell  sensibly,  but  the  price  of  coal  increased, 
owing  to  the  strong  coal  combine  that  was  then  in  existence,  but  has 
since  gone  to  pieces  in  this  city. 

Crops  were  generally  good,  which  relieved  matters  much,  but  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  it  was  a  very  bad  year. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consulate 
shows  a  marked  increase,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table  giving  the 
declared  exports  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1901  and  1902: 


Articles. 


Ammunitioii 

Arsenic 

Black  salt 

Oard  clothing 

Cement 

Clothingr 

Copper  ingots 

Electrical  supplies 

Degras 

Firearms 

Glassware 

Gnn  barrels 

Hones 

Household  goods 

Lamp  fixtures 

Leather  goods 

Machinery 

Old  brass 

Paper 

Pictures 

Potatoes 

Returned  American  goods 

Safety  fuse 

Salted  sheepskins 

Steel  bars  and  angles 

Steel  rails... 

Steel  wire 

Strawgoods 

Sugar  

Sundries 

Superpnosphates 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 

Zinc  dust 

Zinc  sheets 


1901. 


$26,588.97 


1,140.15 

8,708.00 

100.00 


112.10 


1,126,780.94 

140,255.09 

62,803.94 

21,478.92 


2,799.76 


15,238.80 
298.90 
554.78 


Total 


484.72 


22,024.89 


891.80 
7,442.70 
4,683.19 


40,949.59 

18.25 

155,418.24 

62,486.82 

482.63 


1,696,212.19 


1902. 


$196.22 

84,608.41 

2,068.01 

2,444.62 

8,564.80 


4,662.26 


7,618.90 

1,085,719.77 

167,756.80 

266,445.72 

20,098.44 

13.40 

8,814.65 

92.64 

11,072.02 


1,170.28 

38.60 

2,131.76 

141.91 

8,680.27 

61,371.82 

25,880.63 

45,668.21 

1,938.47 

1,086.50 

4,877.80 

54.90 

68,096.80 


Increase. 


$198.22 
7,919.44 
2,068.01 
1,304.02 
4,862.20 


4,652.26 
"7,'6i8."99" 


27,500.71 
208,641.78 


18.40 

514.91 

92.64 


615.45 

38.60 

2,181.76 


8,630.27 
30,846.48 
25,880.68 
45,663.21 

1,547.17 


184.20 

54.90 

27,146.30 


229,444.17 

46,511.01 

673.64 


74,025.98 

'""in.oi' 


2,111,271.66 


Decrease. 


$100.00 

""ii2.'i6 


41,041.17 


1,380.48 


4,166.78 
293.90 


292.80 


6,867.41 


13.25 
'i6;925.'8i 


Europe:  Belgium. 
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As  will  be  noted,  there  was  a  general  increase  amounting  to 
$415,059.46,  gun  barrels  being  in  the  lead,  with  $203,641.78,  st.eel 
products  with  $73,091.01,  and  woolen  goods  with  $74,025.93. 

The  outlook  indicates  a  much  heavier  export  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  especially  along  the  line  of  steel  rails  and  structural 
shapes.  These  two  items  showed  a  gain  for  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1902,  of  $100,242.35  over  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and 
the  indications  are  that  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1902,  this 
will  be  raised  to  more  than  $250,000. 

IBON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  consular  district  did  a  very  fair 
business  in  1901.  During  the  year,  837,047  tons  of  iron  ore  were  con- 
sumed by  the  furnaces,  against  1,072,937  tons  in  1900,  that  being  the 
high- water  mark  for  this  district. 

The  following  table  shows  the  source  of  supply  of  iron  ore  for  the 
years  1900  and  1901: 


Countries. 


Beldam 

Brazil 

France  and  Algeria 

Germany 

Grand  Dacliy  of  Lnxem- 

bnrg 

Greece 


1900. 


Tons. 
86,964 


1901. 


Tons. 

82,874 

742 

7,880 

91,498 

829,586 
1,165 


India 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Spain 

VarlouB 


Total 


Tons. 


66,784 

816, 148 

41,108 


1,0718,987 


Tons. 
8,834 

58,181 
262,600 

45,080 


837,047 


The  value  of  pig  iron  fell  from  92.65  francs  (or  $17.88)  in  1900  to 
65.13  francs  (or  $12.57)  per  ton  in  1901,  and  steel  billets  from  116.97 
francs  (or  $22.57)  to  93.62  francs  (or  $18.07)  per  ton  during  the  same 
time. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  1902,  business  has  been  getting  better,  and 
now  the  mills  are  running  on  about  full  time,  with  orders  coming  in 
satisfactorily.  The  future  promises  well  and  prices  are  better,  if  not 
what  they  should  be. 

The  increased  demand  for  steel  rails  and  structural  shapes  from 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  done  much  to  improve  business 
here.  One  order  for  50,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for  Mexico,  and  one  of 
27,000  tons  and  another  of  50,000  tons  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  many  smaller  orders  for  rails  and  structural  steel,  have 
put  the  local  industry  on  its  feet. 


ZINC  INDUSTRY. 


This  is  one  of  the  zinc  industrial  centers  of  the  world,  having  had 
in  operation  during  the  year  1901,  furnaces  to  the  number  of  483, 
with  an  average  of  31,077  crucibles,  consuming  285,157  tons  of  ore, 
of  which  Belgium  produced  only  6,870  tons.  The  product  of  the  zinc 
works  of  this  district  was  valued  at  48,154,850  francs,  or  $9,293,886.05. 
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.   The  following  table  shows  the  source  of  supply  of  the  zinc  ore  con- 
sumed In  this  district  during  the  year  1901: 


CoTintaries. 


Italy  and  Sardinia . . . 

France 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Belginm 

Germany 

Spain  and  Portncnl . 
Algeria  and  TomiB. .. 


1900. 

1901. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

e5,m 

78,908 

88,186 

22,666 

W,807 

28,178 

10,178 

6,870 

14,912 

17,848 

45,517 

60,514 

28,806 

29,663 

Conntriee. 


Greece  

Australia 

England 

America 

Other  conntries 

Total 


1901. 


Tons. 

8,557 
15,098 
14,015 
28,458 

1,877 


286,157 


This  makes  a  fine  showing  for  America,  and  compared  with  1899,  it 
is  still  bettei*,  for  in  that  year  only  9,385  tons  were  from  that  source. 
The  outlook  for  1902  is  still  brighter  for  the  United  States. 

COAL. 

In  the  Liege  coal  basin,  there  were  71  coal  shafts  in  operation  during 
1901,  giving  employment  to  34,204  persons  of  all  ages,  at  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  1,253  francs,  or  1241.83,  and  producing  5,784,134  tons 
of  all  grades,  valued  at  the  mines  at  15.58  francs  or  $3.01  per  ton, 
against  a  production  of  6,190,892  tons  for  1900,  valued  at  the  mines 
at  17.36  francs  or  13.28  per  ton. 

During  1901,  according  to  official  returns,  there  were  mined  in  the 
world  762,702,000  tons  of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  coal.  Following  are 
the  countries  producing  the  largest  quantities  during  that  time,  with 
the  number  of  tons  mined  and  the  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mines: 


Cknintries. 


United  States.... 

England 

Gtormany 

Anstria-Hnngary 

France 

Belgium 

Rniuia 


Ooetper 

Tons  mined. 

ton  at 

mine. 

264,770,000 

$1.87 

888,784,000 

2.68 

149,661,000 

8.91 

89,704,000 

1.64 

88,400,000 

8.18 

23,463,000 

8.48 

16,188,000 

1.70 

The  local  production  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1902  shows  a 
slight  increase,  as  well  as  a  rise  in  price. 

From  the  year  1831  to  1901,  there  were  mined  in  Belgium  819,600,000 
tons  of  coal,  of  which  the  Liege  basin  produced  about  260,000,000 
tons. 

The  new  coal  field  lately  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Luxembourg, 
north  of  Liege,  is  much  more  extensive  than  was  thought  at  first.  It 
covers  many  square  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  fields  ever  found 
on  the  Continent,  the  coal  being  of  a  fine  quality.  Soundings  have 
been  extensively  made,  and  great  things  are  promised  for  the  future. 
At  one  point,  at  a  depth  of  1,485  feet,  a  vein  of  high-grade  coal  16.5 
feet  thick  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  estimated  this  new  field  contains  much  more  coal  than  the 
Liege  basin,  but  its  working  will  be  more  difficult  and  expensive  than 
that  of  the  other  basins  in  Belgium,  because  of  the  greater  depth 
and  the  presence  of  more  water.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  this 
will  be  more  than  overcome  by  the  thickness  of  the  veins.    Extensive 
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prex^rations  are  being  made  to  open  up  the  field,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  have  the  GU>yemment  provide  the  necessary  canal  and  rail- 
way facilities. 

This  will  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  installation  of  np-to-date 
American  coal-mining  machinery,  and  now  is  the  time  to  offer  it. 

FIREARMS. 

The  firearms  industry  of  Liege  enjoyed  a  very  good  year  during  1901, 
considering  the  general  business  depression.  There  was  a  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  machine-made  guns  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  reduction  in  price.  There  was  also  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  gun  barrels  in  the  rough  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
very  largely  of  what  is  known  as  the  Damascus  and  Boston  twist. 
These  are  successfully  manufactured  only  in  this  consular  district. 

The  Government  proving  station  at  Liege  made  2,322,621  tests  of 
firearms  during  1901,  which  was  the  largest  number  ever  made  in  one 
year  in  this  city. 

WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

The  woolen  industry  of  this  consular  district,  which  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Verviers  and  its  suburbs,  gives  employment  to 
several  thousand  operators. 

The  industry  in  1901  fell  a  little  short  of  what  it  was  in  1900,  but 
since  the  beginning  of  1902  it  has  been  improving.  The  prospects  for 
the  future  seem  brighter,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  reaches 
the  high-water  mark  of  1896  and  1897,  when  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  heavy  buyers.  The  business  with  the  United  States  has 
shown  quite  a  gain  in  1902,  but  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it 
was  in  1897. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 

There  were  slaughtered  during  1901,  at  the  city  slaughterhouse  of 
Liege,  27,583  cattle,  41,578  sheep  and  goats,  32,069  hogs,  and  1,211 
horses,  of  which  460  were  condemned  by  the  inspection  force  as  not 
fit  for  food.  This  is  more  than  were  ever  killed  here  in  a  previous  year. 
Horse  meat  is  sold  in  a  shop  by  itself.  There  is  a  very  heavy  penalty 
for  offering  it  for  sale  in  a  shop  where  au}^  other  meat  is  sold. 

school-children's  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Of  the  5,559  boys  in  the  public  schools  in  this  city,  3,793  have  depos- 
ited in  the  savings  bank  85,913.23  francs,  or  $16,581.25;  and  of  the 
4,658  girls,  3,631  have  deposited  81,077.34  francs,  or  $15,647.93.  This 
is  comparatively  a  new  feature  of  the  work,  and  it  is  taking  well.  It 
is  hoped  it  wiU  have  a  good  effect  on  the  rising  generation. 

public  pawn  shop. 

The  city  does  the  pawn-brokerage  business  in  Liege,  and  it  is  not  a 
small  affair.  During  the  year  1901,  there  were  132,553  articles  pawned, 
on  which  the  loans  amounted  to  175,281  francs,  or  $226,829.23;  of  these, 
78,268  were  for  less  than  4  francs,  or  77  cents,  and  only  36  were  for 
more  than  800  francs,  or  $154.40.  Of  the  whole  number  of  articles 
pawned,  114,856  were  redeemed  for  981,214  francs,  or  $189,374.30,  and 
8,660  were  sold  for  78,175  francs,  or  $15,087.78. 
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RIVERS  AND   CANALS. 

The  rivers  and  canals  of  Belgium  play  an  important  part  in  the 
transportation  pi'oblem.  The  system  of  canals  and  slack- water  river 
navigation  is  very  complete,  but  extensive  improvements  are  under 
consideration  that  will  ox>en  the  Antwerp-Liege  Canal  and  the  slack- 
water  navigation  of  the  Meuse  River  for  all  boats  that  now  navigate 
the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  is 
estimated  at  tlOjOOOjOOO,  and  several  years  will  be  consumed  in  the 
work.  When  completed,  boats  of  800  and  900  tons  can  navigate  these 
waterways  in  place  of  boats  of  only  360  tons,  as  at  present. 

CROPS  FOR  1902. 

Crops  in  this  consular  district  for  the  season  of  1902  were  in  the 
main  much  above  the  average.  Wheat  was  exceptionally  fine,  but 
potatoes  were  poor,  owing  to  the  rains  in  August  and  September,  and 
the  prices  are  higher  than  for  several  years.  Last  year,  potatoes  were 
quite  extensively  exported,  but  this  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 

LT^IVERSAL  EXPOSITION  AT  LIEGE. 

The  date  for  holding  the  Universal  Exposition  of  Liege  has  been 
definitely  settled  for  1905,  and  the  work  of  clearing  and  leveling  the 
grounds  for  the  buildings  has  been  begun.  This  will  require  several 
months,  since  it  necessitates  the  changing  of  the  course  of  the  Ourthe 
River  for  about  1  mile.  Work  has  also  been  begun  on  a  bridge  over 
the  Meuse  River,  which  will  connect  the  exposition  grounds  with  the 
city  proper. 

A  prize  of  22,600  francs,  or  $4,342.50,  has  been  offered  to  Belgian 
architects  for  plans  for  the  three  main  exposition  buildings,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $250,000. 

This  contest  is  to  close  January  1,  1903,  and  shortly  thereafter  bids 
will  be  solicited  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  on  which  work 
can  not  be  begun  before  May  1,  1904.  They  must  be  completed  on  or 
before  October  1,  1904. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  sale  of  American  goods  is  increasing  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. The  consulate  is  often  visited  by  parties  soliciting  addresses 
of  reliable  producers  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  Sta^s,  in  order 
that  application  may  be  made  for  goods  direct  from  the  producer,  thus 
saving  several  commissions  and  putting  the  buyer  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  the  European-made  goods.  The  closer  the  American 
producer  can  get  to  the  consumer  the  better.  As  it  is  now,  quite  a 
large  proportion  of  the  United  States  goods  consumed  in  Belgium 
comes  through  England.  The  general  agent  in  London  gets  a  good 
commission,  and  he  has  a  general  agent  for  Belgium,  and  he  in  turn 
has  subagents,  all  of  whom  must  be  paid,  and  usually,  well. 

The  demand  for  machinery  is  on  the  increase,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  farm  machinery.  One  day  last  August,  three  wagon  loads  of 
American  harvesting  machinery  passed  the  consulate,  and  a  few  days 
later,  two  more  loads  passed.  Several  persons  who  are  getting  ready 
for  next  season's  trade  have  asked  me  for  addresses  of  American 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery. 

American  exporters  should  join  in  opening  salesrooms  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Europe,  and  push  business  here  as  they  do  at  home.  If  this 
were  done,  our  exports  could  be  doubled  in  three  or  four  years. 
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CONDITIONS  IN   1902. 

Business  and  industrial  conditions  were  very  bad  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1902,  but  they  have  been  gradually  getting  better,  until 
at  this  writing  they  are  very  greatly  improved,  and  most  of  the  indus- 
tries are  working  on  full  time  and  are  well  supplied  with  orders.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  steel  mills. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1902,  the  imports  amounted  to  •298,- 
961,400,  an  increase  of  $19,962,800  over  the  same  period  of  1901;  and 
the  exports  to  $234,360,400,  a  gain  of  $10,842,600. 

The  future  promises  well,  and  stocks  and  bonds  are  firmer.  Confi- 
dence has  been  restored,  and  it  is  easier  to  finance  undertakings. 

Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Consul. 
LiBGB,  October  21,  1902, 


DENMARK. 

In  addition  to  my  partial  report  on  Danish  trade  for  the  year  1901 
(published  in  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  No.  1393,  of  July 
16, 1902),®  I  would  say  that  1901  was  a  difficult  year  for  trade  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  An  industrial  crisis  was  prevailing  in  Germany ;  and 
Great  Britain  was  under  the  strain  of  the  Boer  war  and  suffering  from 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  a  decreased  volume  of  business,  and  an 
export  duty  of  a  shilling  (24  cents)  i)er  ton  on  coal. 

In  the  trade  of  Denmark,  there  was  no  advance.  Money  lenders 
were  careful  and  scrutinizing.  There  was  no  increase  in  production; 
at  times,  it  threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill.  The  result  in  the  les- 
sened demand  for  labor  was  felt  by  the  whole  country.  The  harvest 
was  disappointing  as  regards  grain  and  hay,  but  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, there  was  a  good  yield  of  clover,  which  led  to  a  diminished 
import  of  feed  stuffs  (oil  cake  and  Indian  corn).  It  is  estimated  that 
the  purchases  of  these  decreased  by  about  2,000,000  kroner  ($536,000). 

The  prices  of  agricultural  products,  especially  of  animal  products, 
ruled  high.  Freighting  on  the  longer  routes  was  maintained  at  good 
prices. 

The  values  of  imports  were : 


Swedish 

U.  8.  cur- 

cnrrency. 

rency. 

MiUion 

kroner. 

13.8 

18,098,400 

8.8 

884,400 

2.8 

616,400 

2.2 

589,600 

4.0 

1.813,200 

11.1 

2,074,800 

14.7 

8,989,600 

9.2 

2,466,000 

5.4 

1,447,200 

.6 

100,800 

4.5 

1,206,000 

1.6 

428,800 

.6 

160,800 

.2 

53,000 

.8 

80,400 

Articles. 


MATBRIALS  USED  IN  PRODUCTIOM. 

Fodder  and  seed 

TextUee ." 

Hair,  feathers,  skinst  etc 

TaUow,  coal  tar,  oil,  etc 

Metals 

CJoal 

LUXtTRIBB  AND  mCGBSBARIKS. 

Animal  food  products 

Field  and  garden  products 

Groceries 

Wines  and  spirits 

IlTDUBTBIAIi  PRODUCTS. 

I>nii>erieB 

Manufactures  of  hair  and  feathers 

Manufactures  of  tallow  and  oil 

Pai>er 

Mineral  products 


« Also  in  CJonsnlar  Reports  No.  264,  September,  1902. 
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CEBBAL  TBADE. 


Imports  of  cereals,  in  quantities  and  vaJue, 


Total  im- 
ports, 1001. 

Home  use. 

Articles. 

1001. 

1000. 

1001  com- 
pared with 
1000. 

1001. 

1000. 

1001  com- 
pared with 
1000. 

Barley 

mU.  tba. 

75.08 
620.70 

60.07 
100.15 
406.68 

17.81 

2.86 
161.88 

Mm.lb». 
62.70 

601.00 
65.20 
88.27 

475.48 

14.26 

2.86 
168.60 

Mm,  lbs. 

10.05 
816.88 

57.61 
108.17 
408.08 

16.80 

10.48 
118.04 

Mm.lb». 
-H  48.64 
-214.88 

-  2.81 

-  10.06 
+  78.40 

-  2.68 

-  8,07 
-H  80.66 

1768,440 

15,005,820 

770,880 

060,440 

6,688,020 

1,807,840 
}  1,202,280 

1888,620 

8,768,000 

771,840 

1,206,680 

5,778,080 

1,688,880 
070,160 

+  1515,080 

MfLlm 

+6,286,800 

Gate 

-f       8,040 

Br»D 

-    249,240 

Oilc*k^..    

-H    006,840 

Cloyer,  grass, 
and  garden 
seed 

-    276,040 

Fertlllzere; 

Natnral 

Artificial.... 

-f    202,120 

Imports  and  exports  of  cereals,  by  years, 
[Million  pounds.] 


Articles. 

1800. 

1000. 

1001. 

IMPORTS. 

Wheat 

150 

179.7 

48.2 

27.4 

1,028.8 

21.5 

122.8 

186.0 

20.7 

60.4 

871.7 
21.7 

276 

Eye 

100.7 

Barley 

76 

Oats 

60.1 

Viilm 

080.7 

Other  kinds 

16.0 

Total 

1,455,6 

1,282.7 

1,248.4 

EXPORTS. 

Wheat 

28 

12.2 

U4.6 

4.2 

106.4 

7.7 

46 

7.6 
84.5 

6.0 
44.5 

7.7 

77.7 

Bye 

8.2 

Barley 

06,4 

Oats 

8.0 

Maize 

28.5 

Oth^r  kinds 

5.4 

Total 

274.1 

107.2 

217.2 

DETAILS  OF  EXPOBTS. 

Butter. — The  total  export  of  butter  from  Denmark  in  1901  was  170 
million  pounds  against  153  million  in  1900.  Of  this,  162  millions 
went  to  England. 

The  export  of  butter  in  tins  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  Braasil 
amounted  to  4.2  million  pounds,  against  3.6  million  in  1900.  Prioes 
for  the  year  ruled  low. 

Margarine. — The  consumption  of  margarine,  from  April,  1900,  to 
April,  1901,  was  41.5  million  pounds  against  36.6  million  in  the  former 
year.    Of  this,  37  million  were  made  in  Denmark.    Prices  ruled  higher. 

Eggs. — An  export  of  31-J  million  dozen  made  1901  a  record  year. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS. 

CoaloU. — The  sales  in  1901  were:  American,  1,131,600  cwt.;  Rus- 
sian, 40,128. 

Coal. — Three  cargoes  of  American  coal  were  delivered  at  Copen- 
hagen during  the  year. 
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Furniture. — The  trade  in  American  famiture  is  steady.  It  has 
been  impeded  in  the  past  by  the  caprice  of  American  manufacturers, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  change  styles  every  six  months.  Now,  this 
takes  place  once  a  year;  but  for  the  European  trade,  the  custom  is  all 
wrong.  When  a  style  is  approved  by  European  buyers,  no  change 
should  be  made,  and  when  a  trade  is  once  established,  it  should  not 
be  interfered  with. 

Zinc. — ^The  trade  in  American  zinc  progresses  well.  Although  the 
previous  year  was  a  good  one,  the  trade  in  1901  more  than  doubled. 

Com. — The  falling  off  in  the  import  of  Indian  com,  noted  above, 
is  of  course  accounted  for  by  the  lessened  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  the  consequent  high  prices. 

J.  C.  Freeman,  Consul. 

Copenhagen,  September  8,  1902, 


DANISH  TBADE  IN  19053. 

I  submit  the  following  report  on  Danish  commerce  and  industries 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1902: 

The  chief  exports  of  Denmark,  in  order  of  quantities,  are  butter, 
pork,  eggs,  beef,  horses,  hides,  and  skins.  None  of  these  except  the 
last  can  be  exported  to  the  United  States,  as  the  latter  is  itself  a  large 
exporter  of  the  same  products. 

The  approximate  figures  of  the  above  exports  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1902,  are: 

Butter tons..       44,000 

(Of  which  48,000  went  to  Ehigland.    Of  this,  85,000  was  Danish  prod- 
net,  the  rest  being  principally  imported  from  Russia  and  then  exported. ) 

Pork  and  bacon _ tons..        88,000 

(Of  which  82,200  went   to  England.    Of  this  81,500  was  Danish 
TOTodnct.) 

liggs dozen.-  6,000,000 

(Ahnost  all  Danish  product.) 

Beef , tons.-        18,000 

Horses head..        18,200 

Cattle do...        26,500 

The  chief  imports  include: 

T0D8. 

Bacon "     2,800 

Lard : 6,900 

Butter 8,500 

Margarine 4,000 

Unarround  cereals 840,000 

MaSse 200,000 

Rye -. 82,000 

Wheat ^ 87,000 

Barley 88,000 

CEBBALS. 

Cereals  exported  amounted  to  only  44, (XK)  tons;  one-fourth  of  this 
was  of  Danish  production.  The  imports  of  ground  cereals  were  25,0(X) 
tons;  of  this,  wheat  flour  represented  15,()00  tons.  Ground  cereals 
exported  amounted  to  2,7(X)  tons,  principally  of  Danish  production 
(rye  and  barley  flour). 

The  quantity  of  food  stuffs  imported  into  Denmark  is  in  direct  pro- 
I)ortion  to  the  results  of  the  Danish  harvests.     If  the  grain  is  of  excellent 
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quality,  one  would  suppose  that  the  Danes  would  use  it  and  would 
not  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  that  year.  But  the  reverse 
is  the  ease.  If  the  quality  is  good,  the  grain  is  sent  to  market  and 
with  the  proceeds  the  farmers  buy  maize,  bran,  oil  cake,  etc.,  for  their 
stock. 

The  season  this  year  is  very  backward,  and  at  the  date  of  this  writ- 
ing (September  9)  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  Danish  grain  will 
be  marketable  and  the  farmers  in  a  position  to  buy  American  food 
stuffs. 

An  element  in  the  ceree^l  trade  of  America  and  Denmark  is,  of 
course,  the  state  of  the  harvests  of  other  countries  (England  and  Hol- 
land). If  the  demand  for  American  grain  is  strong  there,  the  price 
may  become  too  high  for  sales  to  Denmark. 

RUSSLA^N  MAIZE. 

A  feature  in  the  trade  of  the  past  six  months  has  been  the  unpre- 
cedented quantity  of  maize  shipped  to  northern  Europe  from  the 
Black  Sea  regions.  Southern  Russia  has  shown  herself  a  foimidable 
competitor  with  America  in  supplying  Europe  with  maize.  The  small 
crop  of  maize  in  our  country  in  1901  of  course  led  to  this.  Russia 
showed  herself  equal  to  all  demands. 

COTTON-SBED  PRODUCTS. 

Second  in  amount  (next  after  maize)  in  American  exports  to  Den- 
mark are  cotton-seed  products.  The  fall  trade  is  slow,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  usual  orders  having  so  far  been  placed.  The  Danes 
are  waiting  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  American  crop,  and  also  to 
decide  if  they  themselves  will  have  funds  to  buy. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  just  closed,  freights  on  cotton-seed  cake 
from  New  Orleans  to  Coi)enhagen  fell  from  27  shillings  ($6.67)  per 
ton  to  9^  shillings  ($2.31),  but  the  importers  did  a  larger  business  at 
the  higher  rate  than  at  the  lower. 

The  prospects  of  the  cotton-seed  trade  are  good. 

UNITED   STATES  GOODS. 

There  are  three  obstacles  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can machinery  in  Europe  at  the  present  time — ^the  slowness  of  our 
makers  in  filling  foreign  orders,  the  lower  prices  of  European  manu- 
facturers, and  the  longer  credits  given  by  the  latter.  I  know  of 
** hurry  orders"  placed  with  Pittsburg  producers  nine  months  ago 
which  are  as  yet  unfilled.  .No  doubt,  this  arises  from  the  activity 
of  the  trade  in  the  home  market.  It  is  understood  here  that  some 
American  companies  have  orders  which  will  occupy  them  for  the  next 
four  years. 

Prices,  particularly  of  German  producers,  range  much  lower  than 
American  rates.  Dealers  in  United  States  machinery  find  themselves 
obliged  to  carry-German  manufactures  as  a  part  of  their  stock,  in 
order  to  reduce  average  selling  prices.  They  sell  the  German  for  the 
sake  of  their  cheapness  and  the  American  for  quality. 

Shipments  from  America  must  be  paid  for  by  the  Danish  buyer  before 
the  goods  leave  New  York.  The  sending  of  the  funds  to  New  York 
and  of  the  goods  to  Denmark  takes  about  a  month  and  a  half.    The 
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Danish  importer  has  to  ^ive  his  castomers  at  least  three  months' 
credit.  Some  time  will  naturally  elapse  before  his  sales  take  place. 
Thus,  he  is  out  of  the  use  of  his  money  at  least  six  months. 

J.  C.  Freeman.  Consul. 
Copenhagen,  September  P,  190£. 


FRANCE. 


REPORT  FROM  CONSUI^TB-GBNERAIi  AT  PARIS. 

The  trade  of  France  for  1901  shows  a  slight  increase  in  both  imports 
and  exports  over  the  preceding  year,  which  was  a  bad  one,  but  the 
figures  are  lower  than  they  were  in  1899.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note, 
however,  that  the  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year  show  a  very  marked  improvement.  The  figures  for  1901  and 
1900  were: 

Imports, 


ClaaB. 


ArticleB  of  fbod 
Raw  materials. 


Value  in  1901. 


Francs. 


806,661,000 

3,124,209.000 

Mannfactared  articles j    788,696,000 


Total '4,714,648,000 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


$164,009,848 
602,989,707 
162,218,214 


909,907,714 


Value  in  1900. 


Francs. 

U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 

810,240.000 

3,086,261,000 

843,811,800 

$168, 113,  W 
586,806,448 
162,750,088 

4.007,802,000 

906,076,786 

Increase  in  1901, 10,746,000  francs  ($8,281,978). 

Articles  of  food  decreased  by  $3,413,977  and  manufactured  articles 
by  $10,540,309,  but  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  increase  in  raw 
materials,  which  was  $17,186,964. 

Exports. 


Class. 


Articles  of  food 

Raw  materials 

Manufactured  articles 

Qoods  sent  by  parcels  post  (not  included 
under  above  headings) 


Total 


Value  in  1901. 


Francs. 


778.247,000 
1,091,041.000 
2,062,716,000 

284,161,000 


4,106»166,000 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


$148,048,671 
210,570,918 
898,104,188 

46,196,173 


Value  in  1900. 


Francs. 


759,979,000 
1,098,906,000 
2,089,889,000 

216,416,000 


604,000,845  4,106,000,000 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


$146,676,947 
211.185,488 
398,602,427 

41,575,096 


792,978,907 


Increase,  57,466,000  f^ncs,  or  $11,090,988. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  all  branches  of  exports,  with  the  exception  of  raw  materials,  in 
which  there  was  a  comparatively  small  decrease,  to  the  extent  of 
$764,525.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  gain  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
carried  by  parcels  post,  which  no  doubt  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  rate  for  small  parcels  consigned  to  some  foreign  countries,  notably 
England,  has  been  lowered  25  per  cent. 

H.  Doc-  305,  pt  2 8 
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-     TRADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1902. 


The  trade  of  France  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 1902, 
as  compare<l  with  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year,  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  exports  and  a  ver}'  small  increase  in  imports,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulated  statements: 

Imports. 


Clam. 


Value  in  1902. 


Francs. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


Articles  of  food 685,788,000 

Raw  materials 2,130,707,000 

Manufactured  articles 67^,781,000 


$109,196,119 
411,226,361 
110,637,068 


Value  in  1901. 


Francs. 


560,799,000 
2,134,898,000 
674,628,000 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


$106,041,207 
411,987,849 
110,882,988 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  importation  of  articles  of  food  has  increased 
by  5,984,000  francs  ($1,164,912),  which  more  than  balances  the  decrease 
in  raw  materials  (3,686,000  francs,  or  $711,498)  and  in  manufactured 
articles  (1,792,000  francs,  or  $345,866).  Exactly  the  reverse  will  be 
found  in  the  table  of  exports,  food  stuffs  having  diminished,  while 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  have  largely  increased: 

Exports. 


Class. 


Articles  of  food 

Raw  materials 

Manufactured  article^ 


Value  in  1902. 


Francs. 


600,132,000 

867,881,000 

1,608,606,000 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


$96,620,206 
166,571,083 
802,721,466 


Value  in  1901. 


Francs. 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


626,279,000 

744,161,000 

1,612,213,000 


$101,5n,847 
143,623,073 
291,857,108 


The  exportation  of  articles  of  food  has  therefore  decreased  by 
$5,051,582,  while  that  of  raw  materials  has  increased  by  $21,947,960, 
and  of  manufactured  articles  by  $10,864,356.  A  sum  of  $33,473,829 
was  derived  from  the  parcels  post,  showing  an  increase  for  the  nine 
months  of  $1,438,815,  as  compared  with  1901.  The  total  increase  in 
exports  was  151,320,000  francs,  equal  to  $29,204,760. 

The  countries  from  which  France  imported  the  most  goods  were : 

England _ $128,802,796 

Umted  States 93,002,261 

Germany _ 80,613,591 

Belgium 74,540,846 

Argentine  Republic _ 69, 240, 294 

The  countries  to  which  France  principally  exported  were : 

England ..  $243,984,810 

Belgium 115,128,553 

Germany , 89,028,198 

United  States 46,226,202 

Switzerland 43,699,060 

FRENCH  TRADE   WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  France  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1902  was  $93,002,261,  show- 
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ing  a  decrease,  when  compared  with  1901,  of  $5,337,222.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  also  decreased,  the  amount  being  $40,226,202,  as 
compared  with  $49,254,372  in  1901,  or  a  falling  off  of  $3,028,170. 

On  analyzing  the  returns,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  following  articles: 


ArticleB. 


Copper 

Miaoellaneotis  articles 

Bran 

Skins  and  raw  hides 

Oilcake 

India  mbber  and  gntta-percha  . . . 
Heavy  oil  and  Twtrolemn  residues 
Coal 


$8,087,470 
8,676,618 
400,089 
484.688 
446,611 
887,621 
647,166 
140,961 


Increase. 


$8,418,898 

864,181 

196,068 

176,961 

188,881 

98,254 

67,986 

20,866 


There  has  also  been  a  trifling  increase  of  $16,000  in  the  importation 
of  cider  apples,  and  of  $5,600  in  American  tools,  but  both  lines  are 
small  at  present.  It  should  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  though  the 
importation  of  copper  has  increased  by  50  per  cent  over  last  year's, 
it  IS  still  inferior  by  nearly  $1,000,000  to  that  of  1900. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States,  in  which  there  has  been 
the  most  serious  falling  off,  are: 


Articles. 


Cereals  and  flonrs 

r'otton-eeed  oU 

Tobaooo 

Fats  (excluding  iish  oil) 

Woods  (ordinary) 

C^otton  in  wool 

Machinery 

Canned  meats 

Millinery  feathers 

Agricolraral  seeds 


$564,106 

1,090,487 

8,307,827 

762.786 

2,867,787 

26,045,183 

4,180,059 

607,628 

167,874 

18,014 


Decrease. 


14,861,800 
1,280,666 
987,681 
075,086 
870,684 
402,010 
854,027 
206,740 


168,278 


Unimportant  diminutions  may  also  be  noted  on  whalebone,  canned 
lobster,  dressed  hides,  coffee,  rock  oil,  furniture,  medicinal  plants, 
and  chemical  products. 

Export*  from  France  to  United  States  diminished  $254,374  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  1901,  although 
the  following  articles  showed  a  considerable  increase: 


Articles. 


Silks,  silk  embroideries,  and  ribbons 

Cotton  goods,  embroideries,  and  ribbons 

Millinery  feathers 

Wool  in  bulk 

Pars  of  all  kinds 

SilkB  and  silk  wastes 

Oils  and  essences 

Perfumwy 


$8,516,546 

4,100,802 

1,322,436 

845,470 

271,744 

1,204,513 

777,404 

142,820 


Increase. 


11,080,765 

1,274,068 

841,224 

208,440 

126,008 

112,138 

66,100 

18,528 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
exportation  of  the  following  articles: 


Articles. 


Articles  of  dress 

Artificial  flowers * 

India  mblwr  and  gutta-percha  (raw) 

Skin  or  leather  goods  (not  gloves) 

Woolen  cloths  and  trimmings 

Oloyes 

Wine 

Cream  of  tartar m 

Millstones 

Prepared  skins 

Fancy  articles  (&ns,  brushes,  buttons,  opera  glasses,  etc.) 
Glycerin 


Total. 


1605,660 

1,239,258 

211,914 

179,104 

2,481,980 

816,583 

987,015 

899,880 

89,758 

832,346 

1,043,105 

385,421 


Decrease. 


$488,272 
439,481 
410,511 
320,187 
307,256 
280,286 
187.017 
182,576 
162,506 
154,979 
128,924 
82,990 


In  some  cases,  these  diminutions  are  ascribable  to  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  commerce,  but  in  others  it  seems  evident  that  improved 
methods  of  American  manufacture  are  rapidly  destroying  the  foreign 
trade. 

THE  BUDGET. 

The  minister  of  finance  estimates  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  207 
million  francs  (nearly  •4:0,CK)0,000)  in  the  budget  for  1903.  It  is  caused 
by  diminished  resources  and  increased  expenses,  except  41  million 
francs  ($7,913,000),  which  will  be  lost  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax  on 
sugar  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  J3russels  conference.  All 
this  deficit  will  be  balanced  by  financial  operations  which  affect  only 
French  interests,  the  sole  exception  being  that  a  sum  of  4  million 
francs  ($772,000)  is  to  be  raised  by  increasing  the  price  of  Maryland 
tobacco.  The  contents  of  the  ordinary  packet  have  been  reduced 
from  If  to  IJ  ounces  (from  50  grams  to  40  grams),  the  price  for  the 
whole  remaining  the  same.  To  what  extent  this  will  affect  the 
importation  of  American  tobacco  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say,  the 
change  having  only  just  come  into  operation. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  French  ports  during  the  year  1901 
was  25,508,  of  which  7,715  were  French,  and  they  brought  18,199,003 
tons  of  goods.  The  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  1899  by  1,111,000  tons, 
but  is  less  than  that  of  1900  by  160,000  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  outward  was: 


Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Pronch - 

7,601 
18,152 

4,608,131 

Foreiim .--  -     -  -    -- 

8.822,509 

Total 

20,668 

18,125,780 

This  shows  an  increase  of  231,000  tons  over  the  trade  of  1900  and  of 
1,040,000  tons  over  1899,  though  the  number  of  vessels  was  slightly 
less  than  in  either  year. 

POSTAL  RATES. 

The  only  change  of  any  importance  that  has  been  effected  is  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  cards  sent  by  pneumatic  tube  in  Paris. 
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The  fee  was  formerly  30  centimes  (6  cents)  for  an  open  card  and  50 
centimes  (10  cents)  for  a  letter  card.  By  a  recent  decree,  the  open  card 
has  been  abolished  and  the  postage  of  the  closed-letter  card  reduced 
to  30  centimes  (6  cents). 

RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  rate  of  exchange  of  the  United  States  dollar  during  the  year 
1901  varied  between  6  francs  20  centimes  (September  18)  and  5.15 
francs  (January,  April,  and  November),  the  average  rate  for  the  whole 
year  being  5.16f  francs.  During  the  present  year,  it  has  fluctuated 
between  5.15  and  5.18  francs,  the  average  for  the  nine  months  being 
5.16^  francs. 

PATENT  LAWS. 

The  only  changes  in  the  patent  laws  are  amendments  regarding  the 
sx>ecifications  and  drawings  to  be  filed.  There  are  to  be  no  unneces- 
sary repetitions  in  the  specification,  and  the  object  of  the  invention 
must  "be  clearly  stated  in  intelligible  language."  Several  applica- 
tions from  American  inventors  have  already  been  refused  because  this 
requirement  was  not  complied  with.  A  decree  dated  May  31,  1902, 
also  stipulates  that  the  specification  shall  not  contain  more  than  500 
lines  of  50  letters  each,  nor  must  there  be  more  than  10  sheets  of  draw- 
ings to  each  application.  A  second  set  of  drawings,  on  bristol  board, 
must  accompany  each  application. 

LABOR  LAWS. 

A  law  was  passed  in  March,  1900,  that  in  aU  factories  where  women 
and  children  are  employed  along  with  men,  the  working  hours  should 
not  exceed  ten  and  one-half  hours  per  day,  exceptions  being  made  in 
the  case  of  small  factories  employing  less  than  20  hands  or  those  hand- 
ling perishable  goods  (fish,  fruits,  etc.),  in  which  the  time  may  be 
extended  to  twelve  hours. 

The  law  has  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  employers,  and  last  year 
there  were  4,572  convictions  for  failure  to  comply  with  its  regulations. 

FRENCH  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD. 

From  the  reports  of  French  consuls  in  various  countries,  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  sum  invested  by  French  citizens  abroad  is 
29,846,000,000  francs,  equal  to  $5,760,278,000.  Russia  is  the  principal 
creditor,  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  sum.  Spain  comes  next 
with  over  a  tenth,  and  Austria  has  nearly  as  much.  French  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  600  million  francs  (1119,- 
000,000).  A  great  financial  authority  has,  however,  pointed  out  that 
the  list  is  untrustworthy,  all  securities  and  shares  having  been  returned 
at  their  nominal  value,  which  often  differs  very  widely  from  the  price 
they  would  bring  on  the  market. 

THE  PARIS  METROPOLITAN  RAILROAD. 

A  large  portion  of  the  second  branch  of  this  railroad  is  now  open, 
and  several  other  lines,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  be  opened 
in  1903.  This  rapid  and  convenient  mode  of  transit  is  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  public,  and  several  lines  of  omnibuses  and  horse  trams 
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have  already  been  suppressed.     The  motive  power  is  electricity,  and 
much  of  the  material  is  of  American  manufacture. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND   BICYCLES. 

The  value  of  the  automobiles  and  bicycles  exported  last  year  was 
$4,098,526.     Eight  years  ago,  it  was  only  1850,323. 

The  automobiles  and  cycles  imported  into  France  were  valued  at 
$1 ,029,045,  whereas  in  1894  the  sum  reached  $2,008,030.  French  mak- 
ers turn  out  excellent  work  at  cheap  rates,  and  many  of  their  cars  are 
purchased  by  foreign  buyers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exports  have 
increased  fivefold  during  the  last  seven  years,  while  the  imports  are 
little  more  than  half  of  what  they  then  were. 

LICENSES  FOR  CARRYING  ON  BUSINESS. 

In  Paris,  all  trades  people  pay  yearly  a  fixed  sum,  which  varies 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  business.  There  are  eight 
categories,  and  the  sum  payable  ranges  from  400  francs  ($77.20)  in  the 
first  class  to  12  francs  ($2. 32)  in  the  eighth  class.  Certain  professions — 
doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  engineers,  and  a  few  others — are  exempt 
from  this  tax.  In  other  parts  of  France,  it  varies  according  to  the 
population  of  the  town  in  which  the  business  is  established.  Bankers, 
stock  brokers,  etc.,  pay  a  fixed  sum,  plus  a  variable  rate,  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  manufacturers  according  to  the 
number  of  their  workmen. 

John  K.  Gowdy, 

Consul'  General, 

Paris,  October  28,  1902. 


BORDEAUX. 

The  commercial  conditions  of  southwest  France  for  the  year  1902 
show  a  lack  of  expansion,  if  not  an  actual  decline,  which  is  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  The  population 
hardly  holds  its  own,  though  there  is  very  slight  emigration.  Agri- 
culturally, there  is  little  change  in  tlie  character  of  production  and 
practically  none  in  the  methods  of  culture.  Manufacturing  seems  at 
a  standstill,  while  foreign  commerce  shows  no  marked  increase. 

These  conditions  are  the  natural  result  of  many  deplorable  facts. 
Situated  70  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  has  access  only  by  the 
shallow  and  shifting  channel  of  the  Gironde,  ships  of  but  light  draft, 
say  3,000  gross  tonnage,  can  reach  its  wharves.  The  result  is  that  a 
steamer  coming  from  the  United  States  must  lose  three  or  four  days, 
in  comparison  with  Liverpool,  Southampton,  or  even  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg.  On  this  account,  it  is  impossible  that  any  oceanic  liners 
should  make  Bordeaux  a  port  of  call,  like  Cherbourg  or  Boulogne, 
and  the  great  French  lines,  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique 
and  the  Messageries  Maritime,  have  ceased  to  maintain  a  regular 
service  with  this  port,  except  that  the  former  still  runs  a  steamer  once 
a  month  to  the  Antiles  and  the  latter  a  supply  line  to  its  new  terminal 
at  La  Pallice.  It  is  now  about  five  years  since  the  last  passenger 
steamer  left  this  port  for  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  even  a  line  of  freight  steamers  plying  between  Bordeaux 
and  any  port  of  our  country,    ^s  a  consequence,  freight  seeking  the 
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United  States  from  here  must  take  the  chance  of  a  'Hramp"  going 
direct,  or  rely  on  transshipment  in  another  jwrt — Havre,  Antwerp, 
Southampton,  London,  or  Liverpool.     , 

If  shipped  by  Havre  or  Antwerp,  goods  may  go  either  by  rail  or  by 
a  line  of  steamers  which  make  the  trip  up  the  coast  each  week.  These 
steamers  connect  with  the  French  Line  from  Havre,  and  the  Holland 
American  Line  and  many  tramps  and  sailing  vessels  from  Antwerp. 
Many  of  the  exports  from  southwest  France  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  are  shipped  via  Antwerp. 

There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Bordeaux  to  English 
ports,  where  they  connect  with  the  great  Atlantic  lines.  One  of  these 
is  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  boats  run  once  a  week 
to  Southampton,  where  they  connect  with  the  American  and  Red  Star 
lines  from  that  port.  Another  is  the  Moss  Line  to  Liverpool,  also 
weekly,  connecting  with  all  the  lines  from  that  port  to  the  United 
States.  These  are  small  boats  (1,200  to  1,500  tons  net)  which  carry 
passengers,  but  their  accommodations  are  not  of  a  kind  to  induce  the 
traveler  to  take  a  three-day  trip  on  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  in  addition  to  a  week's  ocean  voyage.  The  result  is  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  travelers  who  each  year  laeek 
the  Continent  hardly  one  comes  direct  to  Bordeaux.  The  port  is  los- 
ing the  hold  on  American  trade  which  it  once  had  and  might  easily 
have  retained.  Bordeaux  was  the  rival  of  Hamburg  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  steam  came  to  rule  the  sea. 

INTERNAL  WATERWAYS. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  very  decided  sentiment  throughout 
France  in  favor  of  extensive  improvement  of  her  internal  waterways, 
some  of  which  are  expected  to  bring  the  products  of  the  interior 
departments  to  this  port.  Rosy  anticipations  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  this  city  are  based  upon  these  improvements.  The  railroad 
system  of  southwest  France,  however,  is  very  complete,  reaching 
almost  every  little  hamlet,  and  its  service  for  both  passengers  and 
freight  is  very  reasonable.  Canals  or  improved  riverways  paralleling 
its  lines  may  slightly  reduce  the  cost  of  inland  transport,  but  are  not 
likely  to  so  increase  production  as  to  have  any  considerable  influence 
on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Bordeaux.  The  only  hope  that 
remains  to  her  of  recovering  her  former  commercial  prestige  lies  in 
providing  a  ship  canal  to  the  coast  and  establishing  there  a  port  which 
will  invite  ocean  steamers  of  the  largest  tonnage  to  seek  her  wharves. 
American  exporters  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  means 
of  cheap  and  direct  shipment  to  this  port  is  by  '' tramps"  of  moderate 
tonnage. 

A  NEW  SHIP  CANAL. 

A  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  has  long 
been  a  favorite  project  of  French  statesmen,  both  as  an  economic  and 
a  strategic  idea.  Interest  in  this  subject  was  revived  by  the  action 
of  the  Parliament  at  its  last  session  in  instituting  a  special  commis- 
sion to  report  upon  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  such  a  work. 
The  scheme  necessarily  embraces  an  available  port  on  this  coast,  and 
would  at  once  open  to  direct  Atlantic  trade  and  immensely  stimulate 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  city.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  the 
House  of  Deputies  has,  I  believe,  taken  no  action  in  the  matter. 

The  work  would  be  a  giant  undertaking,  its  estimated  length  being 
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450  kilometers,  or  very  nearly  300  miles,  with  26  locks  of  38  feet  fall. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  commission  that  a  ship  of  war  could  pass 
through  the  canal  at  an  average  speed  of  9  miles  an  hour  with  an 
added  allowance  of  thirty-seven  minutes  for  each  lock,  giving  forty- 
six  hours  for  the  passage  of  the  canal  for  ships  of  5,000  tons  and  over. 
Such  a  canal,  according  to  the  report,  would  effect  an  average  saving 
of  about  700  miles  for  ships  passing  to  and  fro  between  po]^  on  the 
English  Channel  and  the  principal  Mediterranean  poits  over  the 
route  by  Gibraltar.  This  allowance  for  difference  of  time  between 
the  open  sea  and  the  canal  would  mean  an  advantage  of  about  three 
days  for  a  fleet  assembling  in  the  British  Channel  from  Toulouse  via 
the  canal,  over  one  coming  from  Malta  via  Gibraltar.  To  merchant 
vessels  making  the  same  voyage  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  three  days' 
cost  of  steaming  and  of  maintenance.  Among  other  advantages  to 
France,  such  a  canal  would  wholly  eliminate  Gibraltar  as  a  barrier 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  believed  that  such  economy  of  time  and  steamer  consumption 
would  induce  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  between  the  ports  of  west- 
em  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  to  take  this  route.  It  is  also 
believed  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  traffic  from  America  to  central 
and  southern  Europe,  which  now  takes  the  indirect  northern  routes 
through  England  and  Germany,  would  be  attracted  to  this  route. 
Considering,  however,  only  the  commerce  of  western  European  ports 
with  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  it  seems  evident  that  the  saving,  evon 
with  a  liberal  system  of  tolls,  would  be  such  as  to  give  an  assured 
profit  on  the  cost  of  construction,  operation,  and  repairs. 

The  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  1,400,000,000  francs,  or 
about  $300,000,000.  This  estimate  omits,  however,  the  cost  of  termi- 
nal harbors  and  of  necessary  crossings.  It  is  believed  that  reasonable 
tolls  upon  the  traffic  which  is  sure  to  take  this  route  would  pay  3 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction  over  and  above  the  expense  of 
operation  and  repairs. 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission,  that  a  large  augmentation  of 
interior  traffic  would  result  from  the  construction  of  this  immense 
waterway,  seems  hardly  well  based  when  one  considers  that  the  present 
Canal  du  Midi,  which  occupies  substantially  the  route  this  is  expected 
to  take,  is  not  taxed  to  anything  like  its  capacity,  and  that  the  whole 
region  through  which  it  passes  is  already  well  served  with  railways, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  State,  which  carry  freights  at  rates  so 
low  ^  to  offer  little  hope  of  any  great  increase  of  production  by  the 
stimulation  of  lower  rates  by  the  canal. 

AGBICULTUBE. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  year  1902  has  been  one  of 
unusual  prosperity  in  southwest  France. 

The  wine  crop,  which  is  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  all 
the  others,  is  more  than  an  average  yield,  and  though  less  in  quantity 
than  that  of  1901,  is  said  to  be  of  far  better  quality.  The  market 
seems  to  have  recovered  from  its  depressed  condition,  and  prices  for 
new  wines,  to  be  kept  in  stock  until  they  have  ripened  and  are  fit  for 
expoiliation,  are  higher  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 

The  only  serious  drawback  in  relation  to  the  vintage  of  1902  is  the 
**  brown  rot,"  a  disease  which,  if  the  statements  of  a  noted  writer  upon 
viticulture  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  seems  likely  to  become  no 
insignificant  rival  of  phylloxera.    The  cause  of  this  pest  does  not 
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appear  to  be  clearly  established  as  yet,  much  less  its  cure.  It  is  said 
to  be  akin  to  ''mildew"  of  the  leaf,  but  even  the  astonishing  amount 
of  **sulphuring8,"  **  mixtures,"  and  doses  of  every  kind,  which  are 
bestowed  upon  the  vines  of  this  region  from  the  day  the  first  leaf 
appears  until  the  vintage  begins,  has  been  insufficient  to  discourage 
the  microbe  to  which  its  ravages  are  said  to  be  due.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  exportation,  being-  quite  invisible 
except  through  a  microscope  magnifying  from  600  to  800  diameters. 
It  is  not  a  new  disease,  and  with  its  congener,  the  "mildew,"  is  prob- 
ably well  known  in  the  United  States.  If  not,  it  soon  will  be,  as 
many  of  our  vineyardists  are  importing  French  vines — ^the  result  of 
hybridization  with  American  vines,  from  which  their  resistant  powers 
are  derived — ^with  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  ravages  of  phylloxera.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  our  vine  growers  turned  their  attention  to 
protecting  and  developing  their  vines  by  studying  local  conditions 
and  adopting  or  improving  the  methods  by  which  the  French  have  to 
a  degree  reconstituted  and  protected  their  vineyards.  It  is  not  true 
that  they  have  developed  varieties  of  the  vine  which  are  immune 
from  attacks  of  phylloxera  and  kindred  diseased,  but  they  have 
adopted  a  system  of  treatment  and  devised  remedies  which  are  pre- 
ventive rather  than  curative,  by  which  vines  that  have  received  a 
certain  resistant  capacity  from  American  stocks  are  enabled  to  with- 
stand attacks  of  such  diseases.  It  is  a  constant  fight,  however,  and 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  vineyard  the  leaves  of  which  do  not  show 
through  the  summer  months  the  unmistakable  marks  of  frequent 
"treatments"  and  repeated  "sulphnrings."  The  conflict  with  the 
diseases  of  the  vine  in  France  has  been  a  fight  for  life  and  this  fight 
has  been  measurably  successful  because  it  has  never  been  inter- 
mitted. Every  year  it  is  renewed.  The  California  vineyardist  would 
better  rely  on  scientific  warfare  than  an  imported  immunity. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the  French  Government 
in  relation  to  plants  and  bulbs,  including  all  sorts  of  nursery  stock, 
grown  in  the  United  States.  It  absolutely  excludes  everything  green 
that  may  be  raised  in  the  United  States.  Fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs— plants  of  all  kinds — are  prohibited  from  lauding  and 
are  even  refused  transport  across  French  territory  to  any  other  coun- 
try. I  am  informed  that  even  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  does 
not  revoke  this  law.  Not  an  apple,  a  potato,  or  even  an  onion  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  admitted  to  French  territory.  At  the  same 
time,  France  is  driving  a  lively  trade  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
with  Porto  Rico  and  is  shipping  grape  cuttings  by  the  millions  to 
California.  This  act  excluding  American  products  was  passed  in 
1898,  as  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  certain  hybrid  vines  had  sufficient 
resistant  quality  to  enable  French  vineyardists  to  dispense  with  Ameri- 
can stocks  in  reconstructing  their  vineyards,  and  was  extended  to 
include  all  other  plant  products. 

OTHER  CROPS. 

The  yield  of  wheat  has  been  a  fair  average  in  quantity  and  could 
hardly  have  been  excelled  in  quality.  The  same  is  true  of  rye,  oats, 
and  farm  crops  of  all  kinds.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  crop  yield  of  this  year  is  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction of  maize.  The  returns  are  not  given  in  a  form  to  give  any 
conception  of  the  jield  of  grain,  as  this  is  regarded  generally  as  a  forage 
crop  and  only  the  acreage  is  reported.     It  has  rii)ened  very  well  this 
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year  and  will  no  doubt  perceptibly  reduce  the  deficit  of  wheat  required 
for  French  consumption.  The  Government  and  the  exporters  of  the 
United  States  have  expended  no  little  energy  in  introducing  into 
Europe,  and  especially  into  France,  the  use  of  corn  in  various  forms 
as  a  food  product.  Directly,  the  movement  has  not  been  a  success. 
The  French  people  have  not  taken  to  com  meal  as  a  food.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  special  food  for  domestic  animals. 
Besides  this,  the  Frenchman  has  no  morning  meal  corresponding  to 
our  ''breakfast,"  for  which  the  many  forms  of  ''corn  foods"  are 
expressly  adapted.  His  "petit  dejeuner"  consists  of  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  chocolate  with  a  piece  of  bread.  Many  of  the  laboring  classes  eat 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  bread  until  the  noon  meal,  which  is  far  too 
serious  a  matter  for  such  light  dishes. 

It  is  these  conditions  which  have  chiefly  prevented  the  introduction 
of  Indian  com  as  an  established  feature  of  the  food  of  any  class  of 
French  society,  despite  its  cheapness  and  unmistakable  excellence. 
The  Increased  cultivation  of  maize  is  not  likely  to  greatly  extend  its 
use  for  culinary  purposes,  but  only  for  fattening  stock  and  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohol.  As  yet,  the  French  growers  have  not  learned  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  its  cultivation.  The  seed  is  mostly  the 
short-kemeled  white  Italian  variety,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  rarely 
more  than  half  our  average  production.  As  a  food  for  stock,  either 
by  itself  or  in  combination  with  cotton-seed  meal  or  oil  cake,  it  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  importance.  The  strenuous  efforts  which  France 
is  making  to  increase  her  meat  supply  ought  to  open  a  market  for 
such  compounds  in  her  borders  if  our  American  producers  will  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  market  and  not  insist  upon  trying  to  make 
the  purchaser  buy  what  he  does  not  want,  instead  of  offering  him 
what  he  desires  in  the  form  he  prefers. 

EXPORTS. 

The  chief  natural  products  exported  from  this  port  are  wines,  olive 
oil,  skeepskins,  goatskins,  argols  or  tartar,  prunes,  and  walnuts.  The 
effect  of  phylloxera  and  other  diseases  upon  the  wine  production  of 
California  has  caused  an  increased  export  of  Bordeaux  wines  to  our 
country. 

Argols. — One  of  the  most  important  exports  from  Bordeaux  is  bitar- 
trate  of  soda,  in  its  two  crude  forms  of  argols  and  wine  lees,  essential 
to  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder,  and  is  to  be  obtained  only  in 
wine-producing  countries.  Nearly  all  baking  powders  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  which  consequently  consumes  more  of  this 
product  of  vinous  fermentation  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Talc. — Talc  is  produced  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  shipped  in  varying 
quantities  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  things  in  the  world  in  its  primitive  form  of  a  flaky  ore. 
It  is  usually  white  or  greenish-white  color.  One  of  the  most  highly 
prized  sorts  is  of  a  rosy  hue,  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
face  powder.  Not  infrequently  the  bags  in  which  it  is  transported 
and  the  carriage  to  the  railway  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  prime 
cost. 

Sheepskins  without  wool. — Another  export  of  no  little  importance 
is  sheepskins  without  wool.  Most  of  these  are  imported  from  South 
America  to  Mazamet,  a  small  city  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  whose 
waters  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  skins 
preparatory  to  removing  the  wool.    Here,  they  are  macerated  for  some 
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months,  the  wool  taken  off,  and  they  are  then  shipped  to  the  United 
States  to  be  transformed  into  *' morocco"  leather. 

Hides. — A  very  noticeable  fact  in  the  exports  from  this  district  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  is  the  entire  disappearance  of  any  sucli  thing 
as  the  hides  of  neat  cattle.  This  was  formerly  a  thriving  and  impor- 
tant business.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  present  consul  here,  he  found 
the  laws  governing  the  disinfection  of  such  hides  very  badly  construed 
and  practically  not  observed  at  all.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  on  this  subject  soon  reduced  the  trade  to  a  nullity. 

Two  years  ago,  it  became  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  more  than  half 
the  departments  of  France,  aphthous  fever,  the  dreaded  "hoof-and- 
mouth  disease,"  was  epidemic.  This  disease  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate.  The  French  authorities  forbade  at  once  all  commerce  in 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  between  the  infected  departments  and  others. 
Little  was  done,  however,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  After 
a  time,  interest  in  the  matter  died  out  and  rumors  began  to  prevail 
that  the  disease  had  ceased  to  exist  at  various  points,  in  the  hope  that 
the  disinfection  regulations  would  be  relaxed  and  the  declaration  of 
the  exporter  or  of  foreign  officials  that  they  had  been  complied  with 
would  be  accepted  by  our  consular  officera.  This  consulate,  however, 
refused  to  accept  any  evidence  of  disinfection  unless  done  under 
personal  supervision,  believing  any  other  certificate  to  be  wholly 
illusoiy. 

During  the  past  summer,  I  made  an  extended  tour  through  the  vari- 
ous departments  composing  this  consular  district,  visiting  cattle  fairs 
and  markets  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this 
investigation  was  the  most  unmistakable  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
existence  of  **hoof-and-mouth  disease,"  but  of  universal  apathy  in 
regard  to  it.  Cattle  and  sheep  showing  pUinly  the  most  striking 
symptoms  of  this  disease  were  openly  driven  along  the  highways  and 
through  towns  and  villages  without  attracting  any  attention  or  caus- 
ing any  attempt  at  repression. 

During  all  this  time,  the  hides  of  neat  cattle  have  been  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  Disinfection,  even  if  thorough,  is  a  poor  safe- 
guard against  this  subtle  disease. 

Hides  of  neat  cattle,  glue  stock,  or  sheepskins  "with  wool"  from 
any  country  in  which  aphthous  fever  is  known  to  exist  should  not  be 
X)ermitted  to  land  in  the  United  States  unless  they  have  passed 
through  some  process  which  essentially  changes  their  character. 
Treatment  so  as  to  remove  the  wool  of  sheepskins  or  the  hair  and 
fleshy  parts  adhering  to  the  hides  of  neat  cattle  would  furnish  an  abso- 
lute protection  against  disease. 

Liqueurs, — While  Bordeaux  is  a  city  of  varied  and  important  man- 
ufactures, the  chief  business,  except  wine  making,  which  is  concerned 
with  American  trade  is  the  concoction  of  liqueurs  and  the  preparation 
of  preserved  foods.  A  liqueur,  according  to  general  commercial  usage 
here,  is  a  decoction  consisting  of  a  sirup  flavored  with  the  essential 
oils  of  certain  herbs,  to  which  is  added  more  or  less  alcohol.  Accord- 
ing to  the  invoices  of  the  i)ast  year,  39  varieties  of  liqueurs  have  been 
exx)orted  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
*'absinthe"  and  ending  with  "vermuth."  The  essential  principle 
of  both  these  is  the  oil  of  wormwood,  a  peculiarly  numbing  and 
stupefying  principle  which  seems  to  deprive  the  consumer  of  the 
power  to  appreciate  the  character  and  consequence  of  his  acts. 

The  other  varieties  of  liqueurs  are  intended  chiefly  as  stimulants  of 
appetite.    They  comprise    "Eau  d' Argent"  (Silver  Water),    "Eau 
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d'Or"  (Water  of  Gold),  "Eau  de  Noix"  (Water  of  Walnuts),  all  of 
which  are  said  to  have  achieved  popularity  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  simply  decoctions  of  alcohol,  sugar,  or  glycerin,  and 
unknown  flavors. 

Comestibles, — ^The  food-preparing  industries  of  Bordeaux  are  nota- 
ble for  their  extent,  variety,  and  daintiness  of  character.  They 
embrace: 

1.  Fish  of  several  varieties,  such  as  sardines,  anchovies,  tunny-fish, 
mackerel,  sprats,  and  others.  AH  of  these  are  shipped  here  from  other 
points  where  they  are  caught,  to  be  repacked  either  separately  or  in 
connection  with  other  things. 

2.  Meats  in  various  forms,  but  especially  p&t4s,  purees,  sausages, 
meat  pies,  and  other  forms  of  cooked  or  preserved  delicacies. 

3.  Fruits,  vegetables,  jams,  and  extracts. 

4.  Pickles,  sauces,  and  relishes  in  infinite  variety. 

5.  Edible  fungi,  such  as  mushrooms,  ceps,  truffles. 

These  forms  of  comestibles  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Except  the  edible  fungi,  none  of  the  material  has  any  special  quality 
or  distinctive  excellence.  The  idea  that  French  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  better  than  those  grown  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  a  mistake. 
In  many  cases,  the  reverse  is  true.  Yet  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
treated  enables  the  Bordeaux  merchants  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
their  goods  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  our  immense  productive- 
ness, our  ingenuity,  and  unrivaled  facilities  for  handling  such  articles. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  indisputable  fact  that  no  people  can- 
compare  with  the  French  in  the  art  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
appearance  of  everything  they  make.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
their  conserves  are  so  ti^pated  and  arranged,  the  bottles  and  packages 
so  ornamented  and  vaned  in  form,  as  to  capture  the  fancy  and  appeal 
to  the  appetite.  Some  of  their  preparations  are  too  highly  flavored 
for  the  American  palate,  and  others  are  of  a  character  quite  at  variance 
with  our  general  preferenC/es,  yet  they  find  their  way  into  our  hotels 
and  kitchens,  chiefly  through  the  exquisite  taste  which  makes  them 
captivating  to  the  eye. 

In  visiting  the  great  "usines"  where  this  infinite  variety  of  comes- 
tibles is  prepared,  one  is  struck  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  lack  of 
what  we  know  as  the  **  factory  air." 

The  packing  is  mostly  done  by  girls.  They  work  ten  hours  a  day, 
with  an  hour  for  the  midday  meal.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that 
hurried,  rushing,  wholesale  method  of  work  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. In  every  room,  there  is  abundance  of  light,  good  ventilation, 
and  the  utmost  cleanliness,  along  with  that  sense  of  order  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  French  worker.  There  are  as  many  chairs  in  each 
room  as  there  are  girls,  and  they  sit  or  stand  as  they  may  prefer  while 
at  their  work.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  prepared  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  and  jars  or  bottles  are  filled,  not  according  to  routine,  but  so 
as  to  make  pictures  of  them  all.  The  pay  is  small;  rarely,  if  ever, 
more  than  2  francs  (40  cents)  a  day,  but  it  depends  not  merely  upon 
the  number  of  packages  filled,  but  on  the  excellence  and  variety  of 
packing.    The  work  is  individual  rather  than  mechanical. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  previous  reports,  I  have  noted  the  difficulty  of  giving  reliable 
figures  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  American  products.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  from  the  French  customs  returns  at  this  port 
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the  precise  character  of  importations  or  their  destination.  The  goods 
entered  here  are  designated  by  the  French  classification  according  to 
their  components,  not  according  to  their  names  and  uses.  A  locomo- 
tive and  a  piano,  a  thrashing  machine  and  a  typewriter  are  in  the 
same  class,  and  one  can  never  tell  from  the  reports  how  many  of  each 
sort  are  imported. 

Besides  this,  the  French  dealer  does  not  advertise  the  fact  thait  he 
sells  American  goods.  He  has  a  certain  timidity  about  letting  it  be 
kno¥m  that  he  sells  foreign  wares.  The  result  is  that  no  one  could 
correctly  answer  the  question  so  often  asked  by  American  manu- 
facturers, "Who  are  the  leading  importers  of  American  goods  in 
Bordeaux?"  The  fact  is  not  advertised  in  the  papers  nor  in  any 
other  way.  If  one  should  walk  the  streets  and  read  all  the  signs,  he 
would  hardly  find  a  house  which  makes  known  the  fact  that  it  handles 
American  goods  of  any  kind. 

Agricultural  implements. — It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  of  our 
American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  that  their  sales 
have  not  increased  more  in  this  portion  of  France.  Many  of  our  pro- 
ducers have  been  content  to  dump  their  waives  on  the  French  market 
and  leave  them  to  make  their  way  without  oversight  or  assistance,  not 
reflecting  that  the  French  jobber  has  no  special  interest  in  pushing  them. 
He  is  not  a  missionary  of  American  commerce,  nor  is  he  greatly  con- 
cerned in  the  excellence  of  the  goods  he  handles.  It  is  his  business 
to  sell  the  things  his  customers  want,  not  to  convince  them  that  they 
ought  to  want  something  different.  The  demand  in  this  market  must 
always  be  created  among  those  who  use  any  specific  article,  not  among 
the  wholesale  or  retail  dealers.  For  this  reason,  every  American  man- 
ufacturer who  desires  to  push  his  wares  in  this  part  of  France  should 
arrange  to  have  them  under  intelligent  supervision  by  one  having  a 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.  To  achieve  the  best  results,  American 
energy  should  go  with  American  goods. 

Again,  agricultural  conditions  here  are  entirely  different  from  those 
at  home.  The  small  farms  are  not  only  much  more  numerous,  but 
large  ones  are  so  rare  that  individual  holdings  averacce  only  about  6 
acres  each,  and  a  man  who  owns  20  or  30  acres  is  regarded  as  a  large 
proprietor.  These  small  farms  are  worked  by  very  cheap  labor.  Two 
francs  a  day,  or  40  cents,  would  be  a  high  average  for  the  laborer  who 
boards  himself.  A  large  portion  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  women, 
while  oxen  and  cows  are  the  chief  draft  animals.  An  ordinary  hay- 
ing outfit  is  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  cows,  with  two  men,  one  to  drive 
and  load  and  two  or  three  women  to  pitch  and  rake  up  the  ''scatter- 
ings." The  plowing  is  mostly  done  by  oxen.  It  is  well  done,  too.  It 
is  very  rare  that  one  sees  as  good  plowing  in  the  United  States.  The 
cultivation  of  vines  and  other  products  grown  in  rows  is  mostly  done 
with  plows  attached  to  long  wooden  beams  like  our  old-fashioned  cart 
tongues,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  It  is  amazing  what  excellent  work 
a  French  plowman  will  do  with  such  an  outfit.  Many  large  proprie- 
tors, after  trying  our  modern  implements,  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
methods.  Such  farmers  are  not  likely  to  be  large  purchasers  of 
mowers,  reapers,  gang  plows,  and  other  farm- working  machinery.  A 
mowing  machine  drawn  by  oxen  is  sometimes  seen.  The  small  price 
paid  to  agricultural  laborers  tends  to  make  the  demand  for  labor- 
saving  implements  less  than  one  familiar  with  such  things  in  the 
Unit^  States  would  imagine.  The  large  proprietors  have  mostly  been 
supplied,  and  the  small  farmers  do  not  require  much  machinery. 

In  common  with  other  American  devices,  our  agricultural  machines 
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are  offyen  unprotected  by  valid  French  patents.  This  is  the  fault 
only  of  the  manufacturer,  who  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  his 
market  after  a  time  occupied  by  a  lighter  and  less  durable  implement 
of  the  same  general  character,  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  an  irreparable 
mistake.  If  he  failed  to  take  out  a  patent  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law — that  is,  within  seven  months  after  the  issue  of  his  American 
patent — there  is  no  remedy. 

Cash  registers. — The  makers  of  the  well  known  cash  registers  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  are  not  only  successful  as  a  manufacturing  concern, 
but  have  given  an  example  of  the  application  of  common  sense  to  their 
export  trade  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  makers  of 
other  American  specialties.  After  having  fully  complied  with  the 
patent  laws  of  B>ance,  they  established  a  French  branch  under  con- 
trol of  an  agent  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  cost  and  methods  of 
manufacture.  The  result  is  not  only  a  remarkable  sale  of  these 
important  instruments  of  retail  trade,  but  a  universal  satisfaction 
with  the  company's  methods.  So  much  stress  is  often  laid  upon 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  a  salesman  travels, 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness he  represents  is  far  more  important.  A  little  knowledge  of  a 
language  goes  a  long  way  in  trade,  as  the  German  salesman  has 
demonstrated  t  he  world  over. 

Prunes, — The  prune  crop  of  southwest  France  was  this  season  very 
light.  This  fact  made  it  necessary  for  nearly  all  the  merchants  of 
this  district  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  a  supply  to  fill  their  home 
orders,  as  well  as  for  export  to  other  markets.  Large  quantities  of 
prunes  were  therefore  imported  from  California  and  other  prune- 
growing  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  While  there  was  some  dissatis- 
faction expressed  with  purchases  made  from  the  stock  of  old  prunes 
before  the  crop  of  1902  came  into  market,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that 
the  purchases  from  the  new  crop  were  received  with  the  liveliest 
approval,  which  even  found  expression  in  the  public^  press — a  very 
rare  thing  in  France,  where  approval  is  especially  reserved  for  home 
products.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying  from  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia prunes  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  with  a  certain  suspi- 
cion by  Bordeaux  dealers. 

Petroleum. — ^The  importation  of  American  petroleum  has  greatly 
fallen  off  at  this  port  during  the  past  year.  The  exact  amount  of 
decrease  can  not  be  given,  because  the  customs  report  is  not  obtain- 
able until  after  the  close  of  the  year.  The  importer — for  there  is  but 
one  firm  engaged  in  the  business  here — informs  me  that  only  a  small 
quantity  is  now  brought  here,  nearly  the  whole  amount  entered  being 
Russian  oil  from  Odessa.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  the  reduced 
cost  of  freight  on  the  Russian  article  and  more  favorable  duty  granted 
on  all  Russian  products. 

Fv£l  oils. — Many  tentative  efforts  have  been  made  looking  to  the 
introduction  of  the  products  of  the  Texas  wells  for  use  as  fuel.  To 
use  oil  in  this  way  would  me^n  not  only  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
application  and  regulation  of  heat,  but  the  adoption  of  a  new  system 
of  firing.  The  American  producer  must  familiarize  the  foreign  con- 
sumer with  the  practical  methods  of  using  liquid  fuel  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  interest  French  capitalists  in  its  exploitation. 

Those  who  have  written  to  this  consulate  on  the  subject  have  shown 
a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  essential  conditions  of  transportation. 
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All  of  them  ask  the  cost  of  transport  from  New  Orleans  to  Bordeaux. 
This  is  a  question  which  can  not  possibly  be  decided  from  this  end  of 
the  line.  It  is  a  variable  quantity,  depending  chiefly  on  the  number 
of  "tramp"  vessels  there  may  be  in  the  harbcir  of  New  Orleans.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  three  things: 

1.  That  American  ships  rarely  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  almost 
a  decade  since  the  American  flag  was  seen  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux. 
It  is  only  foreign  "  tramps  "  that  need  be  considered. 

2.  That  the  tonnage  required  to  move  American  exports  is  always 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  required  to  carry  European  exports  to  Amer- 
ican ports,  the  former  being  usually  heavy  and  bulky,  and  the  latter 
of  much  less  weight  in  comparison  with  their  value. 

3.  That  an  oil-carrying  vessel  can  rarely  expect  to  obtain  a  return 
cargo  to  an  American  port,  no  matter  what  her  character.  The  great 
steamship  lines  are  practioAlly  sufficient  to  take  all  the  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  naturally  preferred,  even  at  higher  rates,  over 
oil  and  coal  ships,  which  are  not  well-suited  for  the  carriage  of  such 
freights  as  wines,  silks,  and  various  kinds  of  comestibles. 

Those  desiring  to  export  petroleum  or  bituminous  coal  for  use  as 
fuel  must  therefore  face  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
means  of  transport.  No  French  importer  will  take  any  risks  or  share 
any  responsibility  of  this  kind. 

American  shoes. — American  shoes  have  made  their  appearance  in 
this  market,  which  is  one  of  the  centers  of  the  shoemaking  art  in 
£urope.  The  claim  has  always  been  made  that  the  machine-made 
shoe  of  the  United  States  could  never  compete  with  the  articles  pro- 
duced by  hand  in  southwest  France  in  appearance,  price,  or  dura- 
bility. In  appearance,  the  imjwrted  article  far  excels  the  native, 
because  of  the  superior  finish  given  by  the  perfected  machinery.  In 
price,  it  easily  undersells  the  hand-made  product.  As  to  durability, 
time  has  not  yet  been  given  for  an  actual  test,  but  the  result  of  the 
competition  ought  not  to  be  doubtful. 

Other  goods, — There  are  many  varieties  of  American  goods,  such  as 
typewriters,  sewing  machines,  and  phonographs,  in  which  there  is  no 
competition.  The  trade  in  these  goods  is  large.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce American  stoves  was  not  as  successful  as  it  deserved  to  be.  This 
was  chiefly  because  the  American  article  did  not  fully  meet  the  con- 
ditions required  here.  For  instance,  the  gas  range,  a  model  of  excel- 
lence for  an  American  kitchen,  did  not  appeal  to  the  popular  taste, 
because  of  the  space  and  weight  given  to  the  oven.  The  fact  that  it 
baked  well  was  of  no  consequence;  the  French  cook  never  bakes  any- 
thing. Boiling,  frying,  and  roasting  are  the  only  things  required  of 
a  cook  stove  in  France — the  bakers  do  the  rest. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  washing  machines  received  a  setback 
because  of  defective  patents. 

Several  American  business  houses,  or  representatives  of  American 
bouses,  who  have  been  established  here  for  several  years,  and  are 
both  importers  and  exporters,  inform  me  that  their  business  has  been 
exceptionally  good  during  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with 
better  shipping  facilities  to  Bordeaux,  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
would  greatly  increase,  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries. 

Albion  W.  TouRofeE,  Consul, 
Bordeaux,  December^  1902, 
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CAI^AIS. 

The  city  of  Calais  is  important  in  only  two  respects:  First,  for  its 
manufacture  of  machine-made  lace,  of  which  America  is  the  principal 
buyer;  and,  second,  as  a  port  of  embarkation  and  debarkation  for 
passengers  to  or  from  England.  The  railway  service  between  Calais 
and  all  parts  of  the  continent  is  well  organized  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  traveling  public,  and,  as  a  result,  the  route  from  Calais  to  Dover 
is  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world.  The  passenger  service 
between  Calais  and  Paris  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  can  now  be  said  to  rank  among  the  very  best.  There  are 
three  fast  trains  each  way  daily,  which  enable  passengers  to  make  the 
trip  between  Calais  and  Paris,  a  distance  of  186  miles,  in  three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes.  These  trains  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  rapid 
in  the  world  for  the  distance  traveled,  yet  in  the  nearly  five  years  that 
I  have  resided  in  Calais,  I  have  heard  of  no  accident  occurring.  The 
French  rapid  train-  service  between  Calais  and  Paris  is  markedly 
superior  to  the  corresponding  service  between  Dover  and  London, 
especially  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  coaches  employed. 
There  are  also  regular  sleeping-car  services  between  Calais  and  Mar- 
seilles and  Calais  and  Brindisi,  which  enable  travelers  to  the  Orient 
to  remain  in  London  five  or  six  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  express  boats,  and  yet  overtake  these  boats  at  Mar<» 
seilles  or  Brindisi. 

A  comparison  of  the  trade  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
with  the  preceding  twelve  months  shows  an  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  lace,  pressed  hay  and  straw,  lumber,  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and 
coal,  and  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  wool. 

The  port  trade  with  America  is  confined  to  petroleum  from  Phila- 
delphia, pitch  pine  from  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  and  chalk  loaded  in 
Calais  and  destined  for  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Only  one  American  ship,  the  Aryan^  has  been  in  thi3  harbor  during 
the  past  year. 

In  the  past  year,  Bigo  &  Co.  have  established  a  line  of  cargo  boats 
between  Calais  and  Ix)ndon.  This  makes  two  lines  between  these 
ports. 

QUABRIES. 

About  12  miles  southwest  of  Calais  are  marble  quarries,  whose  out- 
put is  becoming  of  increasing  importance,  due  to  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  for  cutting  and  polishing.  One  quarry  has  a  capacity  of 
50  French  carloads  a  day.  The  product  is  worked  into  mantlepieces, 
monuments,  facings,  etc. 

ALCOHOL. 

Distilleries  of  beet-root  alcohol  are  passing  through  a  crisis,  on 
account  of  the  recent  increase  of  the  tax  on  alcohol.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  tax  favors  southern  producers  of  wine  and  cider  alcohol  at 
the  expense  of  northern  manufacturers  of  alcohol  from  corn  and  beet 
root. 

SUBMABINE  CABLES. 

The  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  submarine  cables  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  but  has  since  been  reconstructed.  It 
recently  completed  a  cable  of  1,000  miles  in  length,  which  was  ordered 
before  the  fire.  This  manufactory  is  expecting  some  legislation 
authorizing  the  laying  of  numerous  government  lines  of  submarine 
tables  connecting  France  with  her  colonies. 
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HOLDING. 

There  are  a  number  of  molding  factories  in  Calais.  One  of  these 
has  a  capacity  of  100,000  yards  a  week. 

CYCLES  AND  AUT0J40BILBS. 

The  high  tax  on  foreign  cycles  and  automobiles  permits  of  a  good 
market  for  Calais  makers;  and  although  prices  are  decreasing,  the 
number  of  orders  is  greater.  Brampton  Brothers,  manufacturers  of 
separate  pieces  for  automobiles  and  cycles,  are  meeting  with  good 
success. 

LAW  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  new  law  of  April  7,  1902,  enacted  by  the  French  Parliament, 
decreases  the  premiums  on  sailing  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  encourages  the  building  of  steamers. 

EXPORTS. 

LiOce. — The  exportation  of  machine-made  lace  from  Calais  to  the 
United  States  is  increasing  every  year.  For  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30, 1901,  it  showed  a  growth  in  value  amounting  to  1746,990  over 
the  exjwrts  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  twelve  months  ended  June 
30,  1902,  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  1917,846,  or  about 
75  per  cent. 

The  kinds  of  lace  in  favor  on  the  American  market  are  still  Valen- 
ciennes and  Chantilly. 

The  lace  industry  employs  in  its  400  factories  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Calais  and  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  There  are 
also  8  factories  for  making  embroidery  laces  of  the  Plauen  type, 
which  employ  300  men,  women,  and  children. 

Stigar. — Calais  is  especially  equipped  with  facilities  for  storing 
sugar  for  exportation,  having  a  number  of  large  warehouses  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  past  fiscal  year,  21,605  tons  of  sugar  were  exported 
from  this  port  to  England,  which,  however,  is  a  decrease  of  15,048 
tons  from  the  record  for  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  was  due 
to  the  diminution  of  the  premium  awarded  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  this  premium  will  be  still  further  lessened  this  year. 

Pressed  hay  and  straw, — The  South  African  war  has  required  much 
hay  and  straw  for  use  of  horses  of  the  English  army,  and  as  a  result, 
the  exportations  of  those  products  last  year,  21,613  tons,  show  an 
increase  of  9,765  tons  over  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 

Fruits  and  vegetables, — Large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
packed  in  baskets  and  coming  from  the  south  of  France,  are  shipped 
every  night  from  Calais  to  London,  where  they  arrive  in  time  for  the 
morning  markets.  In  the  past  year,  3,538  tons  of  fruits  and  1,759 
tons  of  vegetables  were  exported. 

Wines, — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  wine  trade.  The  exports 
last  year  amounted  to  2,200  tons. 

IMPORTS. 

L/wmber, — Lumber  is  the  most  important  import,  many  cargoes 
coming  from  the  Baltic  region  and  some,  of  pitch  pine,  from  the 
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United  States.  The  total  quantity  of  lumber  imported  from  all  coun- 
tries during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  46,774  standards,  or  6,741  stand- 
ards less  than  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year;  2,346  standards 
of  pitch  pine  were  received  from  the  United  States,  which  is  426 
standards  less  than  in  1901;  21,453  standards  of  pine  were  also 
received  from  Sweden.  This  is  2,241  standards  less  than  was  received 
last  year;  20,063  standards  were  received  from  Russia,  a  decrease  of 
3,631  standards,  and  2,732  standards  from  Norway,  an  increase  of 
1,477  standards. 

Pig  iron. — During  the  past  fiscal  year,  13,849  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
imported  from  England,  or  13,672  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Iron  ore. — Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  tons  of  iron 
ore  were  imported  from  Russia,  a  diminution  of  11,793  tons  compared 
with  last  year's  record. 

Coed. — Fifty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  tons  of 
coal  were  imported  from  England,  being  46,688  tons  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year.     Five  tons  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Wool. — ^Twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of 
wool  were  imported,  via  England,  from  Australia,  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Cape  Colony.  This  is  an  increase  of  7,425  tons  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Petroleum. — ^Twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons 
of  petroleum  have  been  imported,  a  decrease  of  4,601  tons  fix>m  last 
year.  The  importations  from  the  United  States,  however,  were  8,391 
tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,968  tons.  Four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  tons  also  came  from  Russia,  a  decrease  of  6,539  tons. 

I  know  of  no  manufacturing  plants  or  electric-railway  lines  owned 
or  fostered  by  American  capital  in  this  consular  district. 

James  B.  Milner,  Consul. 
Calais,  November  5,  190£, 


DIEPPE. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  PORT. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  Dieppe  during  the  year 
1901  amounted  to  902,882  tons,  as  against  948,656  in  1900.  In  1878,  the 
amount  was  960,038;  in  1880,  1,008,288;  figures  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  port  has  made  no  gain  in  twenty  years.  The  values  of 
importations  and  exportations  are  a  little  more  satisfactory;  expressed 
in  millions  of  francs,  they  amounted  to  126  ($51,531,000)  in  1867;  147 
($28,371,000)  in  1878;  237  ($45,741,000)  in  1880;  130  ($25,090,000  in 
1885;  258  ($49,794,000)  in  1898;  342  ($65,006,000)  in  1899,  and  370 
($71,410,000)  in  1900.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  during 
the  past  year  was  1,846,  of  which  number  903  were  French,  with 
135,621  tons;  851  English,  with  294,272  tons;  20  Danish,  with  5,887 
tons;  9  Russian,  with  3,272  tons;  25  Norwegian,  with  10,105  tons;  2 
Belgian,  with  1,518  tons;  17  Swedish,  with  11,434  tons;  4  Dutch,  with 
1,021  tons,  and  15  German^  with  7,809  tons.  Of  the  1,846  vessels 
entering,  67  were  sailing  vessels,  with  13,917  tons. 
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The  following  shows  the  number,  the  tonnage,  and  the  origin  and 
destination  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  during  1001: 
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299 

Holland- A  vneH  Aft 

•  »••««  *•-• 

1 

671 

1,106 

Algeria 

1 
871 

892 

892 

909 

874 

Total 

181,680 

814,987 

iaa,T56 

914 

317,743 

3,568 

897,106 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  importation  of  oil  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  1901  to 
22,154  net  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  5,994  tons  over  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

Sweden,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Norway,  are  the  greatest 
exporters  of  timber  to  Dieppe,  ranking  in  the  order  named.  Last 
year,  Sweden  sent  22,110  tons;  Russia,  11,506;  the  United  States, 
2,556;  and  Norway,  2,219.  In  the  previous  year  the  amounts  were: 
Sweden,  23,614;  Russia,  15,058;  the  United  States,  2,800;  and  Nor- 
way, 1,835  tons. 

Considerable  English  coal  is  imported.  In  1901,  the  amount  was 
358,874  tons,  as  against  389,083  tons  in  1900. 

The  imports  and  exx>orts  in  1901  were: 


I 


Description  of  merchandise.  Imports.  ,Exix>rts.    i  DeBcriptionofmerchandise.i  Imports 


AnimAls 

Prodacts  and  skins  of  ani- 
mals  

Fish 

Farinaoeons  f cod 

Fruit  and  seed 

Colonial  products 

Vegetable  oUsand  Juices  . 

M^icinal  goods 

Wood: 

Ordinary , 

Foreign 

Fru  it,  roots,  and  fibers 

Dyes  and  tannin 

Produce  and  divers  waste 

Beverages  

stones,  mineral  combusti- 
bles, oil,  etc 

Metals 

Chemical  products 

Prepared  ayes 

Paints 

Divers  compositions 


Metric 
tons. 
49 

001 
406 
468 
13,889.6 
090.6 

lao 

4 

aB,179 


106 


873 
S47 

887,786 
8,060 
8,788 


Metric 
tons. 
62 

9,918 
97 

6,097 

10,018 

46 

128 

10 


42 

185 
8,893 
2,638 

54,487 

684 

620 

72 

144 

1,388 


Pottery,  glasp,  and  crystal. 

Thread 

Tissues 

Ready-made  clothing 

Paner  

Hiaee  and  furs 

Jewelry,  clorks 

Weaponn  and  ammunition. 

Furniture  and  musical  in- 
struments   

Basket  work,  ropes,  and 
est)arto  floods 

MificellaneouH  articles 

Gold  and  ailver 


li  Total 454,694 

i'  International   transports-  i 

I      tion 29,806 

Frenchsalt I       839 

I  Coasting,  lees  the  salt ,  29,104 


Grand  total M3,842 


Exports. 


I 


Metric 

tons. 

4,624 

1,721 

8,028 

78 

602 

672 

1,496 

49 

1,LB3 

48 

2,829 

69 

119,241 

18,825 

66 

188,  m 
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FISHERIES. 

The  products  of  the  fisheries  did  not  amount  to  as  much  as  last 
y, jar— 1,940,767  francs  ($374,568),  as  compared  with  2,002,142  francs 
(1386,413).  Fresh  fish  represented  1,790,107  francs  ($346,491)  and 
fresh  and  salted  herrings  150,660  francs  ($29,077).  For  the  first  time, 
salted  mackerel  did  not  figure  in  the  fishing  products. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Besides  being  a  terminal  for  the  much-frequented  Dieppe-Newhaven 
channel  crossing,  and  a  famous  seaside  resort,  Dieppe  has  varied  indus- 
tries. In  the  district  is  an  important  paper  fact/ory,  cotton  and  weav- 
ing factories,  oil  mills,  clock  manufactories,  etc.  No  vessels  are  built 
here,  except  fishing  boats. 

The  blue-flint  pebbles  from  the  beach  are  sent  to  England  and  Hol- 
land to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  china.  Spanish  white  is  made 
from  the  chalk  taken  from  the  cliffs. 

The  soil  of  the  district  is  very  rich.  Considerable  rape  is  raised  for 
oil.    Rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops. 

PROJECTED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Dieppe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  one  of  its  sittings  in  1901 : 

An  account  was  given  of  the  visit  of  the  committee  on  cranes  to  Havre  to  exam- 
ine the  electric  cranes  at  that  port.  The  committee  reported  that  these  machines 
give  excellent  service,  and  recommended  that  a  similar  system  be  installed  at 
Dieppe.  An  objection  was  raised  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  of  commerce 
and  the  discharging  of  coal  were  not  the  same  at  the  two  cities,  and  that  steam 
cranes  woold,  perhaps,  give  better  results  at  Dieppe. 

The  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  recalled  the  observations  he  had  so 
often  made  concerning  the  importation  of  American  coals,  remarking  that  Dieppe 
shotdd  have  as  soon  as  possible  a  perfect  system  of  cranes  to  be  nsed  for  the  dis- 
charging of  large  steamers,  should  American  coal  dealers  suddenly  choose  Dieppe 
as  a  base  for  their  operations. 

The  engineer  of  the  port  was  asked  to  report  on  the  question  of  expenses  for  a 
perfect  installation  of  cranes. 

NEW  TARIFF  FOR  CHARGING  AND  DISCHARGING   VESSELS. 

The  new  tariff  for  the  use  of  the  steam  cranes  at  Dieppe  went  into 
effect  April  1,  1901,  and  is  as  follows  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.6 
pounds) : 

Charging:  or  discharging  merchandise  of  the  first  category,  comprising  coal, 
metals,  mmerals,  plaster,  flint,  clay,  earth,  salt,  sand,  and  ballast,  30  centimes 
(5.79  cents). 

Charging  or  discharging  merchandise  of  the  second  category,  comprising  resin, 
asphalt  in  rock,  tar,  briquettes,  brick,  wood,  grain,  wine,  liquors  m  barrels,  40 
centimes  (7.72  cents). 

Charging  or  discharging  merchandise  of  the  third  category,  comprising  stone, 
coke,  cotton,  hemp,  textiles,  straw,  provender,  **  articles  de  Paris,"  commodities, 
or  otliers  not  named,  52.5  centimes  (10.1325  cents). 

If  the  merchandise  is  nnweighed,  the  tariff  will  be  applied  according  to  the 
weight  given  at  the  cnstom-house. 

Charging  or  discharging  packages  or  merchandise  the  weight  of  which  is  unknown 
or  which  necessitate  the  use  of  one  or  more  cranes  less  than  half  a  day,  5  francs 
(96.5  cents)  ^r  hour  and  yer  crane.  If  the  time  is  less  than  two  hours,  a  supple- 
mentary tax  is  imposed  for  lighting  and  placing  the  crane  in  pressure,  of  4  francs 
(77.2  cents)  per  crane. 

Thornwell  Haynes,  Consul. 
Rouen,  October  27,  1902, 
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GRENOBI^E. 

Grenoble,  like  many  French  cities,  is  a  commingling  of  the  old  and 
new.  As  far  back  as  122  B.  C.  a  little  settlement,  tucked  under  the 
mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Is^re  and  overlooking  a  broad 
and  fertile  plain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the  AUobroges,  and, 
from  its  unique  situation,  given  the  name  "Cularo."  Afterwards, 
under  the  Emperor  Gratian  and  in  his  honor  because  he  raised  it  into 
a  bishopric,  it  became ''  Gratianapolis,"  which  name  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  its  present  form,  Grenoble.  The  capital  of  the  Dauphine^ 
it  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  this  province,  and  this  his- 
tory is  an  interesting  one  from  every  point  of  view.  A  wealth  of 
historic  literature  is  to  be  found  in  its  municipal  library,  one  of  the 
best  in  France.  Among  its  250,000  books  and  documents,  there  are 
two  volumes  of  such  precious  value  that  the  city  keeps  them  covered 
by  an  insurance  of  $20,000  each. 

The  oldest  quarter  of  the  city  is  compactly  built  and  presents  a 
quaint  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  gradually  changing  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  modern  life.  Scattered  in  the  old  quarter,  the 
streets  of  which  are  well  paved  with  cement  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, are  modern  structures  of  generous  and  pleasing  architecture, 
while  the  wholly  modern  quarter,  built  up  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  contains  buildings  of,  in  many  instances,  imposing  proportions. 
New  houses  and  manufacturing  establishments  are  continually  going 
up,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  water  power  from  the  torrents 
and  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  the  general  distribution  of  electrical 
force,  there  is  promise  of  increasing  prosperity.  It  is  stated  definitely 
that,  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more,  the  business  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
has  increased  annually  at  the  ratio  of  10  per  cent. 

Grenoble  is  becoming  known  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  centers 
for  excursions  in  the  French  Alps.  Trolley  lines  are  extending;  an 
enthusiastic  convention  in  the  interest  of  more  sanitary  accommoda- 
tions throughout  this  r&gion  has  just  been  held;  a  thoroughly  modem 
and  well-appointed  hotel  has  been  opened  in  Grenoble,  and  a  fine 
structure  is  to  go  up  next  season  in  the  neighboring  watering  place  of 
Uriage  (much  frequented  by  Americans) ;  a  second  large  department 
house  will  be  finished  next  fall;  the  spacious  structure  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  will  soon  be  dedicated;  the  university,  with  its 
attendant  lycees  for  younger  scholars,  is  broadening  its  sphere,  having 
now  a  special  summer  course  in  languages,  attended  by  some  300 
foreign  students,  of  whom  a  score  or  more  are  Americans;  while  the 
presence  of  so  many  soldiers  (this  being  the  headquarters  of  the 
twenty-seventh  division  of  the  fourteenth  array  corps),  together  with 
military  bands  and  local  musical  societies,  makes  this  city  bright  and 
animated.  It  has  a  resident  population  of  70,000  within  its  walls, 
exclusive  of  troops,  and  there  is  a  tributary  population  of  some  200,000 
people,  which  makes  it  a  wholesale  as  well  as  a  manufacturing  center. 
From  this  consular  district,  which  represents  the  departments  of 
the  Is^re,  of  Savoy,  and  of  Upper  Savoy,  there  have  been  exported 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  twenty 
different  articles  of  merchandise,  as  shown  below: 


Article. 


AUmentary  pastes 

Automatic  match  distribnters. 

Bell  ring^ing  apparatus 

Cbartretiae 


Year  ended— 


JaneSO.  ISOl. 


I4,ayr.e6 


191.65 
41,874.28 


June  80,  IDQB. 


$4,888.15 
608.68 


110,7)66.87 
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Article. 


Chlorate  of  potash 

Chlorate  of  soda 

Church  bells 

Dressed  kid  and  lamb  skins 

Dried  mushrooms 

Emery  uncm^ed 

Ferro-sllicon 

Fromental 

Fnmitore 

Gloves  (kid  and  lamb  skin) 

Liqueurs   

Machinery  for  combing  silk  waste 

Marble  and  stone 

Metal  buttons 

Paper 

Photographic  paper 

Rabbii^Sinhiur 

Tanning  material 

Vermont 

Walnuts  (whole  and  shelled) 

Wool 


Total 


Tear  ended— 


June  ao,  1901. 


|S,M6.96 

4,3iS0.85 

8,196.08 

367.88 

2,129.90 


8,906.96 

849,168.86 

1,275.72 


1,015.69 
168,148.28 


1,266.72 

666.51 

280,482.02 

8,882.68 


1,868,664.47 


June  80, 1902. 


|7,89ai8 
1,878.86 


12,202.00 


12,229.71 

760.89 

418.81 

866,881.67 

2,890.80 

12,188.84 

460.16 

806.66 

742.24 

165,870.25 

568.40 


861.76 

266,049.78 

20,286.80 


1,476,667.99 


The  figures  show  an  increase  over  1901  of  $108,103.52,  a  large  part 
of  which  ($66,729.24)  is  due  to  the  one  item  of 

CHARTREUSE. 

The  increase  is  explained  thus:  Up  to  April  9,  this  article  was  for- 
warded by  a  business  agent  of  the  "Brothers  Chartreux"  to  various 
selling  houses  in  the  United  States  (notably  one  in  New  York)  in  com- 
paratively small  invoices,  averaging  $3,000  to  $4,000  each.  Early  this 
year,  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  this  article  in  the  United  States  was 
conceded  to  a  French  company  formed  expressly  for  its  business 
exploitation.  Accordingly,  a  central  depot  was  established  in  New 
York  to  supply  all  future  demands  in  America.  There  was  invoiced 
through  this  consulate  in  April  last  one  large  consignment  amounting 
to  $84,219.78.  None  has  been  sent  since  that  time.  It  is  stated  by 
some  journals  in  the  United  States  that  the  monks  themselves  have 
given  up  the  making  of  the  famous  liqueur,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  monks  who  possess  the  "secret"  prepare  their  specialty  as  here- 
tofore; the  only  change  has  been  that  above  stated. 

The  exportation  of  vermouth  and  other  liqueui-s  made  at  Chamb^ry 
and  La  Cote  St.  Andre — not  large  in  quantity — continues  about  the 
same  from  year  to  year. 

GLOVES. 


By  far  the  largest  article  of  export  in  value,  and  the  one  for  which 
the  name  of  Grenoble  is  known  the  world  over,  is  kid  gloves.  While 
the  shipment  of  gloves  from  France  has,  for  some  years  past,  shown 
signs  of  decrease,  because  of  rivalry  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States,  the  loss  from  Grenoble  has  not  been  so  marked,  prob- 
ably because  these  gloves  are  mainly  made  from  the  best  quality  of 
kid  and  lamb  skins  by  work  people  who,  it  may  be  said,  have  inher- 
ited their  skill  through  generations. 

This  year  will  doubtless  show  some  falling  off  in  the  American 
demand,  owing  to  changes  in  style  or  material  and  the  favor  shown  to 
the  "Mocha,"  to  silk,  linen,  and  other  gloves  made  at  Gloversville  and 
Johnstown. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  figures  here  given  do  not  include  all 
the  gloves  that  go  to  the  United  States  from  Grenoble.  A  large  num- 
ber are  sent  to  the  Paris  representatives  of  United  States  houses  who 
ship  them  from  there.  Some  also  go  through  buyers  in  Germany  and 
London,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  considerably  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  gloves  find  their  way  yearly  from  Grenoble  to  the  United 
States.  Nor  does  this  by  any  means  represent  the  entire  output. 
More  go  to  local  markets  than  to  America;  twice  as  many  go  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  one-half  as  many  to  other  countries — 
such  as  Algeria,  Russia,  South  Africa,  etc.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  $8,000,000. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

There  are  many  paper  mills  in  the  department  of  the  Is^i*e,  the 
water  power  being  abundant,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  wood.  Much 
''  P4tes  de  Bois"  is  also  made;  that  is,  wood  pulp  bleached  and  com- 
pressed into  cakes  or  blocks  for  easy  handling  and  transportation 
to  other  paper  factories.  But  the  paper  which  passes  this  consulate 
is  of  the  finest  quality  and  is  used  mostly  for  photographic  purposes. 
It  is  made  at  a  very  old  and  extensive  establishment  in  Rives, 
which  employs  over  800  persons — men  and  women.  The  water  used 
is  remarkably  fresh  and  limpid. 

WALNUTS. 

The  article  of  export  second  in  importance  i^  the  well-known  Greno- 
ble walnut.  Perhaps  no  better  variety  is  produced  anywhere  than 
the  kind  known  as  the  ''pure  mayettes." 

There  has  been  some  transplanting  of  French  walnuts  to  California, 
and  it  may  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  growers  in  that  State  will 
be  able  to  control  the  American  market.  Not  all  the  walnuts  raised 
here  are  invoiced  at  Grenoble,  a  considerably  quantity  going  through 
Marseille  and  some  through  Bordeaux.  While  a  good  annual  average 
of  shipments  is  maintained,  the  crop  is  always  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
uncontrollable  factors  of  drought,  moisture,  and  violent  storms,  espe- 
cially of  hail.  In  September  of  this  year,  two- thirds  of  the  promising 
crop  was  destroyed  by  hail  in  thirty  minutes. 

yKRRO-SILICON  AND  CHLORATES. 

These  articles  are  relatively  new  to  this  office,  the  first  appearing 
only  in  the  past  year.  The  chlorates  come  from  Chedde  m  Upper 
Savoy,  and  the  ferro-silicon  from  Bezel  in  Savoy.  In  view  of  the 
demand  for  these  products  for  h3^draulic  and  electrical  work,  etc.,  it 
is  probable  that  the  exportation  will  tend  to  increase. 

HACHINBRT  FOR  COMBINO  SILK  WASTE. 

A  large  plant  in  Grenoble  for  making  hydraulic  and  other  special 
machinery — such  as  that  for  combing  silk  waste — ^has  sent  apparatus 
of  this  kind  to  America  and  other  countries,  and  there  is  promise  that 
it  will  oontinue  to  do  so. 
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OTHBB  IKDCJ8TBIE9. 

Among  other  industries  of  Grenoble  are  the  manufacture  of  metal 
buttons  (sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  to  the  United  States), 
silk  weaving,  paper  making,  metal  working,  typographic  work,  ship- 
ping anthracite  from  the  mines  of  La  Mure,  manufacture  of  aluminum, 
acetylene,  soda,  carburet  of  calcium  (in  large  quantities),  carriages, 
automobiles  and  bicycles,  linen  (at  Voiron),  straw  hats,  and,  on  a  vast 
scale,  lime  and  c-ements  (natural  and  artificial).  Of  cement,  there  is 
produced  yearly  about  200,000  tons,  two-thirds  of  which  is  employed 
in  France  and  one-third  is  sent  to  other  countries — Switzerland,  Italy, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Spain,  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  South  America.  Lime 
is  produced  to  the  extent  of  about  150,000  tons  yearly,  most  of  which 
is  employed  in  the  Is^re  and  southeastern  France. 

WATER  POWER. 

A  subject  that  is  occupying  much  public  attention  at  the  present 
time  is  the  utilization,  for  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  transporta- 
tion purposes,  of  the  water  power  of  the  rapid  torrents,  lakes,  and 
glaciers  of  the  mountains.  Millions  of  horsepower  are  locked  in  the 
glacial  reservoirs  of  France.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  released, 
promising  a  new  order  of  things  in  benefit  to  the  people,  and  in  sup- 
plying force  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Many  books  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  a  monthly  magazine  is  being  published. 

As  the  subject  is  not  alone  of  local  but  of  widespread  interest,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  devote  a  large  part  of  this  report  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  newly  captured  force,  which  is  significantly  termed  in 
French. 

WHITE  COAL. 

An  event  marking  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  Grenoble  and  the 
region  of  the  Dauphin6  was  the  holding  in  September  of  this  year 
of  a  "white  coal"  convention.  More  than  500  prominent  men  of 
science — engineers,  polytechnists,  mill  owners,  and  manufacturers — 
from  France  and  other  countries  assembled  in  Jthe  chamber  of  com- 
merce building  and  devoted  their  time  to  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  utilization  of  the  water  power  of  the  glaciei*s  and  mountain 
streams  of  Alpine  France.  During  the  week,  excursions  were  made 
in  different  directions  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  to  inspect  the  score 
or  more  of  factories,  where  the  water  is  already  utilized  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  the  making  of  paper,  soda,  aluminum,  acety- 
lene, and  chemical  products  of  various  kinds,  and  in  general  for  the 
distribution  of  force. 

The  railroads  of  France  (25,000  miles)  employ  about  4,000,000 
horsepower  and  the  other  industries  about  2,500,000  horsepower — a 
total  of  6,500,000  horsepower  produced  by  steam.  M.  Bergfes  esti- 
mates the  hydraulic  forces  of  France  in  her  mountainous  regions  to 
be  10,000,000  horsepower.  Even  at  a  much  reduced  estimate,  the 
measure  of  industrial  development  possible  can  re^ily  be  seen. 

The  streams  and  cascades  have  been  used  to  a  certain  extent  for 
years,  but  not  until  recently,  under  the  leadership  of  such  enter- 
prising men  as  Berg^s  and  Joya  and  Desprez,  has  this  water  been 
"canalized" — conducted  by  huge  pipes  from  vast  heights  down  the 
mountain  sides — and,  with  the  aid  of  turbine  wheels,  made  to  develop 
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tens  of  thousands  of  horsepower  and  to  distribute  energy,  heat,  and 
light  in  all  directions. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  mighty  energy  cradled  in  the  glaciers 
of  the  mountains  and  lying  dormant  through  the  centuries  should  be 
suddenly  set  free  and  made  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  hundred  indus- 
tries to  meet  the  needs  of  man.  The  glaciers  are  a  mine  of  ^' white 
coal  "  which,  unlike  the  product  of  the  earth,  is  inexhaustible,  renew- 
ing itself  from  year  to  year.  In  1863,  it  was  deemed  a  bold  achieve- 
ment to  bring  water  from  a  height  of  260  feet,  as  at  Uriage;  but  now 
M.  Berg^s  has  succeeded  in  canalizing  a  fall  of  1,640  feet  and  another 
of  1,804  feet.  At  Epierre  (Savoi6),  M.  Joya  used  a  fall  of  1,935  feet 
and  at  Chapareillan  (25  miles  from  Grenoble)  another  of  2,040  feet — 
until  this  year  said  to  be  the  highest  single  fall  in  the  world.^ 

At  Lancey,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Grenoble,  the  water  which 
gives  power  to  mills  of  various  kinds  and  to  the  electrical  plant  which 
lights  the  valley  of  the  Graisivairdan  and  maintains  its  several  tram- 
way systems  is  brought  by  three  successive  falls  whose  total  is  6,560 
feet. 

Light  is  furnished  to  the  houses  and  farms  of  the  vicinity  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.     For  example : 

First  lamp.  10  candlepower per  year. .  $4.  SSJ 

Second  lamp,  10  candlepower _  .do 2. 89i 

3  lamps  of  5  candlepower  each do 2. 89i 

Total  for  5  lamps,  35  candlepower 10. 61^ 

An  average  of  $2.12  per  lamp  per  year. 

Starting  from  the  little  lake  of  Domdnon,  among  the  snows  of  the 
pea.k  of  the  same  name,  the  water  is  drawn  by  pipes  which  tap  the 
lake  at  its  bottom  and  is  carried  to  a  lake  lower  down  the  mountains, 
and  from  this  still  farther  down  to  a  third  lake,  whence  the  conduits 
bear  it,  always  at  a  certain  gradient,  to  the  factories  below,  where  it 
yields  an  equivalent  of  10,0W  horsepower. 

As  illustrating  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  thus  canalized, 
the  pipes  in  many  cases  (as  below)  are  as  much  as  3  meters  30  milli- 
meters, or  10.83  feet,  in  diameter.  The  tunnel  under  the  Thames  at 
Ijondon  has  a  diameter  of  about  11  feet,  but  this  is  for  a  distance  of 
30  meters,  or  98^  feet  only.  The  Soci6t6  Hydro- iSlectrique  de  Fure  et 
Morge  at  Grenoble,  which  utilizes  the  waters  of  the  torrent  Drae,  near 
Vizille,  has  4,600  meters,  or  15,092  feet  (of  which  8,200  feet  are  in 
steel  plates  and  6,892  feet  in  wired  cement),  of  piping  with  a  diameter, 
as  stated,  of  10.83  feet. 

1'his  installation  permits  the  distribution  of  force  to  the  extent  of 
3,500  horsepower,  under  a  tension  of  26,000  volts,  for  a  distance  of 
40  miles  to  factories  in  Moirans,  Voiron,  and  Rives. 

Grenoble  will  soon  be  lighted  by  electricity,  the  power  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Electro-Chemical  Society  of  the  Romanche,  which  has 
its  works  in  the  village  of  Li  vet  (altitude  1,794  feet),  27  miles  distant 
from  this  city.  The  valley  of  the  Romanche  was,  until  recent  years, 
sparsely  populated;  to-day,  within  a  distance  of  12  miles,  there  are 
already  installed  six  estabh'shments  for  the  making  of  paper,  wood 
pulp,  acetylene,  aluminum,  etc.,  and  for  the  generation  of  electric 
force. 

The  stream  itself  is  fed  by  the  powerful  glacial  reservoirs  of  the 

a  The  highest  is  at  Vonvry,  in  Switzerland— 8,018  feet. 
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Massifs  of  the  Belledonne  and  the  Peloox — ranges  of  mountains  (in 
altitude  from  9,800  to  13,000  feet)  on  either  side  of  the  valley;  and  in 
winter  and  summer  alike,  this  water  supply  is  unremitting  and 
abundant. 

With  Orenoble  thus  lighted,  as  it  were,  by  the  melting  snows,  and 
furnished  with  a  new  motive  force  for  turning  its  industrial  wheels, 
it  may  well  deserve  its  title  of  "  the  White  Coal  Capital." 

C.  P.  H.  Nason,  Consul. 
Grenoblb,  December  ^  1902. 


HAVRE. 

Havre,.like  other  commercial  centers  of  France,  in  1901,  was  still  feel- 
gin  the  reaction  which  took  place  after  the  exposition  of  Paris  and 
Buffered  from  the  depression  which  existed  throughout  the  metal- 
lurgic  and  other  industries  of  Europe. 

The  wine  crop,  although  not  as  large  as  that  of  the  record  year  1900, 
was  above  the  average.  Two  unusually  large  yields  coming  together 
caused  heavy  stocks  to  accumulate,  notwithstanding  an  increas<^  con- 
sumption, and  the  prices  fell  to  such  a  low  level  as  to  leave  but  little 
or  no  profit  to  the  producers.  As  the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the 
.  largest  industries  of  France,  the  crisis,  which  is  still  existing,  has  been 
far-reaching  in  its  results,  and  has  seriously  affected  the  general  trade 
conditions.  The  importations  of  Havre  in  1901  fell  off  nearly  80,000 
tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  customs  receipts 
of  all  kinds,  the  decrease  was  $1,242,174:  in  comparison  with  1900,  and 
t2,375,532  as  compared  with  1899. 

Coal,  which  forms  one-third  of  the  total  imx>ortations  of  Havre, 
showed  a  diminution  of  95,000  tons  as  compared  with  1900,  when  the 
imports  were  abnormally  large,  owing  to  the  strikes  in  the  French 
coal-mining  regions.  The  falling  off  in  the  coal  receipts  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  cereals  of  39,400  tons,  of 
copper  of  47,000  tons,  and  of  cotton  of  11,220  tons 

Other  articles  showing  a  decrease  in  the  imports  were  salt  meats  of 
1,023  tons,  hides  of  8,617  tons,  brandy  and  wine  of  4,869  tons,  animal 
fais  of  2,690  tons,  iron  and  steel  of  1,302  tons,  wood  for  cabinetmak- 
ing  purposes  of  3,946  tons,  and  machinery  of  4,283  tons. 

Among  the  products  in  which  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports 
in  1901  were  common  wood,  coffee,  cotton,  cereals,  oleaginous  seeds, 
crude  petroleum,  wool,  ores,  pepper,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  lowering  of  the  duties  on  coffee  from  156  francs  ($30.11)  per 
100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  to  136  francs  ($26.25)  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  customs  receipts. 

As  to  the  export  trade  of  Havre,  the  conditions  were  somewhat  more 
favorable  than  in  1900,  the  total  exports  being  47,071  tons  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  previous  year  and  82,123  tons  greater  than  those  of  1899. 

The  following  articles  showed  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  1901 : 
Butter,  cereals,  and  flour,  cheese,  steel,  and  iron,  coal,  fixed  oils,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  millinery,  medicines,  machinery,  tools,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, pepper,  dried  and  salted  fish,  fabrics  of  all  sorts,  and  oil  cake. 

Those  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  exports  were  coffee, 
cocoa,  copper,  crude  rubber,  cotton,  wine  and  brandy,  raw  wool,  pre- 
served vegetables,  furniture,  ores,  hides  and  leather,  pottery,  glass- 
ware, bristles,  sugar,  and  wines.     In  an  annex  to  this  report  will  be 
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fonnd  tables  showing  the  details  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Havre 
for  the  past  three  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  customs  receipts  for  the  years  1899,  1900,  and 
1901  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Customs  receipts  of  Havre, 


Character. 


CnstomB  duty 

Statistic  tax 

Navisnttion  tax  . . . 
AnxlBary  reoeiptB 
Salt  tax 

Total 

Diminution  in  1901 


$16,808,178 

184,188 

888,674 

96,804 

41,696 


114,  U»,  010 

166,006 

878,988 

87,806 

88,441 


16,860,784  I      14,n7,196 
8,876,718  I       1,848,174 


1901. 


$18,911,«8 

161,808 

874,068 

80, 8M 

88,467 


18,476.088 


TRADE   IN   1902. 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  navigation  tax,  all  show  an  increase  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  period  in  1901.  The  imports  of  coffee 
alone  were  37,000  tons  greater  than  during  the  first  six  months  of 
19O0.  Other  articles  in  which  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports 
were  hides,  tallow,  cereals,  rice,  cider  apples,  oleaginous  seeds,  cocoa, 
hard  wood  for  cabinet-making  purposes,  brandy,  coal,  heavy  oils, 
crude  petroleum,  and  agricultural  machinery. 

Articles  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  were  salt  and 
preserved  meats,  raw  wool,  lard,  flour,  dried  vegetables,  table  fruits, 
Hug-ar,  wood  for  building  purposes,  cotton,  wines,  indigo,  and  nickel 
ore- 

As  to  exports,  the  following  showed  an  increase:  Oil  cake,  butter, 
dye  -wood  extracts,  ocher,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  bonnets,  and  arti- 
ficisil  flowers.  Those  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  were  wine,  medi- 
cines, white  paper,  furniture,  prepared  skins,  etc. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  customs  receipts  for  the  flrst  six 
months  of  the'  last  three  years,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  decrease  in  1902  of  $1,044,145,  as  compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1900,  and  an  increase  of  $31,350  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1901: 

Customs  receipts  at  Havre  for  the  first  six  Tnonths  of  1900, 1901,  and  190iS, 


Charactar. 


Customs  duties 

Statistic  tax 

Kayigatloii  tax  — 
AjooBatj  receipts. 
Salt  tax 


Total 

Increase  or  decrease  In  1908. 


$7,489,881 

84,485 

148,141 

46,810 

17,461 


7,700,688 
1,044,146 


19U1. 


16,448,448 

78,977 

187,811 

43,098 

17,813 


6,715,148 
+81,860 


190e. 


$6,409,862 

86.200 

140,887 

88,668 

17,441 


6,746,486 


COTTON. 


Although  the  importations  of  cotton  into  Havre  during  the  year 
1901  were  187,408  bales  more  than  in  1900,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1899,  the  largest  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  Havre  cotton 
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trade  was  not  prosperous.  The  increase  in  the  imports  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  stocks  held  by  the  spinners  at  the  beginning  of'  the 
year  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  had  to  be  replenished. 
The  margin  of  profit  was  so  small  that  many  of  the  spinners,  during 
the  summer  months,  ran  their  mills  on  short  time.  In  fact,  the  profits 
both  in  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  trades  were  much  smaller 
during  1901  than  for  the  past  three  years.  This  was  to  be  expected, 
considering  the  general  inactivity,  amounting  almost  to  a  depression, 
which  had  prevailed  since  the  exposition  at  Paris. 

The  price  of  cotton  on  January  1,  1901,  was  $12.11  per  50  kilo- 
grams (110.23  pounds).  It  steadily  fell  to  the  end  of  May,  when  it 
was  t9.46;  then  it  rose  till  June  30,  when  it  reached  $10.91;  then  it  fell 
again  to  19.56  on  August  17;  then  rose  to  $11.19  August  31;  then 
steadily  fell  to  the  lowest  price  of  the  year,  $9.02,  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  finished  December  31  at  $10.47. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  cotton  statistics  of  Havre  for 
the  past  ten  years: 

Havre  cotton  statistica. 


Year. 


180S 

1894 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1806 
1800 
1900 
1001 


Impor- 
tations. 

Salm. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

781,610 

624,866 

688,810 

716,045 

754,795 

698,700 

678,880 

807,700 

612,046 

727,676 

808,186 

766,661 

780,198 

758,808 

802,142 

827,382 

629,440 

778,979 

816,848 

770,828 

Stocks 
on  hand 
Dec.  81. 


Bales. 
414,660 
887,825 
448,420 
814,000 
195,860 
242,616 
214,401 
280,080 
126,861 
165,870 


Of  the  importations  of  cotton,  767,656  bales  came  from  the  United 
States,  32,755  bales  from  India,  and  16,436  bales  from  various 
countries. 

British  steamers,  which  heretofore  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  cotton-carrying  trade  between  American  ports  and  Havre,  have 
met  with  considerable  competition  in  the  steamers  of  the  Compagnio 
de  Navigation  Olazarri.  The  latter  is  a  Spanish  line  running  monthly 
between  Havre  and  New  Orleans,  via  La  Pallice,  Bordeaux,  Cuban 
and  Mexican  ports. 

British  steamers  carried  493,574  bales  of  American  cotton  to  Havre 
during  1901,  which  was  only  4,979  bales  more  than  in  1900.  When  it 
is  cx)nsidered  that  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  American  cotton 
amount<ed  to  178,227  bales,  the  effect  of  the  Spanish  competition 
becomes  apparent. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Havre  that  the 
retrenchment  of  the  last  two  years  is  having  a  beneficial  effect,  and 
that  the  prospects  for  a  prosperous  season  are  brighter.  One  heara 
nowhere  of  accumulated  stocks  and  ruinous  prices.  There  are  almost 
no  stocks  of  raw  cotton  at  the  mills,  and  the  visible  stocks  at  Havre 
are  at  a  low  figure. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  showing  the  movement  of 
the  Havre  cotton  trade  for  the  fii*st  nine  months  of  1900,  1901,  and 
1902,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importations  were  55,089  bales  less  than 
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in  1901,  and  89,226  bales  greater  than  in  1900.  The  sales,  including 
exportations,  were  889  bales  less  than  in  1900.  The  visible  stock  on 
October  1  was  9,993  bales  less  than  in  1901,  and  14,340  bales  greater 
than  in  1900. 

Havnre  cotton  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  19(X),  1901^  and  19()J. 


Importations.                             Sales. 

Stoc*  Ot. 
1900.        1901. 

1. 
19(12. 

uoantries  or  angui. 

1900.         1901.         1982.     •    1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Bales. 

United  States 318,014 

India 11,048 

Other  countries  ....     22,  HIB 

Bales. 

4M),680 

32,089 

12,951 

Bales. 

410,887 
16,780 
12,973 

Bales. 

558,464 

18,001 

22,486 

Bales. 

588,778 
20.080 
14,686 

Bales. 

581,809 

21,155 

U,889 

Bales. 

20,504 
8,637 
8,466 

Bales. 
85,085 
14,978 

1,9ns 

Bales. 

82,180 
7,114 
2,748 

Total J  851,354 

Increase  or  decrease 
inlSKB l+89,2a 

485,679 
-55,089 

440,580 

589,061 
-21,008 

668,484 

+889 

564,883 

27,687    5e,U80  ,    42,087 
+14.840   -9LfllR              . 

* 

INDIA  COTTON  CROP,  8BA80N  1901-2. 

According  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  director-general  of 
statistics  of  the  government  of  India,  there  were  14,228,811  acres 
planted  in  cotton  during  the  season  1901-2,  against  14,267,645  acres 
in  1900-1901,  which  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the  average  sur- 
faces sown  during  the  preceding  five  years.  The  crop  is  estimated 
at  356,826  tons  against  385,450  tons  in  1900-1901,  a  decrease  of  7.4  per 
cent  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a  decrease  of  2.4  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  average  crops  of  the  five  last  years.  The  prov- 
inces which  produced  the  most  cotton  during  the  season  were  Bombay, 
80,380  tons;  provinces  of  the  northwest  and  west,  48,277  tons;  Berar, 
44,449  tons,  and  central  India,  40,741  tons.  In  Bengal  and  Burmah, 
the  production  was  the  smallest,  3,650  tons  and  2,378  tons,  resx)ectively. 


BOUND  BAUES. 

One  of  the  cotton  merchants  in  Havre,  who  is  interested  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  round  bale,  writes  me  as  follows: 

We  are  still  straggling  manfnlly  to  get  our  ingenious  way  of  packing  cotton 
universally  adopted.  We  are  opposed  strennon^v  by  merchants  at  the  ports 
because  of  interests.  We  have  now  determined  to  leave  the  ports  alone,  and  to 
trade  direct  with  spinners.  The  present  season  will  go  a  long  way  toward  show- 
ing whether  this  new  policy  is  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success.  We  may  add 
that,  owing  to  the  competition  of  round  bales,  the  shippers  of  square  bales  have 
improved  their  way  of  packing. 

HIDES. 

There  was  no  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Havre  hide 
market  during  the  year  1901.  The  prices,  which  were  low  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  varied  but  little  till  May,  when  there  was 
a  rise,  particularly  in  the  heavy  hides,  due  to  large  purchases  by  the 
United  States  and  England.  These  prices  were  maintained  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  1901,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  importations  of  370,841  pieces, 
as  compared  with  1900.  The  sales  were  68,588  pieces  less,  and  the 
stock  in  hand  December  31  smaller  by  101,977  pieces.    In  the  follow- 
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ing  table  are  given  in  detail  the  Havre  hide  statistics  for  the  last  three 
years: 

Havre  hide  statistics. 


ChaxBcter. 

Importations. 

Sales. 

Stocks,  Dec.  81. 

1899. 

1900.         1901. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1899. 

1900.         1901. 

1 

Plata  and  Bio 

Grande,  dry 

Plata,  aalted 

Rio  Grande,  salted . 
Brazil 

No. 

88,946 
285,450 

46,686 
248,150 
163,875 
338,525 

No.     1     No. 

65,575  48,978 
325,7971    306,539 

85,919|  28,184 
271,936'  177,682 
153,531;  148,811 
591,592    SBl.asO 

No. 

67,184 
812,421 

54,801 
816,977 
188,156 
364,508 

No. 

43,963 
267,054 

24,889 
225,878 
129,668 
662,092 

No. 

53,667 
852,740 

43,915 
201,521 
166.424 
866,159 

No. 

584 

6,276 

6.813 

1,589 

14,112 

10,291 

No. 

21,826 

65,019 

18,348 

36.647 

36,348 

39,791 

No. 
16,59& 
20,818 
2,612 
21,408 

Sonth  Pacific 

Vurlons 

19,075 
84,952 

Total 

1,066,682 
+6,877 

1,444,3501.078.500 

1,294,042 
-109,616 

1,253,014 
-68,688 

1,184,426 

89,065 
+76,782 

217,874   115,807 

Increase  or    de- 
crease in  1901  

-870,841 

V 

-101,977 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  Havre  hide  trade  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year. 

Although  during  the  months  of  April  and  July  the  tanners  bought 
only  to  fill  pressing  wants,  throughout  the  whole  period  there  were 
demands  for  exportation,  which  kept  the  market  active.  The  prices 
were  firm,  and  in  heavy  hides  they  showed  a  tendency  to  rise. 

There  was  an  increase  of  87,588  pieces  in  the  exports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1902,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1 001 ; 
the  sales  were  about  the  same,  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  39,633 
pieces  in  the  stock  on  hand  September  30. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  Havre  hide  statistics  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  last  three  years: 

Havre  hide  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1900,  1901 ,  and  1902. 


Character. 

Tmportationti. 

Sales. 

Stock,  Dec.  31. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Plata    and    Bio 
Orande  

Plata,  salted 

Rio  Orande, 
salted 

No. 
80,422 
246,276 

•    27,076 
888,044 

No. 

84,790 

266,962 

9,976 
486,901 

No. 

19,491 

269,274 

66,625 
520,817 

No. 

28,998 

195.183 

20,989 
755,184 

No. 

86,451 

800,021 

28,819 
582,867 

No. 

33,881 

271,620 

68,854 
579,765 

No. 
7,008 
56,407 

12,900 
121,780 

No. 
19,565 
81,900 

81,900 
57,916 

No. 
2,722 

18,487 

6  883 

Varions 

42.666 

Total 

Decrease  or  in- 
crease, 1902 

1,140,818 
-264,611 

788,619 

4-87,588 

876,207 

996,804 
-47,234 

947,148 

+922 

948,070 

198,096 
-128,347 

109,881 
-89,688 

60,748 

As  there  are  no  large  arrivals  of  hides  in  sight  from  the  countries 
of  production,  and  there  are  great  demands  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  indications  are  that  the  prices  will  still  range 
higher. 

In  the  United  Stat>es  and  in  Great  Britain,  the  prices  of  tanned 
leather  followed  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  owing  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  former  in  those  countries,  while  in 
France  the  prices  of  hides  advanced,  but  those  of  leather  did  not 
increase  proportionately. 
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WOOL. 

The  Havre  wool  market,  owing  to  its  excellent  organization,  passed 
through  the  serious  crisis  which  was  experienced  in  the  French  wool 
market  in  August,  1900,  without  being  disastrously  affected. 

During  1901,  the  market  resumed  it<s  normal  condition,  although  the 
prices  ruled  comparatively  lower  than  the  average. 

In  January,  there  was  a  rise  of  about  10  per  cent  in  the  prices  of 
fine  wool  as  compared  with  the  November  prices  of  1900.  The  large 
quantities  of  wool  which  were  sold  at  the  January  sales  in  London, 
the  low  prices  obtained,  and  the  large  stocks  on  hand  caused  the 
prices  in  the  European  markets  to  fall  in  February.  The  prices  at 
the  countries  of  production  also  declined,  but  the  importers,  after 
their  experience  of  the  previous  year,  hesitated  to  take  advantiage  of 
the  low  market.  The  consequence  was  the  imports  were  retailed, 
and  the  consumers  having  bought  only  for  their  pressing  wants,  the 
old  stocks  held  over  from  1900  were  greatly  reduced.  This  condition 
of  affairs  caused  a  sharp  rise  in  April,  and  after  a  slight  decline 
the  prices  remained  firm  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  prices  of  ordinary  wool  were  low  during  the  whole  year,  closing 
at  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  quality,  below  the  prices 
which  were  quoted  at  the  end  of  1900. 

The  imports  of  wool  in  1901,  the  sales,  and  the  stock  on  hand 
December  31  of  that  year  were  larger  than  during  the  previous  season. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  Havre  wool  statistics  in  detail 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Havre  wool  statistics. 


Countriee  of  origin. 

Importations. 

1809. 

Sales. 

1         Stocks  Dec.  31. 

1 

1800. 

Bales. 
21,688 

1900. 

1001. 

1000.        1001. 

1 

1800.    >     1000. 

1001. 

BuenosATTeB 

Bales, 
7.2B2 

Bales. 
22,686 

8,768 

2,8U5 

806 

Bales. 
12,700 

1,108 

7,462 

888 

Bales. 
11,276 

1,882 

2,<n2 

871 

Bales. 
IB,  OH) 

5,820 

6,024 

ISO 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Montevideo  and  Rio 
Grande 

1 
1,121  I      4.027 
6,877  1      5,fi01 
748  1         160 



Pern  and  Chile 

........ 

VwriooB 

1 

!' 

Total 

80,874  i    16.070  \  80.154 

22,167 
+2,247 

16,510 

+o,o04 

24,404 

12,506 
+7,210 

14,066 
+6.780 

10,806 

locreaae   (+)   or  de- 
rea8e(-)inl901 

-220 

+18,184 



During  the  past  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  the  prices  of  fine 
wool  have  advanced  about  20  per  cent  and  those  of  ordinary  wool 
about  30  per  cent. 

As  an  indication  of  the  present  condition  of  the  wool  market,  the 
result  of  the  colonial  wool  auctions  in  London,  which  terminated 
October  2  last,  shows  that  the  sales  have  fallen  off,  the  daily  average 
being  11,741  bales,  against  13,505  bales  during  the  auction  sales  of  the 
same  period  last  year.  Consumers  only  hold  moderate  stocks;  larger 
orders  are  being  received,  and  the  chances  are  for  a  better  trade. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  the  imports  of  wool 
into  Havre  were  11,861  bales,  as  compared  with  28,965  bales  during 
the  same  period  of  1901,  a  decrease  of  17,104  bales;  the  sales  were 
17,661  bales,  against  19,157  bales  in  1901,  a  decrease  of  1,496  bales,  and 
the  stock  on  hand  September  30,  1902,  13,841  bales,  against  23,864 
bales  in  1901,  a  decrease  of  10,023  bales. 
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COFFEE. 

The  importations  of  coffee  in  1901  were  the  largest  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Havre  market.  They  were  2,066,898  bags,  an  increase 
of  811,792  bags  over  1900  and  387,672  bags  over  1899.  The  increase 
was  confined  solely  to  Brazilian  coffee,  all  the  other  coffees  having 
fallen  off  in  the  receipts.  The  imports  of  Brazilian  coffee  were 
1,496,778  bags,  an  increase  of  1,027,097  bags  over  1900. 

Exceptionally  abundant  crops  in  Brazil,  following  each  other  in  two 
successive  years,  and  the  low  prices  resulting  therefrom,  stimulated 
the  exports  from  that  country  to  an  unusual  extent. 

The  great  facilities  for  handling  coffee  at  Havre,  the  moderate  ware- 
house charges,  the  well-organized  clearing-house  system,  and  the  low 
rates  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed  on  coffee  from  the  local  banks 
were  the  reasons  why  such  large  quantities  of  the  Brazilian  output 
found  their  way  to  this  port.  The  rate  of  interest  fell  as  low  as  2f 
per  cent,  while  in  other  countries  the  rates  were  not  lower  than  4  per 
cent. 

The  buildings  of  the  bonded  warehouse  company  were  found  inade- 
quate for  storing  the  coffee,  necessitating  the  renting  of  outside  ware- 
houses for  bo&ded  storage  purposes.  There  was  also  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  insurance  to  cover  the  increased  stock  from 
the  native  and  foreign  insurance  companies  having  agents  in  Havre, 
as  their  lines  were  full.  This  fact  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
American  companies  in  a  special  report  from  this  consulate,^  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  action  having  been  taken  by  them  to  secure 
a  portion  of  the  business. 

The  "Chargeurs  Reunis,"  the  French  line  of  steamers  having  direct 
communication  between  the  Brazilian  coffee  ports  and  'Havre,  was 
obliged  to  charter  extra  steamers  to  handle  the  increased  imports. 

Brazilian  Santos  is  the  only  coffee  sold  on  the  terminal  market  of 
Havre.  Other  coffees  imported  are  those  from  Haiti,  India,  Central 
America,  and  the  native  and  plantation  Java.  In  these  coffees,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay 
deposits  or  margins  to  the  clearing  house,  as  they  would  be  required 
to  do  if  they  operated  on  the  terminal  market. 

A  large  importer  of  Haitian  products  in  Havre  says: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  consumption  of  Haitian  coffee  in  France  is  falling 
off.  The  competition  created  by  roasters  is  so  keen  and  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  bound  in  self-defense  to  buy  cheaper  qualities,  which  they 
find  in  Brazilian  coffees. 

In  general,  the  coffee  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  ba4-  Reckless  specu- 
lation in  October  and  November,  1901 ,  resulting  from  unfavorable  reports  on  the 
j^rowing  crops  in  Brazil,  succeeded  in  pushing  nrices  to  a  dangerous  level.  The 
mevitable  smash  came  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  with 
disastrous  effects. 

Haiti  suffered  severely,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  having  been  bought  at  high  prices 
only  to  come  to  market  at  a  considerably  lower  level.    In  addition  to  this  the 

auality  was  poor,  an  exceptionally  prolonged  rainy  season  having  interfered  with 
tie  drying  before  shipment.  Further ,  the  crop  was  shorter  than  had  been  expected , 
the  revolution  which  broke  out  early  in  May  almost  completely  stopping  deliv- 
eries, which,  althoujgh  generally  small  at  that  time  of  the  year,  would  have 
otherwise  been  heavier. 

In  the  following  table  is  indicated  the  movement  of  the  Havre  coffee 
trade  for  the  past  three  years. 

aCk)nsular  Reports  No.  258;  Advance  Sheets  No.  1246. 
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Havre  coffee  atatUtics. 


Countries  of  ori- 
gin. 


Brazil 

Haiti 

West  Indies  and 
Central  Amer- 
ica  

East  Indies 

Various 

Total 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— )  in 
1901 


Importations. 


1899. 


1900. 


Bags. 
1,080,888 
887,860 


806,868 

78,668 
85,718 


1,678,886 


+887,678 


Baqt. 

469,681 

871,7861 


884,884 
99,460 
88,966 


1901. 


Bom. 

1,488,778 

870,147 


818,764 
70,857 
15,868 


1,864,106,8,065,896 


+811,798 


Sales. 


loW. 


Bugs. 

0U6.986 

868,100 


388,748 
61,861 
89,846 


1,810,001 


1900. 


Bags. 

867,818 

888,600 


809,006 
70,868 
87,838 


1,478,484 


-60,878-818,705 


1901. 


Bom. 
678, 1( 
846,688 


1601 


848,888 
79,580 
17,919 


1,860,689 


Stocks  Dec.  81. 


lovV. 


1900. 


Bags. 
1,835,189 

98,453 


189,706 
58,987 
14,807 


Bags. 

987,496 

181,689 


854,984 
88,119 
15,884 


1,646,488 1,488,U4 


1901.. 


Bctgs. 
L,7M,7i 


798 

160,094 


816,178 
79,980 
13,776 


+675,338 


+798,660 


8,881,764 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  importations,  exportations,  and 
stocks  on  hand  December  31  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  tons  of  1,000 
kilograms  (2,204.6  pounds),  for  consumption  in  France  or  in  transit  to 
other  countries: 


Year. 


188e 
1883 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Impor- 
tations. 


Tons. 

116,957 

114,901 

100,448 

188,176 

100,807 


Expor- 
tations. 


Tons. 

46,891 

60,609 

60,488 

60,600 

48,869 


Stocks 
Dec.  81. 


Tons. 

88,705 

18,489 

84,367 

86,406 

81,794 


Year. 


1807 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Impor- 
tations. 

Expor- 
tations. 

Tons. 

160,848 

184,889 

189,805 

103,670 

160,688 

Tons. 
49,885 
40,857 
86,619 
46,709 
87,064 

Stocks 
Dec.  81. 


Tons. 
61,709 
80,761 

103,858 
89,571 

140,868 


The  price  of  good  average  Santos  coffee  per  50  kilograms  (110.23 
pounds)  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  39  francs  25  centimes 
($7.58).  It  slowly  fell  till  the  1st  of  September,  when  it  reached  its 
minimum,  33  francs  25  centimes  ($6.42).  The  decline  was  due  to  the 
Brazilian  crops  having  been  much  larger  than  had  been-  predicted, 
causing  stocks  to  accumulate  all  over  the  world.  Toward  the  end  of 
September  and  in  October,  reports  were  sent  out  from  Brazil  stating 
that,  owing  to  the  great  and  protracted  drought,  the  buds  were  damaged 
and  that  there  would  only  be  half  a  crop.  The  unfavorable  news 
caused  heavy  speculation,  the  prices  rose  rapidly,  and  on  November 
16  they  reached  their  maximum  of  49  francs  25  centimes  ($9.51).  The 
reports  of  the  injury  to  the  growing  crops  were  found  to  be  exagger- 
ated ;  the  prices  fell  rapidly,  the  decline  being  assisted  by  the  unload- 
ing of  weak  speculators,  and  in  January  of  the  present  year,  they 
again  reached  the  low  level  of  33  francs  50  centimes  ($6.47).  The 
losses  sustained  by  the  speculators  and  by  the  coffee  trade  in  general 
were  enormous. 

The  price  quoted  October  3, 1902,  was  37  francs  50  centimes  ($7.24). 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 10 
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In  the  following  table  are  given  Havre  coffee  statistics  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1900,  1901,  and  1902: 

Havre  coffee  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1900^  1901^  and  190S, 


CJonntriee  of 
origin. 


Bnudl 

Haiti 

Antilles  and 
Central 
America... 

India 

VarioDB 

Total... 

Increase  or 

decreaae  in 

looe 


Importations. 


1900. 


BagB. 

299,266 

241,568 


809,941 
78,805 
26,285 


1,016,865 


+745,574 


1901. 


785;014 
216,662 


186,485 
54,577 
11,765 


1,204,408 


4*556,686 


1908. 


Bagt. 
1,189,981 
228,251 


275,232 
45,145 
22,880 


1,700,909 


Sales. 


1900. 


Bao«. 

706,668 

187,641 


221,808 
54,801 
22,257 


-108,588 


1901. 


Bao«. 

517;214 

184,787 


177,016 
58,181 
18,156 


1,192,166     960,804 


+138,  »r8 


1902. 


Bagt. 
6^868 

188,781 


176,899 
48,961 
16,098 


1,068,582 


Stocks  Oct.  2. 


1900. 


BcufM. 

827,732 

152,880 


288,844 
82,041 
18,235 


1,469,682 


1901. 


1902. 


Baoa,      Bags. 
1,146,974:2,81^601 
168,460    197,867 


254,220 
85,499 
14,441 


1,669,694 


812,912 

74,481 
20,  U7 


2,967,968 


+1,488,886+1,288,874 


By  an  inspection  of  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  large 
importations  of  coffee  into  Havre  during  the  year  1901  were  continued 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year. 

The  sales  in  that  period  and  the  stock  on  hand  October  2, 1902,  were 
also  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1901.  The  amount 
of  coffee  stored  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  Havre  to-day  is  probably 
the  largest  single  stock  in  the  world,  being  nearly  3,000,000  bags. 

The  visible  stocks  of  the  world  have  also  been  heavily  increased; 
they  were  447,810  tons  on  January  1, 1901,  639,010  tons  on  January  1, 
1902,  and  673,150  tons  on  July  1,  1902. 

INDIGO. 

The  imports  of  indigo  into  Havre  during  1901  were  the  smallest  for 
the  past  ten  years,  being  450  tons,  as  compared  with  686  tons  and  583 
tons  in  1900  and  1899,  "respectively.  There  were  2,314  cases  received 
from  Bengal,  80  cases  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Eurpah,  and  1,685 
serous  (baskets)  from  Guatemala.  The  indigo  trade  was  unsatisfac- 
tory during  the  year,  the  natural  product  suffering  keenly  from  the 
competition  of  the  artificial  dyes.  The  prices  showed  no  recovery 
from  the  low  figures  of  1900.  The  absence  of  a  commercial  treaty 
between  France  and  Guatemala,  an  indigo-producing  country,  tends 
to  hamper  the  indigo  trade  between  the  two  nations. 

The  following  are  the  Havre  indigo  statistics  for  the  past  five  years: 

Havre  indigo  statistics. 


Tear. 

Impor- 
tations. 

Expor- 
tatfons. 

Stock 
Dec.  81. 

Tear. 

Impor- 
tationH. 

Expor- 
tatfons. 

Stock 
Dec.  81. 

1897 

Tons. 
796 
652 
588 

Tons. 
119 
141 
118 

Tons. 
455 
861 
407 

1900 

Tons. 
686 
460 

Tons. 
110 
191 

Tons. 
419 

1896 

1901 

811 

1899 

Of  the  total  importations  of  indigo  into  France  in  1900  (969  tons), 
686  tons  were  received  at  Havre. 
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COCOA. 

There  was  no  material  improvement  in  the  cocoa  trade  of  Havre  in 
1901. 

The  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  lower  than  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  imports  were  25,970  tons,  a  decrease  of  1,360  tons  as 
compared  with  1900,  and  of  4,502  tons  as  compared  with  1899. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  statistics  for  the  past  five  years: 

Havre  cocoa  atatistics. 


Tear. 


1807 
1806 
18W 


Impor- 
tations. 


TVmm. 
17«8B4 
25,818 
8D,4TO 


Ezpor- 
tatfoDB. 


10,2S7 
12,606 
14,870 


Stock 
Dec.  81. 


Tons. 
8,842 
4,943 
7,961 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 


Impor- 
tatfo&B. 

Bxpor- 
tations. 

Tons. 

87,HH0 

25,970 

Tons. 
15,618 

13,972 

Stock 
Dec.  81. 


Tons. 
6,1M 
5,680 


The  imports  of  cocoa  into  Havre  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1902 
were  the  largest  for  several  years.  The  sales  and  stock  were  also 
greater  than  during  the  same  period  of  1901. 

Havre  continues  to  be  an  important  port  for  the  reception  of  cocoa 
intended  for  consumption  in  the  interior  and  for  the  use  of  the  local 
manufacturers  of  chocolate.  In  1900,  the  entire  receipts  of  cocoa  in 
France  were  32,752  tons,  of  which  27,330  tons  came  to  Havre. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  Havre  statistics  of  cocoa  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1902,  1901,  and  1900: 

Havre  cocoa  staiiaticafor  thefirat  nine  montha  of  190$,  1901 ,  and  1900, 


Countries  of 
origin. 


PttraHaraeruaD... 

Trinidad 

Cote  Perme 

Bahia 

HaiU     and     Do- 

min^ro 

ChaaTaqaQ 

Martiniqne    and 

GHuMleloape 

Various 


Total 

in  1902 


ImportatloDfl. 


1902. 


Bom. 

2M48 

76,147 

88,918 

19,660 

16,248 


2,694 
106,270 


425,014 


1901. 


Bags. 

Il7r«8 

42,909 

66,411 

28,756 

21,336 
85,188 

8,872 
61,627 


806,705 

118,248 


1900. 


Booit. 
8,u08 
68,006 
65,731 
19,178 

19,518 
60,519 

8,200 
68,602 


808,446 
116,568 


1902. 


Baas. 

IB^ 

66,064 

72,080 

18,190 

13,630 
88,860 

8,753 
78,060 


358,722 


Salee. 


1901. 


Bags. 

42,700 
60,082 
28,540 

21,870 
80,200 

8,963 
63,790 


288,920 
60,802 


1900. 


Bags. 
9^140 
66,480 
65,600 
1&,585 

24,270 
68,480 

2,080 
60,975 


308,460 
66,262 


StockB  Sept.  80— 


1902. 


Bags, 
lOJNO 
21,902 
82,419 
4,914 

6,478 
31,162 

684 
82,544 


140,766 


1901. 


Bags. 

4^612 
18,660 
21,418 

4,581 

4,215 
82,806 

1,590 
16,288 


106,519 
87,239 


1900. 


Bags. 

Tea. 

24,463 

19.888 

5,625 

8,086 
24,058 

816 
23,601 


105,760 
94,994 


PEPPER. 


The  importations  of  pepper  into  Havre  in  1901  were  56,759  bags,  as 
compared  with  30,915  bags  in  1900  and  23,807  bags  in  1899.  Of  the 
imports  in  1901,  25,296  bags  were  from  Tellicherry  and  Alipee,  Mala- 
bar Coast;  3,691  bags  from  Singapore,  and  27,772  bags  from  the 
French  possession  of  Saigon.  In  the  following  table  are  shown  the 
Havre  pepper  statistics  for  the  last  three  years: 
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Havre  pepper  statistics. 


Origin. 

Importations. 

Sales. 

Stocks  Dec.  31— 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1901. 

1900. 

1890. 

Alipee  and  Telli- 

Bags. 
25,296 
8,691 

Bags. 

4,912 

148 

20,912 

Bags. 
4,623 
2,546 
60 

16,578 

Bags. 
22,h94 
4,675 
28 

18,968 

Bags. 

28,eas 

4,488 

90 

14,666 

Bags. 

28,6186 

5,806 

178 

16,661 

Bags. 

48,425 

1,925 

86 

20,791 

Bags. 

46,723 

2,906 

60 

28,817 

Bags. 
60,861 

Binflramro    -  -  -  - 

6,466 

Penang 

1,742 

SalffoiT 

27,772 

16,801 

•-"^B"**   ■""•""" 

Total 

Increase    or    de- 
crease in  1901  . . 

66,760 

80,915 
+25,844 

28,807 
+82,962 

46,280 

42,861 
+8,860 

45,740 
+490 

80,177 

72,006 
+8,172 

82,860 
-2,188 

By  an  inspection  of  the  above  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
receipts  from  Saigon  show  a  progressive  increase.  This  is  due  to  the 
enactment  of  the  French  customs  law  by  which  pepper  from  the  French 
colonies,  up  to  3,000  tons  per  year,  is  allowed  to  come  into  France 
upon  the  payment  of  half  duty. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  pepper  statistics  of  Havre  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1902,  1901,  and  1900. 

Havre  pepper  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1902,  1901,  and  1900, 


Origin. 

Importations. 

Sales. 

stocks  Sept.  80- 

1902.        1901. 

1900. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

Alipee  and  Telli- 
cnerry ...... 

1,200 

2,801 

180 

80,287 

Bags. 
2M06 
1,284 

""27;286" 

Bags. 
4?111 
2,816 
148 

17,668 

Bags. 

.21,1687 

2,749 

42 

14,864 

Bags. 

14^867 

8,464 

16 

12,2ri 

Bags. 

18,066 

8,887 

68 

10,987 

Bags. 

27,8a 

1,462 

129 

44,414 

Bom. 

66^271 

689 

48 

85,971 

Bags. 
66,868 

ftingftiKwre 

1,966 

PenanflT  

91 

BaTgon 

21,742 

Total 

Increase    or   de- 
crease in  1902 ... 

88,868 

68,424 
-19,666 

24,788 
+9,180 

80,682 

80,006 

+9,484 

27,488 
+12,144 

78,666 

92,974 
-19,418 

79,667 
-6,101 

One  of  the  largest  importers  of  East  India  pepper  at  Havre  writes 
to  me  as  follows: 

As  far  as  East  Indian  pepper  is  concerned,  the  crop  season  1901-2  was  a  very 
poor  one,  and  very  little  business  was  done  for  export  to  Enrope  and  America. 

As  regards  Harve,  this  port  has  greatly  lost  its  prestige  as  a  large  importing 
market  for  Tellicherry  pepper,  for  the  reason  that  prices  have  ruled  nigh  enough 
to  preclude  speculation.  You  will  see  from  the  above  table  that  the  imports  from 
Januaiy  1  to  September  80, 1902,  were  only  1,200  bags,  against  24,905  bags  last  year. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  i)eople  interested  in  the  article  have  manipu- 
lated the  market  in  such  a  wav  as  to  prevent  new  imports.  Other  European  coun- 
tries are  appreciating  more  the  quality  of  our  staple  article  and  the  trade  has 
become  diverted.  Nowadays,  we  ship  directly  to  ports  which  formerly  consumed 
other  kinds  of  i)epper. 

Stocks  in  Havre  have  been  largelv  diminishing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  local  prices 
have  been  kept  below  the  values  of  producing  coimtries,  in  consequence  of  which 
buyers  were  attracted  and  bought  pepper  in  this  market.  Good  qualities  have 
also  been  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Tellicherry  pepper  seldom  enters  into  French  consumption ,  owing  to  the  increased 

E reduction  in  the  French  colonies  of  Siufgon  and  Indo  China.  As  regards  trade 
rom  the  west  coast  of  IncUa  to  America,  very  little  was  done  during  the  past 
season,  owing  to  small  crops  in  India  and  the  relatively  cheaper  prices  ruling  in 
the  Straits  Settlements.  I  think  another  obstacle  to  the  trade  between  the  west 
coast  of  India  and  America  is  the  hi^h  rate  of  freight,  as  it  is  very  seldom  we  can 
secure  direct  steamer  shipments,  wmch  places  us  at  a  disadvanta^  as  compared 
with  Singapore. 
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WOOD  FOR  CABINETMAKING  PURPOSES. 

The  importations  of  hard  wood  of  all  kinds  into  Havre  during  1901 
were  22,735  tons,  as  compared  with  24,843  tons  in  1900  and  19,387  tons 
in  1899. 

The  imports  of  mahogany  were  11,647  tons,  against  10,382  tons  in  1900 
and  8,345  tons  in  1899.  Of  the  imports  of  mahogany  for  1901,  2,067 
tons  were  received  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  stock  of  mahogany  was  4,698  tons.  The  hard-wood  trade  of  Havre 
in  1901  was  unsatisfactory.  There  were  public  sales  in  March  and 
October,  but  the  prices  obtained  and  the  amounts  sold  were  not 
encouraging. 

Ih  the  following  table  are  given  the  Havre  hard-wood  statistics  for 
the  last  four  years: 

Havre  hardrtoood  statistics. 


Character. 


Mahogany 

Pallisander 

Mexican  and  other  cedar 

Espenille 

Ldgniun  vitae 

Pencil  cedar 

Maple 

Wainnt 

Box 

Roeewood 

Ebony 

Variona 

Total 


1886. 

1899. 

1900. 

TbfW. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

8,873 

8,846 

10,882 

1'^ 

1,666 

2,108 

488 

668 

614 

90 

804 

294 

892 

269 

991 

884 

667 

846 

889 

264 

806 

780 

864 

914 

1,270 

628 

1,561 

40 

89 

42 

1,868 

1,006 

1,426 

8,064 

6,896 

6,876 

19,800 

19,887 

24,843 

1901. 


Tons. 
11,647 
667 


40 

1,024 

619 

627 

801 

848 

18 

1,900 

4,479 


22,736 


Mahogany  is  bought  by  metric  weight  in  the  Havre  market  by  Eng- 
lish dealers,  who  will  take  a  whole  cargo,  the  good  with  the  bad.  It  is 
sent  to  England,  where  the  wood  is  assorted  and  choice  logs  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  fill  orders  from  American  buyers;  the  poorer 
qualities  being  disposed  of  in  England.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
American  dealer  could  save  a  middleman's  profit  by  buying  directly 
in  the  French  market. 

DYBWOODS. 


Over  90  per  cent  of  the  dyewoods  received  in  France  is  imported 
into  Havre.  The  wood  is  for  the  use  of  the  large  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dyewood  extracts  located  in  this  city. 
The  commerce  is  an  extensive  one,  but  is  affected  by  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  artificial  dyes.  The  imports  of  dyewoods  into  Havre 
were  the  smallest  for  many  years;  those  of  logwood  the  smallest  since 
1876,  and  those  of  fustic  smallest  since  1878.  The  decline  in  the  imports 
of  1901  is  explained  by  the  manufacturers  by  the  general  industrial 
depression  which  has  existed  in  Europe  through  the  wars  in  South  Africa 
and  China,  but  principally  by  the  decreased  demand  for  the  natural 
products  caused  by  the  ever  growing  consumption  of  the  aniline  col- 
ors in  the  industrial  arts. 

There  was  also  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  prices. 
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In  the  following  table  are  given  the  details  of  the  importations  for 
the  past  five  years: 

Havre  dyewood  statistics. 


Character. 

1897. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Logwood 

Tons. 

61,996 

10,815 

970 

8,960 

Tons. 

45,970 

9,850 

470 

10,695 

Tons. 

64,600 

18,815 

1,690 

13,600 

Tons. 

60,465 

7,060 

840 

28,075 

Tons. 
48,985 

Fustic 

5,420 

Redwood 

905 

Quebracho 

11,060 

Total 

82,740 

66,885 

96,506 

91,440 

61,880 

The  bulk  of  the  logwood  received  at  Havre  comes  from  Haiti,  fustic 
from  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  redwood  from  Peru. 

WOOD  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 


There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  imports  into  Havre  of  wood  for 
building  purposes  during  1901,  especially  in  those  of  oak  staves.  All 
of  the  latter  came  from  the  United  Stat^. 

During  1901,  there  were  imported  into  the  whole  of  France  202,816 
tons  of  oak  staves,  118,294  tons  from  Austro-Hungary,  55,702  tons 
from  the  United  States,  13,194  tons  from  Russia,  433  tons  from  Ger- 
many, and  15,193  tons  from  other  countries. 

As  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  annual  reports  from  this 
consulate,  Havre  is  a  good  market  for  the  sale  of  American  wood,  if 
our  shippers  will  be  careful  in  fiUing  their  orders  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  French  trade  and  if  they  will  make  prompt  ship- 
ments. In  my  annual  report  for  1899,*  under  the  subject  of  wood, 
there  will  be  found  information  which  will  be  useful  to  American  wood 
exporters. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  Havre  building-wood  statistics 
for  the  past  four  years: 

Havre  building-toood  statistics. 


Character. 


Oak,  nndreaaed,  squared,  or  sawed  in  Tarions  dimensions 

Oaksfayee •. 

Walnut,  undressed,  sawed  or  squared 

Other  woods,  undressed,  sawea  or  squared 

Total 

Increase  In  1901 


1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

Tons. 
4,686 
8,224 
187 

67,019 

Tons. 
8,898 
6.787 
134 

64,137 

Tons. 
6,748 
6,968 
49 

66,031 

09,966 
17,868 

74,891 
12,483 

79,776 
7,648 

1901. 


Tons. 

2,681 

10,164 

602 

78,897 

87,824 


CRUDE  RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

There  were  increased  imports  of  crude  rubber  and  gutta-percha  into 
Havre  during  the  year  1901  as  compared  with  previous  years.  They 
were  6,223  tons  against  5,108  tons  in  1900  and  5,037  tons  in  1898. 
The  exports  showed  a  falling  off,  being  2,460  tons  in  1901  as  com- 
pared with  2,675  tons  in  1900  and  2,824  tons  in  1899.  The  value  of 
the  declared  exports  of  crude  rubber  to  the  United  States  from  this 
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consulate  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  dt\  190f  ^  was  akio  le$s  than  in 
the  preTioos  year,  being  $62,919  a^nst  tl55,S84. 

Rubber  being  a  product  in  which  there  is  much  speculation,  it  is 
Tery  sensitive  to  any  change  of  values  or  conditions,  and  the  current 
of  trade  is  easily  divert^.  Besides,  the  United  States  last  3*ear 
imported  largely  increased  quantities  from  the  countries  of  production^ 
thus  requiring  less  from  Europe. 

Last  season^s  crop  having  been  a  large  one — ^the  most  abundant  for 
many  years — and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  also  being  favorable 
for  another  great  yield,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  prices,  aided 
by  the  industrial  depression  existing  in  Continental  Europe. 

In  the  following  table  are  indicated  the  importations  of  cjrude  rub- 
ber into  Havre  for  the  last  four  years  and  the  countries  of  origin: 

Harre  cntde-rmbber  tiatuiicM^ 


CountrieB  of  origin. 

i    18KL 

1 

1M0. 

TVmw. 

446 

AD 

30 

30 

SO 

641 

77 

i,n4 

1900. 

1901. 

KnglukI  ,  ,     ,                                    

1 

.  Totu, 
999 

aM 

201 

11 

50 

15 

Sttt 

2TB 

51 

2,1«7 

GflrmuiT 

87 

145 

H»ll«ii4 

IB 

29 

12 

812 

42 

Itn^A  Tm^I^ 

aas 

Sfift 

TTnitfHl  Statm 

aoo 

17B 

Colombia 

w 

52 

Brasfl 

l-7» 

2,090 

VfiDflmelii ..... 

25 

Pern ' 

432 

582 

Knsrll^  WMitTn«1Wi        ,.,     , 

148 

f4«                                                                            1 

• 

23 

Ht.  Thimuw    

29 

Dntch  W«st  In41^                                  

45 

Other  foreign  countries 

f^pog^      ...        -   - -  -  - . 

1       771 

fSt 

HdO 
37 

484 
87 

148 
90 

IW 
42 

422 
26 

131 

ISO 

87 
27 

W4lfft"idAaf  Africn       .    .                           .          

1       230 

4117 

N<mhI-BA 

.  .         12 

MiidiigfMKT^r                                          ,       ,,                                       ,7^ 

66 

OthAr'lPmt^*)!  «y>1onl4<4                                       

228 

1 

Total 

1    4.180 

5,007 

M06 

5,222 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  from  England  is  due  to  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  a  terminal  market  for  crude  rubber  at  Liverpool.  The 
rubber  crop  in  Brazil  for  the  season  1901-02  was  20,997  tons,  against 
27,640  tons  in  1900-01,  26,693  tons  in  1899-1900,  25,374  tons  in  1898-99, 
and  22,257  tons  in  1897-98. 


CBRBALS. 


France  being  an  agricultural  country  in  which  large  quantities  of 
wheat  are  produced  annually,  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat 
dex)end8  almost  entirely  on  the  abundance  of  the  local  harvests.  Dur- 
ing 1901,  the  wheat  crop  of  Franco,  although  but  little  below  the  aver- 
age, was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  native  wants,  and  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  was  necessary.  The  imports  into  Havre  of  this  cereal 
in  1901  were  61,824  tons  against  41,800  tons  in  1900  and  19,261  tons 
in  1899.  Of  the  imports  in  1901,  49,861  tons  came  from  the  United 
States. 

As  predicted  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  imports  of  oats  showed  a 
decided  increase,  being  27,936  tons  against  7,014  tons  in  1900  and 
21,725  tons  in  1899.  Of  the  27,936  tons  imported,  24,036  tons  were 
American  oats. 
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Owing  to  the  short  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  in  1901  and  the 
high  prices  prevailing,  the  importations  of  that  grain  into  Havre 
showed  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  They  were 
70,642  tons  against  72,119  in  1900  and  67,074  tons  in  1899. 

This  year's  com  crop  in  America  being  a  record  breaker,  it  is  thought 
that  large  quantities  will  be  imported  into  France,  both  for  fattening 
animals  and  for  industrial  purposes.  Last  year,  the  French  distillers 
almost  gave  up  the  use  of  American  com,  as  its  price  was  too  high  in 
comparison  with  that  of  alcohol. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  condition  in  which  cargoes  of  Ameri- 
can corn  arrive  at  Havre.  In  many  cases  the  grain  is  heated,  not 
having  been  properly  dried  before  shipment.  If  more  care  were 
shown  in  preparing  the  corn  for  exportation,  an  increased  trade  abroad 
would  result,  there  would  be  less  loss  to  the  French  importer,  and 
fewer  complaints  from  the  foreign  consumer.  Considering  that  but  a 
small  i)ercentage  of  our  corn  crop  is  exported,  enlarged  foreign  out- 
lets would  be  desirable. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  importations  of  the  principal 
cereals  into  Havre  for  the  last  ten  years: 

Havre  grain  statistics. 


Year. 


1800 
1808 
1894 
1885 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Wheat. 

1 

Oats. 

Corn. 

Barley. 

Tans. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

835,707 

4 

13,412 

21 

228,998 

8,880 

16,929 

15,497 

190,874 

5,887 

28,188 

8,291 

62,417 

5,845 

28,894 

4,268 

84,763 

17,580 

89,894 

1,987 

127,166 

88,665 

61,148 

5,288 

851,804 

25,486 

69,129 

8 

19,261 

21,726 

67,074 

1,769 

41,800 

7,014 

72,119 

282 

61,834 

27,986 

70,642 

709 

TotaL 


Tons. 
849,204 
260,749 
228,990 
100,909 
94,114 
232,106 
446,372 
109,819 
121,215 
161,111 


Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department  at  the  exposition  in  Paris  in  1900,  and  are 
still  being  made  by  that  Department,  by  our  consular  ofl&cers,  and 
others  to  extend  the  use  of  American  corn  as  an  alimentary  product 
in  foreign  countries,  the  sale  of  American  corn  preparations  in  France 
does  not  increase  to  any  great  extent.  The  local  grocers  inform  me 
that  they  seldom  have  a  call  for  corn  goods,  except  from  Americans  or 
English. 

The  imports  of  corn  flour  into  France,  most  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States,  were  1,031  tons  in  1899,  724  tons  in  1900,  and  657  tons 
in  1901. 

The  law  which  was  passed  by  the  French  Parliament  January  29, 
1902,  modifying  the  system  by  which  wheat  was  admitted  temporarily 
into  France,  has  curtailed  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  old  law. 
Speculation  in  the  custom-house  receipts  for  wheat,  which  had 
attained  large  proportions,  will  now  be  rendered  difficult.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  wheat  may  be  imported  temporarily,  manufactured 
into  flour,  and  reexported,  are  now  so  strict  it  is  thought  the  importa- 
tions will  be  greatly  restricted. 

The  question  of  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  foreign  corn  to  5  francs 
(96^  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  will  probably  come  up 
during  this  session  of  Parliament.     It  would  be  difficult  to  predict 
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whether  the  measure  will  receive  favorable  consideration,  as  there 
is  considerable  opposition  from  the  raisers  of  cattle  and  from  the 
distillers. 

The  statistics  of  the  imports  of  cereals  into  Havre  for  the  present 
year  are  not  available  at  this  time,  but  according  to  the  official  customs 
returns  there  were  175,846  tons  of  wheat  imported  into  France  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1902,  for  consumption  in  France  (commerce 
special),  against  114,843  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1901.  Of  the 
former  amount,  123,926  tons  came  from  Algeria. 

The  imports  of  oats  were  184,446  tons  against  288,624  tons  in  1901; 
barley,  113,900  tons  against  123,720  tons,  and  corn,  189,921  tons  against 
241,406  tons. 

GRAIN   CROP  OF  FRANCE  IN  1901-2. 

Now  that  the  harvests  are  gathered,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  the 
"Bulletin  des  Halles,"  and  the  "March^  Fran^ais*' have  published 
their  estimates  of  the  probable  results  of  the  wheat  crop  of  France  for 
the  season  1901-2.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  in  the  "Journal 
Officiel "  of  October  4,  1902,  estimates  the  wheat  crop  at  124,296,601 
hectoliters,  or  352,753,754  bushels  (a  hectoliter  being  2.838  bushels). 
The  estimate  of  the  "Bulletin  des  Halles"  is  125,202,300  hectoliters, 
or  355,324,127  bushels,  and  that  of  the  "  March4  Franjais  "  134,897,986 
hectoliters,  or  382,840,484  bushels.  According  to  official  statistics,  the 
wheat  crop  of  1901  was  109,573,810  hectoliters,  or  310,970,473  bushels. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  "Bulletin  des  Halles"  that,  notwithstanding 
that  the  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
season  were  greatly  reduced,  the  excess  required  to  supply  the  wants 
of  local  consumption  can  be  imported  from  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the 
wheat  from  the  latter  coufttries  coming  into  France  without  payment 
of  duty. 

The  wheat  crop  this  year,  upon  the  basis  of  the  estimate  of  the 
"Bulletin  des  Halles,"  will  be  14,722,791  hectoliters,  or  41,783,281 
bushels,  larger  than  the  crop  of  last  year,  and  10,575,681  hectoliters, 
or  30,013,783  bushels,  larger  than  the  average  crop  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

Although  the  present  wheat  crop  is  a  large  one,  there  are  doubts 
expressed  as  to  its  quality.  Owing  to  the  wet  weather  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  regions  of  France  during  the  harvest  season,  it  is 
thought  that  much  of  the  wheat  will  be  unfit  for  milling  purposes. 
Until  it  is  definitely  known  what  the  exact  condition  of  the  new  wheat 
is,  the  quantity  to  be  imported  will  remain  problematical. 

COAL. 

The  receipts  of  coal  in  France  in  1901  were  13,775,560  metric  tons, 
a  decrease  of  588,166  tons  as  compared  with  1900,  and  an  increase  of 
2,116,641  tons  over  1899. 

The  decrease  in  the  coal  imports  in  1901  is  readily  explained.  Dur- 
ing 1900  the  imports  were  abnormally  largo,  in  fact  the  largest  ever 
known,  owing  to  the  decreased  production  of  native  coal,  caused 
by  the  general  strike  which  took  place  in  the  mining  regions  of 
France.  There  was  also  an  increased  consumption  during  that  year, 
as  the  country  had  not  yet  felt  the  effects  of  the  reaction  which  took 
place  after  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  of  the  industrial  depression 
which  is  now  existing  in  continental  Europe.     The  strikes  having  been 
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settled,  the  native  production  became  normal,  and  the  demands  for 
home  consumption  having  decreased,  the  imports  of  foreign  coal 
fell  off. 

Of  the  receipts  in  1901,  Great  Britain  sent  7,957,900  tons,  Belgium 
4,790,410  tons,  Germany  782,460  tons,  and  the  United  States  228,930 
tons. 

The  imports  into  Havre  in  1901,  all  of  which,  except  1,900  tons,  came 
from  Great  Britain,  were  780,792  tons,  a  decrease  of  94,854  tons  as 
compared  with  1900,  but  80,000  tons  greater  than  the  average  impor- 
tations for  the  last  five  years. 

The  importation  of  American  coal  into  northern  France  has  prac- 
tically ceased  for  the  present,  as  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
the  sale  of  the  American  combustible.  Even  before  the  great  anthra- 
cite strike,  which  created  scarcity  of  coal  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States  and  caused  the  prices  to  rise  abnormally  high,  the  prices  at 
which  British  coal  was  selling  left  no  margin  of  profit  to  the  American 
shippers,  notwithstanding  the  low  rates  of  freights  between  American 
coal  ports  and  those  of  northern  France. 

The  two  cargoes  of  American  anthracite  which  were  sent  to  Rouen 
last  year  unfortunately  did  not  prove  suitable  for  the  French  market, 
the  coal  being  too  hard  for  burning  in  French  stoves.  About  2,000 
tons  were  left  on  the  importer's  hands,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
and  high  prices  of  the  American  anthracite  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  strike,  the  coal  was  recently  sold  in  New  York  and  shipped 
b£^k  to  that  port  from  Rouen  at  a  profit,  even  after  paying  freight 
both  ways  and  storage  charges  for  nearly  a  year. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  favorable  opening  in 
France  for  American  anthracite  when  the  prices  in  the  United  States 
resume  their  normal  level,  if  our  anthracite  miners  will  select  a  softer 
grade  of  coal  for  use  in  the  French  market. 

GBBMAN  COAL   AT  HAVBE. 

German  steam  coal  has  made  its  apx>earance  in  Havre.  The  first 
shipment  ever  received  in  this  port  >arrived  some  weeks  ago.  I  haVe 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  ascertain  the  exact  price  paid  for  the  coal,  but 
I  am  informed  that  it  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  Cardiff  small  coal,  the 
price  of  which  at  present,  f.  o.  b.  Havre,  is  16  shillings  (13.89^  per  ton. 

The  German  coal  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  small  pieces, 
the  rest  being  dust,  but  the  importers  tell  me  that  the  results  of  the 
experiments  they  have  made  indicate  that  it  is  an  economical  steam 
producer.  They  are  now  making  trials  of  larger  sizes  of  German  coal 
for  household  purposes. 

I  have  also  been  told  that  one  of  the  industrial  establishments 
located  in  Havre  has  made  a  contract  for  30,000  tons  of  the  German 
coal.     Cargoes  have  also  been  received  at  Rouen  and  Caen. 

The  coal,  which  came  from  the  Westphalian  mines,  is  loaded  in 
large  barges  at  Ruhrhort  on  the  Rhine,  then  sent  to  Rotterdam,  where 
it  is  put  in  steamers  and  shipped  to  the  French  ports. 

Whether  the  trade  in  the  German  coal  in  the  northern  ports  of 
France  will  be  a  permanent  one,  or  if,  when  the  demands  for  local 
consumption  in  Germany  resume  their  normal  proportious,  the  West- 
phalian syndicate  will  still  continue  their  shipments,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  appearance  of  German  coal  in  this  part  of  France,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  the  Germans  are  watching  every  opportunity  of 
finding  foreign  outlets  for  their  surplus  production. 
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COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  FRANCE  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1902. 

According  to  the  provisional  statistics  furnished  by  the  minister  of 
pablic  works,  the  coal  production  of  France  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year  was  16,194,515  tons,  of  which  15,874,098  tons 
were  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  320,417  tons  lignite.  In 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1901,  there  was  an 
increase  of  448,562  tons  in  the  output  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  and  a  decrease  of  21,178  tons  in  lignite,  making  a  net  increase 
of  427,384  tons. 

PETROLEUM  AND  HEAVY  OILS. 

The  imports  of  crude  petroleum  into  Havre  for  the  year  1900  were 
35,820  tons,  28,030  tons  of  which  were  received  from  the  United 
States  and  7,790  tons  from  Batum. 

The  imports  of  refined  petroleum  were  1,738  tons,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  4  tons,  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  crude  petroleum  was  imported  for  the  use  of  the  large  i*efineries 
located  at  Havre. 

The  imports  of  heavy  petroleum  oils  were  12,031  tons,  of  which 
11,197  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  the  remainder  from  Russia, 
England,  and  Germany. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  petroleum  and  heavy  oil  sta- 
tistics for  the  past  five  years.  Under  the  head  of  petroleum  are 
included  the  receipts  of  the  refined  product: 

Havre  petroleum  and  heavy  aU  statistiea. 
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No  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Parliament  on  the  proposed 
legislation  to  impose  a  manufacturing  tax  of  1.50  francs  (28.95  cents) 
per  100  kilograms  (220.4  pounds)  on  crude  mineral  oils.  The  details 
of  the  measure  were  given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  consulate. 

NICKEL. 

The  nickel  ore  imported  into  Havre  is  for  the  use  of  the  nickel- 
refining  company  (Soci^t^  Anonyme  Le  Nickel),  whose  works  are 
located  in  this  city.  The  imports  of  ore,  all  of  which  came  from  New 
Caledonia,  were  41,422  tons,  against  17,681  tons  in  1900  and  42,188 
tons  in  1899.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons  of  nickel  ingot»  were 
received  from  the  United  States. 

In  1901,  there  were  27,926  tona of  copper,  pure  and  alloyed,  imported 
into  Havre  and  3,149  tons  of  tin,  pure  or  alloyed. 


WINBS  AND  LIQUBURS. 

The  wine  crop  of  1901,  although  not  so  abundant  as  the  record- 
breaking  production  of  1900,  was  a  very  large  one,  being  1,531,208,571 
gallons,  as  compared  with  1,779,466,000  gallons  in  1900.     Such  large 
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yields  coming  in  two  successive  years  checked  the  importation  of  wine 
for  blending  purposes.     The  exports  were  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  importations  into  the  whole  of  France  in  1900  were:  Ordinary 
wine,  101,508,221  gallons,  and  dessert  wines,  10,189,195  gallons.  Most 
of  the  fonner  came  from  Algeria  and  the  bulk  of  the  latter  from  Spain. 
The  exports  of  ordinary  wine  were  69,953,091  gallons,  and  dessert 
wines  2,526,892  gallons.  The  principal  countries  to  which  the  wine 
was  sent,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  Switzerland,  (Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  Holland. 

The  exports  of  champagne  were  4,830,877  gallons,  the  principal 
countries  receiving  the  wine  being  England,  Belgium,  United  States, 
and  Grermany. 

Havre  imported  during  1901,  30,905  barrels  of  rum  and  tafia,  against 
29,104  barrels  in  1900  and  28,731  barrels  in  1899.  The  rum  trade  of 
Havre  during  the  year  suffered  a  veritable  crisis.  Less  than  half  the 
impoiits  entered  into  consumption,  and  the  prices  fell  from  60  francs 
(•11.58)  to  27  francs  (15.21). 

TALLOW. 

During  1901,  there  were  3,824  tons  of  tallow  imported  into  Havre, 
as  compared  with  3,304  tons  in  1900  and  5,696  tons  in  1899. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  tallow  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
less  was  received  from  that  country  than  for  many  years,  while  the 
imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  were  more  than  doubled.  Of 
the  receipts  in  1901,  the  United  States  furnished  1,106  tons  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  2,435  tons. 

The  United  States  has  this  year  imported  large  quantities  of  tallow 
and  palm  oil  from  Europe.  Another  feature  of  the  trade  has  been 
the  steady  demand  which  has  existed  during  the  whole  year  for  oleo 
stearine  for  shipment  to  our  country,  where  the  curtailed  production 
of  all  beef  fats  and  the  large  consumption  of  these  products,  which  are 
used  as  a  hardening  fat  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  compounds  from 
cotton  oil,  have  kept  the  prices  at  an  abnormally  high  figure. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1902,  the  imports  of  tallow  into  the 
whole  of  France  for  local  consumption  were  8,173  tons,  against  12,896 
tons  and  9,841  tons  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1901  and 
1900. 

^LARD. 

The  imports  of  lard  into  France  in  1901  were  the  lowest  for  many 
years,  being  2,709  tons,  against  5,952  tons  in  1900  and  7,966  tons  in  1899. 
The  decline  in  the  foreign  lard  trade  was  due  to  the  high  prices  which 
prevailed  in  the  United  States,  to  the  almost  prohibitory  duty  of  25 
francs  ($4. 825)  per  100 kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  nearly  2.25  cents  per 
pound,  levied  by  the  French  Government  on  all  foreign  lard,  to  the 
increasing  production  of  French  compound  laixi,  and  to  the  low  prices 
of  French  pure  lard.  The  latter  could  be  purchased  at  a  third  or  a 
quarter  less  money  than  the  American  product.  Since  the  1st  of 
•January,  1902,  the  quantity  of  American  lard  which  has  passed  into 
consumption  in  France  is  less  than  one-third  of  what  was  imported 
last  year,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  consumption  of  1900.  The 
imports  into  the  whole  of  France  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1902  were 
1,838  tons,  against  5,630  tons  and  8,810  tons  during  the  same  periods 
of  1901  and  1900.  The  receipts  from  the  United  States  were  1,472 
tons,  5,262  tons,  and  8,400  tons,  respectively. 
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SALT  PROVISIONS. 

The  high  prices  prevailing  in  America  for  all  food  products  caused 
the  imports  of  salt  provisions  into  Havre  to  again  decline.  They 
were,  in  1901,  1,014  tons,  against  1,846  tons  in  1900  and  2,810  tons  in 
1899.  Of  the  imports  of  1901,  922  tons  were  hog  meat  and  92  tons 
beef  products. 

But  little  dry  salted  bacon  was  received  during  the  year,  as  hams 
were  comparatively  cheaper  than  the  bacon.  Most  of  the  foreign  hams 
imported  into  France  are  shipped  from  Germany  and  England,  and 
are  often  American  hams  which  have  been  smoked  and  trimmed  in 
t^ese  countries  so  as  to  resemble  German  and  English  products. 

Of  canned  meats,  almost  the  same  quantity  has  been  imported  as 
for  the  last  years.  Of  those  received  in  France,  the  larger  portion  is 
reexported  either  to  French  colonies  or  used  as  ship  stores  for  vessels 
fitting  out  in  French  ports.  The  amount  of  canned  meats  actually 
consumed  in  France  itself  keeps  on  declining  steadily. 

The  imports  of  salt  provisions  into  the  whole  of  France  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1902  were  3,536  tons  of  salted  pork  products  and  135 
tons  of  salted  beef,  against  3,854  tons  of  salted  pork  products  and 
127  tons  of  salted  beef  during  the  same  period  in  1901,  and  7,201  tons 
of  salted  pork  products  and  118  tons  of  salted  beef  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1900. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  consequence  of  the  monster  cider  production  in  France  in  1900, 
and  the  decreased  consumption  of  the  beverage  owing  to  the  low  price 
at  which  wine  has  been  selling  for  the  past  two  years,  the  imports  of 
chopped  apples  into  Havre  in  1901  were  much  smaller  than  for  several 
years.  The  receipts  from  the  United  States,  the  country  from  which 
the  bulk  of  the  chopped  apples  received  in  Havre  is  shipped,  were 
779  tons,  against  1,705  tons  in  1900  and  2,318  tons  in  1899.  The 
imports  into  the  whole  of  France  during  the  same  periods  were  1,265 
tons,  5,208  tons,  and  6,791  tons,  respectively. 

The  French  crops  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  have  been  very  poor 
this  year,  which  has  caused  a  largely  Increased  demand  for.American 
products.  The  apple  trees  blossomed  remarkably  well,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  point  to  one  of  the  largest  productions,  but  a  cold 
and  wet  spring  prevented  the  fruit  from  setting,  and  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  summer  caused  much  of  the  young  fruit  to  fall. 
The  crop  is  a  very  irregular  one  this  year,  and  whereas  in  some  dis- 
tricts there  is  a  fair  amount  of  fruit  on  the  trees,  in  others  the 
orchards  are  bare.  Taking  it  all  around,  however,  the  crop  will  be  a 
short  one,  and  the  season  has  opened  at  higher  prices.  American 
chopped  apples  have  already  commenced  to  arrive,  and  more  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  follow  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  unless 
prices  in  the  United  States  should  rule  too  high. 

This  year's  wine  crop  will  be  smaller  than  those  of  1901  and  1900, 
and  prices  have  advanced  somewhat;  nevertheless,  the  lower  grades 
of  pure  wine  can  still  be  bought  at  prices  which,  in  some  instances, 
are  less  than  those  at  which  good  cider  can  be  produced. 

Under  the  existing  internal-revenue  regulations,  farmers  are  per- 
mitted to  distill  apple  and  pear  juice  and  convert  it  into  alcohol  free 
of  excise  duties  for  the  use  of  their  families  and  farm  hands.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  of  this  alcohol,  but  the  Government  super- 
vision is  necessarily  very  difficult,  and  the  privilege  known  under  the 
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name  of  "  Privilege  des  Bouilleurs  de  Cm  "  has  been  abused  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  loss  to  the  French  treasury  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  100,000,000  francs  ($19,300,000)  per  annum.  The  Gk)vernment 
seems  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse.  Measures  are  to  be 
proposed  during  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  opened  October  14 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  materially  curtailing  the  existing  privilege. 
It  is  thought  that  if  the  measure  passes  and  becomes  a  law  it  may 
result  in  a  large  supply  of  apples  and  pears  being  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  which  will  be  available  for  cider-making  purposes. 

I  have  had  many  complaints  made  to  me  both  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  chopped  apples  shipped  from  the  United  States  and  as  to  the 
weights  of  the  packages  received.  The  trade  in  American  chopped 
apples  would  no  doubt  be  lai^er,  if  more  reliance  could  be  placed  in 
the  goods  which  the  manufacturers  send  to  the  French  market.  Many 
parcels  have  arrived  in  a  fermented  condition  owing  to  defective  pack- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  to  the  fraudulent  addition  of  water.  The  loss 
to  the  importer  on  such  goods  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  profits  he 
can  possibly  expect  to  reap  out  of  the  business.  Even  when  the 
soaked  apples  are  not  fermented  on  arrival,  they  spoil  shortly  after. 

Some  dealers  in  the  interior  have  given  up  handling  American 
chopped  apples  in  consequence  of  the  goods  spoiling  in  their  ware- 
houses within  a  few  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  same;  whereas  when 
the  apples  are  properly  prepared  and  packed,  they  should  keep  sound 
and  fresh  during  an  entire  season.  There  have  also  been  cases  of 
false  packing,  cores  and  skins  being  found  in  the  barrels,  hidden  by 
layers  of  straight  goods  at  the  top,  and  also  false  indications  of  weight, 
amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  In  all  these 
points,  the  careful  and  honest  packers  and  shippers  have  to  suffer 
from  the  injury  to  their  trade,  which  results  from  the  actions  of 
unscrupulous  competitors. 

The  imports  of  chopped  apples  into  the  whole  of  France  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1902  were  2,009  tons,  against  1,379  tons  and  4,302  tons 
during  the  same  periods  of  1901  and  1900. 

PRUNES. 

The  importation  of  prunes  into  the  whole  of  France  during  1901 
was  the  smallest  for  many  years,  being  558  tons  as  compared  with 
1,874  tons  in  1900  and  3,310  tons  in  1899.  The  native  crop  this  year 
has  been  particularly  bad,  in  fact,  almost  a  complete  failure.  There 
has  already  been  a  good  trade  in  California  prunes  for  delivery  during 
the  coming  autumn ;  considerable  quantities  of  the  old  crop  have  been 
brought  forward,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  demand  for  California 
prunes  and  apricots  will  continue  until  next  season. 

The  packers  in  California  can  not  have  too  urgently  impressed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  paying  every  attention  to  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  quality  of  the  goods  they  ship  to  France.  A  few  com- 
plaints have  reached  me  in  this  respect,  also  as  to  weights  of  the  pack- 
ages. These  goods  are  packed  in  boxes  of  regular  weights,  and  there 
should  never  be  the  slightest  suspicion  in  the  buyer's  mind  as  to  the 
10  kilo,  or  12.5-kilo  (22  lb.  or  27  lb.)  boxes  of  California  prunes  or 
apricots  containing  a  fraction  less  than  what  they  are  claimed  to  hold. 

The  large  importation  of  these  foreign  fruits  is  sure  to  raise  consid- 
erable outcry  on  the  part  of  the  growers  of  French  plums  and  apri- 
cots. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  attempts  were  made  to  have  the 
duties  on  foreign  fruits  increased. 
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The  shortneHs  of  the  crop  has  induced  some  of  the  French  packers  to 
import  the  California  frait  in  bnlk,  repack  them  in  boxes  over  here, 
and  sell  them  as  '* California  prunes  packed  in  France." 

The  imports  of  prunes  into  the  whole  of  France  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1902  were  1,432  tons,  as  compared  with  20  tons  and  l,HdO 
tons  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  IdOl  and  1900. 

OLEAGINOUS  SEEDS. 


The  importations  of  oil-producing  seeds  into  Havre  in  1901  were 
70,722  tons,  against  61,159  tons  in  1900,  and  53,403  tons  in  1899.  The 
most  notable  increase  was  in  the  receipts  of  colza  from  India,  28,493 
tons,  against  6,301  tons  in  1900.  The  details  of  the  imports  for  the 
past  four  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Imports  of  oleaginous  seeds  into  Havre, 


Character. 


Bnropean  oolsa , 

Colaa  from  India,  Africa,  and  Japan 

Bajwaeed 

PeanntB 

Baviaen 

Cotton 

Othen 


Total 


1896. 


18m. 


Tona. 
I«,4fl7 
2,840 


Tk)ns, 
14,160 
2,601 


20,878 

106 

4,4n 

6,800 

U,(»0 

881 


22,086 


4,740 

2,200 

7.681 

184 


70,466        68,402 


1900. 


7\m«. 

6,700 

701 

8,540 

6,801 

12,510 
6,282 
5,000 

^*»% 
70 


61,160 


1201. 


Tons, 
7,01« 
2,878 


11,068 
2,407 
1,100 
2,268 
8,070 


70,782 


PROPOSED  DUTY  OX  OLEAGINOUS  SEEDS. 

Although  no  definite  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  bill  to  remove 
oleaginous  seeds  from  the  free  list  and  to  largely  increase  the  present 
duties  on  vegetable  oils  imported  into  France,  details  concerning 
which  were  given  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  consulate,  it  seems 
likely  that  fresh  and  determined  efforts  will  be  made  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Parliament  to  pass  the  measure.  This  matter  has  been 
under  discussion  in  the  legislature  for  several  years  past,  and  until 
now  it  has  been  successfully  opposed  by  the  numerous  industries 
which  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  status  quo,  but  the  agricultur- 
ists are  well  represented  in  the  present  houses,  and  any  proposal 
tending  to  increase  the  protection  on  farm  products  is  likely  to  meet 
with  much  favor. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL. 


The  trade  in  cotton-seed  oil  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  high 
prices  ruling  in  America,  and  also  by  a  largely  increased  home  pro- 
-duction  of  many  kinds  of  vegetable  oils.  For  instance,  the  imports 
from  India  of  decorticated  peanuts,  the  oil  from  which,  owing  to  its 
inferior  quality,  is  used  exclusively  for  soap-making  purposes,  reached 
the  large  total  of  106,000  tons  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year,  against  40,000  and  21,000  tons,  respectively,  during  the  same 
periods  in  1901  and  1900.  As  this  seed  yields  about  40  per  cent  of  oil, 
106,000  tons  represent  nearly  250,000  barrels,  which  some  years  ago, 
when  the  supplies  of  these  India  peanuts  had  fallen  to  almost  noth- 
ing, had  to  be  replaced  by  cotton-seed  oil.    This  oil,  called  arachide 
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oil,  has  been  selling  at  such  low  prices  that  some  of  it  has  even  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  American  soap  makers. 

While  this  low-grade  peanut  oil  has  been  extremely  abundant  and 
cheap,  the  imports  of  peanuts  in  the  shell,  which  come  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  have  fallen  below  those  of  last  year.  From  these 
peanuts  a  very  fine  neutral  edible  oil  is  made,  which  is  much  appreci- 
ated in  many  parts  of  France.  Owing  to  the  decreased  imports  of 
unshelled  peanuts  the  prices  of  the  oil  have  ruled  high  throughout 
the  year,  which  has  enabled  the  best  grades  of  American  cotton-seed 
oil  to  be  imported  into  France.  But  for  this,  the  imports  of  the  Amer- 
ican oil  would  have  been  still  more  restrict^,  as  the  olive  crop  in  this 
and  most  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  has  been  very  bountiful. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  into  France  for  the  three  years 
1901,  1900,  and  1899  were  48,226  tons,  54,070  tons,  and  72,837  tons, 
respectively.  Of  these  amounts,  the  United  States  furnished  45,200 
tons,  49,057  tons,  and  69,224  tons,  respectively;  2,654  tons,  4,730 
tons,  and  3,082  tons,  respectively,  were  received  from  England;  the 
balance  from  various  countries. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1902,  the  imports  were  20,735  tons, 
against  35,089  tons  and  39,032  tons  during  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1901  and  1900.  The  United  States  furnished  19,040  tons,  33,465 
tons,  and  36,302  tons,  respectively.  The  custom-house  statistics  are 
given  in  gross  weights,  and  include  the  weight  of  the  barrel.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  net  weight  of  oil,  one-sixth  should  be  deducted. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  that  moderate  quantities 
of  the  better  grades  of  edible  cotton-seed  oil  will  be  taken  by  France, 
provided  the  prices  are  not  too  high  in  America,  whereas  a  high 
range  of  values  like  those  which  prevailed  last  season  would  curtail 
the  consumption  considerably. 

The  prospects  for  the  importation  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  for 
soap-making  purposes  are  not  so  bright.  The  supplies  of  arachide 
and  sesame  oil  are  still  abundant  and  are  selling  even  for  future 
delivery  at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  for  an  equivalent  quality 
of  cotton-seed  oil.  The  early  reports  as  regards  the  new  crops  of  pea- 
nuts and  sesame  seed  in  India,  which  are  harvested  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  point  to  a  fair  yield ;  and  as  under  the  present 
customs  regulations,  oil  seeds  enter  France  free  of  duty,  while  cot- 
ton-seed oil  is  taxed  6  francs  (11.16)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) 
on  the  gross  weight  (equal  to  7.25  francs,  or  $1.40  on  the  net  weight, 
i.  e.,  4.25  cents  per  gallon),  there  is  little  chance  of  foreign  oils  com- 
peting with  the  domestic  article,  so  long  as  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  oil-producing  seeds. 

OIL  CAKE. 

There  has  been  an  increased  importation  of  oil  cake  from  the 
United  Statues  during  the  past  year.  The  French  custom-house  sta- 
tistics do  not  furnish  separate  figures  of  each  kind  of  cake,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  quantities  of  each  received.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  com  cake  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  cotton  cake  and  meal, 
whereas  linseed  cake  has  probably  remained  stationary. 

The  smaller  takings  of  cotton  cake  and  meal  are  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  quality  of  last  season's  shipments,  several  lots  having 
come  forward  which  were  decidedly  inferior  and  gave  rise  to  many 
complaints.    The  imports  of  corn  cake  would  also  have  been  larger 
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had  the  quality  of  the  goods  been  better.  The  consumer  finds  in 
some  cases  that  it  is  more  to  his  advantage  to  use  the  grain  itself 
for  fattening  purposes. 

The  imports  of  oil  cake  into  France  during  1901,  1900,  and  1899 
were  116,964  tons,  111,860  tons,  and  124,770  tons,  respectively.  The 
exports  during  the  same  periods  were  111,429  tons,  98,531  tons,  and 
74,272  tons,  respectively. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1902, 1901,  and  1900,  the  imports  were 
80,864  tons,  80,250  tons,  and  83,793  tons,  respectively,  and  the  exports 
109,980  tons,  76,754  tons,  and  66,719  tons. 

The  enormous  production  of  domestic  cake,  as  a  result  of  the  large 
imports  of  peanuts,  sesame,  and  cotton  seed,  also  affected  the  trade 
in  foreign  cake,  and  has  naturally  led  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
exports  of  the  products  from  France,  as  shown  by  the  above  statistics. 

The  bulk  of  these  exports  went  to  Germany;  69,996  tons  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1902,  against  48,440  tons  in  1901  and  40,644  tons  in 
1900.  The  rest  were  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic 
ports.  This  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  French  cake  must 
have  affected  to  some  extent  the  trade  in  American  cake  with  Ger- 
many and  other  European  countries  which  ordinarily  draw  their  large 
requirements  from  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  United  States  Treasury  statistics,  the  shipments 
of  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  to  Germany  and  Great  Britain  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  show  a  falling  off  as  compared  with 
the  previous  fiscal  year  of  139,000,000  pounds  and  29,000,000  pounds, 
respectively,  a  total  decrease  of  168,000,000  pounds.  The  exports  to 
other  European  countries,  however,  were  71,000,000  pounds  greater; 
the  net  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe  would  therefore 
be  98,000,000  pounds,  or  about  43,700  tons. 

NAVIGATION. 

Havre  being  one  of  the  most  important  maritime  gateways  of  north- 
em  Europe,  the  increase  of  the  foreign*  commerce  of  France  in  1901 
was  reflected  in  the  improvement  shown  in  the  shipping  industry  of 
the  i)ort  during  last  year.  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  nation- 
alities, loaded  and  in  ballast,  which  cleared  and  entered  Havre  in  1901 
was  5,983,638  tons,  an  increase  of  236,573  tons  as  compared  mth  1900, 
and  of  136,643  tons  over  1899. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  imports  of  cereals  were  about 
the  average  of  preceding  years,  and  that  the  importations  of  coal  were 
94,000  tons  less  than  in  1900,  the  improvement  may  be^  said  to  be 
encouraging. 

The  movement  of  navigation  of  the  port  for  the  last  ten  years,  ves- 
sels loaded  and  in  ballast,  the  entries  and  clearances  combined,  was 
as  foUows: 

Oeneral  movement  of  navigation  of  the  port  of  Havre  since  1892, 


Tear. 


1806 
1006 


Nnmber 

of 
▼ends. 


12,505 
12,984 
18,818 
12,888 
12,888 


Tonnage. 


6,1»,740 
6,002,712 
6,664,760 


Year. 


1807 
1808 
1800 
1000 
1001 


Number 
of 


18,206 
18,064 
12,728 
12,305 
12,800 


Tonnage. 


6,847.605 
6,878,544 
6,846,906 
6,747,086 
6,968,688 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 11 
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In  1901,  the  tonnage  of  French  steam  and  sailing  ships  entering 
and  leaving  the  port  of  Havre,  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  nations,  was  1,084,G71  tons,  the  tonnage  of  for- 
eign vessels  being  3,460,648  tons,  making  a  total  tonnage  of  4,545,319 
tons.  The  percentage  secured  by  French  vessels  was  23.9  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  23.7  per  ceint  and  24  per  cent  in  1900  and  1899, 
respectively. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  framers  of  the  measure  for  the  improvement  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  France,  which  became  a  law  April  7  last  and 
is  now  in  operation,  that  the  increased  assistance  granted  to  French 
vessels  in  the  form  of  bounties,  subsidies,  etc.,  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France. 

By  an  inspection  of  a  table  in  the  annex  to  this  report,  which  shows 
the  navigation  of  the  port  by  flag,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  for  many 
years  past,  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  is  done  in  English 
bottoms;  the  French  flag  comes  next;  then  follow,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  the  German,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and 
Spanish  vessels. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Spanish 
vessels  which  arrived  in  the  port  of  Havre  in  1901.  There  were  33 
vessels,  as  compared  with  7,  5,  and  3  vessels  in  1900,  1899,  and  1898, 
respectively.  The  augmentation  was  due  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Olazarri  line  of  Spanish  steamers,  with  regular  monthly  sailings  to 
New  Orleans  via  Cuban  and  Mexican  posts,  and  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  Spanish  tramp  steamers  which  have  entered  into  active  compe- 
tition with  English  vessels  in  the  cotton-carrying  trade  between  our 
Southern  ports  and  the  port  of  Havre. 

Owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  dyewood  trade,  there  was  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  shipping  under  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  flags. 

There  was  also  a  decUne  in  the  number  of  British  vessels,  but 
their  tonnage  was  increased,  which  shows  the  tendency  of  modern 
times  to  transport  merchandise  in  vessels  of  large  proportions.  Two 
large  cargo  boats  visited  the  port  of  Havre  last  year,  one  485  feet 
long  and  the  other  470  feet.  The  British  steamer  Mount  Temple^ 
belonging  to  Elder,  Dempster  A  Co.,  is  expected  shortly  from  New 
Orleans.  Her  cargo  will  consist  of  3,176  tons  of  cotton,  1,500  t-ons  of 
wheat,  240  tons  of  wood,  and  397  tons  of  staves  for  Havre,  and  2,785 
tons  of  wheat,  140  tons  of  wood,  and  25  tons  of  staves  for  Liverpool, 
a  total  of  8,268  tons.  She  is  a  steamer  485  feet  long,  59  feet  beam, 
and  30  feet  deep. 

The  French  coasting  trade,  which,  as  our  own,  is  completely  pro- 
tected from  foreign  competition,  showed  a  sliglit  increase  in  1901  in 
the  number  of  vessels  and  in  the  tonnage. 

The  size  of  the  local  merchant  fleet  remained  nearly  stationary. 
There  were  added,  either  by  construction  or  by  purchase  from  foreign 
sources,  26  vessels,  16  sailing  ships  and  10  steamers,  of  which  4  steam- 
ers and  2  sailing  vessels  were  foreign  built. 

The  merchant  shipping  law  of  1893  allowed  no  bounty  or  premium 
to  vessels  of  foreign  construction,  but  under  the  present  law,  vessels 
built  in  foreign  shipyards  and  registered  under  the  French  flag  are 
granted  a  subsidy  called  the  shipping  bounty  (compensation  d'arme- 
ment).  Although  the  bounty  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  the  subsidies 
given  to  vessels  of  home  construction,  yet,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
building  ships  in  French  dockyards  and  the  great  length  of  time 
required  for  delivery,  there  will  certainly  be  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessels  added  to  the  French  merchant  marine. 
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The  administr&tive  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  new  ship- 
ping act*  were  published  in  the  ^'Joamal  Officiel^  of  September  10, 
last  They  form  a  document  of  considerable  length,  in  94  articles 
and  occupying  28  columns  of  the  Journal.  It  was  from  uncertainty 
as  to  the  restrictions  in  the  distribution  of  the  bounties  that  might  be 
introduced  into  the  regulation  that  shipowners  have  hitherto  deferred 
their  purchases  or  orders  for  new  ships. 

Chapter  I  concerns  the  origin,  age,  measurement,  Imd  the  loading 
of  ships.  It  is  stipulated  that  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  be  entitled 
to  the  bounties  provided  for  by  the  law  of  April  7,  1902,  not  only  the 
hull,  but  also  the  engines  and  boUers  must  be  built  in  France. 

Chapter  II  designates  the  order  in  which  vessels  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bounties  prescribed  by  the  new  law.  Acoarding  to  the  law,  the 
maximum  tonnage  for  vessels  which  are  or  may  be  entitleil  to  the 
bounties,  in  addition  to  those  given  to  vessels  prior  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law,  is  fixed  at  500,000  gross  tons  for  steamers  and  100, iXX) 
tons  gross  for  sailing  vessels. 

The  global  tonnage  is  divided  as  follows:  French-built  vessels, 
steamers,  300,000  tons;  sailing  vessels,  100,000  tons;  foreign-built 
vessels,  200,000  tons. 

The  conditions  under  which  vessels  will  take  rank  vary  according 
to  whether  they  are  steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  French  construction, 
leistered  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1902,  or  foreign-built 
steamers,  or  French-built  steamers  registered  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law. 

Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  speed  trials.  According 
to  the  conditions  of  the  law,  only  steamers  which  on  their  speed  trials, 
half  loaded,  make  12  knots  per  hour  are  entitled  to  the  full  bounty. 
If  the  speed  exceeds  11  knots,  but  less  than  12  knots  per  hour,  when 
half  loaded,  the  bounties  are  decreased  5  per  cent. 

If  the  speed,  half  loaded,  is  from  10  to  11  knots  |)er  hour  only,  the 
bounties  are  reduced  10  per  cent. 

No  bounties  are  granted  to  steamers  which,  when  half  loaded,  do 
not  make  at  least  10  knots  per  hour  on  their  speed  trials. 

In  order  that  the  tests  of  speed  may  be  properly  made,  the  regula- 
tions provide  for  the  constitution  in  each  maritime  district  of  France, 
as  weU  as  in  the  French  Colonies,  of  one  or  several  commissions  com- 
posed of  the  following  members:  A  naval  officer,  a  naval  engineer, 
a  naval  constructor,  appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine;  an  engi- 
neer of  Grovemment  docks,  apx>ointed  by  the  minister  of  public  works; 
a  customs  official,  appointed  by  the  minister  of  finance,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  district,  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  commerce. 

Chapter  lY  sets  forth  the  manner  in  wiiich  are  to  be  determined 
the  distances  from  port  to  port  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
payment  of  the  bounties. 

Chapter  Y  relates  to  the  regulations  and  conditions  imposed  upon 
subsidized  vessels  for  canying  the  mail.  According  to  the  text  of  the 
law  of  1902,  the  owners  of  these  vessels  are  not  only  obliged  to  guaran- 
tee the  carrying  of  the  mail,  but  must  also,  if  the  Government  exacts 
it,  carry  parcels  sent  by  post. 

«  A  special  report  on  the  French  shipping  law  was  pnbliBhed  in  Consular  Reports 
No.  259,  April,  ltK)2,  and  a  supplementary  report  m  Consular  Reports  No.  202, 
July,  1902. 
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Chapter  YI  enters  into  the  details  of  the  formalities  and  conditions 
to  obtain  payment  of  the  construction  and  navigation  bounties.  For 
the  former,  the  declaration  must  specify  whether  the  vessel  is  intended 
for  a  French  owner  or  a  foreign  one.  The  bounty  is  the  same  in  either 
case. 

For  the  navigation  and  shipping  bounties,  the  declaration  required — 
in  three  copies — must  state  the  name  and  domicile  of  the  owner  and 
captain,  the  name  and  port  of  the  vessel,  mth  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  sail  or  steam,  wood  or  iron;  the  place  where  the  hull  was 
built,  that  of  the  engine  and  boilers;  the  date  of  launching,  if  a 
foreign-built  vessel;  the  place  and  date  of  registration  in  France;  the 
gross  and  net  tonnage;  the  maximum  loading  capacity,  the  speed,  and 
the  crew  list.  If  the  ship  is  foreign  built,  a  declaration  must  be  made 
that  it  is  not  mortgaged  for  more  than  one-half  its  value. 

The  final  chaptenb  refer  to  the  deductions  made  from  the  bounties 
for  the  benefit  of  seamen's  benevolent  institutions,  to  the  local  dues, 
and  to  other  details  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

NEW  HARBOR  WORKS  AT  HAVBE. 

Work  on  the  harbor  improvements  of  the  port  of  Havre  has  con- 
tinued without  intermission  throughout  the  year,  although  but  little 
progress  has  been  made.  The  stonework  of  the  new  north  jetty  is 
about  completed.  In  the  month  of  September  last,  a  contract  was 
given  for  the  construction  of  a  mole  in  masonry  to  replace  the  old 
north  jetty  and  for  the  demolition  of  the  work  north  of  the  present 
entrance  channel,  to  allow  for  the  construction  of  the  new  entrance. 

The  riprapping  for  the  south  jetty  is  partly  finished  and  work  is 
proceeding  on  the  new  entrance  gate.  The  construction  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  and  the  new  channel  of  approach  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  the  present  channel.  In  order  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  port  may  not  be  interfered  with,  the  new  approaches  will 
be  finished,  ready  for  service,  before  the  final  work  of  demolition  of 
the  south  jetty,  which  would  obstruct  the  present  channel,  is  com- 
menced. According  to  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  new  harbor 
works  recently  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havre,  it  is 
thought  that  the  new  entrance  to  the  basins  and  the  new  channel  will 
be  open  to  navigation  at  the  end  of  1904. 

The  lengthening  of  dry  dock  No.  4  was  completed  on  December  16, 
1901.  It  is  capable  of  docking  vessels  600  feet  long.  Its  dimensions 
are  as  follows:  Length,  656  feet;  width  of  dock  gates,  98^  feet.  The 
level  of  the  sill  is  33^  inches  below  the  zero  of  the  marine  charts  of 
Havre,  and  the  high  level  of  the  blocks  is  29|  inches  below  the  afore- 
said zero. 

The  new  crane  on  the  Quai  de  Madagascar,  with  a  capacity  of  120 
tons,  is  finished  and  ready  for  service.  Beside  the  above,  there  are 
60  stationary  cranes,  ranging  in  capacity  from  H  tons  to  70  tons,  and 
13  floating  cranes,  from  1^  to  10  tons. 

Details  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Havre  were  given 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  consulate. 

BMIGBATION. 

The  official  emigration  statistics  for  the  year  1901  show  that  the 
number  of  emigrants  embarked  at  the  x>ort  of  Havre  was  the  largest 
ever  known,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  emigratfon  in  1902  will 
be  still  greater. 
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There  were  35,478  steerage  passengers  whose  destination  was  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  1,565  who  went  to  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  making  a  total  of  37,043;  an  increase  of 
4,826  as  compared  with  1900,  of  13,099  with  1899,  and  of  20,366  with 
1898. 

The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  in  Havre  since  January  1  of  the 
present  year  for  transportation  to  the  United  States  has  been  so  great 
the  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique  has  found  it  necessary  to 
dispatch  extra  steamers. 

The  movement  of  passengers  at  the  port  of  Havre,  not  including 
emigrants,  for  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: 

MovemetU  of  passengers  at  Havre  {emigrants  not  included)  for  the  last  three 

years. 


Lines. 


Trans-Atlantic 

Anglo-Frencli 

CoMtiniT 

Honfler,  TrouTiUe  ft  Oaen 

Total 


DepartnroB. 


1809. 


7  ' 

12!iM7 

8,011 

212,516 


286,275 


1900. 


8,807 

17,002 

2,886 

200,606 


229,427 


1901. 


7,245 

18,882 

8,619 

218,280 


287,976 


Anriyals. 


1809. 


16,688 

18,946 

8,602 

211,605 


245,486 


1900. 


28,184 

15,884 

2,791 

197,064 


288,878 


1901. 


18,446 

14,724 

8,885 

212,008 


248,907 


TRANS-ATLAiniC  PASSENGER  SERVICE  AT  CHERBOURG. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  passengers  who  embarked 
and  disembarked  at  Cherbourg  during  1901,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  different 
trans- Atlantic  lines  in  1900  was  unusually  large,  owing  to  the  exposi- 
tion at  Paris  that  year. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  movement  of  the  passenger 
service  at  Cherbourg  for  1901  and  1900: 


FlafiT  and  line. 

Steamers. 

1 

1001. 

1000. 

1001. 

1000. 

1001. 

1000. 

rRKKCH. 

Havre  to  West  Coast  of  AMea 

Number. 
6 
1 

6 

Number. 
4 

7,689 
1,800 

16,817 

5,218 

Number. 

Number. 

Havre  to  Madagascar 

■NOlilSH. 

St.  Thomas  to  Southampton 

10 

1 
46 

27,006 

8,890 

146,004 

186 

280 

Rio  Janerk)  to  Soathampton 

1 

BnetDoe  Ayres  to  Soathampton 

New  York  to  Antwerp  via  Cherbourg. 

48 
0 

IW 

80 

48 

8 

1 

88 

160,707 
66,600 

812,840 
48,0i2 

118,561 
9,762 
8,086 

210,120 

801 

288 

12,600 

70 

750 

80 

16 

8,687 

1,060 

OMRMAM. 

New  York  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  . . 
Brfusll  to  Hamburv 

206 

80 

82 

0 

081,824 

102,094 

104,098 

27,675 

21,071 
248 

Buenos  Ayres  to  Hamburg 

478 

Iffonteridieo  to  Hamburg  r. 

71 

AMBR1CAN. 

Southampton  to  New  York 

44 

254,081 

6,250 

Total 

8R» 
1 

878 
45 

1,468,862 

1,651,874 
108,(128 

18,866 

80,818 

Decrease  hi  1901 

12,047 
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VITAL  STATISTICS. 

There  were  4,036  births  in  the  city  of  Havre  during  1901,  of  which 
2,049  were  masculine  and  1,987  feminine;  an  increase  of  117  over  1900. 
Of  the  births,  591  were  illegitimate. 

There  were  1,234  marriages;  an  increase  of  42  as  compared  with  1900. 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  were  3,357;  a  decrease  of  588  as  com- 
pared with  1900,  and  a  decrease  of  116  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  past  five  years. 

The  death  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  was  25.7,  against  33.1  in  1900, 
32.2  in  1899,  and  28.7  in  1898.    The  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  688. 

There  was  still  a  large  mortality  of  children  under  5  years  of  age, 
the  deaths  numbering  1,025,  against  1,232  in  1900. 

There  were  70  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  against  316  in  1900,  and 
653  deaths  from  consumption,  as  compared  with  645  during  the  pre- 
vious year. 

QUARANTINE  MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  BUBONIC 

PLAGUE  IN  FRANCE. 

By  the  terms  of  the  presidential  decree  of  April  15,  1897,  vessels 
arriving  from  a  locality  recognized  as  contaminated  with  plague,  or 
carrying  raw  or  manufactured  wool,  body  linen  used  or  unused,  bed- 
ding used  or  unused,  or  green  hides  which  have  been  brought  from  a 
plague-infected  country,  can  enter  France  or  Algeria  only  by  the 
ports  of  Marseilles,  Algiers,  Pauillac,  St.  Nazaire,  Havre,  and  Dun- 
kirk. In  1900,  the  health  office  of  Havre  was  authorized  by  the  French 
Government  to  permit  ships  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Kouen, 
after  a  partial  disinfection  at  Havre,  provided  they  did  not  carry  any 
suspected  merchandise,  or  goods  which  could  not  be  disinfected  by 
steam.  Before  allowing  the  vessel  to  proceed  up  the  Seine,  the  health 
officer  at  Havre  is  obliged  to  make  a  special  report  to  Paris  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  ship,  and  receive  permission  from  the  Grov- 
emment  health  authorities. 

According  to  the  instructions  from  Paris  of  October  1,  1900,  and 
the  decree  of  September  26,  1901,  it  is  rendered  obligatory  for  the 
local  health  officer  to  disinfect  clothes  and  effects  used  during  the 
voyage,  and  also  the  parts  of  the  ship  occupied  by  the  passengers  and 
crew.  Protective  screens  must  be  erected  to  prevent  rats  leaving  the 
ship,  and  after  the  cargo  is  completely  discharged,  the  hold  must  be 
hermetically  sealed  and  fumigated  with  sulphur.  The  dead  rats  are 
afterwards  either  burnt  or  reserved  for  bacteriological  examination. 
If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  health  officer  it  is  deemed  necessary,  he  can 
disinfect  the  vessel  and  cargo  by  sulphur  before  the  cargo  is  dis- 
charged. Before  taking  a  new  cargo,  an  inspection  of  the  vessel 
should  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  operation  of  disinfection 
has  given  satisfactory  results,  and  if  the  vessel  is  in  a  good  sanitary 
state. 

When  a  foreign  port  is  declared  by  the  French  Government  to  be 
contaminated  with  pll^gue,  the  above  regulations  are  put  into  force. 

The  local  health  officer  informs  me  that  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  no  cases  of  bubonic  plague  discovered  in  France  outside  of 
the  quarantine  stations. 
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street  cak  lines  of  havre. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  the  street-car  lines  and  funicular 
railways  of  Havre  during  1901  were: 

Soci^ti  du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  la  Cdte  {Steam  Punicular), — Length,  1,126  feet; 
cost  of  installation  np  to  December  31, 1901,  $111,816;  receipts,  $16,338;  expenses, 
$9,214;  net  profits,  $6,124. 

Electric  tramway  from  Havre  to  MontivUliers, — Length,  8f  miles;  cost  of 
installation  np  to  December  31, 1901,  $281,606;  receipts,  $56,909;  expenses,  $61,191; 
net  profits,  $5,718. 

Punicular  de  la  Cdte  Sainte-Marie. — Length,  abont  five-eighths  of  a  nule; 
cost  of  installation  np  to  December  31, 1901,  $114,448;  receipts,  $5,700;  expenses, 
$6,644;  net  profits,  $66. 

Compagnie  Qhvh'ale  Frangaise  de  Tramways, — Length,  18^  miles;  total  cost  of 
installation,  $1,403,475;  receipts,  $284,975;  expenses,  $185,571;  net  profits,  $99,400. 
This  comx)an7,  which  operates  the  principal  tramway  lines  of  Havre,  also  has 
street  car  systems  in  the  cities  of  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Orleans,  and  Tnnis.  Its 
capital  is  $6,176,000. 

THE  WESTINGHOU8E  WORKS  AT  HAVRE. 

One  of  the  principal  industrial  establishments  of  Havre  is  that  of 
the  French  Westinghouse  Company  (Soci6t6  Anonyme  Westinghouse). 
This  company  has  an  invested  capital  of  20,000,000  franca  ($3,600,000), 
and  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  Westinghouse  inter- 
ests in  France. 

The  works,  situated  at  Graville,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  in 
convenient  proximity  to  the  Western  Railway  and  to  the  docks,  com- 
prise an  area  of  some  50,000  square  yards,  over  17,000  of  which  are 
covered  by  buildings.  They  are  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
machinery,  most  of  which  is  American,  specially  adapted  for  the  rapid 
and  economic  production  of  electrical  apparatus  of  every  description. 

The  head  offices  are  at  Havre;  but  the  company  also  owns  large 
works  at  Freinville,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  where  is  carried  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  famous  Westinghouse  air  brake.  The  company 
has  agencies  in  Paris,  Lyons  Lille,  Nancy,  Toulouse,  Brussels,  Milan, 
Madrid,  etc. 

Business  on  the  Continent  being  dull  at  present,  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  at  the  Havre  works  is  not  more  than  500;  but  it 
is  expected  in  the  near  future  to  find  employment  for  1,200  or  1,500 
men.     The  operatives  are  mostly  French,  with  a  few  Belgians  and   - 
Swiss.     There  is  also  a  small  number  of  American  electrical  engineers. 

The  French  Westinghouse  Company  has  proved  by  experience  that 
the  French  workman  is  a  good  operative  when  working  under  Ameri- 
can control  and  according  to  American  methods  and  practice.  The 
operative  force,  carefully  trained  by  American  foremen  and  engineers, 
has  now  reached  a  rapidity  and  excellence  of  production  rarely  met 
with  on  the  Continent. 

Labor  is  cheap  in  Havre,  the  skilled  mechanics  earning  from  12  to 
15  cents  an  hour,  while  the  pay  of  the  day  laborer  varies  from  7  to  9 
cents.  Most  of  the  skilled  operatives,  however,  can  earn  up  to  20 
cents  an  hour  at  piecework. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6.30  a.  m.  till  noon,  without  any  stop 
for  breakfast,  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  till  6  p.  m.,  making  a  ten-hour  day. 

As  there  is  no  Saturday  afternoon  closing,  each  man  works  sixty 
hours  per  week. 
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One  of  the  head  officers  of  the  company  writes  me  as  follows: 

The  low  wa^e  rate  of  lahor  is  connterbalanced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  high  cost 
of  raw  material,  coal,  etc.;  bnt  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  given  American 
management  and  methods  and  a  proper  training  of  the  French  operatives,  the 
cost  of  production  in  France  can,  for  the  same  output,  be  brought  as  low  as  in 
America.  This  fact  should  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
manufacturer  who  finds  his  sales  in  Europe  seriously  handicapped  bv  high  ship- 
ping rates  and  prohibitive  duties  on  American-made  goods,  which,  by  tne  way, 
are,  for  electrical  apx>aratus  imported  from  the  United  States  into  France,  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  when  importea  from  European  countries.  This  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  reciprocity  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 

The  discrimination  against  American-made  electrical  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  is  even  greater  in  some  cases  than  that  men- 
tioned above.  Take,  for  example,  a  dynamo  weighing  5,000  kilograms 
(11,028  pounds)  or  over.  The  American  machine  would  have  to  pay 
a  duty  of  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  net  if 
imported  direct  from  the  United  States,  while  the  duty  on  a  German 
machine,  imported  direct,  if  50  per  cent  of  the  material  is  cast  iron, 
would  only  be  12  francs  (12.32)  per  100  kilograms. 

There  are  only  three  categories  of-  duties  for  American  dynamos, 
while  there  are  seven  for  machines  imported  from  European  countries, 
which  are  entitled  to  the  minimum  tariff,  as  follows: 

[Per  100  kfloB  (820.46  ponnds)  net.! 

Duties  on  dynamos  imported  into  France  from  United  States:  Francs. 

Weighing  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds)  or  more _  80=$5.79 

Weighing  from  50  kilos  (110.23  pounds)  to  1,000  kilos   45=  8.69 

Weighing  from  10  kilos  (22.05  pounds)  and  not  more  than  60  kUos.  100=19. 80 

From  countries  enjoying  the  henents  of  the  minimum  tariff: 

Weighing  5,000  kilos  (11,023  pounds)  or  more  and  containing  at 

least  50  per  cent  of  cast  iron 12=  2. 82 

Same,  containing  less  than  50  "per  cent  of  cast  iron 20=  3. 86 

Weighing  from  2,000  kilos  (4,409.2  pounds)  to  5,000  kilos  and  con- 
taming  at  least  50  i)er  cent  of  cast  iron 18=8.47 

Same, containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of  cast  iron 20=  8.86 

Weighing  from  1,000  kilos  to  2,000  kilos 20=  8.86 

Weighing  from  50  kilos  (110.23  pounds)  to  1,000  kilos 80=  6.79 

Weighing  from  10 kiloe  (22.05 pounds)  to50 kilos 80=16.44 

Small  detached  parts  of  electrical  machines,  weighing  lees  than  1  kilo  (2.2 

pounds) ,  and  arc  liunps  imported  from  the  United  States  i>ay  a  single  duty  of  100 

francs  ($19.80)  per  100  kilos. 

Francs. 

When  imported  from  a  favored  nation  the  duties  are: 

Small  detached  i>artB  of  electrical  machines  weighing  less  than  1 

kilo  when  for  machines  weighing  more  than  2,000  kilos  (4,409.2 

pounds) 85=$6.76 

Same,  for  machines  weighing  from  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds)  to 

2,000  kilos 40=  7.72 

Same,  for  machines  weighing  from  200  kilos  (440.9  pounds)  to 

l,000kilos 45=  8.69 

Same,  for  machines  weighing  1  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  to  200  kilos 60=11 .  58 

Same,  less  than  1  kilo 76=14.48 

Arc  lamps 60=11.58 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  it  is  very  difficult  for  American  elec- 
trical apparatus  to  compete  in  France  with  that  made  in  European 
countries. 

TRADE  RELATIONS  OF  HAVRE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Havre  to  the  United  States, 
includiug  returned  American  goods  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  ended  June  30, 
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1902,  was  $877,426.30,  a  decrease  of  $449,628.59  as  compared  with 
1901,  and  a  diminntion  of  $1,293,537.40  in  comparison  with  the  fiscal 
year  1900,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  values  for  each 
quarter: 

VcUuea  of  declared  exports  from  Havre,  including  returned  American  (foods. 


Quarter  ending- 


September  80 .. . 
Oeoeimber  81 — 

March  81 

June  80 

Total 

Inl90fii 


180»-1900. 


1648,660.90 
780,876.60 
726,im.Qe 
1<I7,«6.18 


2,170,068.70 
1,808,687.40 


1000-1801. 


|2M,a8.40 
886,127.60 
280,012.96 
6e6,78a76 


1,887,064.80 
440,088.60 


1901-1908. 


$804,866.67 
916,766.84 
188,9e&07 
808,880.88 


877,486.80 


The  details  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Havre 
for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  are  given  in  a  table  annexed  to  this 
report. 

The  falling  off  in  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district 
was  due  mostly  to  the  decline  in  the  shipments  of  copper  and  crude 
rubber,  two  products  in  which  there  is  much  speculation.  The  crisis 
which'exists  in  the  copper  trade  has  so  restricted  the  operations  that 
the  imi)orts  of  American  copper  into  Havre  during  1901  were  16,300 
tons  less  than  in  1900,  and  the  exports  1,720  tons  less.  The  shij)- 
ments  of  rubber  to  the  United  States  were  3,850  tons  less  than  in 
1900.  The  decline  in  the  rubber  trade,  besides  the  speculative 
operations  in  the  product,  was  also  due  to  the  increased  purchases 
of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  of  production.  The  values 
of  the  exxK)!^^  of  hides  and  goatskins  also  showed  a  falling  off  in 
1901-2  of  $38,913  and  $43,913,  respectively,  as  compared  with 
1900-1901.  The  shipments  of  hides  of  neat  cattle  from  Havre  to  the 
United  States  have  become  smaller  each  year  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  disinfection  of  French  green  hides  destined  for  the  United  States 
are  strictly  enforced  at  this  consulate,  and  as  the  steamship  com- 
panies having  direct  or  indirect  communication  mth  our  country 
insist  upon  the  production  of  a  disinfection  certificate,  or  a  certificate 
declaring  that  the  hides  are  dry  salted  or  arsenic  cured  before  receiv- 
ing the  goods  on  their  steamers,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  exporta- 
tion is  accomplished  by  shipping  the  hides  to  England  and  thence  to 
the  United  States  as  English  products. 

Other  articles  in  which  there  was  a  decline  in  the  value  of  declared 
exports  were  ostrich  and  vulture  feathers,  benedictine,  ocher,  pepper, 
and  wool. 

The  shipments  of  cocoa  to  the  United  States  were  considerably 
larger  than  for  many  years;  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  exports 
of  coffee,  dyewood  extracts,  Percheron  horses,  nickel,  cheeses,  and 
pebbles.  The  latter  are  the  sea  fiints  (galets  de  mer)  gathered  along 
the  shore  from  Havre  to  St.  Val^ry  sur  Somme,  and  are  intended  for 
grinding  purposes  and  for  making  the  cheaper  grades  of  porcelain. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  kinds  of  food  which  are  shipped 
from  Havre  every  week  to  New  York  for  the  use,  principally,  of  the 
French  colony  in  that  city.  In  season,  there  are  sent  fresh  artichokes, 
beans,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflowers,  lentils,  mushrooms,  pease,  x>ota- 
toes,  lettuce,  shaUots,  various  French  cheeses,  soles,  and  even  fresh 
oysters. 
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Owing  to  its  proximity  to  and  its  direct  and  indirect  communica- 
tions with  the  shipping  ports  of  the  United  States,  Havre  is  one  of 
the  most  important  centers  in  Europe  for  the  i*eception  and  distribu- 
tion of  American  products. 

Its  commerce  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the  interior  of  France 
is  carried  on  by  means'  of  48  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  26 
of  which  are  French  and  22  foreign ;  by  the  Western  Railway,  which 
has  a  close  connection  with  the  Northern  Railway;  by  the  Tancarville 
Canal  and  River  Seine,  by  which  ivccess  is  obtained  to  the  great  canal 
system  of  France. 

Last  year,  the  total  imports  declared  at  the  Havre  custom-house 
were  nearly  two  millions  of  tons,  22  per  cent  of  which  were  American- 
made  goods.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  the  whole  volume  of  trade 
passing  through  the  port,  as  large  quantities  of  merchandise  are 
received  which  are  transported  in  bond  to  foreign  countries  or  are 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  interior  and  do 
not  appear  in  the  local  statistics. 

If  the  value  of  goods  is  considered,  the  volume  of  trade  of  the  port 
of  Havre  is  even  more  important.  For  instance,  while  the  weight  of 
the  imports  into  Havre  during  1900  was  33^  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
the  merchandise  received  at  the  port  of  Marseilles,  the  values  of  the 
imports  into  the  two  places  were  1223,000,000  and  $233,000,000,  respect- 
ively, a  difference  of  less  than  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  latter  port. 

The  imports  of  American  merchandise  into  Havre  during  1901  were 
430,448  tons,  a  falling  off  of  8,880  tons  as  compared  with  1900.  The 
diminution  was  due  not  only  to  the  largely  decreased  imports  of 
American  copper,  but  also  to  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  nearly 
all  of  the  American  food  products,  owing  to  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  United  States.  A  short  corn  crop  in  our  country,  like  that 
of  last  year,  curtailing  as  it  does  the  production  of  so  many  products, 
has  far-reaching  effects  upon  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  many  different  varieties  of  American  goods 
which  are  brought*  every  week  to  Havre  by  the  French  Line,  one  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  manifest  of  one  of  its  steamers.  The  Touraine^ 
on  one  of  its  recent  voyages,  landed  the  following  merchandise,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  of  American  production,  viz:  Dried  apricots,  dyna- 
mos and  other  electrical  apparatus,  typewriters,  couplings,  asbestos, 
silvei*ware,  household  articles,  photographic  apparatus  and  materials, 
phonographs,  oars,  bicycles  and  parts,  jewelry,  refined  oil,  wheat,  par- 
quetry, cigar  boxes,  watch  cases,  watches,  sausage  cases,  cocoa,  coffee, 
picture  frames,  rubber,  carbon,  blacking,  chairs,  shoes,  canned  beef, 
canned  soups,  water  meters,  seashells,  leather,  electrotypes,  ink, 
machine  gears,  cash  registers,  flour,  steel  and  iron  wire,  insulated  rub- 
ber wire,  furs,  air  guns,  grease,  gilsonite,  graphite,  lubricating  oils, 
printed  matter,  toys,  newspapers,  linen  ware,  books,  sewing  machines, 
other  machines  (including  shoe-making  machinery),  motors,  novelties, 
tools,  gold,  sandpaper,  paper,  paper  pulp,  perfumery,  patterns,  shovels, 
dried  prunes,  chopped  apples  and  pears,  spices,  pumps,  wood  pulleys, 
printing  and  other  presses,  hardware,  medicinal  roots,  springs,  emery 
wheels,  water  turbines,  wheels,  ribbons,  lard,  soap,  saws,  silk  goods, 
tobacco,  pictures,  drums,  vaseline,  glassware,  bladders,  clothing,  pre- 
served meats,  vises,  and  whisky. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE. 

France  is  a  larger  importing  nation  than  the  United  States.  In  1901, 
the  value  of  merchandise  received  in  the  former  country  was  15910,- 
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000,000,  against  $823,000,000  imported  into  the  United  States.  Of  the 
French  imports,  $603,000,000  were  raw  materials,  $155,000,000  alimen- 
tary products,  and  $153,000,000  manufactured  goods.  Of  the  latter, 
the  United  States  furnished  only  $18,000,000,  or  a  little  less  than  12 
per  cent. 

The  trade  of  our  country  with  France  is  handicapped  to  some  extent 
by  the  heavier  freights  and  custom  duties  our  shippers  have  to  pay, 
Id  comparison  with  their  German  and  English  comi)etitors,  and  no 
doubt,  if  the  commercial  agreement  now  existing  between  France  and 
the  United  States  were  extendi  to  cover  other  articles,  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  materially  increased.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether,  under  the  present  conditions,  more  of  our  manu- 
factured goods  could  not  be  exported  to  this  country?  My  answer 
would  be  in  the  affirmative,  considering  the  good  quality,  the  low 
price,  and  the  efficiency  of  American-mc^e  pr(^ucts.  The  methods 
which  American  manufacturers  use  in  introducing  their  goods  in 
France,  however,  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  they  employ 
in  their  own  markets.  My  views  upon  the  subject  are  embodied  in 
a  letter  I  recently  wrote  to  one  of  our  large  commercial  institutions, 
extracts  from  which  follow. 

What  the  future  of  our  export  trade  will  be  when  our  exporters 
have  reduced  the  exploitation  of  their  goods  abroad  to  an  exact 
science,  as  our  German  and  English  competitors  have  done,  would 
be  hard  to  forecast.     In  my  opinion,  the  outlook  is  rosy. 

Take  France  as  an  example  of  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  good 
field  for  an  increase  in  our  trade  in  manufactured  goods.  I  speak  of 
manufactured  goods,  for  the  exportation  of  our  food  products,  cereals, 
and  raw  materials  must  continue  to  augment  proportionately  to  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  to  supply  the  normal  increase 
in  demand.  According  to  the  official  French  customs  statistics,  the 
total  imports  into  France  in  1901  were  valued  at  $910,000,000,  of 
which  the  United  States  contributed  $93,000,000 — ^a  fraction  over  10 
per  cent.  We  sent  to  France  15  per  cent  of  her  wood  imi)orts,  20  per 
cent  of  the  machines  and  machinery  imported,  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
tools  and  hardware,  11.8  per  cent  of  the  lumber  and  woodwork,  7  per 
cent  of  the  dressed  skins,  1.25  per  cent  of  the  chemical  products, 
18.75  per  cent  of  the  oil  cake,  and  7  per  cent  of  the  rubber  goods 
received.  The  imports  of  paper  pulp,  jewelry,  watches,  clocks, 
pottery,  and  glassware  from  the  United  States  were  so  comparatively 
small  that  they  were  included  under  the  general  term  of  other  articles. 
Now  the  question  is  whether  the  above  percentage  can  be  increased. 
I  think  it  can. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are  over  50  of  our  manufacturing  con- 
cerns which  are  properly  represented  in  France.  I  mean  that  there 
are  not  over  the  above  number  of  American  houses  which  have  had 
agencies  in  Paris,  with  agents  in  the  provincial  cities  who  canvass 
their  various  districts  to  advertise  their  goods  and  to  solicit  orders. 

Havre  is  a  city  of  130,000  inhabitants;  but  if  one  wished  to  buy 
American  dairy  machinery,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  without 
either  going  or  writing  to  Paris.  In  that  city,  he  would  find  the 
machines  made  by  one  or  two  American  houses  only,  and  sold  by 
French  concerns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  agricultural  centers, 
French,  Danish,  and  Swedish  churns,  centrifugal  separators,  butter 
workers,  etc.,  are  extensively  advertised  and  kept  in  stock.  There 
are  few  hotels,  caf ^s,  or  restaurants  in  the  farming  districts  of  France 
in  which  posters  are  not  displayed  advertising  American  harvesting 
machinery  and  giving  the  name  of  the  nearest  resident  agent.     But  I 
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have  never  seen — and  I  have  traveled  over  a  large  portion  of  France — 
an  advertisement  of  a  potato  digger  and  sorter,  or  any  of  this  class  of 
labor-saving  machines  which  are  so  extensively  nsed  in  the  United 
States. 

American  ice-cream  freezers  for  family  use  can  be  bought  in  several 
of  the  department  stores  of  Havre;  but  if  yon  wanted  a  household 
refrigerator,  the  use  of  which  is  constantly  increasing  in  France,  you 
would  find  one  store  which  keeps  them,  but  only  one  make,  and  that 
not  of  the  best.  If  you  wanted  an  American  base-burner  stove,  you 
might,  i)erhaps,  find  one  or  two  French  imitations  on  sale;  but  to  have 
the  genuine  article,  if  you  happened  to  know  the  agents  of  American 
stoves  in  Paris  (for  they  are  not  advertised),  you  could  write  and 
would  receive  a  catalogue  in  reply,  from  which  a  selection  could  be 
made.  If  the  stove  chosen  was  in  stock,  you  would  receive  it  in  about 
a  week.     If  not  on  hand,  you  would  have  to  wait  at  least  six  weeks. 

Two  of  the  best  makes  of  American  lawn  mowers  can  be  bought  in 
Havre.  American-made  shoes  are  being  more  extensively  displayed  in 
the  shop  windows,  but  good  assortments  are  by  no  means  kept  in  stock. 
I  have  never  seen  American  fire  and  burglar  proof  safes  on  sale  in 
this  city,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  one  being  used. 

American  lathes  and  other  machine  tools,  made  by  several  of  our 
principal  manufacturers,  can  be  bought  from  the  machinery  dealers 
of  Havre.  If  the  tool  desired  should  not  be  on  hand,  the  dealer  can 
easily  get  it  from  the  agents  in  Paris,  where  large  stocks  are  kept; 
but  if  a  builder  wished  to  introduce  into  a  house  the  American  sys- 
tem of  heating  by  hot  water  or  steam,  or  to  furnish  bathrooms  with 
American  specialties,  he  would  find  much  trouble  in  doing  so.  Sev- 
eral of  my  friends  have  porcelain  bath  tubs  and  sanitary  water- 
closets,  but  they  sent  to  England  for  them. 

American  building  hardware,  locks,  etc.,  are  also  but  little  known 
in  the  French  provincial  towns;  neither  are  American  sporting  im- 
plements. In  the  past  five  years,  outdoor  sports  have  become  very 
popular  in  France.  Formerly,  football  and  tennis  were  confined  to 
Paris,  where  there  is  always  a  large  colony  of  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish, but  now  these  games  are  extensively  played  in  the  provinces. 
I  have  never  seen  American  balls,  rackets,  nets,  etc.,  used.  In  my 
opinion,  with  proper  methods,  our  trade  with  France  in  the  tollow- 
ing  products  could  be  materially  increased:  Steam  fire  engines; 
printing  presses;  printing  materials;  hardware  (including  locks); 
builders'  hardware;  hot-air  and  gas  engines;  chairs,  desks,  and  other 
ofiice  furniture;  parlor  organs;  mechanical  piano  players;  chemical 
products,  etc. 

Spasmodic  attempts  to  create  foreign  trade  are  never  successful. 
If  our  manufacturers  really  desire  to  secure  outlets  abroad  for  their 
products,  they  should  make  systematic  efforts,  based  on  sound  busi- 
ness methods,  to  do  so.  They  should  become  conversant  with  the 
needs  and  mode  of  life  of  the  foreigners  to  whom  they  wish  to  sell 
their  wares,  and  then  furnish  goods  which  will  be  acceptable.  Let 
our  exporters  treat  the  foreigners  courteously  and  kindly ;  make  them 
feel  that  they  can  get  what  they  want  and  that  they  can  always  de- 
pend upon  quick  and  complete  shipments  of  their  orders.  The 
principle  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  foreigners  will  not  increase 
our  export  trade.  They  know  what  goods  they  can  sell,  and  the 
prices  they  can  pay.  Even  more  care  and  attention  should  be  given 
to  filling  foreign  orders  than  those  for  the  home  markets,  for  mis- 
takes are  harder  to  rectify.     Do  not  send  too  much  or  too  little,  but 
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execute  the  order  exactly  as  it  is  given,  or  else  vexatious  delaj'^s  are 
bound  to  occur,  with  possibly  a  refusal  of  the  goods  and  a  lawsuit, 
and  certainly  loss  of  future  trade.  One  of  the  largest  wood  importers 
in  France  tells  me  that  he  is  almost  tempted  to  give  up  entirely 
the  handling  of  American  wood.  He  says  he  seldom  receives  a  cargo 
which  is  according  to  order.  Either  the  amoant  is  in  excess  or  it 
falls  short,  and  often  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that  which  he  expected 
to  get.  The  American  shipper,  recognizing  that  the  order  is  not 
properly  filled,  writes  that  the  question  of  quantity  and  quality  can 
be  left  to  arbitration.  This  way  of  doing  business  is  always  unsatis- 
factory to  the  buyer,  as  he  never  knows  what  he  may  expect,  and 
there  js  an  unforeseen  expense. 

METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  sooner  American  exporters  learn  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment, the  better  chance  they  will  have  of  successfully  meeting  foreign 
competition  in  the  French  markets.  For  example:  Austrian  oak  in 
France  commands  a  higher  price  than  American  oak,  and  is  used  in 
preference,  although  in  many  cases  the  former  is  not  as  good  as  the 
American  wood.  The  reason  is  that  the  Austrian  shippers  are  careful 
in  having  their  wood  sawed  to  the  metric  dimensions  called  for  by  the 
French  consumers,  while  the  American  shippers  send  their  wood  sawed 
to  inches.  There  may  not  be  much  difference  in  the  measurements,  but 
there  is  enough  to  make  the  French  cabinetmaker  prefer  the  Austrian 
oak.  The  French  customs  law  permits  the  free  entry  of  certain  woods 
if  they  are  sawed  to  more  than  2  decimeters  (7.87  inches)  square  in 
the  logs.  If  the  logs  measure  even  a  small  fraction  under  the  above 
dimensions,  they  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  1.50  francs  (28.9  cents)  per  100 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds).  Frequently,  owing  to  careless  sawing  and 
unfamiliarity  with  metric  measurements,  American  shippers  send 
logs  to  Havre  which  measure  less  than  7.87  inches,  perhaps  at  one  end 
only,  which  forces  the  consignee  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  whole  log. 

At  the  present  time,  our  country  is  enjoying  wonderful  prosperity. 
When  the  reaction  takes  place  and  there  is  a  serious  depression  in  our 
home  markets,  our  manufacturers  vrill  realize  that  foreign  trade  is  an 
important  factor  of  our  industrial  life.  Those  who  have  kept  up  busi- 
ness relations  with  foreign  consumers  and  have  outside  outlets  for 
the  sale  of  their  goods  will  be  the  last  to  reduce  their  working  force, 
to  run  on  short  time,  or  to  sacrifice  their  overproduction  by  selling  it 
at  a  loss  on  the  home  markets. 

A.  M.  Thackara,  Consul. 

Havre,  October  30,  1902, 

Tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  principal  ports  of  Europe, 


Port. 


Maneniee. 

Havre 

Bordeaux. 
l>imklrk .. 

Rouen 

Hamburg. 
Rremen ... 
Bottordam. 
Antwerp.. 
Genoa , 

ft 


1800. 

1806. 

1809. 

1000. 

4,786.277 

6,006.880 

6,806,064 

6,164,481 

8,877,468 

8,164,448 

2,017,606 

2,874,828 

1,948,884 

1,689,006 

1,676,864 

1,000,064 

1,467,106 

1,700,467 

1,648,628 

1,618,770 

002,186 

1,162,700 

1,184,280 

1,806,860 

6,802,826 

7,866,000 

7,768,000 

8,041,000 

1,788,809 

2,464,800 

2,406,748 

2,404,060 

2,018,426 

6,761,806 

6,148,888 

6,860,704 

4,606,277 

6,424,826 

6,887,416 

6,688,000 

8,869,782 

4,660,706 

4,567,490 

4,880,882 

1001. 


6,681.780 
8,046,486 
1,012,788 
1,678,068 
1,186.415 
8,888,000 
2,880,802 
6,888,  BB4 
7,610,088 
6,000,671 
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French  and  foreign  navigation  at  Havre,  not  including  vessels  calling  or  engaged 

in  French  coasting  trade. 


Year. 

Frencli 

VeflBOlB. 

ForBiflrn 

▼688618. 

Total 
toniiag6. 

Y6ar. 

French 

▼esselB. 

Foreign 
veesels. 

Total 
tonnage. 

1802 

1,268,282 
1,167,665 
1,060,240 
068,768 
1,061,806 

8,086,858 
8,065,270 
8,606,448 
8,121,108 
8,154,870 

4,800,065 
4,282,044 
4,662,692 
4,060,871 
4,285,706 

1807 

1896 

1,088,005 
1,106,881 
1,168,096 
1,006,207 

1,084,  on 

8,868,185 
8,024,060 
8,8115,020 
8,881,154 
8,400,648 

4,485,880 

1888 

4,780,060 

1804 

1800 

4,468,725 

1805 

1000 

4,867,451 

1806 

1001 

4,545,810 

Deep-^ea  navigation  at  Havre  {entrances  and  clearances),  not  indudinq  vessels 

calling. 


Year. 

French 
ve88el8. 

Foreign 
veaaels. 

Total 
tonnage. 

Year. 

French 
veaaslB. 

Foreisn 

▼688618. 

Total 
tonnage. 

1802 

880,096 
780,064 
660,005 
007,818 
046,444 

1,096,687 
,  1,108,018 
1,818,454 
1,045,876 
1,060,125 

1,060,688 
1,888,062 
1,964,440 
1,658,104 
1,715,660 

1897 

070,018 
007,467 
708,050 
042,068 
000,070 

1,100,282 
1,860,254 
1,188,804 
1,100,328 
1,228,868 

1,842,800 
2,028,711 
1,892,700 
1,742,411 
1,890,860 

1808 

1808 

1804 

1890 

1805 

1000 

1896 

1901 

Navigation,  by  flag,  at  Havre — Statement  shounng  the  entrances  and  clearances, 
saU  and  steam,  loaded,  French  coasting  trade  not  included, 

ABBIVALS. 


Flag. 


French 

Gernjtn ... 
American  . 

English 

Austrian  . . 

Belgian 

Danish 

Spanish 

Dutch 

Italian 

Norwegian 
Portnguese 

Bnsslan 

Swedish... 
Others 


1806. 


Ships. 


8S1 

241 

2 

1,375 

5 

7 

25 

8 

85 

12 

138 

4 

8 

87 

8 


Tonnage. 


458,  i52 
864,060 

8,248 
1,207,604 

3,351 

1,681 
19,090 

4,201 
46,576 

8,101 
80,186 

6,063 

4,871 
21,766 
10,017 


1800. 


Ships. 


871 
288 


1,276 
0 
1 

22 
5 

76 

25 
104 

18 
8 

25 
5 


Tonnage. 


482,811 


1,025,405 

7,788 

465 

18,804 

12,140 

44,850 

14,102 

07,710 

27,841 

4,106 

16,802 

7,878 


1900. 


Ships. 


841 

221 


1,342 


18 
7 

78 

26 

162 

5 

8 

80 
5 


Tonnage. 


488,806 
860,267 


1,003,740 


13,187 
16,800 
47,806 
15,072 
08,640 
10,080 

5,012 
23,666 

8,346 


1801. 


Ships. 


861 

224 

1 

1,268 


13 
88 
81 
10 
114 

1 

14 
40 

5 


Tonnage. 


478,687 

804,184 

2,125 

1,106,898 

6,886 


12,547 
01,854 
40,884 
14,638 
72,065 
807 
11,400 
83,766 
5,200 


DEPABTUBBS. 


French 

Qerman 

American  .. 

English 

Austrian  ... 

Belj^ian 

Danish 

Spanish 

Dutch 

Italian 

Norwegian . 
Portuguese. 

Bussian 

Swedish 

Others 


401 
228 


1 

2 

86 


76 


51 

2 

16 

86 

8 


602,214 
840,676 


470,051 

245 

868 

10,816 


44,658 


28,887 

4,068 

0,405 

10,016 

17,761 


428 

221 


624 
1 


20 

2 
70 

0 
89 
12 

5 
30 

8 


605,098 
863,010 


405,021 
2,225 


18,008 

4,070 
40,080 

8,088 
24,087 
27,624 

2,100 
17,267 

7,108 


880 
206 


87 
2 

82 
2 

42 
2 
0 

28 
2 


585,181 
348,548 


454,841 


10,060 
8,087 

66,180 
1,867 

10,425 
8,817 
7,284 

16,702 
4,028 


864 
214 

1 
068 

1 


85 
16 
78 
5 
88 


7 

16 
1 


580,751 
888,161 

1,658 
583,480 

1,777 


22,580 
89,107 
65,283 
4,680 
26,077 


11,664 
8,606 
1,416 


eubope:  fbance. 


Yeu. 

i.™.„. 

TonDW- 

y~ 

Number. 

To™„. 

i 

T,TM 

ill 

Si 

dumber  and  tonnage  of  vemela  belongiiig  to  the  port  of  Havre. 


T«r, 

Steunen. 

SidUiiKveneta. 

Tottil. 

Nnmber. 

Tonuce. 

Nomber 

Tonnw. 

Number,  Toim>ge. 

1805 

Si 

UB 

i«e 

II 

is 

181 
IBT 

;i 

iw 

M',«e 

BBS           184 

Vestela  added  to  the  ntercAant  m 


le  o/  Ham-e,  either  bg  eotutruetum  orpunhage. 


Tear. 

Btetun. 

Ball. 

StavD. 

Boll. 

Total. 

i 

No. 

1 
11 

Jfo. 

I 

IS 

Tom. 

So. 

"^ 

17 

1 

TonM. 

Merehandige  received  and  exported  at  Havre. 


FMmehcoaBttogdwJB. 

ToU 

Importa. 

BiportB.     Total. 

Bntrlea. 

Clear- 

ToUI. 

1,|«'I,1H 

iS:S 

l,m«i,  ii» 

III 

8,(iai,s5t 

ses.eii     ^  ■  -  Kia 

li  IssI 

7gi:mt    2,-Mi.-m 

MS 

ess!  MS 

ii 

813^870 

Tan,. 

ill 

088 

401, %3,    881 

Si  1 

Beeeee 

1 
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OOMMEROIAL   RELATIONS ANNUAL  EBP0BT8. 


OenercU  importations  into  Havre,  for  the  years  1899, 1900,  and  1901. 


Articles. 


BasketBand  cord  work 

BoatB 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horxia  of  cattle 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqnenrs 

Oamphor 

Chexnical  products 

Coal * 

Caontchonc 

Carriages 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

CereiUsand  flour 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper 

Cotton 

Dyestnffs  and  tannin  (crude) 

Dyestuffs  (manufactured) 

Elephants*  tusks  and  tortoise  shells 

Fruits  (table) 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Grain  and  oleaginous  fruits 

Qrease: 

A«<TinA.i  and  other,  excepting  fish  grease 
Fish 


Hair. 

Hair  (horse) , 

Indigo 

Lead.. 


Lobsters  (fresh  and  canned) 

Machines - 

Meat  (fresh  and  salted) 

Medicines 

Minerals 

Mother-of-pearl  and  shells 

Nuts  (gallnutsand  filberts,  broken  or  ground). 
Oils: 

Heayy  and  petroleum  residues 

Yolaule  and  essences 

Pure  fixed.... 

Petroleum  and  schist 

Oilcake 

Pepper ^ 

Phormium,  reeds,  etc 

Resinous  products,  excepting  that  of  pine 

Bice. 


Baffo,  salep,  and  other  f ecula . 
Snns  and  leather: 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Sugar 

Tea. 


Textiles,  blaid,  and  ribbons 

Thi 

Tobacco 

Tools  and  manufactured  metal 

Vegetables  (dry  and  flour  of) 

Vegetable  fibers 

Wax  (animal) 

Whalebone 

Wines ^ 

Wood  (common) 

Wood  (dyewood  and  cabinetmaldng) 

Wool 

Zinc 

Various  articles 


1^. 


Total. 


Tons. 

1,480 

81,67B 

9,rd0 

9,648 

799 

12,a04 

701,767 

5,087 

aoe 

6,290 
U0,148 

80,477 
129,818 

88,806 
168,608 


88 

4,666 

2,178 

^,019 

14,067 


819 


668 


1,280 
15,006 
8,061 
1,260 
47,422 
2,116 
1,148 

12,229 

89 

14,224 

87,189 

18,989 

1,610 

7,606 

1,872 

9,787 

6,666 

24,782 

462 

28,660 

464 

2,049 

8,968 

6,214 

2,470 

16,212 


869 

UO 

24,106 

75,460 

117,711 

9,421 

8,688 

68,849 


1,876,274 


1900. 


Tons. 

1,649 

26,084 

11,718 

8,629 

1,025 

18,632 

876,646 

6,108 

2,248 

7,886 

122,211 

27,880 

106,672 

46,648 

160,440 


47 

5,868 

2,746 

63,090 

9,621 


666 
'686' 


1,278 
17,866 

2,064 

966 

28,901 

2,980 

8,188 

13,441 

69 

10,285 

86,717 

84,686 

2,072 

7,894 

1,411 

18,814 

8,749 

81,158 

606 

15,885 

668 

2,092 

8,908 

11,128 

8,126 

18,782 


96 

28,260 

80,709 

122,625 

8,876 

6,961 

64,896 


2,051,760 


1901. 


Tons, 

1,788 

22,278 

5,196 

8J80 

466 

11,175 

780,792 

6,222 

188 

6,068 

161,611 

25,970 

160,682 

29,451 

170,628 

5,441 

1,644 

88 

1,975 

1,880 

70,714 

6,061 

1,549 

182 

184 

460 

668 

1,866 

18,078 

1,028 

766 

48,840 

2,144 

2,817 

12,061 

U,726 

87,686 

17,811 

8,768 


1,270 

11,696 

8,618 

22,686 

887 

21,066 

770 

4,070 

8,ltt 

18,704 

2,278 

18.818 

U,185 

661 

184 

17,878 

88,040 

88,066 

18,746 

1,676 

48,088 


1,978,880 


General  exportations  from  Havre,  for  the  years  1899, 1900,  and  1901, 


Articles. 


Boats 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Butter 

Caoutehouc 

Oarrlages 


Tons. 
8,866 
4,418 
2,908 
2,824 
1,187 


Tons. 
9,208 
4,880 
1.968 
8,676 
861 


Tons, 
9,874 
8,180 
8,096 
8,460 
080 


EUBOPE:    FRANCE. 
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General  exportations  front  Havre,  for  the.  year  1SD9,  VHH),  and  1001 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Cereals  (grain  and  flonr) 

Cheeee 

Chemicals ^ 

Coal 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Colors 

Copper 

Cotton 

Dyewood  extrat^ts 

Pish  (canned, Halted, etc.) 

Fruits  (table) 

FHrnitm-e  and  woodwork 

Glue 

Hair 

Indigo 

Iron  and  8te(*l  (cast) 

Machines 

Medicines 

Millinery 

Millstones 

Minerals 

Oils: 

Fixed  ptxre 

Volatile  and  oRHences 

Paper  (cardboard,  books,  and  engravings) 

Pepper 

Phormlum,  reeds,  etc 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Seeds 

Skins  and  leather: 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Sugar 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Vegetables  (dry  or  canned) 

W&e 

Wood  (foreign) 

Wool 

Various  articles .' , 

Total 


1899. 


17,645 
1,:«8 

12,191 
aB7,101 

14,870 

96,621 
2,598 

ll,Oe() 
5,605 

12,768 
2,337 
2,508 
9,937 
1,346 
408 
113 
5,200 
6,115 
3,154 
2,171 
1,260 
8,282 

4,488 
87 
7,728 
1,221 
1,519 
14,666 
8,170 

16,142 

2,696 

22,831 

8i,rai 

1,561 
14,814 
1,934 
7,962 
7,206 
2,164 
88,426 


669,823 


1900. 


Tons. 
32,092 

1,505 

11,065 

291,472 

15.613 

51,3:« 

2,315 
10, 178 
10,686 

""'2,'2i9" 


10,907 
1,198 
543 
110 
7,653 
4,764 
2,094 

i,4r3 

1,667 
1,860 

2,918 
138 
6,289 
1,097 
1,440 
14,825 
2,678 

13,002 
2,450 

18,262 

27,668 
1,370 

11,574 
2,102 
9,587 


1001. 


4,067 
104,464 


r04,881 


Tons. 

34,912 

IJSU 

18,487 

307,024 

13,072 

27,054 

2,046 

6,969 

4,020 

9,530 

2,^^ 

2,502 

4,725 

1,051 

471 

141 

8,458 

5,748 

3,274 

1,946 

2,226 

474 

3,068 
118 

6,309 

1,590 

951 

13,353 

1,692 

11,497 
1,916 

15,907 

28,831 
1,945 

18,815 
1,840 
9,212 
3,720 
8,297 
159,506 


751.948 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  fiscal  years  1900 ^  1901,  and  1902, 


Articles. 


Albumen 

Antiques 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Asphalt 

Automobiles 

Billiard  cue  tip  \ 

Blacking 

Bone  chips 

Books  

Brandy  

Bristles 

Bronze 


Brushes 

Camphor 

Caoutchouc 

Caviar 

Chalk 

Cheese: 

Brie 

Oamembert 

Colommiers... 

Gruydre 

Pont  rEvSquu 

Port  de  Salut . 

Roquefort 

Chemicals 

dmsmiNi 


1000. 


$8,019.48 


8,907.80 
2,174.09 


43.62 


10,478.05 


197.88 


666,899.72 
115.80 
162.12 


42,180.06 


107.60 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 12 


1001. 


$607.54 

1,284.04 

109.81 

1,505.02 


173.09 


817.23 
7,000.00 


10,829.94 
226.39 


14,466.64 
165,884.06 


19,718.11 

20,770.23 

138.49 

2,626.08 

135.09 

882.05 

688.62 

26.41 

374.88 


1902. 


$6,  !XNi.  02 
207.74 


4W.  20 
1 ,  360. 08 


62,910.26 


340.1)0 

42,823.71 

115.80 

6,0(M.(a» 

101.  (Ml 

l,00fi.24 

5,964. rr 
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Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  fiscal  years  1900, 1901,  and  190^—ConiAnned. 


Articles. 


Church  onuunenta 

Cocoa 

Coflfee...: 

Confectionery 

Copper 

Coraage(old) 

Garozonuts 

Cow  hair 

Currency 

Dice 


Dominoes 

Dyewood  extract. 

Emery 

Feathers: 

Ostrich 

Vulture 


Pigs 

Flour 

Flour  pastes  . 
Fruit  ftresh). 

Furniture 

G^elatin 

Qame 

Glue. 


Glycerin 

Gum  arable. 
Hai'dware  .. 
Hats  (fiber) . 

Hemp 

Horses 

Indigo 

Ink 


Keyrings 

LampsEebdes 

Liqueur  (benedictine) 

Machinery 

Marble 

Mustard 

Nickel 

Ocher 

Oils: 

Copra 

Palm 

Petigrain 

Rape  seed 

Paintings 

Papen 

Adhesive 

Tracing 

Pftt6  d6  f oie  gras 

Pearl  (mother  of) 

Pebbles  (flint) 

Pens 

Pepper 

Porcelain 

Preserves  (jam) 

Raphia 

Saddlery 

Saffron 

Sausages 

Seed  (clover) 

Senna 

Silk  goods 

Skins: 

Calf 

Deer 

Goat 

Snails « 

Tea 

Tin 

Tin-plate  advertisements. 

Tobacco 

Tonka  beans 

Toothpicks 

Tripe 

TruflLes 

Vanilla 

''''egetables: 

Artichokes 

Beans 

Brussels  sprouts 

Cauliflower 

Lentils  , ,      


1900. 


19,249.94 

180,106.80 

259.00 

768,140.08 

10.463.10 


19,764.94 
20,266.00 


802.88 
70,086.11 


7,979.79 


608.80 


406.06 
114.80 


266.74 


16,191.86 
4,006.68 


70,066.87 
119.82 


41.68 

61,069.29 

6,486.82 

82,862.97 


i42.94 
82.87 


1,216.64 

1,167.00 

126.10 


1,938.98 


1,216.19 

12,896.66 

642.83 

1,829.68 


87,989.89 


RAi.  AQ 

292.27 

14,272.14 


188.18 
■985."67 


8,847.64 
26,784.28 


1901. 


$281.49 
8,089.66 
1,416.86 


446,482.91 

12,002.19 

1,766.22 

6,427.84 


960.86 
39,462.64 


59,110.68 


rd.09 


8.86 
165.02 


886.11 


1902. 


$123,228.28 
82,228.06 


66,886.60 


868.66 
106.81 

88,671.96 


84.24 

41,578.02 
1,800.81 

15,774.74 

■■"787."88' 


487.06 


6,017.86 

9,112.70 

40.24 

66,176.89 

77.61 

1,428.60 

175.65 

814.16 

11,254.06 

601.20 

2,429.25 

718.18 


77,266.79 


70,781.51 
466.61 


168.74 
'2^908.92 


1,206.18 

8,851.84 
896.67 


88,612.18 
11,778.75 


4,174.62 


173.61 

451.91 

47,715.66 

292.76 

18,776.66 

18,766.67 

110.97 


40.63 


706.66 
3,006.11 
1,171.25 


212.30 

15,749.20 

132.490.83 


784.39 


76,829.01 


286.17 

50.61 

49,082.15 

806.99 

14,797.41 

21,921.37 

869.23 

■""■96.'66 


264.87 

178.30 

8,886.85 

12,996.28 

85.80 

4,988.76 


728.76 


10,84a  60 

794.88 

2,061.96 


109.06 

38,848.11 

1,966.29 

26,819.01 

774.28 

140.02 

624.93 

4.08 

188.20 

1,090.27 

1,775.45 

96.60 

114.10 

5,481.97 

4,654.60 

1,460.27 

835.65 

57.81 

196.51 
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Dedared  exportf  to  the  United  Statt»,  fiacai  year»  1900, 1901,  and  /9Df— Continued. 


.      Arttcke. 

|«|>.             na. 

'"sssssr"""" 

SSS -":"■:;::::;■::::::::::::;:;:;:■::;■■;::::::::: 

iiiiiiT"»»ii:s 

tesr"::"":;:;":::;-:":  :;::":::::::::::::::::;: 

Fiutic 
Wmlnut.- 


Ratamed  Am^cu  gindi. . . 


.   i.iei.Wi US     l.9H.a 


Total..- e.i™,« 


l.3£i.i»t.r«      <fn,tX.2D 


The  increase  in  the  porcelain  industry  of  this  diBtrifit  during  the 
past  year  haa  been  quite  remarkable.  There  were  so  many  orders  left 
over  from  1901  that  the  factories  could  scarcely  spare  time  to  make 
their  annual  inventories.  The  bright  promise  of  a  record  year  in 
production,  however,  was  seriously  menaced  by  a  long  strike  vfaici 
began  about  the  Ist  of  April  and  continued  for  six  weeks. 

This  strike  was  caused,  not  by  demandR  for  higher  wages,  hot  V 
questions  of  factory  government.  The  operatives  claimed  iht  rem 
to  go  out  of  or  into  the  workshops  whenever  they  chose.  TV  Tamnt- 
facturers,  on  the  other  baud,  declared  that  if  any  workstn.  i-f-  »■ 
building  without  permission  he  should  forfeit  the  rratinn  -  rt-  oc 
day.     After  a  long  and  painful  struggle,  the  operativf^  -inti^ 

Since  the  strike,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  bw  h-a  >»vn  r^ 
ward  as  rapidly  as  possible;  all  the  factories  an  wires:  tzI  o^ 
and  orders  are  plentiful. 

The  prices  of  porcelain  and  raw  materials  reaan  a**:  zk-  — i  ^ 
nor  ia  there  any  marked  cliange  in  wages.     TV  "^an  -^^«-  -  . 
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HUMAN  HAIR. 

The  latest  annual  human-hair  market,  held  in  Limoges  in  June,  1902, 
was  the  largest  for  many  years.  A  vast  quantity  of  hair  was  disposed 
of,  the  reason  for  which  is  easily  explained.  The  recent  strikes  in 
several  industries  and  the  unfavorable  agricultural  conditions  of  1001 
ea.used  much  suffering  among  the  working  classes,  and  the  women  and 
girls  were  willing  to  part  with  their  hair  for  a  little  ready  money.  In 
very  prosperous  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purchase  human  hair. 

GLOVKS   AND  SKINS. 

Two  of  tlie  largest  tanneries  in  France,  where  kid  and  lamb  skins 
are  tanned  for  gloves,  are  situated  in  this  consular  district.  Glove 
makers  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  are  supplied  with  skins  pre- 
pared at  these  works. 

Many  glovers  live  in  Limoges  and  ^uljacent  villages,  but  the  trade 
is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Parisian  and  London  commission  houses, 
which  annually  ship  thousands  of  gloves  to  their  customers  in  the 
United  States. 

PAPER. 

The  paper- making  industry  of  this  part  of  France  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Most  of  the  output  is  manufactured  from  straw.  Of 
this  kind  of  paper,  there  has  been  a  large  overproduction,  and  as  a  result, 
prices  are  low  and  some  factories  have  either  shut  down  or  are  work- 
ing without  profit.  Manufacturers  are  trying  to  find  new  outlets  for 
their  goods,  and  recently,  efforts  have  been  made  to  open  up  a  trade 
with  Cuba. 

DYESTUPFB. 

Central  France  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  chestnuts  in 
Europe.  The  wood  of  these  trees,  when  old,  is  used  very  extensively 
in  making  dyes  and  tannic  acid.  Several  large  factories  of  this  kind 
established  in  the  Limoges  district  annually  consume  many  tons  of 
chestnut  wood.  They  sell  most  of  their  output  in  France  and  Great 
Britain.  One  British  firm  buys,  or  receives  on  consignment,  the 
entire  production  of  the  most  important  factories,  and  these  ship- 
ments are,  in  turn,  resold  to  the  United  States.  French  dyes  and 
tannic  acid  are  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  trade  than  those  of 
American  manufacture,  and  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

The  kinds  of  canned  goods  that  are  being  exported  from  this  section 
to  America  are  undergoing  a  change;  it  is  evident  that  Calif ornian 
fruits  are  displacing  the  French  product,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  here  in  this  country.  The  value  of  the  goods  shipped 
is  about  the  same  as  in  former  years,  but  instead  of  vegetables  and 
mushrooms,  France  is  exporting,  in  increasing  quantities,  p&t^s  de 
foie  gras,  game,  poultry,  and  walnuts.  Great  care  and  cleanliness 
are  observed  in  the  preparation  of  these  products. 

The  canners  state  that  their  trade  is  prosperous,  and  that  during 
the  past  year,  they  received  orders  from  commission  houses  in  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Paris,  and  even  Hamburg,  for  goods  to  supply  the 
American  demand.     Most  of  the  canned  vegetables  is  shipped  to  South 
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America,  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  colonies;  the  South  American 
trade  is  especially  large.  The  French  market  is,  of  course,  the  most 
important;  the  army  and  navy  department  take  large  quantities  of 
all  kinds  of  canned  goods  for  the  officers'  mess. 

IMPORTS. 
▲OBICULTURAI.    MACHINERY. 

The  quantity  of  agricultural  machinery  imported  into  this  district 
is  steadily  increasing. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Department  of  State/'  attention  is  called 
to  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  rural  districts  of  central 
France,' viz,  the  replacing  of  cattle  by  horses  as  beast>s  of  burden. 
This  change  is  necessitated  by  the  exodus  of  so  many  able-bodied 
peasants  to  the  cities,  who  are  drawn  there  by  the  apparently  higher 
wages  offered,  the  shorter  hours  of  work,  and  the  attractions  of  city 
life. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  "colons,"  stewards,  and  small  proprietors  to 
obtain  enough  laborers  to  work  the  soil.  As  a  consequence,  the 
demand  for  labor-saving  machinery  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  on 
the  increase.  The  flail  is  giving  place  to  the  thresher,  the  sickle  to 
the  reaper  and  binder,  the  scythe  to  the  mower,  and  the  ox  and  the 
cow  to  the  horse.     The  change  is  gradual,  but  continuous. 

British,  German,  and  French  implements  are  not  as  popular  as  the 
American,  but  those  firms  that  have  made  the  most  careful  study  of 
the  requirements  of  the  French  trade  and  have  adapted  their  machinery 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  ground  and  people  are  being  rewarde<l 
by  larger  orders  than  are  the  houses  that  try  to  force  the  sale  of  imple- 
ments unadapted  to  the  French  market. 

A  thorough  study  of  local  conditions  should  be  made  by  every  man- 
ufacturer that  desires  to  sell  here.  Capable  representatives  should 
visit  the  large  "foires"  (fairs)  and  "concours  agricoles "  which  ai'c 
held  in  the  different  cities  of  the  provinces,  and  especially  the  *'con- 
cours  generals  agricoles,"  which  takes  place  in  Paris  during  the 
spring.  There,  these  agents  can  converse  with  the  inhabitants  and 
ascertain  for  themselves  the  requisites  for  success. 

SHOE  MACHINERY. 

Since  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900,  there  has  been  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  making  of  shoes. 

Large  shoe  factories  have  been  started  all  over  France,  and  machine- 
made  shoes  are  replacing  the  old-fashioned  hand-made  articles.  The 
success  of  the  American  machines  is  remarkable. 

American  exporters  have,  in  every  instance,  been  wise  enough  to 
send  over  experienced  American  engineers  or  operators,  who  not  only 
set  up  the  machines  properly,  but  also  remain  long  enough  to  instruct 
the  French  machinists  how  to  run  them.  As  a  consequence,  many 
hundreds  of  our  machines  are  now  to  be  seen  in  France,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  other  European  country.  The  American  operatives  and  en- 
gineers are,  as  a  rule,  a  veritable  revelation  to  the  native  workmen. 
The  success  of  these  machines,  which  have  entirely  revolutionized  the 
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shoe  trade  in  France,  is  another  proof  of  what  has  been  repeatedly 
claimed  in  previous  reports,  viz,  that  American  engineers  and  ma- 
chinists should  invariably  accompany  American  machinery  shipped 
abroad. 

TYPBWRITBRS,  CASH  RBGISTEBS,  BTC. 

These  machines  are  just  finding  their  way  into  French  offices,  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces.  The  United  States  holds  the  lead  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  classes  of  goods.  One  reason  that  the  sales  have 
heretofore  been  so  restricted  is,  that  the  agents  employed  by  the  ex- 
porting companies  wei-e  not  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  enterprise 
that  they  had  undertaken.  Now,  however,  live,  intelligent  men  are 
coming  over  and  are  succeeding  admirably  in  demonstrating  the  use- 
fulness and  practicability  of  their  goods. 

However,  manufacturers  who  sell  machines  in  foreign  countries 
should  establish  depots  where  persons  of  intelligence  and  t.echnical 
skill  may  be  found  to  settle  whatever  questions  may  arise,  and  to 
make  necessary  repairs.  This  advice  holds  true  for  all  classes  of 
American  instruments,  implements,  and  machines.  The  lack  of  good 
repair  shops  has  proven  an  effective  barrier  to  sales. 

LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINICS. 

The  demand  for  American  engines  of  all  kinds  is  growing,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  French  manufactui'ers  and 
workmen,  no  little  opposition  to  their  introduction  into  this  country. 
The  importation  of  American  machinery  is  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  but  our  locomotives  have  made  their  way  by  sheer  force  of 
merit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  American  engineers  have  not  always 
been  employed  to  run  them. 

The  fuel  used  in  France  is  not  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the 
United  St.ates,  and  this  is  another  reason  for  some  of  the  objections 
raised.  In  many  cases,  a  small  alteration  had  to  be  made  in  the  grates 
and  flues  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  kinds  of  coal.  This  was  not  a 
fault  of  the  machines  themselves,  but  rather  of  the  manufacturer, 
who  did  not  familiarize  himself  with  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 
American  locomotives  have  won  for  themselves,  a  good  name,  not  only 
for  power  but  also  for  endurance. 

The  demand  for  traction,  stationary,  and  marine  engines  is  increas- 
ing. Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  this  market,  and  every 
shipment  should  be  accompanied  by  a  practical  engineer,  to  adapt 
the  machines  to  the  different  lises  to  which  they  may  be  put. 

RLECTRICAL  SUPPUES. 

Limoges  has  recently  extende<l  her  system  of  electric  street  care, 
and  is  now  considering  the  laying  of  additional  tracks. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  electric  lighting  has  been  introduced 
into  the  city. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  are  using  electric  motors  in  their  works. 
The  systems  principally  emplo3^ed  are  American,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  supplies  comes  from  the  United  States;  but  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Great  Britain  are  active  competitors,  and  it  behooves  the 
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electrical  workers  in  America  to  make  strong  eflForts  to  retain  their 
supremacy  in  this  market. 

WOOD. 

In  view  of  the  elimination  of  the  forests,  the  demand  for  timber  of 
all  kinds  for  building,  furniture,  and  other  purposes  is  constantly 
growing,  and  the  French  market  for  American  hickory  and  oak 
spokes,  elm  and  lignum  vitse  hubs,  and  stares  is  almost  unlimited. 

From  the  oak  timber  are  constructed  immense  casks  called  ^'demi- 
miiids"  and  "foudres,"  the  former  holding  400  to  500  liters,  and  the 
latt-er  any  number  of  liters  from  600  upward.  These  casks  are  usually 
mounted  on  railroad  trucks,  and  are  used  for  conveying  wines,  spirits, 
oils,  etc.  The  imports  of  oak  timber  for  this  purpose  is  increasing 
constantly. 

PRBPARED  LEATHER. 

United  States  "chrome"  leather  a  few  yeara  ago  found  a  good  mar- 
ket in  France  and  in  Europe  generally.  The  skins  were  prepared 
excellently  and  met  with  immense  sales.  Since  that  time,  however, 
numerous  imitations  have  appeared,  all  meeting  with  more  or  less 
success.  These  imitations,  together  with  the  fact  that  some  American 
exportations  have  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  have  so  affecte<i 
the  French  demand  that  sales  have  in  some  sections  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing. 

If  the  American  tanner  were  as  careful  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
excellence  set  by  him  in  former  years  as  he  is  to  compete  in  price  with 
inferior  productions,  he  could  no  doubt  largely  increase  the  sale  of 
his  goods. 

MEATS. 

In  spite  of  high  duties  and  the  general  opposition,  American  meats 
are  sold  in  this  country  in  large  and  constantly  increasing  quanti- 
ties. Owing  to  steep  prices  in  the  United  States,  the  sliipments 
were  not  so  heavy  last  year;  but  while  France  and  the  rest  of  Eui*ope 
are  obliged  to  maintain  large  military  and  naval  establishments,  the 
demand  for  meats  can  not  greatly  decrease.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  French  Government  keeps  on  hand  supplies  of  meat  suflieient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  army  and  navy  for  many  months — a  fact 
which  American  producers  should  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it 
means  that  there  will  always  be  a  market  here  for  their  output. 

The  large  provision  stores  throughout  the  country  are  all  supplied, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  canned  and  preserved  meats  and  fish  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  thought  that  large  quantities  of  smoked 
salmon  and  the  products  of  the  Pacific  fisheries  and  canneries  could 
also  be  sold  here. 

The  local  retail  price  of  codfish  and  other  salted  fish  is  nearly  double 
that  in  America.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  branch  of  the 
trade,  and  to  American  canned  mackerel,  herring,  and  salmon,  the 
exportations  would  be  larger. 

There  is  also  a  strong  probability  that,  if  American  canned  clams 
and  oysters,  especially  those  from  the  southern  waters,  were  properly 
introduced  into  France,  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for  them. 

Walter  T.  Griffin, 

Commercial  Agent, 
Limoges,  October  31,  1902, 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  American 
manufactures  into  this  part  of  France  since  my  report  on  this  subject 
one  year  ago.  The  same  machines — cash  registers,  typewriters,  sew- 
ing machines,  wringers,  ice-cream  freezers,  sausage  grinders,  meat 
choppers,  bicycles,  cider  presses,  and  all  kind  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments— are  being  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  five  years  or  more.  I  do  not  believe  any  material  increase 
will  take  place  in  the  sales  of  American  manufactures  to  France 
unless  cheaper  freight  rates  to  Europe  are  obtainable,  or  unless 
reciprocal  arrangements  are  entered  into,  by  which  lower  rates  of 
duty  will  be  granted  to  certain  classes  of  our  manufactures  in  return 
for  like  concessions  to  certain  products  of  France.  Two-thirds  or 
perhaps  more  of  the  business  done  in  France  is  transacted  through 
Paris.  In  pursuance  of  letters  received  from  home,  I  have  applied 
to  business  places  here  for  data,  and  have  invariably  learned  that 
application  must  be  made  to  Paris.  This  suggests  to  me  the  propriety 
of  creating  the  position  of  commercial  attache  to  our  embassy  at  the 
French  capital.  This  official  should  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
but  to  study  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  to  look 
out  for  openings  for  American  products.  I  can  see  how  such  an 
official  could  easily  open  the  way  for  a  greatly  increased  consumption 
of  our  products  in  France. 

Two  years  ago,  a  gentleman  applied  at  this  consulate  for  figures  on 
steel  blooms,  saying  that  he  would  want  to  purchase  perhaps  1,000,000 
tons.  I  sent  this  query  to  a  well-known  firm  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  months  received  a  reply  which  had  filtered  through 
several  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  a  London  office,  stating 
that  the  entire  product  was  absorbed  by  the  home  demand  and  that 
there  was  no  surplus  for  export.  I  wrote  back  that  the  company 
should  nurse  such  orders  as  these,  as  the  time  might  come  when 
the  domestic  demand  would  fall  off  and  a  foreign  market  bo  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  men  at  work. 

The  French  complain  continually  of  our  customs  duties,  but  they 
never  despair  of  selling  us  their  goods.  When  the  tariff  bill  of  1897 
became  a  law,  several  Frenchmen  immediately  started  silk  mills  in 
the  United  States,  setting  an  example  that  Americans  ought  to  follow. 
Our  people  would  do  well  to  establish  many  different  lines  of  manu- 
factures in  the  European  countries.  One  of  the  important  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  the  extension  of  her  varied  lines  of 
industry  into  her  colonies  and  into  the  different  nations  of  both  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 

All  nations  are  struggling,  first,  to  protect  their  own  markets  against 
foreign  competition;  secondly,  to  gain  possession  of  the  markets  of 
other  countries.  When  two  countries  have  equal  advantages  for  pro- 
duction, the  domination  of  the  one  over  the  other  depends  entirely 
upon  cheapness  of  transportation.  In  all  the  great  centers  of  Europe, 
there  are  colonial  schools  in  which  young  men  are  taught  everything 
relating  to  the  markets  of  the  colonies.  One-half  of  the  human  race 
live  in  colonies,  protectorates,  and  dependencies,  and  the  wants  of  these 
people  are  supplied  by  the  home  nations.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland  owe  a  large  part  of  their  prosperity  to  the  con- 
stantly growing  demand  for  supplies  for  their  colonies  and  dependen- 
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cies.  The  great  nations  are  vieing  with  each  other  to  gain  cheap 
ocean  freights.  A  distinguishetl  English  economist,  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
has  su^ested  that  Great  Britain  would  do  well  to  furnish  free  trans- 
portation of  the  purchases  of  her  customers  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  is  on  the  principle  that  a  wide-awake  business  house  will  send 
goods  to  its  customers.  Great  Britain  sells  to  Canada  one-third  more 
silk  made  in  Lyons  than  the  Lyonnese  manufacturers  and  merchants 
themselves  sell  to  the  same  country.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
Great  Britain  has  lower  freights  to  and  preferential  duties  in  her 
own  colonies.  The  United  States  can  surely  have  as  cheap  freight 
facilities.  Our  manufacturers  could  also  build  mills  and  workshops 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  this  would  be  a  sure  way  to  extend 
the  demand  for  our  manufactures. 

Germany  is  manifesting  an  appreciation  of  this  means  of  trade 
extension.  Germans  have  started  great  chemical  works  or  bought 
and  remodeled  old  ones  near  this  (»ity,  and  to-day,  they  supply  all  the 
dyeing  material  to  the  greait  Fronch  establishments  in  Lyons.  Fren(»h 
chemical  industries  which,  two  years  ago,  were  very  prosperous  have 
no  business  left  them  to-day,  except  in  the  line  of  perfumeries  and 
pharmaceutics. 

Whei-ever  Germans  or  Englishmen  build  a  plant  in  a  foreign  country 
they  establish  the  nucleus  of  a  market  for  their  home  products,  l>esides 
sending  to  their  own  country  the  dividends  earned.  There  is  room  in 
every  country  in  Continental  Europe  for  the  establishment  of  Amoi-icAn 
factories,  and  it  would  be  a  means  of  bi-eaking  down  the  barriers  of 
prot>ection,  of  opening  a  demand  for  American  goods,  and  of  incivas- 
ing  the  market  for  American  lal)or. 

Americans  visit  Lyons  quite  often  with  samples  of  their  goods,  and 
I  accompany  them  to  dealers  where  I  act  as  interpreter.  In  every 
instance,  the  Fi-enchmen  express  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  goods 
shown  and  desire  to  become  large  purchasers.  But  after  the  high 
rates  of  duty  in  France  are  carefully  considered,  the  Americans  ctin- 
clude  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  establish  an  export  l  rade 
with  this  country.  The  manufacturers  of  France  never  tire  of  com- 
plaining of  our  protective  duties,  but  French  duties  shut  most  of  our 
manufactures  out  of  these  markets. 

People  in  the  United  States,  however,  have  more  money  to  spend, 
and  a  high  duty  will  not  keep  them  from  buying  a  thing  they  want. 
The  French,  on  the  contrary,  will  hesitate  long  before  making  a  pur- 
chase, and  a  very  small  saving  will  incline  them  to  buy  an  inferior 
article.  Reciprocity  is  not  so  necessary  to  France  as  it  is  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  Frenchmen  continue  to  sell  to  our  people  not- 
withstanding our  high  protective  tariff,  while  the  same  duty  shuts  us 
entirely  out  of  their  market.  If  the  United  States  could  negotiate  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  France,  by  which  our  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  could  enter  duty  free,  these  articles  would  find  a  very  rich 
market  in  this  country. 

I  spent  half  of  my  last  vacation  in  Spain,  and  found  there  on  all 
sides  evidences  of  the  intense  business  activity  of  Germany,  England, 
and  France,  especially  of  the  first-named  country.  A  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, an  enterprising  Scotchinan,  who  had  been  induced  by  our  consul- 
general  at  Barcelona,  Mr.  Lay,  to  establish  a  warehouse  for  the  expo- 
sition and  sale  of  American  manufactures,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  name  prices  for  American  lathes,  and  that,  while  he  was 
making  every  possible  effort  to  get  a  big  order,  he  expected  that  the 
Germans  would  underbid  him.     The  latter  own  many  of  the  electric 
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Oeneral  importations  into  Havre,  for  the  years  1899 ,  1900,  and  1901, 


Articles. 


18W. 


Baskets  and  cord  work. 
Boats. 


Bone^  hoofs,  and  horns  of  cattle. 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqnenrs 

Oamphor 

Chemical  products 

Coal. 


Caontchono 

Carriages 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

Cereals  and  flonr 

Cocoa  

CofFee 

Copper 

Cotton 

Dyestnffs  and  tannin  (crude) 

Dyestuffs  (manufactured) 

Elephants'  tasks  and  tortoise  shells 

Prmts  (table) 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Grain  and  oleaginous  fruits 

Grease: 

AtiimA-i  and  other,  excepting  fish  grease 
Fish 

Hair. 


Hair  (horse) 

Indigo 

Leaa 

Lobsters  (fresh  and  canned) 

Machines 

Meat  (fresh  and  salted) 

Medicines 

Minerals 

Mother-of-pearl  and  shells 

Nuts  (gallnuts  and  filberts,  broken  or  ground). 
Oils: 

Heavy  and  petroleum  residues 

Yolaule  and  essences 

Pure  fixed.... 

Petroleum  ana  schist 

Oilcake 

Pepper ^ 

Phcnmium,  reeds,  etc 

Resinous  products,  excepting  that  of  pine 

Rice. 


Bago,  salep,  and  other  f  ecula . 
Bnns  and  leathen 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Sugar 

Tea. 


Textiles,  blald,  and  ribbons 

Thi 

Tobacco 

Tools  and  manufactured  metal 

Vegetables  (dry  and  flour  of) 

Vegetable  fibers 

Wax  (animal) 

Whalebone 

Wines ^ 

Wood  (common) 

Wood  (dyewood  and  cabinetmaking) 

Wool 

Zinc 

Various  articles 


Total. 


Tons. 

!,«» 

31,673 

9,rdO 

9,648 

799 

12,a04 

701,767 

6,(B7 

8QB 

6,290 

110,148 

80,477 

129,812 

88,806 

163,608 


88 

4,666 

2,178 

^,019 

14,067 


319 


668 


1,280 
16,006 
8,061 
1,269 
47,422 
2,116 
1,148 

12,289 

89 

14,224 

87,188 

13,969 

1,610 

7,608 

1,878 

9,787 

6,666 

24,782  . 

462 

23,660 

464 

2,049 

3,963 

6,214 

2,470 

16,212 


369 

110 

24,106 

76,469 

117,711 

9,421 

8,688 

68,349 


1,876,274 


1900. 


Tons. 

1,649 

26,084 

11,718 

8,629 

1,026 

13,632 

876,646 

6,108 

2,248 

7,886 

122,211 

2f7,830 

108,672 

46,648 

180,440 


47 

6,868 

2,746 

63,090 

9,621 


686 


1,278 
17,866 

2,064 

966 

28.901 

2,980 

8,133 

13,441 

69 

10,286 

86,717 

24,686 

2,072 

7.894 

1,411 

13,814 

8,749 

31,163 

606 

15,886 

668 

2,062 

8,906 

U,128 

8,126 

18,782 


96 

28,260 

80,709 

122,626 

8,876 

6,961 

64,896 


2,061,760 


1801. 


Tons. 
1,783 
22,278 
5,196 

8jeo 

4SI6 

11,176 

780,792 

6,222 

188 

6,008 

161,611 

25,970 

160,662 

29,461 

170,628 

5,441 

1,644 

88 

1,976 

1,889 

70,714 

6,961 

1,649 

188 

184 

460 

668 

1,856 

18,078 

1,028 

766 

48,840 

2,144 

2,817 

12,081 
62 
11,726 
87,626 
17,811 
8,768 


1,279 

11,696 

8,618 

22,686 

887 

21,066 

779 

4,070 

8,149 

12,794 

2,278 

12.218 

U,185 

561 

184 

17,872 

88,040 

83,066 

12,746 

1,678 

48,008 


1,978,880 


Oeneral  eocportations  from  Havre,  for  the  years  1899, 1900,  and  1901. 


Articles. 


Boats 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Butter 

Caoutchouc 

Oaniages 


Tons. 
8,866 
4,418 
2,908 
2,824 
1,127 


Tons. 
9,208 
4,820 
1.968 
2,676 
861 


Tons, 
9,874 
8,189 
2,005 
2,460 
989 
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General  exportations  from  Havre,  for  the  year  AsW^  Hfftt)^  and  linn — Continued. 


ArticleH. 


Cerads  (^rain  and  flour) 

Cheeee 

Chemicals 

Coal 


Cocoa 

Coffee 

Oolors 

Copper 

Cotton 

Dje  wood  ex  trae  ta , 

Piah  (canned, salted,  etc. ) . 

Fruits  (table ) 

Fumitore  and  woodwork. 
Glue 


Hair 

Indigo 

Iron  and  Btet4  (cast ) 

Machines 

Medicines 

Millinery 

Millstosies 

Minerals 

Oils: 

Fixed  irare 

Volatile  and  esHences 

Paper  (cardboard,  b<K>kB,  and  en^n^yingH) 
Pepper 


Phomdnm,  rtjeds.  etc 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal. 

OOOuS. 


Skins  and  leather: 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Sogar 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Tools  and  metal  work 

Vegetables  (dry  or  caimed ) . 

Wine 

Wood  (foreign) 

Wool 

Varions  articles 


UW. 


7\>fut. 
17,645 
1,3»* 
12,191 

an.  101 

H.KTtI 

;«.«!»i 

2..'ie8 
11,(»> 

5.(1(15 
12,768 

2,337 

t,fm 

9,087 

498 
118 

6,  an 

6.115 
3,154 
2,171 
1,260 
3,2ai 

4,4W 
87 
7,728 
1.221 
1,519 
14,666 
3,170 

16,142 
2,098 

22,331 

81,731 
1,561 

14.814 
1,984 
7,962 
7,206 
2,164 

88,426 


Total 


669,823 


19(10. 


Titna. 

32,  («2 

1,505 

11.965 

291.472 

15.613 

51. »» 

2,315 

10, 178 

10,636 

*""2,'2i9" 


1901. 


10,907 
I.IW 
543 
110 
7,653 
4.7B4 
2.994 
1,473 
1,067 
1,880 

2,918 

6,239 
1.097 
1,440 

2,678 

13,002 
2,450 

18,2ltt 

27,663 
1,870 

11,574 
2.102 
9,587 


4.067 
1(H,404 


704,881 


34.912 
U811 

18,487 
307,1^4 

13.972 

27.054 
2,046 
6,969 
4,ltt0 
9,531) 
2,824 
2,5(K 
4,725 
1,051 
471 
141 
8,458 
5,748 
3.274 
1.945 
2, 22R 
474 


3,058 
118 

6,:«9 

1,590 

951 

13,3rvS 

1,692 

11,497 
1.916 

15,997 

28,8;il 
1,945 

13,815 
1.840 
9.S12 
3.720 
3.a*7 

159,596 

751,948 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  fiscal  years  1900 ^  1901,  aiid  190:2, 


Articles. 


Albnmen 

Antiques 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Asphalt 

Antomobiles 

BllUard  cne  tip  i 

Blacking 

Bone  chips 

Books 

Brandy 

BrlsUes 

Bronze 


Brashes 

Camphor  . . . 
Oaontchonc 

Caviar , 

Chalk 

Cheese: 
Brie 


Oamembert... 
Colommiers... 

Ornydre  

Pont  TEvequo 
Port  de  Saint. 

Boqnefort 

^smicals 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 12 


1900. 


$8,019.48 


8,997.80 
2,174.90 


43.62 


10,478.95 


197.88 


666,899.72 
115.80 
162.12 


42,180.06 


197.60 


1901. 


$f)07.54 

1,284.04 

1JW.81 

1,505.92 


17:199 


817.23 
7,000.00 


10,829.94 
226.89 


14,465.64 
155,884.06 


19,718.11 

20.770.23 

188.49 

2,626.03 

135.00 

882.05 

638.62 

86.41 

.874.82 


1902. 


|6,:«Ni.02 
207.74 


4\I7. 20 
1,!W0. 08 


62,91U.28 


349.  (K) 

42, 82:).  7  ( 

115. 80 

6,JKH.«ni 

191.(50 

1.00(J.:il 

5,fl(M.rr 


a2».  :;j 
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Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  fiscal  years  1900, 1901,  and  /90^— Continued. 


Articlee. 


Church  ornaments 

Cocoa 

Coffee.. .: 

Confectionery 

Copper 

Coraage(old) 

Carozo  nut« 

Cow  hair 

Currency 

Dice 


Dominoes 

Dye  wood  extract. 

Emery 

Feathers: 

Ostrich 

Vnltnre 


Pig8- 

Flour 

Flour  imates  . 
Fruit  (fresh). 

Furniture 

Gtolatin 

Qame 


Glue. 

Glycerin 

Gum  arable. 
Hardware  .. 
Hats  (fiber) . 

Hemp 

Horses 

Indigo 


Ink 

Keyrings 

Lamp  sEebdes 

Liqueur  (benedictine) . 

lucfainery 

Marble 

Mustard 

Nickel 

Ocher 

Oils: 

Copra 

Palm. 


Petigrain 

Rape  seed 

Paintings 

Paper. 

Adhesive , 

Tracing 

Pftt6  de  f  oie  gras . 
Pearl  (mother  of) 
Pebbles  (flint).... 

Pens 

Pepper. 


Porcelain 

Preserves  (Jam) . 


Kapi 
Sadd 


Idlery 
Saffron  . . 


Seed  (clover) 
Senna. 


Silk  goods 
Skins: 

Calf... 

Deer.. 


Goat 

Snails - 

Tea 

Tin 

Tin-plat«  advertisements 

Tobacco 

Tonka  beans 

Toothpicks 

Tripe 

Truffles 

Vanilla 

''''egetables: 

Artichokes 

Beans 

Brussels  sprouts 

Cauliflower 

TjflntilH  ■ 


IflOO. 


19,849.94 

180,106.80 

859.08 

758,140.08 

10,463.10 


19,764.94 
80,866.00 


808.88 
70,086.11 


7,979.79 


596.80 


405.06 
114.80 


856.74 


16,191.86 
4,006.68 


70,086.87 
119.88 


41.68 

61,059.89 

6,486.38 

88,868.97 


i48.94 
88.87 


1,815.64 

1,157.00 

186.10 


1,988.98 


1,816.19 

18, 895. 66 

548.88 

1,889.58 


87,989.89 


RAi.  OQ 

898.87 
14,878.14 


188.18 

mo.'ot" 


8,847.54 
88,784.88 


1901. 


$881.49 
8,089.06 
1,415.85 


446,488.91 

18,008.19 

1,765.88 

6,487.84 


950.86 
89,168.64 


59,110.68 


78.09 


8.86 
165.08 


1908. 


$183,888.88 
88,888.06 


865.11 


56,886.60 


868.56 

105.81 

99.88 

88,671.96 


84.84 

41.578.08 
1,890.81 

15,774.74 


787.88 
487.08 


6,017.35 

9,112.70 

40.84 

55,176.89 

77.61 

1,488.60 

175.65 

814. 15 

11,854.66 

601.80 

8,489.85 

718.18 


77,865.79 


70,781.51 
466.61 


168.74 
'8,"968."98" 


1,805.13 

8,851.84 
896.57 


88,518.18 
11,778.75 


4,174.68 


173.51 

451.91 

47,715.56 

898.76 

18.776.66 

18,766.57 

110.97 


40.58 


705.65 
8,008.11 
1,171.85 


818.80 

15,749.80 

188.499.83 


784.89 


76,889.01 


886.17 

60.61 

49,088.15 

806.99 

14,797.41 

81,981.87 

809.83 

■""'96.'60 


864.87 

178.80 

8,885.85 

18,996.88 

85.80 

4,988.76 


788.76 


10,348.50 

794.88 

8,061.98 


109.06 

88,848.11 

1,965.89 

86,819.01 

774.88 

140.08 

684.98 

4.06 

188.80 

1,090.27 

1,775.45 

96.50 

114.10 

5,481.97 

4,654.50 

1,460.27 

835.55 

67.81 

195.51 
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At  the  same  time,  le^islntiou  has  Im^ii  t^^mlin^  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  business  etmeerns,  to  the  detriment  of  both  employers 
and  employees.  Produeers,  fearing  unexi>ei»te<l  demands  for  higher 
wages,  and  strikes,  whieh  would  increase  the  et>st  of  prtxiuetion,  were 
afraid  to  undertake  large  eontraets  for  future  delivery  or  to  nego- 
tiate for  supplies  ahead. 

THE  SILK    BUSINESS. 

The  principal  business  of  Lyons  during  the  (last  five  hundrtnl  years 
has  been  the  manufai*tun«  of  silk.  Notwithstanding  tlie  pmgn^ss  in 
this  industry  made  in  other  great  nations  during  the  Nineteenth 
centur>',  Lyons  still  maintains  her  plac^  in  the  lead,  almost  every 
year  seeing  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silk  made  here  and  in 
the  country  tributary  to  this  city. 

In  the  year  1JK)1,  the  condition  house  of  Lyons  conditiomnl  106,702 
bales  of  raw  silk,  weighing  15, 1 24, 2!^7  pounds,  against  94,415  l>ales, 
weighing  13,291,878  iiounds  in  1900. 

The  year  19(M)  showed  a  decline  as  compared  with  the  previous  one. 
The  year  1901,  as  compared  with  1891,  showed  a  prognvss  of  a  little 
over  9^  per  cent.  The  business  of  the  condition  house  is  a  faithful 
barometer  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  silk  industry  of  France. 

But  very  little  variation  is  i-econletl  in  the  price  or  in  the  quantity 
of  silk  conditioneii  from  month  to  month  during  the  year  1901.  The 
28  condition  houses  now^  doing  business  in  Europe  registered,  during 
the  year  1901,  49,090,581)  pounds  of  silk  of  all  kinds.  This  is  an 
excess  of  6,824,589  pounds  over  the  year  19CX). 

Of  the  total  in  1JK)1,  19,903,952  iK>unds  were  conditioned  in  the  12 
houses  of  France,  and  22,164,(K)3  i^ounds  in  the  9  establishments  in 
Italy. 

I  am  informed  that  the  ccmdition  house  in  London  is  closed  and 
that  the  figures  of  its  business  for  1901  are  not  obtainable.  More  silk 
was  conditioned  in  Milan  than  in  any  other  city.  The  re^wrt  of  the 
chamlM?r  of  commerce  regrets  that  Lyons  has  lost  it«  preeminence  as 
the  first  market  of  Europe  for  raw  silk,  and  attributes  it  to  the  pro- 
tective duties  that  France  imposed  upon  thrown  silk  in  1892.  Hut  this 
increase  in  business  for  Milan  is  not  entirely  at  the  expense  of  this 
city,  as  a  number  of  silk  dealers  of  Lyons  have  estjiblished  houses  in 
the  Italian  center  and  much  of  the  business  done  there  is  in  the  interest 
of  Lyonnese  capital.  France  imported  15,138,420  pounds  of  raw  silk 
in  1901.     Of  this,  5,087,280  pounds  were  exported  to  other  countries. 

The  manufactures  of  silk  in  and  around  Lyons  for  the  vear  1901 
were  valued  at  $87,870,000,  just  $400,000  less  than  the  product  of 
1900.  Every  loom  in  France  was  occupied  during  1901,  and  if  the 
value  of  the  product  was  lower  than  in  the  former  year,  it  was  due 
to  lower  cost  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  permitted  or  nec'cssitated 
lower  prices  of  silk.  The  chamber  of  commerce  gives  statistical 
tables  which  prove  that  the  volume  of  silk  manufactures  for  1901  was 
exceeded  only  twice — in  1899  and  1900.  The  report  asserts  that  com- 
petition is  so  close  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  manufacturers  to  sell  the 
goods  at  cost,  and  that  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  with 
constantly  diminishing  profits. 

The  exports  of  manufactured  silk  from  Lyons  in  1901  amounted  to 
$66,052,200,  a  higher  figure  than  was  reached  at  any  time  during  t  ho 
last  decade,  and  an  excess  of  $4,434,600  over  1900.     The  following 
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table  gives  the  countries  to  which  goods  were  exported  and  the  quan- 
tities: 


CJoustry. 


England - 

Qemiany " -. 

Belffinm - 

SwitzerlAnd 

Rnasia 

Italy 

Austria 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  States : 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 

Algiers 

Other  countries 

Total : 


1901. 


$07,971,400 
8,605,800 
8,806,800 
8,060,800 

160,800 
1,001,800 

458,400 

1,197,800 

1,U5,400 

10,806,000 

8n,800 

881,600 

66,400 

4,918,400 


1900. 


$88,088,800 

8,669,000 

8,467,800 

8,804,800 

161,000 

601,800 

879,400 

1,186,800 

1,198,400 

10,800,800 

106,800 

188,000 

101,800 

6,814,000 


66,068,800 


51,617,600 


1890. 


$86,965,400 

4,540,800 

2,101,800 

1,786,000 

173,800 

688,600 

881,400 

8,015,000 

1,886,000 

10,618,600 

105,800 

186,000 

178,600 


60,768,000 


Great  Britain  is  credited  with  a  larger  share  of  French  silk  exports 
than  she  receives.  The  customs  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to 
that  country  whatever  is  shipped  in  English  bottoms,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  never  discharged  in  England,  or  is  merely  transshipped  there. 
If  the  above  table  were  corrected,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  stand 
thus: 


Exports. 

Year. 

To  England. 

To  United 
States. 

1901 

$84,089,400 
88,088,800 
86,965,400 

$18,688,000 

1900 

10,899,800 

1899 

10,618,600 

The  importation  of  silk  into  France,  which  was  $13,076,200  in  1899 
and  $12,402,000  in  1900,  rose  to  $14,392,200  in  1901.  The  increase  was 
almost  entirely  in  Asiatic  tissues,  such  as  pongees,  corahs,  and  tus- 
sahs,  which  amounted  to  $6,195,800  in  1901.  It  is  held  that  these  tis- 
sues really  constitute  a  form  of  raw  material,  to  be  finished  in  the 
dyeing  and  printing  houses  of  Lyons.  The  importations  of  silk  from 
central  Eui-ope — that  is  to  say,  Switzerland  and  Grermany — ^aggregated 
$6,017,800  in  1901,  of  which  $3,963,400  was  from  Switzerland  and 
$2,054,400  from  Grermany.  From  Ejigland,  the  imports  of  silk  were 
$2,590,000,  from  Italy  $261,600,  and  from  Austria-Hungary  $44,200. 
The  imports  from  China  in  1901  are  not  given,  but  they  are  believed 
to  vary  little  from  those  of  1900,  when  the  figures  were  $822,200.  For 
Japan  in  the  same  year,  they  were  $3,669,800. 

John  C.  Covert,  Con&id, 
Lyons,  September  18,  1902, 


MARSEIIiliES. 

The  commercial  tone  of  the  Republic  continues  to  be  healthy,  with 
a  more  buoyant  note  than  heretofore.  None  of  the  gloomy  predic- 
tions of  foreign  birth  have  been  realized,  and  the  countr'  has  passed 
through  the  most  acute  stage  of  the  difficulties  with  the  religious 
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orders  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  however  much  political  heat  may 
have  been  engendered,  fundamental  institutions  are  not  menaced. 
Money  is  plenty,  especially  in  the  center  and  north.  France,  with  its 
resources  in  accumulated  capital  and  natural  wealth,  is  more  inviting 
than  ever  as  a  field  for  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the 
surprising  feature  of  the  case  is  that  so  little,  comparatively,  of  our 
enterprise  turns  hither.  This  backwardness  is  due  in  part  to  differ- 
ences of  language.  Up  to  this  time,  our  greatest  successes  have  been 
registered  in  England,  whose  language  is  our  own,  and  in  Germany, 
whose  language  is  spoken  by  millions  of  our  people  and  taught  in  our 
schools.  We  have  found  it  easier  to  turn  our  trade  over  to  British 
and  German  commission  houses  than  to  take  up  and  master  the 
details  of  a  direct  trade  with  France.  We  have  found  it  most  easy 
of  all  to  make  New  York  the  clearing  house  for  our  foreign  trade, 
leaving  the  details  of  shipping,  banking,  and  finding  the  actual  con- 
sumer to  foreigners  who  fatten  off  of  our  indifference  and  will  desert 
us  the  moment  they  find  an  advantage  in  so  doing.  As  a  temporary 
condition,  we  are  ourselves  so  marvelously  prosperous  at  home  as  to 
be  literally  unequal  to  the  task  of  seeking  foreign  markets  in  many 
cases,  or  uninterested  in  many  more.  The  commercial  organizations 
perhaps  see  the  wisdom  of  expending  a  portion  of  present  profits  in 
establishing  ourselves  abroad,  as  an  assurance  against  possible  future 
stagnation,  but  I  do  not  discover  thai  the  individual  manufacturer 
cares  to  act  practically  upon  this  theory. 

The  ultimate  supremacy  in  commercial  fields  abroad  will  not  prob- 
ably be  determined  by  any  foreign  coalition  against  us,  but  by  our 
own  ability  to  organize  and  go  forward  as  merchants  with  the  same 
energy  that  we  have  demonstrated  as  producers.  We  are  freely  giv- 
ing to  our  competitors  the  same  tools  with  which  we  have  learned  to 
economize  and  perfect  our  manufacturing  capacity,  and  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  maintain  a  permanent  monopoly  of  those  advantages  now 
distinctively  American.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
advance  ourselves  as  merchants.  The  time  may  be  foreseen  there- 
fore when  we  shall  lose  ground  where  we  are  now  strong  unless  we 
note  the  danger  in  time,  and  approach  the  consumer  with  our  own 
sales  agencies  and  in  our  own  way,  learning  the  peculiarities  of  each 
market  and  diminishing  the  number  of  commissions  now  being  paid 
to  middlemen. 

To  particularize,  I  may  point  out  that,  in  Marseilles,  there  are  but 
two  or  three  established  concerns  now  handling  American  machinery 
upon  a  large  scale.  I  receive  annually  not  one  but  hundreds  of  let- 
ters asking  for  local  addresses  of  dealers  in  these  lines.  I  am  able  to 
supply  but  these  few  established  names,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  the  American  correspondent  does  not*  care  to  give  over  an 
agency  to  a  house  already  representing  his  competitors,  or  that  the 
Marseilles  concerns  do  not  care  to  enlarge  their  line.  The  American 
concludes  that  there  is  nothing  in  foreign  trade  for  him,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  our  commerce  is  slow.  There  are  no  resident  American  houses, 
few  American  commercial  travelers  appear,  and  I  see  business  slip- 
ping from  us  that  would  be  ours  if  we  simply  had  the  courage  to  open 
our  own  agencies  and  work  by  our  own  methods.  The  great  successes 
in  the  sale  of  American  goods  have  been  made  mainly  by  the  firms 
that  have  set  up  for  themselves,  like  the  manufacturers  of  typewriters, 
for  example,  and  have  adapted  themselves  to  French  ways,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  their  American  individuality. 
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I  shall  not  undertnko  to  specify  the  particular  clatuses  of  guods  for 
which  a  market  might  be  found  in  France.  I  can  best  do  that  in  my 
special  reports,  calWd  for  by  correspondents  or  suggested  by  varying 
conditions.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  we  are  sending  to 
France,  roundly  speaking,  but  one- tenth  of  the  total  imports,  and  we 
shoald  send  more.     Summarized,  the  situation  stands  thus: 

Importu  atid  ejj>orta,  by  countrien. 


Pronmrto- 

ImiK,r.«. 

Exports. 

1901. 

1900. 

"i'SE 

m'.im'.m 

li-i 

i7;oifl;ioo 

iA.2».eoo 

sat,  7BJ,  81)0 

1901. 

l«l>- 

E     land 

St.-..-<i|.^0O 

iii 
■  s 

"'.i'l'v  a) 

P48,8A4,e00 

«7;^aio 

9;s72l  100 
8.246,200 

9,684,000 

Affiffi 

SSSS^^H^:::::::::::::::::-:::    ; 

1;SI!;IS!! 

7,  an.  an 

008,907,700 

808,675,800 

6W,S81,200 

Imports  and  erportii,  try  articles. 


ClBBB. 

ImpopW. 

Exp 
1901. 

^hoUtoIhoo 

orta. 

i«ai. 

1900. 

1800. 

ji.w.us.ano 
V>>o:<iiJu 

1«!.7SB.«)0 

^.iu:m 

MannfBotnred  goods _... 

:hi.m:.400 

sue.  907, 700 

Wie,8J6,7W) 

S04.oa8.flOO 

' 

ImporW  lor  flrst  eight 
n.onth«o(- 

Exports  tor  Orst  eigbt 
months  of- 

10(B. 

1901. 

|W,n»,9r»i 

UB.SOH.TW) 

ani.assi.nt) 

»«.;BB.ffl»o 

itoj4fi;Ho[> 

a,  781.000 

1901. 

Food 

:i75>4;400 

191,471,100 
I»i!om'8UO 

Manufactnred  eoodB 

ail,  BBS.  100 

608,  two.  HU 

si».sis,aat 

501,118,200 

The  commerce  of  the  city  of  Marseilles  gives  these  statistics: 


Yew, 

Exports. 

ImportB. 

Quantity,          Value, 

QoBBtity.'  1      VataB. 

SSIiffirlaKS   |iai,ae,Bfl6 
n'.aa'.fos     m.-m'.m) 

I8,8I8,(W       1M.51I.879 
IS.9DO.380      lflll,MS^46I 

Oumlol*. 
IB.384.BS8 

ass 

28.477.444 

tSSO,  738,000 

SS*.  105.  SU7 

89),B»n:ow 
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The  following  is  the  declared  valae  of  exports  from  Marseilles  to 
the  United  States: 

1902 ! ---  $5,125,774 

1901 -  4,859,907 

1900 - -   -.  5,414,536 

1899 - 4,129,203 

1898 ---  3,468,853 


MABITIME  TRADE   IN   FRANCE. 

The  advance  of  the  lesser  Mediterranean  nations  in  commercial  sea 
power,  by  which  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  the  principal 
sufferers,  continues  steadily.  Swept  backward  during  the  earlier 
years  of  steam  navigation,  probably  through  inability  to  control  the 
capital  necessary  to  the  new  form  of  navigation,  they  have  now  come 
forward  again,  either  buying  old,  discarded  ships  in  England  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  constructing  new  and  modern  fleet«.  With  ample 
seafaring  populations,  low  wages,  and  still  lower  cost  of  maint'C- 
nance,  they  have  acquired  a  jKxsition  of  great  and  growing  importance. 
Capable  of  making  money  where  British  and  French  shipowiiei-s  can 
not,  it  is  a  question  how  far  they  will  succeed  in  going,  especially  as 
with  increasing  capital  they  will  replace  their  old  ships  with  those 
of  recent  construction.  The  apparent  increase  in  British  tonnage  at 
Marseilles  may  be  attributed  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  this 
port  as  one  of  call  for  mails  and  passengers.  British  entries  and 
clearances  increased  from  2,086,306  tons  in  1896  to  3,264,998  tons  in 
1901,  while  the  total  increase  in  foreign  tonnage  devoted  to  long  voy- 
ages was  from  1,000,034  to  1,972,423.  Since  1899,  French  and  British 
tonnage  have  made  no  sensible  progress  at  Marseilles,  while  the  tonnage 
of  other  flags  has  increased  500,000  tons.  In  freight  delivered  and 
forwarded,  which  is  the  real  test  after  all,  France  has  been  standing 
still  since  1899,  Great  Britain  has  lost  9,201  tons,  while  the  other  for- 
eign flags  united  have  gained  188,005  tons.  To  what  nations  have 
these  gains  gone?    This  is  the  answer  in  tonnage  arrived  and  cleared : 


Country. 


France 

England 

Germany 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Austria-Hungary 

Rnasia 

Japan 

Holland 

Denmark 

Turkey 

Sweden  and  Norway 


1901. 


Tons. 
6,573,678 

810,048 
505,809 
7Cfr,(W8 
483,^5 
319,107 
78,768 
208,481 
895,118 

OS,  o«j4 

82,401 
94,877 


1900. 


Tons. 

6,448,554 

3,088,664 

170, 85:^ 

568,518 

700,868 

809,388 

276,751 

78,816 

196,085 

889,168 

48,643 

83,783 

76,207 


1899. 


18W. 


Tons. 

6,736,221 

3,081,470 

185,385 

009,976 

648,806 

875,701 

804,190 

78,083 

194,588 

238,017 

41,600 

17,866 

81,408 


Tons. 

6,33i},061 

8,«H7,(f)7 

146,  (J98 

68:^806 

673,759 

864,190 

854,410 

47,958 

155,805 

248,565 

86,004 

88,745 

100,878 


18W. 


Tons. 

6,848,055 

8,164,700 

168,310 

624. 9M3 

509,857 

807, 9«) 

823,6-<9 

87,:«5 

58,458 

289,909 

89,868 

18,568 

67,407 
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From  the  foregoing  details,  the  following  summary  maybe  made: 
Net  tonnage  of  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Marseilles. 


Flag. 


French  

British 

AU  other . . 

Total 


1901. 


Tong. 
6,578,578 
8,864,906 
8,a0i,8S3 


18,012,894 


1900. 


Tons. 
6,448,554 
8,082,564 
8.765,186 


18,896,864 


1889. 


Ton*. 
6,786,221 
8,061,470 
2,778,047 


12,690,788 


1898. 


Tons. 
6,179,620 
1,672,808 
1,848,160 


9,700,5Tt 


As  I  have  said  before,  however,  it  is  the  amount  of  freight  actually 
carried  which  indicates  the  shifting  of  commercial  power.  This  may 
be  thus  stated: 

Merchandise  received  and  shipped  from  Marseilles, 


Flag. 


French 

British.... 
other 

Total 


1901. 


Tons. 
8,014,719 
1,101,987 
1,738,801 


5,860.007 


1900. 


T<yM. 
8,111,192 
1,109,548 
1,479,885 


5,700,075 


xoB9. 


Tong. 
8,067,888 
1,201,188 
1,545,896 


5,834,467 


The  proportion  of  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Marseilles  is 
very  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Mediterranean  port,  although 
Grenoa  has  latterly  gained  more  rapidly  than  her  French  rival.  Among 
French  port^s,  this  predominance  is  still  greater,  Marseilles  doing  double 
the  trade  of  Ilavre,  the  second  seaport  of  the  Republic. 

Total  navigation  of  Prance ^  coasting  trade  excluded,  in  tonnage,  arrived  and 

cleared. 


Origin. 

All  France. 

Marseilles. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

French  ahipe 

Ton8. 
9,896,840 
22,028,808 

Tons. 
9,011,091 
22,248,649 

Tons. 
2,748,693 
6,469,821 

Tons. 

2,718,100 

6,847,700 

Foreign  BhTxm 

Total 

81,824.788        m  «U  TW) 

9,218,014 

8,566,800 

The  presumption,  certainly  the  hope,  now  is  that  a  considerable 
increase  will  be  registered  in  the  French  merchant  marine  in  conse- 
quence of  new  and  favorable  legislation.  Some  local  changes  have 
already  taken  place,  as,  for  example,  the  building  and  commissioning 
of  two  relatively  fast  steamers  for  the  New  York  line  of  the  Cyprien 
Fabre  Company.  These  steamers,  the  Roma  and  Oermania,  are  476 
feet  long  and  have  a  displacement  of  9,000  tons  when  loaded.  Their 
speed  is  15  knots  and  the  horsepower  5,000.  Each  one  is  equipped  to 
transport  2,000  immigrants. 

Within  the  year,  the  '*Compagnie  de  TEst  Asiatique  Frangaise" 
has  been  formed  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Far  East  with  new 
ships  and  others  building.  While  the  recent  legislation  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  the  marine  int^erests  asked  for,  it  has  certainly  stimulated 
the  domestic  shipbuilding  industry.  The  famous  Creusot  firm  of 
Schneider  &  Co.,  anticipating  a  marine  revival,  has  erected  large 
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blast  furnaces  at  Cette,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
equipment  of  new  and  extensive  shipbuilding  yards  at  that  port. 

In  Marseilles,  the  improvement  of  the  port  progresses  slowly  but 
steadily.  There  is  at  present  a  project  under  study  of  enlarging  the 
"old  port''  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  use  by  modem  steamers.  It  is 
now  available  for  light  craft  only. 

The  port  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world  in  extent  and 
variety.  At  present,  36  foreign  companies  make  Marseilles  a  regular 
port  of  call,  and  18  local  companies  serving  60  regular  routes  make 
this  their  home  port.  -In  addition,  there  is  an  immense  traffic  by 
unattached  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  both  French  and  foreign.  In 
former  years,  a  very  large  coasting*  trade  was  served  by  many  small 
steamers  or  sailing  ships  owned  independently,  but  the  tendency  of 
the  times  has  here  again  been  manifested,  these  vessels  for  the  mo^t 
part  having  been  lately  taken  over  by  one  or  two  companies  now 
giving  regular  and  adequate  service. 

There  is  an  opportunity  here,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can loading  and  discharging  lighters,  which  ought  not  to  be  missed. 

The  complaints  of  shippers  of  the  indifference  of  transportation 
companies  to  their  interests  have  resulted  in  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  Ilarter  Act  in 
the  United  States  in  1893.  Briefly,  shippers  have  desired  to  prevent 
the  navigation  companies  from  evading  responsibility  for  losses 
resulting  from  their  own  negligence  and  not  due  to  faults  of  naviga- 
tion. After  preliminary  discussion  among  themselves,  they  made  it 
known  to  the  transportation  companies  that  they  would  demand  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  and  suggested  that,  if  the  transportation  inter- 
ests held  aloof  or  antagonized  the  proposition,  the  proposed  legislation 
might  be  much  more  drastic  than  the  very  reasonable  demands  of 
shippers  themselves.  They  therefore  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
tranBXX)rtation  interests  to  join  hands  with  them  and  aid  them  in  pre- 
paring a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  which  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  both  sides.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  a  congress  of 
representatives  of  both  interests  was  held  at  Marseilles  in  the  month 
of  October.  The  work  of  the  congress  is  contained  in  the  following 
proposed  addition  to  article  216  of  the  Code  of  Commerce,  which  is  to 
be  laid  before  both  houses  of  Parliament: 

Every  proprietor  of  a  ship  transporting  passengers  and  merchandise  to  or  from 
a  French  port,  may  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  losses  or  damages  resulting 
from  faults  or  errors  of  navigation  or  management  of  the  ship  attributable  to  the 
captain,  the  pilot,  the  officers,  or  the  crew. 

it  is  forbidden  to  every  captain,  shipowner,  their  agents,  brokers,  and  repre- 
sentatives, to  insert  in  any  charter  party,  bill  of  lading,  note  of  recognition,  trans- 
port paper,  paper  of  embarkation,  of  whatever  kind  created  in  France,  any  clause, 
convention,  or  stipulation  whatsoever,  b^  the  terms  of  which  the  persons  above 
named  may  free  tnemselves,  in  whole  or  m  part,  from  losses  or  damages  resulting 
from  negligence,  from  over  or  under  loading,  trimming,  proper  care  and  delivery 
of  legal  merchandise  confided  to  them,  and  this  from  the  moment  that  the  mer- 
chandise has  been  brought  to  them  tmtil  it  is  actually  delivered  to  the  receiver. 

Every  evasion  of  the  disiwsitions  preceding  exx)oses  the  persons  above  named 
jointly  to  a  payment  in  favor  of  the  shipper  of  the  half  of  the  freight  agreed 
upon. 

AH  conventions  which  are  contrary  to  the  dispositions  which  precede  are  null 
and  void  as  regards  shipping  contracts  created  in  France  or  those  created  in  foreign 
lands.  The  proprietor  of  the  ship,  in  proving  that  he  has  exercised  M  diligence  to 
equip  and  provision  his  ship  so  as  to  render  it  from  every  point  of  view  navigable 
before  departure,  may  be  able  to  relieve  himself  of  resiwnsibility  arising  from 
accident  to  the  hull,  machine,  shafts,  mechanical  apparatus  of  the  ship,  such  as 
the  ordinary  prudence  of  a  good  father  of  a  family  could  not,  before  the  departure, 
either  foresee  or  prevent. 
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CEREAL  CROPS  IN  FRANCE. 

A  short  wheat  crop  in  France  means  high  prices  everywhere.  This 
year,  average  estimates  place  the  total  crop  at  43,000,000  quarters,  or 
about  the  annual  consumption.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  gran- 
aries were  empty  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  and  heavy  rains 
having  fallen  at  the  most  unpropitious  moment,  a  large  amount  of 
grain  is  out  of  condition  and  can  not  be  used  before  two  or  three 
months.  Farmers  who  are  obliged  to  sell  are  now  (September  20) 
obtaining  from  6  to  8  cents  less  per  bushel  for  damp  grain  than  is 
being  paid  for  fair  qualities.  American  wheat  being  now  out  of  reach 
as  far  as  Marseilles  is  concerned,  it  follows  that  for  some  months 
to  come,  Russian  wheat  must  be  imported  to  replace  domestic  or  to 
mix  with  the  latter. 

Hard  semolina  wheat  is  being  imported  on  a  heavy  scale  at  present, 
the  demand  for  hard- wheat  flour  for  export  being  very  good.  Russia 
seems  to  have  a  very  large  crop,  generally  good  in  quality,  as  have 
also  Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 

Imports  of  oats  will  be  relatively  small,  France  having  a  large  crop. 
No  corn  has  been  purchased  for  over  six  weeks,  there  being  a  good 
local  stock  at  prices  much  lower  than  ruling  prices  abroad.  When 
corn  reaches  a  certain  level  in  France,  further  advance  checks 
consumption  materially. 

For  three  years,  I  have  repeatedly  directed  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous and  growing  demand  for  a  hard  wheat  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  macaroni  and  edible  pastes  generally.  I  have  been 
interested  in  this  subject  primarily  because  I  have  felt  that  a  maca- 
roni industry  of  large  proportions  could  be  created  at  home  if  our 
farmers  would  grow  the  proper  grain,  and  also  because  of  a  certain 
export  market  for  a  grain  which  can  not  be  produced  in  French  soil. 
During  1901,  in  a  total  importation  by  sea  at  Marseilles  of  24,251,244 
bushels  of  wheat,  5,814,944  consisted  of  hard  or  macaroni  wheat, 
practically  all  of  which  came  from  Russia  and  Algeria.  Of  the  total, 
392,979  bushels  are  credited  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  but  I  learn 
that  it  was  really  a  hard  Canadian  wheat,  very  likely  grown  from 
Russian  seed.  Now,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  difficulty  in 
Franco  is  to  find  the  proper  grain,  of  which  there  is  not  enough,  and 
in  the  absence  of  true  macaroni  wheat,  the  next  best  thing  is  employed. 
The  development  of  the  semolina  and  macaroni  industries  is  arrested 
by  the  absence  of  a  reliable  supply  of  raw  material.  Our  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  doing  all  within  its  power  to  induce  the  cultivation 
of  hai-d  wheat  in  the  United  States,  having  sent  its  agents  to  France, 
Russia,  and  Algeria  several  times  to  secure  seed  and  to  study  soil.  A 
very  satisfactory  start  has  thus  been  made.  Last  year,  I  am  told  that 
the  United  States  produced  from  50,000  to  75,000  bushels  of  macaroni 
wheat,  and  the  crop  of  1902  should  bo  twenty  times  greater.  Thus  far, 
four  or  five  domestic  milling  companies  have  sought  the  wheat 
being  grown,  so  that  none  has  been  placed  on  the  European  market. 
When  we  have  fully  solved  all  the  problems  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  the  semolina  and  the  macaroni,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  become  the  greatest  edible-paste  consuming  people  in  the  world. 
With  the  already  existing  demand  f or  so-Ciilled  health  foods,  I  do  not 
see  why  an  article  of  diet  that  is  good,  cheap,  and  nourishing  should 
not  become  a  staple  and  indispensable  household  article. 
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In  respect  to  France,  we  shall  probably  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  selling  the  wheat,  but  elsewhere,  the  semolina  could  as  readily  be 
disposed  of  as  the  grain  in  bulk.  I  am  prepared  to  put  corre- 
spondents in  touch  with  French  buyers,  upon  request. 

Wheat  supply  of  France. 
[In  quintals  of  220  pounds.] 


Yeur. 


1901 
1900 
1809 
1806 
1807 


All  Prance. 

Mara 
Crop. 

Billes. 

Crop. 

Imports. 

Impoxis. 

82,744,423 
88,506,000 

1,683,088 
1,294,528 
1,304,944 
19,545,463 
5,226,691 

6,613,976 
5,472,728 
7,218,345 
9,886,248 
6,808,727 

0284,430 

VH,  409, 8vll 

99,312,290 

65,9934,096 

(■From  United  States. 
Miscellaneous  imparts  of  cereals,  etc.,  at  Marseilles  during  1901. 

Oats - metric  quintals- .  1,206,415 

Bye - - do...  9,218 

Barley do...      252,856 

Com -   do...  1,087,915 

Flour - - bales.-      116,866 

Bran sacks.-      213,347 

Beans metric  quintals. .      170, 972 

Semolina bales...        8,269 

Carob  beans metric  qaintals. .        46, 754 

Vetch - .-- do...  6,764 

The  carob  beans  nieutioned  above,  or  locust  beans,  are  sold  for  horse 
feed,  sometimes  being  fed  in  natural  state,  sometimes  ground  or 
chopped,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  other  feeds. 

COAL  VERSUS  WATER  POWER  AND  PETROLEUM. 

While  coal  retains  its  importance  in  industrial  production,  several 
things  have  happened  worth  noting.  One  is  the  increase  in  the  annual 
output  of  coal  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle  from  100,000 
to  5,000,000  tons  within  fifty  years;  a  second  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  use  of  water  power;  a  third  is  the  preparation  for  the  use  of 
petroleum  for  steam  navigation.  In  twenty  years,  France  has  seen 
the  creation  of  installations  for  the  conversion  of  water  power  into 
electricity  with  a  present  aggregate  of  more  than  200,000  horse- 
power. I  judge  that  Italy  is  even  more  active  in  this  direction,  hav- 
ing greater  need  for  a  substitute  for  coal.  I  have  under  my  eye  a 
circular  from  a  firm  of  Genoese  coal  merchants  in  which  they  say: 

It  is  well  to  know  that  within  the  last  two  years,  manufacturers  in  the  north  of 
Italy  are  using  hydraulic  power  to  the  extent  of  over  200,000  horsepower. 

Thus  far  in  France,  the  principal  electrical  power  installations  are 
in  the  Alps,  and  the  work  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  the  com- 
panies interested  have  brought  upon  themselves  the  impossibility  of 
disposing  satisfactorily  of  their  wares,  and  they  have  been  holding 
meetings  to  determine  upon  a  means  of  syndicating  themselves.  In 
the  region  about  Grenoble,  a  number  of  immense  works  are  under 
way,  and  the  movement  has  provoked  a  national  congress  of  engi- 
neers and  questions  as  to  the  legal  side  of  the  utilization  of  streams 
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for  private  profit.  It  is  presumed  that  millions  of  horsepower  are 
going  to  waste,  and  it  is  the  dream  of  French  engineers  to  prevent 
this  waste  of  power,  to  transport  it  over  great  distances,  and  finally  to 
employ  it.  The  experiments  under  the  head  of  electro-metallurgy  are 
difficult  to  hear  much  about,  but  they  are  proceeding  with  feverish 
activity  in  both  France  and  Italy.  The  day  when  the  mountain  tor- 
rents can  be  made  to  i)erform  the  present  function  of  coal  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  will  bring  rich  rewards  to  the  countries  now 
wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  their  fuel. 

The  campaign  for  the  greater  use  of  petroleum  in  steam  navigation 
is  going  on  all  over  the  world  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  until  steamer  owners  are  assured  that  they  will  be  able 
to  find  fuel  wherever  they  may  go,  they  are  unlikely  to  invest  in 
petroleum-burning  devices.  That  is  why  progress  is  apparently  so 
slow.  I  am  told,  however,  that  in  Marseilles  the  ground  has  been 
found  for  the  erection  of  a  proper  storage  plant  for  Texas  petroleum, 
and  it  is  announced  that  one  local  company,  the  Compagnie  de  I'Est 
Asiatique  Frangaise,  has  determined  to  adopt  the  new  fuel.  This  is 
certainly  very  measurable  progress  since  three  years  ago,  when  the 
captain  of  the  port  refused  the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Shell  Line  the 
right  to  enter  port,  because  of  the  presumed  danger  to  other  craft 
from  a  ship  propelled  by  i)etroleum-generated  power. 

COAL  TBADE  IN  THE  MEDITEBBANEAN. 

The  importations  of  American  coal  into  the  Mediterranean  have 
been  much  less  this  year  than  during  1901,  when  they  reached 
189,210  tons  at  Marseilles  alone.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
only  reason  why  the  statistical  position  of  American  coal  in  this  region 
is  less  strong  than  last  year  is  because  our  exporters  declined  to  bid 
ui)on  long-time  c.  i.  f.  contracts  last  fall,  and  not  at  all  because  there 
was  anything  in  the  foreign  situation  itself  inimical  to  our  combusti- 
ble. T  mention  this  because  of  systematic  effort  in  cei-tain  directions, 
doubt  less  due  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  trade,  to  create  the  idea  that 
we  have  failed  to  satisfy  our  new  buyers.  Our  capacity  to  ship  coal 
to  Europe  and  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  every  respect  is  already 
demonstrated.  We  have  simply  to  begin  to  ship  coal  as  soon  as  the 
domestic  trade  slackens  and  our  miners  feel  the  need  of  new  outlets. 
The  objection  to  this  policy  is  that  consumers  forget  their  previous 
experience  with  our  fuel,  buyers  get  out  of  touch  with  our  sellers, 
and  much  of  the  jjioneer  work  has  to  be  done  anew.  Freights  have 
been  favorable  to  us  this  year,  but  the  stability  of  the  low  ruling 
rates,  varying  from  11.75  to  $2,  has  been  so  ill  assured  that  our  ship- 
pers have  not  been  interested.  The  conditions  for  trading  abroad  will 
always  be  unsteady  and  unsatisfactory  until  we  possess  a  coal  fleet  pre- 
pared to  care  for  our  interests  exclusively.  The  use. of  ocean-going 
barges  will  help  our  case  wonderfully,  especially  as  it  is  doubtful 
whether  shipping  people  will  ever  dare  to  send  out  tugs  with  consorts 
from  England  through  the  rough  water  generally  encountered  in 
approaching  the  Mediterranean. 

Much  can  be  done  for  our  foreign  coal  trade  by  our  Navy,  whose  ships 
now  go  everywhere.  The  present  Navy  contract  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  with  special  reference  to  guaranteeing  that  our  vessels  shall 
have  coal  wherever  they  may  be  at  fair  rates.  In  the  development  of 
this  plan,  it  so  happens  that  at  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  where  American 
coal  is  fairly  sure  to  be  available  at  all  times,  British  coal  is  specified 
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in  the  contract  and  at  prices  which  are  sometimes  higher  than  for 
American  coal.  I  was  at  one  time  called  upon  to  ascertoin  definitely 
what  American  coals  conld  be  had  in  the  local  market,  with  the  imme- 
diate result  that  one  local  firm  ordered  a  cargo  of  onr  coal  on  f.  o.  b. 
terms  to  be  ready  for  eventualities,  and  procured  consents  from  con- 
tract customers  to  accept  American  coal  as  a  substitute  for  the  British 
grades  contracted  for,  at  the  option  of  the  furnishing  firm.  I  am 
informed  by  Messrs.  Robert  Bauer  A  Co.,  of  Genoa,  that  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  current  year,  49,815  tons  of  American  coal 
were  landed  at  that  point  in  a  total  importation  of  1,014,608  tons. 
Dnring  this  same  period,  many  American  war  vessels  visited  Genoa 
for  supplies  and  repairs,  yet  under  the  Navy  coal  contract,  they  must 
have  taken  aboard  none  but  British  fuel. 

At  Marseilles,  the  record  of  the  first  six  months  during  recent  years 
in  regard  to  foreign  coals  has  been : 


First  half  of- 

Britiflh. 

American. 

1908 

^ 

480,866 

17«0M 

1901 

889,a08 

97,688 

1900 

457,7S2 

7,798 

So  long  as  coal  retains  its  importance  as  navigation  fuel,  foreign 
supplies  will  be  required,  the  native  product  lacking  in  the  qualities 
desired.  For  industrial  purposes,  the  domestic  mines  are  annually 
responding  more  fully  to  domestic  demands.  Considerable  deposits 
of  lignite  very  near  Marseilles  have  been  worked  for  years,  and  further 
prospecting  has  revealed  the  existence  of  practically  inexhaustible 
beds  of  similar  coal  in  connection  with  a  subteiTanean  river  which 
until  now  has  prevented  exploitation.  Elngineers  took  up  the  problem 
some  years  ago,  with  the  result  that  a  tunnel  14  kilometers  (8.7  miles) 
in  length  will  soon  be  completed  between  the  coal  beds  and  the  city, 
which  will  drain  the  water  and  within  which  the  coal  will  be  trans- 
ported by  a  gravity  system  to  a  profitable  market.  Incidentally,  this 
underground  canal  will  supply  power  and  water  for  general  purposes. 
It  is  a  daring  and  comprehensive  enterprise,  deserving  of  more  than 
the  casual  notice  here  given. 

I  subjoin  national  coal  statistics  for  reference  purposes : 


Year. 


11101 
1900 
1809 
1896 
.1897 


Prodnction. 

Oonsamp- 
tion. 

IVmt. 
88,301,757 
83,404,000 
32,868,712 
82,856,104 
30,797,620 

Tons. 
047,500,000 
48,808,000 
45,228,000 
41,007,5a) 
40,088,300 

Imports. 


Tons. 

18,900,120 

16,177,000 

11,897,544 

10,462,548 

10,467,264 


a  Estimated. 


THE   OIL  AND  OIL-SEED  TRADE. 


The  Marseilles  oil  and  oil-seed  market  is  followed  so  closely  by  Amer- 
ican exporters,  and  has  been  reported  by  me  with  such  frequency  during 
the  year  (see  Consular  Reports  Nos.  267,  269,  261,  and  263,  February, 
April,  June,  and  August,  1902),  that  very  little  can  be  said  in  an  annual 
report  which  will  be  interesting  by  the  time  such  report  reaches  the  pub- 
lic.    The  importation  of  American  oils  has  fallen  off  heavily  during  the 
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nine  months  of  the  year,  the  net  shortage  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  during  these  nine  months  being  18,870  tons ;  but  as  imports  f  r6m 
other  sources  have  increased  slightly  during  the  same  period,  the  net 
shortage  for  the  port  has  been  18,189  tons.  This  situation  has  been  pro- 
duced mainly  by  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  an  excep- 
tionally large  and  particularly  good  olive  crop  in  Europe,  and  an  increase 
in  i*eceipts  of  oleaginous  se^s  at  Marseilles.  There  is  some  little 
activity  in  cotton  oil  buying  circles  at  present,  but  the  year  will  be  a 
poor  one,  statistically  speaking,  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
having  been  8,568  tons,  as  against  26,698  tons  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1901.  Of  the  total  imports,  British  mills  supply  142  tons, 
and  other  old-world  mills  90  tons.  While  it  is  dangerous  to  offei:any 
prophecy,  still  it  may  be  said  that  the  olive  oil  crop,  which  will  come 
into  the  market  during  the  next  nine  months,  will  probably  be  con- 
siderably shorter  than  that  of  last  season.  This  is  counterbalanced 
to  some  extent  in  the  minds  of  buyers  by  the  excellent  reports  con- 
cerning the  growing  crop  of  sesame  seed  in  India. 

There  is  a  feeling,  based  on  no  very  definite  data,  that  the  local 
market  will  be  obliged  to  absorb  greater  quantities  of  American  oil 
during  the  coming  twelve  months.  The  one  important  thought  that 
comes  to  my  mind  in  connection  with  American  cotton  oils  is  the 
desirability  of  arranging  for  the  sale  of  the  American  comestible  oils 
on  their  own  merits,  under  their  own  names,  and  labels.  Before  the 
business  in  the  United  States  reached  its  present  proportions,  large 
quantities  of  American  oil  were  refined  in  Marseilles  and  put  upon 
the  consuming  market  with  foreign  brands.  There  are  manufacturers 
to-day  who  attempt  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  receiving  American  oil, 
and  of  improving  it  by  mixing  it  with  their  own.  The  plain  truth  is, 
however — and  it  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
city — that  the  high  grade  American  oils  have  no  superior  anywhere. 
American  manufacturers  who  cooperate  knowingly  with  the  foreign 
refiners  who  buy  their  oil  and  subsequently  sell  it  at  higher  prices 
and  under  another  name,  simply  delay  the  creation  of  a  demand  for 
their  own  wares  under  their  own  names  as  a  first-class  American 
product. 

There  appears  to  be  a  small  decrease  in  the  arrivals  of  copra  from 
various  sources,  although  at  time  of  writing,  the  market  is  a  trifle 
weaker  than  it  has  been  earlier  in  the  year.  This  article  is  receiving 
greater  attention  annually  in  all  important  oil  manufacturing  centers, 
and  Americans  holding  in  their  control  the  principal  source  of  pro- 
duction in  the  Philippine  Islands  should  keep  themselves  more  in  touch 
with  this  product.  Marseilles,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  only  city  in 
which  copra  oil  is  refined  in  large  quantities  for  comestible  purposes. 
Two  manufacturers  in  this  business  have  had  great  success,  and  one 
has  already  organized  a  similar  manufactory  in  Hamburg.  The  oil  is 
relieved  of  its  rancidity,  packed  attractively,  and  sold  as  a  substitute 
for  butter,  and  seems  to  meet  with  success  wherever  offered.  The 
principal  mark  is  being  advei-tised  extensively  in  this  city,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  pushing  it  for  exactly  what  it  is — a  refined  product 
of  copra  oil.  Thus  far,  none  of  this  material  has  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

Soap  manufacturers  have  had  the  advantage  of  having  plenty  of 
low-grade  oils  to  draw  upon  during  the  year.  The  total  quantity  of 
oil  seeds  received  during  the  nine  months  is  424  tons  in  excess  of  the 
same  months  last  year.  I  learn  that  recently,  a  favored  few  of  the 
soap  manufacturers  have  been  ofTcM-ed  American  petroleum  manipu- 
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lated  in  such  fashion  as  to  be  available  for  their  uses.  This  oil,  par- 
tially saponified,  has  been  offered  in  small  quantities  at  45  francs  per 
100  kilograms  ($8.65  per  220  pounds),  replacing  a  similar  quantity  of 
copra  now  selling  at  69  francs  ($13.31)  per  100  kilograms.  During 
the  period  that  this  oil  has  been  on  sale,  it  has  averaged  about  25 
francs  ($4.82)  per  100  kilograms  less  than  vegetable  oils.  My  inform- 
ants tell  me  that  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  thus  far  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  oils  only.  These  soaps,  known  in  this  mar- 
ket as  "mi-cuit,"  are  shipped  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  the 
levant  markets  in  large  qoantities.  XVhen  this  petroleum  was  fii'st 
offered  it  was  used  sparingly,  but  at  the  present  time,  as  much  as  5 
per  cent  is  regularly  used  in  the  factory  of  my  informant,  witli  good 
results.  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  about  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  no  detailed  information  is  at  hand.  About  a  year 
ago,  a  gentleman  called  at  my  office  for  information  about  Ameri- 
can i)atents,  and  told  me  at  that  time  that  he  believed  he  had  perfected 
a  method  of  treating  Texas  petroleum  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  soap 
oil.  He  gave  no  name  or  additional  information,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  furnisher  of  the  material  here  mentioned  and  my  visi- 
tor are  the  same.  I  judge  that  when  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  sup- 
ply unlimited  quantities  of  this  material,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  securing  information  through  the  regular  channels.  Certainly, 
if  experience  should  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  converting  Texas 
oils  into  soap,  the  trade  will  be  revolutionized. 

Imports  of  oil  seeds  first  nine  months  190 J  and  1901. 


Sesame 

Arachides: 

Shelled 

Uojihelled 

Linaeed 

Rapefleed  and  ravisin 

Poppy  seed 

Castor  seed 


1908. 


Tons. 
5»,«K) 

10e,816 

5K,242 

8,K»7 

2,470 

2,«W 

80,451 


1901. 


Tons. 
52,788 

r>4, 160 

68,358 

8,283 

7.278 

2,002 

20,709 


Cotton 

('opm 

Palm  kornolH 

MowTah  8t*ed,  lUipe  nuts 
Maf ourairo ,  etc 


1902. 


Tons. 
11,964 
($2,712 
4,820 


4,607 


339,790 


1901. 


Tons. 
11,309 
6S;,437 
7,286 


6,477 


800,732 


WOOL  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Symptoms  are  not  wanting  that  American  bnyers  of  Levantine 
wools  are  finding  it  again  advantageous  to  do  so  through  Marseilles 
commission  houses.  The  tariff  act  of  1807  influenced  some  buyers  to 
seek  the  primary  markets;  but  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing satisfactory  relations  with  orientals,  due  to  differences  of 
language  and  business  methods,  it  was  found  that  selling  prices 
could  be  obtained  only  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  wool  to  clear  the 
United  States  customs  as  class  3  wools,  dutiable  at  4  cents.  By  retiring 
from  the  market,  the  American  buyers  virtually  forced  the  Levantine 
merchants  to  consign  to  Marseilles,  where  it  became  necessary  to  sell 
to  Americans  at  the  same  price  as  that  theretofore  demanded  in  the 
primary  market,  in  order  to  keep  the  merchandise  in  the  class  3,  4 
cent  category.  The  ml  vantage  to  the  United  States  buyer  was  a 
lower  freight  than  could  be  had  from  the  Levant,  and  a  more  satis- 
factory class  of  dealers  with  whom  to  operate.  The  tariff  act,  then, 
has  established  12  cents  as  the  maximum  price  obtainable  for  low 
grade  Syrian  wools,  and  the  variations  from  francs  1.32^^  per  kilogram, 
are  very  small. 
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Some  acrimonious  controversies  have  been  caused  during  the 
j'^ear  by  the  invoicing  of  alleged  Bagdad  wools  under  names  which 
would  permit  them  to  be  passed  by  the  customs  officers  at  4  cents  per 
pound.  These  difficulties  have  been  adjusted  upon  the  merits  of 
each  case;  but  during  the  heat  of  debate,  it  has  been  claimed  by 
resident  shippers  that  Bagdad  wool  has  so  degenerated  of  late  years 
that,  as  a  commercial  classification,  the  term  has  lost  all  significance. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Bagdad  wools  maybe  had  from  time  to  time  at 
even  less  than  the  price  of  class  3  wools.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
the  classification  is  merely  geographical,  as  good  Bagdad  wool  is  fre- 
quently offered  and  bought  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit  as  such. 

The  declared  "alue  of  wool  shipped  from  Marseilles  to  the  United 
States  has  been  as  follows  during  recent  years:  1902,  $398,504;  1901, 
$146,634;  1900,  $410,534;  1899,  $165,380;  1898,  $388,779. 

THE  NEW  FURNACES  AT  CETTE. 

The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  in  the  matter  of  iron  and  steel 
production,  the  erection  of  the  new  furnaces  at  Cette  by  Schneider  & 
Co.,  of  Creusot,  indicating  a  determination  not  only  to  adopt  the  most 
modern  and  economical  processes,  but  also  to  anticipate  the  opening 
of  mineral  deposits  in  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The  firm  named, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world — certainly  in  France — ^has  hereto- 
fore been  hampered  by  the  situation  of  its  plant  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  construction  of  new  works  has  doubtless  been  prompted 
by  many  considerations.  It  is  fully  expected  that  a  considerable 
development  of  the  French  marine  will  t.ake  place  during  coming 
years,  and  quantities  of  iron  will  be  required  which,  but  for  the  Cette 
works,  would  have  to  be  shipped  over  long  distances.  The  domestic 
coal  supply  is  not  always  steady  in  the  interior,  and  at  Cette,  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  be  drawn  upon  if  need  be. 
Finally,  some  remarkable  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  which  will  soon  be  worked  on  a  large  scale  if  all 
promises  are  carried  out,  and  Spain  with  its  ore  mines  is  always 
within  call.  Thus,  in  present  and  prospective  advantages,  Cette  is 
attractive  as  a  site,  and  Schneider  <fc  Co.  have  quietly  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant,  the  first  furnaces  of  which  were  inaugu- 
rated in  April  last.  I  translate  the  following  description  of  the  first 
furnace,  with  which  I  have  been  favored  by  the  consular  agent  at 
Cette: 

In  building  at  Cette,  Messrs.  Schneider  have  had  no  thought  of  trans- 
porting thither  their  works  at  Creusot,  which  are  really  being  enlarged 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  specialties.  The  new  works  are  the 
complement  of  the  old.  The  f  urnac»e  now  in  operation  has  a  capacity 
greater  than  any  heretofore  existing  in  France,  accompanied  by  a 
general  economy  under  the  head  of  labor,  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  many  new  devices  operated  principally  by  electricity.  Other  fur- 
naces will  be  erected  later,  and  the  natural  extension  of  the  works 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  shipyards  upon  the  seashore. 

The  general  depot  for  raw  materials  occupies  one  side  of  a  private 
basin  which  forms  an  extension  of  the  port  of  Cette  and  will  have  a 
depth  of  7.50  meters  (about  23  feet).  Ample  switching  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  handling  of  railway  traffic.  Raw  materials  coming 
by  sea  or  canal  are  discharged  by  means  of  apparatus  capable  of 
unloading  50  tons  per  hour,  moved  by  electricity.  These  devices,  two 
in  number,  are  472  feet  long  and  can  be  moved  with  facility  from 
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one  part  of  the  depot  to  another.  Three  tunnels  connect  the  depot 
with  the  furnace  proper,  the  raw  material  being  moved  by  electrical 
locomotives.  The  furnace  is  capable  of  producing  200  tons  of  metal 
per  day.  Four  Cowper  machines,  each  30  meters  (109  feet^  in  height 
and  6.50  meters  (23  feet)  in  diameter,  heat  the  blast  to  800  ,  the  blast 
being  produced  by  two  steam  and  three  gas-blowing  machines.  After 
leaving  the  furnace,  the  gases  pass  into  a  scouring  apparatus,  which 
prepares  them  for  use  in  the  gas  motors  and  the  Cowper  machines. 

There  are  36  coke  ovens,  each  36  feet  long.  The  oven  flames  are 
utilized  to  heat  the  boilers  whose  steam  generates  the  electricity.  The 
coal  preparing  department  is  so  organized  that  electricity  performs 
all  the  work  of  manipulating  the  fuel  and  charging  it  into  the  coke 
ovens. 

The  central  electrical  station  contains  three  engines  of  300  horse- 
power each. 

Thus  far  only  1,500  tons  of  Greek  ore  have  been  imported  for  this 
plant,  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales  supplying  the  domes- 
tic ore  now  being  used  and  mines  near  at  hand  the  coal. 

STATISTICS  OF  MABSEILLES. 

Comparative  table  of  exports  from  Marseilles  in  1900  and  1901, 


Article. 


AnimAls,  live 

Animal  products,  inclnd- 
luif  hioes 

Piahl 

Drags  and  medicliial 
producte 

Hard  materials  for  cut- 
ting or  carving 

Farinaceons  aliments . . . 

Fruits  and  grains 

Colonial  products: 

Sugar 

others 

VegetobleoHs 

Wood: 

Common 

Exotic 

Fruits,  BtalJcs,  and  flUir 
men  tsf  or  manufactur- 
lug  purposes 

Dyes  and  tans 

VariouH  products  and 
waste 

Drtnks 

Stones,  earths,  and  oom- 

.  buBtiblee 

Metals 


1900. 


Quintals.^ 
21,e05 

464,406 
76,180 

4,810 

6,100 

8,506,910 

498,816 

004,886 
216,544 
506,670 

176,760 
28,780 


93,645 
14,000 

904,898 
666.176 

* 

9,880,986 
461,067 


1901. 


QuintiUt.a. 
14,644 

886,709 
66,504 

2,508 

7,492 

3,110.296 

426,814 

042,778 
288,266 
465,667 

163,177 
16,787 


109,607 
18,684 

891,842 
660,846 

9,2n,442 
490,118 


Article. 


Chemical  products 

Prepared  dyes , 

Colors 

Miscellaneous  composi- 
tions  , 

Potteries,    glass,    and 
crystals 

Thread 

Textile  fabrics. . ' 

Clothes 

Paper 

Skins  and  furs,  manu- 
factured  

Jewelry  and  other  goods 
in  metals,   including 
timepieces 

Furniture  and  similar 
objects 

Arms,  powder,  and  am- 
munition  

Musical  instruments. . . 

Mats  and  baskets,  etc. . 

Miscellaneous  goods . . . 

Ghold,  silver,  ana  bullion 

Total 


1900. 


1901. 


(^intaU.'^   QuintaU.o. 


742,338 

11,268 

190,629 

276,828 

509,468 
25,607 

288,478 
22,466 

106,977 

46,601 


338,884 

84,164 

38,911 

2,767 

17,883 

130,620 

4,996 


21,019,847 


776,764 
9,139 
180,918 

277,784 

567,129 
86,496 

265,626 
16,096 

108,248 

40,618 


283,908 
68,674 

19,115 
8,098 

13,192 

102,093 

8,798 


19,827,583 


a  Of  220  pounds. 

Statistics  of  principal  imports  of  Marseilles  during  six  montfis  ended  Ju7i£  SO, 

190g, 


Articles  imported  and  country  whence  exported. 


Animals,  live: 
CatUe  .... 
Horses 


▲NIMAIi  MATTBR. 


PiRS.. 

Other, 


including  fowls 


Total. 


Head. 

11,739 

281 

116 

374,000 
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Statistics  of  principal  imports  of  Marseilles  during  six  montlis  ended  June  30, 

190^—Oonimned. 


Articles  imported  and  oountry  whence  exported. 


ANIMAL  MATTBR.-continaed. 
Dairy  prodncts: 

Batter 

Cheese— 

Switeerland , 

Other  oonntries 


Total 

Feathers 

Fibers,  animal: 

Silk 

Wool— 

Anstralia 

Turkey 

Argrentlna 

Other  conntnes. 


aino 

Grease: 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


Hides  and  skins: 
Large— 

Germany 

BrazU 

Other  countries. 

Small- 
Turkey 

Morocco 

Other  countries. 


Honey 

Meat  products: 

Salt  meat 

Charcuterie . 
Canned  meat 


Breadstuffs: 
Wheat- 
Russia 

Algeria 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 

Oats- 
Russia 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other  countries. 


V1BGIETABI.B  MATTKR, 


Barlev— 

Alseria 

Other  countries. 

Maize- 
Russia 

Roumania 

Other  countries. 


Wheat  flour— 

Alereria 

Other  countries. 


Total  breadstuffs 


Chocolate 

Cocoa: 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Other  coim  tries. 

Coffee: 

Brazil 

British  India.... 
Other  countries . 


aOf  2.205  pounds. 


Quantity,  i     Total. 


Tons,  a 


400 


6,160 
1,752 
7,042 
5,885 


2,900 
858 


64 

62 

4,650 


1,228 

641 

2,468 


422 
283 
145 


f 


,607 
,802 
8U0 
2,127 


187 
870 
875 
560 


i,r<« 

54 


1,700 

1,029 

702 


500 
40 


142 

74 

184 


10,649 

957 

2,983 


Tons,  a 


1,008 


1,101 
25 

8,202 


20,849 
82 


8,782 


4,785 


4,222 
84 


860 


18,786 


l,90e 
1,700 

4,031 
540 


26,596 


30 


500 


14,589 


eubope:  fbance. 
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SUxHaties  of  principal  imports  of  MarteiUea  during  six  months  ended  June  30, 


Articles  Imported  and  ooantry  wheiure  exported. 


VBOBTABLiB  MATTBR-<x>ntinned. 


Fibers,  Teipetable: 
Cotton- 
Turkey — 


^Stish  India  ... 
United  States... 
Other  countries. 

Hemp — 

Italy ., 


Jn 


Other  countries. 

British  India.... 
Other  countries. 


Hamie  . 
Total 


FroitK 


in 

eria 

er  countries. 


CFrapefl 

Api>lee  and  pears. . . 

Ouiera 

Nuts: 

Almonds — 

Spain 

iffly .-.--. 

Other  countries , 


Malt  Uquors: 

Clerinany 

Eiurl&nd 

Other  countries 


OQcake 

Oils,  vegetable: 
Olive— 

Bcain 

Alflrerla 

Tunis 

Other  countries . 


Palm 

Cotton- 
United  States.. 

England 

Other  countries 


Rice 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco: 

United  States 


Algeria 


Aiffei 

Ower  countries. 


Vegetables,  dry: 
Ro 


Other  countries . 


Wines: 

Ordinary— 

Alfiferia 

OtBer  countries. 


Liqueur 


M18CELLANBOD8. 


Chemical  products. 
Soap: 

Scented 

Uoflcented 


a  1  liter  =  1.05  quarts. 


i  Quantity. 


Tons. 

l,aOB 

5,164 

8,189 

840 

846 


1,«9 
46» 


2,744 
219 


2,868 
1,009 
1,268 


447 
227 


127 
10 
SO 


7,996 

8,916 

2,469 

885 


10,814 

1,797 

61 


ODD 

516 
1,042 


20,018 
5,0L5 


Liters. a 
26,844,000 
1,735,000 


Tons. 


Total. 


Tons. 


10,157 
2,891 


2,968 

178 


15,689 


5,000 

11 

121 

1,870 


996 


187 
4,721 


15,266 
10,268 


12,162 

41,733 

11,895 

419 


2,424 

85,028 
Liters,  a 


28,579,000 
2,016.000 

Tons. 
16.214 

4 

94 
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Statistica  of  prindpcU  imports  of  Marseilles  during  six  months  ended  June  SO, 

190£—C(miiimed., 


ArtlcloB  lm]X)rted  and  country  whence  exported. 

Quantity. 

Total. 

MISCELLANEOUS— continned. 
Coal: 

England 

Tons. 
454,800 
12,300 
2,200 

Ton». 

United  States 

Other  coontries - - 

400,300 
1,061 

Thread: 

Cotton 

Hemp --; 

116 

Textile  fabrics: 

Tjinnn.  hnmn.  nr  rainin                  ...                        .    ..^                     _    .    _. 

. 

1.421 

Cotton— 

Enarlana 

2,2nR 
808 

Ot-ner  co\intHfi«               „          ....         _ ,  -  _             _  -    -    - 

8,161 

• 

Wool— 

Enflrland - 

115 
8 
4 

7 

Belgium 

Gtormany 

OtiiAr  r<!nuntriAH . . ,  ,      ,  , . ,                 . .    .     . ,      ...      .......    

184 

• 

Statistics  of  principal  exports  of  Marseilles  during  six  mxmths  ended  June  SO, 

190fS,a 

Articles  exxK>rted  and  country  whence  imported. 

Quantity. 

Total. 

Animals,  live: 

Head. 
600 

Horses - 

100 

Mules _ '. _ -- 

100 

Sheep 

2,700 

Pigs 

18 

Total 

3,418 

Tons. 

Butter 

Tons. 
812 

Cheese— 

Al^ria 

1,270 
000 

Otner  countries 

1,870 
88 

Milk  (condensed) 

-..--......« 

2,266 

2 

Fibers,  animal: 
Sii- 

Kngland ,.__.. _.      __  _    ^ 

242 

1,282 
461 

iti3y :::::...;.:: :..:::...:... 

other  countries . _,,,___ ,,  ^ ,  ......   . 

^ 

1,965 

Glue: 

England 

02 
19 

181 

Beiginin          ,,      

OtHer  countries 

262 
1,916 

Grease 

Hair: 

England 

45 
68 

68 

Umted  States 

Other  countries 

176 

Hides  and  skins: 
Large- 
England 

786 

1,049 

87 

21 

2,874 

Italy 

Germany 

Belgium 

Other  countries 

4,767 
2,178 

Small 

Total u 

6.940 

a  These  are  official  French  statistics.  As  respects  the  United  States,  there  are  many  errors, 
merchandise  destined  for  that  country  being  frequently  credited  to  the  country  of  transship- 
ment. 
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Statutticjt  of  jtrincipal  exports  of  Marseilles  during  six  months  ended  June  30, 

id^;?— Ckmtmned. 


Articles  exported  and  ooontry  whence  imported. 


I 


Quantity.  I     Total. 


ANIMAL  MATriK— continaed. 


Honey ._ 

Meat  producta: 

Meat,  freeh  (beef) , 

Salt  meat,  pork,  ham,  and  lard 

Cfaarciiterie 

Tinned  meat 


Breadstuff 8: 
,  Barley— 

England 

Other  countries. 
Wheat— 

8  wi  tzerland 

Other  conntriea. 
Oat»— 

S^tzerland 

Other  conn  tries. 


VKOKTABLB  MATTBR. 


Maize 

Ploar  (wheat)— 

8wi  tzerland 

England 

BelKiuni 

Other  countries. 


OhooDlate 

Cocoa 

Coffee 


Fibers,  vegetable: 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Jute 


Total 


Fruits: 
Lemons 
Grai 
App] 
Others. 


bpes 
Dies. 


Total  fruits 


Nuts: 

Almonds— 

Enirland 

United  States . . 
Other  countries . 


Cocoanuts 

Malt  liquors: 

Algeria 

Other  countries 

Oilcake 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Olive , 

Palm 

Cocoanut 

Cotton 

Rice 

Sugar,  refined: 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Otiaer  countries 

Tea 

Tobacco  

Vegetables: 

Presh 

Salt 

Preserved 

Wines: 

•      Champ^Tio  — 
Ordinary - 

Boltlrd      ... 
Unbc)ttU-d  - . 


Toiw. 


1 
4 


8 
99 


12 
4 


lOB 
67 
HI) 

006 


139 

18 

1,066 


1.283 
3.412 


6,732 
8,439 
4,749 
9,069 


Tons. 
47 


220 
157 

aao 


6 
42 


16 
28 


868 

68 

264 

9,686 


3,690 

2:21 

1,3(M 


6,215 


204 

0 

70 

177 


451 


1,213 

4,484 


4,605 
46,9;i0 

5,266 

:^7 

8,667 

2,354 

12,516 


28,989 

439 

1,806 

638 

158 

90U 

Liter*. 

464,(Vn 

1.026,  iHlri 
13,848,U)0 
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Statistics  of  principal  exports  of  Marseilles  during  six  months  ended  June  SO, 

1902—GoniAimed. 


ArticloB  exported  and  coUHtry  whence  Imported. 


MI8GELL.ANBOUS. 


Coal 

Chemical  products: 
Total 


Glycerine 

Smphate  of  soda 

Cream  of  tartar . 

Ocher.. 


Soap 

dandles: 

Aleeria 

Otner  countries . 


Quantity. 


Ton8. 


1,063 
1,344 


Total. 


Tons. 


8 


86,  MO 
2,917 
1,588 
2,188 
8,863 
9.159 


2,4OT 


COMMSBOE  OF  CETTE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Consular  Agent  Hagelin,  of  Oette,  for  an  excel- 
lent report  upon  trade  and  commerce  at  Cette.  Especial  attention  is 
directed  to  his  observations  respecting  staves. 

Of  merchandise  interesting  to  the  United  States,  there  was  imported 
during  1001: 


Articles. 


Staves 

Crude  petroleum 

Refined  petroleum 

Wood  for  building  puj*iXK5«s 
Natural  phosphates 


Total 
imports. 


Tons. 
68,806 
54,286 
5,000 
41,280 
29,208 


From 
United 
States. 


Tons. 

13,000 

80,076 

5,000 

2,870 


Wine, — All  commerce  in  this  district  is  dependent  upon  the  wine 
business. 

The  wine  production  in  all  France  in  1901,  according  to  the  official 
statistics,  amounted  to  57,963,514  hectoliters  (1,530,236,770  gallons), 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  shows  a  decrease  of 
9,389,147  hectoliters  (247,873,481  gallons),  but,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  past  ten  years,  shows  an  increase  of  18,005,372  hectoli- 
ters (475,341,821  gallons).  To  the  above  is  to  be  added  the  production 
of  Algeria,  3,563,032  hectoliters  (94,064,050  gallons),  and  that  of  Cor- 
sica, 200,000  hectoliters  (5,280,000  gallons),  which  gives  a  total  of 
63j710,514  hectoliters  (1,681,957,570  gallons),  this  being  a  very 
respectable  quantity.  The  prices  to  the  growers  ranged  from  96  cents 
to  I1.93  for  inferior  grades,  and  $2.31  to  $3.80  for  superior  qualities, 
per  hectoliter. 

Wine  growers  ascribe  the  overproduction  of  the  last  few  years  as 
the  cause  of  their  bad  situation.  They  now  seem  determined  to  avoid 
replanting  in  the  future,  and  to  be  more  sparing  in  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers.    The  total  value  of  the  wine  crop  is  estimated  at  $179,919,606. 

To  the  foregoing  total  of  the  wine  crop  of  1901,  the  departments  in 
this  consular  district  have  contributed: 

Hectoliters.         Ghdloos. 

Aude 5,280,815  188,093,515 

Herault 9,539,580  251,580,912 

Gard. -.- 8,172,150      83,744,760 

Pyrenees OrientaleB 2,280,491     60,204,962 
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Staves. — ^The  commerce  in  staves  has  been  very  profitable,  and  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  increase(  I  from  6,51 0  tons  last  year 
to  12,600  tons  this  year,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  imported,  and  will 
in  the  near  future  increase  much  more,  considerable  contracts  of 
purchase  having  been  concluded  for  deliveries  up  to  end  of  next  June. 
For  four  or  five  years,  American  staves  have  been  worked  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  Austrian,  and  they  have  made  themselves  felt  more 
and  more  in  the  market.  The  sizes  for  casks  of  500  to  600  liters  (528 
to  634  gallons),  are  1^  to  1^  inches  thickness,  4  inches  and  more 
breadth,  40  to  44  inches  length.  The  quality  of  the  wood  is  perhaps 
not  fully  so  good  as  the  Austrian  and  Russian  wood,  but  the  price  is 
a  little  lower,  and  our  coopers  buy  now  quite  as  much  as  of  the  Aus- 
trian wood.    The  following  prices  have  been  paid  during  the  year: 


QwUity.  Dlmenaionft. 


Booffh  hogalMAds.. 
Dressed  hogaheads. 


1|  to  U  by  4  inches.. 
I  to  1|  Dy  4  Inchss  or 

mors. 
U  or  mors  by  4i  or 

mors. 

UtoUby4 

Bottom  staves I  1  to  1^  by  4  tu  6  inches 


Price  per  100. 


117.87 
15.44-16.40 

18.84 

16.96 
I&  61-14. 47 


Staves  for  casks  of  225  liters  (237  quarts)  are  not  imported  into  Cette 
from  the  United  States,  but  are  employed  at  Bordeaux.  These  prices 
have  been  firm  up  to  the  present,  but  show  a  downward  tendency.  At 
Bordeaux,  prices  have  already  declined. 

CcKil. — ^The  fever  in  the  coal  market  last  year  has  passed  away,  and 
prices  have  become  normal.  The  imports  for  Cette,  from  104,986  tons 
last  year,  have  declined  to  63,878  tons.  No  American  coal  has  been 
sold  in  the  market.  The  imports  consist  for  the  most  part  of  English 
gas  coals  for  the  towns  of  Cette,  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  Nimes,  Beau- 
caire,  Baziers,  etc. 

The  prices  of  gas  coals  are  quoted  at  24  to  26  francs  ($4.63  to  $5.02) 
I>er  100  kilos  (220  lbs).  French  coal  for  steamers'  use,  first  quality,  is 
equal  to  best  Cardiff,  29  to  32  francs  ($5.60  to  $6.18). 

Natural  phosphate. — ^There  have  been  no  imports  from  the  United 
States,  against  19,500  tons  last  year.  The  manufacture  of  chemical 
manure  has  decreased  this  year,  owing  to  bad  times.  Wine  growers 
generally  have  no  power  to  buy,  for  the  reason  cited  above. 

Fehroleum. — The  total  imports  during  1900-1901  were  54,832  tons, 
and  during  1901-2,  54,235  tons.  In  this  sum  the  United  States  figures 
for  about  35,676  tons,  against  38,138  tons  in  the  year  1901,  showing  a 
decrease  of  2,462  tons. 

Most  of  the  petroleum  imported  into  Cette  is  employed  by  the 
refinery  at  Balaruc,  a  few  kilometers  from  Cette,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Pluchi  A  Co. ,  of  Paris.  The  price  of  refined  oil  sold  to  dealers  has 
been  28.50  francs  ($5.50)  to  31.50  francs  ($6.08)  per  100  liters  (105 
quarts). 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 14 
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Imports  and  exports  at  Cette  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S. 


ArtideB. 


Ale gallona. 

Alcohol do... 

Bark  for  tannery metric  tons. 

Bauxite do... 

Bone  black do... 

Cattle  (sheep) head. 

Oar  ting  iron metric  tons. 

Gem^^ do. 


Chemical  mannre do. 

Codfish do. 

Com: 

Wheat do.... 

Oats do.... 

Barley do.... 

Maize do — 

Wheat  flonr do 

Cork do.... 

Coals do.... 

Coal  tar do 

Fruits,  fresh: 

Oranges  and  lemons do — 

CaroDB  and  grapes do — 

Fruits,  dry do... 

Hemp do 

Hides do... 

Iron  ore do... 

Kaolin do..., 

Lead  ore do... 

Lime  superphosphates do... 

Lime do,. . 

Lobsters do... 

Marble do... 

Nitrate  of  potash do... 

Phormium do... 

Phosphate,  natural do... 

Petroleum: 

Crude gallons. 

Boflned {ir-idS::: 

Pyrites metiictons. 

Potatoes do... 

Rice do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Salt 

Soap  .... 
Staves .. 

Sumach do... 

Sulphur • do... 

Sulphur,  sublimated do... 

Tallow do... 

Wine gallons. 

Wool metric  tons. 

Wood do... 

Vegetables do... 

Sulphate  of  copper do... 


Imports. 


88.700 

80,018 

1,268 


47,420 


6,941 
8,666 
6,007 
8,481 
1,611 
1,988 
68,878 
27,648 

1,676 

6,415 

1,272 

198 

28 

1,500 

933 

91 


41 
677 


908 
29,208 

14,327,689 
1,294.825 


14,760 

773 

3,481 


Exports. 


68,805 

4T7 

22,148 


1  444 

16,1971084 

2,142 

41,280 

790 

9,928 


178,712 


8,594 
29 


8,272 
496 


607 


6,584 


U,4T2 


1,812,582 


2,618 
4,480 


425 
28,586 


2,601,770 
6,244 


TRADE  IN  COBSICA. 


Consular  Agent  Damiani  submits  the  following  report  concerning 
the  island  of  Corsica: 

From  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1902,  there  have 
been  imported  from  the  United  States  and  annexed  Territories: 

Coffee - - metric  tons. .  14 

Leaf  tobacco do 54 

Coal - -.do 200 

Petroletun _.^aUons..  182,809 

Ink,  rope,  and  chain _  _ metric  tons.  _  0. 2 

Honsehold  articles _ do 41 

Chocolate do 6 

The  last  citron  crop  was  medium  in  quantity,  and  was  sold  at  a  very 
low  price.  It  was  estimated  at  about  1,600  tons,  but  as  about  400  tons 
had  been  carried  over  from  the  preceding  year,  the  market  had  to  take 
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np  about  2,000  tons.  Of  that  quantity,  only  253  tons  were  exported 
to  the  United  States,  the  balance  going  to  England,  Germany,  and  (the 
greater  xK>rtion)  to  Belgium. 

The  annual  imports  of  flour  from  France,  shipped  from  Marseilles, 
are  about  300,000  bags,  of  122^  kilograms  (270  lbs.)  each,  sold  at 
an  average  of  40  francs  ($7.72)  per  bag,  wholesale  price.  Said  flour 
pays  a  custom  duty  of  10^  francs  ($2)  per  bag.  As  communication 
between  New  York  and  Marseilles  is  sufficiently  rapid,  I  think  that 
millers  in  America  would  find  this  a  good  market.  I  am  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  those  interested  in  the  development  of  the  trade  for  any 
supplementary  details  in  regard  to  it.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  create 
a  dexK>t  at  Bastia,  in  order  to  be  able  to  promptly  furnish  the  trade  of 
the  island  at  any  moment. 

BflNING. 

Lack  of  capital  and  initiative  have  prevented  a  proper  development 
of  Corsica's  great  mineral  wealth  up  to  this  time.  Coal  (anthracite 
and  lignite)  is  found  in  the  department,  but  the  production  remains 
stationary  and  almost  insignificant.  The  only  mines  in  operation 
are  the  Osani  and  the  Francardo.  The  product  is  a  low-grade  anthra- 
cite, and  the  veins  are  6  feet  in  thickness.  The  opening  of  new  work- 
ings would  be  profitable. 

The  copper-ore  mining  industry  is  developing  in  an  active  manner. 
Among  the  many  copper  workings  are  included  the  following  impor- 
tant mines:  Altiani,  Focicchia,  Erbayolo,  Castineta,  Yezzani,  and 
Morosaglia.  All  bearings  discovered  up  to  the  present  are  clean,  rich, 
and  continued  veins.     The  ores  yield  33  per  cent  of  copper. 

Latterly  there  has  been  a  steady  extraction  of  the  ores  of  antimony, 
which  are  of  an  incomparable  richness.  The  most  famous  are  those 
situated  on  the  territory  of  the  communes  of  Meria  and  Ersa,  in  the 
region  of  the  Cap-Corsica.  There  are  also  found  in  the  country  ores 
of  iron,  manganese,  arsenic,  zinc,  lead  (rich  in  silver),  sulphur,  and, 
to  a  small  extent,  gold  quartz.  All  these  require  only  to  be  worked  on 
large  scale.  Metallurgic  works  are  to  be  created  for  the  smelting  of 
these  ores  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  production  of  the  quarries,  so  numerous  in  the  island,  deserves 
special  mention.  The  extracted  substances  can  be  divided  into  five 
groups: 

Construction, — Soft  and  tough  freestone,  millstone,  heavy  lime- 
stone, roofing  slate,  brick  clay,  sand,  and  gravel. 

Industrial. — Limestone,  silex,  white  gypsum,  fire  clay,  sand  for 
glass. 

Agriculture. — Phosphate  of  lime,  marl,  lime. 

Paving y  etc. — Granite  and  porphyry  blocks,  flag  and  curb  stones, 
ballast  of  marble. 

Miscellaneous. — Mosaic  stones,  heavy  slate,  whetstones,  chalk, 
asbestos,  granite,  and  porphyry. 

The  marble  industry  is  very  active.  Among  the  decorative  species 
it  is  important  to  mention  the  marble  "Verde  Stella,"  of  Ersa,  span- 
gled silver  of  remarkable  beauty,  the  white  marble  of  Corte,  and 
the  marble  of  Oletta. 

The  department  of  Corsica  also  comprises  salt  marshes,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  sent  in  part  to  France  and  Italy.  Chlorine  of  sodium 
is  extracted  from  the  sea  water. 

Ore  prosi)ecting  is  very  active  in  the  department.  In  the  districts 
of  Bastia  and  Corte,  diggings  and  borings  continue,  for  the  most  part 
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under  favorable  conditions,  and  have  resulted  in  discoveries  of  impor- 
tant bearings  in  copi)er,  antimony,  and  sundry  ores.  I  would  also  call 
attention  to  the  quest  after  arsenic  in  Belgodere  (a  ward  of  Calci), 
two  rich  and  parallel  veins  cropping  out  at  the  surface. 

In  Corsica,  there  are  numerous  springs  or  sources  of  sulphurous 
and  ferruginous  waters,  remarkable,  even  famous,  for  their  valuable 
medicinal  prox>erties.  The  flow  is,  in  all  known  springs,  continuous, 
abundant,  and  without  depreciations  of  constituents,  but  at  least  99 
per  cent  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  which  could  be  very  profitablj'^ 
used  for  the  export  market. 

In  summing  up  the  foregoing  general  information  I  am  bound  to 
express,  most  energetically,  the  opinion  that  Corsica  affords  excellent 
opportunities  for  mineral  industries,  and  above  all  for  metallurgical 
works.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  more  or  less  recently 
founded  works  for  extraction  of  gallic  acid  in  the  woodlands  of 
Corsica,  by  their  remarkable  success,  fully  confirm  this  opinion. 
Those  settled  upon  the  streams  utilize  the  natural  water  power  most 
advantageously. 

TBADE  AT  TOULON. 

Consular  Agent  jouve  reports  as  follows: 

No  ships  are  being  constructed  in  the  Government  dockyards;  I 
give  below  the  list  of  works  at  the  Chantie  de  la  Mediteranee  at  La 
Seyne  (one  of  the  largest  shipyards  in  France). 

The  new  French  law  upon  the  merchant  marine  has  been  good  for 
builders,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ships  ordered.  The  opinion  in 
general  is  that  the  premium  is  too  high,  comparatively,  for  any  profit 
which  the  country  may  realize  from  it. 

List  of  principal  vessels  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction  at  the  Forges  et 

Chantiers  de  la  Seyne  during  the  year  1902, 


AllMttTos,  ferry- 
boat. 

2  floatcoff  erdams 

Oaobang,  packet 
boat. 

Patrie,    man-of- 
war. 

Bonneveine,     3 
masted  burk. 

Joliette^  3-ma8ted 

bark. 
4  small  boats 

JuBtlce,  man-of- 
war. 

^bnqysfor  depths 
of  &000  meters. 


Length. 

Breadth. 

28 

Metera 
6.8 

20.742 

3.8 

136 

14.38 

133.8 

24.25 

79.65 

12.85 

79.66 

12.35 

18 

4.9 

183.8 

24.25 

02.6 

Height 


Mean 
draft. 


Meters. 
1.8 


11.975 
12.4 
14.75 
9.60 

9.60 

1.9 
14.75 
<f2.4 


Meters, 
1.1 


8.35 
6.405 
8.2 
6.504 

6.604 
1.6 

8.2 


Dis- 
place- 
ment. 


Tons. 
81.5 


480 

8,055 

14,870 

4,700 

4,700 

78.2 
14,870 


Ton- 
nage, 
net. 


94 

^184 
6,800 
9,673 
2,700 

2,700 

88.5 
9.572 


Horse- 
power. 


135 


4,000 
17,500 


18,000 


Destination. 


Society  dee  Batoanx  k 
vapenr  de  la  Seyne 
at  Toulon. 

Arsenal  of  Sidi  Abdal- 
lah  at  Bizerte. 

Cie  Nationale  de  Nav- 
igation. 

French  Gtovemment. 

Society  Anonyme 
Marseillaise  de  Voi- 
liers. 
Do. 

French  marine  at  Bi- 
zerte. 
French  Oovemment. 

Submarine  cable  fac- 
tory at  La  Seyne. 


o  1.09  yards. 


bEach. 


''Diameter. 


<fHeight. 


The  bulb  prices  for  hyacinths  are  about  •14.47  to  $15.44  for  1,000. 
The  bulbs  are  in  bad  condition  and  very  small,  so  that  many  sellers 
will  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  number  they  are  already  engaged 
to  sell. 
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I  supplement  Mr.  Jouve's  brief  reference  to  the  bulb  business  with 
the  f oUowing  facts,  brought  to  my  attention.  Growers  of  Aower  bnlbs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ollionles,  a  suburb  of  Toulon,  claim  that  no  otiiier 
soil  in  the  world  has  been  found  thus  far  capable  of  producing  the 
bulbs  successfully  cultivated  in  that  region.  The  plants  are  cul- 
tivated entirely  by  hand,  and  require  close  attention.  A  mild,  even 
temperature,  and  a  light  sandy  soil  are  requisite  to  success.  Extreme 
heat,  cold,  or  humidity  are  fatal.  The  bulbs  are  cultivated  for  two 
or  three  years  before  they  are  shipped.  The  United  States  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  output.  A  few  years  ago,  the  average 
price  was  about  30  francs  ($5.79)  per  1,000,  the  cultivators  then  claim- 
ing that  they  could  not  make  any  money,  and  to  a  considerable  number, 
turning  their  land  into  vineyards.  This  proved  as  bad  a  speculation 
as  the  other  and  since  that  time,  the  farmers  having  in  the  meantime 
formed  themselves  into  a  syndicate  embracing  fully  three-fourths  of 
the  total  acreage,  prices  have  been  put  up  to  a  very  profitable  figure, 
75  to  80  francs  (•14.47  to  $15.44)  per  1,000,  this  year. 

Robert  P.  Skinner, 

Consul'  Oenercd. 
Marseilles,  October  23,  1902, 


'      NANTES. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  statistics,  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general 
way  that  the  year  1902  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  one  in  the  great 
industrial  region  of  which  Nantes  is  the  center.  This  region,  it  should 
be  understood,  is  geographically  and  commercially  known  as  Basse- 
Loire — i.  e.,  the  Lower  Loire.  In  this  territory,  there  are  some  300 
manufactories  of  various  sorts,  consuming  annually  about  800,000 
tons  of  coal  and  employing  some  31,000  laborers.  Iron,  steel,  brass,  and 
copper  foundries,  shipyards,  and  manufactories  of  chemical  products 
are  in  a  state  of  advanced  development.  Nantes  is  also  famous  as  the 
center  of  the  sardine  industry.  The  most  important  exporting  and 
jobbing  houses  for  this  trade  are  located  here.  Another  industry  in 
a  high  state  of  development  is  that  of  canning  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  asparagus,  and  mushrooms.  These  products  of  Nantes 
are  famous  the  world  over,  and  are  exported  to  all  countries. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The  first  and  most  impoi'tant  industry  of  the  region,  however,  is 
shipbuilding.  There  are  several  important  yards  here  and  at  St. 
Nazaire,  emplo3dng  between  them  some  6,000  skilled  workmen.  At 
present,  all  these  yards  are  virtually  doing  nothing,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence 5,000  workmen  are  idle.  This  condition  has  existed  for  some 
months,  and  has  had  a  depressing  infiuence  on  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  Lower  Loire.  It  is  the  result  of  the  rapid  construction  of  the  past 
several  years,  which  was  stimulated  by  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  offering  liberal  cash  compensation  to  shipbuilders  for  merchant 
vessels.  The  shipyards  of  Nantes  are  especially  organized  for  the 
building  of  sailing  vessels,  and  having  constructed  so  rapidly  as  to 
exhaust  their  quota  of  the  Government's  allowance  for  1902  for  the 
construction  of  sailing  vessels,  were  compelled  some  time  ago  to  shut 
down.     The  result,  as  stated  above,  has  been  bad  for  the  commerce 
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of  Nantes.  Some  of  the  yards  are  now  increasing  their  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  steam  vessels,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  year  1903 
will  be  a  busy  one  throughout. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  SARDINE  CATCH. 

The  almost  complete  failure  of  the  sardine  catch  this  year  was  due 
principally  to  the  large  size  of  the  sardines  and  to  the  parsimonious 
use  of  bait  by  the  fishermen  at  the  outset  of  the  season.  One  of  the 
principal  dealers  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
meet  10  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  sardines  from  the  United  States. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  view  of  this  shortage,  some  of  the 
French  exporters  are  supplying  their  customers  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  United  States  with  Portuguese  sardines. 

BAIT  FOR  SARDINE  FISHERMEN. 

In  this,  connection,  it  is  probably  worth  while  for  American  fisher- 
men to  study  the  opportunity  of  supplying  fish  eggs  for  bait  to  French 
sardine  packers.  Sardine  bait  is  locally  known  here  as  "la  rogue." 
It  consists  of  the  eggs  of  codfish  preserved  in  brine,  and  reaches  this 
market  principally  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  price  of  *'  la 
rogue  "  varies  from  30  to  120  francs  ($5.79  to  $23.16)  the  barrel.  This 
year  it  oi)ened  at  120  francs,  but  the  fishermen  bought  so  sparingly 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  price  had  dropped  to  40  francs  ($7.72). 
The  "rogue,"  or  bait,  of  Newfoundland  is  also  known  here,  and  has 
indeed  found  a  market  to  a  small  extent,  but  is  not  so  popular  as 
the  Norway  product  for  the  reason  that  the  entrails  and  other  parts 
of  the  fish  are  mixed  with  it,  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  of  eggs 
and  the  quality  of  the  bait.  There  is  generally  a  big  demand  for  "la 
rogue  "  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  August,  and  if  American 
exporters  can  meet  the  prices  of  the  shippers  of  northern  Europe, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  business  here. 

The  principal  sardine  packing  factories  of  the  French  coast  are  at 
Concarneau  and  Douamenez.  They  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
exporting  firms  of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux.  The  most  important  ones 
at  Nantes  are: 

Amieux  fr^res,  sue.  Amieux  &  Cie. ;  Arsftne  Saupiquet  Company; 
Philippe  &  Canaud,  Lechat  Philippe  &  Benoit,  successeurs;  Gustavo 
Dore,  Litchery,  successeur;  Lemarchand;  Chancerelle  fr^res,  and 
others,  all  at  Nantes.  Rodel  &  fils,  frdres,  Bordeaux;  Yerdeau  fr^res, 
Bordeaux. 

The  only  ones  located  exclusivel}'^  at  Concarneau  and  Douamenez 
are  Gustave  Penauvos,  les  frftres  Penan vos;  and  Chancerelle  Joseph, 
Chancerelle  Pierre,  Chancerelle  fr^^res. 

The  French  customs  duty  on  fish  eggs  is  80  centimes  (16  cents)  per 
100  kilograms  (220  pounds);  mimimum,  60  centimes  (12  cents).  If, 
however,  the  product  arrives  via  any  English  port — no  matter  what 
its  origin — there  is  an  additional  duty  of  3  francs  and  50  centimes 
(60  cents)  per  100  kilograms. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

The  manfacture  of  paper  is  one  of  the  thriving  industries  of  Nantes, 
and  the  great  mills  of  the  Soci^te  Anonyme  des  Papet-eries  Gouraud, 
which  are  located  here,  have  had  a  busy  year,  although  I  am  informed 
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that,  in  order  to  meet  constantly  growing  ooinpetition»  the  company 
has  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  prices  this  season  and  sacrifice  a 
considerable  percentage  of  profits.  Much  of  the  white  paper  on 
which  the  daUy  newspapers  of  Baris  are  printed  is  manufactured  by 
this  company. 

SUQAR,  PHOSPHATES,  AND  VBOBTABLE8. 

After  shipbuilding,  the  most  important  industry  of  Nantes  is  sugar 
refining.  There  are  noted  refineries  here,  and  their  products  are  not 
only  sold  all  over  France,  but  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
to  England,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  other  countries.  It  was  to  a 
refinery  of  Nantes  that  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1900  awarded  the 
first  prize.  One  company  here,  known  as  the  '^Raffinerie  de  Chan- 
tenay,"  has  a  capital  of  2,000,000  francs  ($380,000).  The  present  year 
has  not  been  a  busy  one  for  these  great  sugar  refiners.  They  are 
overstocked  and  do  not  find  it  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 

Nantes  is  the  home  of  the  petits  pois  (little  peas)  of  commerce,  and 
the  canning  factories  have  had  a  fairly  good  year,  though  their  exports 
to  the  United  States  have  fallen  off. 

Tbe  manufacture  of  phosphates  for  fertilizing  purposes  is  also  a 
growing  industry,  and  during  the  past  few  years  it  has  assumed  large 
proportions.  Natural  or  raw  phosphates  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Belgium,  Chile,  and  the  Antilles.  The  United 
States  heads  the  list  this  year. 

AMERICAN  PRUNES  AND  DRIED  APPLES. 

Tbe  French  prune  crop  is  almost  a  complete  failure,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  an  unusually  large  demand  not  only  for  California 
prunes,  but  also  for  dried  apples  and  peaches.  These  products,  already 
well  known  here,  are  now  being  imported  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever  before.  This  is  particularly  true  of  American  prunes.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  can  not  get  here  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the 
imx>orteTs,  some  of  whom  claim  that  they  may  lose  business  on  account 
of  the  tardy  arrivals.  American  chopped  apples  are  also  finding  a 
considerable  market.  They  are  used  largely  for  making  cider.  Refer- 
ring again  to  the  failure  of  the  prune  crop,  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
has  been  followed  by  very  high  prices  for  that  favorite  article.  No 
prunes  worth  eating  can  be  bought  at  retail  for  less  than  1  franc  (19.3 
cents)  a  i)ound.     Better  qualities  are  much  dearer. 

AMERICAN  AQRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

*  It  is  an  old  story  to  call  the  attention  of  American  exporters  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  do  business  in  Europe  is  to  send  out  travel- 
ing salesmen  with  samples,  just  as  is  done  at  home.  This  necessity 
is  more  marked  in  France  than  in  almost  any  other  European  country, 
for  the  reason  that  Frenchmen  are  vei*y  well  satisfied  with  their  own 
goods  and  are  not  to  be  easily  convinced  that  any  other  country  can 
produce  better  articles.  It  is  necessary  to  show  them  in  a  practical 
way  that  they  are  wrong.  No  amount  of  literature  will  convince 
them.  They  must  have  object  lessons.  Thus,  for  example,  an  Amer- 
ican reai)er  in  a  grainfield,  or  even  an  exhibition  in  a  store  window, 
would  be  worth  more  than  all  tllte  circulars  that  could  be  distributed 
in  a  lifetime. 
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Nantes  is  the  center  of  a  great  agricnltnral  region.  It  is  also  a  cen- 
ter of  commerce  and  manufacture,  and  would  be  an  excellent  city  in 
which  to  make  an  exhibit  of  American  agricultural  machines,  such  as 
reapers,  mowers,  and  wheeled  hay  rakes.  I  have  made  inquiry  and 
can  find  no  trace  of  any  representatives  of  our  great  manufacturing 
concerns  having  been  here  this  year.  Only  to-day,  however,  an 
importer  of  American  dried  fruits  caUed  at  the  consulate  and  asked 
me  to  furnish  him  with  the  addresses  of  some  of  our  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  machinery.  He  tells  me  that  he  will  write  to  them 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  an  agency  here,  and  will  ask  that  a  prac- 
tical man  be  sent  over  to  aid  him. 

OTHER  IMPORTS  PROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  most  important  imports  at  Nantes  from  the  United  States  for 
the  ten  months  of  1902  ended  October  31  were  phosphates  of  a  declared 
value  of  $300,000;  lumber,  $50,000,  and  dried  fruits,  $60,000.  These 
figures,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as  in  any  manner  indicating 
the  volume  of  business.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  line  of  ships 
direct  from  Nantes  or  its  seaport,  St.  Nazaire  (30  miles  distant,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire),  to  the  United  States.  Consequently,  nearly  all 
the  American  goods  intended  for  this  market  reach  it  by  way  of  Havre 
or  Bordeaux.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  give  the  statistics  of  the 
Nantes  custom-house,  which  would  be  entirely  misleading. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  principal  articles  imported  at  Nantes  are  the  following:  Coal 
(almost exclusively  from  England);  rice  straw  from  the  British  and 
Chinese  Indies;  rice  in  large  quantities  from  Indo-China;  tapioca 
from  the  British  Indies;  raisins  from  Turkey  and  Spain;  cotton 
seed  from  Egypt;  dried  fruits  from  the  United  States  and  Glermany; 
coffee  from  Haiti,  Brazil,  and  the  Dutch  and  British  Indies;  copra 
from  Oceania  and  Indo-China;  olive  oil  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algeria; 
natural  phosphates  from  the  United  States,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Belgium, 
and  Chile;  aolin  from  England;  paper  pulp  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Belgium ;  pyrites  from  Portugal  and  Spain;  pitch-tar 
from  England;  bitumen  from  the  United  States  and  England;  drawn 
iron  from  Sweden  and  Belgium ;  lead  pigs  from  Spain,  England,  and 
Belgium;  pewter  from  England  and  the  East  Indies;  oats  from  Alge- 
ria, Bulgaria,  and  Turkey;  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile;  lumber  for 
building  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Canada;  wine  from  Spain  and  Algeria;  guano  from  Peru;  canned 
meats  from  England  and  Australia;  barley  from  Algeria;  corn  from 
Bulgaria;  asphalt  from  Trinidad,  the  United  States,  and  England; 
cotton  seed  from  Egypt. 

The  principal  exports  from  Nantes  are:  Boneblack  to  England; 
undressed  skins,  taUow,  sugar,  sardines,  and  the  fish  in  oil  to  all  coun- 
tries; buckwheat  to  Belgium;  sweetened  crackers  and  biscuits  to  all 
countries;  honey  and  butter  to  Belgium  and  England;  slate  tiles  to 
England;  oil  cake  for  animal  food,  and  raw  zinc  to  England  and 
Belgium. 

COAL. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  no  American  coal  has  been  received 
at  Nantes  since  last  April,  when  the  steamer  Ghiild  Hill  brought  a 
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CBTgo  of  4,000  tons  from  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  Orleans  Railway 
Company  took  2,100  tons  and  the  Western  Railway  Company  1,500. 
The  ooal  ran  large  and  clean,  and  appeared  to  resemble  in  many 
req^ects  good  ^'Dnrham"  steam.  In  regard  to  the  ontlook  for  Amer> 
loan  coal  in  this  region,  Mr.  Thomas  Sankey,  an  important  importer 
of  Welsh  coal  at  St.  Nazaire,  said  to  me  yesterday: 

The  inesent  low  prices  of  coal  in  Wales  and  the  low  freights  rating  wiU  make 
it  difflcolt  for  American  coal  to  comx)ete,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  coal  to  suit 
this  market  has  yet  been  sent.  The  ffreat  difficnlty  is  the  sixe  of  the  boats  tiiat 
oome  across.  Merchants  who  wonld  risk  a  small  cargo  of  1,000  tons  hesitate 
about  taking  2,500  or  8,000  tons  of  a  coal  which  they  do  not  koow,  which  may  not 
smt  their  chents.    The  average  size  of  the  colliers  received  here  is  about  2 ,000  tons. 

There  wonld  be  an  oi)ening  for  good  pitch  in  small  cargoes  of,  say,  1 ,000  to  1 ,200 
tons. 

Mr.  Sankey  also  tells  me  that  the  year  1902  has  shown  a  falling  off 
in  the  coal  imports  at  St.  Nazaire,  which  is  the  seaport  of  Nantes. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  has  been  the  first  appearance  of  West* 
phalian  coking  coals,  some  20,000  tons  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Trignac  Iron  Works  at  St.  Nazaire.  These  coals  are  shipped  at  Rotter- 
dam and  have  been  sold  at  a  trifle  over  15  francs  ($2.90)  c.  i.  f.  St. 
Nazaire.  They  are  of  a  bituminous  nature,  appear  to  be  clean,  and 
contain  about  10  per  cent  of  large.  Some  three-fourths  cargoes  of 
this  coal  have  also  been  sold  to  the  Gouraud  Paper  Mills  at  Nantes. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  sent  to  this  region  is  Welsh.  Some  250,000 
tons  of  colliery  smalls  for  the  railway  companies  and  about  300,000 
tons  of  large  steam  are  imported  by  the  coal  merchants  at  St.  Nazaire 
alone.  The  coal,  as  a  general  rule,  is  of  second  quality,  known  as 
" dry."  The  big  industries  consume  either  small  or  "thro  and  thro," 
a  steam  coal  containing  about  60  x>er  cent  of  large  at  shipment. 

Some  8,000  tons  of  Scotch  coal  are  also  received,  but  it  is  of  inferior 
quality,  such  as  '*  Ayrshire"  Mains  or  *'Fife." 

A  large  trade  is  done  at  St.  Nazaire  in  patent  fuel,  which  is  made 
on  the  spot,  there  being  four  fuel  works.  The  fuel  is  manufactured 
with  coal  dust  and  about  8  per  cent  of  pitch.  This  latter  article  is 
becoming  very  scarce,  and  the  value  has  increased  25  to  30  per  cent, 
the  present  price  being  80  francs  ($15.44)  at  St.  Nazaire,  while  at  this 
date  last  year  it  was  only  worth  about  60  francs  ($11.58).  More  than 
100,000  tons  of  patent  fuel  is  manufactured  at  St.  Nazaire  every  year. 
The  present  price  is  about  28  francs  ($5.40)  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
making  the  fuel  is  close  upon  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  ton,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  8  per  cent  of  pitch  to  obtain  the  cohesion.  The  present 
prices  of  Welsh  coals  are — 

8.     d. 

"Best  steam,  colliery  screened _ 16    0  =  $8. 55 

Second  colliery 18    0  =    8.22 

Forge  thro  and  thro 12    6  =    3.08 

Colliery  smalls,  according  to  quality,  7  to  8  shillings  ($1.70  to  $1.96) 
f.  o.  b.  Cardiff,  sill  with  the  export  tax  of  1  shilling  (24  cents)  not 
included.  Anthracite  nuts,  26  to  28  shillings  ($5  to  $5.48)  f.  o.  b. 
Swansea. 

These  prices  show  a  fall  of  about  50  cents  a  ton  from  the  prices 
ruling  a  year  ago.  The  freight  for  St.  Nazaire  is  4^  francs  (89  cents) 
per  ton,  of  which  sum  the  steamer  pays  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  ton  for 
discharging  the  coal.  There  has  been  very  little  variation  in  the 
freights  during  the  year.  They  have  been  exceptionally  low,  and  will 
average  less  than  5  francs  (96  cents). 
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WIDENING  AND  DEEPENING  THE   LOIRE. 

The  enterprising  chamber  of  commerce  of  Nantes  is  making  all 
possible  speed  with  the  project  of  widening  and  deepening  the  Loire 
from  St.  Nazaire  to  Nantes,  in  order  to  permit  ships  of  the  heaviest 
draft  and  burden  to  come  direct  to  the  docks  in  this  city.  The  cham- 
ber of  deputies  has  already  voted  the  appropriation  of  22,000,000 
francs  ($4,246,000)  for  putting  this  work  into  effect,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  senate  will  confirm  this  appropriation  next  month.  The 
work,  which  all  the  engineers  agree  can  be  easily  and  quickly  accom- 
plished, will  be  commenced  at  once,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  end  of  two  years  will  see  it  comi^leted.  A  direct  line  of  steam- 
ships of  heavy  burden  from  Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  Nantes 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  United  States  in  the  extension  of  its 
commerce  with  France,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company 
or  of  the  great  coal  and  petroleum  companies  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Nantes  occupies  a  privileged  situa- 
tion on  the  ocean.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  nearest  and  most  accessi- 
ble points  to  the  American  coast,  and  at  the  same  time,  its  continental 
position  gives  it  an  especial  advantage  with  regard  to  the  interior. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  distances  from  Paris,  we  find  that  Nantes 
is  the  most-favored  port  on  the  Atlantic,  being  only  some  240  miles, 
while  its  two  rivals,  Bordeaux  and  La  Palice,  are  360  and  300  miles, 
respectively,  from  Paris.  The  study  of  the  authorized  time  table  of 
the  railways  shows  that  the  shortest  routes  from  Geneva  and  Lyons, 
as  well  as  Basel,  to  the  ocean  terminate  in  Nantes.  The  region  itself 
is  of  sufficient  industrial  importance  to  justify  the  importation  of 
1,600,000  tons  of  English  coal.  In  the  Basse-Loire,  there  are  300  man- 
ufactories, employing  some  31,000  workmen.  The  shipyards  and  the 
metallurgical  and  chemical  factories  are  now  in  full  development. 
The  statistics  of  the  departments  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nantes 
for  the  year  1899  give  the  following  consumption  of  coal: 

Tons.  Tons. 


Tarthe _ 119,000 

Maine  and  Loire 175, 000 

Vendue 117,000 


Loire-Inf6rieure 800,000 

Morbihan 136,000 

nie  and  Vilaine 192,000 

Mayenne 105,000 

These  departments,  whose  total  consumption  of  coal  amounts  to 
more  than  1,600,000  tons  (and  this  must  certainly  have  increased  since 
1899),  can  be  supplied  directly  by  water:  The  departments  of  Morbi- 
han and  the  Die  and  Vilaine,  by  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest  and 
the  canalized  Vilaine;  the  Maine  and  Loire,  by  the  Loire,  which  will 
soon  be  navigable  as  far  as  Angers;  The  Mayenne  and  the  Sarthe,  by 
the  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  which  are  both  navigable  and  flow 
into  the  Loire  at  Angera;  and  by  the  Loire,  an  admirable  natural  canal 
which  with  little  expense  could  be  made  into  a  waterway  to  the  Loire 
and  Cher. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  railways,  Nantes  is  the  center  of  three 
great  systems,  the  Orleans,  the  West,  and  the  State,  which  are  all 
three  thinking  of  enlarging  their  coal  depots  as  soon  as  the  new  organi- 
zation will  permit,  that  is  to  say,  within  a  short  space  of  time.  This 
situation  will  certainly  allow  an  increase  in  the  field  of  action  and 
bring  the  city  within  reach  of  other  departments.  As  for  the  facili- 
ties of  access  and  unloading  offered  by  the  port  of  Nantes,  the  project 
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above  referred  to  will  enable  ships  drawing  from  24  to  25  feet  to  pro- 
ceed straight  to  the  wharves,  even  during  the  lowest  tides,  without 
delay  and  without  passing  any  looks. 

The  State  Railway's  have  already  decided  to  make  Nantes  their  great 
port  on  the  ocean,  and  are  carrying  on  works  costing  5,000,000  frano8< 
($965,000),  which  will  enaole  them  to  handle  an  eventual  traffic  in 
their  principal  station  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons.  Meanwhile, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  is  preparing  a  modern  and  powerful  equip- 
ment for  the  half  mile  of  new  wharves,  which  will  be  in  use  next  year. 
In  looking  for  places  adapted  to  the  location  of  large  depots  of  i)etro- 
leum,  few  will  be  found  as  suitable  as  Nantes.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  below  Nantes,  there  are  a  number  of  isolated  fields  which 
could  easily  be  joined  by  a  branch  line  to  the  State  Railways  and  where 
one  could  build  as  many  petroleum  warehouses  as  might  be  necessary, 
without  fear  of  either  troubling  or  being  troubled  by  the  neighbors. 

In  less  than  ten  years,  the  total  commerce  of  Nantes  has  increased 
from  350,000  tons  to  more  than  a  million,  and  the  increase  continues. 
The  new  industries  established  give  every  reason  tiO  suppose  that  this 
advance  will  become  even  more  rapid.  Thus  it  seems  certain  that 
Nantes  is  the  most  desirable  port  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
heavy  cargo  steamers  between  central  £urope  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  the  founding  of  a  great  distributing  center  of  solid  and  liquid 
combustibles. 

Benj.  H.  Ridgbly,  Consul 

Nantes,  December  11^  190xi 


NICK, 


The  last  census  gives  a  population  to  this  city  of  127,027,  as  against 
108,227  in  1895.  These  figures  do  not  comprise  the  garrison  nor  the 
veritable  crowds  of  tourists  living  in  the  place  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  This  consular  district  is  about  96  kilometers  (59. G6  miles) 
square,  with  75  kilometers  (46.6  miles)  of  coast  line,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  293,213,  of  whom  67,835  are  aliens. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

As  compared  with  other  cities  having  a  more  or  less  agglomerated 
population  and  subject  to  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  strangers, 
the  public  health  has  been  about  normal.  During  the  past  few  years, 
the  questions  of  improved  sewerage  and  other  innovations  in  the 
interest  of  hygiene  have  been  receiving  attention  from  the  local 
authorities.  The  authorities  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  meas- 
ures to  a  town  dependent  upon  the  influx  of  visitors  for  its  prosperity, 
and  the  near  future  will  witness  important  progress  in  this  respect. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  reported  under  this  head.  Some  of  the 
local  companies  have  been  overcapitalized,  and  the  initial  expenditure 
has  been  disproportionate  to  the  earning  capacity.  The  monopoly  of 
the  gas  and  electric-light  company  expires  in  1913,  and  the  question 
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of  its  renewal  is  a  source  of  preoccupation  for  its  shareholders.  The 
new  electric-power  company  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
of  this  industry.  Building  is  fairly  active,  new  houses  of  all  classes 
going  up  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The  extension 
of  the  electric  tramways  to  Mentone  is  giving  an  impetus  to  building 
on  the  admirable  sites  between  Nice  and  Mentone,  notably  at  La  Turbie 
and  in  the  new  section  overlying  the  principality  of  Monaco,  known  as 
Monte  Carlo  Sup6rieur. 

BAILWAYS  AND  BLECTBIC  LINES. 

As  foreshadowed  by  me  in  previous  annual  reports,  certain  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  proposed  railway  from  Nice  to 
Cuneo.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterran6e 
Railway,  which  has  the  exclus've  right  to  build  the  portion  leading  to 
the  Italian  frontier,  is  not  particularly  anxious  to  burden  itself  with 
a  new  line  that  may  not  pay.  The  desire  of  the  people  of  Nice  for 
the  realization  of  the  scheme  has,  however,  induced  the  deputies  of 
Nice  to  push  matters  in  Paris,  and  only  the  other  day,  the  Government 
decree  calling  for  a  line  from  Nice  to  Sospel  and  thence  to  the  Italian 
frontier  was  published.  In  Italy,  however,  much  opposition  exists, 
and  powerful  influences  are  at  work  for  a  line  from  Ouneo  to  Venti- 
miglia,  partly  or  wholly  upon  Italian  territory.  In  the  former  case, 
X)ermission  to  cross  a  part  of  its  territory  would  hardly  be  obtained 
from  the  French  Government,  and  in  the  latter,  the  cost  of  the  line 
would  be  tremendously  increased  by  technical  difficulties.  It  may 
safely  be  stated  that  the  near  future  will  not  see  the  problem  solved. 
In  a  discussion  which  occurred  the  other  day  in  Italy,  it  was  stated 
that  the  line  between  Turin  and  Savona  no  longer  sufficed  for  the 
traffic  and  that  the  building  of  a  new  line  was  imperative.  The  casual 
observer  fails  to  comprehend  how  lines  having  a  monopoly  and  gov- 
ernment aid  (thus  fearing  no  competition)  and  large  traffic  pay  so 
little.  A  line  from  Nice  through  Piedmont  to  Turin  would  seem  to 
the  average  railroad  expert  to  be  very  profitable. 

Propositions  for  various  lines  of  electric  tramways  in  the  valleys  of 
what  may  be  called  the  "hinterland  "  of  this  consular  district  are  in 
a  preliminary  stage. 

An  electrical  engineer  (a  British  subject,  but  whose  career  began 
in  the  United  States)  has  obtained  a  concession  for  fifty  years  for  an 
electric  line  over  the  famous  Cornice  road,  fi*om  Nice  to  La  Turbie. 
This  historical  route  is  one  of  the  objective  points  of  tourists,  and 
the  line  will  render  it  easily  accessible.  In  order  not  to  mar  the  road 
for  carriages,  he  has  decided  to  adopt  a  new  system,  whereby  he  will 
be  enabled  to  run  comfortable  cars  over  any  part  of  the  width  of  the 
road  without  using  rails.  His  purpose  is  to  use  a  type  of  car,  designed 
by  himself,  which  will  be  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  a  conve- 
nient and  luxurious  **  observation  car."  I  am  informed  that  he  cal- 
culates the  entire  cost  of  the  line,  if  his  plans  and  specifications  are 
carefully  carried  out,  at  not  more  than  $300,000. 

No  projects  for  additional  high  roads  are  to  be  recorded.  It  must 
be  noted  that  this  entire  consular  district  boasts  of  roads  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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HARBORS  OP  NICE  AND  MONACO. 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  enlargement  of  the  existing 
harbor  at  Nice. 

The  "Coal  Quai"  has  been  deepened  and  the  "West  Quai"  given 
an  increase  of  f  rontf^ge.  The  harbor  itself  wiU  be  enlarged,  but  if 
the  railway  line  to  Pigment  is  built,  the  harbor  wiU,  nevertheless,  be 
found  inadequate.  I  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  that,  for  the  present, 
ships  entering  this  harbor  should  not  be  of  over  2,500  tons  burden, 
nor  draw  more  than  18  feet  of  water.  This  detail  was  overlooked 
during  the  year  in  the  case  of  a  carero  of  British  coal,  causing  consid- 
erable inconvenience  to  both  consignor  and  consignee. 

Work  on  the  harbor  of  Monaco  has  begun.  It  is  calculated  that  it 
will  require  some  four  years  for  completion,  and  the  consulate  has 
taken  steps  to  place  the  contractors  in  communication  with  American 
firms  for  the  furnishing  of  machinery  of  various  kinds. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Referring  to  the  direct  trade  which  this  consulate  has  aimed  to 
create  and  promote,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  the  following 
table,  handed  to  me  by  the  custom-house  authorities.  I  do  not  place 
it  among  the  others,  as  it  refers  to  new  conditions. 

Merchandise  imported  into  Nice  directly  from  the  United  States  during  190 J, 


Flour ponndB..  7,044 

Pickles  and  preserves do 406 

Cotton-seed  oil do 4,804 

Essences i do 1,110 

Sawed  wood tons..      532 

Dried  vegetables pounds. .      227 

Residae  of  petroleum do 1 ,  254 

Perfumery,     without     alcohol, 
pounds 1,900 


Printing  machines ];>oundB. .  5,  SS2 

Tools do 870 

Stoves  and  heaters do 4, 546 

Cast-ironwork do 1,190 

Chairs do....      840 

Other  furniture do 4, 974 

Casks  (empty) do 710 

Organs  or  nannoniums  . .  .do 610 

Bicycles do 806 


It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  represent  only  such 
goods  as  have  arrived  on  through  bills  of  lading.  They  do  not  rep- 
resent in  any  sense  the  real  quantity  of  American  goods  that  have 
come  to  this  market  through  second  and  third  hands.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  direct  importations  during  the  present  year  of  lamps, 
paper-cutting  machines,  patented  articles,  lamp  suspensions,  grates, 
petroleum  stoves,  and  bath  cabinets,  not  to  mention  naphtha  launches, 
and  this  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  harbor.  Now  that  the 
wedge  has  entered,  buyers  here,  I  am  confident,  will  see  the  immense 
advantages  of  importing  direct,  and  our  own  manufacturers  will  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  opening  up  relations  of  this  kind.  I  look 
for  a  very  marked  increase  in  trade  during  the  present  year. 

OCEAN  FREIGHTS. 


I  have  ascertained  that  through  bills  of  lading  from  New  York  to 
Nice  have  been  executed  at  the  rate  of  from  27s.  6d.  to  32s.  6d.  per 
ton,  weight  or  measurement,  at  the  choice  of  the  ship.  Shippers  in 
the  United  States  should  try  to  obtain  the  lowest  possible  rates.  I 
think  25s.  an  ample  figure,  and  as  direct  shipments  to  this  harbor 
are  at  present  experimental,  the  reduction  of  ocean  freights,  as  well 
as  of  other  charges,  is  important. 
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OENBBAL  EXPORTS  AND   IHPOBTB. 

The  declared  value  of  articlee  manufactured  in  Lhis  consular  district 
and  exported  to  Uie  United  States,  as  taken  from  the  consular  invoice 
book,  has  been  i 


Article. 

ie,37s.(e 

MB.  IS 

ii.Goa.w 

inn. 

7U,g86.« 

eGB,0n).» 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Nice  for  the  year 
1901  was: 


Article. 

Value. 

Coontriea  whltber  expcrtsd. 

1 

ei,an 

'*^6o 

Qanaatij.  AUKtris.  United  States. 

""'L 

718,  ne 

1,260,(100 

In««^l.M™m.<oIClj. 

The  value  of  imports"  for  the  consular  district  of  Nice  for  the 
year  1901  was : 


Article. 

Vklne.             CoDntrieswheDcelmponad. 

Biu 

Is 

0711.110 

li 

^IW.Spaln. 

A^trU.'llBly. 

gr^:;::::::::::::::::;:::;:::::::::::::::::::: 

iiulK,  Spain.  IMy. 
Jily- 

SpiiD,  Italy,  AlKiera. 

8,706,888 

aThe  United  States  excluded.    The  amomit  of  duties  collected  was  (386,780. 
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SHIPPING. 

Aggregate  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  entered  at 
the  ports  of  the  consular  district  of  Nice,  voith  cargo  or  in  ballast ,  during  the 
year  1901. 


Ports. 


Nice 

Antibes 

Gannee 

Golf e  Jujui . 

Menton 

Monaco 

ViUefranche 

Total  . 


Number  of  veflaels. 

Cargo. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

854 

7 

85 

6 
96 

800 

100 

85 

5 

5 

18 

18 

37 

87 

6 

5 

Tonnage. 


99 


450 


Cargo. 

Ballast. 

TotaL 

87,984 

888 

9,881 

880 
4,889 

88,184 
5,818 
9,881 

850 

8G0 

8,568 

8.568 

6,445 

6.445 

5,878 

5,878 

114. 7QS 

4,649 

119,868 

Aggregate  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  cleared  aa 

above,  during  the  year,  1901. 


Number  of  vessels. 


Ports. 


Tonnage. 


Nice 

Antibes 

Cannes 

Gk>if  e  Jnan  . . 

Menton 

Monaco 

ViUefranche 

Total  . 


Otrgo. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

Cargo.   I 

108 

186 

888 

36.684 

96 

1 

99 

4. 600 

8 

15 

965 

1 

7 

849 

8 

9 

80 

88 

34 

798 

4 

7.889 

819 

187 

406 

51,800 

60.618 

668 

4.643 

36 

8.489 

5,179 


68,587 


Total. 


87,847 
5,158 
5,008 
884 
8.519 
5.978 
7.889 


114.787 


No  American  vessels  entered  or  cleared. 


Nice,  Jvly  31,  1902. 


Harold  S.  Van  Burbn,  Consul. 


There  has  been  during  the  past  year  further  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
purchase  American  articles  direct.  Each  month  witnesses  the  appear- 
ance of  new  goods  in  the  shops,  and  with  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  our  manufacturers  and  local  firms,  the  consumption  of  such  products 
is  bound  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  cost 
resulting  from  direct  dealings.  The  annexed  table  of  direct  importa- 
tions sufficiently  indicates  the  trend  of  this  trade. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  NICE. 

The  only  addition  to  the  incorporated  companies  of  this  district 
since  my  last  report  has  been  one  that  has  taken  over  the  ''Casino 
Municipal,"  the  "  Jetee  Promenade,"  and  the  *'Cercle  Massena,"  all 
of  which  will  be  run  by  this  company.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
the  former  building,  and  it  is  stated  that  an  authorization  has  been 
obtained  by  the  company  to  operate  an  open  game  of  "  baccarat."  A 
new  hotel  is  being  built  at  La  Mantega,  a  suburb  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  town.  Building  operations  continue  on  a  moderate  scale 
and  the  price  of  land  is  steady.  I  annex  a  list  of  incorporated  com- 
panies in  thedistrict  which  were  not  included  in  the  table  accompany- 
ing my  report  of  October  22,  1898,«  which  figure  in  an  official  review 
just  issued. 
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NEW  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Line  has  announced  that  in 
December  it  will  inaugurate  a  triweeUy  passenger  service  to  and  from 
Grenoa.  This  will  supply  a  want  that  has  been  felt  for  many  years, 
and  will  afford  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  rapid  means  of  reaching 
the  latter  city  and  there  making  connections  with  various  parts  of 
Italy.  The  elimination  of  the  delay  at  the  custom-house  of  Venti- 
miglia  will  of  itself  recommend  the  new  line  to  travelers. 

The  work  on  the  electric  tramway  to  Menton  is  being  actively 
prosecuted.  As  I  write,  I  am  informed  that  London  capitalists  are 
looking  into  the  matter  of  the  concession  for  an  electric  line  over  the 
Comus  road,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report. 

The  question  of  the  Nice-Coni  route  is  still  being  discussed,  and  the 
complicated  problems  of  frontier  lines  and  of  conflicting  interests  are 
being  considered. 

The  lines  that  are  planned  wholly  upon  Italian  territory  are  expen- 
sive, owing  to  long  tunnels  which  are  inevitable,  some  being  7  miles 
in  length.  The  shortest  and  most  direct  route  would  cost  but 
$5,440,000,  but  it  would  pass  over  about  10  miles  of  French  territory  on 
its  way  to  Ventimiglia  from  Vievola.  It  is  evident  that  the  question 
is  destined  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national discussion. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  the  conseil-gen6ral  adopted  a  report  rec- 
ommending the  building  of  the  following  lines  of  tramways  in  this 
district:  (1)  Gueydan  to  Guillaumes;  (2)  La  Mescla  to  St.  Sauveur; 
(3)  Pont-Charles- Albert  to  Roquesteron;  (4)  Vesubie  to  St.-Martin- 
Vesubie;  (5)  Le  Loup  to  Thorenc;  (6)  Nice  to  Levens;  (7)  Cagnes  to 
Vence;  (8)  Villeneuve-Loubet  to  Grasse;  (9)  Menton  to  Sospel.  No 
concessions  have  ^'^et  been  obtained  for  these  lines.  Subventions  are 
to  be  asked  from  the  Government,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  public  at  the  end  of  1905. 

THE  OLIVE   CROP. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  olive  crop  will  mature  early  this 
season.  Present  indications  point  merely  to  a  good  average  crop,  but 
as  the  activity  of  the  keiroun  or  olive  worm  is  the  element  that  de- 
cides the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop,  it  is  too  early  at  present  to 
know,  the  ravages  of  the  fly  causing  the  worm  to  become  evident  only 
when  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity.  Rumors  are  current  here 
that  considerable  damage  has  accrued  from  this  cause  to  the  southern 
Itialian  crop.  I  can  not  report  that  any  organized  efforts  are  being 
made  to  combat  the  maladies  that  for  years  have  been  decimating  the 
crops  in  this  district. 

PUBLIC  HEALTE. 

An  isolation  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  has  been  opened  at  St. 
Pons,  on  the  PaiUon  Stream.  Work  is  being  continued  on  the  new 
system  of  sewers  decided  upon  two  years  ago.  The  question  of  the 
cremation  of  garbage  and  refuse  is  receiving  attention,  and  the  law 
making  vaccination  compulsory  is  expected  to  become  operative  in 
February  next. 

M  ■■■■  I  I  "  MIIIM  II  ■--  ^,^^_  M  -  ^ ~—^-^^ 
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COMMERCE. 


I  submit  the  following  tables : 

Direct  importations  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Nice 

during  the  first  six  months  of  1902, 


Article. 


Flour 

Pmitinsinip 

Cotton 

Glassware 

Cut  glass 

Small  machinery 

Lamps ._ 

Nickel  work 

Bicycles 

Small  agricnltaral  tools. 

Perfomes 

Extract  of  meat  in  cakes 

Leaf  tobacco 

Varions  glaasware 

Imitation  jewelry 

Simp 


Quan- 
tity. 


PoundB. 

8«87» 

120 

560 

348 

65 

8,790 

flOO 

80 

105 

185 

18 

88 

110 

eo 

8 
65 


Article. 


Qoao 
tity. 


Candied  fruits 

Coffee 

Dried  vM^tables 

Lamp  chuuneys 

Olass  in  panes 

Grates 

Zinc  work 

Pnmiture 

Sewing  machines 

Patent  medicines 

Varnish  for  dynamos . 

Preserved  fish 

Kitchen  utensils 

Sulphur 

Clothing 

Various  small  articles 


Pound*. 
684 
40B 
685 

00 

78 

8.840 

860 

900 

880 

65 

40 

80 

90 

85 

00 

160 


'Declared  value  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  district  and  exported  to  the 

United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902, 

[Taken  from  the  consular  invoice  books.] 


1908. 

1901. 

Oil, almond 

1908. 

1901. 

Almond  meal 

$801.49 

800.98 

889.50 

8,754.18 

164.40 

$885.85 

487.00 

$5,889.41 

45,898.67 

880,617.01 

$4,817.00 
46, 171. 48 

Con  f «o  tionery  -     

Oil,  olive 

Lace 

Perfumery 

880,08L68 

f. In  All 

6,146.99 

Total 

Marble  work 

880,005.68 

877,586.68 

Increase  in  1908,  $108,417. 

Value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Nice  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1902, 


Description. 


Bricks  and  clay 

Casks 

Fruits 

Oil,  olive....,-.. 

"PettxnskevY 

Plaster 

Pottery 


Value. 


$8,676 

900 

600 

84,900 

812,000 

672 

2,476 


Countries  whither  eziwrted. 


Italy. 

tk). 

Do. 
Italy,  United  States,  Austria. 
Italy,  United  States. 


Italy,     Greece,     Turkey,     United 
States. 


Value  of  imports  for  same  period. 


Bran 

Carobs... 
Charcoal 

Coal 

Flour,... 
Lumber . 

Maize 

Malt 

Oats 

Oil,  olive. 
Stockfish 
Wheat... 
Wines ... 


$48,160 
41.970 
48,840 

890,081 
88,600 

109,780 

88,668 

4,060 

68,670 

287,200 

2,180 

95,980 

188,400 


Italy,  Russia. 

Spain,  Turkey. 

iffiy. 

England. 

Austria,  Italy. 

Austria,  Roumania,  Bussia,  Italy. 

Italy. 

Austria,  Germany. 

Algiers,  Turkey. 

Timis,  Italy,  Spain. 

Norway. 

Buasia,  Algiers. 

Algiers,  Spain,  Italy. 


H.  Doc.  806,  pt  2 16 
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aty. 

Cpltal. 

,S. 

Last 
XT 

IBK. 

lew-two. 

„,__.,      „^ 

U.UKI.flD 

uo.ooo.oa 

IN)  000.00 
400,000.00 

soi.iuaoo 

180,000,00 

gii 

170,000.00 

ao.ooo.oo 
iD.oooiou 

0,000,000.00 
100,000.00 

!S8:ffi:IS 

140,000.00 

ffiiii 

wo.  000. 00 
BS,«»,00 
20.000.00 

180,000.00 

£uojmoo 

te.a 

Iiuo.oo 

ll 
III 

'II 

,s 

1.000. 00 

lE 

100.00 

ao.oo 

IK 

ill 
li 

1 

TO,  TO 

lik'.«) 

7.00 

(w,no 

SSSKf"."::::.:::: 

^-"-r 

100,00 

::::|:::::::: 

g.'fcKfWS.S""" 

.*) 

20,00 

:e|;;;;;;:- 

;^j 

— -^ 

HoOBCO 

difin 

M.OO 

'a 

T.|.::::::: 

SSarJ^E^S^lS^I^::::: 

lilO 

!:S 

■».o6 

Hotel  de^llea  BriUinnfqaM '.-::. 
Tram  ways  de  Cannes 

Bocieted'EclalraKBElo.-trlii""---- 

;e.|.::::;:: 

"iW 

;:« 
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ksperoent. 

Harold  S.  Van  Burbn,  Consul. 


RHEIVS- 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of 
Rheims  for  the  Ascal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  were  the  followiog: 

ahBimB__..  ,_ $6,ai2.S93.16 

TroyoB --- 802,075.56 

Totol - -.- 6,0H,«69.78 

Year  ended  Jane  30, 1901: 

Rheime -.  14.462,787.40 

Troyea - ..        744,161.85 

6,806,948.76 

Increwe  for  1902 _ 808,730.97 


eubope:  fbakce. 


The  foUuwing  bitile  lists  hII  Hnk-W  of  export  Minounlin);  to  tin,iMX) 
or  over,  and  compritiesa  little  less  than  !<7  per  cent  of  the  whole: 


dnrr—wi-) 

ui.-.toft 

■|7i;*«,i7 

*■  nm.ii 

SifSs:::  : 

CHAMPACKK    WINK   TKAIIK. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  fnim  this  eouHiilar  dislriet  hitve 
increased  in  value  50  jwr  eent  during  the  last  four  years,  in  round 
numbers,  from  $4,000,000  to  »ii,(XK),tK10.  Of  this  ainonnt,  »l..MX),lX>0i8 
represented  by  champagne  wine.  Over  3U,IXH)  easps,  of  I  doEen  bot- 
tles each,  were  exported  during  the  last  fiseMl  year. 

The  champagne  wine  business  has  been  increasingly  prosperous. 
This  year,  however,  will  l>e  exceptional.  The  summer  and  early  fall 
have  been  very  cold  and  wet,  and  the  grajwH  have  not  rineuod.  The 
quality  of  the  jnice  will  Ite  inferior,  nn<l  the  matiufacturers,  who  have 
large  quantities  pf  wine  on  hand  from  tlio  vintages  of  previous  years, 
will  buy  very  little.  The  loss  will  fall  heavily  upon  the  growera  of  the 
grapes,  and  indirectlv  it  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  tradesmen  of  the 
city. 

EXPORTS   OF  STBBL   AND    IRON. 

Wbile  the  exportation  of  champagne  lias  increaseil  nearly  ISOOjOOO 
during  the  past  year,  there  have  been  notable  gains  in  other  articles. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  exports  of  steel  and  pig  iron. 

During  April,  May,  and  June,  10O2,  the  "Soei^te  Anonyme  des 
Micheville,"  near  Nancy,  department  of  Meurtho  et  Moselle,  exported 
to  New  York,  via  Antwerp,  over  >10<),00()  worth  of  Bessemer  steel  bil- 
lets. The  price,  delivered  free  on  board  at  Antwerp,  was  about  $20 
per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds). 

In  Mareh,  1901,  a  firm  engaged  in  manufacturing  files,  cutlery,  and 
other  steel  goods  at  Nancy,  commenced  sending  to  the  United  States 
manufactures  of  steel  invoiced  as  steel  bars. 

The  exportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  amounted 
only  to  4570.19;  but  during  the  year  just  ended  another  bouse  has 
taken  up  the  exportation  of  the  same  kind  of  goods,  and  the  ship- 
ments have  increased  to  nearly  ♦50,000. 

These  steel  bars  were  shippetl  principally  to  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  and  were  invoiced  at  from  26  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  mate- 
rial is  nsed,  probably,  for  making  files  and  cutlery. 
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During  the  last  qaarter,  several. shipments  of  pig  iron  were  sent 
from  Longwy,  department  of  Vosges,  to  San  Francisco,  and  Portland, 
Oreg.  These  exportations  continue  in  increased  quantities,  and  are 
now  being  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  also. 

SPUN  SILK. 

Two  years  ago,  a  company  entitled  "La  Societe  Industrielle  de  la 
SchapjH?,"  doing  business  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  with 
headquarters  at  Basel,  established  a  branch  at  Rheims  for  carding 
and  spinning  silk.  The  raw  material  is  silk  from  cocoons,  which 
have  been  damaged  by  the  holes  made  in  them  by  the  escaping  insects, 
kept  for  propagation.  It  has  been  combed  and  prepared  for  spinning 
in  the  southern  part  of  France.  The  finished  product  is  called  spun 
silk,  and  165,000  worth  was  exported  last  year  to  the  United  States. 
Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Lyons  and  Calais  for  the  silk  and  lace 
industries  there. 

The  operatives  of  the  factory  are  women  (at  present  300  in  num- 
ber), who  receive  40  to  50  cents  a  day  of  ten  and  a  half  hours.  The 
factory  is  furnished  with  the  most  approved  machinery,  is  well  man- 
aged, and  has  lost  no  time  since  it  started. 

STRAW  HATS. 

The  exportation  of  straw  hats  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $41,- 
822,  an  increase  of  over  $23,000.  These  goods  are  not  all  of  French 
origin,  nor  are  they  all  really  made  of  straw.  The  hats  called  Pan- 
ama are  imported  from  Central  and  South  America,  put  through  cer- 
tain processes  to  give  them  color  and  form,  and  reexported.  They 
are  invoiced  at  from  #40  to  $80  a  dozen.  The  business  with  the  United 
States  is  divided  among  six  firms,  located  at  or  near  Nancy. 

WOOLEN  TISSUES. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  Rheims  during  the  past  year 
has  not  been  profitable,  and  yet  during  the  month  of  April  last  there 
was  a  strike  of  the  operatives.  This  was  caused  by  a  new  law  redu- 
cing the  number  of  working  hours  in  a  day  from  eleven  to  ten  and  a 
half.  The  working  people  demanded  the  same  wages  for  the  shorter 
day,  which  the  employers  refused.  It  was  settled  finally  in  favor  of 
the  employees,  for  the  mills  had  orders  which  had  to  be  filled. 
Business  now  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  most  of  the  mills 
are  working  on  three-quarter  time.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  1901  and  1902  were  only  $2,604.79. 

KID   GLOVES  AND  HOSIERY. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
consular  agency  at  Troyes  is  comx)osed  of  kid  gloves  and  hosiery 
(stockings  and  knit  underwear). 

Hosiery  has  about  held  its  own  during  the  last  four  years,  but  kid 
gloves  have  increased  over  $160,000.  The  gain  for  the  last  year  was 
nearly  $46,000.  The  kid  gloves  are  all  exported  by  a  single  firm, 
located  at  Chaumont  in  the  Department  of  Haute-Mame.  The  goods 
are  of  excellent  quality. 
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THE  SUBURBAN  RAILROADS  OP  RHEIMS. 

The  suburban  railroads  centering  at  Rheims  are  of  narrow  gauge, 
and  are  owned  and  controlled  by  a  stock  company.  The  motive 
power  is  steam,  but  the  locomotives  are  small  and  very  slow  time  is 
made.     All  the  trains  carry  both  passengers  and  freight. 

During  the  last  year,  a  line  has  been  constructed  from  Rheims  to 
Fismes,  and  a  branch  is  now  being  built  from  Bouleuse  to  Dormans. 
There  are  now  three  lines:  From  Rheims  to  Ambonnay,  23^  miles; 
time  of  transit,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes;  fare,  first  class,  sin- 
gle, 72  cents;  excursion,  $1.18;  fare,  second  class,  single,  43  cents; 
excursion,  72  cents.  From  Rheims  to  Cormicy,  13 J  miles;  time  of 
transit,  one  hour  and  twenty-two  minutes.  From  Rheims  to  Fismes, 
about  25  miles;  time  of  transit,  three  hours. 

TELEPHONE   SERVICE. 

The  telephone  service  is  conducted  by  the  Government.  Rheims 
can  communicate  with  Paris  and  most  of  the  large  cities  in  France; 
also  with  Geneva,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Metz,  and  several  cities  in 
Belgium. 

There  are  at  present  about  750  subscribers  in  this  city.  Each  one 
X)ays,  first,  for  the  installation  of  a  double  wire,  at  the  rate  of  20 
francs  (#3.86)  for  each  100  meters  (about  325  feet)  of  distance 
between  his  residence  or  place  of  business  and  the  central  office; 
second,  for  the  appui*tenances,  which  become  the  property  of  the  sub- 
scriber; third,  200  francs  a  year  for  the  service. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  telephone  at  any  time,  day 
or  night.  For  all  places  outside  of  the  city  limits,  the  regular  charge 
is  added.  The  long  distance  tariff  is  very  cheap;  for  example,  the 
distance  to  Paris  is  97^  miles,  and  the  charge  for  the  service  is  10  cents 
for  a  conversation  of  three  minutes. 

Rheims  has  communication,  locally,  with  the  capitals  of  all  the 
cantons  in  the  Department  of  Marne. 

GAS  AND   ELECTRICITY. 

The  "Compagnie  du  Gaz"  of  this  city  has  the  monopoly  of  furnish- 
ing light  and  heat  by  gas.  For  this  privilege  it  pays  the  city  $4,000 
a  year.  The  price  of  gas,  which  is  of  poor  quality,  is  24  centimes  the 
cubic  meter — ^about  $1.30  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

In  1900,  this  company  was  authorized  to  furnish  electricity  for  light, 
heat,  and  power  for  the  term  of  twenty-seven  years.  The  wires  are  to 
be  placed  underground,  but  the  mayor  may  authorize  overhead  wires 
in  certain  streets. 

The  maximum  price  for  electric  energy  is  0.063  franc  ($0,012)  per 
hectowatt  hour  for  light,  and  0.045  franc  ($0.0086)  for  power.  This 
price  is  to  be  reduced  from  1  to  15  per  cent  according  to  the  amount 
consumed  by  the  purchaser.  The  city  is  to  be  furnished  at  half  rates, 
and  is  to  receive  for  the  privileges  granted  the  company  $1,000  for 
the  first  year,  $2,000  for  the  second,  and  an  increase  of  $200  for  each 
and  every  year  thereafter. 

The  city  is  to  receive  also  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts,  as 
follows: 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  light,  less  450,000  francs 
($86,850). 
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Five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  power,  less  150,000  francs 
(128,950). 

The  company,  after  paying  to  the  stockholders  from  the  net  re- 
ceipts 5  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested,  is  to  divide  5  per  cent 
of  the  remainder  among  those  employees  of  the  company  who 
receive  a. salary  of  $600  or  less  per  year. 

Tlie  city  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  plant  at  a  stated  price 
after  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  the  concession,  all  the  conduits, 
wire,  poles,  etc.,  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  city,  gratis;  but 
the  city  is  to  pay  for  the  power  houses  and  material.  If  the  price 
can  not  be  agreed  upon,  it  is  to  be  left  to  three  experts,  one  to  be 
named  by  the  city,  one  by  the  company,  and  the  third  by  the  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

PUBLIC    AUCTIONEERS. 

There  are  three  public  auctioneers  licensed  by  the  city.  All  public 
sales  are  conducted  by  one  or  more  of  these  persons.  They  receive 
20  per  cent  commission,  which  expense  is  divided  equally  between 
the  purchaser  and  the  seller. 

These  positions  are  very  lucrative,  and  each  incumbent  can  sell 
his  office  to  another  person,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  city.  The 
positions  sell  readily  for  from  90,000  to  100,000  francs  (117,370  to 
♦19,300).  The  city  receives  18,000  francs  ($3,474)  a  year  from  each 
auctioneer  for  his  exclusive  privilege. 

COAL. 

Coal  for  steaming  purposes  is  quoted  at  present  at  21  francs  (14.15) 
the  metric  ton  (2,205  pounds),  but  a  general  strike  of  the  operatives 
in  all  of  the  coal  mines  in  France  has  just  begun,  and  unless  this  can  be 
speedily  adjusted,  prices  will  rise.  Most  of  the  mills  have  stocks 
on  hand  sufficient  to  last  until  spring.  Semibituminous  coal  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes  is  selling  at  retail  at  46  to  48  francs 
($8.88  to  $9.26)  the  metric  ton. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

Living  is  expensive  at  Rheims,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  of  prices : 

Flonr , _ per  pound..  $0.04  to  $0.08 

Sngar _ do...        .09  to  .11 

Tea do 60  to  3.00 

Coffee do 60to  .80 

Rice do 08  to  .13 

Macaroni do 08  to  .12 

Fish _ do...      .14  to  .60 

Beef do 12  to  .50 

Pork .-- - do 18  to  .22 

Mntton _ do 16  to  .80 

Ham do 24  to  .80 

Baoon do .16  to  .24 

Rabbit...- do 14  to  .20 

Potatoes do 01  to  .03 

Beans,  dry .    per  quart..      .06  to  .10 

Peas,  dry do 06  to  .10 
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Fruit  is  very  dear,  as  the  season  has  been  very  anf  avorable.  Prices 
are — 

Apples  for  the  table per  pound..  $0.04  to  $0.10 

Apples  for  cookiiig  and  cider per  220  ponnds. .    8. 20  to   8.60 

Pean  for  the  table per  pound..      .06  to     .12 

Oranges perdozen..      .45to     .60 

Lemons _ do 20  to     .80 

Bananas per  pound..      .16  to     .86 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

The  depression  in  the  woolen  industry  and  the  failure  of  the  grape 
crop  in  the  champagne  district  make  business  of  all  kinds  very  dull 
in  this  city;  but  business  is  booming  at  Nancy,  the  center  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  is  increasing  rapidly.     This  consular 
•  district  is  not  only  selling  more  goods  to  the  United  States  every  year, 
but  it  is  also  buying  more  from  that  country. 

The  agricultural  implement  stores,  particularly,  are  full  of  Amer- 
ican goods.  I  received  a  letter  recently  from  the  Paris  agent  of  an 
American  furniture  house  stating  that  American  desks  are  now  on 
sale  at  one  of  the  large  department  stores  in  Rheims.  American  bicy- 
cles, carpet  sweepers,  glassware,  meat  grinders,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, etc.,  are  seen  in  the  show  windows. 

These  goods  are  not  bought  directly.  General  agencies  have  been 
established  at  important  trade  centers,  usually  at  Paris.  This  mode 
of  procedure  has  not  only  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation,  because 
importations  are  made  in  large  quantities,  but  it  bias  also  brought  the 
agent  into  direct  communication  with  the  purchaser.  This  consular 
district  has  no  port  of  entry;  the  merchants  are  not  familiar  with 
customhouses,  and  make  very  few,  if  any,  direct  importations.  They 
wish  to  see  the  articles  offered,  for  sale  and  to  know  just  what  they 
will  cost,  in  French  money,  delivered  at  their  stations. 

There  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  American 
goods  at  the  Grand  Industrial  Fair  to  be  held  at  Rheims  from  May  to 
September,  1903.  This  city  is  the  largest  in  this  part  of  France.  There 
will  be  no  other  exposition  in  France  in  1903,  and  the  attendance  will 
certainly  be  heavy.  All  letters  on  the  subject  should  be  addressed  to 
**  Monsieur  Vige,  Administrateur  de  I'Exposition  Industrielle,  Rheims, 
France." 

Wm.  a.  Prickett,  Consul, 

RHBms,  October  28,  1902. 


ROUBAIX. 

Trade  in  the  consular  district  of  Roubaix  during  the  past  year  has 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  caases  are  many,  the  principal  ones 
being  the  long  war  in  South  Africa,  which  diminished  trade  with  Eng- 
land, continued  strikes,  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  increased 
foreign  competition,  and  stagnation  following  the  activity  produced 
by  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
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WOOL  DBK8S  GOODS. 

The  production  and  Bale  of  dress  goods  have  been  relatively  small, 
owing  to  the  causes  enumerated  above.  Manufacturers  have  realized 
very  little  profit.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  affected  salaries,  not 
so  much  by  decreasing  the  price  of  labor,  as  by  diminishing  the  out- 
put, factories  being  frequently  closed  on  account  of  there  being  no 
demand  for  their  products. 

The  future  is  regarded  with  apprehension.  For  many  years,  at  least 
one  half  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Prance  were  made  for  expor- 
tation. During  1901,  foreign  competition  has  increased  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  in  America,  Belgium,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  that 
these  countries  not  only  buy  less  in  France,  but  are  conquering  trade 
in  other  markets,  particularly  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
The  English  market  is  the  only  one  offering  a  fair  profit  at  present  to 
Roubaix  goods,  and  the  sales  will  shortly  be  more  restricted,  as  Brad- 
ford is  manufacturing  Roubaix  styles  with  success. 

The  French  manufacturer  is  handicapped  in  competing  for  foreign 
trade  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  production,  caused  by  new  taxes 
on  industry,  and  accident  laws.  He  is  also  menaced  in  the  near  future 
with  a  workman's  pension,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  imposed  princi- 
'pally  upon  him. 

On  April  1,  the  law  limiting  the  laborer's  day  to  ten  and  one-half 
hours  went  into  effect.  The  result  has  been  a  decrease  in  production 
and  such  loss  to  the  manufacturers  that  several  have  established  fac- 
tories just  over  the  border  in  Belgium  to  evade  high  taxes  and  restrict- 
ive laws.  Owing  to  the  temporary  admission  act,  they  can  have 
their  goods  dyed  and .  finished  in  France,  thus  creating  a  formidable 
competition  in  foreign  markets  with  goods  manufactured  exclusively 
in  this  place. 

WOOL. 


The  wool  trade,  the  principal  industry  of  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  while 
not  good,  was  not  as  unfavorable  as  was  feared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  comparative 
stability  of  prices.  Merino  wool  advanced  in  value  and  was  more  in 
favor  than  crossbred.  This  class  decreased  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
and  reached  an  extremely  low  level. 

The  terminal  wool  market  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  its  opera- 
tions, falling  from  79,005  tons  in  1900  to  17,745  tons  in  1901,  the  small- 
est amount  in  the  last  ten  years.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  tons  of  combed  wool  passed  through  the  conditioning  house 
for  the  terminal  market  in  1901,  against  4,049  tons  in  1900.  The  gen- 
eral conditioning,  however,  increased  from  51,390  tons  in  1900  to  52,060 
in  1901. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  fluctuation  in  prices  each  month 
during  1900  and  1901. 


January ^ 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


1900. 

1901. 

IVancs. 

Franca. 

6.19 

4.00 

6.96 

8.87S6 

5.67 

4.06 

6.04 

4.8475 

4.0226 

4.8126 

4.9495 

4.2976 

4.74 

4.24 

August............. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Mean  average 


Francs. 
4.4726 
8.82 
8.8825 
8.78 
4.115 


1901. 


.Franc*. 
4.826 
4.4126 
4.206 
4.186 
4.19 


4.79 


4.1926 
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The  mean  decimal  quotations  are: 


1888-1897 4.7»| 

1889-1898 , 4.68t 

1890-1899 -  4.67i 

1891-1900 - 4.55i 

189a-1901 4.45 

COTTON. 

The  past  year  has  been  fairly  profitable  to  manafacturers  of  cotton, 
especially  towards  its  close,  when  manufacturers  were  reported  to  be 
busier  than  usual,  on  account  of  large  orders  for  future  delivery. 

Business  in  upholstery  goods  has  remained  normal  in  spite  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  textiles. 

METALLURGY,   IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  situation  in  this  industry  has  not  been  so  critical  since  the 
years  1879-80.  All  machine  makers  have  been  forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  workmen  and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  difficulty  in 
securing  orders  is  such  that  prices  too  low  to  be  remunerative  must 
be  accepted. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  France  during  1900  was  2,400,240 
metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  314,058  tons  compai^  with  1900.  The 
department  of  the  north  produced  the  second  largest  amount,  viz, 
266,570  tons.  In  the  production  of  iron  rails,  sheet  iron,  etc.,  the 
northern  department  leads  with  217,173  tons  out  of  a  total  of  554,309 
tons  for  all  France.  There  was  a  (decrease  of  153,965  tons  in  this 
industry. 

The  decrease  in  the  steel  industry  was  marked.  The  whole  of 
France  yielded  1,151,170  tons,  against  1,226,537  tons  in  1900,  a  loss 
of  75,367  tons.  The  department  of  the  north  was  again  second  on  the 
list,  with  226,602  tons. 

The  brass  industry  has  also  decreased.  Three  important  establish- 
ments have  shut  down,  on  account  of  the  entire  loss  of  their  capital. 

It  is  reported  that  the  production  was  only  one-half  that  of  1885  and 
1898,  and  only  one- third  or  even  one-fourth  that  of  1899-1900. 

ALCOHOL. 

The  application  of  industrial  alcohol  to  lighting,  heating,  and 
motive  power  is  developing  largely  in  this  consular  district,  where 
most  of  the  alcohol  is  produced.  This  alcohol  pays  no  duty  if  suffi- 
ciently denatured  to  make  it  unfit  for  consumption.  The  operation  is 
subject  to  special  regulations,  and  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  is  about  2.10 
francs  per  hectoliter. 

The  annual  production  is  valued  at  2,000,000  hectoliters  and  is 
stated  as  follows:  Denatured  alcohol,  30  francs  per  hectoliter  (16 
cents  i)er  proof  gallon);  ordinarv  alcohol,  28  francs  (15  cents) ;  alcohol 
made  from  molasses,  26  francs  (14  cents) ;  f .  o.  b.  Dunkirk. 

It  is  now  being  extensively  used  for  lighting,  and,  when  used  in  a 
Bunsen  burner,  gives  a  light  perfectly  free  from  carbon.  At  the 
above  prices  it  yields  the  same  result  as  coal  gas  at  20  cents  per  cubic 
meter,  equal  to  $1.08  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  produced  in  the  department  of  the  north  was 
only  226,728  hectoliters  in  1901,  against  428,990  in  1900.    The  princi- 
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pal  reasons  for  this  decrease  are,  the  rise  in  duty  on  industrial  alco- 
hol— viz,  from  150  to  220  francs  per  hectoliter — ^and  the  decrease  in 
price  from  31  to  29  francs.  The  price  in  former  years  was  about  35 
francs. 

COAL  AND   COKE  INDUSTRY. 

The  coal-mining  industry  was  most  unsatisfactory  during  the  past 
year  in  comparison  with  conditions  in  1900.  Out  of  10  companies  in 
this  department,  only  4  show  an  increase  in  production.  This  state 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  continued  strikes  and  the  unsettFed  con- 
dition of  labor,  as  well  as  to  stagnation  in  trade.  One  of  the  principal 
demands  of  the  strikers  is  that  miners  at  the  age  of  50  years,  or  after 
twenty  years'  service,  irrespective  of  age,  shall  be  allowed  a  pension 
at  the  rate  of  700  francs  per  annum.  This  demand  of  course  created 
great  dissension,  and  for  several  months,  a  general  strike  was  feared. 
The  agitation  has  not  entirely  ceased. 

Until  the  port  of  Dunkirk  (the  only  port  in  this  consular  district) 
shall  have  had  its  facilities  increased,  there  will  be  very  little  chance 
for  the  importation  of  American  coal. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  coal  and  coke  produced, 
also  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  different  mines. 

CANAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  several  improvements  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict— viz,  a  canal  from  the  river  Escaut  to  the  Meuse,  the  Chiero 
canal,  and  the  Northern  canal. 

The  proposed  canal  from  the  Escaut  to  the  Meuse  is  to  be  14G.360 
kilometers  long,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  88,000,000  of  francs. 

The  Chiero  canal,  a  continuation  of  the  one  above  named,  will  be 
95  kilometers  long,  and  cost  about  43,000,000  francs;  and  the  Northern 
canal,  which  will  comprise  3  sections  (Arleux  to  Perronne,  Perronne 
to  Ham,  and  Ham  to  Noyon),  will  be  about  94^  kilometers  long,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  60,000,000  francs. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  very  little  to  report  with  regard  to  new  industries.  The 
general  stagnation  of  trade  has  not  induced  manufacturers  to  build 
new  mills  or  to  remodel  old  ones,  although  a  few  cotton  and  flax 
makers  have  enlarged  their  mills  and  put  in  modern  machinery  in 
order  to  hold  their  own  against  formidable  competition. 

A  new  conditioning  house  opened  its  doors  January  1,  1902.  It  is 
fitted  with  the  latest  improvements,  the  old  system  of  hot-air  ovens 
giving  heat  of  120°  to  130""  having  been  abandoned  for  steam  coils 
giving  a  temperature  of  110°.  The  variations  in  heat  in  any  part  of 
the  oven  are  thus  not  more  than  1°  or  2°,  whereas  under  the  old  sys- 
tem the  difference  was  often  12°  to  15°. 

A  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  of  Valenciennes,  after  thoroughly 
testing  an  American  boot.-making  machine,  was  so  impressed  with  its 
speed  and  the  finish  of  the  boots  that  he  has  had  his  old  machinery 
removed  and  replaced  by  American  apparatus. 

AMERICAN  MACHINERY. 

There  is  a  large  field  in  this  district  for  all  kinds  of  American 
machinery,  as  well  as  for  produce.     Labor-saving  machinery  espe- 
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cially  is  in  demand;  also  hardware,  office  supplies,  bicycles,  type- 
writers,  motor  cars,  farming  implements,  buggies,  etc.  In  order  to 
facilitate  sale  of  these  goods,  however,  a  thoroughly  competent  agent, 
understanding  the  language  and  something  of  the  system  of  doing 
business  in  this  country,  should  make  personal  solicitations,  as  cata- 
logues, even  though  they  be  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  very 
often  never  read. 

BEFOKT8  FBOM  OON8T7I«AB  AOEHOLBS. 

CAUDRY. 

The  principal  industries  at  this  agency  consist  of  the  manufacture 
of  laces,  mosquito  and  other  nets,  and  embroideries,  weaving,  and 
beet-root  sugar. 

L.ACBR  AMD  TULL.ES. 

This,  the  principal  industry  of  Caudry,  has  passed  through  a  grave 
crisis,  which  has  deprived  many  workmen  of  work.  Three  years  fvgo, 
there  was  a  general  strike  of  such  proportions  that,  out  of  1,500  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  only  about  100  continued  to 
work.  Two  hundred  were  not  members  of  the  union,  but  as  a  rule, 
they  made  common  cause  with  union  men. 

The  strike  lasted  three  months,  the  men  receiving  financial  aid  to 
the  amount  of  120,000  francs  from  union  men  at  Calais  and  St. 
Qnentln,  towns  where  similar  industries  exist,  so  that  in  the  end 
manufacturers  were  compelled  to  grant  their  demands. 

The  manufacture  is  divided  into  several  branches:  (1)  Machine- 
made  lace  (principal  branch);  (2)  Plain  net,  tulle  grec  and  point 
d'esprit;  and  (3)  Curtain  lace. 

For  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  large  manufacture  in  the  first 
branch  of  silk  lace  flounces  45  centimeters  wide  and  galloon  insertions, 
the  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  9,000,000  of  francs.  More 
than  half  of  this  was  bought  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  branch,  th^sale  of  plain  nets  and  tulle  grecs,  flourish- 
ing two  years  ago,  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  manufac* 
turers  have  little  proflt.  Point  d'esprit  is  still  in  demand  and  brings 
remunerative  prices,  but  the  manufacture  is  limited,  as  there  are  only 
ten  machines  in  Caudry.  The  machines  are  too  costly  to  be  in  general 
use.    They  are  worth  45,000  francs  each. 

The  third  branch,  curtain,  lace,  or  bobbinet,  has  been  less  prosperous 
during  the  two  past  years  than  ever  before.  There  is  strong  compe- 
tition and  tulle  grec  is  also  largely  used  for  curtains. 

Machinery  is  being  changed.  Factories  are  increasing  their  appa- 
ratus in  order  to  fill  orders  more  rapidly,  and  altering  them  for  the 
manufacture  of  round  mesh,  the  square  mesh  liaving  fallen  into 
disfavor. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  machinery  at  Caudry  will  be 
increased  at  least  one-tenth.  Commercial  transactions  with  the 
United  States  are  also  on  the  point  of  change.  American  firms  are 
abandoning  intermediate  commission  houses  and  establishing  offices, 
with  employees  of  their  own.  Messrs.  Wilson  A  Son,  Levi  Sond- 
heimer  A  Co.,  Marshall  Field  <fc  Co.,  Goldenberg  Brothers,  the  Claflin 
Company,  limited,  Sidenberg  &  Co.,  and  Vom  Baur  have  had  agencies 
here  for  several  years  past. 
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Although  Caudry  goods  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  have  been 
exported  to  the  United  States,  not  more  than  $13,361  worth  has  been 
invoiced  at  Caudry.  The  greater  part  was  packed  in  Calais,  and 
many  goods  were  packed  in  Caudry  and  invoiced  elsewhere.  Not  one 
meter  of  plain  or  mosquito  net  or  spot  net  is  made  or  finished  in 
Calais,  and  yet  these  articles  are  constantly  exported  to  the  United 
States  as  from  that  place. 

EMBROmERIBS. 

,  Thread  embroidery  seems  to  have  fair  prospects,  and  many  sales 
have  already  been  made  to  the  United  States. 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR. 

Beet-root  sugar  manufacture,  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  north  of  France,  is  declining.  Beet  roots  with  a  density  of  7** 
that  once  commanded  from  28  to  30  francs  ($5.40  to  $5.79)  per  thou- 
sand kilos  (2,204  pounds)  will  be  sold  for  15  francs  ($2.90)  during  the 
present  year.  Cultivators  have  consequently  planted  less  than  one- 
half  the  usual  quantity,  and  have  replaced  beets  by  wheat  and  oats. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Changes  are  to  be  made  in  transportation  methods,  principally  for 
coal.  The  facilities  of  the  canal  uniting  the  Oise  to  the  Escant  from 
above  St.  Quentin  to  Douai  have  been  doubled,  and  to  compete  with 
this  line  the  Northern  Railway  is  laying  a  double  track  from  Douai 
to  St.  Just. 

There  is  also  a  proposition  to  build  a  new  canal  between  the  basin  of 
tlxe  Escant  and  the  Sambre  from  Valenciennes  to  Landrecies,  thu8i)er- 
mitting  the  workshops  of  the  north  to  compete  more  advantageously 
with  the  metal  industry  of  Hautmont  and  coal  of  Belgian  origin. 

DUNKIRK. 

The  annexed  statistics  for  the  last  year  ij^ow  that  the  trafl&c  at  this 
port  continues  to  progress  favorably,  the  registered  tonnage  being 
higher  than  ever  before.  This  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  reg- 
ular lines  between  Dunkirk  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Indo- 
China,  referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year. 

The  reduction  in  harbor  dues  for  the  regular  lines  will  still  further 
promote  traffic,  and  it  is  expected  that  new  lines  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  to  Russia  will  soon  be  established. 

Parliament  has  not  yet  definitely  adopted  the  bill  for  new  dock 
works,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  voted  this  year,  as  the  need 
of  extension  of  the  docks  is  more  obvious  every  year. 

There  are  no  new  industries  and  none  can  be  looked  for  until 
after  the  removal  of  the  fortifications. 

Dunkirk  is  a  sanitary  station  with  a  lazaret,  where  sick  seamen  are 
cared  for.  The  quarantine  quay  is  one  of  the  docks,  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  transferring  the  sanitary  buildings  to  the  east  of  the 
channel.  This  will  have  the  double  advantage  of  permitting  the  pres- 
ent quarantine  quay  to  be  used  for  loading  and  discharging  ships  and 
of  isolating  the  said  buildings  and  giving  more  security  for  the  public 
health.    The  cost  of  constructing  a  special  tidal  quay  to  be  used  for 
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this  purpose  has  been  estimat<ed  at  1,200,000  francs,  half  of  which  will 
be  included  in  the  general  expenses  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  and  the  other  half  paid  through  a  loan  raised  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  redeemable  within  sixty  years  and  guaranteed  by  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  tonnage  dues. 

LILLE. 

Lille,  the  commercial  and  industrial  center  of  the  Department  of  the 
North  and  Calais,  has  a  population  of  250,000. 

Financial,  industrial,  and  comi^ercial  conditions  for  1901  were  disas- 
trous. Since  1879-80,  the  state  of  affairs  has  never  been  so  precarious. 
The  overproduction  of  1900  and  foreign  competition  are  considered 
the  causes  of  this  general  crisis. 

The  local  manufacturer,  according  to  the  annual  rei)ort  of  the 
Lille  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  liandicapped  by  increasing  taxation, 
and  is  unable,  therefore,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  English, 
Belgian,  and  GerDian  manufacturers.  This  great  industrial  center 
is  utterly  lacking  in  modern  machinery  and  tools,  and  can  not  for  this 
reason  turn  out  good  work  at  a  profit.  The  necessity  of  modernizing 
the  workshop  has  been  recognized.  The  moment  is  propitious  for  the 
introduction  of  American  machinery  and  tools.  No  district  of  France 
offers  a  larger  and  more  varied  field  than  this.  The  following  statis- 
tics speak  for  themselves: 


Industry. 


Minefl,  qnarries,  etc 

Ironworks 

Agricnltnre.  etc 

Indnstry,  alimentary 

Chemical  works,  etc... 

Textile. 

Wood  taming,  furniture  making,  etc 

Paper  mills,  printing 

Electrical  production 

Building  enterprises 

Public  works .* 

Total 


RHtab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Steam 

Horse- 

boilers. 

power. 

802 

880 

49,068 

486 

1,800 

68,384 

449 

609 

4,074 

1,861 

2,110 

86,510 

246 

458 

11,570 

946 

2,684 

187,208 

1» 

185 

1,478 

40 

77 

8,200 

» 

60 

8,200 

478 

584 

8,244 

24 

56 

042 

4,567 

8,722 

857,004 

COTTON   AND  LINEN. 

The  cotton  industry  for  the  moment  is  prosperous.  The  district  of 
Lille  has  150  factories,  with  over  1,000,000  spindles,  and  60,000  in 
course  of  construction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  goods 
exported  from  France  is  produced  here.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
for  1899  was  about  500,000,000  pounds,  much  of  which  came  from 
America.  France  imported  713,684  bales  from  America  this  year 
against  703, 695  bales  a  year  ago.  Brokers  assure  me  that  American  cot- 
ton would  have  a  greater  sale  here  if  our  merchants  would  give  more 
attention  to  the  packing  of  the  bales,  and  guarantee  their  contents. 
It  is  suggested  that  American  merchants  should  establish  responsible 
agencies  here  in  order  to  guarantee  the  buyer  against  fraud.  The 
confidence  of  the  spinner  gained,  American  cottons  would  soon  gain 
the  ascendency  over  Egyptian.  Egyptian  brokers  always  sell  their 
cotton  at  American  prices. 

The  linen  industry  in  Lille  is  renowned.  There  are  60  mills,  with 
260,000  spindles  and  15,000  hands,  and  conditions  are  prosperous. 
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Attentioa  is  also  given  to  this  industry  in  Ainentieres,  Gorgue,  Bail- 
lenl,  Hazebrouck,  and  other  neighboring  towns. 

The  annual  consumption  of  flax  for  the  linen  industry  amounts  to 
20,000,000  pounds  grown  in  this  department  and  140,000,000  pounds 
imported  from  Russia.  The  annual  output  of  spun  flax  is  valued  at 
50,000,000  francs,  or  about  $10,000,000.  One  hundred  cloth  factories 
produce  yearly  160,000,000  pounds  of  linen  cloth  and  canvas.  The 
production  of  the  neighboring  towns  is  estimated  at  the  same  total. 

The  exportation  of  fancy  cotton  and  linen  goods  to  the  United  States 
is  imi)ortant.  The  invoices  for  various  reasons  are  not  legalized  at 
this  consular  agency.  American  buyers,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  prominent  manufacturer,  prefer  to  do  business  with  large  export- 
ing houses  situated  outside  the  district  of  manufacture.  These  houses, 
it  is  said,  invoice  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  is  demanded  by  the 
manufacturer. 

EXPOSITION. 

The  International  Exposition  at  Lille  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  commerce  and  products  of  this  department.  The  gallery  of  machines 
contains  English,  Belgian,  and  German  exhibits.  The  agricultural 
department  comprises  almost  all  the  products  of  temperate  regions. 
Three  hundred  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  this  i)ortion  of 
France  in  cultivating  the  soil.  The  last  wheat  returns  show  that  this 
department  produced  40  hectoliters  (113  bu.)  for  every  hectare  (2,471 
acres),  or  a  total  of  7,000,000  hectoliters  (19,859,000  bu.)  of  wheat,  the 
same  quantity  of  oats,  700,000  hectoliters  (1,985,900  bu.)  of  barley,  and 
600,000  (1 ,  702, 200  bu. )  of  rye.  Potatoes  and  beet  root  for  fodder  take  up 
55,000 hectares  (135,905  acres),  and  give  a  result  in  weight  of  12,000,000 
hundredweight. 

Beet  root  for  sugar  is  planted  in  80,000  hectares  (197,680  acres), 
and  furnishes  25,000,000  hundredweight  of  root  to  about  100  sugar 
factories.  The  cultivation  of  flax  of  excellent  quality  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  at  present  covers  5,000  hectares  (12,355  acres). 

American  farming  implements  are  much  used.  Machinery  for 
creameries  would  have  a  large  field  and  an  excellent  sale. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  exposition  are  almost  entirely 
illuminated  by  acetylene  gas.  Much  money  is  being  expended  to  ren- 
der acetylene  popular.  The  people  who  have  largely  promoted  the 
exposition  are  the  manufacturers  of  acetylene  gas  and  industrial 
alcohol. 

The  great  distilleries  of  the  north,  owing  to  the  enormous  taxation 
on  spirits,  are  now  producing  denatured  or  sterilized  alcohol  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  This  effort  has  received  the  support  and  encoui*age- 
ment  of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  The  distilleries  are  capable  of 
producing  annually  180,000,000  to  210,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol. 

All  the  attractions  of  the  exposition  are  of  American  origin,  and  are 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Eiralf y,  of  New  York. 

W.  P.  Atwell,  Consul. 
ROUBAIX,  July  18,  1902. 
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Coal  and  coke  production  in   the  consular  district   of  Roubaix  during  the 

year  1901. 


Name  of  mine. 


COAIi. 


Amdn 

Anlche 

Donchy 

yicoiDgne 

Crespin 

Marly 

Azinconrt 

ThiveDcelles 

Eflcarpelle 

Flines-IoB-BacheB . 

Total 


COKE. 


Aniche 

Anzin 

Azinconrt.. 
Donchy  — 
Eocarpelle . 

Total. 


1901. 


Tons. 

8,881,760 

1,150,785 

352,605 

12S,8(» 

76,000 

18,807 

106,806 

188,744 

716,574 

188,681 


5,608,608 


158,458 
804,660 

86,901 
188,755 

80,543 


608,317 


1900. 


Tons. 

8,105,601 

1,161,068 

895,088 

140,414 

181600 
108,066 
188,479 
760,858 
188,881 


6,007,584 


178,497 
890,086 
77,568 
147,147 
101,866 


789,087 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ton8. 


4,958 


8,151 
865 


6,410 


14,419 


Toru. 

888,751 
11,167 
48,488 
17,588 


898 


84,884 


389,440 


80,088 
85,865 
40,651 
88,898 
81,888 


190,770 


Number 
of  pits. 


80 
9 


8 
7 
8 
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DUNKIRK. 

Principal  articles  of  import  and  export  during  the  year  1901. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Wool 

Tallow 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats ♦ 

Oleaginona  seeds. 

Molasses 

Wood: 

For  bnildings 
For  dyeing... 
Spars,  etc 

Flax  and  tow 

Jnte 

Hemp 

Ck>tton 

Oilcake 

Pyrite 

Bitumen 

Petroleum 


Quan- 
tity. 


Tons. 

180,544 

8,871 

41,995 

156,885 

57,404 

175,844 

864 

69,877 
980 
10,686 
85,490 
85,849 

5,538 
88,165 
48,886 
86,769 

8,184 
51,818 


Articles. 


OUveoil 

Palm  oil 

Coal 

Manganese 

Ore: 

Iron 

Zinc 

Lead 

Copper 

Cast  iron 

Lead 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Maize 

Bice 

Machines  for  agriculture 

Hides,  large,  dry,  or  fresh 

Sheepskins,  small,  and  others 

Guano 

Manure , 


Quan- 
tity. 


3b»M. 

661 

8,170 

186,084 

18,978 

178,404 

40,415 

5,510 

10,118 

5,781 

760 

188,488 

78,915 

18,000 

1,187 

567 

710 

812 

8,686 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Tallow 

Wool 

Flax  and  tow. . 

Flour..* 

Linseed 

Sugar 

Refined 

Brown 

Hay  and  straw 

Bran 

Rags 

Oilcake 

Phosphate 

Slatee jk... 


Tons. 
8,187 
8,807 
607 

18,466 
1,007 

5,108 

847,847 

18,967 

80 

8,469 

8,868 

16,877 

8,885 


Articles. 


Cement 

Coal 

Block  chalk 

Potash 

Glycerin 

Chicory 

Starch 

Stearin  candles. . . 

Glue 

Hardware 

Glass: 

Polished 

Window 

Empty  bottles 


Quan 
tity. 


Tons. 

14,518 

49,446 

8,010 

1,718 

168 

564 

791 

501 

584 

496 

808 

790 

5,000 
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Principal  artides  of  import  and  export  during  the  year  1901 — Ccintinned« 

KXPORTS-X>>nUnQed. 


ArticleR. 


Jnte: 
Tarn 


Sacks. 
Linen 
Empty  tMurrola. 

aa: 


Oround  nuta 
OolM 


Quan- 
tity. 


Articka. 


Tbns.       Rails: 
2,9B2  •         Iron. 
»1  :        Steel 


118  I  Champagne  wines. 
S8B     Spirits^  all  sortB. 


1,785 

1,!^]8 

1,380 

173 


Steel,  in  ban 


llty. 

819 
81,»B 

57? 
t,5H5 
«,6M 


Iron  Wn,  or  rounds 14,797 


Principal  artielen  in.  trade  with  the  Uniteti  States  during  the  ywir  liHU. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Machimw  for  aoricnltnre 

Machines  (dec&o-dynamtm) 

Machinery 

Maize 

Wheat 

Oats 

Cottonseed 

Cotton  on 


Articles. 


Sardines  (nreserred) . 
Grease  (animal) 


Quan- 
tity. 


Ttm*. 

1,156 

6 

68 

12,S18 

81,606 

8,886 

17 

246 


Articles. 


Wood  for  bnildinir  pnrposes 

Cotton  in  bales 

Oilcake 

Natural  phosphate 

Petroleum  (crude) 

Mineral  oil 

Copper  in  bcurs,  etc  

PyroliKnite  of  lime 


Quan> 

tity. 

7,4W 

4,840 

4,044 

94,801 

84,818 

4.850 

5,8B9i 

47 


EXPORTS. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Tons. 
83 
16 
180 


Articles. 


Block  chalk. 
Soap  lyos  . . . 
Glycerin 


Quan- 
tity. 


Tona, 
1,500 

m 

66 


Benjamin  Morel,  Consular  Agent, 


ROUEN. 

The  general  trade  conditions  of  the  port  of  Rouen  during  the  year 
1901  were  not  good,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  there 
has  been  no  improvement.  The  custom-house  receipts  show  a  con* 
siderable  diminution. 

Customs  receipts  at  Rouen. 


Character. 


Cnstoms  duties 
Navigation  tax 
Saltta 


Total 


1886. 


17,848,480 
87,686 
12.667 


7,949,628 


H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2 16 


1900. 


|7«T90,4a2 

106,268 

11,998 


7,906,788 


1901. 


•6,668.888 
98,8N8 
17,0558 


6.744,246 
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The  traffic  of  this  port  during  the  year  1901  and  the  first  half  of 
this  year  has  also  been  very  much  less  than  that  of  preceding  years. 
During  1900,  there  entered  2,031  vessels  with  2,302,743  tons,  and  2,018 
vessels  cleared  with  231,474  tons.  During  1901,  there  entered  1,758 
vessels  with  1,984,818  tons,  and  1,762  vessels  cleared  with  270,902  tons. 
For  the  first  months  of  this  year,  traffic  has  been  very  dull,  the  qii.ays 
at  times  almost  deserted,  and  the  workmen  circulating  petitions 
for  help.  During  last  month  (September,  1902),  127  vessels  entered 
with  146,881  tons  (4,000  of  which  were  discharged  by  two  vessels  at 
Croisset),  and  128  vessels  cleared  with  11,879  tons.  During  the  cor- 
responding month  of  last  year,  212,204  tons  entered  and  cleared. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  year — ^that  is,  until  the  end  of  September — 
1,436,554  tons  have  entered,  against  1,691,125  for  the  same  period  in 
1901. 

The  principal  imports  of  this  port  are  coal,  timber,  and  wine,  and 
during  the  past  year  these  three  imports,  from  three  distinct,  but 
temporary  causes,  have  decreased.  The  number  of  tons  of  coal  fell 
in  twelve  months  from  1,264,108  tons  to  944,587  tons,  on  account  of 
the  Transvaal  war  and  the  depressed  state  of  the  continental  metal- 
lurgic  industry;  the  amount  of  timber  in  the  same  length  of  time 
decreased  from  352,449  to  318,146  tons,  because  of  the  demolition 
following  tlie  world's  fair,  and  the  import  of  wine,  which  usually  comes 
from  Spain  and  Algeria,  fell  from  220,360  to  156,752  tons,  because  of 
the  abundant  harvests  in  middle  and  southern  France. 

The  inactivity  of  this  port,  however,  has  a  deeper  cause  than  those 
above  mentioned.  Industrial  and  commercial  questions  are  gradually 
giving  way  to  political  ones,  not  only  in  Normandy — ^where  the  privi- 
leges of  private  distillers  (bouilleursde  cru)  are  threatened  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  alcoholic  industry  has  already  been  virtually  destroyed 
by  the  new  regime  of  drinks,  and  where  the  agreements  stipulated  at 
the  Brussels  sugar  conference  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry — ^but  all  over  France. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  Commercial  Relations,  the  Republic  has 
undergone  many  changes.  A  new  ministry  has  come  into  power;  a 
new  chamber  has  been  elected;  important  diplomatic  and  prefectural 
changes  have  been  made;  the  new  law  of  ten  and  one-half  hours' 
labor  has  come  into  effect,  causing  thousands  of  workmen  to  quit 
work;  customs  receipts  have  steadily  diminished  and  public  expenses 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  loan  of  130,000,000  francs 
($25,900,000)  is  spoken  of  as  the  only  remedy  to  relieve  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  Government. 

FRANCE'S  PUBLIC  EXPENSES. 

In  1874,  after  the  liquidation  of  the  war  of  1870,  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government  amounted  to  2,554,000,000  francs  ($492,- 
922,000).  For  1900  they  were  3,537,000,000  francs  ($682,641,000)— an 
augmentation  of  983,000,000  francs  ($189,719,000)  in  twenty-six  years 
of  peace.  The  average  augmentation  of  the  ordinary  expenses  from 
1874  to  1898  was  36,000,000  francs  ($6,948,000)  annually.  The  increase 
of  1899  over  1898  is  43,000,000  francs  ($8,299,000),  and  1900  is  superior 
to  1899  by  60,000,000  francs  ($11,580,000).  This  country  supports  the 
greatest  budget  of  the  world.  Its  public  debt  at  present  is  more  than 
30,000,000,000  francs  ($5,790,000,000).  The  net  interest  upon  its 
debt  in   1874  amounted  to  985,000,000  francs  ($190,105,000),  since 
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which  time,  by  the  transformation  of  stocks,  it  has  been  lessened 
108,000,000  francs  ($20,844,000).  To-day,  however,  instead  of  being 
108,000,000  francs  ($20,844,000)  less,  it  is  actually  more  than  1,152,- 
000,000  francs  ($222,336,000).  Naturally,  the  wheels  of  industry  turn 
slowly  beneath  the  burden  of  taxes  which  such  an  interest  demands. 
There  is  a  rent  tax,  a  dog  tax,  a  land  tax,  a  vehicle  tax,  a  door  and 
window  tax,  besides  two  kinds  of  customs  duties  on  all  food — one  on 
foreign  imports,  another  on  consumption. 

GOVERNMENT  REVENUES. 

By  examining  the  different  branches  of  receipts,  it  is  seen  that  the 
amount  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  341,500,000  francs 
($65,909,500),  is  10,500,000  francs  (82,026,500)  less  than  the  Govern- 
ment's estimate.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year,  the 
revenue  derived  from  exchange  transactions  was  333,000  francs 
($64,269)  less  than  the  Government's  estimate.  The  tax  on  personal 
property,  which  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  testifies  to  the 
progress  or  stagnation  of  a  country,  has  amounted  to  59,185,000  francs 
($11,422,705),  being  only  41,500  francs  ($8,900)  less  than  the  Govern- 
ment's estimate,  but  2,202,000  francs  ($424,986)  less  than  the  receipts 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year.  In  uniting  the  four 
branches  of  revenue  which  show  more  than  all  others  the  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  of  the  French,  viz — registration,  postal,  tax 
on  bank  operations,  and  personal  property  tax — there  is  found  to  be  a 
deficit  of  7,000,000  francs  ($1,351,000). 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  has  been  212,352,000  francs  ($40,984,946);  that  is,  32,000,000 
francs  ($6,366,000^  less  than  the  Grovernment's  estimate,  and  8,900,000 
francs  ($1,717,700)  less  than  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  seven 
months  of  last  year.  Customs  receipts  are  much  greater,  of  course, 
when  there  is  a  bad  home  harvest  of  wheat  or  of  wine,  especially 
wheat. 

Internal-revenue  receipts — sugar,  salt,  and  monopolies  not  in- 
cluded—are 24,232,000  francs  ($4,676,776)  less  than  the  estimate,  and 
28,608,000  francs  ($5,522,344)  less  than  in  the  seven  months  of  last 
year.  It  is  always  alcohol  which  shows  the  greatest  deficiency.  On 
this  article,  in  the  single  month  of  July  last,  the  deficit  was  6,500,000 
francs  ($1,254,500)  as  compared  with  the  estimate,  and  2,000,000  francs 
($386,000)  as  compared  with  last  year.  Despite  the  50  per  cent 
augmentation  of  the  tax  on  alcohol,  which  was  intended  to  lessen  the 
consumption  of  this  article  and  to  increase  the  consumption  of  home- 
raised  wine,  the  tax  on  alcohol  produces  no  more  than  before  1901, 
when  the  lower  tax  was  in  vogue.  So  far,  it  has  produced  less.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  1902,  it  amounted  to  172,923,000  francs 
($33,374,139),  whereas  during  the  same  period  in  1900  it  amounted  to 
175,857,000  francs  ($33,940,401),  or  3,000,000  francs  ($579,000)  more. 

As  to  the  revenue  on  salt,  it  is  somewhat  more  constant,  being  only 
87,000  francs  ($16,791)  less  than  the  estimate,  and  366,000  francs 
($70,638)  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

But  sugar  shows  an  enormous  deficiency.  The  amount  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  is  81,284,000  francs  ($15,689,812),  which  is 
8,877,000  francs  ($1,713,261)  less  than  the  estimate,  and  4,028,000 
francs  ($777,404)  less  than  last  year.  Some  years,  the  tax  on  sugar 
has  produced  200,000,000  francs  ($38,600,000),  and  even  more. 
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In  counting  the  supplementary  credits,  the  expenses  of  guaranteed 
interests  defrayed  by  emission  of  bonds,  there  is  found  to  be  a  deficit 
greater  than  200,000,000  francs  ($38,600,000). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fiscal  system  of  France  has  not 
the  support  of  an  increasing  population.  In  England,  there  are  400,000 
and  in  Germany  800,000  new  producers  and  consumers  and  taxpayers 
annually. 

FRANCE'S  FOREIGN  INVE8TMFNTS. 

The  French  do  not  emigrate,  but  under  existing  conditions,  their 
capital  does.  A  Rouen  merchant,  one  evening  not  long  since,  left 
his  funds  in  his  ofl&ce  preparatory  to  carrying  them  to  the  bank  on 
the  morrow.  They  were  stolen.  An  ordinary  theft  usually  passes 
unnoticed,  but  this  one  points  a  lesson.  Years  ago,  half  the  value  of 
a  theft  of  20,000  francs  ($3,860)  would  have  been  represented  by  Gov- 
ernment bonds;  the  other  half  by  French  railway  and  industrial  stock. 
Foreign  investment  would  have  been  insignificant.  In  the  theft  spoken 
of,  however,  the  20,000  francs  were  all  represented  by  foreign  bonds. 

An  examination  of  probated  wills  in  France  shows  that  values  rep- 
resented by  Russian,  Swiss,  Hungarian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish, 
and  Dutch  State  and  industrial  bonds  are  exceedingly  abundant — 
investments  that  years  ago  were  never  made. 

Some  time  ago,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  addressed  to  the  French 
diplomatic  and  consular  oflicers  a  circular,  as  follows: 

State  if  there  exists  in  yonr  district — 

1.  Any  French  commercial  honses?  Under  what  form  are  they  established? 
At  how  much  do  you  estimate  the  valne  of  their  property,  real  and  personal?  In 
what  business  are  they  engaged,  and  do  they  trade  mostly  with  France  and  the 
country  in  which  they  are  established?  Do  they  carry  on  any  important  operations 
with  other  countries? 

2.  French  real  estate — ^its  value? 

8.  French  agricultural  interests — ^their  nature,  extent,  and  income?- 

4.  French  credits  ojwn  to  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  enterprises — 
under  what  form  have  they  been  opened?    Are  they  guaranteed  or  not? 

5.  French  banks — their  field  of  operation? 

6.  Vessels  flying  the  French  flag  ^Ijdng  at  that  port? 

7.  French  capital  engaged  in  maritmie  or  fluvial  navigation  enterprises? 

8.  French  railroad  investments — their  income? 

9.  French  capital  Invested  in  mines  and  quarries— nature  of  the  latter?  How 
much  capital  have  they  absorbed?    What  is  their  income? 

10.  French  capital  invested  in  industry — their  nature,  capital,  and  income? 

11.  French  agricultural  establishments — ^their  regulation?  Are  they  run  by 
Frenchmen? 

12.  Do  there  exist  other  French  interests  belonging  to  anyone  domiciled  in  your 
district,  or  to  any  Frenchman  living  in  France  or  another  country?  What  is  their 
value,  extent,  and  income? 

From  the  report43  in  answer  to  this  circular,  it  is  found  that  France's 
foreign  investments  in  the  five  parts  of  the  world  amount  to  about 
30,000,000,000  francs  ($5,770,000,000),  a  figure,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, equaling  the  country's  debt.  Of  this  amount,  Europe  naturally 
has  the  majority.  Russia  and  Spain  first;  England,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Belgium,  and  Roumania  following  in  order.  In  Africa,  the  greatest 
amounts  are  invested  in  Egypt  and  the  Transvaal;  in  Asia,  in  Chinaand 
Asiatic  Turkey;  in  America,  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  Colombia.  The  total  for  Europe  is  21,000,000,000 
francs  ($3,983,000,000);  for  Asia,  1,121,000,000  francs  ($216,353,000); 
for  Africa,  3,693,000,000  francs  ($712,749,000);  for  North  America, 
1,058,000,000  francs  ($204,194,000);  for  Central  America,  290,000,000 
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francs  ($55,970,000);  for  South  America,  2,624,000,000  francs  ($606,- 
432,000);  for  Oceania,  57,000,000  francs  ($11,000,000).  These  figures 
give  a  grand  total  of  29,855,000,000  francs  ($5,762,015,000).  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  still  not  the  total  amount,  as  those 
making  the  reports  left  out  all  figures  which  they  could  not  verify  as 
exact.  To  stop  this  emigration  of  capital,  to  balance  the  budget,  to 
lessen  expenses  and  increase  receipts,  are  problems  whicli,  together 
with  the  specter  of  depopulation  stalking  in  upon  every  census  sheet, 
necessarily  occupy  the  public  mind  to  the  neglect  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial and  industrial  questions. 

IMPORTATIONS   AND   EXPORTATIONS. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  medal  is  the  recent  small  increase  of  impor- 
tations. According  to  the  customs  statistics,  the  value  of  importa- 
tions for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  amounts  to  2,942,- 
964,000  francs  ($567,992,052)  and  the  exports  to  2,742,626,000  francs 
($529,326,718). 

Importations  have  been  less  by  13,657,000  francs  ($2,635,801)  than 
in  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  1901.  On  the  contrary,  expor- 
tations  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  have  exceeded  by  a 
value  of  115,101,000  francs  ($22,214,493)  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

IMPORTS  AT  ROUEN. 

Coal, — The  imports  of  this  article  at  Rouen  have  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  few  years.  In  1894,  the  British  consul  at  this  place 
said  in  his  annual  report:  "Rouen  appears  to  require  from  5()0,000 
to  600,000  tons  of  coal  annually."  In  1896,  there  entered  547,895  tons; 
in  1897,  563,396;  in  1898,  562,246;  in  1899,  707,270;  in  1900, 1,264,108; 
and  in  1901,  1,040,362.  The  sudden  augmentation  of  the  last  three 
years  is  due  mostly  to  the  strikes  in  French  coal  regions. 

The  proximity  of  the  northern  coal  fields  to  this  port  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  considerable  French  coal  is  brought  here;  but  the 
amount  is  very  little — about  one-eighth.  The  quantity  coming  from 
Belgium  is  infinitesimal.  England  furnishes  nearly  all,  perhaps 
because  of  better  quality,  and  the  excellent  water  transportation 
facilities  at  Rouen.  If  the  latter  did  not  exist,  the  import  of  coal 
would  be  about  one-half  of  what  it  is  at  present.  For  example,  of  the 
1,040,362  tons  brought  here  last  year,  682,704  tons  were  transshipped. 
Seagoing  vessels  moored  here  discharge  from  one  side  onto  the  quay 
for  Rouen  consignment,  and  at  the  same  time,  unload  from  the  other 
side  into  lighters  for  canal  delivery  at  Paris  and  other  fluvial  ports  of 
the  Seine. 

The  only  cargo  of  American  coal  ever  landed  on  the  Rouen  quays 
was  brought  by  the  British  vessel  Wesigate  last  year.  It  appears 
iinx)Ossible,  however,  for  American  coal  to  enter  northern  France  in 
foreign  bottoms,  when  English,  Belgium,  and  German  coal  fields  have 
the  advantage  of  proximity.  Strikes  present  no  real  opportunity  for 
the  American  product.  A  strike  is  an  abnormal  condition  which  can 
be  only  temporarily  considered.  But  apart  from  all  such  conditions, 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  our  consul  at  Havre,  who  has  studied  the 
question  thoroughly,  says,  that  *'  the  most  important  factor  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  permanent  export  trade  in  American  coal  is  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  cheap  ocean  trahsportation."    The  American  article 
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can  not  hope  to  enter  northern  France  until  this  question  is  solved. 
British  vessels  for  American  coal  means  British  coal  for  France,  at 
least  this  part  of  it. 

Orain  and  flour, — For  the  last  five  years,  the  imports  of  oats,  wheat, 
rye,  etc.,  and  flour  at  Rouen  have  been: 


Years. 


1807 
1896 
1800 
1900 
1901 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tons. 
238,041 
871,486 
263,162 
227,886 
.  820,852 

Tons. 
262, 290 

442,868 

183,646 

208,567 

882,223 

It  will  be  seen  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  clearances  and  entrances 
are  about  the  same,  this  being  due  to  the  great  agricultural  resources 
of  this  district.  Occasionally,  a  shipload  of  wheat  and  oats  comes 
here  from  the  United  States,  but  the  cargo  is  invariably  consigned  to 
Paris  or  some  other  inland  destination.  In  the  table  given  above, 
oats  figure  for  by  far  the  greatest  quantity,  being  202,334  tons  of  the 
total  320,852  tons  entering  in  1901.  A  few  tons  of  hard  Hungarian 
wheat  come  here  for  mis;ing  purposes. 

Wine. — ^The  greatest  import  next  to  coal  is  wine,  but,  unlike  other 
agricultural  imports,  it  nearly  all  remains  here.  Most  of  it  comes 
from  Spain  and  Bordeaux.  The  former  is  generally  used -for  mixing 
with  native  wine  to  give  body  and  color.  It  is  said  to  be  mixed  with 
a  spirit  strength  as  higd  as  possible  within  the  limits  prescribed  for 
wine,  and  the  alcohol  has  generally  been  furnished  to  Spain  by  Ger- 
many, where  the  free  admission  of  corn  permits  cheap  distillation. 
The  last  four  years  show  that  the  movement  of  the  product  has  been 
as  follows: 


Year. 


1808 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tons. 

244,672 

299,016 

220,860 

166,762 

Tons. 
8,826 
10,228 
22,648 

8,645 

Timber  and  wood.  — Because  of  its  bulky  character,  timber  will  always 
form  one  of  the  main  imports  of  an  inland  port  like  that  of  Elouen. 
The  greater  part  of  the  imports  of  timber  here  consists  of  white  and 
red  pine  from  the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia  and  Sweden.  Some  oak  also 
comes  from  Austria,  and  a  little  walnut  from  Spain.  For  the  last  four 
years,  the  quantity  of  lumber  entering  and  leaving  here  has  been  as 
foUows: 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1898 

Tans. 

823,017 

«35,687 

862,449 

818,146 

Tons. 
264,106 
256,060 
804,078 

1899 

1900 

* 

1901 

282,062 
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From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  lumber 
brought  here  is  transshipped  by  the  fluvial  basin  to  Paris  and  i)orts 
in  middle  and  southern  France. 

Petroleum. — ^The  imports  of  raw  petroleum  at  Rouen  increase  yearly. 
For  the  four  years  previous  to  1894,  they  kept  between  45,000  and 
50,000  tons.  The  average  for  the  triennial  period  1894-1896  was  93,000 
tons.  In  1897,  the  imports  were  111,000  tons;  in  1898, 120,389  tons;  in 
1899,  117,000  tons;  in  1900,  139,614  tons;  in  1901, 145,773  tons.  This 
more  than  treble  increase  in  less  than  ten  years  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  enlargement  of  refineries  on  the  banks  of  the  i)etroleum 
basin,  and  partly  by  the  additional  accommodation  provided  for  petro- 
leum vessels  frequenting  this  port.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no 
imi)ort  at  Rouen  has  had  a  more  vigorous  expansion  than  this,  and  it 
is  instructive  to  note  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  products  on  which 
the  customs  duties  have  been  reduced  since  the  tariff  of  1892.  Fifteen 
months  after  the  new  tariff  went  into  effect,  a  special  commercial  con- 
vention with  the  United  States  and  Russia  reduced  the  former  duties 
of  18  francs  ($3,474)  and  25  francs  ($4,825)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds)  to  9  francs  ($1,737). 

The  fiscal  burdens  on  this  product  have  regularly  diminished.  In 
1871,  raw  petroleum  was  taxed  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds)  on  entry,  and  refined  32  francs  ($6. 176).  Every  change 
since  then  has  removed  a  restriction  and  lightened  the  burden.  French 
agriculturists  are  at  present  insisting  that  the  Government  should 
stop  the  annual  payment  of  50,000,000  francs  ($9,650,000)  to  America 
for  oil  by  raising  the  tariff,  thus  increasing  the  use  of  homemade 
alcohol. 

The  director  of  the  oil  company  here  showed  me  a  few  days  ago 
samples  of  oil  stoves  he  had  received  from  headquarters  in  America, 
which  the  company  intends  to  put  upon  the  French  market.  They 
probably  will  bring  no  profit,  or  very  little,  but  they  consume  oil  and 
plenty  of  it. 

INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION  OF  ROUEN. 

Rouen,  surrounded  by  a  most  fertile  agricultural  country,  produ- 
cing wheat,  the  finest  vegetables,  the  famous  Norman  apples,  the  Per- 
cheron  horses,  and  excellent  breeds  of  cattle,  but  no  cotton,  is,  strange 
to  say,  a  great  cotton  manufacturing  center.  Cotton  is  imported  here 
in  British  bottoms  via  Liverpool,  and  reshipped  to  America  in  the 
form  of  cloth.  Cheap  labor,  economy  of  manipulation,  utilization  of 
by-products,  etc.,  go  largely  to  explain  this  movement. 

Spinning  and  weaving. — The  spinning  and  weaving  industries  of 
Rouen  have  been  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  marked  depression  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  During  the  first  part  of  last  year,  under  the 
double  influence  of  a  reduced  stock  and  high  prices,  business  was 
brisk,  but  the  low  prices  which  followed,  and  the  tendency'  of  buyers 
to  hold  off,  in  the  general  belief  of  a  large  American  cotton  crop,  con- 
tributed to  the  depression.  In  December,  however,  reports  from  the 
United  States  indicating  a  short  crop  relieved  matters  to  some  extent, 
and  sales  began  to  increase,  and  at  present  conditions  are  better. 

Rouennaries  and  handkerchiefs, — Business  during  1901  was  not 
good. 

In  Algeria,  the  high  prices  asked  caused  buyers  to  order  only  from 
day  to  day  in  the  hope  of  ameliorated  rates.  During  the  last  six 
months,  business  with  Algeria  has  been  better. 
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Trade  with  Indo-China  and  Madagascar  has  not  been  animated 
because  of  high  prices. 

Printed  goods, — For  the  first  nine  months  of  1901,  business  was  dull 
because  of  high  prices.  The  last  three  months  of  the  year  were  some- 
what better,  but  customers  were  still  very  prudent. 

Business  with  Algeria  has  not  been  good,  and  with  Indo-China  and 
Madagascar  almost  nothing. 

Leather, — The  tanned  leather  trade  has  not  been  prosperous.  Sales 
have  been  difficult,  even  at  5  per  cent  discount.  Prices  of  raw  hides, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  remained  good.  This  abnormal  situation 
results  from  important  purchases  on  the  part  of  America  and  England, 
both  from  the  countries  of  production  and  from  European  importing 
markets. 

Some  tanneries  near  here  have  lately  gone  into  liquidation,  a  con- 
dition which  naturally  renders  importers  very  careful. 

Chemicals. — Coal,  which  constitutes  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  price  of  chemicals,  was  somewhat  cheaper  last  year,  but  the  depres- 
sion under  which  this  industry  labored  was  not  greatly  relieved.  The 
prospect  at  present  is  that  the  price  of  coal  will  advance  very  mate- 
rially in  the  near  future. 

The  acids  and  sodas  are  now  demanding  nearly  their  normal  price. 
The  chlorines  feel  the  effect  of  the  sharp  competition  of  the  electric 
process. 

Chemical  fertilizers  are  more  and  more  employed  in  culture,  but 
sales  are  scarcely  remunerative  because  of  Belgian  and  English  impor- 
tations. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  increasingly  employed  each  year  by  agriculturists, 
but  prices  are  high.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  understanding  between 
Chilean  producers,  the  strikes,  and  the  diplomatic  difficulties  between 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  all  of  which,  of  course,  limited  the 
production. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Bouen  possesses  especial  advantages  for  a  dockyard.  It  has  been 
asserted  that,  while  the  investments  of  a  shareholder  in  a  shipbuilding 
yard  at  Havre  or  Marseilles  could  be  reduced  to  ashes  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  the  shells  of  a  hostile  fleet,  no  such  misfortune  could  over- 
take them  here.  Rouen  is  secure  from  the  attack  of  a  hostile  fleet, 
for  none  will  ever  ascend  the  Seine.  Moreover,  a  tranquil,  natural 
basin  is  afforded  by  the  river,  and  when  shipbuilding  began  here,  land 
suitably  placed  was  to  be  had  for  little  more  than  its  agricultural 
value.  Every  encouragement  that  nature  and  a  protective  government 
could  give  favored  the  construction  of  a  dockyard  at  Rouen,  and 
promised  its  financial  success. 

Accordingly,  as  far  back  as  1892,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  richest 
and  most  influential  men  determined  to  start  the  enterprise.  It  was 
decided  at  first  to  construct  only  sailing  ships.  The  profits  over  and 
above  those  gained  by  a  British  shipbuilder  would,  it  was  computed, 
work  out  approximately  thus:  The  cost  of  building  an  iron  or  steel 
vessel  of  2,000  tons,  for  example,  would  be  about  $70,000  in  England. 
The  construction  bounty  alone  on  a  vessel  of  this  tonnage  built  in 
France  would  be  $26,000.  According  to  some,  the  gain  of  the  ship- 
builders would  be  more  than  this,  for  they  could  demand  of  the 
owners  a  certain  proportion  of  the  navigation  bounty  to  be  gained  by 
the  ship.     However  this  may  be,  circumstances  seemed  very  favor- 
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able  to  such  a  scheme,  but  for  many  months,  it  was  found  nearly 
impossible  to  find  200  men,  out  of  Rouen's  160,000,  willing  to  sub- 
scribe the  necessary  capital,  $200,000.  It  was  finally  done,  but  from 
some  unaccountable  reason,  the  business  has  never  succeeded.  The 
loss  on  some  of  the  vessels  amounted  to  as  much  as  140,000  francs 
($27,020).  In  1897,  conditions  became  so  bad  that  something  had  to 
be  done.  An  issue  had  already  been  made  of  bonds  secured  upon 
the  property  of  the  yard,  and  it  was  impossible  to  raise  more  money 
in  this  manner.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  form  a  new  company,  and 
enough  capital  to  finish  the  four  vessels  remaining  on  the  stocks  was 
secured  only  by  an  issue  of  shares,  which  were  almost  entirel^'^  taken 
up  by  the  shipowners  to  whom  these  vessels  were  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered. The  original  shareholders  were  allowed,  in  the  new  company, 
shares  to  the  value  of  one-fifth  of  their  original  investment,  thus 
losing  four-fifths  of  their  capital.  With  the  fresh  capital  thus  raised, 
the  four  ships  then  on  the  stocks  were  completed,  but  for  a  time,  all 
the  slips  were  vacant  and  work  was  practically  stopped.  Efforts  were 
made  to  induce  foreign  capital  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  but  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  whether  the  bounty  on  construction  would  be 
paid  if  the  j'^ard  were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Although  the  pre- 
fect, the  mayor  of  Rouen,  and  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce waited  upon  the  minister  of  commerce  at  Paris  and  obtained 
from  him  an  affirmation  on  this  point,  no  foreign  capital  was  induced 
to  invest.  Little  was  done  until  March,  1901,  when  the  works  were 
bought  by  the  Ohantier  of  St.  Nazaire,  which  began  operations  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  To  all  appearances,  work  now  progresses 
successfully.  Since  November,  1901,  until  the  end  of  September, 
1902,  the  present  director  tells  me  they  have  finished  and  delivered 
six  steel  sailing  ships  of  3,200  tons.  Two  similar  vessels  are  being 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  end  of  November.  They  have  also  in 
process  of  construction  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  one  other 
vessel  for  tlie  French  navy. 

ALCOHOL  AND   WINE. 

The  distillers  of  grain  throughout  Normandy  have  felt  severely  the 
effect  of  the  law  on  drinks.  One  of  the  distilleries  near  here  is  in 
liquidation,  and  another  has  been  compelled  to  shut  down  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  orders.  It  is  impossible  for  tliis  industry  to  struggle 
against  the  competition  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  alcohol  upon  which 
no  tax  is  paid.  Some  say  that  the  bounty  of  14  per  cent  on  the 
treacle  should  be  suppressed.  This,would  be  good  for  beet-root  dis- 
tillers, but  it  seems  nothing  can  relieve  the  situation  for  all,  unless 
the  industrial  uses  of  alcohol  (lighting,  heating,  motor  force)  are 
increased  by  law. 

The  wine  trade  is  not  good  because  of  the  bad  quality  and  abundant 
quantity,  and  the  competition  of  the  **bouilleurs  de  cru,"  or  private 
distillers. 

BouiUeurs  de  cm, — These  are  the  farmers  or  proprietors  who  distill 
wine  and  cider  from  cherries  or  plums  from  their  own  harvest.  This 
designation  is  used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  professional  distill- 
ers, or  those  who  distill  any  fruit  by  whomsoever  grown.  BouiUeurs 
de  cru  are  exempt  from  taxes  if  they  do  not  ret^ijl  their  product.  Thej^ 
are  also  exempt  from  declaring  their  establishments,  vessels,  etc., 
which  the  regular  distillers  must  do.  They  are  exempt  from  insi)ec- 
tion  by  the  employees  of  the  administration  of  taxes,  and  they  do  not 
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have  to  declare  the  quantity  of  brandy  or  spirits  in  their  possession. 
According  to  the  law  of  1816,  these  private  distillers  do  not  pay  tlie 
general-consumption  tax  on  wine,  spirits,  etc.,  for  their  own  domestic 
use  or  for  that  of  their  servants  or  employees.  They  pay  only  upon 
that  portion  of  the  product  which  they  sell.  The  principal  object  of 
the  law  of  1816  was  to  allow  the  bouilleurs  de  cru  to  place  upon  the 
receiver  or  buyer  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  the  brandy,  etc.,  which 
they  sold.  Except  in  the  exemption  from  license  and  bond,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bouilleurs  de  cru  is  exactily'the  same  as  that  of  wholesale 
wine  and  liquor  dealers. 

Legislation  of  bouilleurs  de  cru, — The  privileges  accorded  these 
private  distillers  having  caused  some  abuses,  the  national  assembly, 
by  the  law  of  1872,  restricted  them  by  placing  them,  with  certain 
exceptions,  in  the  same  category  as  professional  distillers.  This 
brought  forth  so  many  protests,  however,  that  in  1875  the  bouilleurs 
were  given  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  before  and  have  enjoyed 
ever  since. 

The  new  regime  of  drinks  of  January  1,  1901,  which  placed  a  heav- 
ier tax  upon  alcohol,  was  an  effort  at  temperance,  in  trying  to 
decrease  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  and  an  economic  measure  in 
attempting  to  augment  the  revenue  and  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
bountiful  production  of  home-raised  wine.  Neither  object  has  been 
gained,  because  the  privileges  of  the  bouilleurs  de  cru  allow  the  new 
law  to  be  evaded. 

The  revenue  income  from  drinks  during  tlie  year  1901  was  inferior 
to  that  of  1 900  by  100,000,000  francs  ($19,300,000).  It  appears  that  the 
deficit  this  year  will  be  still  greater.  In  a  comparison  of  the  alcoholic 
productionin  1901  and  1900,  published  under  thedirection  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue,  it  is  found  that,  from  1900  to  1901,  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
submitted  to  tax  at  the  homes  of  the  professional  and  private  distill- 
ers diminished  300,000  hectoliters  (7,925,100  gallons).  This  astonish- 
ing decrease  in  the  production  of  taxed  alcohol  is  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  augmentation  of  frauds.  The  minister  of  finance  stated 
last  week  that  he  would  urge  the  Chambers  in  their  coming  meeting 
to  regulate  the  privileges  of  the  bouilleurs  de  cru,  for  it  is  only 
through  these  privileges,  he  is  convinced,  that  such  a  quantity  of 
taxable  product  escapes  the  payment  of  taxes.  It  is  true  that  the 
bouilleurs  de  cru  can  sell  the  alcohol  which  comes  from  their  own 
distilled  harvest  at  400  francs  ($77.20)  the  hectoliter  (26.417gallons), 
while  the  cost  of  production  is  hardly  more  than  25  or  30  francs  ($4,825 
or  $5.79). 

Opposition  to  abolishing  the  privileges  of  these  private  distillers 
comes  from  those  who  assert  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  personal  liberty  to 
prevent  a  producer  from  exercising  a  right  over  his  own  production ;  and 
that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  the  damages  resulting  therefrom 
will  not  be  less  when  the  cultivator  is  prohibited  from  distilling  for 
his  own  uses,  for  he  will  then  buy  at  the  wine  shop  an  adulterated 
alcohol. 

A  PROJECTED   CBOSSING  OP  THE  SEINE. 

One  serious  hindrance  to  the  commercial  improvement  of  this  dis- 
trict is  the  lack  of  any  bridge  or  means  of  crossing  other  than  by  boat 
between  Rouen  and  Havre.  This  inconvenience  has  for  years  been 
a  drawback  to  trade  between  the  two  cities,  each  of  which  seems  dis- 
inclined to  look  with  favor  upon  the  other's  betterment.     Many  years 
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s^o,  both  were  agreed  upon  a  subterranean  passage  of  the  railway 
line  from  Havre  to  Pont-Audemer,  and  the  project  was  embraced  in 
the  law  of  1883.  Soon  after,  however,  Havre  pronounced  itself  for  a 
viaduct,  and  held  out  for  it  as  uncompromisingly  as  Rouen  did  for 
the  tunnel.  A  month  ago,  the  project  was  seriously  taken  in  hand, 
and  a  solution  now  seems  probable.  The  eminent  French  engineer, 
M.  Berlier,  has  expressed  an  opinion  before  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce of  Rouen  and  of  Havre  on  the  feasibility  of  a  tunnel  under  the 
Seine,  near  Tancarville.  He  instanced  submarine  tunnels  constructed 
under  the  same  conditions,  such  as  under  the  St.  Clair,  the  Hudson, 
the  Clyde,  and  the  Blackwall  tunnel  under  the  Thames  near  Green- 
wich, which  connects  the  two  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Kent.  The 
latter  he  mentioned  for  two  reasons,  he  said:  First,  because  it  is 
serviceable  for  foot  passengers;  secondly,  because  it  is  the  most  recent 
tunnel  constructed.  He  asserted  that  when  the  English  wished  to 
communicat<e  with  the  other  side  of  their  principal  navigable  artery, 
they  invariably  preferred  the  subterranean  passage. 

After  listening  attentively  to  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Berlier  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  voted  10,000  francs  ($1,930)  each,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  supplementary  studies  which  the  engineer  wished  to  make 
before  pronouncing  the  project  unqualifiedly  sure  of  success. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Berlier,  if  carried  out,  wUl,  it  is  thought,  cost  from 
20,000,000  to  25,000,000  francs  ($3,860,000  to  $4,825,000). 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  ROUEN. 

The  deepening  of  the  Seine  by  dredging  between  Rouen  and  the  sea 
continues.  The  project  for  the  amelioration  of  French  ports,  adopted 
by  the  Chambers  of  Deputies  last  January,  provides  11,500,000  francs 
($2,219,500)  for  Rouen.  The  general  council  of  the  lower  Seine, 
in  its  meeting  at  Rouen  last  August,  proposed  that  this  amount  be 
exi)ended  for  the  following  works,  to  be  finished  within  a  period  of 
twelve  years: 

1.  The  lengthening  of  the  quays  on  both  sides  of  the  maritime  basin, 
and  the  uniting  of  the  waterwings  of  the  petroleum  basin. 

2.  Construction  of  a  graving  dock  and  of  embankments  and  water- 
ways at  the  entrance. 

3.  Construction  of  quays  on  the  river  south  of  tlie  wood  basin. 
The  general  council,  at  the  same  meeting,  decided  to  accord  a 

departmental  subsidy  of  937,500  francs  ($180,937)  for  improvements 
in  the  port  of  Havre,  and  1,191,916  francs  ($230,040)  in  the  port  of 
Rouen. 

The  question  of  making  Paris  a  seaport,  or  making  a  maritime  water- 
way of  the  Seine  between  Rouen  and  Paris,  has  always  occupied  pub- 
lic attention  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  When  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission, elected  to  report  upon  it  in  1897,  declared  it  *' to  be  of  public 
utility,"  much  embarrassment  was  felt  among  shipping  interests  at 
Rouen.  But  a  reassuring  note,  both  to  Rouen  and  Havre,  was  struck 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  first  of  this  year  by  the  then  minister 
of  public  works,  who  said: 

The  expense  of  this  project  exceeds  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  I  can  not,  for 
my  part,  agree  to  a  proposition  which  will  increase  the  burden  of  taxes. 

The  minister  of  public  works  who  has  since  been  appointed  has 
not  to  my  knowledge  expressed  an  opinion,  but  doubtless  will  at  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Chambers. 
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The  execution  of  such  a  work,  if  it  is  ever  carried  out,  will  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  shipping  interests  of  Rouen,  which  look  unfavorably 
upon  the  development  of  Paris  as  a  seaport,  much  in  the  manner  that 
Havre  regards  the  development  of  the  port  of  Rouen. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

Like  Tennyson's  brook,  the  labor  problem  in  France  goes  on  for- 
ever. That  it  has  gained  such  tremendous  proportions  seems  due  to 
the  many  laws  and  restrictions  to  which  labor  is  subjected.  On  April 
the  first  last,  when  the  new  law  of  ten  and  one-half  hours  came  into 
effect,  strikes  immediately  occurred,  labor  contending  for  the  same 
rate  paid  when  the  law  allowed  eleven  hours. 

The  law,  applying  to  all  workmen,  appeared  especially  unfavorable 
to  those  engaged  in  building.  Regardless  of  the  season,  all  engaged 
in  mining,  manufacturing,  etc.,  can  work  ten  hours  and  a  half  a  day 
all  the  year  round,  but  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  masons,  car- 
penters, and  all  outdoor  laborers  can  put  in  only  seven  or  eight  hours. 
The  question  is.  Why  should  these  outdoor  workmen  be  limited  to  ten 
hours  and  a  half  in  summer  when  it  is  possible  to  work  for  twelve 
hours?  If  nature  handicaps  them  during  winter,  why  should  the 
Government  do  so  during  summer?  The  employers  and  employees 
engaged  in  the  building  industries  of  the  city  and  arrondissement  of 
Rouen,  responding  to  an  appeal  of  the  general  building  syndicate, 
met  some  weeks  ago  and  formulated  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  lisiw. 

OCTROI  OF  BOUEN. 

For  the  month  of  last  August,  the  octroi  duties  amounted  to  311,300 
francs  ($60,081),  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  to  2,560,000 
francs  ($480,160),  which,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  shows  a  loss  of  76,000  francs  ($14,668).  This  falling  off  has 
been  mostly  in  duties  upon  beverages  and  provender. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  in  Rouen  over  the  advisability  of 
suppressing  the  octroi,  as  has  been  done  at  Lyons  and  more  recently, 
at  Rheims.  Those  who  favor  the  change  would  replace  the  defi- 
ciency by  a  property  tax.  The  objectors  say  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  impose  upon  the  Rouennais  population  alone  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  which  by  the  octroi  is  paid  by  a  floating  population,  viz,  pro- 
visioners,  buyers,  drummers,  tourists,  etc. ;  in  fact,  all  who  stop  at 
hotels,  restaurants,  caf^s,  etc.,  many  of  whom  have  horses  with  them. 
They  say  that  the  influence  of  this  consumption,  considering  the 
receipts  of  the  octroi,  is  undeniable.  Last  year,  the  comparative 
receipts  were: 


Articles. 


Drinks  and  liqnidB 

Comeetibles 

Combustibles 

Provender 

Materials 

T8  objects 

?otal 


United 

Receipts. 

States  cur- 

rency. 

Pra7ic9. 

1,198,689 

$280,180 

1,190,346 

228,787 

576,448 

110,080 

272,523 

62,607 

844,382 

66,486 

97,420 

18,802 

8,072,802 

708,851 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  prodnct  of  the  octroi 
comes  from  three  sources:  Drinks  and  liquids,  oomeetibles,  and  prov- 
ender— a  part  of  which  all  visitors,  travelers,  etc.,  necessarily  pay 
for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  suppression  of  the  octroi 
say  that  the  number  of  foreign  individuals  who  pass  through  Rouen 
represent  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  75  inhabitants,  and  that  it 
is  unjust  to  tax  75  for  fear  that  one  will  escape. 

FINANCES,   RAILWAYS,   AND  STREET  CARS  OF  ROUEN. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Rouen  street  car  lines  and 
funicular  railways  during  1901  were: 

Rouen  to  Petit^Quevilly  (Maletra  Society):  Rei^eipt*,  55,424  franas 
($1(>,«97);  expenses,  54,607  francs  ($10,539);  net  pn>fit,  $158.  During 
the  year  1900,  the  receipts  were  G4,G85  francs  ($12,484);  expenses, 
63,627  francs  ($12,280),  and  netpi-oiits  $204. 

Funicular  from  Rouen-Eauplet  to  Honsecours:  This  line  was  sus- 
pended in  1901,  but  began  operations  four  months  ago.  During  19(K), 
the  receipts  were  13,899  francs  ($2,(583);  expenses,  20,708  francs 
($3,997);  loss,  $1,314. 

Rouen  to  Bonsecours  and  Mesnil-Esnard :  Recnnpt^s,  192,946  francs 
($37,239) ;  expenses,  121,276  francs  ($23,406) ;  net  gain,  $13,833.  Dur- 
ing 11K)0,  the  receipts  were  174,846  francs  ($.33,745);  exiienses,  159,827 
francs  ($30,847);  net  gain,  $2,897. 

Rouen  Tramway  Company  (first  line):  Receipts,  2,017,239  francs 
($389,327);  expenses,  1,153,288  francs  ($222,585);  gain,  $166,742. 
During  19(X),  the  receipts  were  1,936,937  francs  ($373,829);  expenses, 
1,088,754  francs  ($210,130);  profit,  $163,699. 

Rouen  Tramway  Company  (second  line):  Receipts,  200,219  francs 
($38,642);  expenses,  287, 923 francs ($55, 569);  total  loss,  $16,927.  Dur- 
ing 1900,  the  receipts  were  194,091  francs  ($37,460);  expenses,  263,804 
francs  ($50,914);  net  loss,  $13,454. 

Thornwell  IIaynbs,  CoTimd, 

Rouen,  October  8, 1902, 


MOVBKENT  OF  THB  POBT  OF  B0T7EN. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1902,  153  vessels  discharged  on  the 
Rouen  quays  156,273  tons  of  merchandise,  and  149  embarked  21,235 
tons.  During  the  corresponding  month  of  1901,  the  arrivals  and 
departures  combined  amounted  to  162,192  tons,  being  25,316  tons 
more  in  December,  1902. 

The  total  amount  for  the  year  1902  has  been  3,218  vessels,  with 
2,103,309  tons.     In  1901  it  was  3,520  vessels,  with  1,255,720  tons. 

The  merchandise  discharged  during  last  December  was  as  follows: 
Coal,  76,347  tons;  liquids,  32,209  tons;  grains,  4,928  tons;  timber, 
8,555  tons;  billetsof  wood,  1,100  tons;  oU,  11,273  tons;  wood  fiber  (for 
paper  making),  4,300  ton;  metals  and  minerals,  3,341  tons;  divers, 
11,270  tons. 

Thornwell  Haynes,  Consul. 

Rouen,  January  5,  190S, 
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FBEKCH  BTTDaET  FOB  1908. 

In  the  autumn  session  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
minister  of  finances  submitted  the  following  budget  for  1903: 


Deecription. 


Dlmination  of  resources 

Augmentation  of  expenses 

Loss  in  reducing  sugar  tax  to  25  francs 

Initial  deficit 


Francs. 

U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 

124,000,000 
42,000,000 
41,000,000 

$28,082,000 

8,106,000 

7,913,000 

207,000,000 

89,951,000 

Details. 


RB80URC1ES. 

Conversion  of  the  3|  per  cents 

Half-quarter  of  the  new  3  per  cents 

Suppression  of  the  redemption  of  the  ^ 
million  francs  (fl08,080,(X)0)  of  the  sav- 
ings banks 

Chinese  indemnity 

Suijpression  of  the  annuity  of  the  school 
fund 


NEW  RECEIPTS. 

Bouilleurs  de  cru 

Tobacco  zones 

Extension  of  the  4  per  cent  tax  on  life  an- 
nuity   

Revision  of  the  mortmain  tax  on  built 
property 

Augmentation  of  the  price  of  tobacco 


Francs. 


Total  francs. 


32,000,000 
26,000,000 


22,000,000 
11. 100,000 

8,700,000 


Sexennial  bonds  for  guarantee  of  interests. 
Aggregate 


60,000,000 
19,000,000 

3,700,000 

3,000,000 
4,000,000 


94,800,000 


U.  S.  ctir- 
rency. 


16,176,000 
5,018,000 


4,246,000 
2,142,800 

714,100 


79,700,000 
44,000,000 


218,500,000 


9,650,000 
3,667,000 

714,100 

679,000 
772,000 


Total  U.  S. 
currency. 


$18,296,400 


15,382,100 
8,492,000 


42,170,500 


Francs. 


Excess  of  resources 

Employment  of  the  excess,  redemption  of  the  sexennial  bonds. 


Excess  of  the  budget 


11,600,000 
11,000,000 


500,000 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


$2,219,500 
2,123,000 


96,500 


From  the  above,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  deficit  of  207,000,000  francs 
($39,951,000),  as  follows:  Sixty-four  million  francs  ($12,352,000),  rep- 
resenting treasury  bonds  issued  to  assure  the  balance  of  the  budget 
of  1902;  60,000,000  francs  ($11,580,000),  resulting  from  the  deficit  in  the 
receipts  of  1901 — receipts  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  calculations  of 
1903;  41,000,000  francs  ($7,913,000),  resulting  from  the  lowering  of  the 
revenue  on  sugar — a  sacrifice  made  in  favor  of  agriculture,  to  develop 
home  consumption;  42,000,000  francs  ($8,106,000),  resulting  from  the 
increased  expenses  necessary  for  the  execution  of  law  and  of  treasury 
engagements. 

To  obtain  these  207,000,000  francs  ($39,951,000),  no  new  taxes  can 
be  imposed.  The  minister  of  finances  has  resource  to  the  reduction 
of  expenses  in  the  different  ministerial  departments,  to  the  conversion 
of  the  3i  per  cents,  to  a  revision  of  the  arrangement  made  in  1901 
with  the  '*Caissede8  Depots  et  Consignations,"  and  to  a  suppression 
of  the  annuity  to  teachers.  Also,  the  treasury  will  be  very  much 
benefited  in  1903  by  the  arrears  of  a  half-quarter  of  the  new  3  per 
cents.    The  new  minister,  in  trying  to  stop  the  leakage  in  the  present 
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fiscal  system,  proposes  to  re^lat'O  the  privileges  of  the  *'  bouilleurs 
de  cru  "  (private  distillers),  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  zones  in  which 
tobacco  is  sold  at  a  reducesi  price,  and  to  revise  the  tax  on  built,  prop- 
erty. These  modifications,  he  thinks,  will  produce  about  70,7lX),(XX) 
francs  ($15,382,100).  This,  together  with  the  94,800,(KX)  francs 
$18,296,400)  mentioned  above  as  resources,  will  give  174,600,000  francs 
J$33,678,500),  to  which  should  be  added  the  44,000,000  francs 
$8,492,0(X))  due  from  the  railroads  for  the  guarantee  of  interests,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  218,500,000  francs  ($42,170,500),  a  figure  superior  by 
11,500,000  francs  ($2,219,500)  to  that  of  the  expenses. 

Thornwell  IIaynes,  CotisuL 
Rouen,  October  17,  1902, 


ST.  KTIEXNK. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

The  advance  in  the  importation  of  American  products  has  been 
marked,  and  the  list  of  our  manufactures  now  offered  for  sale  on  this 
market  is  long  and  steadily  increasing.  But  there  is  one  important 
and  profitable  line  that  has  not  received  attention  in  (his  region.  I 
refer  to  agricultural  implements  and  farm  machinery.  All  agricul- 
tural machinery  builders,  however,  should  bear  in  mind  that  oxen 
almost  exclusively  are  used  on  the  farms  here,  and  consequently,  the 
gears  of  mowers,  reapers,  seeders,  etc.,  should  l)e  adjusted  to  the  slow 
pace  of  these  animals. 

The  plows  and  harrows,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  primitive  style. 
Grass  is  cut  only  with  scythes  and  grain  with  sickles;  raking  is  done 
with  hand  rakes,  seeds  are  sown  broadcast,  thrashing  is  accomplished 
by  small  hand  flails  or  in  some  cases  by  tramping,  and  winnowing  is 
often  effected  by  means  of  a  rustic  sieve  and  a  fresh  bi'eeze. 

Improved  agricultural  machinery  could  be  sold  here,  if  possible  buy- 
ers were  properly  solicited  and  then  taught  how  to  use  it.  A  central 
depot  for  supplies  and  repairs  would  also  be  a  necessity.  Success, 
however,  would  depend  on  the  efforts  of  practical  agents,  who  should 
call  on  the  farmers  at  their  homes  and  demonstrate  in  the  small  vil- 
lages the  utility  and  economy  of  their  goods.  In  a  word,  they  should 
work  on  the  same  lines  as  they  would  were  they  introducing  their 
wares  in  an  isolated  American  farming  community. 

Agents  in  this  business  would  need  to  enlist  young  farmers  to  aid 
them,  especially  as  many  of  the  rural  population  do  not  speak  Parisian 
French,  but  a  "patois,"  which  it  is  often  difficult  for  a  city  French- 
man even  to  understand  and  which  he  can  not  speak. 

IMPORTS  FROM   UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  to  this  region  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads — direct  and  indirect — the  latter  being  much  more 
important  than  the  former.  Among  the  direct  imports  may  be  men- 
tioned machine  oil,  fishing  tackle  and  accessories,  nickel-plated  hard- 
ware, machines  for  boring  guns,  countersinks,  mechanical  razors, 
bicyclettes,  carriages,  harness.  The  indirect  importation  covers  a  large 
field  of  varied  articles — locks,  patent  door  springs,  perfume,  sewing 
machines,  medicines,  comestibles  (tinned),  fountain  pens,  hardware, 
machine  tools,  etc. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

The  fact  that  there  are  not  less  than  30,000  looms  in  use  in  this 
district,  on  silk  ribbons,  cotton  goods,  braids,  elastics,  etc.,  may 
suggest  that  there  may  be  a  demand  for  machinery  of  improved  pat- 
tern. There  have  been  recent  inquiries  on  this  subject  from  American 
makers  having  in  view  the  introduction  of  some  recently  invented 
loom  accessories. 

The  output  of  this  industry  in  1901  gave  a  total  of  94,472,694  francs, 
or  nearly  19  million  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  a  little  more  tlian  half 
was  exported  to  different  countries. 

An  American  company  is  at  present  making,  in  the  interests  of 
French  coal  operators,  exhaustive  explorations  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy-de-Dome  to  locate  and  define  that  coal  field. 

RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS. 

The  most  important  item  is  the  extension  of  the  line  which,  when 
completed,  will  place  this  city  in  direct  communication  with  the 
departments  lying  to  the  south.  Also,  a  new  steam  railway  has 
been  put  in  operation,  connecting  St.  Etienne  with  St.  Heand  and  St. 
Chamond,  nearby  towns. 

Tramway  improvements  consist  chiefly  in  the  complete  abolition 
pf  horse  cars  and  in  the  granting  of  concessions  for  new  electric  lines 
to  connect  with  St.  Genest  Lerpt  and  Rochetaille,  towns  3  or  4  miles 
distant. 

CROPS. 

A  cold  wet  spring  damaged  potatoes  and  vegetables  to  the  extent 
that  prices  ranged  unusually  high  during  the  summer.  Late  vegeta- 
bles suffered  because  of  prolonged  drought.  Fruit  crops  were  also 
greatly  injured  and  can  be  marked  as  a  half  yield  in  the  district. 
Walnuts  will  be  a  total  failure  in  many  sections.    • 

Hay  and  forage  are  below  the  average,  which  accounts  for  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices  of  meat  and  butter. 

Wheat  and  other  grain  crops  gave  unequal  yields  in  the  same  locali- 
ties and  even  on  individual  farms,  and  viewed  as  a  whole  the  return 
is  considerably  below  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Grapes  will  show  a  serious  falling  off  from  earlier  prospects,  having 
recently  suffered  from  hail  storms,  drought,  and  disease.  The  pros- 
pective vintage  is  officially  rated  "mediocre." 

FIREARMS. 

Though  the  general  condition  of  manufacturing  remains  about 
average,  the  capacity  of  the  Government  factory  has  been  reduced  by 
the  discharge  of  some  500  skilled  workmen,  for  lack  of  Government 
orders.  In  the  proving  house  at  St.  Etienne,  the  number  of  gun  bar- 
rels presented  to  the  proof,  in  1901  was  76,000,  of  which  72,000 
received  the  proof  mark.  The  number  for  the  previous  year  was  only 
55,000. 

COAL  MINERS. 

A  congress  of  the  coal  miners  of  all  France  will  be  held  at  Com- 
mentry  in  the  last  week  of  this  month  (September)  and  it  is  antici- 
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pated  that  a  general  strike  will  iiiime<liately  follow,  as  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  the  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day,  increase  of  wages, 
etc.,  will  be  acceded  to. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  which  is  the  second  in  importance  of  the 
coal  districts  of  France,  a  referendnm  has  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
strike  immediately,  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  national 
federation  in  a  few  days;  but  the  fact^jt  that  only  3,3lH)  out  of  over 
19,000  miners  voted  at  the  referendum,  and  that  the  majority  was  less 
than  1,000,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  awaiting  the  opi>ortunity  for  united  action  with  the 
other  regions  after  the  congress  of  Comraentry,  rather  than  entering 
upon  a  partial  strike,  in  which  the  segregated  local  miners  would  be 
foredoomed  to  defeat. 

The  German  export  bounty  on  coal  has  recently,  it  is  said,  enabled 
German  shippers  to  offer  steam  coal  f.  o.  b.  at  Lyons  at  26  franco  (#«5) 
per  ton.  Local  miners  complain  that  the  cost  of  mining  increases 
year  by  year  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  mines,  which  entail 
more  and  larger  machinery  for  pumping  and  hoisting.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  at  least  2  francs  ($0.-40)  per  ton  is  required  to  indemnify 
property  owners  above  and  near  the  mines,  whose  buildings  or  fields 
suffer  from  broken  walls  or  crevasses. 

Official  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902  give  the  total  pro- 
duction of  coal,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire  as  1,770,410  tons,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  as  12,730 
tons. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

The  French  public,  at  least,  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States  consular  reports,  judging  from  the  recent 
efforts  of  many  inventors  to  have  mention  made  therein  of  divers 
articles  in  which  they  wish  to  interest  Americans.  Among  the  most 
imx>ortant  of  these  may  be  mentioned: 

Petroleum  briquettes,  M.  B.  Gonnet,  rue  Parmentier  11  St.  Etienne. 
Machine  for  blowing  bottles  and  window  glass,  P.  B.  Maussier,  In- 
genieur,  St.  Galmier  (Loire).  Detonating  device  for  coal  mining, 
M.  Aubert,  Rue  St.  Jean,  St.  Etienne.  Centrifugal  coal  and  gold 
washer,  M.  Paul,  Rue  Buisson,  8  St.  Etienne.  Combination  screw- 
driver and  nippers  for  watchmakers  and  others  using  small  screws, 
M.  F.  W.  Mercer,  Faubourg  Poissonniere  64,  P|^ris. 

POPULATION. 

The  corrected  census  returns  credit  the  city  of  St.  Etienne  with  a 
population  of  146,659.  Of  this  number  1,563  are  foreigners,  there 
being  Italians,  991;  Swiss,  195;  Belgians,  102;  Germans,  77;  Spanish, 
66;  Alsace-Lorraine,  44;  Russians,  28;  Swedes  and  Norv^egians,  20; 
Austrian,  17;  English  and  Irish,  11;  Americans,  6;  Danish,  1;  Hol- 
lander, 1;  Haitian,  1;  Egyptian,  1,  and  Turk  1. 

Hilary  S.  Brunot,  Consul, 

St.  Etienne,  September  18,  1902, 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 17 
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GEBMA:NTr. 

BEPOBT  7B0M  CONSTmATE-aSKBBAL  AT  BSBUN. 

The  period  of  indOBtrial  reaction  and  financial  depression  in  Ger- 
many, which  began  during  the  summer  of  1900,  has  continued,  with 
varying  and  often  suddenly  fluctuating  conditions,  throughout  1901 
and  down  to  the  date  of  the  present  report.  It  is  tme  that  certain 
branches  of  manufactnre,  notably  the  textile  industry,  have  during 
the  past  eight  months  shown  encouraging  signs  of  recovery,  and  there 
were  apparent  at  the  close  of  1901  various  indications  that  the  worst 
of  the  crisis  was  past,  and  that  the  process  of  recovery,  however  slow 
it  might  prove,  had  been  definitely  begun.  Since  then,  however,  those 
favorable  prognostics  have  been  only  measurably  confirmed,  and  but 
for  an  active,  well-sustained  foreign  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein 
the  general  economic  situation  of  this  country  is  improved  since  the 
early  autumn  of  1901.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  steady 
increase  in  exports  from  year  to  year,  and  especially  the  strong  and 
sustained  deniand  for  German  manufactures  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  now  form  the  brighest  spot  on  the  commercial  horizon 
of  the  fatherland.  The  total  values  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  which  ended  with  1901  were  the  following: 
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In  quantity,  the  exports  were  318,252  tons  less  in  1901  than  in  1900, 
but  there  was,  notwithstanding  this,  an  increase  of  $1,524,8U6  in 
value,  and  this  indicates  an  increased  proportion  of  higher  grade 
merchandise  in  the  shipments  of  the  year. 

In  respect  to  imports,  the  most  notable  falling  off  was  1,064,244  tons 
of  coal,  582,445  tons  of  iron,  and  645,974  tons  of  lumber,  and  the 
dimioiahed  demand  for  these  staple  materials  of  manufacture  has 
been  in  close  and  direct  relation  td  the  stagnation  which  prevailed 
in  most  branches  of  industry. 

LEADING  CLASBBB  OF  IHPOKTXD  AND  BXPOBTBD  UEBCHAin)IBE. 

The  following  summary  of  twenty-four  leading  articles  of  import 
and  export  during  the  year  1901,  grouped  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive values,  shows  the  relative  importance  of  raw  materials  and  man- 
ufactured products  in  each  category: 
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Imports  during  1901. 
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Among  the  notable  surprises  in  the  foregoing  statistics  is  the  fact 
therein  revealed  that  the  exports  of  engravings,  etchings,  etc. ,  exceed 
In  valne  those  of  aniline  and  other  colors,  leather,  or  porcelain,  all  of 
which  are  leading  products  of  this  country,  and  that  the  imports  of 
com  exceed  in  value  those  of  raw  silk,  tobacco,  or  coal.  The  imports 
of  ^;gs  are  more  valuable  than  those  of  lumber  and  timber,  copper, 
petroleum,  iron  ores,  or  machineiy. 
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OEOGBAPHICAL  DlSTEIBtmON  OF  GEEMANY'S  FOREIGN  TBAJ>E. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  merchandise  imported  into  this  country 
last  year,  the  United  States  again  heads  the  list  with  a  total,  accord- 
ing to  German  statistics, of  1,042,100,000  marks  (»24:8,009,800),  or  18.2 
per  cent  of  the  entire  bulk  of  imports,  as  against  (212,S50,400,  or  1G.9 
per  cent,  in  1900.  The  distribution  for  the  year  presents  the  following 
interesting  exhibit: 

Imports  by  countries  during  1901. 
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Exportx  hff  countries  during  VMl — Continued. 
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It  is  thas  shown  by  German  Btatisttcs  that  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  Germany  duriag  1901  were  valued  at  *248,009,800, 
while  GermaD  exports  to  our  country  reached  a  total  valuation  of 
$91,820,000,  leaving  the  formidable  balance  of  tl56,183,800  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fore- 
going import  figures  include  the  vast  bulk  of  American  merchandise 
landed  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  for  transit  to  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Switzerland,  which  did  not,  therefore,  beloug  to  Germany  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  oPBcial  valuations  of  German  exports  are  esti- 
mated— not  absolute — and  are  not,  therefore,  always  exact.  The  sum 
of  values  of  exports  declared  at  United  States  consulates  throughout 
Germany,  which  certainly  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  overvaluation, 
was  $99,616,731.93,  and  these  did  not  include  the  large  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  merchandise  bought  and  taken  home  by  American  tour- 
ists or  exported  hence  by  package-post  in  quantities  valued  at  less 
than  $100,  which  do  not  require  a  consular  invoice,  and  therefore 
pass  unrecorded  at  consulates.  But,  making  full  allowance  for  all 
possible  errors  in  statistics,  the  excess  of  German  imports  from,  over 
exports  to,  the  United  States  is  enormous  and  steadily  growfiig, 
the  adverse  balance  having  increased  from  $138,391,800  in  1900  to 
$156,189,800  in  1901. 

FORBrON   TRADE  OF  THE,  1902. 

The  record  for  the  flrst  six  months  of  1902  shows  that  the  exports 
of  Germany  to  all  countries  reached  a  total  of  18,895, 18S  tons,  valued  at 
2,286,000,000  marks  ($571,500,000),  as  compared  with  17,862,857  tons, 
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valued  at  2,136,000,000  marks  (•508,368,000),  during  the  same  period 
in  1901.  The  net  increase  for  the  six  months  was,  therefore,  1,032,328 
tons  in  bulk  and  $63,132,000  in  value.  Imports  for  the  same  period 
were  23,869,407  tons,  valued  at  2,840,000,000  marks  ($710,000,000), 
against  25,119,077  tons,  valued  at  2,762,000,000  marks  ($688,000,000) 
during  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  year.  For  reasons  that  have 
been  explained  in  previous  reports  of  this  series,  this  sustained 
increase  in  exports,  although  a  favorable  indication,  is  subject  to  the 
qualification  that  some  at  least  of  the  exported  goods  have  been  sold 
abroad  at  prices  which  yielded  to  the  exporters  very  meager  profits, 
and  in  some  cases  none  at  aU.  For  example,  the  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902  rose  to  1,503,742  tons,  against 
994,404  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1901  and  744,224  tons  in  1900;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  all  this  vast  expoii}  was  marketed 
abroad  at  prices  which  barely  covered  the  cost  of  production. 

As  a  test  of  the  degree  to  which  the  present  industrial  situation  in 
Germany,  the  pending  tariff  legislation,  and,  the  influence  of  the 
meat-inspection  law  and  other  legislation  have  collectively  exerted 
upon. the  importations  of  raw  materials  and  food  products  from  the 
United  States,  there  is  given  in  the  following  table  a  few  leading 
items  from  the  record  of  the  six  months — January  1  to  June  30 — as 
compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  for  1901  and  1900. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900  ^  1901 ,  and  1902, 


Article. 


Raw  cotton 

Cotton  waste 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Ck>m 

Raw  tobacco  and  stems 

Hides  and  skins 

Lumber,  timber,  and  staves 

Meats  of  all  kinds 

Petroleum  and  products.  1 . . 

Pig  iron 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Copper 

Electrical  machinery 


1900. 

1901. 

Met.  ton9.  a 

Met.  Um8.a 

166,706 

142,892 

6,667 

5,724 

256,206 

880,040 

14,796 

15,079 

86,790 

iJ'fS 

546,662 

571,104 

6,483 

5,800 

8,968 

2,149 

181,666 

l(y7,109 

8,660 

7,086 

867,405 

874,128 

5,787 

9,809 

9,188 

10,918 

88,762 

28,185 

282 

282 

1902. 


Met.tona.a 

165,054 

6,905 

566,960 

20,178 

2,090 

43,005 

6,897 

1,412 

168,164 

0,065 

429,425 

800 

7,705 

35,780 

102 


a  1  metric  ton =2,204  pounds. 


Especially  noticeable  in  this  exhibit  is  the  heavy  increase  in  wheat 
imports  and  the  important  falling  off  in  com,  dae  mainly  to  its  high 
price  in  America,  which  permitted  the  com  of  Russia,  Ronmania,  Hun- 
gary, Argentine  Republic,  and  Servia  to  compete,  although  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  total  import  of  com  from  831,451  tons  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1901  to  592,087  tons  during  the  same  period  in  1902. 
Cotton,  lumber,  petroleum,  and  tobacco  imports  from  our  country 
show  a  steady,  normal  increase;  even  meats,  in  spite  of  all  restric- 
tions, rather  more  than  held  their  own.  Copper  shows  a  satisfactory 
increase,  while  the  import  of  pig  iron  dropped  to  a  bagatelle  of  309 
tons,  and  was  replaced  by  an  export  of  7,465  tons  of  German  pig  iron 
to  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  declined 
from  19,214  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1900  to  17,162  and  11,028  tons, 
respectively,  for  the  corresponding  periods  in  1901  and  1902.  The 
importation  of  American  machinery  into  Germany,  which  reached  its 
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climax  in  1900,  has  since  then  steadily  declined,  the  aggregate  imports 
in  all  classes — ^viz,  sewing  machines,  agricultural  implements,  machine 
tools,  pumps,  and  other  machinery — ^having  been  valued  at  10,K00,000 
marks  (12,570,400)  in  1898,  17,600,000  marks  ($4,165,000)  in  1899, 
31,800,000  marks  ((7,568,400)  in  1900,  and  19,200,000  marks  ($4,269,600) 
in  1901.  The  machine  tools  imported  from  America  two  and  three 
years  ago  have  been  employed  to  make  Germany  a  producer  of 
machinery  for  export  at  prices  with  which  the  American  makers, 
rushed  and  driven  as  they  are  by  demands  at  home,  find  it  difficult 
to  compete. 

THE  METAL  AND  MININO  INBUSTRIES. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  in  national  economics  that  the  ratio  of 
consumption  of  pig  iron  is  an  approximately  accurate  measure  of  the 
prevailing  degree  of  prosperity  among  an  industrial  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  relapse  which  came  upon  industrial  Germany  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900  is  accurately  reflected  in  the  declining  product  of  its  mines 
and  iron  mills  during  the  subsequent  year.  Thus  the  production  of 
coal,  which  rose  from  70,000,000  tons  in  1890  to  109,290,237  tons  in 
1900,  dropped  back  to  108,417,029  tons,  a  decrease  of  870,000  in  1901. 
It  is  true  the  decrease  was  only  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  high- water  mark  of  activity  had  been  passed 
and  the  period  of  contraction  begun.  Similarly,  the  output  of  iron 
ores  fell  from  18,964,294  tons  in  1900  to  16,570,258  ton&— a  loss  of 
2,400,000  tons — in  1901,  while  the  production  of  pig  iron  showed  a  cor- 
responding decline  from  8,494,852  to  7,835,204  tons,  a  loss  of  660,000 
tons,  or  7.8  per  cent.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
average  value  of  pig  iron  fell  from  $15.38  in  1900  to  $14.85  in  1901,  the 
price  of  coal — at  the  mouth  of  the  mine — advanced  from  $2.10  to  $2.23 
per  ton  during  the  same  period.  Prices  of  coal  in  Germany  are  gov- 
erned by  the  decrees  of  the  syndicate  that  controls  practically  the 
entire  native  supply,  so  that  the  higher  rates  which  prevailed  in  1901 
were  the  result,  not  of  increased  demand  for  consumption,  but  of  a 
restricted  output  and  cleverly  manipulated  selling  arrangements. 
The  stubbornly  maintained  price  of  coal  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  factors 
which  contributed  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industries,  and  serious  complaints  were  heard  from  the  owners  of  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills,  who,  having  no  coal  mines  of  their  own,  were 
dependent  ujion  purchased  supplies  and  were  either  bound  by  fuel 
contracts  made  in  prosperous  times,  or,  what  was  worse,  were  forced 
to  either  shut  down  or  pay  the  still  higher  prices  which  were  main- 
tained after  the  depression  in  iron  and  steel  interests  had  come. 
Meanwhile,  the  iron  and  steel  makers,  deprived  of  their  previous  insa- 
tiable home  market  by  the  x^aralysis  that  had  overtaken  so  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  gave  their  best  energies  to  extending  their 
exports,  with  snch  success  that  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  which 
had  amounted  to  744,224  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900, 
rose  to  994,404  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  1901  and  1,503,742 
tons  during  the  same  period  in  1902.  These  were  by  far  the  largest 
exports  in  that  class  ever  recorded  in  Germany.  But  while  the  increase 
in  quantity  from  1901  to  1902  was  51.2  per  cent,  the  increase  in  values 
was  only  22.7  per  cent,  and  this  revealed  the  fact — well  known  to  those 
in  the  trade — that  much  of  the  iron  and  steel  exported  from  Germany 
during  the  past  year  has  been  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  clearing-out  sale, 
for  what  it  would  bring,  and  for  prices  which  yielded  little,  if  any, 
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profit  to  the  exporters.  However,  the  large  export  served  to  clear  out 
accamnlated  stocks,  and  by  keeping  the  mills  and  workmen  measur- 
ably employed,  helped  to  palliate  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  crisis. 
So  timely  was  the  relief  thus  obtained  that  a  powerful  special  syndic 
cate  was  formed  during  the  summer  of  1902  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
bounties  on  exports  of  iron  and  steel.  This  combination  includes  the 
coal,  coke,  pig-iron,  and  semiproduct  syndicates,  the  wire-drawers' 
association,  and  the  syndicates  of  shcv^t  metal,  girders,  and  structural 
iron,  respectively,  and  has  its  central  office  at  Cologne.  The  purpose 
of  the  combination  is  to  pay  to  such  of  its  members  as  export  all  or 
part  or  their  product  a  bonus  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
current  price  of  the  merchandise  in  the  Grerman  market  and  the  price 
actually  obtained  for  it  abroad;  in  other  words,  to  sustain  exports  at 
the  expense  of  the  home  consumers  of  steel  and  iron. 

SOME  EFFECTS   OF  SYNDICATED  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  period  of  industrial  depression  like  that 
through  which  Germany  is  now  passing  should  furnish  a  supreme  test 
of  the  efficiency  of  consolidated  management,  for  which  so  much  had 
been  promised  and  expected.  Unquestionably,  some  of  the  more 
important  German  syndicates  served  a  good  purpose  by  preventing 
sudden  and  undue  advances  in  prices  of  products  during  the  years 
of  great  prosperity.  It  had  been  promised  for  them  that  they  would 
**  serve  as  a  parachute  to  let  manufacturers  gently  down  to  solid 
ground"  when  the  time  of  reaction  and  contraction  should  come. 
That  they  have  done  this  to  some  extent  and  thus  perhaps  saved  the 
country  from  a  worse  crisis  is  conceded,  but  there  is  a  growing  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  men  in  Germany  who  begin  to  question  whether  the 
cost  of  such  a  system  is  not  unduly  great  for  the  domestic  consumer. 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  thus  inspired,  some  curious  facts 
have  been  revealed.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  produced  before  a 
court  at  Godesberg  that  the  coke  syndicate  had  sold  to  three  large  iron 
companies  in  Austria  blast-furnace  coke  for  $1.97  per  ton,  while  the 
price  to  German  furnace  men  was  held  stiff  at  17  marks  ($4.04),  or 
more  than  double  the  export  rate.  The  girder  syndicate  mills  are 
charged  with  having  taken  foreign  orders  at  from  89  to  92  marks 
$21.18  to  $21.89)  per  ton,  while  maintaining  a  home  rate  of  120  marks 
$28.56).  The  rail  syndicate  sold  rails  abroad  for  30  marks  ($7.14) 
per  ton  below  the  inland  price,  the  wire  mills  cut  their  home  rate  of 
150  marks  ($35.70)  down  to  105  marks  ($25)  for  export,  and  the  rollers 
of  plates  and  other  shipbuilding  material  pursued  a  similar  policy 
until  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Lower  Rhine  made  formal  complaint 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  shipyards 
which  derived  their  metal  supplies  from  Germany.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  the  fact  is  that  the  industries  of  Germany  are  now  more 
thoroughly  and  largely  syndicated  than  ever  before,  and  a  movement 
is  taking  shape  to  provide  a  system  of  closer  and  more  exacting  Gov- 
ernment supervision  over  such  combinations. 

Aside  from  the  metal* and  mining  industries,  the  other  leading 
branches  of  manufacture  seem  to  have  weathered  the  adverse  wind 
and  tide,  at  least  down  to  the  close  of  1901,  reasonably  well.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  be  exact  in  a  study  of  this  kind,  the  average  divi- 
dends paid  by  joint-stock  and  limited-liability  companies  during  the 
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two  past  years  may  he  taken  as  a  nearly  correct  key  to  the  real  situ- 
ation. The  comparison,  based  upon  trustworthy  published  rejwrts, 
is  as  follows: 


Dividends. 


Description. 


1900.  IWl. 


ESarthenware,  ^laas,  and  porcelain. 

Chemical  manufactores 

Breweries  and  distilleries 

Paper  miUs , 

Textile  mannfiactnres 

Electrical  nutchinery  and  supplies. 


Ptrcrnt. 

Per  cent. 

18.64 

12.41 

11.24 

10.41 

10.09 

9.»l 

10.96 

8.  IS 

4.68 

3.18 

9.S6 

5.79 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  worst  showing  in  this  brief  list 
is  made  by  the  electrical  manufacturers,  whose  situation  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it  have  been  so  fully  described  in  previous  reports 
of  this  series  (Advance  Sheets  No.  1429,  August  27, 1902")  as  to  render 
superfluous  any  further  extended  reference  to  the  subject.  In  a  word, 
the  electrical  manufacturing  capacity  of  Germany  was  enormously 
overfinanced  and  overexpanded.  It  has  suffered  a  serious  relapse 
and  heavy  losses,  but  is  now  pluckily  trying  to  get  back  to  solid 
ground.  Meanwhile,  it  is  turning  out  large  quantities  of  machinery 
and  materials,  which,  except  for  certain  Government  contracts,  are 
being  sold  at  little  or  nothing  above  cost,  by  way  of  keeping  the  fac- 
tories open  and  the  trained  workmen  together  and  employed  until 
brighter  days  may  come. 

UNDERLYING  CAUSES  OP  DEPRESSION. 

No  analysis  of  the  existing  situation  in  Germany  can  be  discrimi- 
nating or  just  which  does  not  take  into  account  certain  basic  and 
inherent  conditions,  which  are  beyond  governmental  or  corporate 
control,  and  reach  backward  and  down  to  the  vital  foundations  of 
the  Empire. 

Grermany  was  in  1871  a  nation  of  39,119,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
60  per  cent  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  December, 
1900,  it  had  grown  to  an  empire  of  57,793,000  souls,  of  whom  35  per 
cent  derived  their  support  from  agriculture  and  65  per  cent — nearly 
two-thirds — were  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  or  some  form  of 
industry  or  trade.  This  transformation  from  agriculture  to  industries 
and  commerce  took  place  mainly  during  the  period  from  1880  to 
1895.  During  those  fifteen  years,  the  increase  of  working  population 
was  17.8  per  cent,  of  which  agriculture  gained  only  0.7  per  cent, 
while  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  building  trades  were  aug- 
mented by  29.5,  and  commerce  by  48.9  per  cent.  It  was  a  time 
when  young  men  by  hundreds  of  thousands  left  their  native  farms 
and  villages,  and  flocked  to  mines,  factories,  and  to  industrial 
cities  and  towns.  In  1881,  486  persons  out  of  every  100,000  of  the 
population  emigrated,  mainly  to  the  continent  of  America.  In  1899, 
the  number  of  emigrants  per  100,000  had  fallen  to  44.  The  Empire 
w^as  by  this  time  increasing  in  population  at  a  rate  of  nearly  800,000 
per  annum.     As  late  as  1895,  20,104  men  were  engaged  in  shipbuild- 
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ing,  but  five  years  later  their  numbers  had  increased  to  40,808 — ^more 
than  doubled.  Trade  unions  multiplied  rapidly  and  trebled  their 
membership  within  five  years,  and  strikes  increased  in  number  from 
73  in  1892  to  967  in  1899.  Wages  in  all  departments  increased 
slowly,  but  employment  was  steady,  many  mechanics  and  operatives 
worked  overtime,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  improved, 
their  wants  increased,  and  there  was  a  general  advance  in  respect 
to  their  dwellings,  food,  clothing,  and  standard  of  living. 

There  could  be  but  one  sequel  to  all  this,  and  the  inevitable  hap- 
I)ened.  The  enormous  transfer  of  productive  labor  from  agriculture 
to  industries  changed  the  whole  economic  balance  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  result  was  a  vast  overproduction  of  many  kinds  of  merchandise, 
but  an  underproduction  of  food  materials.  While  the  population  of 
the  Fatherland  had  increased  36  per  cent  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  from  1872  to  1900,  coal  production  had  increased  260  per  cent, 
pig  iron  production  by  nearly  330  per  cent,  shipping  by  500  per  cent, 
railway  earnings  400  per  cent,  and  exports,  although  rapidly  develop- 
ing, had  increased  only  100  per  cent.  Inevitably,  such  conditions 
entailed  overproduction,  and  the  accumulation  of  surplus  products 
for  which  there  was  no  adequate  and  natural  market  at  home  or 
abroad.  This  was  not  noticed  so  long  as  the  general  prosperity  con- 
tinued. There  was  an  abundance  of  money  for  everything.  Banks 
of  high  repute  arid  vast  resources  took  to  financing  industrial  enter- 
prises to  an  extent  never  perhaps  seen  in  any  other  country.  In 
many  cases,  bankers  urged  electrical  and  other  manufacturers  to 
enlarge  their  plants  or  build  new  ones  and  equip  them  with  the  most 
perfect  modern  machinery.  Any  industrial  enterprise  with  a  plausi- 
ble prospectus  could  obtain  all  the  money  it  needed  for  construction 
and  working  capital;  and  so  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation 
outran  the  demand  for  its  products,  rival  companies  competed  for 
what  legitimate  trade  there  was  by  cutting  prices,  and  when  that 
failed,  began  buying  orders  by  organizing  and  taking  stock  in  new 
companies  which  would  purchase  their  prcducts. 

The  result  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  two  critical  years  since 
May,  1900,  when  the  zenith  of  prosperous  activity  was  passed  and  the 
X)eriod  of  reaction  and  depression  began.  The  losses  through  depre- 
ciation of  industrial  securities  were  so  great  as  to  radically  change  the 
financial  status  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fieople.  The  stocks  of 
21  of  the  principal  electrical  manufacturing  companies,  whose  shares 
were  valued  on  January  1,  1899,  at  443,550,000  marks  ($105,564,900), 
had  fallen  in  December,  1901,  to  an  aggregate  valuation  of  270,810,000 
marks  ($64,452,780),  an  average  loss  of  61  per  cent.  The  failure  of 
the  Leipziger  and  other  important  banks,  through  reckless  manage- 
ment, added  to  the  public  distrust,  and  people  hastened  to  get  their 
money  out  of  banks  and  industrial  enterprises  and  into  safe  and  solid 
public  securities.  The  imperial  loan  went  from  92  to  above  par,  good 
municipal  and  State  securities  rose  in  proportion,  and  the  Russian 
loan  offered  in  Germany  was  oversubscribed  a  hundred  times.  The 
meaning  of  it  all  was  that  most  intelligent  men  realized  that  Germany 
had,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  been  following  new  paths,  the  out- 
come of  which  was  not  yet  clear;  that  in  the  transformation  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  state,  new  conditions  had  been  created 
which  would  require  time,  good  management,  and  skillful  legislation 
to  harmonize,  adjust,  and  solidify  into  the  basis  of  permanent  national 
prosi)erity.  Meanwhile,  they  preferred  solid  securities  bearing  low 
rates  of  interest  to  speculative  enterprises. 
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TABIFF  REVISION. 

To  this  already  difficult  situation  is  added  the  uncertainty  entailed 
by  the  long  and  strenuous  discussion  of  the  new  tariff  act,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  enactment  by  the  present  Reichstag,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  commercial  treaties  on  which  the  export  trade  of  Germany  so 
largely  depends,  which  latter  must  have  as  a  basis  the  revised  tariff 
law  that  should  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1904.^  The  present 
state  of  suspense  throws  its  shadow  across  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial revival  which  has  been  so  hopefully  awaited  during  the 
'past  year. 

Another  element  in  the  problem  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
is  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Germany  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
800,000  a  year.  There  is  a  steady,  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of 
X>er8ons  to  be  sheltered,  employed,  clothed,  and  fed.  Certain  food 
materials,  especially  meats,  have  recently  grown  abnormally  scarce 
and  dear.  How  far  this  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  raise 
sufficient  swine  and  cattle  for  the  food  of  the  people,  and  how  far  this 
circumstance  is  aggravated  by  the  new  difficulties  laid  in  the  way  of 
importing  animals  by  the  meat-inspection  law,  or  whether  the  higher 
prices  are  due  rather  to  the  greed  of  butchers  and  meat  dealers,  are 
disputed  points  concerning  which  public  opinion  is  divided  and 
excited.  Add  to  this  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  x)ending  abolition 
of  sugar-export  bounties  by  the  Brussels  conference,  and  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  task  of  adjusting  a  governmental  policy  in  all  its 
details  to  the  needs  of  the  Oerman  Empire  of  to-day  and  the  future  is 
one  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  attributes  of  states- 
manship. No  one  doubts  that  the  German  people,  with  their  highly 
trained  intelligence,  their  industry,  enterprise,  and  energy  will  in  due 
time  surmount  aU  difficulties  and  reach  a  basis  of  solid,  enduring 
prosperity. 

The  vitality  which  still  exists  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  machin- 
ery, and  other  leading  industries  is  fully  attested  by  the  exposition  at 
Dtisseldorf,  which  was  opened  on  May  1.  Although  representing  only 
the  manufactures  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  provinces,  the  exposi- 
tion is  conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing of  its  class  ever  held  in  any  country.  American  and  English 
expert  electricians,  engineers,  and  machinists,  who  visited  it  in  large 
numbers,  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  it  gave  a  new  and  impressive 
picture  of  Germany's  high  position  among  industrial  nations  and  her 
power  to  meet  on  equal  terms  the  competition  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  ConsuL- General, 

Berlin,  September  27,  1902, 


AIX  liA  CHAPEIiliB. 

The  woolen-cloth  industries  have  been  depressed,  but  the  home 
demand  is  improving,  and  the  outlook  for  next  year  is  encouraging. 
The  Aix  la  Chapelle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  recent  report,  advises 
the  woolen-cloth  manufacturers  to  act  in  unison,  especially  for  the 
abatement  of  long  credits  and  other  abuses  that  impede  business. 

a  The  new  tariff  law  was  passed  by  the  Reichstag  December  14,  1902.  See 
Adyance  Sheets  No.  1558,  January  80,  1908. 
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The  automobile  and  electric  factories  are  filled  with  orders.  The 
pin  industry,  since  the  manufacturers  have  fixed  prices  of  labor  and 
amount  of  sales,  has  been  remunerative  to  all  concerned,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  organization  is  to  be  continued  for  another  year. 

Owing  to  the  American  demand  for  steel  billets  and  beams  and 
structural  iron,  the  larger  mills  as  well  as  the  small  ones  in  Aix  la 
Chapelle  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  are  busy,  and  antici- 
pate working  to  their  full  capacity  for  the  ensuing  year. 

There  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  quantities  of  American  goods 
found  in  shops,  and  in  the  consumption  of  pork  products,  lumber, 
and  furniture;  but  no  statistics  on  these  lines  are  available.  Aix  la 
Chapelle  is  fertile  ground  for  American  products  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  country,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  German 
markets.  This  office  will  be  i)leased  to  answer  any  questions  in  regard 
to  placing  American  products,  and  must  repeat  its  foinner  advice, 
"  Show  goods  and  send  reliable  agents." 

More  American  farm  machinery  would  be  sold  if  manufacturers 
would  locate  a  competent  mechanic  to  make  repairs;  and  the  same 
applies  to  all  American  machines. 

The  following  gives  the  amounts  and  character  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902: 


Articles. 

September     December 
quarter,  1901.  quarter,  1901. 

March 
quarter,  1902. 

June 
quarter,  1902. 

Antomobllee 

^ 

1400.86 
7,998.11 

Agate  bnttons 

14,460.22 

83,180.60 

806.15 

97.68 

05.81 

17,760.92 
^,679. 28 

15,695.84 
59,929.85 

Cfiemicals.. 

47.552.10 

Ladies*  coats 

Chnrch  effects 

640.22 
1,218.06 

142.80 

Earthenware 

Pelt 

490.41 

8,80L0B 

470.07 

QlAflRwarf^ 

8,54L11 
874.73 

806.64 
667.86 
101.87 

13,251.90 

HnoVif  8.n<1  nyef .                                ^     .     . 

1,254.75 

Ironware  hooks 

Iron  . 

8,488.86 

Lead 

668.14 

Linmeeh 

19,700.71 

21,886.74 
470.46 

8,230.82 
28,846.21 

8,099.00 
74,672.56 
16,094.79 
12,591.62 

12,818.16 

25,983.67 

Leather  aprons 

Machinery 

Needles  and  pins 

32,894.88 
2,885.n 
08,242.45 
18,434.22 
11,969.46 

81,788.85 
1,252.66 
57,992.78 
20,185.19 
12,224.63 

88.296.80 

Nfttnral  Tn1ne»T^l  wftt*^r 

4,665.74 

Paper 

67,286.54 

29,783.48 

10,731.06 

288,548.16 

47.86 

Silk,  artificial 

Rlrina 

steel 

Shears 

179.63 
229.28 

Steel  cards 

72,71 

126.14 

112,226.42 

Wine 

426.06 

Woolen  cloth 

147,832.35 
69.74 

130,011.87 

96,583.82 

Yam 

Total 

809.396.62 

328,382.34 
23,680.04 

846,089.70 
102,995.91 

580,524.60 
814,587.81 

Increase ; 

1 

82,623.42 

Franklin  Brundage,  Consul, 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  August  19^  1902, 


ATO^ABERG. 

The  trade  and  industries  of  this  consular  district  have  undergone 
no  material  change  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Dress  trimmings, 
laces,  and  kid  gloves,  the  leading  articles  of  manufacture  here,  have 
met  with  good  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  have  had  no  special  reason  to  complain  of  lack 
of  orders,  although  their  expectations  in  every  respect  were  not  fully 
realized. 
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The  glove  industry  of  Johanngeorgenstadt  continues  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

Eibenstock  has  had  a  favorable  year.  Laces  are  in  good  demand, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  that  town  have  been  busily  employed. 

The  dress-trimming  industry  of  Annaberg  can  not  be  said  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  constant  changes  of  fashion  i*ender 
it  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  keep  pace  with  the  capricious 
demand  for  this  peculiar  line  of  goods. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

This  consular  district  is  situated  far  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  consequently  the  local  merchants  obtain  their  foreign  goods 
through  wholesale  houses  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Leipzig  and  Chemnitz. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  secure  reliable  data  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  imports  received  from  the  United  States. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chemnitz,  I 
am  enabled  to  give  some  statistics  of  Interest  relative  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  exports  of  the  leading  article  of  manufacture  of  this 
district — dress  trimmings  (passementerie) — to  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world  for  the  years  1900  and  1901.     They  are: 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

France 

Rnasia 

The  Orient 

Sweden  and  Norway 


1901. 

1900. 

$875,000 
475,000 
85,000 
70,000 
95,000 
45,000 

1905,000 
600,000 
80,000 
65,000 
90,000 
40,000 

Belffinm 

Spun  and  Portugal 
Italy 

SouUi  America 

Austria-Hungary . . 


$80,000 
95,000 
74,000 
73,000 

105,000 


1900. 


$77,000 
85,000 
72,000 
65,000 
95,000 


The  consumption  in  the  German  Empire  of  dress  trimmings,  man- 
ufactured in  this  district,  amounted  to  $150,000  in  1900,  as  against 
$165,000  consumed  in  1901. 

These  statistics  furnish  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  special 
line  of  industry  in  Annaberg  and  its  vicinity. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  declared  value  of  exports 
from  the  consular  district  of  Annaberg  and  its  agencj'  at  Eibenstock 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1901,  as 
compared  with  1900;  also  for  the  half  years  ended  June  30,  1901  and 
1902,  respectively. 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  Annaberg  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 

ended  December  SI,  1901, 

Buttons - $18,467.94 

Ck)rk8 777.09 

Cotton,  fringes,  yam,  hosiery 2, 275. 89 

Linen  goods 26,882.84 

Miscellaneons 1,624.64 

Musical  goods 1,971.88 

Paperware 22,016.29 

Tinsel  goods 543.98 

Toys _ 51,266.71 

TrmmiingB- _ 898,769.20 

Wooden  ware 2, 671. 41 

Total  for  1901 521,767.37 

Total  for  1900 548,228.29 

Decrease 26,455.92 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  Etbenstoek  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 

ended  December  SI,  1901, 

Baskets $9,978.76 

Brashes 8,726.18 

Chemical  colors 7,926.78 

Cotton  hosiery 556,571.23 

Gloves,  leather ._  260,946.41 

Hair  lace _ 577.60 

Laces _ 66,285.10 

Lace  cnrtaiiifl 80,165.90 

Linen  goods 18, 045. 37 

Metal  goods 67,717.19 

Miscellaneous _  21,882.18 

Paper,  colored 78,840.48 

Toys - - 9,114.82 

Trtminings 210,980.58 

Total  for  1901 1,326,261.93 

Total  for  1900 1,490,756.26 

Decrease 164,504.82 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  Annaberg  to  the  United  States  during  the  half 

year  ended  June  SO,  190S. 

Buttons $14,785.31 

Linen  goods .._    18,070.79 

Paper  ware 6,667.12 

Toys  and  wooden  ware 20,863.68 

Trunmings 136,963.80 

Miscellaneons 8,346,76 

Total 195,147.35 

Total  for  same  period  of  1901 206,499.14 

Decrease 11,351.79 

Declared  value  of  exports  from  Etbenstock  to^  the  United  States  during  the  half 

year  ended  June  SO,  190S, 

Cotton  hosiery $388,240.81 

Gloves,  leather 140,225.20 

Laces  and  lace  curtains 36,341.16 

Machinerv  and  metal  goods 28,672.08 

Paper,  colored 28,056.18 

Trimmings 95,983.26 

Miscellaneous 28,235.88 

Total 745,704.01 

Total  for  same  period  of  1901 530,608.72 

Increase 216,195.29 

The  total  amount  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Annaberg 
to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1901  was  $1,847,919.30,  as  against 
$2,038,979.54  for  1900,  showing  a  decrease  of  $191,060.24  in  1901. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  was  $940,851.36,  against 
$737,007.86  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1901,  or  an  increase  of 
$203,843.50  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902. 

Jno.  F.  Wintbb,  Conml, 

Annaberg,  October  SO,  1902. 
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BAMBEBG. 

Ck>mmerce  and  industry  in  this  district  during^  the  year  1901  suffered 
by  continuation  of  the  trade  reaction  which  had  set  in  at  the  beginning 
of  1900,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  improvement  up  to  this  time. 
Hie  crisis  in  the  banking  business  last  summer  ana  the  breaking 
down  of  several  large  mercantile  institutions  so  strained  conditions 
that,  for  a  while,  it  was  feared  a  most  serious  catastrophe  was  inevi- 
table. To  make  matters  worse,  the  publication,  last  fall,  of  the  contem- 
plated increase  in  the  tariff  created  consternation  among  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  plant  of  this  city,  the  cotton  mills, 
has  perhaps  suffered  most,  but  in  the  whole  district  there  is  hardly 
an  industry  whose  business  was  not  less  profitable  this  year  than  last. 

With  all  these  unfavorable  conditions,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  large 
a  majority  of  the  German  mercantile  and  banking  institutions  weath- 
ered the  storm,  and  apparently  with  little  damajge.  It  certainly  shows 
that  most  of  them  are  built  upon  solid  foundations. 

EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  imports  from  this  district  are  principally  china 
ware — mostly  of  the  cheapest  kind — basket  ware,  ana  hops. 

CHINA  WARS. 

The  trade  in  china  ware  showed  a  marked  increase  in  comparison 
with  that  of  last  year.  That  this  should  be,  in  the  face  of  a  toriff  of 
60  per  cent,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  cheapness  of  manufacture, 
due  to  the  very  low  wages  paid. 

BASKET  WARS. 

The  basket-ware  industry  held  its  own  against  the  record  of  former 
years,  but  manufacturers  admit  that  the  tiude  with  the  United  States 
was  tne  only  redeeming  feature  in  the  general  stagnation  of  business 
here  and  in  other  countries. 

HOPS. 

The  hop  trade  fell  off  considerably,  owing  principally  to  very  poor 
local  crops  last  year  and  to  the  very  good  ones  elsewhere,  the  United 
States  included.  As  my  special  report  on  hops  ^  shows,  the  trade  in 
this  article  will  in  the  coming  year  probably  more  than  make  up  for 
last  year's  shortcoming,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  exports  will  be  to  the 
United  States. 

BBEB. 

The  export  of  beer  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  has  been 
very  mucn  reduced,  in  comparison  with  former  years;  other  articles, 
such  as  steel  balls,  acetic  acid,  chemicals,  and  dyestuffs,  have  also 
suffered  a  large  reduction  in  the  volume  of  their  business  with 
America. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  the  Bamberg  consular 

o^See  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  No.  1454,  September  26, 1902. 
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district  for  the  first  six  months  in  1902,  as  compared  with  those  for 
the  same  period  in  1901 : 


Articles. 


Basket  waxe 

Beer 

China  ware , 

Hops 

Piano  wire. . 
Sundries 

Total.. 


$106,109.13 

6, ''47. 26 

179,677.86 

88,477.72 

2,288.61 

8,981.87 


1902. 


$110,868.97 

7,047.86 

201,996.68 

60,480.36 

8,015.70 

6,082.29 


886,188.45 


879,891.75 


Increase  for  flnst  aix  months  in  1902,  $48,208.80. 

AMEKIGAN   GOODS. 

Cotton  for  textile  purposes  is  about  the  only  article  that,  as  a  rule, 
reaches  this  city  by  direct  importation.  In  view  of  the  habitual  disincli- 
nation of  the  German  manufacturer  to  disclose  details  of  his  business, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  American  cotton  is  used  here.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  at  least  25,000  bales  are  imported  at  Bam- 
berg and  elsewhere  in  this  district. 

I  understand  that  several  large  snuff  factories  in  Bamberg  work 
up  considerable  quantities  of  American  tobacco,  all  of  which  comes 
through  importers  at  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other  ports. 

Owing  to  the  general  stagnation  of  every  branch  of  business,  the 
import  of  American  goods  into  this  district  has  not  increased  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  Such  articles  as  agricultural  implements, 
machinery,  household  goods,  rubber  goods,  tools,  and  thread  are  in 
demand  here,  but  there  seems  no  systematic  attempt  to  increase  the 
trade.  If  properly  handled,  no  doubt  it  could  be  greatly  enlarged. 
Our  exporters  should  not  neglect  this  market;  too  often  the  sale  of  tneir 
goods  is  trusted  to  German  dealers  who,  for  various  reasons,  fail  to  do 
justice  to  American  manufactures. 

The  greater  neatness  and  cheapness  of  most  of  the  American  articles 
mentioned  above,  as  compared  with  similar  goods  made  here,  are  so 
striking  that  the  consumer  will  not  hesitate  to  buy  if  such  articles  are 
properly  brought  to  his  attention. 

Wm.  Bardel,  Commercial  Agent. 

Bambebo,  September  20^  1902. 


BARMEN. 

Commerce  and  industry  throughout  Germany  during  the  past  year 
have  not  been  at  all  active.  In  this  consular  district,  where  are  located 
many  kinds  of  manufactories,  1901  has  been  a  record  of  small  profits 
and  increased  business  risks.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that,  owing 
to  the  manifold  interests  represented  here,  this  section  of  Germany 
has  suffered  less,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  Its  working  classes 
have  been  able  to  find  employment  at  all  times,  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturers,  who  preferred  to  increase  their  stocks  of  goods 
rather  than  bring  suffering  to  their  workmen  by  closing  down,  mow- 
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ing  that  the  latter  had  little  or  no  chance  of  securing  positions  else- 
where. 

The  exports  of  manufactures  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1901  show  an  increase  of 
$356,595.67  in  value,  although  the  shipments  of  textiles  were  less  than 
in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  increase  is  due  principally  to 
an  unusually  large  demand  for  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  wnich 
demand  continuea  the  year  round. 

The  continental  trade  in  textiles  has  been  very  dull.  Some  branches 
of  this  industry,  however,  have  been  quite  busy  and  prosperous, 
especially  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902.  The  unsatisfactory 
results  of  last  year's  business  were  due  partly  to  the  South  African 
war  and  partly  to  the  troubles  in  China.  Still  another  cause  of  the 
general  depression  is  the  too  rapid  development  of  the  German  iron 
industry  in  the  last  decade. 

The  iron  mills  have  another  unsuccessful  year  to  record.  Orders 
have  been  limited  and  sales  of  most  products  profitless.  In  the  fierce 
competition  and  high  rates  for  raw  material,  lies  the  explanation  for 
this  depression. 

Boiler  makers  were  rather  busier,  but  even  they  labored  imder  the 
same  difficulties. 

Machine  factories  had  on  their  books  a  number  of  old  orders  from 
the  preceding  year,  but  new  ones  came  in  slowly.  Only  in  those  fac- 
tories building  machines  for  mining  purposes — the  working  of  mines 
not  having  experienced  any  retrogression — was  activity  manifested. 

Tool  manufacturers  during  the  first  months  of  the  year  were  kept 
busy  on  old  orders,  but  both  business  and  prices  fell  off  toward  the 
latter  part  of  1901.  Sincethe  beginning  of  tne  current  year,  there  has 
been  a  livelier  call  for  goods,  from  various  quarters. 

The  demand  and  prices  for  bicycles  continued  to  decrease.  Business 
in  this  line  is  unprofitable,  owing  chiefly  to  both  European  and  Ameri- 
can competition.  Orders  from  foreign  countries  for  parts  of  bicycles 
were  plentiful.     Automobile  factories  were  also  busily  engaged. 

On  the  other  hand,  depreciation  in  value  of  investments — banking 
as  well  as  industrial — nas  brought  on  such  losses  to  all  classes  of  people 
that  restoration  of  confidence  will  be  slow. 

Although  slight  improvement  in  certain  manufacturing  districts  can 
already  be  felt,  imcertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  tariff  schedule  now 
being  considered  in  the  Reichstag  is  a  decided  handicap  to  swifter 
progress  in  that  direction. 

The  condition  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  represented  in  this 
consular  district  are  illustrated  by  the  following  statement: 

YARNS. 

The  trade  in  cotton  yarns  during  1901  yielded  no  profits.  The  price 
of  cotton  showed  a  downward  tendency,  the  supply  being  greater  than 
the  demand.  Only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  have  prices 
begun  slowly  to  advance. 

Turkey-red  yams  were  depressed  until  about  the  end  of  November, 
when,  in  company  with  prices  for  cotton  yarns,  their  quotations 
increased  some.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  bought  from  hand  to 
mouth;  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  policy  is  that  the  dyeing  estab- 

H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2 18 
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lishmcnts  have  been  unable  to  work  full  force.  The  exports  of  Turkey 
red  remained  small  and  unprofitable. 

The  quotations  for  wool  yarns  have  never  been  so  low  as  in  1901. 
Stocks  of  raw  wool  were  heavy  out  of  all  proportion,  while  consump- 
tion continued  unusually  light. 

All  cotton-yarn  factories  in  this  district  during  these  hard  times  kept 
their  workmen  employed  only  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  export  trade, 
on  account  of  keen  foreign  competition,  also  greatly  decreased. 

SILK. 

Dealers  in  raw  silk  arc  now  obliged  to  keep  on  hand  stocks  of  the 
many  different  grades  of  silk  (titres)  used,  the  manufacturers — even 
the  larger  ones — buying  only  what  the}'^  actually  need. 

Trade  in  silk  and  haff-silk  goods  during  the  past  year  was  rather 
slow,  and  owing  to  the  great  cliange  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
articles,  their  manufacture  has  become  more  complicated. 

Kaw  silk  from  Asia  maintained  its  usual  price,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  kilograms  purchased  by  the  United  States. 
Italian  silk  also  was  steady.  The  demand  for  dyed  piece  goods  of  silk 
and  half-silk  material  was  backward  compared  with  previous  years, 
dyed-yarn  materials  having  the  preference. 

Trade  in  silk,  half-silk,  and  wool  cloakings  in  the  German  market 
was  dull,  on  account  of  fashion's  demand  for  only  plain  material.  Fancy 
designs  are  almost  entirely  out  of  date.  Vestings  of  piqu6,  wool,  and 
half  silk  were  in  fair  demand  in  this  country,  but  exports  were  limited. 

DYEING  INDUSTRY. 

Silk-dyeing  establishnlents  say  1901  was  the  poorest  season  in  ten 
years.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
chemicals  and  other  materials — such  as  soaps,  cateshu,  metallic  prepa- 
rations, etc. — used  bv  them,  the  rates  for  dyeing  silks,  owing  to  outside 
competition,  have  fallen  constantly. 

Establishments  for  dyeing  wool  yarns  and  other  fabrics  also  com- 
plain of  a  most  unsatisfactory  trade,  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
general  dullness  in  the  textile  industry.  The  substitution  of  artificial 
silk  for  mohair  and  genappe  has  also  affected  the  dyeing  business 
unfavorably. 

Cotton-yarn  and  piece-goods  dyers  consider  last  year  even  worse 
than  1900. 

WOOLEN   AND  COTTON  DRESS  GOODS. 

The  sale  of  half- wool  and  all-cotton  dress  goods  suffered  from  the 
decline  of  cotton  and  cotton-yarn  prices  resulting  from  overproduction. 

Men's  woolen  goods,  although  low  in  prices,  were  bought  only  to 
complete  stocks.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  increas- 
ing demand  induced  manufacturers  to  again  start  up  their  looms. 

ITALIAN   CLOTHS. 

m 

The  trade  in  Italian  cloths  and  similar  goods,  which  at  the  end  of 
1900  showed  slight  signs  of  recovery,  failed  to  continue  to  improve 
and  remamed  unsatisfactory  throughout  last  year.     Profits  were  even 
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lower  than  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Zanella  convention  in  April,  1901,  reduced  the  prices  of 
Italian  cloths  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  intending  to  again  advance  these 
rates  in  the  fall.  This  idea,  nowever,  could  not  be  successfully  carried 
out,  and  prices  dropped  continually  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

Business  in  these  goods  was  very  slow  during  1901,  owing  to  French 
competition,  which  flooded  this  market  with  furniture  coverings  and 
almost  crippled  the  local  manufacturer.  German  makers  hope  that 
the  new  tanff  will  give  better  protection  to  this  industry. 

The  export  of  plushes  suflfered  considerablv  by  the  South  African 
war.  England,  usually  a  large  buyer,  showed  no  desire  last  year  to 
order  more  than  it  actually  needed.  The  export  of  mohair  plushes 
to  the  United  States,  extensive  in  former  years,  has  dwindled  down  to 
only  a  few  cases  of  high-pile  goods.  All  the  other  grades,  which 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  shipped  by  thousands  of  cases,  are 
to-day  manufactured  in  America.  Two  oi  the  largest  factories  in 
Elbe rf eld,  after  trying  in  vain  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  old  cus- 
tomers abroad,  have  lately  gone  into  liquidation. 

BRUSSELS  AND  TOURNAY  CARPETS. 

The  home  trade,  although  far  from  satisfactory,  was  more  profitable 
than  the  business  with  other  countries,  and  for  this  i*eason  local  manu- 
facturers were  in  a  position  to  keep  their  force  of  workmen  more  or 
less  actively  employed. 

C^LOAK  MATERIALS. 

The  competition  of  ladies'  cloak  materials  manufactured  in  France, 
has  seriously  affected  the  production  of  these  fabrics  in  Germany. 
The  cheaper  grades  from  Saxony  are  the  only  kinds  that  have  not 
suffered  from  this  cause. 

BUTTONS  AND  METAL  WARE. 

Metal  buttons  continued  in  fashion  and  the  demand  for  them  so 
increased  that  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  engage  many  new  hands. 
Clasps  for  ladies'  belts  are  also  in  good  demand. 

ALPACA    BRAIDS  AND  VELOURS  BORDERS. 

The  former  article  is  still  being  made  here,  but  its  manufacture  does 
not  yield  satisfactory  profits.  Competition  of  Austria  and  Italy,  where 
wages  are  much  lower,  is  so  seriously  felt  that  German  manufacturers 
wilT  finally  be  completel v  forced  from  the  field. 

The  competition  in  velours  borders  has  greatly  increased,  and  prices 
are  down  to  below  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture.  There  appears  to 
be  no  chance  for  improvement  this  year,  the  present  demand  lor  these 
goods  being  even  less  than  was  felt  last  winter. 

TRIMMINGS. 

Metal  woven  trimmings  met  with  fair  sales  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1901,  but  when  artificial  silk  tresses  became  the  fashion,  the 
demand  suddenly  almost  ceased. 
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Artificial  silk  cords  and  soutaches  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  were 
extensively  used  in  Berlin,  but  since  that  times,  tresses  for  ladies^  trim- 
mings have  been  receiving  the  preference  and  are  expected  to  remain 
in  good  demand* 

Of  Nottingham,  Torchon,  fine- threaded  Valencienne  laces,  the  report 
is  favorable.     Their  consumption  is  increasing. 

White  and  colored  cotton  labels  and  trimmings  were  somewhat  neg- 
lected in  1901.  Prices  were  below  cost  of  production,  but  toward  tlic 
end  of  the  year  a  slight  improvement  was  noticed. 

Linen  and  cotton  tapes  were  rather  lively  at  the  opening  of  1901, 
but  fell  off  in  March  and  April,  and  have  not  since  recovered. 

HATBANDS. 

Hatbands  for  men's  hats  sold  slowly  and  with  little  profit,  owing  to 
enormous  competition.  The  recently  adopted  credit  system  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture  gives  the  following  terms  of  sales:  Five  per 
cent  discount  for  cash,  which,  however,  means  payment  within  three 
to  four  months  on  notes. 

PAPERS. 

Fancy  papers,  chromo  papers,  etc.,  which  during  1901  were  luther 
quiet,  showed  a  slight  temporary  improvement  later.  The  exports 
were  far  behind  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

IRON   YARN,  SHOELACES,  ETC. 

The  year  1900  closed  with  but  poor  prospects  for  these  lines,  and 
1901  brought  no  improvement.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  American 
and  Egyptian  cotton  during  1900  has  also  had  a  depressing  effect. 
Yarn  prices  were  lower  last  year  and  stocks  of  the  finer  erades  heavy. 

In  tne  winter  months  of  1900,  the  factories  making  either  hat  braids 
or  shoelaces  were  continually  busy,  but  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  following  year  the  production  had  again  to  be  reduced.  At  pres- 
ent, there  is  a  better  feeling,  and  most  factories  are  fully  engaged. 
They  complain,  however,  that  although  quotations  for  raw  yarn  have 
been  advanced  about  6  per  cent,  the  prices  received  for  shoelaces 
remain  extremely  low. 

CHEMICALS  A^D   COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

Business  during  the  greater  part  of  1901  was  unsatisfactory.  Pro- 
duction remained  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. .  The 
depression  of  the  textile  industry  caused  dyers  to  use  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  colors  and  dyes.  Besides  this,  the  usually  large  export  of 
dyes  to  China  came  almost  to  a  standstill  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  while  the  trade  with  England,  on  account  of  her  African 
war,  was  also  greatly  reduced.  All  these  troubles  naturally  had  a  bad 
effect  on  prices.  A  slight  improvement  in  this  industry  has  been  felt 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  but  whether  this  change  for  the  better  will 
be  continued  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

Glycerin  was  in  lively  demand,  and  consequentl}'^  prices  of  the  I'aw 

Eroduct  were  somewhat  higher.     This  increased  sale  of  raw  glycerin 
as  had  no  effect  on  the  selling  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  and 
it  will  apparently  be  some  time  Def ore  higher  rates  are  quoted. 
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CX)AL  AND   IRON. 

Owing  to  the  general  industrial  depression  in  this  district,  the 
demand  for  these  combustibles  during  1901  was  considerably  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  consumption  of  coal  averaged  fairly  well, 
but  the  sale  of  cote  could  not  be  pushed  even  at  greatly  i  educed  figures. 

Trade  in  iron  and  steel  goods  was  not  satisfactory;  competition  con- 
tinually increased,  new  orders  were  slow  in  coming  in,  and  selling 
prices  went  lower  and  lower. 

CEMENT. 

Without  exception,  all  the  cement  works  in  the  Westphalian  districts 
have  made  a  very  poor  showing.  The  syndicate  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  this  industry  was  dissolved  at  the 
end  of  1901,  and  since  tnat  time,  prices  have  been  reduced  continually. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  many  cement  works  that  does  not  complain  of 
heavy  losses  throughout  the  year.  This  industry  suffers  principally 
from  overproduction,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  will  ever  be  able 
to  fully  recover  from  the  i)resent  crisis.  The  output  of  cement  in  Ger- 
many IS  reported  to  have  increased  tenfold,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exports  of  last  year  constantly  decreased. 

Max  Bouchsein,  Cmmd, 

Barmen,  Augtint  H^  1902, 


BREMEN. 


Bremen,  one  of  the  free  Hanseatic  cities,  and  the  second  most 
important  port  of  Germany,  has  186,822  inhabitants.  The  shipping 
interests  naturally  predominate;  other  leading  industries  are  rice 
mills,  oil  mills,  manufactories  of  jute  and  hemp,  and  linoleum,  etc. 


SHIPBUILDING. 


There  are  altogether  about  sixty  shipyards  in  Germany,  large  and 
small,  of  which  live  are  located  in  this  consular  district.  All  of  the 
latter  were  very  busy  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year, 
and  have  orders  ahesul  for  some  time  to  come,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following: 


• 

Completed. 

Under  construction. 

Company. 

Sailboats.            Steamers. 

Light- 
ers. 

Sailboats.       i         SlcamerH. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

1 

Grom 
tonfi. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
ton8. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
ton.H. 

Num- 
ber. 

6 

3 

11 

17 

2 

Registered 

tonrt. 

Job.     C.    TecklcnboTg 
(Actien-OeflellBchaft), 
Hrptn  prhA  ven 

5,200 
3,242 

1 

1 

1 

8,000 

27,510 

KickmersReiHrnuehlen, 
Rhederei,  and  Schiff- 
baii     (Actien-Gesell- 
Mchaft),     Bremerba- 

V6D 

1 

•• 

6 
3 

1,700 
4,000 

5,100 

G.    Seebeck     (Actien- 
GesellHchaft),      Bre- 
xnerhaven 

6,500 

Bremer  Vulkan,  Vege- 
sack 

! 

60,000 

A  c  1 1  e  n  -  G  esellschaf  t 
Weser,  Bremen 



5,160 

2 

al 

270 

5,800 

Total   

2  1    8.442 

17 

10.860 

2 

2 

8.270 

89 

1D4,910 

_ , 

"  Fin*  ship. 
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IMI'ORTS   FROM    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

While  the  export  f  i-om  Bremen  to  the  United  States,  though  steadily 
iQcreasing,  is  compai-atively  light,  the  import  from  the  United  States 
is  not  inconsiderable.  Next  to  Liveroool,  Bremen  is  the  principal 
cotton  port  of  Europe,  and  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  this 
staple  IS  entered  here  every  year.  Some  186,957  tons  of  American 
cotton  was  landed  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exact  quantities  of  the  leading  articles 
imported  at  and  exported  from  Bremen  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1902: 


ArUcles. 

imported. 

Exported. 

1801. 

1902. 

1901.         j         IWK. 

Tinu.' 
411.289 

1B2,7W.185 

lfi;6»:281 

272.1172 

'"11 

■a.M^.ia 

H1W7!7SU 

i(w,  ;«i 

t.:7i7;;J7I 

■i-i.-2ri;.0Vi 
172.(i:(6.Ml 

179,013,751 
16,627,551 

„.ii 

K,  733, 137 

2.\mi.bw 

JW, 

H2,!M 

26, 323,  MB 

^^^:'»^:e:::ee::: 

Touching  the  import  of  lumber,  attention  should  again  be  called  to 
the  complaints  which  have  been  current  here,  viz,  that  American  saw- 
millers  and  lumber  dealers  frequently  do  not  cut  the  timber  exactly 
as  the  trerman  market  demands.  If  this  were  done,  the  export  of 
American  lumber  would  doubtless  be  much  increased.  There  are  a 
number  of  American  firms  which  have  taken  pains  to  closely  inves- 
tigate conditions  here  and  to  meet  requirements,  and  are  now  doing  a 
large  and  lucrative  butniness.  Only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  lumber 
imported  into  Germany  comes  from  the  United  States,  while  Austria 
supplies  approximately  43  per  cent,  Russia  28  per  cent,  and  Sweden 
11  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  one  great  difficulty  under  which 
American  shippers  of  timber  and  lumber  work,  and  that  is,  that, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  German  railroads,  American  pitch  pine, 
yellow  pine,  hickory,  and  black  walnut  must  pay  a  higher  rate  for 
inland  transportation  than  wood  from  other  countries. 

FACTORY   8ITB8. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Slate  of  Bremen  recently  bought 
considerable  tracts  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wcsei*.  When 
these  tracts  are  provided  with  ample  railway  connections,  they  will  for 
years  to  come  offer  excellent  sites  for  the  establishment  of  factories. 
The  object  of  this  scheme  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  tranportation  as 
much  as  possible,  and  in  view  of  the  fierce  competition  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry  and  of  the  prevailing  low  prices,  is  expected  that 
manufacturing  enterprises  wilt  not  be  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
inducements  offered. 
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With  it8  extensive  railway  connections,  and  with  the  abundant  facili- 
ties of  the  free  harbor — to  wnich  another,  much  larger  and  better 
equipped,  is  soon  to  be  added — Bremen  offers  to  manufacturers, 
exporters,  and  importers  every  advantage  for  transportation. 

Henry  W.  Diederich,  CoivmL. 
Bremen,  Octobei*  '29,  190^. 


BRESIiAU. 

The  decline  in  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Germany,  which  began  a 
couple  of  years  since,  continuea  during  1901,  at  times  almost  pamlyz- 
ing  activity.  The  brilliant  expansion  of  German  industries  during  the 
last  half  decade  of  the  century  just  ended  had  led  to  an  extravagant 
overestimate,  especially  in  th^  iron  industries,  of  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  home  market;  to  feverish  extension  of  the  old  and  the  erec- 
tion of  new  factories,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  seemingly  insatiable 
demand,  to  a  tremendous  rise  in  the  price  of  leading  mw  materials. 
This  latter  condition  was  a  serious  obstai^le  to  export  sales,  especially 
to  countries  where  the  cost  of  production  was  less  than  in  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  glutted  home  markets,  very  bad  harvests  in  eastern 
Germany  in  1901  greatly  reduced  the  purchasing  capacit\^  of  the  most 
extensive  agricultural  district  of  the  Empire,  with  attendant  unfavor- 
able effect  upon  the  industrial  situation. 

This  condition  of  things  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  commercial 
solidity  rests  heavily  upon  the  acquirement  of  foreign  markets,  and 
this  question  continues  to  arouse  increasing  interest  in  Germany. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  encourage  and  develop  the  export 
trade^  and  to  prevent  any  disturbing  element  from  affecting  the  com- 
mercial ti'eaties  in  force  between  Germany  and  other  nations. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1902,  showed  a  considerable  growth,  the  total 
amounting  to  $1,345,738.29,  being  an  increase  of  $130,534.25  over  the 
preceding  year  and  a  gain  of  $97,900.38  over  the  export  to  the  United 
States  from  this  district  for  the  same  period  in  1900. 

There  was  an  increase  in  most  of  tne  leading  exports,  particularly 
porcelain,  paper,  and  woolen  goods,  leather  gloves  being  the  only 
article  showing  any  considerable  decline. 

The  declared  exports  for  the  three  months  ended  September  30, 1902, 
continued  to  advance,  and  amounted  to  $421,348.23,  being  $53,854.77 
over  the  same  quarter  in  1901  and  $86,087.11  over  the  same  period  in 
1900.  The  gain  was  in  the  same  goods  as  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1902,  viz,  paper  and  porcelain,  while  leather  gloves  showed  even 
a  proportionately  larger  decrease. 

PAPER. 

No  improvement  in  the  situation  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
district  took  place  during  this  year.  The  large  number  of  new  fac- 
tories in  Silesia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  produced  more  paper 
than  could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage.     In  finding  a  foreign  market, 
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heavy  competition  was  encountered  vritii  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finn- 
land,  as  well  as  with  the  United  States.  The  English  market  had  long 
since  been  lost,  and  export  to  Russia  and  Austria  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, owing  to  the  fact  that  these  countries  have  an  export  duty  on 
rags,  while  Germany  has  none,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  developing 
the  paper  industry  in  Russia  and  Austria  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
would  be  difiBcult  for  Germany  to  catch  up  with  them,  even  under  an 
altiered  tariff. 

The  overproduction  of  paper  manufactured  here  at  a  high  cost,  and 
the  stagnation  in  sales,  even  when  made  at  a  lass,  affected  tnis  industry 
seriously. 

Cromo-lithographs  and  art  prints  are  not  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  as  large  (]^uantities  as  formerly,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  high  devel- 
opment attained  in  these  branches  in  America,  where  such  wares  can 
be  produced  and  delivered  in  large  numbers  more  advantageously  than 
the  German  goods  can  be  imported. 

KID   GLOVES. 

This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the  kid-glove  factories  of  this  district, 
the  export  to  the  United  States  having  decreased  very  considerably, 
.  partly  because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  lambskins. 

The  home  demand  has  also  lessened  on  account  of  the  lower  prices 
of  Bohemian  and  Italian  gloves,  with  which  it  is  difficult  for  the 
German  manufacturers  to  compete,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  skins  used 
here  continues  limited,  and,  therefore,  costly.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  lambskins,  which  come  from  the  Orient^  Russia,  and  Italy,  and 
stand  at  a  high  figure,  so  that  this  once  flourishing  industry  has  greatly 
fallen  off,  without  any  encouraging  signs  for  the  immediate  future. 

•  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

Imports  of  American  goods,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  exhibits 
of  retail  dealers,  seem  not  only  to  have  held  tneir  own  here  in  spite  of 
hard  times,  but  also  to  be  actually  on  the  increase;  particularly  shoes, 
office  furniture,  and  easy  chairs.  These  importations  are  indirect,  as 
American  goods  are  usually  purchased  from  large  houses  in  the  seaport 
cities.  The- merchants  who  handle  them  here  purchase  in  teo  small 
quantities  to  import  direct. 

Shoes. — Although  there  is  in  this  cit}'^  a  large  shoe  factory,  with  an 
American  manager  and  a  number  of  American  workmen,  that  turns 
out  shoes  which  are  made  in  so-called  American  styles,  the  number  of 
stores  selling  genuine  American  shoes  has  increased  to  five.  One  of 
the  dealers  here  told  me  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his 
first  investment,  owing  to  the  comparatively  broad  toes,  and  generally 
comfortable  lines  of  the  shoe,  which  are  sacrificed  here  to  the  idea  of 
trimness  and  elegance  associated  with  a  sharp  pointed  toe  and  a 
medium  high  heel.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  greater  ease  and  the  superior  make  of  American  shoes. 

Furniture, — American  office  furniture  and  easy  chairs  attract  atten- 
tion here,  and  sell  on  their  great  merits,  but  I  understand  that  their 
plain  finish  is  objected  to  by  the  people  in  this  district  who  prefer 
something  on  the  lines  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Desks  and 
cabinets  are  made  in  architectural  shapes  and  ornamented  with  columns 
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and  pilasters  glued  to,  and  hampering  the  movements  of,  the  doors, 
drawers,  and  other  portions,  and  making  the  furniture  heavy  and 
cumbersome. 

Fruits, — American  dried  fruits  enjoy  great  favor^here,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1901,  when  the  prospects  of  the  German  apple  crop 
seemed  dubious,  American  evaporated  apples  were  eagerly  sought  at 
very  high  prices.  The  ring-sliced  evaporated  apple  is  the  favorite, 
the  halved  and  cored  fruit  not  meeting  with  the  same  appreciation. 

American  dried  apricots  are  also  largely  sold  here,  but  a  report  has 
lately  spread-  through  the  press,  that  manv  shipments  have  been  held 
up  by  tne  police  authorities,  on  account  of  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  Dusseldorf  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  said  that  American 
apricots  as  a  rule  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  sulphurizing  process  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  and  there  is  no  telling  wnat  the  effect  on  the 
market  may  be. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers 
are  represented  here  by  Germans  only,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  more  extensive  sales  of  our  goods  is  the  desire  of  dealers 
to  obtain  the  same  prices  they  have  been  accustomed  to  getting  for 
goods  of  tedious  ana  costly  production.  For  instance,  they  expect  to 
sell  inexpensive  machine-made  furniture,  knocked  down  for  cheap 
transportation  and  readily  put  together  again,  at  the  same  price  as  the 
laboriously  constructed  ana  ornamented  furniture  made  here.  If  our 
manufacturers  would  investigate  the  methods  practiced  by  Germans  in 
introducing  their  goods  ftito  the  United  States,  they  would  no  doubt 
find  valuable  precedents  and  examples  which  could  be  followed  in 
Germany  with  equally  good  results. 

Ernest  A.  Man,  Consvl. 
Breslau,  Octoher  21,  1902. 


CHEMNITZ. 

The  general  industrial  laxity  of  Germany  is  prevalent  in  Chemnitz 
as  elsewhere,  with  a  slight  tendency  toward  improvement  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  complaints  heard  all  over  the  Empire  are  not  wanting 
in  this  city,  although  Chemnitz  has  apparently  not  suffered  as  severely 
as  most  of  the  other  industrial  centers,  as  the  American  import  tmde 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  good,  especially  during  the  last  naif  year. 
Those  business  interests  that  are  dependent  mainly  on  home  trade  and 
local  consumption  are  still  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  continue  to 
struggle  under  the  ban  of  hard  times. 

A  orief  review  of  the  present  and  past  export  trade  from  Chemnitz 
to  the  United  States  will  serve  to  show  the  tendencies  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  this  industrial  center,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
throw  side  lights  upon  local  business  in  its  most  important  branches. 

COTTON    HOSIERY. 

As  is  well  known,  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  that  Americar 
industry  comes  most  prominently  in  contact  with  the  business  world  of 
Chemnitz.  Marked  changes  have,  during  the  last  decade,  been  obtain- 
ing in  this  branch  of  foreign  trade.     In  the  export  of  hosiery  of  all 
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kinds  from  Chemnitz  to  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  constant 
decline.  The  trade  is  being  more  and  more  confined  to  the  finer  gnides 
of  fancy  and  embroidered  hosiery,  the  plainer  varieties  being  sup- 
plied in  rapidly  increasing  quantities  by  the  prospering  hosiery  indus- 
try of  America.  The  export  of  cotton  hosiery  from  Chemnitz  to  the 
United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  $2,125,828.85.  for  the  entire  year— that  is,  from  July  1,  1901,  to 
June  30,  1909r— it  amounted  to  $3,778,126.47,  while  for  the  preceding 
year  the  figures  were  $3,917,213.20.  The  export  for  the  pastj^ear 
was  only  about  one-half  of  wnat  it  was  in  the  year  1889-90,  when  the 
American  market  was  supplied  with  $6,103,848.58  worth  of  cotton 
hosiery.  From  the  above  ngures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1902  was  comparatively  large,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  cotton  goods  export  season;  and  while  the 
figures  for  the  present  year  exceed  those  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1901  by  about  $85,000,  the  advance  will  not  be  large  and  will  be  due 
to  the  increased  demand  in  America  for  higher-priced  hosiery. 

WOOLEN  HOSIERY. 

The  woolen  hosiery  export  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  amounted  to  $24,224.59,  as  against  $20,697.91  for  the  same  period 
in  1901.  This  points  toward  a  slight  increase  for  the  entire  cur- 
rent year.  For  the  full  year  1901-2  the  export  of  woolen  hosiery 
amounted  to  $64,044.37.  Here  a^ain,  as  in  t&e  case  of  cotton  hosiery, 
there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  m  the  export  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
or  more,  as  the  tables  given  below  indicate.  The  heaviest  export 
occurred  in  the  year  1896-97,  when  $253,144  worth  was  sent  across 
the  ocean,  exceeaing  even  the  extraordinary  year  of  1889-90.  In 
1897-98,  there  was  a  sudden  drop  from  $221,634.28  to  $53,036.58. 

SILK  HOSIERY. 

The  silk  hosiery  export  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902  was  $38, 939. 42, 
as  against  $23,366.60  during  the  same  period  of  1901,  thus  also  indi- 
cating better  prospects  for  the  German  manufacturer  for  the  coming 
yeai.  The  export  for  the  entire  year  1901-2  was  $61,729.36,  while 
for  the  preceding  year  it  was  $42,723.86.  During  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  the  American  market  for  German  silk  hosiery  has  recovered 
slightly,  but  only  very  slightly,  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  high-grade  lace  and  embroidered  product.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  German  silk  hosiery  export  shows  a  marked 
decline,  the  total  amount  bought  by  the  United  States  during  the  last 
year  being  not  even  one-half  of  what  was  purchased  in  1895  and  less 
than  one-fourth  of  what  was  purchased  in  1889-90.  This  must  be 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  pheijomenal  development  of  the  silk 
industry  in  America,  as  a  result  of  which  our  production  is  now  within 
70  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption. 

fiy  taking  a  large  view  of  the  hosiery  exports  to  America,  the  fol- 
lowmg  facts  standout  most  prominently:  An  unusually  heavy  export 
during  the  years  clustering  around  the  banner  year  1889-90;  a  sub- 
sequent decline,  followed  by  a  partial  recovery,  in  1894-95,  and 
again  a  rapid  and  continued  decline  up  to  the  present  year.  There 
seems  to  be  another  slight  recovery  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
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American  industry  appears  to  be  taking  permanent  possession  of  its 
home  hosiery  market,  as  the  following  figures  indicate: 


Year. 


Exports  of- 


,Cotton  hosiery.  Woolen  hosiery 


96,108,348.58 
5,118,409.73 
4.494,150.26 
4,865,061.48 
4,108,368.20 
5,366,991.75 
4,802,430.00 

1896-97 ....I      4,824,159.47 

1897-98 '      8,228,864.84 

1898-99 1      8,177,825.00 

1899-1900 8,615,001.29 

1900-1901 8,917,218.20 

1901-2 8,778,126.47 


1889-^. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-90. 
189&-9G. 


8225, 
116, 
141, 
118, 

66. 

148, 

253, 

221, 

68, 

», 

66, 

66, 

66, 


374.63 
045.12 
179.21 
414.45 
186.34 
704.67 
144.00 
634.28 
086.56 
206.00 
418.42 
499.80 
187.68 


Silk  hosiery. 


r275, 

185, 

158, 

176, 

60. 

149, 

68, 

40, 

62, 

87, 

41, 

42, 

61. 


611.81 
007.76 
672.46 
764.09 
438.19 
587.83 
189.00 
268.73 
680.90 
448.00 
786.20 
728.86 
729.36 


During  the  months  of  July,  Au^st,  and  September,  just  passed,  the 
export  of  hosiery,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  the  preceding 
year,  has  been  unusually  heavy,  so  that  an  increase  in  trade  will  un- 
doubtedly be  recorded  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


GLOVE  EXPORT. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  $555,731.66  worth 
of  -cotton  gloves  was  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Chemnitz. 
This  is  a  most  pronounced  increase  over  the  export  for  the  same  period 
of  the  year,  1901,  when  $345,498.89  worth  was  exported.  The  entine 
year,  from  July  1, 1901,  to  June  30, 1902,  shows  a  remarkable  export, 
amounting  to  $764, 812. 28,  as  against  $622,663. 66  for  the  preceding  twelve 
nionths.  In  general,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  glove  as  well  as  in  the 
hosiery  export  trade  from  the  year  1889  (the  year  of  uniformly  heavy 
exports  in  all  branches  of  textiles)  until  1897.  From  1897  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  a  continued  increase  in  the  glove  trade 
which  developed  into  the  phenomenal  traffic  of  the  six  months  just 
passed.  The  coming  year  promises  even  more  remarkable  figiires,  as 
the  export  for  the  nrst  half  of  1902  exceeds  that  of  any  entire  year 
from  1890  to  1900. 

WOOLEN  GLOVES. 

•  The  same  expansion  in  the  market  is  shown  in  the  woolen  glovo 
trade.  The  export  in  this  article  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  was  $174,813.86,  as  against  $65,845.32,  for  the  same  period  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  export  for  the  entire  year  1901-2,  was 
$419,528.08,  while  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  but  $118,212.22.  Here, 
also,  is  a  remarkable  gain,  the  export  being  equal  to  four  times  that 
for  the  preceding  year. 

BILK  GLOVES. 

Silk  gloves  were  exported  to  the  extent  of  $68,783.19  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1902,  as  against  $50,912.73  for  the  first  half  vear  of 
1901.  For  the  entire  year,  the  figure  stood  at  $91,647.13,  wnile  for 
the  preceding  vear  it  was  $96,621.11.  The  decrease  in  the  export  of 
silk  gloves  and  silk  hosiery  has  been  by  far  more  pronounced  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  textile  trade. 
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As  a  result  of  the  extreme  activity  now  manifest  in  the  glove  and 
hosiery  trade,  owing  to  the  ^reat  popularity  of  the  finer  grades  of 
fancy,  embroidered,  jacquard  hose  in  the  United  States,  Chemnitz 
manufacturers  have  considerably  increased  the  productive  capacity  of 
their  factories  by  installing  new  machines.  Some  factories  are  so 
overcrowded  with  ordera  that  they  do  not  expect  to  execute  them  for 
months  ahead.  Wages  in  the  textile  branch  nave  as  a  result  gone  up 
slightly.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  varn  prices  also  ^vanced,  has 
occasioned  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  which  is  at  present, 
in  some  cases  embarrassing  American  importers  by  forcing  the  pay- 
ment  of  a  higher  duty  through  the  operation  of  the  price  limit  incor- 
porated in  our  tariff. 

The  following  table  demonstrates  the  trade  changes  which  have  been 
obtaining  in  the  glove  export  from  Chemnitz  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  twelve  years: 


Year. 


1889-90.. 
1890-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-96.. 
1895-96.. 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 


Exports  of— 


Cotton  gloves. 


$465,690.69 
359,806.34 
319,639.98 
470,823.33 
223,491.28 
246,800.08 
266,637.00 
233,107.95 
244,887.81 
320.701.00 
420,522.43 
622,663.66 
764,812.28 


Woolen  gloves.     Silk  gloves. 


9686,171.22 
263,590.25 
344,081.10 
461.642.04 
200,807.21 
164,274.49 
381,466.00 
293,881.58 
86,161.63 
134,285.00 
108,875.72 
118,212.22 
419,528.08 


9681,652.85 
601,820.64 
472,213.93 
530,913.55 
145,300.58 
374,358.07 
271,493.00 
116,450.53 
112,390.28 
147,775.00 
111,568.21 
96,621.11 
91,647.13 


MACHINE   EXPORT. 


Next  in  importance  to  hosiery  and  gloves  in  the  export  to  America 
ranks  machinery,  represented  mainly  oy  textile  machinery  and  sewing 
machines.  The  export  trade  in  this  line  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. In  1896,  $56,000  of  machiner}^  was  expk)rted  to  America;  in  1899, 
*73,000;  in  1900,  $91,000;  in  1901,  $126,000;  and  in  1902,  $158,000. 
These  figures  would  probably  be  much  larger  were  it  not  that  the 
machine  manufacturing  industry  is  still  suffering  from  the  general 
trade  depression.  Wa^s  have  been  reduced,  men  are  unemployed, 
and  orders  are  coming  in  but  slowly.  Especially  is  this  reported  to  b^ 
true  of  factories  making  weaving  and  spinning  machines.  English 
orders  for  knitting  macnines  driven  by  motors  are  reported  to  bo 
decreasing.  Crochet  machines  are  reported  to  be  in  but  sught  request. 
The  export  of  German  textile  machinery  to  neighboring  States  is 
considerably  hampered  by  high  protective  tariffs.  Bobbin  machines 
are  in  demand.  Spool,  cord,  chenille,  lace,  and  other  haberdashery 
machines  are  weak  in  the  market. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

The  English  and  German  textile  and  trade  journals  from  time  to 
time  devote  space  to  discussions  bearing  upon  the  foreign  trade  in  tex- 
tile machinery.  The  German  papers  deplore  the  fact  tnat,  in  spite  of 
the  excellent   machinery  which  Germany  furnishes  for   the  home 
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industry,  only  a  small  quantity,  comparativelj^  is  exported.  British 
papers  go  even  further  m  speaking  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
trade  in  this  line,  by  publicly  paying  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  the 
American  makes  over  the  home  products,  and  admitting  the  progress 
made  by  Germany  in  this  branch  of  the  machine  industry.  One  English 
textile  journal,  in  referring  to  the  seamless  knitting  machines,  says: 

Unfortunately,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Leicester  dis- 
trict is  of  American  or  German  manufacture,  but  still,  it  is  better  to  use  the  most 
modem  machinery,  even  if  of  foreign  build,  than  to  work  on  the  old  lines  with  old- 
fashioned  machines,  and  allow  the  trade  to  drift  away  into  more  enterprising  districts. 

The  question  as  to  the  extent  t^)  which  American  textile  machinery  is  actually 
employed  in  British  factories  is  a  matter  of  considerable  controversy.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  but  one  branch  of  the  hosiery  trade  is  it  necessary  for  the  Englishman  to 
come  to  the  American  for  new  ideas,  namely,  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
seamless  hosiery.  But  even  of  this  class  of  machinery,  only  a  limited  number  are  of 
American  make,  because,  since  the  seamless  machine  was  introduced  into  England 
from  America  in  1891,  by  a  firm  of  Nottingham  machinists,  there  have  been  thousands 
of  machines  built  in  England.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
improvements  have  also  been  upon  the  seamless  machine  by  English  machinists 
and  manufacturers,  such  as  plating  and  openwork  appliances,  and  the  anplication 
of  a  ribbing  attachment  for  making  ribbed  hose  with  plain  foot  bottom,  ana  for  foot- 
ing fashioned  and  circular  ribbed  nose. 

Statistics,  however,  show  that  there  has  recently  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  Great  Britain^s  foreign  trade  in  textile  machinery,  due,  as 
English  papers  seem  to  admit,  to  the  fact  that  the  English  machines 
are  not  as  up  to  date  as  those  built  in  America.  The  total  foreign 
trade  of  England  in  textile  machinery  dropped  from  $16,200,000  in 
1900  to  $10,200,000  in  1902.  A  very  notable  falling  off  is  found  in  the 
export  to  Russia,  which  country  took  $1,900,000  less  in  1902  than  in 
1900.  Germany  took  $954,000  less;  France,  $560,000  less;  Holland, 
$276,000  less;  the  United  States,  $610,000  less.  These  figures  show 
that  a  change  of  considerable  significance  is  obtaining  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  in  textile  machinery,  in  which  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  a  good  gainer. 

UNDERWEAR  EXPORT. 

In  underwear,  the  export  to  the  United  States  shows  a  slight  recovery 
at  the  present  time,  but,  in  general,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
demand!^  for  this  article  on  the  part  of  the  American  buyers.  In  1896, 
$159,000  of  underwear  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  In  1901, 
this  figure  had  gone  down  to  $117,000,  and  for  1902  renewed  activity 
in  the  market  is  demonstrated  by  the  declared  export  of  $142,000.  On 
the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  Chemnitz  industry  in  this  branch  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory^  and  complaints  from  the  manufacturers  are 
numerous. 

UPHOLSTERY   EXPORT. 

The  export  of  upholsterv  goods,  including  furniture  stuffs  of  all 
varieties,  fell  off  considerably  during  the  last  liscal  year.  In  1896,  this 
item  amounted  to  $67,000;  in  1901,  it  was  $188,000,  and  in  1902,  $86,000. 
Undoubtedly  the  development  of  the  plush  and  velvet  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  largely  responsible  for  the  retrogressive  tendenqies. 

The  South  African  war  reduced  the  export  of  German  upholstery 
goods,  including  fantasy  stuffs,  cotelins,  moquettes,  plushes,  divan 
covers,  portierres,  etc.,  to  England.  In  the  Orient,  the  trade  suffered 
considerably  from  Italian  competition.     A  large  quantity  of  these 
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goods  was  sent  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  High  protective 
teriffs  in  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States  make  the  exportation  of  upholstery  by  German  manu- 
facturers extremely  difiQcult. 

SPINNING   INDUSTRY. 

The  cotton -spinning  industry,  especially  where  American  or  Indian 
cotton  is  used,  is  reported  to  be  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  country  is  suffering  from  an  extreme  overproduction  because  of 
the  installation  of  a  large  number  of  spindles,  especially  in  the  Rhine 
country  and  in  Westphalia,  on  the  Holland  border.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  restrict  the  production  through  the  cooperative  action  of  all 
spinning  mills,  but  it  failed  because  of  the  vaned  conditions  under 
which  the  spinners  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  operating. 
During  the  months  from  August  to  October,  1901,  spinnmg  mills 
were  running  at  a  loss  of  from  one-half  to  H  per  cent  per  pouno!  The 
total  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  Saxony  is  1,044,800.  Wages  in  this 
branch  are  reported  as  having  gone  up  some  4  per  cent,  but  working 
hours  have  been  reduced,  ana  some  unemployea  are  registered.  As  a 
result  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  oaxon  spinners  have  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  compete  with  the  other  ^reat  spinning  centers. 

In  flax  spinning,  the  same  extreme  depression  is  observed.  The  con- 
tinued bad  harvests  of  flax  in  Russia  have  raised  the  price  about  80  per 
cent.  German  production  of  flax  is  inconsiderable  in  relation  to  the 
amount  annually  consumed  in  the  Empire,  and  most  of  the  crop  is 
said  to  have  been  exported.  To  aggravate  the  situation,  the  successful 
competition  of  cotton  yam  with  linen  yam  caused  the  price  of  the 
latter  to  sink.  In  general,  the  spinning  industry  is  declared  to  be  in 
worse  condition  at  present  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

THREAD  INDUSTRY. 

The  German  thread  industry  finds  itself  in  a  similarly  depressed 
condition.  Overproduction,  heavy  competition,  fall  in  prices,  charac- 
terize the  situation.  Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  stifle  the  intense 
competition  which  is  forcing  prices  down  to  a  loss.  At  presen  t,  English 
competition  is  feared,  because  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Coats  Com- 
pany with  the  English  Sewing  C!ompany,  representing  a  capital  of 
about  $75,000,000.  and  now  practically  controlling  the  world's  market. 
Germany's  main  tnread  markets,  aside  from  the  large  home  trade,  are 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norwa}' ,  and  Russia.  English 
competition  is  reported  to  have  been  so  severe  in  many  cases  as  to  K)rce 
German  manufacturers  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to  hold  the  market. 

RAILBOADS. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  there  has  been  an  unusual  activity 
in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  in  the  building  or  remodeling  of 
depots  in  all  parts  of  Saxony.  Since  1894,  some  $19,000,000  has  been 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  new  lines,  and  about  $4,250,000  for  the 
purchase  of  old  ones.  More  extraordinary  still  are  the  figures  that 
represent  the  expenditures  for  the  construction  or  rebuilding  of  depots, 
which,  for  the  last  six  years,  amount  to  a  total  of  about  $36,500,000. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  immense  sum  was  used  upon  the  depots  of 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz.  The  total  investment  in  railroads,  wnich  in 
1888  amounted  to  $160,250,000,  has  been  increased  by  25  per  cent. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  almost  without  exception,  tne  final  cost 
of  construction  greatly  exceeded  the  ori^^inal  estimate  submitted  to  the 
Saxon  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  it.  The  following  table  shows 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  as  submitted  to  the  Government,  and 
the  amount  by  which  the  final  cost  exceeded  the  original  estimate: 


Name  of  depot. 


Bondorf 

Chemitz  (Hilbentdorf) 

Dreiiden 

Freiberg 

Plaeun 

Schwarzenberg 

Radebeul 


Final  cost 


I 


9214,000 

3,640,000 

16,068,600 

1,225,260 

307,250 

800,000 

246,760 


I  Excess  over 
eatimate.  |l 

928,250 

1,186,000 

7,601,000 

663,250 

63,«50 

125,000 

84,250 


Name  of  depot. 


Final  cost. 


Borna >  $373,650 

Mlttweida 298,500 

Wue8tenbrand I  363,500 

Auerbach i  100, 925 

Hohenateln-Ernstthal . . . '  465, 500 

Herlasgruen |  55,000 

Werdau i  587,500 


Excess  over 
estimate. 


9132,400 
37,500 
47,850 
83,050 

115,500 
25,500 

225,000 


In  the  construction  of  new  lines,  the  following  mistaken  estimates 
were  made: 


Name  of  line. 


Kocnigsbrueck  -  Schwep- 

nitz 

Zwoenitz-Schelbenberg  . . 
Johannesgeorgenstadt 


Final  cost 


9395,725 

1,290.500 

195,425 


Excess  over 
estimate. 


Name  of  line. 


r70,725 

236.600 

96,600 


Chemnitz- Wechselburg . 

Reichenbach 

Chemnits-Kleritzsch 

Schwarzbuig-Zwickau . . 


Final  cost. 


92,007.500 

276,500 

1,274,250 

748,740 


Excess  over 
estimate. 


9673,875 

42,250 

500,000 

188,750 


Local  papers  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  railroads  have  almost  reached  the  danger  point.  However, 
it  is  said  that  no  more  heavy  outlays  will  be  necessarv  for  a  consider- 
able time,  as  the  transportation  facilities  are  now  sufiicieht  to  meet  all 
demands,  even  with  a  strong  revival  of  industrial  activity.  Most  of 
the  improvements  were  begun  during  the  period  of  great  prosperity 
in  the  last  decade. 

Of  great  local  significance  is  the  new  Chemnitz  Thalbahn.  After 
twenty  vears  of  preparation  and  three  years  spent  in  construction,  this 
new  railroad  running  down  the  Chemnitz  Valiev  was  opened  on  July 
1,  1902.  It  was  a  great  industrial  need  which  called  the  road  into 
existence.  The  many  small  villages  and  cities  clustering  along  the 
Chemnitz  River  have  been  rapidly  developing  their  textile  and  other 
industries.  Better  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  raw  material  as 
well  as  of  the  manufactured  products  were  desired  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  importance  of  this  new  line  to  the  American  manufacturer  lies 
largely  m  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  competitive  ability  of  the  local 
textile  and  machine  industrv  by  providing  more  rapid  and  cheaper 
means  of  communication  witn  the  immediate  shipping  centers. 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON   SAMPLE  TRUNKS. 

The  Traveling  Salesmen's  Association  of  Germany  recently  petitioned 
the  Prussian  nnni.ster  of  public  works  for  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent 
in  the  freight  rates  on  the  sample  trunks  carried  by  traveling  agents. 
Austria-Hungary  and  other  foreign  countries  are  cited  as  having 
granted  such  reductions.     In  France,  the  Syndicate  of  Commercial 
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Travelers  has  made  a  request  for  the  transportation  of  50  kilograms 
(110  lbs.)  free  of  charge.  Four  railroads  have  granted  the  privilege, 
and  hopes  of  general  concessions  are  entertained.  It  is  held  that,  at 
present,  mercantile  travelers  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  samples 
carried,  thereb}'  diminishing  their  chance  of  sales. 


FREIGHT  AND   PASSENGER   SERVICE. 


During  the  3^ear  1901,  910,957  tons  of  freight  were  received  at 
Chemnitz  and  252,156  tons  were  sent  out.  Tne  passenger  service 
report  shows  that  1,633,915  persons  left  or  took  trains  at  the 
Chemnitz  depots  during  the  year  1901. 


COAL  CONSUMFnON. 


The  total  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  Chemnitz  district,  as 
shown  by  the  amount  received  at  .the  different  coal  depots,  was,  for  the 
year  1900: 


Where  mined. 


stone  coal: 
Zwickau . . 
Dresden... 

Siiesda 

Westphalia 

Total 


Tons. 


173,899 
23,803 
14,407 
30,599 


Where  mined. 


Tons. 


242,006 


Brown  coal: 

AltenbuFR  in  Saxony 

Thurin^a 

Bohemia 

Total 


131,968 

91,431 

691,808 


915,207 


The  price  of  coal  went  up  considerably  during  the  middle  of  the 
year  1901,  but  has  since  fallen.  At  present,  coal  dealers  report  a 
fairly  steady  market.     One  lowrv  (100  centners  or  22,000  pounds)  is 

iuoted  at  117  marks,  or  $27.85,  tor  the  ordinary  grade  of  local  coal. 
In^lish  anthracite  is  quoted  at  5.50  marks,  or  $1.31,  per  hectoliter, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $12.60  per  ton. 


POPULATION. 


In  1895,  the  population  of  Chemnitz  was  161,017;  in  1899,  180,813, 
and  in  1901,  207,156. 


POSTAL   AND  TELEGRAPH    SERVICE. 


The  number  of  letters  (letters,  postal  cards,  printed  matter,  and 
samples)  received  at  the  local  post-office  in  1901  was  21,053,006;  the 
number  sent  was  20,069,998.  The  number  of  packages  (value*  not 
stated)  received  was  1,059,948;  sent,  1,404,488.  With  value  stated, 
the  number  of  packages  was:  Received,  20,654;  sent,  80,638.  The 
number  of  letters,  value  stated,  received  was  63,509;  sent,  80,638. 
Money  orders  were  received  to  the  amount  of  $13,411,110,  and  sent 
to  the  amount  of  $10,654,675.  The  number  of  telegrams  received 
was  10,296;  sent,  71,113.  Postage  charges,  including  telegrams, 
amounted  to  $549,590. 
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MEAT  MARKET. 

The  meat  crisis  is  rapidly  growing  worse  in  Chemnitz,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  high  protective  tariff  is  an  effective 
barrier  against  the  importation  of  live  stock,  while  Germany  herself 
is  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  meat  for  her  people.  As  a  result,  meats 
of  all  kinds  are  rapidly  rising  in  price.  In  Chemnitz,  pork  is  pre- 
dicted to  reach  the  25-cent  pjer  pound  limit  by  October  1.  The  poorer 
people  must  now  look  upon  it  as  a  luxury.  Complaints  are  numerous 
and  bitter.  Appeals  are  made  to  those  m  authority  b}"^  organizations 
and  clubs  of  all  kinds,  while  nei^spapers  everywhere  are  outspoken 
for  the  opening  of  the  borders  to  foreign  live  stock.  The  following  are 
the  current  prices  of  meats  upon  the  retail  market:  Beef,  $0,166;  veal, 
10.166;  pork,  $0,214;  mutton,  $0,166;  bacon,  $0,214;  ham,  $0.2866; 
.sausages  range  all  the  way  from  $0,238  to  $0,381. 

I^ATHER  AND  SHOE  TRADE. 

Manufacturers  of  leather  report  that  the  trade  was  fairly  satisfac- 
tory in  1901  and  the  first  half  of  1902;  but  complaints  are  made  that 
the  heavy  exportation  of  hides  to  the  United  States  is  causing  a  rise 
in  price,  thereby  reducing  the  profits  of  the  trade.  During  the  year 
1901-2,  $75,467.89  worth  of  calfskins  were  exported  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  America. 

The  shoe  trade  is  still  suffering  from  the  general  industrial  depres- 
sion, as  a  result  of  which  a  large  amount  of  stock  was  carried  over 
from  1901  to  1902.  American  shoes,  however,  continue  to  find  an 
expanding  market,  as  illustrated  by  the  pronounced  success  of  the 
American  stores  in  Berlin  and  Frankf ort-on-the-Main.  The  American 
shoe  is  superior  in  style  and  finish,  and  is  put  upon  the  market  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  German  article  of  the  corresponding  class.  Owing 
to  the  extensive  introduction  of  American  shoemakmg  machinery, 
competition  with  the  imported  article  is  developing. 

SOAP  TRADE   OF  SAXONY. 

The  soap  industry  of  Saxony  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  This 
is  due  to  tne  general  ti*ade  depression  and  to  the  extreme  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  soap  fats.  The  increasingly  bad  condition  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  cold  weather  during  the  past  year  have  greatly  reduced 
the  demand  for  soaps.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  prices  have  gone 
up  because  of  the  scarcity  of  lard. 

It  seems  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  American  manufac- 
turers of  substantial  soaps  to  enter  tne  German  market  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  if  care  is  taken  to  cater  to  the  peculiar  ^te  of 
the  German  in  this  article. 

^  NEW   BUILDINGS. 

A  project  that  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  people  of  Chemnitz  is  that 
for  a  large  city  hospital,  the  plan  of  which  was  recentlv  submitted  to 
the  city  authorities  for  approval.  The  building  itself  will  occupy  a 
ground  space  of  30,000  square  ^-ards  and  will  be  located  on  a  lot  of 
some  150,000  square  yards.     The  plans  contain  provisions  for  all  the 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 19 
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modem  and  most  approved  arrangements,  permitting  of  the  isolation 
and  independent  treatment,  in  some  cases  in  separate  buildings,  of  the 
various  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  There  will  be  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  1,017  patients.  The  medical  force  is  to  consist 
of  1  head  doctor,  18  regular  assistants,  and  10  voluntary  phj^sicians. 
Besides  this,  there  is  to  be  a  kitchen,  a  special  heating  plant,  several 
disinfection  rooms,  an  extensive  bathing  establishment,  convalescent 
quarters,  and  adjacent  rooms  for  nurses,  attendants,  superintendents, 
and  a  director.  The  foundation  is  to  be  made  of  heavy  stone  and  the 
rest  of  the  building  of  brick. 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  industrial  stagnation,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  Chenmitz  during 
the  past  year,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and  abutting  upon  the 
newly  opened  street,  a  number  of  large  business  houses  and  a  hotel 
have  gone  up.  Many  concerns  also  remodeled  their  interiors  or  built 
additions.  In  the  residence  portion  of  the  town,  costly  and  luxurious 
dwellings  have  been  erected. 

ANIMAL  CREMATORY. 

On  August  15,  1902,  the  new  crematory  was  opened.  The  erection 
of  this  plant  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  hygienic  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  city.  The  offensive  odors  and  poisonous  gases  which 
spread  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  dumping  grounds  (located  in  a 
forest  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town)  were  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  tourists  and  residents  near  that  quarter.  Now,  dead  animals  of  all 
kinds,  large  and  small,  and  heavy  garbage  are  quickly  and  thoroughly 
disposed  of  by  the  process  of  cremation,  taking  the  form  of  hot-air 
dismtegration.  The  bone  and  glue  products  are  utilized  and  furnish  a 
source  of  income  to  the  establishment. 

The  following  schedule  of  fees  is  established  by  the  city  council  for 
cremation: 

1.  Larare  animals  (horses,  cattle,  asses,  etc.) : 

When  not  afflicted  with  contagious  disease  and  hide  in  uninjured  con- 
dition, owner  to  receive  10  marks  ($2.38) Free. 

When  afflicted  w^ith  contagious  disease  and  hide  to  be  destroyed Free. 

2.  Smaller  animals  (hogs,  goats,  sheep,  dogs,  and  larger  game): 

When  delivered  by  owner  to  the  crematory Free. 

When  sent  for  by  crematory,  hide  intact.  /. $0. 238 

When  without  hide 476 

3.  Smallest  animals  (cats,  small  game,  fowls): 

When  delivered Free. 

When  not  delivered  (first  one) 119 

For  every  succeeding  one 0238 

4.  Cremation  of  parts  of  animals: 

When  delivered  at  crematory Free. 

When  not  delivered,  for  first  10  kilograms  (22  pounds) 1 19 

For  every  succeeding  kilogram  (2.2  pounds) 0238 

5.  Killing  of  animals  outside  of  crematory : 

Ijarge  animals - 238 

Smaller  animals 119 

6.  Feeding  and  care  of —  ♦ 

Large  animals  (per  day) 476 

Smaller  animals  (per  day) 119 

7.  Sending  for  the  same: 

l>arge  animals 952 

Small  animals 476 

8.  Redeeming  and  delivery  of  stray  dog 714 

9.  Use  of  slaughter  rooms,  apparatus,  and  assistance: 

For  kilh'ng  of  large  r.nimal  (and  dissection) 476 

For  small  animals - 238 
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The  crematory  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  make  additional 
charts  in  case  of  special  and  unusual  inconveniences  connected  with 
the  delivery  or  cremation  of  animals. 

WOOD  TRABE. 

The  principal  hard  woods  found  upon  the  local  market  come  from 
Saxony,  Thuringia,  Silesia,  Prussia,  and  America.  Soft  woods  are 
reported  to  have  been  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  Saxony  itself. 
The  Hungarian  market,  which  has  in  the  past  furnished  the  bulk  of 
the  hard  wood  for  the  local  traffic  as  well  as  for  the  general  German 
trade,  is  now  in  a  precarious  condition,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
supply.  The  i*eplanting  of  the  cut  areas  has  been  neglected,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  present  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  about  a  decade, 
while  no  new  supply  from  the  areas  that  are  covered  by  young  wood 
can  be  expected  tor  twenty  years  or  more.  The  exhaustion  of  the  Hun- 
garian forests  will  create  a  splendid  opportunity  for  American  ship- 
pers of  hard  woods  to  enter  the  German  market  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  Full  advantage  of  the  situation  can,  of  course,  not  be 
obtained  unless  special  pains  are  taken  to  cut  slabs  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  barrel  staves  and  keg  bottoms  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  German  keg  and  barrel  sizes.  In  the  shipment,  also, 
care  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  sea  air  from  affecting  the  dark  pigment 
of  the  grain  in  the  wood,  as  it  is  reported  that  chemical  changes  are 
apt  to  occur  which  render  certain  constituents  of  the  wood  cells  solu- 
ble, thereby  injuring  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  barrels  and  kegs 
made  of  such  wood. 

GENERAL. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  encouraging  aspects  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  local  industrial  world,  as  suggested  on  the  early  pages 
of  the  report,  are  apparent  only  in  those  branches  of  industry  that 
enjoy  a  large  iforeign  trade,  for  those  dependent  upon  local  consump- 
tion and  the  home  trade  are  still  depressed.  Dividends  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced  during  the  past  year,  and  in  some  lines  of  industrv, 
reports  show  that  factories  have  been  operating  at  a  loss.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  is  worse.  Lack  of  employment,  reduction  in 
hours,  fall  in  wages,  together  with  a  pronouncea  rise  in  price  of  meats 
and  food  stuffs  in  general,  are  causing  much  misery.  Stocks  have  gone 
down,  and  financial  reports  show  that  discounts  have  been  increased. 
The  intense  international  conmiercial  strife  adds  to  the  straitened 
conditions. 

J.  F.  MoNAGHAN,  Conavl. 

Chemnitz,  Sejjtemher  ^5,  1902, 


COBURG. 

TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Thuringian  States  would  have  suffered  greatly  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  had  not  tne  merchants  of  the  United  States  blessed  them  so  plen- 
tifully with  orders  for  goods.     Business  with  other  foreign  countries 
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amounted  to  practically  nothing,  while  the  demands  of  the  home 
market  were  exceedingly  slight. 

A  great  mistake  has  been  made  by  most  American  buyers  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years  in  ordering  goods  from  the  little  makers  in 
the  mountains  who  accepted  larger  contracts  than  thev  could  hope  to 
fill.     Consequently,  when  delivery  time  came,  the  goods  were  not  com- 

Eleted,  or,  if  completed,  were  wnolly  unlike  original  samples.  The 
ick  of  money  ana  experience  on  the  part  of  the  small  manufacturer 
engendered  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  could  lead  to  but  one 
result;  buyers  from  the  United  States  have  been  compelled  to  ^o  back 
to  doing  business  through  large  and  reliable  merchants  in  the  different 
Thuringian  cities,  in  that  way  getting  not  only  a  better  cla&s  of  goods, 
but  also  having  their  purchases  shipped  correctly  and  in  time  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  different  seasons  in  their  home  market. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  the  exports  from  this  dis- 
trict were  $116,209.37  in  excess  of  those  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  which  had  been  considered  the  banner  year;  and  little  Thu- 
ringia  had  shipped  $3,564,315.28  worth  of  its  dolls,  toys,  china,  glass- 
ware, etc.,  over  the  ocean  to  the  United  States.  During  the  last  three 
months,  the  exports  increased  by  $51,077.60  over  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXPORTS. 

The  better  kinds  of  toys  and  dressed  dolls  were  verj'^  much  more  in 
demand  now  than  in  previous  years.  The  export  of  slate  pencils  nearly 
doubled;  that  of  basket  ware,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  some.  The 
export  of  the  celebrated  product  of  the  "Coburg  Brewery"  has 
increased  markedly,  while  the  shipments  of  the  bitter  waters,  ''Fried- 
erichshalle,"  once  so  well  known  and  used  in  America,  have  almost 
entirely  ceased.  These  bitter  waters  are  among  the  best  of  the  world, 
and  are  a  true  product  of  nature,  unlike  so  many  others  that  are 
"natural"  in  name  only. 

WOOL-SPINNING  INDUSTRY. 

The  German  wool-spinning  factories  did  a  much  better  business  last 
year  than  in  1900,  the  general  improvement  in  the  weaving  centers 
at  Greiz,  Gera,  Meran,  and  other  localities  reacting  beneficially  on  the 
spinning  mills,  and  causing  prices  to  increase  at  a  steady  though  slow 
rate.  Cheaper  fuel  and  an  easier  labor  market  also  contributed  to  the 
general  betterment  of  conditions.  The  tariff  changes  now  under  dis 
cussion  in  th6  German  Eeichsrath  will  not  affect  this  industry. 

As  regards  raw  wool,  sheep  breeding  is  decreasing  rapidly  in  Ger- 
many, the  acreage  under  pasture  is  being  reduced  gradually,  and  cheap 
ocean  freights  have  enabled  Argentine,  Australian,  and  South  African 
breeders  to  underbid  home-grown  wool.  The  fate  of  German  sheep 
breeding  is  sealed. 

OOTTON-SPINNING   INDUSTRY. 

The  cotton-spinning  industry  was  in  rather  a  bad  way.  Out  of  41 
joint-stock  companies,  25  are  said  to  have  paid  no  dividends,  and  only 
0  yielded  more  than  6  per  cent  profit.     The  majority  of  spinners,  I 
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am  informed,  are  now  working  at  a  loss  of  H  to  2i  cents  on  the  pound. 
This  industry  also  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  new  tariff.  The 
reductions  on  counts  under  80  will  have  no  effect,  and  on  coai'se  counts 
German  spinners  can  compete  without  protection.  It  is  even  likely 
that  the  duty  would  be  entirely  abolished  but  for  fear  of  the  market 
being  swamped  with  imported  yarns. 

SILK  WORMS  AND  SILK   SPINNING. 

The  numerous  attempts  to  cultivate  the  silk  worm  (started  in  1830) 
have  failed  completely,  owing  to  the  climate  being  too  severe  for 
growing  the  mulberry  tree. 

The  prices  for  silk  cocoons  in  northern  Ital^  ruled,  on  the  average, 
higher  than  those  paid  last  year.  The  quantity  of  the  harvest,  how- 
ever, was  not  less,  but  the  Quality  in  most  districts  left  much  to  be 
desired.  German  spinners  demand,  therefore,  an  advance  of  from  1 
to  2  francs  (19  to  38  cents)  for  silk  of  the  new  harvest,  and  have  raised 
the  prices  of  their  stock  on  hand  from  one-half  to  1  franc  (9  to  19 
cents).  The  manufacturers  have  negotiated  for  the  new  silk,  but  seem 
unwilling  to  pay  the  high  prices  asked.  Chinese  and  Canton  silks,  in 
which  the  German  market  is  greatly  interested,  have  risen  in  price 
considerably,  and  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  substitute  for  them 
silks  from  other  districts. 

But  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  raw  silk,  many  orders  have  been 
accepted  at  a  loss  simply  to  keep  the  looms  and  operatives  busy. 
Work  is  very  slack;  in  fact  manv  factories  are  running  on  three- 
fourths  time  only,  especially  the  velvet  makers,  and  manufacturers  are 
utilizing  the  present  quiet  times  to  make  up  their  new  collections  of 
samples.  Scotch  patterns  have  found  good  sale,  in  cloth  as  well  as  in 
velvet,  especially  those  with  blue  and  green  ground  colors,  and  fine 
white  stripes.  In  silk  goods,  all  kinds  of  Moir6  patterns,  notably  Moir^ 
I'ay^  on  satin  stripes  or  figures,  seem  to  have  the  call.  The  following 
prices  are  at  present  quoted  for  raw  silk: 

Mail  organdie:  Marku. 

Extra  claae,  17  to  19  threads per  kilogram..  47i  to  48  =|11.30  to  111.42 

ClasB,  17  to  19  threads do 46                        10.95 

7\iTkifih  oi^gandie,  extra  class,  21  to  23 

threads do 46                         10.95 

Japanese  organdie,  extra  twisted,  22  to 

24  threads do 45                        10.71 

Mail  trame,  class  34  to  38  threads,  treble. . .  .do 42i                      10. 12 

Japanese  trame,  twisted  extra,  36  to  40 

threads do 43                        10.23 

Canton  trame,  twisted  class,  36  to  40 

threads,  treble do 33                         7.85 

CERAMICS. 

The  second  most  important  industry  in  this  district  is  ceramics;  and 
in  order  to  review  correctly  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  July  1, 1902,  and  to  consider  carefully  the  outlook  for  the  future, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  tie  present  general  condition 
of  the  trade. 

Many  trade  journals  seemed  inclined  to  paint  the  outlook  at  the 
beginning  of  1902  in  colors  too  rosy.  These  hopeful  views  were  jus- 
tified only  in  so  far  as  the  last  few  months  have  not  changed  the  situa- 
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tion  for  the  worse.  Trade  is  still  rather  slow,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  disastrous  consequences  of  1901  are  overcome.  In 
Thurinffen,  most  of  the  potteries  are  engaged  in  the  export  trade,  and 
as  the  United  States  has  been  an  especially  good  customer,  they  were 
fairly  busy.  The  trade  with  America  is  of  vital  interest  to  them, 
especially  at  the  present  time  when  the  home  market  is  just  recover- 
ing fromJ:he  recent  crisis.  England  is  the  next  most  important  buyer, 
but  even  the  end  of  the  Boer  war  has  not  yet  brought  so  stimulating 
an  influence  to  bear  on  the  exports  from  here  to  that  country  as  was 
hoped  for.  On  the  other  hand,  much  coronation  ware,  such  as  cups 
ana  saucers,  tumblers,  etc.,  have  been  made  in  this  district  and  shipped 
to  England.  Yet  these  extraordinary  purchases  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  regular  trade,  and  as  the  postponement  of  the  coronation  ceremonies 
has  undoubtedly  caused  ifnmense  loss  to  London  dealers,  they  will  nat- 
urally be  very  cautious  buyera  in  the  coming  fall.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  conditions  will  be  decidedly  improved  in  the  near  future. 
Evidently,  American  buyers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  and 
prices  for  crockery  are  lower  now  than  for  some  years  past.  How- 
ever, combinations  have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  cutting 
of  quotations  too  much.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  done  against 
these  combinations,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  they  seem  to  be  rather 
successful.  The  idea  of  forming  trade  combinations  seems  to  appeal 
to  the  Germans.  The  Central  Union  of  German  Industries  especially 
is  advocating  vigorously  the  cause  of  syndicates,  but  so  far  without 
practical  results.  In  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ware,  the  success  of 
the  Coburger  Einkaufsvereinigung  is  significant — 54  factories  com- 
bined in  order  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  wholesale  rates  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  their  raw  materials,  especially  fuel.  From  a  small  beginning, 
this  combination  has  grown  to  considerable  size.  It  is  partly  due  to 
the  Coburg  Union  that,  in  this  district,  the  prices  of  coal  went  down  as 
far  as  they  did.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  abnor- 
mally high  rates  for  this  commodity  of  the  previous  year  could  not  pre- 
vail in  a  period  of  general  depression  like  that  of  the  present.  The 
coal  syndicates,  however,  made  every  attempt  to  keep  up  the  abnormal 
prices  and  to  reduce  production  by  working  shorter  hours  and  dis- 
charging many  of  their  men.  Following  are  some  of  the  prices  per  10 
tons  for  coal  used  in  this  district:  The  Sfichsische  Steinkohle,  from  the 
Von  Arnim  mines,  175  to  185  marks  (^1.65  to  $44.03);  Bohemian  coal, 
from  the  Sulkow  mines,  reduced  from  162  to  142  marks  ($38.66  to 
$33.80);  from  the  Paucraz  mine,  from  150  to  138  marks  ($35.70  to 
$32.84);  from  the  Boghead  mine,  from  150  to  130  marks  ($35.70 
to  $30.94);  the  very  light  brown  coal  from  the  Britannia  mines,  from 
61  to  53  marks  ($14.52  to  $12.61).  Other  independent  mines  reduced 
their  price  in  the  same  proportion.  Of  the  raw  materials  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  crockery  or  china,  clay  is  the  most  important.  The 
standard  china  clay  of  Germany  and  Austria  is  that  of  Zettlitz,  which  is 
not  only  exceedingly  pure  but  is  also  more  plastic  than  the  English  china 
clay  which  is  sometimes  used.  There  are  still  old  practical  potters  who 
claim  it  impossible  to  make  good  hard  spar  porcelain  without  using 
Zettlitz  clay,  and  this  explains  why  the  syndicate  that  controls  the  out- 
put of  the  2ettlitz  mines  has  been  able  to  keep  up  a  price  of  570  to  580 
marks  ($135.66  to  $138.04)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  white 
kaolins,  such  as  the  kaolin  of  Hirschau,  which  can  be  bought  f .  o.  b. 
factory  in  Thuringia  at  208  marks  ($49.50).    There  is  rather  an  abun- 
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dance  of  kaolins  in  Germany,  but  plastic  clays  that  burn  white  are 
very  scarce,  and  there  is  not  one  that  could  compare  favorably  with 
some  of  our  Indiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  or  Texas  clays. 

GOVERNMENT   INSURANCE   DUES. 

Laboring  under  the  burden  of  expensive  fuel  and  with  very  few 
iuivantages  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  raw  materials,  the  German 
manufacturer  is  burdened  with  taxes  for  Krankon,  Invaliden,  Alters, 
and  Unfallversicherung  (Government  insurance  for  sickniess,  age,  and 
accident),  which  have  to  be  paid,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  condi- 
tions of  trade  and  which  annually  draw  from  the  industry  millions 
of  marks.  In  looking  over  the  transactions  of  meetings  of  manufac- 
turers held  within  the  last  few  months,  one  is  astonished  to  note  how 
much  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  such  questions 
as  accident  and  other  insurance.  Social  reform  is  undoubtedly  an 
excellent  thing;  but  when  a  nation  that,  for  its  commercial  development, 
is  dependent  upon  the  international  market  goes  so  much  farther  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  such  reforms,  it  must  face  the  danger  of  seri- 
ously handicapping  its  own  industries.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  Ger- 
man industry  should  the  German  manufacturer  finally  spend  more  time 
in  studying  social  problems  than  in  advancing  technical  progress  or 
in  improvmg  methods  that  have  become  antiquated.  Thuringia  has 
ceramic  factories,  where  the  slip  house  is  2  or  3  miles  from  the  works 
to  which  the  clay  has  to  be  transported  by  wagon;  plants  where  the 
decorator  has  a  ten-minute  walk  from  his  shop  to  carry  his  work  to  the 
kiln — and  it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  such  cases;  Of  course, 
there  are  factories  equipped  with  every  modern  device,  but  the  majority 
find  it  much  easier  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  the  workingman  than  to 
change  their  method  of  manufacture. 

The  labor  paper  of  the  operative  potters  describes  the  condition  in 
one  porcelain  factory  as  follows:  A  jiggerman  in  four  and  one-half  days' 
work  produced  600  cups,  for  which  he  was  paid  22  pfennigs  (5.24  cents) 
per  hundred,  or  a  total  of  11  marks  ($2.62).  From  this  sum  there  was 
deducted:  for  clav,  2.04  marks  (48.6  cents)  (one  wedge  of  clay  weigh- 
ing 20  kilograms  (44  pounds),  costing  4  pfennig  (0.9  cents) ;  for  kranken 
und  invaliden  insurance,  66  pfennig  (13  cents);  so  that  the  man  actually 
received  for  four  and  one-naif  days'  labor  8.40  marks,  or,  in  round 
figures,  $2.10.  Another  instance  cited  is  that  of  an  apprentice  boy, 
wno  in  six  days  made  1,600  silucers,  at  18  pfennig  (4.2  cents)  per  100, 
or  2.88  marks.  From  this  amount  there  was  deducted  0.80  mark 
(19  cents)  for  clay  and  0.17  mark  (4  cents)  for  insurance,  leaving  him 
1.91  marks,  or  48  cents,  for  the  week's  work.  But  even  if  the  factorv 
had  been  in  operation  only  four  days  a  week,  the  amount  of  work 
turned  out  would  still  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  produced 
by  American  workmen.  We  have  to  take  into  considemtion  the  Ger- 
man system,  which  expects  the  jiggerman  to  do  many  things  for  which 
cheap  help  would  be  employed  in  the  States.  In  the  cases  mentioned 
by  the  laoor  paper,  probably  the  lowest  figures  are  given.  In  other 
instances,  iiggermen  are  reported  to  earn  as  much  as  2.60  marks  (60 
cents)  per  day.  The  earnings  of  decorators  seems  to  vary  a  great  deal. 
Some  shops  report  wages  of  11  marks  ($2.62),  14  marks  ($3.33),  16 
marks,  (13.81),  20  marks  ($4.76),  and  even  30  marks  ($7.14)  per  week — 
^  all  piecework.    The  owners  of  these  plants  also  claim  to  nave  other 
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men  at  work  who  earn  in  the  same  time  40  marks  ($9.52).  45  marks 
(110.71),  60  marks  (11.90),  66  marks  (|13.eS3),  or  60  marks  ($14.28). 
The  average  of  both  statements  is  probably  the  truth.  laborers 
receive  from  1.50  to  1.76  marks  (36  to  42  cents)  per  day. 

Outside  of  paying  low  wages,  the  German  factories  deduct  on  account 
of  bad  workmanship,  for  every  piece  that  comes  defective  from  the 
kiln,  in  some  cases,  three  to  four  times  the  amount  paid  for  making 
the  ware.  Until  recentl v,  it  was  a  general  custom  for  all  pieceworkers 
to  furnish  their  own  light,  or,  in  cases  where  the  working  room  was 
lighted  by  electricity,  to  pav  a  certain  amount  to  the  firm  for  light. 
This  system,  however,  has  oeen  abolished  in  Bavaria  within  the  last 
year,  on  account  of  a  decision  bv  the  Government,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  custom  is  also  gradually  disappearing  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  reduction  of  wages  amounted  durmg  the  last  year,  on  an 
average,  to  from  6  to  15  per  cent.  In  some  factories,  the  decrease  was 
even  greater;  others  paid  at  the  old  rate,  but  did  not  run  full  time  or 
else  increased  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day's  work.  Very  few  firms 
were  able  to  keep  up  the  same  conditions  as  before.  But  notwith- 
standing these  facts,  there  was  no  serious  labor  trouble,  the  men  being 
well  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  general  trend  of  the  trade. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  given  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  TOpfereiberufsgenossenschaft,  the  Verband  Kerami- 
scher  Gewerke,  ana  of  other  stock  companies,  that  are  forced  by  law 
to  publish  yearly  statements  of  their  business. 

POTTERY. 

The  Topfereiberufsgenossenschaft  comprises  all  the  ceramic  plants 
of  Germany.  At  its  meeting  at  Berlin  (June  5,  1902),  it  was  stated 
that  the  number  of  ceramic  plants  had  increased  by  18  during  the  last 
year.  The  Berufsgenossenschaf  t  has  a  membership  of  1,014  concerns, 
with  a  total  of  76,132  workingmen  insured  against  accidents.  The 
general  depression  of  the  trade  did  not,  however,  allow  a  great  increase 
m  the  nuniber  of  hands  employed.  Compared  with  1900,  we  find  only 
372  more  persons  working  in  ceramics,  and  this  slight  increase  was 
caused  by  the  starting  of  the  18  new  firms  mentioned  above.  Among 
the  new  establishments  are  5  porcelain  factories,  1  white  granite  fac- 
tory, 3  stoneware  plants,  6  factories  making  tiles,  and  3  firms  manu- 
facturing common  earthenware. 

The  V  erband  Keramischer  Gewerke  Deutschlands,  once  the  fore- 
most potters'  association  of  this  country,  has  106  membei's.  Upon 
being  asked  to  give  their  experience  during  the  past  year,  only  57  of 
the  106  responded,  and  of  these,  25  said  tnat  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  by  them  decreased,  23  said  it  remained  about  the  same,  and 
only  9  could  report  an  increase  of  trade.  The  decrease  in  business 
naturally  varies.  Some  porcelain  manufacturers  talk  about  losing 
anywhere  from  15  per  cent  to  33i  per  cent  of  their  trade,  while  the 
white  granite  factories  report  an  average  decrease  of  10  per  cent. 

Following  are  the  dividends  of  some  porcelain  factories,  as  published 
in  the  trade  journals: 

Increased:  Porzellanfabrik  Triptis,  8  per  cent  (1900,  5  per  cent); 
Porzellanfabrik  Tirschenreuth,  6  per  cent  (1900,  4  per  cent);  Unger 
&  Schilde,  Porzellanfabrik  Roschutz,  6  per  cent  (1900,  3^  per  cent); 
Porzellanfabrik  Eauenstein,  7  per  cent  (1900,  5  per  cent). 
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Same  as  last  year:  Porzellanfabrik  Kahia,  30  per  cent;  Porzellanfa- 
brik  Unterweisbach,  12  per  cent;  Philipp  Rosenthall-Selb,  10  per  cent; 
Porzellanfabrik  Limbacn,  8  per  cent. 

Decreased:  Porzellanfabrik  KlosterVeilsdorf,  10  per  cent  (1900, 12i 
m^rcent);  Ilmenauer  Porzellanfabrik,  9  per  cent  (1900,  11  per  cent); 
rorzellanfabrik  SchOnwald,  7  per  cent  (1900,  9  per  cent);  Sitzendorfre 
Porzellanfabrik,  loss  $7,000  (last  year,  4i  per  cent  dividend). 

In  regard  to  white  granite  factories,  business  was  best  with  those 
firms  that  make  kitchen  implements  and  other  articles,  such  as  the 
Wachtersbacher  Steingutfabrik.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  con- 
cerns did  not  publish  their  statements,  although  I  find  that  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Steingutfabrik  Grohn  paid  11  per  cent  (last  year,  10  per  cent); 
OTitel,  Kunsttopferei,  2  per  cent  (last  year,  1  per  cent),  and  Steingut- 
fabrik SOrnewitz,  7  per  cent  (last  year,  7  per  cent.) 

All  other  bmnches  of  the  trade  in  stoneware  were  fairly  prosperous. 

The  concerns  making  tiles  were,  however,  very  much  handicapped 
by  the  increasing  import  of  French,  Bohemian,  and,  of  late,  Italian 
tiles;  and  those  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  prod- 
ucts had  a  very  poor  year. 

Thonwaarenfaurik  Neufahrn  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  $30,000; 
Annawerk  Oeslau,  near  Coburg,  declared  6  per  cent  (1900,  lOper  cent); 
Theo.  Neizert,  Beudorf,  lost  $5,900  (1900,  4  per  cent  divideno);  Gross- 
almeroder  Thonwerke,  2  per  cent  (1900,  5  per  cent);  Pfalzische  Cha- 
motte  &  Thonwerke  Griinstadt,  4  per  cent  (1900, 10  per  cent);  Deutsche 
Steinzougfabrik  Friedrichsfeld,  19  per  cent  (1900,  19  per  cent);  Ernst 
Feichert,SachsischeOfenfabrik(Fayence),  lOper  cent(1900, 15  percent); 
Schorn  &  Bourdois,  in  Dusseldorf ,  loss  $14,989 (last  year,  $4,061  profit); 
Didier,  Stettin,  10  per  cent  (1900,  25  per  cent);  Thonindustrie  Kiingen- 
berg,  loss  32,994  marks  ($7,853);  Theo.  A.  Markowskv,  Meipen,  loss 
76,739  marks  ($18,264);  Chamottefabrik  Munsterberg,  8  per  cent  (1900, 
11  per  cent);  Greppiner  Werke,  7t  per  cent  (1900,  8i  per  cent.) 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  complete  list,  as  actually  only  a  small  number 
of  firms  give  out  public  statements.  I  trust,  however,  that  even  these 
few  examples  will,  better  than  a  lengthy  article  on  that  subject,  demon- 
strate the  condition  of  the  pottery  trade  in  Geimany. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Automobiles  of  American  make  have  never  been  introduced  into 
this  part  of  Germany,  and  owing  to  the  high  prices  asked,  I  doubt 
whetner  there  would  be  much  sale  for  them.  If  a  depot  run  by  a 
local  American  house  were  started,  something  might  be  done,  but  all 
dealei*s  here  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  automobiles 
and  bicycles  from  the  Unitea  States,  even  going  so  far  as  to  warn  the 
public  m  the  daily  newspapers  against  using  our  machines,  and  ])rand- 
mg  them  inferior  to  the  article  '^made  in  Germany." 

OYSTEKS. 

Fresh  oysteis  have  had  considemble  sale  here  during  the  past  win- 
ter months.  They  are  shipped  to  this  city  via  Hamburg,  and  are 
received  in  very  fair  condition. 
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RUBBER  GOODS. 

American  rubber  goods  are  excellent  sellers,  and  if  a  little  more 
effort  were  made  to  market  our  rubber  overshoes,  a  big  business  mi^ht 
also  be  built  up  in  that  class  of  merchandise.  Russian  rubbers,  which 
are  rather  heavy  and  clumsy,  at  present  lead  all  other  kinds  in  the 
amount  sold. 

STOVES. 

Our  cooking  and  heating  stoves  have  a  virgin  field  open  to  them  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  man  who  has  pluck  enough  to  intro- 
duce properly  the  genuine  American  furnace  wul  no  doubt  re^p  a  rich 
harvest. 

EXPORT  OP  DOLLS. 

The  last  fiscal  year  has  been  a  very  poor  one  for  this  trade  in 
Thuringia;  in  fact,  it  has  come  almost  to  a  standstill. 

With  Great  Britain,  business  has  been  the  dullest  in  many  years. 
The  class  of  goods  exported  thither  has  also  been  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  owing  largely  to  the  Boer  war.  The  many  small  doll  and 
toy  factories,  which  have  sprung  up  in  England  itself  recently,  and 
which  will  no  doubt  in  time  fully  supply  the  demand  there,  have  also 
seriously  affected  the  Thuringian  industry. 

The  demand  of  Canada  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  dolls  and  toys  from 
this  district  has  remained  steady.    . 

Australia  buys  most  of  her  Thuringian  goods  through  London  agents 
of  local  houses  and  has  sent  in  some  quite  extensive  orders.  This  trade 
is  on  the  increase. 

With  other  British  colonies,  no  direct  business  is  done;  hence  it  is 
hard  to  judge  how  much  their  trade  is  worth.  I  imagine,  however, 
from  conversations  with  local  merchants,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
figuring  out. 

The  doll  trade  with  Austria-Hungary  is  epitomized  by  a  well-posted 
merchant  as  follows:  *'On  account  of  the  high  import  duties  and  the 
very  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  customs  laws  and  rules,  what  used 
to  be  a  very  important  business  for  us  is  now  reduced  to  a  minimum." 
And  I  am  told  tnat  these  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  France. 

With  Ital}'^,  trade  has  decreased  year  by  year,  and  there  are  no  pros- 
pects for  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

There  never  has  been  much  demand  for  Thuringian  dolls  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  the  present  outlook  for  business  with  those  countries 
is  no  brighter  than  heretofore. 

As  the  duty  on  dolls,  toys,  ete.,  in  Switzerland  is  onljr  20  francs 
(13.86)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds),  considerable  business  is  done  "With 
that  country,  and  in  return  the  Swiss  send  quite  a  number  of  their 
watches,  musical  boxes,  boots  and  shoes,  eto.,  to  supply  the  local 
demand  for  these  articles. 

The  business  with  Holland  and  Belgium  is  considerable,  but  con- 
sists mostly  of  cheap-grade  goods.  The  high  tariffs  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  and  Norway  prohibit  trade  with  those  countries. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  owing  to  its  high  duties  on  such  articles 
as  are  manufacturea  in  Thuringian,  is  gradually  ceasing  to  import 
goods  from  this  district. 
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Brazil  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  have  never  been  large 
purchasers  of  Thuringian  dolls  and  toys.  What  few  are  bought  are  of 
a  very  cheap  grade. 

Mexico  was  once  a  very  big  buyer  of  local  products,  but  of  late 
years  has  not  been  so,  owing  to  her  increased  import  duties,  which 
prohibit  the  low-priced  articles  being  sold  at  a  profit. 

Before  the  Spanish-American  war,  Cuba  was  a  good  consumer  for 
the  better  grades  of  toys,  dolls,  china,  etc. ,  but  during  the  past  few 
years,  this  trade  has  fallen  off  greatly. 

Trade  with  Central  America  is  not  at  all  lively  at  the  present  time, 
and  shows  no  siens  of  becoming  so  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  Far  East,  very  little  business  is  done  direct,  this  trade  being 
in  the  hands  of  London  buyers. 

CATALOGUES. 

I  wish  to  again  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  fact 
that  the  sending  of  catalogues  printed  in  English  to  Germanv  is  simply 
a  waste  of  time  and  money.  If  they  want  to  advertise  their  goods 
abroad,  they  should  first  get  their  advertising  matter  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  country  whose  trade  they  seek;  then,  there  would 
be  much  less  risk  of  its  being  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  Not 
only  must  our  exporters  pay  more  attention  to  details  such  as  this,  but 
they  must  also  overcome  certain  national  prejudices  (and  the  latter  is 
no  small  consideration)  before  they  can  hope  to  see  the  sale  of  their 
goods  established  firmly  in  this  market.  The  thrift  and  shrewdness 
tliat  have  gained  for  them  the  patronage  of  their  own  country  should 
not  be  abandoned  when  they  seek  the  trade  of  others. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

An  American  boot  and  shoe  concern  has  invaded  the  German  market 
during  the  last  two  years  by  opening  large  stores  at  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort, and  by  prompt  business  methods  and  excellent  goods,  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  American  footwear  popular  in  this 
country.  If  others  of  our  manufacturers  would  follow  the  example  set 
by  this  plucky  firm — that  of  importing  and  selling  its  own  goods  and 
not  allowing  them  to  get  into  the  hands  of  competing  German  houses — 
the  so-called  ''American  commercial  invasion^'  would  be  much  more 
serious  and  far-reaching  than  it  is  or  ever  will  be  under  present 
methods. 

DRIED  FRXnTS. 

The  American  dried-fruit  business  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  it 
should.  Although  a  "compot"  (dried,  preserved,  or  stewed  fruit) 
loving  nation,  the  Germans,  especially  of  central  and  southern  Ger- 
many, consume  very  little  of  the  finer  classes  of  our  dried  fruit.  No 
German  dinner  is  complete  without  its  dish  of  "compot,"  and  one 
would  think  that  the  United  States,  with  its  splendid  fruit  products, 
would  be  a  keen  competitor  for  this  trade.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  a  number  of  our  large  fruit-drying  and 
fruit-growing  concerns  to  jointly  place  a  number  of  cases,  filled  with 
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the  be.st  specimens  of  their  products,  in  some  twelve  or  fifteen  stores 
in  as  many  different  cities  of  the  interior.  Our  exporters  are  paying 
too  much  attention  to  the  coast  cities  and  far  too  little  to  the  good 
markets  inland.  This  is,  indeed,  a  fact  that  can  not  be  too  thoroughly 
looked  into  by  anyone  interested  in  promoting  our  trade  with  all  parts 
of  Germany. 

HARDWARR  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

American  hardware  and  agricultural  implements  have,  1  am  happy 
to  state,  made  good  strides  forward  in  this  district,  though  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  here  for  up-to-date  representatives  of  our  agri- 
cultural machinery  to  make  profitable  sales.  Such  agents  mi^ht 
exhibit  their  goods  at  the  country  cattle  fairs,  to  attract  tne  attention 
of  the  real  users  of  farm  machinery — the  small  farmers.  And  this  is 
'where  illustrated  catalo^es  printed  in  German  would  prove  valuable, 
for  it  is  onl}'^  after  talking  the  matter  over  all  winter  that  the  village 
elders  determine  what  shall  be  bought  for  the  common  use  of  their 
community. 

The  sales  of  American  coal  during  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
but  little.  Coal  importers  are  not  pushing  this  trade  as  they  should. 
What  samples  were  sent  here  gave  satisfaction,  but  I  am  told  by  local 
manufacturers  that,  owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  getting  our  coal  when 
needed,  no  regular  business  has  been  established. 

HORSES. 

I  wish  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of  American  horse  shippers  to 
the  good  market  for  carriage  horses  in  this  and  neighboring  districts. 
Horses  raised  in  the  Eastern  States  get  along  better  here  than  those 
brought  from  the  West — a  fact  probably  due  to  the  stony  character  of 
this  part  of  Germany. 

FIRE   ENQINES. 

Chemical  fire  engines,  if  not  too  expensive,  would  be  good  sellers  in 
all  the  small  towns  and  villages  which  possess  only  the  old-fashioned 
hand  pumps. 

FLOUR. 

Wheat  flour  is  beginning  at  last  to  be  recognized  as  a  good  food 
product  in  this  part  of  Germany  and  is  selling  well.  The  bakers, 
nowever,  have  been  hard  to  convince  of  its  value. 

PINEAPPLES. 

Pineapples,  preserved  whole  or  cut  up,  are  a  good  selling  article 
here.^  A  very  inferior  variety  of  this  fruit  put  up  in  tins  at  Singa- 
pore is  in  greatest  demand.  In  my  opinion,  our  excellent  home  article 
could  compete  successfully  with  the  oingapore  product  in  the  German 
markets. 
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Valtie  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Cohnrg  to  the  United  States  of 

America  during  the  year  ending  June  .iO,  190J, 


Artificial  glass  eyea 

Rackets 

Cotton  textures  and  yams . 

I'olle*  and  toys 

DnigSf  chemicals,  paints, 

colors 

( Jla«rt  ware 

<  ilove  leather 

Gun« 

Hardware 

Marbles: 

China 

iilasB 

Masks 

Mineral  waters 

l*aintings  on  china 

Paper  ware 

Papier-mach^^  ware   and 
fancy  goods 


CoBUKG,  July  i,  lOiM, 


$1,338.11 

11,612  39 

36, 563. 90 

1,806,322.87 


11,647.94 

122,071.26 

2,897.13 

23,  700.  25 

3, 715.  87 

16, 202. 03 
14, 259, 02 

9, 103. 11 
352.84 

6, 927. 42 
11,745.02 

1,688.78 


Pon»elain  and  ptone  warc^ 
Slate  pencils  and  slat  ph.  . 

Steel  and  iron  ware 

Whet*«tone8 

Wine,  l>eer,  brdndien  . . . 

Woo<lcn  ware 

Woolens 

Sundries 


$1,3^)0,237.95 
20,  f)65. 95 
14,576.76 

6,721.98 
23, 323.  69 

2,  :^64. 09 
23,971.27 

2,  Oa5.  65 


Total  in  U.  S.  gold.     3, 564,  315.  28 
Previous  year 3, 449, 105. 91 


Increase 


254,  a57.  a5 


Decrease 

Votal  increm*t'   for 
fiscal  1901-2 


139, 647. 68 
1 15, 209.  37 


Oliver  J.  D.  Hughes, 

Corund'  General, 


COLOGNE. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  industrial  condition  of  this 
part  of  Germany  since  my  last  annual  report.  Business,  which  began 
to  decline  about  the  middle  of  1900,  according  to  official  statements, 
has  been  growing  steadily  worse. 

Overproduction,  togetner  with  the  closing  of  certain  foreign  mar- 
kets to  German  manufactures,  are  probably  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  general  trade  reaction.  Money  is  scarce,  pnces  have  tumbled, 
and  many  firms  that  had  purchasea  raw  material  at  high  rates  have 
been  forced  to  sell  their  manufactured  products  at  a  loss,  discharge 
large  numbers  of  their  employees,  and  reduce  wages. 

To  take  care  of  the  many  men  tnrown  out  of  employment  on  account 
of  hard  times,  German  officials  have  ordered  extensive  public  improve- 
ments in  the  cities  most  seriously  affected  by  the  depression.  For 
example,  the  city  of  Cologne  has  expended  more  money  for  improve- 
ments during  the  past  year  than  in  any  two  previous  years,  and  many 
persons  unable  to  secure  employment  at  their  trade  have  been  given 
work  by  the  various  municipal  departments. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Iron  and  coal,  the  chief  industries  of  this  district,  have  been  affected 
most  seriously  by  the  depression;  and  although,  during  the  past  few 
months,  xnAny  iron  manufacturers  have  secured  from  American  firms 
large  orders  for  spiegel  iron  and  steel  bars,  it  is  claimed  that  the  prices 
received  have  been  exceedingly  low.  But  even  at  no  profit  at  all,  the 
mills  prefer  to  operate  and  await  better  times  rather  than  shut  down 
completely. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  during  11)00, 
1901,  and  the  first  six  months  of  1902: 


Quarter  ended — 

March  31,  1900 

June  30. 1900 

September  30, 1900 
December  81. 1900. 
March  31, 1901 


Iron. 

1 

Steel. 

$5,608.35 
8,173.12 

21,173.56 
6,567.86 
6,437.47 

812,688.73 
20,478.76 
17,098.88 
22,354.44 
17,386.00 

Iron. 


Quarter  ended — 

June  30.1901 $5,193.06 

September  30, 1901 ...      5, 879. 35 
December  31 ,  1901  . . .   237, 433. 19 

March  31. 1902 i  124, 907. 25 

June  80, 1902 ■    58,578.03 


Steel. 


$26,203.91 
33, 2:«.  65 
190,761.30 
322,224.20 
844,127.66 


PORT  STATISTICS. 


There  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  traffic  at  the  port  of  Cologne  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


ARRIVALS. 


Upstream . . . 
Downstream 


DEPARTURK8. 


Upstream  ... 
Downstream 


1900. 


ShlpH. 


2,438 
3,405 


3.353 
2,290 


Tons. 


398, 585 
192,976 


135,723 
131,077 


1901. 


Ships. 


2, 415 
2,924 


2, 852 
2,279 


Tons. 


384,678 
112,075 


107,263 
120,350 


Concerning  the  industrial  prospects  for  the  future,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  slight  improvement  has  recently  been  noticed,  and  a  further 
increase  may  be  expected,  providing  production  is  limited  to  a  reason- 
able degree. 

Chas.  E.  Babnes,  Consvl, 

Cologne,  August  ^8^  1902. 


CREFEIiD. 

Industrial  conditions  in  this  district  show  no  decided  change  from 
the  preceding  twelve  months;  the  general  business  depression  which 
began  in  1900  still  continues.  The  chief  industries — silk  and  velvet — 
however,  suffered  less  from  the  unfavorable  conditions  than  did  other 
branches. 

The  total  sales  have  not  materially  diminished,  but  prices  could  not 
be  advanced,  and  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  activity  in  most  industries. 
The  South  African  war  has  also  been  instrumental  to  no  small  extent 
in  decreasing  the  total  trade  of  the  Empire.  The  exports  and  imports 
of  Germany  during  the  last  two  calendar  years  have  been: 


Year. 


EXPORTS. 


1900 
1901 


Decrease  of 


IMPORTS. 


1900 
1901 


Decrease  of 


Million 
marks. 


4,611.4 
4,431.4 


180.0 


5, 765. 6 
6,421.2 


United  States 
currencj-. 


SI,  097, 518, 200 
1,064,673,200 


42,840,000 


344.4 


1,372,212,800 
1,290.246,600 

81,967.200 
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SILK. 

The  general  depression  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  distinctly 
felt  in  the  silk  inaustry.  Most  or  the  factories  have  been  reasonably 
busy,  but  in  some,  periods  of  idleness  could  not  be  avoided.  The 
demand  for  silks  does  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  have  decreased, 
although  prices  are  lower.  But  as  these  gooas  are  continually  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  a  return  of  normal  conditions  would  warrant  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future  welfare  of  this  industry. 

Business  with  England  has  in  the  main  been  satisfactory;  however, 
the  influence  of  the  South- African  war  and  the  competition  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  were  felt.  The  immense  business  of  former 
years  with  the  United  States,  because  of  the  high  tariffs  and  the  tre- 
mendous progress  made  by  the  factories  of  that  country,  has  been 
reduced  to  scarcely  more  tfian  the  supplying  of  special  articles. 

The  raw-silk  trade  of  the  past  year  may  be  considered  as  satisfac- 
tory. Although  profits  were  not  large,  they  were  better  than  were 
expected,  considenn^  the  unfavorable  political  and  financial  conditions. 
Pnces  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  very  low.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  stocks  of  raw  silk,  particularly  in  Yokohama,  were 
large;  early  in  the  year,  however,  an  increased  demand  stimulated 

{►rices.  The  heavy  purcnases  by  America  were  especially  significant, 
n  June,  prices  showed  material  advances,  and  under  the  innuence  of 
a  steady  world  demand,  continually  went  upward.  The  year  closed 
with  the  raw-silk  business  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  was  unfavorable  to  the  spun-silk  trade; 
the  price  fell  about  11  cents  per  pound.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  change  for  the  better. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  spun  silk  for  both  velvet  and  silk 
goods.  The  loss  in  price  has  not  only  regained,  but  also  advanced  to 
beyond  that  of  the  preceding  January.  The  largest  demand  was  for 
the  cheaper  qualities. 

VELVETS. 

The  past  year  did  not  again  witness  the  severe  slump  in  raw  materials 
which  m  1900  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  velvet  trade.  The  price 
of  silk,  schappe,  and  cotton  yam  went  below  even  the  low  prices  of 
December,  but  in  May  and  June,  the  quotations  for  silk  schappe  began 
to  pick  up,  continuing  to  advance  irregularly  until  the  highest  price  of 
January  was  reached  and  exceeded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of 
cotton  yam  remained  at  the  low  point  reached  in  June.  The  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  prices  of  raw  material  so  affected  the  trade  that 
only  with  difiaculty  was  the  fall  business  closed  at  profitable  prices. 

FmiSHERS'   STBIEE. 

A  strike  occurred  among  the  velvet  finishers,  lasting  from  the  latter 
part  of  July  until  the  middle  of  September,  1901.  It  was  caused  by 
about  300  velvet  shearers  demanding  a  20  per  cent  increase  of  pay  and 
certain  modifications  of  the  wage  scale.  Their  places  were  filled  by 
workmen  from  the  other  branches  of  the  industry,  and  the  factories 
suffered  only  a  small  loss.  Very  few  of  the  strikers  have  as  yet 
returned  to  their  places. 
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DYEING. 

Business  with  the  silk  and  velvet  factories  has  been  quite  good.  The 
amount  of  silk  and  schappe  colored  was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  coloring  of  schappe  for  the  velvet  factories  was  especially  satis- 
factory. 

The  business  for  cotton  velvet  was  very  good  for  the  first  half  of 
the  vear,  but  decreased  during  the  last  half.  Very  little  cotton  for 
cloth  was  colored.  Despite  the  low  prices  of  1900,  they  were  still 
further  reduced  in  1901.  Piece  dyeing  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
dyehouses  have  established  uniform  prices,  which  has  somewhat 
improved  conditions. 

The  tot%l  paid  for  dyeing  amounted  to  10  million  marks. 

COTTON-SPINNING   MILLS. 

The  hope  for  improvement  in  the  cotton -spinning  industry  in  Ger- 
miany,  during  the  year  1901,  was  not  realized.  A  report  of  the  incor- 
porated companies  of  Germany  (numbering  44  concerns,  with  a  total  of 
about  2  million  spindles  and  a  combined  capital  of  about  $10,472,000, 
or,  including  loans,  $20,700,000)  says  that  only  11  companies  will  be 
able  to  declare  a  dividend,  and  that  some  of  the  mills  have  been  oper- 
ated at  a  loss. 

Under  steadily  declining  prices  and  altogether  unsatisfactory^  condi- 
tions, the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  1901  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  year  closed  with  a  situation  amounting  to  a  real  crisis.  The 
unfortunate  results  in  this  industry  during  the  past  year  would  seem 
to  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  cotton  goods  as  to 
the  fluctuating  and  generally  declining  price  of  raw  cotton. 

The  improvement  in  the  Krefelder  Spinnerei  have  been  completed. 
Its  capacity  has  been  enlarged  from  45,111  spindles  to  53,250  spindles 
for  spinning  and  1,760  spindles  for  twisting.  The  plant  is  now 
equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery. 

The  diflSculty  in  securing  skillful  operators  has  not  }■  et  been  fully 
overcome,  but  as  the  efforts  being  made  to  educate  workmen  for  the 

Eurpose  are  meeting  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  the  management 
ope  for  better  results  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Uerdingen  Spinnerei,  also  in  the  Crefeld  district,  reports  a  pro- 
duction, in  1901,  of  2,494,963  pounds  of  yarn  of  an  average  No.  20,  as 
against  2,079,166  pounds  of  an  average  No.  20.6  in  1900. 

VELVET  AND   SILK   INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Crefeld 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Factories  in  opeivUion  duHng  the  past  two  years. 


Year. 

Velvet. 

Silk  and  Silksand 
part  silk.  1  velvets. 

Dye. 
houses. 

1900 

26 
29 

a4 

85 

7 
8 

39 

37 

i 
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Average  number  of  looms  in  operation  during  1900  and  1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

For — 

Hand 
looms. 

Machine 
looms. 

Hand 
looms. 

Machine 
looms. 

Velvet 

846 

221 

5,834 

262 

2,076 
276 

7,161 
161 

649 

284 

6,410 

258 

1,961 
SfiS 

Velvet  Tibboni} 

Silk 

7,788 
159 

Rlbbomi . . T 

The  following  is  the  value  of  silk  and  velvet  products  of  the  Crefeld 
factories  during  the  past  two  3'^ears: 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 


Velvet. 


15,800,000 
5,660,000 


SUk. 


$18,760,000 
18,710,000 


Total. 


819,660,000 
19,860,000 


The  number  of  pounds  of  raw  material  used  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1900 
1901 


SUk. 


Pounds. 

1,836,000 

1,883,000 


Schappe. 


Pounds. 
696,000 
680,000 


Cotton. 


Pounds. 
3.411,000 
8,000,000 


Wool. 


Pounds. 
886,900 
267,000 


SILK  AND  VELVET  DYEHOUSES. 


The  quantity  of  raw  material  colored  in  1901  was: 


In  Crefeld  factories:  Pounds. 

Silk 1,096,000 

Schappe 61 2, 000 

Cotton 2,480,000 

Wool 197,000 


Outside  of  Crefeld:  Poands. 

Silk 1,431,000 

Schappe 423,600 

Cotton 1,512,000 

Wool 19,000 


The  average  number  of  workmen  employed  in  this  industry  during 
the  year  was  2,646. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
consulate  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  was  as  follows: 


Cotton  goods $73,744.31 

Cotton  velvets 94,797.04 

Dyestuffs 208,490.22 

Half  silks 328,082.03 

Paper  ware 64, 264. 71 

Ribbons 271,281.68 


Silk $66,980.07 

Spun  silk 686,266.19 

Sundries . . .  *. 130, 1 34. 38 

Velvet 726,053.49 


Total 2,638,094.12 


The  total  value  of  declared  exports  for  the  five  years  1896-1900  was: 
1896,  $3,104,914.74;  1897,  11,866^29.93;  1898,  $2.066,027. 21;  1899, 
$2,846,166.17;  1900,  $2,684,629.     The  exports  of  velvet  and  silk  were: 


Goods. 


Velvet 
Silk... 


England. 

France. 

Austria. 

other 
European 
countries. 

Outflide  of 
Europe. 

$1,800,000 
2,900,000 

S806,00Q 
630,000 

t55,000 
420,000 

1304,000 
810,000 

$1,860,000 
780,000 

Domestic 
trade. 


$2,600,000 
8,400,000 
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The  total  values  of  both  export  and  domestic  trade  are  about  the 
same  as  for  the  year  1900. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  new  chamber  of  commerce  building  was  formally  opened  on 
November  8,  1901,  in  the  presence  of  the  State,  city,  and  Doard  of 
trade  officials  and  representatives  of  the  various  business  interests  of 
the  district. 

The  building  provides  ample  and  convenient  office  rooms  and  assem- 
bly hall  for  the  board  and  in  addition  contains  "The  Kaufmann 
Schule"  (merchants'  schooH.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  ousiness  life.  Shorthand,  typewritmg,  and 
general  account  work,  including  banking,  are  taught;  also  commercial 
correspondence  in  the  German,  English,  and  French  languages.  Last 
term,  352  pupils  were  enrolled  in  this  school,  which  is  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Thomas  R.  Wallace, 

Conml, 
Cbbfbld,  October  ^-4,  1002      • 


I>R1<:SDEN. 


According  to  the  last  estimate  made  by  the  bureau  of  police,  the 
population  of  Dresden  is  405,600. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS. 


The  era  of  hard  times  in  Saxony,  referred  to  in  mv  last  report,  still 
continues,  but  the  people  are  economical  and  thrifty  and  will  soon 
work  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  depression  throughout  the  country 
is  largely  due  to  an  overproduction  in  manufactured  goods,  particu* 
larly  m  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  in  the  production  and  use 
of  which  the  German  is  abreast  of  the  times.  Several  electrical  roads 
were  built  and  equipped  between  points  where  traffic  did  not  warrant 
the  enormous  expenditure,  and  the  result  was  failure  not  only  to  the 
enterprises  in  question,  but  also  to  the  banks  which  largely  furnished 
the  means. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1901,  the  financial  storm  cul- 
minated m  the  lailure  of  the  Actien  Gesellschaft  Electricitaetewerke, 
vorm.  A.  L.  Kummer  &  Co.,  causing  the  Creditanstalt  fuer  Industrie 
und  Handel  at  Dresden,  with  its  numerous  branches,  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. This  created  a  panic  among  the  depositors  in  all  the  banks  in 
Dresden,  and  several  of  the  latter  were  forced  to  close  their  doors; 
but  the  Dresden  Bank  met  all  demands  promptly  and  came  out  of  the 
storm  with  increased  credit.  Closely  loUowing  this,  the  Leipziger 
Bank,  founded  in  1839,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusted 
moneyed  institutions  of  Saxony,  failed,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  deposit- 
ors and  stockholders  of  some  80,000,000  marks  ($19,040,000).  An 
examination  of  the  books  of  the  bank  developed  great  irregularity  on 
the  part  of  the  directors,  who  were  all  men  of  prominence.  One  of 
the  airectors  committed  suicide,  one  fled  to  America,  while  a  number 
have  recently  been  sentenced  to  several  years'  imprisonment. 
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During  the  prosperous  years  of  manufacturing,  real  estate  largely 
appreciated  in  value,  and  when  the  reverse  was  felt,  the  values  of  real 
estate  dropped  to  a  low  figure  in  com{)arison.  As  a  result,  several 
saving  bauKs  in  this  city  failed,  and  this  proved  a  great  disaster,  as 
the  depositors  were  mainly  among  the  poorer  classes. 

These  financial  diflSculties  severely  aflfected  many  manufacturing 
interests,  compelling  them  to  reduce  their  force  or  shorten  working 
hours.  Wages  were  reduced  about  10  per  cent,  but  only  a  few  strikes 
occurred,  among  which  the  glass  workers'  strike  was  the  most  promi- 
nent, resulting  in  defeat  of  the  workmen. 

In  the  face  of  this  deplorable  condition,  the  Government  levied  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  m  the  city  and  state  taxes,  and  made  a  similar 
advance  in  court  costs,  to  continue  at  least  during  the  current  year. 

The  total  taxes  in  Dresden,  on  all  incomes  amounting  to  400  marks 
($96.20)  annually  and  over,  are  about  6jt  per  cent. 

While  the  situation  here  is  not  cheerful,  it  would  be  much  worse 
but  for  the  fact  that  orders  for  goods  from  the  United  States  and 
other  export  countries  continued,  the  volume  to  America  showing  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  traffic  in  1900.  Exports  to  England 
and  South  Africa  have  suffered  somewhat  because  of  the  war,  and  to 
Ruasia  a  reduction  may  be  expected  if  the  proposed  new  tariff,  and 
especially  if  the  proposed  agricultural  customs  duties,  are  placed  in 
enect;  but  the  people  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  foreign  trade, 
and  believe  it  has  prevented  a  more  widespread  depression  among  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  Saxony. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  of  America  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
was  11,390,923.32,  an  increase  ot  1253,429.53  over  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Artificial  flowers  have  advanced  again  from  $271,535.98  last 
year  to  $444,790.14,  while  tobacco  has  dropped  from  $144,788.70  to 
$24,992.10,  for  reasons  stated  in  my  last  report. 

Direct  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  consular  district  are 
limited,  and  while  American  manufactured  goods  are  exposed  for  sale 
in  many  stores,  thev  are  purchased  in  most  cases  from  thelarge  import- 
ing  houses  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 

Some  machinery,  patent  medicines,  and  boots  and  shoes  are  pur- 
chased direct  from  the  manufacturers,  out  it  seems  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent.  The  customs  duties  are  directed  by  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  and  whenever  I  have  sought  information  on  the 
subject,  I  have  been  referred  to  the  authorities  at  Berlin, 

I  am  convinced  that  American  exporters  can  increase  their  trade  with 
this  consular  district,  but  it  can  not  be  accomplished  by  correspondence 
or  by  sending  circulars  printed  in  English.  It  must  be  done  by  ag^ents 
who  speak  me  language  and  have  time  and  patience  to  deal  with  a 
slow,  cautious  people.  Tardy  results  must  be  expected,  but  if  our 
manufacturers  will  study  the  requirements  of  the  market,  as  has  been 
done  with  bicycles  and  some  kinds  of  machinery,  and  make  the  goods 
to  suit,  I  am  satisfied  the  outcome  will  prove  satisfactory. 

GENERAL  TRAFFIC. 

(a)  Rail/roads. — ^The  Royal  Saxon  railroads  during  1901  carried 
66,270,743  passengers  and  37,926  tons  of  passenger  baggage,  besides 
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23,608,609  tons  of  merchandise.  The  total  receipts,  including  freight 
traffic,  amounted  to  114,293,765  marks  (127,201,916),  showing  a 
decrease  of  4.70  per  cent  since  the  {^receding  year.  It  is  proposed  to 
withdraw  the  fortv-five-day  return  tickets  and  issue  instead  only  single 
tickets,  at  reducea  rates.  The  average  wages  of  all  the  workmen  in 
the  government  railroad  shops  were  2.85  marks  (68  cents)  a  day. 

(b)  Street  cars. — ^The  two  electric  street  car  companies  in  Dresden 
earned,  in  1901,  78,534,176  passengers,  against  72,280,129  in  1900. 
The  total  receipts  were  7,198,454  marks  (11,713,232).  The  total 
length  of  track  was  109  kilometers  (67.7  miles).  Both  companies 
operated  854  cars,  of  which  509  were  motor  cars. 

NOTES. 

The  number  of  transients  in  this  city  wtus  284,073,  against  351,905 
in  1900. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  considerable  interest  is  felt  by  the  people  here 
in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  if  business  conditions  improve  dur- 
ing the  remainder  ox  this  and  the  coming  year,  as  may  be  expected. 
I  believe  a  number  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  district  will  send 
exhibits. 

Chas.  L.  Cole,  Consvl- Oeneral, 

Dresden,  August  15^  190^. 


Dt^SSBIiDORF. 

The  situation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  mining  of  coal  and  ore  and  the  production  of  coke  and  other 
fuel,  is  the  most  conspicuous  trade  in  this  consular  district,  is  described 
byji  thoroughly  informed  manufacturer  as  follows: 

The  present  time  is  by  no  means  the  worst  which  the  German  iron  and  steel  indiu- 
tries  have  had  to  endure^  but  it  never  was  so  difficult  to  give  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
general  commercial  situation  of  this  district  as  is  the  case  now.  The  wars  in  China 
and  South  Africa,  to  which  the  general  decline  which  set  in  two  years  ago  had  been 
attributed,  are  over,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  this  gratifying  fact  has  hiS  any  favor- 
able effect  on  the  present  market  condition.  The  truth  is  that  while  those  p(^itical 
events  may  have  contributed  to  the  aggravation  of  the  situation,  they  were  certainly 
not  the  cause  of  the  decline,  but  the  latter  was  brought  about  by  the  immense  over- 
speculation  and  overproduction  in  all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  The 
remedy  must  therefore  not  be  expected  to  come  from  outside,  but  from  within,  and 
this  requires  much  time. 

COAL. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  general  decline  in  the  prominent  trades 
of  this  district,  the  consumption  of  fuel  had  reached  an  enormous 
height,  and  had  caused  an  extraordinary  demand  upon  the  productive- 
ness of  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  coal  mines.  The  consequence  was  that 
mine  owners  enlarged  their  plants  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and 
new  shafts  were  sunk  and  additional  coal  fields  made  accessible.  Even 
as  late  as  1900  and  1901,  over  80  new  mining  plants  were  added  to  the 
establishments  belonging  to  members  of  the  Khenish- Westphalian  coal 
syndicate,  and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  improvements  and 
appliances.  In  1900,  the  said  syndicate  (a  combine  comprising  almost 
90  per  cent  of  all  coal-producing  concerns  of  Western  Germany  and 
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regulating  and  controling  their  entire  output  and  sale)  was  still  in  a 
position  to  refer  orders  for  coal  to  its  several  members,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  production  allowed  to  each  by  the  administration  of  the 
trust.  This  was  no  longer  the  case  in  1901,  and  a  general  reduction  in 
cx>al  production  of  3.20  per  cent  was  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of 
the  syndicate.  This  reduction  has  steadily  adyancea  until  it  is  now 
28.6  per  cent. 

The  entire  production  of  coal  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  amounted 
to  101,966,158  metric  tons«  during  1900;  during  1901  it  was  101,203,- 
807  tons,  thus  showing  a  decline  of  762,351  tons  or  0.75  per  cent.  In 
these  figures,  the  production  of  the  eastern  districts  is  included,  with 
24,829,284  metric  tons  in  1900  and  25,251,943  in  1901  (increase  1.70 
per  cent).  The  production  of  the  western  or  Ruhr  district  was  60,119,- 
378  metric  tons  in  1900  and  69,004,609  tons  in  1901.  These  figures 
include  the  production  of  the  aforementioned  syndicate — 52,080,898 
tons  in  1900  and  50,411,926  in  1901. 

The  decline  in  the  consumption  of  coal  on  the  domestic  market  has 
prompted  the  managers  of  the  syndicate  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
export  business,  and  they  succeeded  fairly  well  in  increasing  the  same, 
though  not  at  the  rate  expected  nor  at  satisfactory  prices,  their  British 
competitors  being  very  active,  because  their  domestic  market,  like  the 
German,  is  unable  to  take  up  the  entire  home  production. 

About  16i  per  cent  of  the  coal  shipped  by  the  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate in  1901  went  outside  of  Germany,  or  3.45  per  cent  more  than 
during  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  coal  ready  for  consump- 
tion in  Germany,  taking  into  account  the  production,  imports,  and 
exports  of  coal  for  the  past  five  years: 


[1  kilogram sone  one-thotunndth  of  a  metric  ton.] 


Yean. 


Yean 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Production  of 

coal  in  Oer- 

man  Bmpire. 


lietrletfmt. 
91,054,982 
96,S09,6&2 
101,639,768 
109,290,237 
108,417,029 


Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease 
(+)  or  de- 
crease 

(-) 
against 

previous 

year. 


Percent. 
+6.26 
+5.77 
+5.53 
+7.58 
-0.80 


Imports. 


Metric  Urns. 
6,072,080 
5,820,882 
6,220,489 
7,884,049 
6,297,889 


Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease 
(+)  or  de- 
crease 

against 

preyious 

year. 


PercerU. 
+10.87 
-  4.16 
+  6.88 
+18.71 
-14.72 


Total. 


Metric  tons. 
97,127,012 
102,129,984 
107,860,242 
116,574,286 
114,714,418 


Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease 
(+)  or  de- 
crease 

against 

previous 

year. 


Percent 
+6.54 
+5.15 
+5.61 
+8.17 
-1.68 


1897 
1898 
1809 
1900 
1901 


Percent- 

age of  in- 

crease 

(+)  or  de- 

Exports. 

crease 

(-) 

against 

previous 

year. 

Metric  Unu. 

Per  cent. 

12,389,907 

+  6.82 

18,989,228 

+12.91 

18,943,174 

-  0.88 

16,275,805 

+  9.66 

15,266,267 

-  0.06 

Consump- 
tion. 


Metric  tont. 
84,737,105 
88,140,761 
93,917,068 

101,898,481 
99,448,151 


Percent- 

• 

age  of  in- 

crease 

(+)  or  de- 

Per capita 

crease 

of  the 

<■:) 

population. 

against 

previous 

year. 

Percent. 

KOooram. 

+6.60 

1,677 

+4.02 

1,618 

+6.55 

1,700 

+7.97 

1,800 

-1.92 

1,766 

Percentage 

of  increase 

(+)  orde- 

creaae(— ) 

against 

previous 

year. 


Percent. 
+4.92 
+2.60 
+5.07 
+5.88 
-1.94 


aOf  2,205  pounds. 
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IKON  AND  STEEL. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  producers  of  pig  iron  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  various  shapes  in  which  iron  and  steel  are  brought 
on  the  market  had  their  books  filled  with  orders,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  bound  by  contracts  to  take  up  large  quantities  of  raw  materials 
at  high  prices.  But  the  purchasers  of  finished  articles  were  unable  to 
call  for  the  goods  thev  had  taken,  nor  could  they  pay  the  old  prices. 
In  many  cases,  the  works  gave  the  goods  to  the  baififlF  for  public  auction 
for  account  of  the  parties  who  had  purchased  the  wares. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  stocks,  and  to  keep  their  labor- 
ers employed,  manufacturers  began  again  to  cultivate  the  export  busi- 
ness, which  had  been  somewhat  neglected  under  the  pressure  of  the 
demand  from  the  domestic  market.  Assisted  by  export  premiums 
from  the  syndicates,  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  considerable 
quantities,  the  present  nourishing  conditions  m  the  United  States 

f)roving  of  great  benefit  to  the  German  industry,  and  enabling  the 
atter  to  dispose  of  huge  consignments  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  joists, 
beams,  girders,  rails,  etc. 

The  value  of  f erro  manganese  declared  at  this  oflSce  for  export  to 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1901,  amounted 
to  $133,034.16,  and  from  Januarv,  1902,  to  the  present  day,  $129,573.03. 
In  these  figures  are  not  included  the  exports  of  this  article  from  the 
United  States  consular  agency  at  Essen,  which  began  in  the  middle  of 
last  year  and  have  up  to  this  time  reached  $167,306.62. 

The  exportation  of  steel  in  the  various  shapes  above  enumerated 
commenced  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  and,  up  to 
this  date,  has  aggregated  $927,086.29  from  Duesseldorf  and  vicinity, 
and  $404,466.03  irom  the  agency  at  Essen. 

Thus,  the  United  States  industry  has  relieved  the  foundries  and  steel 
works  of  this  consular  district  of  $429,913.81  worth  of  pig  iron  and 
$1,331,552.32  of  steel,  altogether  $1,761,466.13.  The  exports  of  both 
pig  iron  and  steel  have^apparently  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 

MACHINES  AND   MACHINE   TOOLS. 

German  manufacturers  of  most  classes  of  machines  and  machine 
tools  are  complaining  bitterly  about  the  present  poor  business,  and  say 
they  are  suffering  severely  from  lack  of  orders  and  also  from  the 
unsatisfactory  prices  they  receive  for  their  work.  This  is  very  natural, 
as  in  all  brancnes  manufacturers  are  trying  to  get  along  with  old 
machines,  and  they  actually  do  get  along,  as  there  is  no  inducement  for 
them  to  increase  their  output.  There  are  only  a  few  establishments 
that  recognize  that  this  is  a  good  time  for  replenishment,  in  order  to 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  all  exigencies  when  business  revives. 

UNITED   STATES   TOOLS. 

The  importation  of  American  machine  tools  and  other  machinery 
used  in  iron  and  steel  works  and  in  mines,  which  was  a  paying  busi- 
ness a  few  years  ago,  naturally  suffered  severely  under  the  business 
depression,  and  many  machines  that  had  been  imported  and  laid  in 
stock  for  sale  were  returned  to  the  United  States  auring  the  past  and 
the  current  year,  because  there  was  no  way  of  disposing  of  them  in 
this  country. 
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While  it  will  require  a  long  time  for  this  trade  to  revive,  there  are 
still  specialties  in  other  lines,  such  as  sewing  machines,  agricultural 
machines,  automatic  cutters,  and  apparatus  for  clay  working  and 
ceramic  establishments,  which  are  preferred  for  their  superiority  in 
construction  and  finish,  and  find  a  comparatively  ready  sale. 

The  exportation  of  machinery  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
is  confined  to  specialties  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  to  some 
textile  machines  and  machinery  parts.  For  the  year  ended  June  80, 
1902,  $190,144.38  worth  of  machinery  and  parts  were  declared  for 
emort  to  the  United  States  at  this  office,  which  .figure  includes  con- 
siderable shipments  of  sugar  machinery  for  Cuba. 

IRON  AND    STEEL  8TKUCTUKE8. 

This  branch  of  business  is  of  considerable  importance  in  this  district. 
As  lone  as  the  business  of  mining  companies,  steel  works,  rolling 
mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  machine  shops  was  flourishing,  they  had  work 
for  the  constructors  of  iron  and  steel  framing,  and  even  now,  while 
those  industries  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  customers,  the  demand 
from  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  railroad  administrations  has 
not  ceased.  Constructors  also  obtain  orders  from  outside  of  Germany, 
and  are  thus  busy  enough.  The  prices,  however,  are  complained  of  as 
verv  low  at  present,  and  so  inadequate  that  many  firms  prefer  not  to 
unaertake  any  large  jobs,  but  to  reduce  their  operations  to  the  smallest 
possible  scale.  While  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  the  erection  of  large 
steel  structures  was  still  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  250  to  300  marks 
(=$59.50  to  $71.40)  per  metric  ton.  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
when  competition  was  invited  for  tne  erection  of  railroad  bridges, 
there  were  offers  submitted  to  the  railroad  authorities  at  the  rate  of 
190  marks  (^5.22)  per  ton,  inclusive  of  freight  and  everything. 

Constructors  complain  also  of  the  proceedings  of  German  manu- 
facturers of  joists  and  other  structural  iron  and  steel,  who  offer  their 
Eroducts  in  the  foreign  markets  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  at 
ome,  and  thereby  enable  foreign  constructors  purchasing  their 
material  in  Germany  to  work  at  less  rates  than  their  German  com- 
petitors, and  render  the  latter's  foreign  business  even  more  difficult 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

EXPOSITION. 

The  industries  above  alluded  to  being  the  leading  trades  in  this  con- 
sular district,  its  commercial  condition  is  dependent  on  their  pros- 
perity, and  consequently  all  other  trades  are  suffering  severely  under 
the  general  depression. 

This  depression  has  not,  however,  prevented  Rhenish  and  West- 
phalian  manufacturers  and  producers  from  displaying  the  resulte  of 
their  abilities,  resources,  and  energies  in  a  splendid  exhibition,  held  at 
this  city  during  the  present  season,  which  tends  to  show  that  there 
are  still  considerable  reserves  at  their  disposal.  The  exposition,  in 
which  the  mining  of  coal  and  ore,  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  the 
manufacture  of  guns,  shipbuilding,  the  construction  of  all  sizes,  kinds, 
And  descriptions  of  macninery,  and  electricity,  are  most  prominent, 
but  in  which  all  other  trades,  arts,  and  crafts  of  these  provinces,  as 
well  as  their  social,  sanitary,  and  educational  institutions,  are  repre- 
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Hented,  has  oroved  a  snocesB  in  every  respect  and  has  excited  the 
unanimoai»  aamiration  of  some  3,000,000  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  amone  them  a  eood  many  from  the  United  States.  The  under- 
taking has  abo  proved  self-sustaining.  About  f 200,000  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  exposition  toward  the  erection  of  an  art  palace,  and 
any  other  surplus  will  likewise  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
fine  arts. 

P.  Libber,  Consul. 

DCssELDORF,  September  30^  1902. 


FBANKFOBT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

The  business  depression  of  Germany,  which  set  in  about  two  years 
a^o,  is  still  felt  very  keenly  in  many  branches  of  industry.  Owing  to 
the  severe  losses  sustained  through  bank  failures,  the  collapse  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  otner  commercial  enterprises,  the  Ger- 
man people  have  been  forced  to  economize,  and  consequently,  the 
home  demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds  has  been  greatly  lessened;  wages 
have  decreased,  workingmen  have  been  discharged,  and  hours  of  labor 
reduced.  This  has  had  the  result,  also,  of  diminishing  imports.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  German  manufacturers,  and  especially  for  Ger- 
man labor,  the  export  trade  has  not  suffered,  at  least  not  in  quantity. 
The  export  to  the  United  States  shows  an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent 
in  value  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1901,  nsing  from  $24,722,767.06  to  $32,399,526.49. 

While  Gorman  manufacturers  have  undoubtedly  sold  their  industrial 

Eroducts  in  many  instances  at  very  low  prices,  still  German  labor  has 
een  benefited  by  being  kept  busy  for  foreign  markets,  and  this  has 
alleviated  the  situation  to  a  very  marked  decree. 

The  latest  official  statistics  of  the  German  Federal  Government  at  my 
disposal  are  those  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison  of  the  imports  and  exports,  I  have  in  the 
following  tables  compared  the  first  eight  months  of  1902  with  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  preceding  years. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  for  these  periods  (ex- 
pressed in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds)  were: 


IMPORTS. 


1902 27,S30,094 

1901 29,364,879 

1900 29,216,676 


BXPORTS. 


1902 22,029,386 

1901 20,785,476 

1900 21,386,867 


The  imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1902  were  1,624,786  tons 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1901,  and  1,385,681  tons  less  than  for 
1900,  while  the  exporte  for  1902  are  1,243,909  tons  in  excess  of  the 
same  period  of  1901,  and  642,528  tons  over  1900. 

The  excess  of  impoils  over  exports  was — 

Tons. 

1902 6,800,709 

1901 8,669,403 

1900 7,828,818 
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A  decrease  of  imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1902  was  shown 
in  the  following  articles,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1901: 

TODB. 

Waste 125,713 

Iron,  and  wares  of  iron 117, 750 

Earths,  ores,  precioua  metals,  asbestos 388, 158 

Cereals  and  other  afi^ricultural  products 180, 224 

Woods  and  goods  o^  and  other  carved  articles , 491, 167 

Goal,  coke,  and  peat 318, 890 

A  noticeable  increase  of  exports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1902 
occurred  in  the  following  articles: 

Tons. 

Waste 31,291 

Iron,  and  wares  of 680, 487 

Earths,  ore,  precious  metals,  asbestos 138, 889 

Groceries  and  confectionery 153, 290 

Coal,  coke,  and  peat 121, 729 

In  the  table  below,  I  have  noted  a  number  of  articles  imported  into 
Germany  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1902,  1901,  and  1900,  showing  more  or  less  fluctuation: 


Article. 


Bran 

M»lt 

Waste,  not  specitted 

Rags 

Lead,  rew 

oils*  ethereal,  not  specifled 

Blacking 

Lime,  carbide  of 

Logwood 

Extracts,  for  tanning 

Wood  alcohol 

lime,  wood  acetate  of 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of,  artificial 

Sugar  of  milk,  lactic  acid 

Quercitron 

Oil  of  turpentine 

BluevitrfiDl 

Zinc  ash  and  zinc,  white 

Chemicals  for  technical  purposes,  not  specified 

Pharmaceutical  preparations 

Iron,  raw 

Iron,  goods  of ,  coarse 

Wrought-iron  pipes 

Iron,  wares  of,  not  lacquered,  zinc  coated,  etc  . 

Tools,  of  iron,  not  specifled 

Iron: 

Goods  of,  fine 

Wrought,  goods  of 

Sewing  machines  without  frames,  and  parts  of. 

Bicycles,  and  parts  of .- 

Typewriters  and  calculating  machines 

Asbestos 

Graphite 

Earths,  not  specified,  borax,  lime,  etc 

Ores  of  copper  and  pyrites  of  copper 

Ores,  sine 

Gold,  coined , 

Gold,  in  bars,  plates 

Precious  metals,  not  specified 

Asbestos,  goods  of,  not  specified 

Manila  hemp,  from  Philippines 

Wheat 

Rye .. 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Barley 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

Com 

Plants,  bulbs  of  flowers 

GiasB  seed  and  timothy 


Metric  tons. 

5, 596 

10,125 

46,136 

706 

7,694 

28 

88 

768 

.8 

822 

1.441 

12,848 

11 

48 

888 

18,722 

1,212 

82 

280 

110 

880 

2,656 

6,915 

2,088 

68 

210 

219 

886 

84 

70 

809 

869 

1,683 

5 

7,767 

.97 

6.06 

.89 

.2 

1,116 

669,490 

26, 7U 

2,191 

2,431 

2,841 

4,643 

11,498 

47,408 

86 

878 


Metric  tons. 

18.266 

12,848 

64,007 

468 

12,906 

27 

47 

86 

478 

496 

1,188 

11,687 

83 

40 

680 

15,698 

680 

60 

688 

61 

9,869 

2,182 

4,642 

2,687 

66 

174 
200 
912 

74 

68 

649 

326 

1,288 


7,812 

6.44 

6.9 

.10 

1 

2,168 

666,260 

24,933 

46,226 

8.162 

7  687 

8,268 

14,767 

728,967 

109 

227 


1900. 


Metric  t<m», 

27,416 

9,227 

42,082 

490 

16,877 

82 

68 

117 

608 

860 

1,149 

6.216 

14 

80 

578 

18,671 

1,166 

484 

142 

88 

10,177 

2,116 

6.996 

1.895 

96 

216 

177 

1.088 

107 

82 

762 

299 

1.189 

an 

6,728 

8.96 

2.29 

17 

.3 

1,688 

843,446 

1,166 

38,779 

8,088 

63.472 

2,805 

6,677 

778,386 

92 

1,726 
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Article. 


Seed,  clover,  lucem,  etc 

Fruit,  fresh,  excepting  grapes  and  tropical  fruits 

Seeds,  not  specified 

Feathers,  for  beds 

Bristles 

Hair,  horse 

Hides: 

Cow,  limed  and  dry 

Horse,  green  and  salted 

Goat 

Hides  and  pelts,  for  furs;  also  bird  skins 

Shells,  raw 

Timber: 

Raw,  for  building  and  carpentering,  hard 

Soft 

Staves,  oak 

Hewn,  hard 

Hewn,  soft 

Boxwood,  mahogany,  etc.,  raw 

Sawed,  hard 

Sawed,  soft 

Of  boxwood,  mahogany,  sawed 

Oooper  goods,  coarse 

Furniture,  and  parts  of,  of  hard  wood  and  veneered. 
Pianos 


Zithers 

Locomotives  and  locomobiles 

Wagons,  for  rails,  in  connection  with  motors 

Sewing  machines,  with  frames  in  the  main  of  cast  iron 

Sewing  machines,  with  frames  in  the  main  of  wrought  iron. 

A^cultural  machines 

Milling  machines 

Electrical  machines 

Engines 

Tool  machines 

Transmissions 

Pumi 


ops 

Machines  for  cutting  and  perforating  metals , 

Hoisting  machines 

Machinery,  other,  for  industrial  purposes , 

Rubber,  boots  and  shoes  of 

Hose  of  hemp,  belting,  etc.,  in  combination  with  rubber 

Clothing  and  millinery  goods  of  textiles  in  connection 

rubber , 

Aluminium,  pure 

Copper: 

Raw 

Coins  of,  scrap  and  waste 

Brass  and  tombac , 

Nickel 


with 


Metals,  not  precious,  not  otherwise  specified,  and  alloys  of. 

Copper  alloys,  not  plated 

Teeth,  artificial 

Watch  cases,  other  than  of  gold 

Leather: 

Not  specified 

Sole 

Shoes,  leather,  fine 

Books,  charts,  music,  and  periodicals 

Chromos,  enjirravlngB,  photographs,  etc 

Paintings,  drawings 

Beer,  in  bottles 

Wine  and  must,  in  beirels 

Butter,  fresh  and  salted 

Beef  (also  veal),  simply  prepared 

Pork 


Ham 

Bacon 

Sausages 

Meat,  in  boxes 

Beef  extract,  etc 

Fish,  salted  and  smoked 

Honey,  natural  and  artificial 

Fruit,  dried,  baked,  and  boiled  down 

Dextrin 

Rice  starch 

Starch,  other  than  rice 

Cereals  and  legumes,  prepared 

Flour- 
Wheat 

Of  com,  rice,  etc 

Tobacco  leaves 

Tobacco  sauces 

Chewing  tobacco 

Qluooee,  maltose,  etc 


1902. 


1901. 


Metric  terns. 

1,880 

214 

101 

77 

70 

69 

256 

71 
430 
220 

40 


16,816 

6,560 

8,968 

2,877 

2,809 

4,020 

42,088 

120,189 

11 

24 

834 

11 

■ 

9 

98 
289 

11 
11,484 

14 
115 

62 
445 

16 
116 

11 

89 
894 

71 


.8 


18 
155 

40,840 

62 

6 

82 

9 

142 

1.42 

.1 

99 

9 

48 

161 

85 

4.5 

7.1 

248 

11 

1,688 

2,492 

707 

5,109 


22 

8 

1,194 

196 

11,981 

18 

2.6 

202 

1,067 

6,888 

481 
6,850 

S9d 
2.5 


Metric  tons. 
561 
548 

95 

96 

49 

45 

297 

59 
848 
156 

92 

5,414 

4,642 

8,552 

3,097 

8,104 

7,215 

58,078 

109,220 

44 

88 

890 

4.4 

18.7 

90 

31 

867 

9 

17,568 

20 

256 

56 

966 

10 

172 

34 

87 

990 

48 

8 

15 
192 

80,614 

86 

86 

288 

6 

218 

1.16 

26 

154 

28 

48 

157 

48 

5.3 

5.2 

280 

197 

1,228 

2,208 

780 

5,527 

1.7 

5 

8 

670 

101 

12,060 

2 

2.1 
278 
2,106 

7,770 

409 

6,286 

329 

8.6 

3.6 


1900. 


Metric  tons. 

4,982 

596 

51 

130 

96 

40 

598 
120 
802 
172 
96 

15,695 

Not  stated. 

10,861 

6,818 

Not  stated. 

2,269 

150,907 

Not  stated. 

826 

38 

470 

7.2 

18 

154 

Not  stated. 

509 

10 

19,780 

170 

251 

178 

8,670 

28 

216 

65 

529 

2,092 

85 

6 

18 
137 

45,102 

48 

43 

272 

79 

260 

.12 
27 

166 

85 

24 

108 

48 

6.8 

6.9 

850 

88 

1,064 

2,668 

960 

4,814 

2,887 

2,678 

27 

459 

142 

16,014 

8 

1.6 
29V 
1,996 

7,286 

858 

7,040 

283 

2.8 

9.8 
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Article. 


Cotton-aeed  oil: 

In  barrels 

In  barrels,  officially  denaturixed 

Oleic  acid  and  oUy  refose 

Oils,  fatty,  for  technical  paipoees 

Oilcakes 

Oleomaivarine 

Lard 


Flatty  substances,  artificial,  for  table  use 

Steric  and  iMdmetic  acid,  paraffin,  etc 

TaUom. , 

Anlmaafats  and  refuse  ftits.  not  otherwise  specified , 

Beeswax  and  other  wax  of  insects , 

Cellulose,  straw,  and  other  fiber  pulps , 

Packing  paper,  exclusive  of  straw  paper 

Paper,  leather  board,  etc 

Packing  papers,  smoothed  (also  oilcloth  papers) 

Paper  and  goods  of,  not  specially  spedfled: 

Without  other  materials 

With  other  materials 

Petroleum,  refined  abroad 

Oils,  mineral: 

For  lubricating  purposes 

Forother  than  lubricating  purposes 

Exclusive  of  coal-tar  oils,  for  refining  and  distilling 

Soap,  soft,  etc. ,  In  barrels 

Precious  stones 

Half-precious  stones 

Anthracite  coal 

Asphaltum,  resin,  and  wood  cement 

Besin  of  turpentine 

Resins,  not  specified 

Bladders,  guts,  and  stomachs  for  technical  purposes 

Sponges 

Horses: 

Heavy  draft  mares number. 

Studs  and  geldings do . . 

Hair,  animal,  not  specified tons. 

Wool,  raw — do.. 

Zinc,  raw do.. 

Tin,  raw,  also  scrap do.. 


1902. 


Metric  tons. 

18,250 

8,480 

1,418 

4d9 

121,120 

12,012 

68,482 

1,802 

8,225 

6,090 

174 

16 

1,040 

40 

96 

181 

60 

68 

416,696 

82,299 

1,104 

26,470 

174 

.28 

11.6 

4,810 

1,680 

49,208 

171 

4,241 

18 


657 

142 

160 

17 


1901. 


Metric  toHB. 

18.661 

18,765 

2,388 

440 

168,888 

16,166 

61,108 

1,543 

»  2.808 

6,226 

1,296 

16 

1,176 

78 

88 

488 

40 

87 

426,227 

29,605 

1,804 

21,967 

110 

1.59 

16.6 

317 

709 

69,082 

189 

6,622 

26 

108 
288 
207 
206 
.1 
4.6 


1900. 


Metric  tons. 

10,871 

11.419 

2,017 

826 

132,101 

12,611 

64,046 

1,266 

2.481 

7,968 

1,878 

96 

806 

101 

81 

290 

29 

89 

416,718 

80,899 

1,402 

22,689 

21 


70 

1,918 

69,415 

16 

5,296 

24 


.1 
.186 


185 

'208 

52 

16 


The  following  table  shows  the  goods  exported  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1902, 1901,  and  1900,  noting 
more  or  less  fluctuation: 


Article. 


Rags 

Cotton: 

Waste 

Yam 

Textiles 

Velvet 

Passementerie  goods  of 

Oloves 

Hosiery 

Loose  textiles,  bleached,  colored,  printed 

Laces 

Embroideries 

Brush  maker  goods,  coarse 

Brushes,  cloth  and  hair,  fine 

Oils,  etheraU,  not  spedfled 

Potash: 

Prussiate 

Cyanide 

Caustic 

Soda,  prussiate 

Lime,  chloride 

Glue 

Matches 

Potash ,  bicarbonate 

Alizarin 

Alkaloids,  and  salts  of  (santonin,  cocaine,  etc.,  exclusive  of 

quinine ) 

Ammonia,  carbonate  and  mtulate;  aqua  ammonise 

A  nlllne,  oil  and  salts  of .- 

Aniline,  and  other  coal-tar  colors 

Anenlc  combinations 


Metric  tone. 
12,889 

1,089 

108 

804 

78 

281 

166 

1,912 

49 

183 

122 

19 

58 

44 

11 

723 

896 

78 

7,444 

147 

88 

8,021 

2,061 

12 

627 

2,660 

8.796 

897 


Metric  tofu. 
6,807 

266 
107 
198 

65 
880 

80 
1,845 

47 
127 

76 

13 
.  104 

81 

21 

676 

635 

86 

6,298 

207 

129 

8,506 

1,944 

3 

860 

2,812 

8,294 

884 


Metric  tofu. 
13,794 

196 

108 

179 

67 

408 

78 

2,602 

29 

106 

82 

25 

66 

26 

80 

522 

605 

101 

5,404 

286 

236 

8,107 

1,898 

6 

482 

2,540 

8,588 

268 


816 


COMMEBCIAL   BELATIONS — ANNCAL   BEP0RT8. 


Article. 


Baryta  salts,  not  specified 

Benzoic  acid 

Cantharidea 

Quinine 

Potaasium,  chlorate .' 

Chrome  alum 

IndJgo 

Indigo,  carmine 

Potaih  and  potash  magnesia,  sulphate  of 

Carbolic  acid 

Lacquer  colors 

Mancanese,  preparations  of 

Red  lead 

Mineral  water 

Soda, sulphite, and  hyposulphite 

Archil,  extract  of,  perno,  litmus ? 

Salicylic  acid,  soda,  salicylate  of 

Saccharine,  dulcln,  etc 

Zinc,  ash  of,  zinc  white 

Lithopone 

Colors  for  printing 

Dyeing  and  tannmg  articles 

Preparations,  raw,  for  technical  or  medicinal  purposes,  not  other 

wise  specified 

Chemicals  for  technical  purposes,  not  specified 

Pharmaceutical  preparations 

Strontia,  preparations  of 

Iron: 

Raw 

Bars,  etc 

Ralls  of 

Wrought,  in  bars,  etc 

Ingots,  etc 

Wire  of,  raw 

Wire  of,  tin  coated,  copper  coated,  polished 

For  railroad  axles,  wheels,  etc 

Wares  of,  not  flnifthed,  nor  lacquered,  nor  ^c  coated 

Enameled  Ironware 

Ironware, polished,  lacquered, zinc  coated, etc*. 

Iron,  goods  of,  fine , 

Cutlery,  tailors' Instruments,  fine 

Guns,  and  parts  of,  for  hunting 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  embroidery,  and  for  sewing  machines . 

Fertilizing  salts 

Pumice  stone 

Cement,  hydraulic,  lime 

Kaoline,  feldspar,  fireproof  clay , 

Barytes , 

Earths,  not  specified,  borax,  lime,  etc 

Ores,  not  specified 

Oakum , 

Millet 

Anis,  fennel ,  coriander,  caraway  seeds , 

Plants,  living,  fiower  bulbs 

Orass  and  timoth  y  seed , 

Potatoes 

Clover,  esparcet,  lucem  seed,  etc 

Seeds,  not  otherwise  specified , 

Glass: 

Common 

Optical 

White 

Colored,  not  specified 

Bristles 

Hair,  horse 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Skins  of  hares  and  rabbits 

Hides: 

Calf  .green  and  salted 

lamed  and  dry 

Cattle,  green  and  salted 

Limed  and  dry 

Horse,  green  and  salted 

Limed  and  dry 

Sheep,raw 

Goat,  raw 

Raw  for  tanning,  not  specified 

Hides  and  skins: 

For  manufacture  of  fors,  not  from  fur  animals 

From  fur  animals;  also  bird  skins 

Amber,  raw 

Ivory 

Cane,  for  chairs,  raw ; 

Wooden  ware,  fine 

Baskets,  etc.,  fine 


1902. 


Metric  tons. 

.   i24 

111 

1 

25 

15,667 

504 

800 

2.7 

12,864 

284 

284 

149 

316 

1,408 

537 

.3 
70 

.4 

896 

845 

26 

88 

234 

1,048 

157 

224 

20,662 

11,912 

40,012 

5,746 

51,789 

2,072 

105 

8,184 

1,116 

1,481 

638 

49 

272 

6.4 

66 

96,476 

144 

140,949 

6,218 

8,557 

814 

80 

797 

20 

14 

22 

24 

6,584 

95 

1,488 

1,899 
160 
740 

91 
227 

20 

86.64 
490 

1,721 

1,151 

778 

102 

602 

74 

97 

481 

28 

68 
408 
6.2 

10.7 
850 

66 
168 


1901. 


Metric  Urns. 
870 
74 
8.1 
43 
26,677 
270 
400 
4.9 
10,840 
362 
170 
181 
251 
1,172 
413 
6.7 
67 

.7 

687 

368 

21 

78 

324 
965 
172 
165 

104 
878 
115 
291 


2,184 

169 

2,468 

641 

646 

584 

57 

246 

4.4 

86 

192,919 

92 

78,360 

7,747 

2,374 

2,148 

6 

428 


28 
9 
140 
294 
130 
842 

1,609 
188 
842 
101 
206 

47 

17.79 
628 

1,088 

891 

1,227 

162 

346 

18 

62 

843 

41 

68 
868 
4.5 

16.9 
164 

89 

48 


1900. 


Metric  tons. 
866 
103 
8.6 
34 
26,627 
172 
882 
6.4 
6,900 
192 
i   80 

271 

1,422 

1,477 

6.9 

60 

16 

668 

746 

18 

118 

239 
615 
184 
236 


826 

7.6 
240 


206 

894 

2,670 

734 

279 

441 

160 

212 

1.7 

29 

119,026 

64 

166,873 

7,129 

2,124 

1,476 

19 

715 

16 

8 

11 

67 

239 

48 

977 

1,413 

85 

1,311 

76 

164 

18 

9.28 

497 

1,087 

440 

1,646 

69 

45 

162 

146 

802 

68 

60 
241 
8.9 

14.4 
242 

80 

68 


EUROPE:    GEBMANT. 


817 


Article. 


Goods,  cured,  of  animal  and  vegetable  material,  not  speciiled. . , 

Hope , 

Vi<dinB 

Strinir  inatromentB,  not  otherwise  specified , 

Other  musical  instruments , 

Iiutnxments,  astronomical,  optical,  mathematical,  chemioU, 

physiological 

Instruments,  sursical 

AsTicultuial  machines 

Machines  for  cotton  spinning , 

Machines  for  weaving , 

Steam  engines , 

Hachin  es  for  working  wool 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha , 

Caoutchouc,  threads  of,  spun  over 

TextDes  in  connection  with  rubber  and  gutta-perftha  (exclusive 

of  wearing  apparel,  millinery,  and  parts  of  bicycles) 

Clothinir,  millinery,  underwear: 

Haifsiiif;!!;!!;!!!!!!!"!!"'!!!!!!!-*"!!!!!!;;!!!!!!!!!;!"! 

Dresses,  women's  of  cotton,  linen,  wool 

Corsets , 

Underwear,  cotton  and  linen , 

Artificial  flowers , 

Copper,  raw 

Copper  coins,  scraps  of  copper 

Brass  and  tombac 

Copper: 

Alloys  in  bars,  etc 

Wire  of,  plated , 

Wares  of  copper,  brass,  etc.,  nickel  plated,  fine , 

Jewelry , 

Goods  of  amber,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl;  also  artificial  teeth , 

Goods  of  celluloid , 

Goods,  textile,  in  connection  with  other  materials,  not  otherwise 

specified , 

Leather,  not  otherwise  specified 

Shoes,  fine,  of  leather  or  in  connection  therewith  (exclusive  of 

rubber) 

Leather  goods,  fine  (exclusive  of  shoes): 

Albums  and  bookbinders'  goods 

In  oonnection  with  other  materials,  albums  and  bookbind- 
ers' goods,  of  fine  or  imitation  leather 

Gloves,  leather 

Leather,  cut  for  gloves 

Textiles  of  linen,  jute,  manila,  hemp,  etc 

Do 

Passementerie  goods 

Ghromos,  engravings,  photographs 

Paintings,  drawings 

Beer,  in  oarrels 

Whisky,  in  bottles 

Sparkling  wines , 

Cacao,  butter  and  oil  of 

Ve|(etables,fine 

Chicory 

Seeds  and  vegetables,  dried,  powdered,  boiled,  or  salted 

Chocolate 

Confectionery,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  chocolate 

Cacao,  powdered 

Dextrin 

Starch  of  potatoes  and  flour  of  potatoes 

Cereals  and  legumes,  prepared 

Flour  of  com,  rice,  and  legumes 

Rice 

Sugar,  raw 

Sugar,  in  loaves 

Allottier  sugars 

Palm  oil,  cocoanut  oil.  and  other  vegetable  tallow 

Rape-seed  oil,  in  barrels 

Oils,  not  otherwise  specified,  for  medicinal  use 

LanoUne 

Ozoceri  te 

Cellulose,  straw  and  fiber  pulp 

Packing  paper,  also  oilcloth  paper 

Photographic  paper 

Paper,  colorea.  gold,  silver,  etc 

Wntdng  paper,  etc 

Printing  paper,  also  colored 

Drawing  paper 

Paper,  not    otherwise  specified,  painters'  cardboard,  colored 

cardboard 

Covers  of  comptulikon,  linoleum,  kortlclum    

Wallpaper 

a  Not  stated. 


1902. 


1901. 


Metric  toM. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  ton*. 

201 

170 

808 

209 

279 

886 

41 

72 

76 

6.6 

7.9 

7.9 

266 

168 

87 

21.8 

17.7 

12.8 

20.6 

23.5 

17.  i 

28 

8 

48 

42 

45 

86 

170 

818 

297 

168 

67 

21 

169 

147 

2,895 

1,722 

1,661 

17 

28 

26 

6 

10 

12 

2.8 

1.2 

1.4 

L7 

2.7 

8.7 

n.5 

27.9 

40.1 

82.2 

18.7 

28.3 

15 

21 

19 

62 

52 

44 

.8 

162 
235 

521 

167 

244 

127 

60 

14 

16 

75 

80 

18 

9 

43 

88 

27 

2.90 

L64 

1.71 

6.1 

11.2 

6.8 

9.2 

12.6 

(«) 

81 

206 

211 

46 

86 

28 

.6 

8.3 

2.1 

14.8 

18.1 

34.2 

85 

89 

291 

121 

124 

187 

L7 

18.2 

(«) 

28 

80 

14 

805 

266 

829 

14 

11 

6 

787 

651 

646 

20 

IS 

28 

4,172 

8,709 

3,666 

189 

81 

94 

102 

83 

67 

180 

66 

25 

29 

48 

9 

109 

168 

252 

51 

IS 

47 

18 

16 

76 

.8 

92 

9 

8.6 

26 

1,659 

1,407 

1,647 

2,367 

716 

447 

18,618 

12.086 

6,816 

431 

409 

868 

8.582 

4,152 

8,791 

59.294 

106,726 

187,470 

1.408 

4,457 

1,162 

59 

663 

.5 

1,894 

212 

(«) 

177 

226 

100 

1.8 

1.2 

.9 

15 

30 

47 

138 

61 

112 

4,689 

2.018 

8,079 

870 

724 

540 

83 

41 

18 

688 

m 

1,176 

180 

115 

141 

485 

542 

483 

103 

85 

80 

57 

83 

30 

140 

241 

.6 

141 

178 

114 

1900. 


816 


COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS — ANND'AL   BEPORTS. 


Article. 


Baryta  salts,  not  specifled 

Benzoic  acid 

Cantbarides 

Quinine 

Potaflsimn,  chlorate '. 

Chrome  alum 

Indigo 

Indigo,  carmine 

Potaih  and  potash  magnesia,  sulphate  of 

Carbolic  acid 

Lacquer  colors 

Manganese,  preparations  of 

Red  lead 

Mineral  water 

Soda, sulphite,  and  hyposulphite 

Archil,  extract  of,  perno,  Utmus ? 

Salicylic  acid,  soda,  salicylate  of 

Saccharine,  dulcin,  etc 

Zinc,  ash  of,  zinc  white 

Uthopone 

Colors  for  printing 

Dyeing  and  tanning  articles 

Preparations,  raw,  for  technical  or  medicinal  purposes,  not  others 

wise  specified 

Chemicals  for  technical  purposes,  not  specified 

Pharmaceutical  preparations 

Strontia,  preparations  of 

lion: 

Raw 

Bars,  etc 

Rails  of 

Wrought,  in  bars,  etc 

Ingots,  etc 

Wire  of,  raw 

Wire  of,  tin  coated,  copper  coated,  polished 

For  railroad  axles,  wheels,  etc 

Wares  of,  not  flni&hed,  nor  lacquered,  nor  zinc  coated 

Enameled  ironware 

Ironware, polished, lacquered,  zinc  coated,  etc*. 

Iron,  goods  of,  fine 

Cutlery,  tailors' instruments,  fine ! 

Quns.  and  ports  of,  for  bun  ting 

Needles,  sewing,  darning,  embroidery,  and  for  sewing  machines . 

Fertilizing  salts 

Pumice  stone 

Cement,  hydraulic,  lime 

Kaoline,  feldspar,  nreproof  clay 

Barytes 

Earths,  not  specified,  bomx,  lime,  etc 

Ores,  not  specified 

Oakum 

Millet 

Anis,  fennel,  coriander,  caraway  seeds 

Plants,  living,  flower  bulbs 

Grass  and  timothy  seed 

Potatoes 

Clover,  esparcet,  lucem  seed,  etc 

Seeds,  not  otherwise  specified 

Glass: 

Common 

Optical 

White 

Colored,  not  specked 

Bristles 

Hair,  horse 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Skins  of  nares  and  rabbits 

Hides: 

Calf,  green  and  salted 

Umedanddry 

Cattle,green  and  salted 

Limed  and  dry 

Horse,  green  and  salted .- 

Limed  and  dry 

Sheep,  raw 

Goat,  raw 

Raw  for  tanning,  not  specified 

Hides  and  bkins: 

For  manufacture  of  furs,  not  from  fur  animals 

From  fur  animals;  also  bird  skins 

Amber,  raw 

Ivory 

Cane,  for  chairs,  raw : 

Wooden  ware,  fine 

Baskets,  etc.,  fine 


1902. 


Metric  tons. 
.   424 
111 
1 

25 

16,667 

604 

800 

2.7 

12,864 

284 

284 

149 

316 

1,408 

537 

.8 
70 

.4 

896 

345 

26 

83 

234 

1,048 

157 

224 

20,662 

11,912 

40,012 

5,746 

61,789 

2,072 

106 

3,184 

1,116 

1,481 

638 

49 

272 

6.4 

66 

98,476 

144 

140,949 

6,218 

3,557 

814 

30 

797 

20 

14 

22 

24 

6,684 

95 

1,488 

1,899 
160 
740 

91 
227 

20 

86.64 
490 

1,721 

1,161 

778 

102 

602 

74 

97 

431 

28 

68 
408 
6.2 

10.7 
860 

56 
168 


1901. 


Metric  tout. 
370 
74 
8.1 
43 
26,677 
270 
400 
4.9 
10,840 
862 
170 
181 
261 
1,172 
418 
6.7 
67 

.7 

587 

868 

21 

78 

824 
965 
172 
165 

104 
873 
116 
291 


2,184 

169 

2,468 

641 

646 

584 

67 

246 

4.4 

36 

192,919 

92 

78,360 

7,747 

2,874 

2,148 

6 

428 


28 
9 
140 
294 
180 
842 

1,699 
188 
842 
101 
206 

47 

17.79 
628 

1,088 

891 

1,227 

162 

346 

18 

62 

843 

41 

68 
868 
4.5 

16.9 
164 

89 

48 


1900. 


Metric  t07U. 

856 

108 

8.5 

34 

26,627 

172 

362 

6.4 

6,900 

192 

80 

77 

271 

1,422 

1,477 

6.9 

60 

16 

658 

746 

18 

118 


/ 


289 
615 
184 
236 


826 

7.6 
240 


206 

894 

2,670 

784 

279 

441 

160 

212 

1.7 

29 

119,026 

54 

155.873 

7,129 

2,124 

1,476 

19 

715 

16 

8 

11 

67 

289 

48 

977 

1,418 

85 

1,311 

75 

164 

18 

9.28 
497 

1,087 

440 

1,546 

89 

46 

162 

145 

802 

68 

60 
241 
8.9 

14.4 
242 

80 

68 


EUROPE:   QEKMAITT. 


817 


Article. 


Goods,  carved,  of  aodmal  and  yeiretable  material,  not  q>eeifled. . . 

Hope 

Yi<^ns 

String  instruments,  not  otherwise  specifled 

Other  musical  instromen  ts , 

Instruments,  astronomical,  optical,  mathematical,  chemical, 

physiological 

Instruments,  surgical 

Agricultural  machines , 

Machines  for  cotton  spinning 

Machines  for  weaTing , 

Steam  engines 

Machines  for  working  wool 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha 

Caoutchouc,  threads  of,  spun  over , 

Textiles  in  connection  with  rubber  and  gutta-per6ha  (exclusive 

of  wearing  apparel,  millinery,  and  parts  of  bicycles) 

Clothing,  imlUnery,  underwear: 

Haif8iiif!!II!"!!;!;!!!!;!!!!;!!!!!!!!;i!'!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!;!;: 

Dresses,  women's  of  cotton,  linen,  wool , 

Corsets 

Underwear,  cotton  and  linen , 

Artificial  flowers 

Copper,  raw 

Copper  coins,  scraps  of  copper 

BnisBand  tombac 

Copper: 

Alloys  in  bars,  etc 

Wire  of,  plated 

Wares  of  copper,  brass,  etc.,  nickel  plated,  fine 

Jewelry 

Ooods  of  amber,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl;  also  artificial  teeth 

Goods  of  celluloid 

Goods,  textile,  in  connection  with  other  materials,  not  otherwise 

specified , 

Leather,  not  otherwise  specified 

^oes.  fine,  of  leather  or  in  connection  therewith  (exclusive  of 

rubber) 

Leather  goods,  fine  (exclusive of  shoes): 

Albums  and  bookbinders'  goods 

In  connection  with  other  materials,  albums  and  bookbind- 
ers' goods,  of  fine  or  Imitation  leather 

Gloves,  leather 

Leather,  cut  for  gloves 

Textiles  of  linen,  jute,  manlla,  hemp,  etc 

Do 

Passementerie  goods 

Chromos,  engravings,  photographs 

Paintings,  drawings 

Beer,  in  oarrels 

Whisky,  in  bottles 

Sparkling  wines , 

Cacao,  butter  and  oil  of 

Vegetables,  fine 

Chicory 

Seeds  and  v^etables,  dried,  powdered,  boiled,  or  nJted 

Chocolate 

Confectionery,  in  whole  or  in  part  of  chocolate 

Cacao,  powdered 

Dextrin 

Starch  of  potatoes  and  flour  of  potatoes* 

Cereals  and  legumes,  prepared 

Flour  of  com,  rice,  and  legumes 

Rice 

Sugar,  raw 

Sugar,  in  loaves 

Allotner  sugars 

Palm  oil,  cocoanut  oil.  and  other  vegetable  tallow 

Rape-seed  oil.  in  barrels 

Oils,  not  otherwise  upecified,  for  medicinal  use 

Lanollne 

Ozooente 

Cellulose,  straw  and  fiber  pulp 

Packing  paper,  also  oilclotn  paper 

Photographic  paper 

Paper,  colored,  gold,  silver,  etc 

Writing  paper,  etc 

Printing  paper,  also  colored 

Drawing  paper 

Paper,  not    otherwise  specified,  painters'  cardboard,  colored 

cardboard 

Covers  of  oomptullkon,  linoleum,  korticlum    

Wallpaper 

a  Not  stated. 


1M2. 


Metric  tatu. 

201 

209 

41 

5.6 

266 

21.8 

20.6 

28 

42 

170 

168 

169 

2,895 

17 

6 

2.8 
1.7 

n.5 

82.2 

15 

62 

.8 
621 
244 

14 

80 

48 

2.90 
6.1 
9.2 

81 
46 

.6 

14.8 

85 

121 

1.7 

28 

805 

14 

787 

20 

4,172 

189 

102 

180 

29 

109 

51 

18 

.8 

9 

1,659 

2,357 

18,518 

481 

8,582 

50,294 

1.408 

59 

1,894 

177 

1.8 

15 

13H 

4,689 

870 

88 

688 

180 

485 

103 

57 
HO 
141 


1901. 


Metric  ton*. 

170 

279 

72 

7.9 

168 

17.7 

28.5 

8 

45 

818 

67 


1,722 

28 

10 

L2 
2.7 
27.9 
18.7 
21 
52 
152 
285 
127 

16 
18 
88 
L64 
11.2 
12.6 

208 

86 

8.8 
18.1 

89 
134 

18.2 

80 
266 

11 
661 

18 
8,709 

81 

88 

65 

48 
168 

18 

16 


1900. 


2 


8.5 

1,407 

716 

12,085 

409 

4.152 

106,  r26 

4,457 

568 

212 

226 

1. 

80 

61 

2.018 

724 

41 

196 

115 

542 

85 

83 
241 
178 


Metric  tmu, 
808 
886 
75 

7.9 
87 

12.8 

17.8 

46 

86 

297 

21 

147 

1,561 

26 

12 

1.4 
8.7 
40.1 
28.8 
19 
44 


157 
60 

76 
0 

27 
1.71 
6.8 
(») 

211 

28 

2.1 

84.2 

291 
187 

(«) 

14 

829 

6 

546 

28 

8,665 

94 

67 

25 

9 

252 

47 

76 

92 

26 

1,547 

447 

6,815 

358 

8,791 

187,470 

1,162 


100 

47* 

112 

8,079 

540 

18 

1,175 

141 

488 

80 

80 

114 


.6 
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Article. 


1902. 


Pelts  Of  sheep,  not  covered,  unfinished  fan 

Ckwl-tar  oils,  neavy 

Silk,  colored,  combed,  also  spun 

Raw  silk,  colored  and  once  threaded 

Faflsementerie  goods,  half  silk 

Laces,  with  metal  threads,etc.,of  half  silk 

Hosiery,  half  silk 

Shawls  etc   hftljf  silk ...... 

Laces,  without  metal  threads;  embroideries,  half  silk . 

Good8,half  silk,  silk  without  metal  threads 

Button-makers'  goods,  half  silk 

Soap,  fancy 

Perfumery 

Precious  stones  and  corals,  pearls,  not  set 

Lithographic  stones 

Coke. 


Ozocerite,  raw , 

Bladders,  guts,  stomachs,  for  technical  purposes 

Earthenware 

Clay  wares,  painted,  gilded,  etc 

China  ware: 

White 

Gilded,  and  in  connection  with  other  materials 

China: 

Deluxe 

Not  otherwise  specified 

Stud-horses,  for  breeding  purposes number. 

Alpaca,llama,camel,etc.,wool  and  hair tons. 

Hair  of  hares,  rabbits,  greavers,  etc 

Hair,  of  animals  not  otherwise  stated 

Wool: 

Of  sheep,  raw 

Washed,  bleached ,  etc 

Combings 

Woolen  yam: 

Raw 

Bleached  or  colored 

Threaded  thrice  or  more 

Felt,  and  wares  of 

Woolen  hosiery 

Woolen  passementerie  goods 

Woolen  cloth,  printed 

Zinc: 

Raw 

Plates,  etc 

Tin,  raw 

Tin,  goods,  of  fine 


Metric  tons 
90 
462 
10.4 
82 
4 
.1 
14.1 
19 
10 
138 
24 
54 
2.1 
.203 
1,069 
8,162 
420 
116 
518 
1,074 

298 
8,064 

645 

29 

84 

76 

18 
754 

79 
61 


27 
8.2 
9.7 

47 
145 

18 

44 

76 
129 
106 

57 


1901. 


MebicUms. 
90 
592 
4.2 
20 
3 
.5 
5.3 
8 
5 
117 
15 
45 


626 


.58 


518 

87 

170 

713 

407 
6,855 

655 

49 
78 
88 
45 
855 

149 

29 

.42 

47 
6 

18.9 
19 
91 
28 
98 

180 
229 

82 

82 


1900. 


Metric  Um». 
149 
488 
2.7 
1.1 
1.5 
.2 
2.5 
6 
5 
221 
19 
46 
8.4 
.86 
464 
4,707 
.   394 
90 
110 
661 

503 
5,468 

700 
26 


83 

5 

947 

97 
52 


27 

14.4 

19.5 

15 
100 
103 

95 

904 
154 

57 

19 


Declared  values  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  districts  included  under 
the  Frankfort  consutate-general  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  190£,  1901  ^  and  1900. 


Frankfort 

AixlaChapelle 

Bamberg 

Barmen 

Cologne 

Crefeld 

Dusseldorf 

Freiburg 

Kehl 

Mayence 

Mannheim 

Nuremberg 

Solingen 

Stuttgart 

Weimar 

Total.... 


1902. 


$5,764,796.80 
2,150,196.96 

727,868.89 
5,169,903.41 
2,788,327.08 
2,062,851.48 
2,687,031.01 

805,292.95 
2,139,489.91 
1,723,079.81 
8,479,897.70 
2,813,671.64 
1,228,601.84 

890,772.82 

934,878.82 


85,815,168.07 


1901. 


15,809, 

881, 

576, 

8,480, 

1,456. 

2,026, 

875, 

850, 

1.276, 

1,459, 

8,172, 

2,781, 

1,087, 

798, 

817, 


762.96 
277.20 
085.45 
083.96 
606.76 
182.21 
091.85 
406.16 
312.87 
839.70 
456.91 
018.21 
460.26 
629.78 
164.21 


26,843,217.94 


1900. 


961, 

504, 

8,466, 

1,732, 

2,214, 

869, 

967, 

987, 

1,366, 

3,655, 

2,770, 

1,057, 

687, 

715, 


412.60 
859.86 
176.46 
824.12 
033.71 
134.42 
931.12 
467.60 
126.91 
693.67 
284.97 
122.70 
791.02 
747.67 
845.54 


26,535,451.87 


Being  an  increase  for  1902  of  $8,471,985.18,  or  over  81  per  cent,  over  1901,  and  18,779,701.20,  or  over  88 
per  cent,  over  1900. 


eubope:  qebuany. 


The  principal  articles  of  expoH  from  tho  Frankfort  consular  district 
were: 


Article. 

1902. 

1901. 

19M. 

Coo]  tu  colon 

;ii>,4»,«o 

me,  4X7.  DO 

49S,2S1.« 
387,768.84 
174.408.18 

ti,i7s,9m.H 

.    l,«H.St4.03 
9»,SS7.8S 

Other  articles  of  export  were:  Drugs  and  chemicals,  blue  clay,  leather 
and  leather  goods,  mckel,  optical  wares,  paper,  artificial  silk,  silver- 
ware, and  wine. 

The  increase  of  exports  was  not  confined  to  any  one  particular  class 
of  goods,  but  was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  platinum,  leather, 
optical  wares,  artificial  silk,  and  silverware. 

The  large  increase  of  exportation  from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Barmen, 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Kehl,  and  Mayence  in  1902  was  chiefly  due  to 
abnormally  large  sales  of  iron  and  steel.  Other  articles  showing  a 
considerable  increase  were: 

Aix  la  Chapelle:  Paper,  aitificial  silk,  linen  mesh,  and  chemicals. 
Bamberg:  China  ware  and  hops.  Barmen:  Hatbands  and  ribbons  and 
aniline  colors.  Cologne:  Aniline  colors  and  potash.  Crefeld:  Silks 
and  velvets.  Dusseldorf:  Ferro-manganese  and  machinery.  Frei- 
burg: Cotton  goods.  Mayence:  Agate  wares.  Mannheim:  Bags  dod 
wo<kI  pulp.  Solingen:  Hardware  and  hatbands.  Stuttgart:  Woolen 
goods.     Weimar;  Gloves,  machinery,  and  woolen  goods. 


f™,- 

""!«.""'■ 

t™^»,. 

"ffifl" 

l8se.8M.fl2 
2! 222! 806! 70 

M7'»9s!4e 

Bia.6l3.42 

'ill 

Beo;o67:j7 

lisaclizolTo 
i,iin]s62!6fl 

8B6,0W,B3 
IW]  003!  78 

•1, 224,632.  «6 

817,409.116 

S47,e7e.M 

1,841,307.26 

2  «a;  196, 58 

eea.T».i3i 

421,848,23 

r-in  lis, 70 
ijvi".  I'giioo 

'III 

l.<i^r  .12.60 

'.'^'  'is: 66 

4(^1     18,26 
(Vi-.-l6,3I< 

;ii  ■  -.N,  1 

fSZS 

11 

+    t 

II 

+    1 

+    M 
+     47- 

+    K 

+       8 

.!".->78,S,S  j-i-       4. 

24,722.7OT.06 

82,S9»,M8,49 



tacreue  third  qnuter,  IKB.  «7,aT6.7G0.4S  c  82.343.S89  m 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  value  of  the  German  imports 
from  and  expo]R;8  to  the  five  principal  countries  for  the  last  ten  years: 


IMPORTS. 


Conntry. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1898. 

1892. 

United  States 

Runia 

Per  ct. 
18.2 
12.8 
12.1 
11.5 
5.0 

PercL 
16.9 
12.1 
12.0 
13.9 
5.2 

Perci. 
15.7 
12.4 
12.6 
13.4 
5.8 

Perct. 
16.1 
13.5 
12.2 
15.2 
4.9 

Per  ct. 
18.5 
14.6 
12.3 
18.6 
5.1 

Per  ct. 
12.8 
18.9 
12.7 
14.2 
5.1 

Per  ct. 
12.1 
18.4 
12.4 
18.6 
5.4 

Perct. 
12.4 
12.7 
13.6 
14.2 
5.0 

Perct. 
11.1 

8.6 
14.0 
15.9 

6.8 

Perct. 
74.5 
9.1 

Austria- Hungary. . . 

Great  Britain 

France 

18.6 

14.7 

6.2 

EXPORTS. 


United  States 

Russia 

Per  ct. 

8.5 

7.7 

10.9 

20.3 

5.6 

Per  ct. 

9.3 

7.6 

10.7 

19.2 

5.9 

Per  ct. 

8.6 
10.0 
10.7 
19.5 

5.0 

Perct. 

8.3 

11.0 

11.3 

20.0 

6.1 

Per  ct. 
10.5 

9.8 
11.5 
18.5 

5.6 

PercL 
10.2 

9.7 
12.7 
19.0 

5.4 

Per  ct. 

10.8 

6.6 

12.7 

19.8 

5.9 

Per  ct. 

8.9 

6.4 

18.2 

20.8 

6.2 

Perct. 

7.4 

5.7 

13.0 

20.7 

6.3 

Perct. 
7.4 
7.6 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Great  Britain 

France 

12.0 

20.8 

6.4 

Prom  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  Germany  in  1901 
bought  from  the  United  States  a  larger bercenta^e  of  her  total  imports 
than  during  any  preceding  year,  whfle  tne  Unitea  States  in  1901  bought 
from  Germany  a  lesser  percentage  of  Germany's  total  exports  than 
in  1900, 1899, 1897,  1896, 1896,  and  1894. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  Germany  and  the  five  countries 
named  in  the  two  foregoing  tables,  based  upon  the  percentage  of  Ger- 
many's total  commerce  with  these  countries,  was: 


Country. 


United  states 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Great  Britain 

France 


1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

+9.7 

+7.6 

+6.9 

+7.8 

+3.0 

+2.6 

+1.3 

+3.6 

+8.7 

+5.1 

+4.6 

+2.4 

+2.5 

+4.8 

+4.2 

+6.9 

+6.3 

+2.8 

+1.2 

+1.3 

+1.1 

+0.9 

+0.8 

00 

-0.3 

+0.4 

+1.0 

-8.8 

-5.3 

-6.1 

-4.8 

-4.9 

-4.8 

-6.2 

-6.6 

-4.8 

-0.6 

-0.7 

+0.8 

-0.2 

-0.6 

-0.8 

-0.5 

-1.2 

-0.5 

1892. 


+7.1 
+1.5 
+1.6 
-6.6 
-0.2 


These  figures  make  an  excellent  showing  for  the  United  States,  and 
it  IS  ardently  hoped  that  the  relations  now  existing  between  these  two 
great  commercial  countries  will  continue,  and  that  both  may  prosper 
and  mutually  contribute  to  each  other's  welfare. 

EXPORT  DEPOT. 

The  export-sample  depot  of  this  city,  whose  object  is  to  find  new 
markets  for  German  exports,  is  doing  excellent  work.  During  the 
last  year,  a  large  number  of  new  catalogues,  containing  advertisements 
of  the  German  firms  represented,  was  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  management  furnishes  to  customers  free  information  concerning 
every  phase  of  the  export  trade,  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials, 
conmtions  and  customs  in  foreign  markets,  duties,  etc.  During  1901, 
the  depot  was  visited  by  many  exporters  from  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Berlin.  Nuremberg,  Furth,  Elberfeld,  and  other  German  cities,  and 
from  tne  following  foreign  centers:  Adelaide,  Alexandria,  Auckland, 
Basel,  Batavia,  Belgrade,  Belize,  Bergen,  Birmingham,  Bombay, 
Boston,  Brussels,   Bukharest,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  Ckpe 


eubope:  qebmany.  821 

Town,  Chicago,  Constantinople,  Durban,  Fez,  Florence,  Grenoa,  Geneva, 
Glasgow,  Hankau,  Hongkong,  Johannesburg,  Copenhagen,  Lemberg, 
Lisbon,  Liverpool,  London,  Lucerne,  Madras,  Madrid,  Milan,  Man- 
chester, Melbourne.  Mexico,  Milwaukee,  Montevideo,  Moscow, 
Naples,  New  York,  Odessa,  Padanff,  Paris,  Philadelphia,  Prague,  Pre- 
toria, Providence,  Bangoon,  Rio  ae  Janeiro,  Rotterdam,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sao  Paulo,  Setubal,  Shanghai,  Sidney,  Singapore,  Soerabava, 
Stockholm,  St.  Gall,  St  Petersburg,  Tokyo,  Toronto,  Valencia,  Val- 
paraiso, Verviers,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Yokonama,  and  Zurich. 

The  German  Commercial  Museum  of  Frankfort  was  visited  during 
1901  by  about  2,800  callers. 

AMERICAN  ENTEBFBI8E8. 

With  reference  to  manufacturing  plants  and  other  business  enter- 
prises conducted  by  Americans  in  toe  Frankfort  consular  district,  I 
addressed  letters  to  Mr.  Adolf  Barthman,  the  Brecht  Automobile 
Company,  the  Brecht  Butchers'  Supply  Company,  the  Deut'H^he 
Veremigte  Schuhmashinen  Gesellsclmft  (German  United  Shoe  Machine 
Company),  the  International  Reece  Buttonhole  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, the  Vaughn  Machine  Company,  Keats  Shoe  Machme  Manufactur- 
mg  Company,  and  the  Mergentnaler  Typesetting  Company.  I  append 
the  answers  tnat  have  been  received. 

Richard  Guenther, 

Consul-  General, 

Frankfort,  October  13, 1902. 

LETTKR  FBOH  ADOLF  BABTHMAN. 

In  answer  to  your  note,  I  wish  to  state  that  we  opened  on  April  6,  at  60  Friedrich 
street,  Berlin,  an  American  shoe  store  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  American  shoes;  the 
second  store  was  opened  in  Frankfurt  a  M.,  Rossmarkt  19,  on  February  27,  this  year; 
the  third  store  will  be  opened  in  Hambui^  about  October  16,  at  Jungfernsteig  25. 
When  finished,  it  will  not  alone  be  one  of  the  handsomest  shoe  stores  in  Europe,  but 
the  equal  of  any  in  the  world. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  three  stores  will  exceed  $100,000,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  tne  two  already  opened  are  meeting  with  great  success,  especially 
the  Berlin  store,  which  is  daily  improving,  and  running  away  ahead  of  all  expec- 
tations. 

We  employ  in  the  three  stores  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  persons;  of  these,  3  are 
Americans  and  the  balance  Germans,  with  whom  I  have  had  good  results,  but  I 
find  a  great  difference  between  them  and  the  American  clerks,  in  that  the  Amerii^an 
is  an  independent  workman,  while  the  German  clerk  requires  a  master,  in  a  majority 
of  cases. 

The  hours  of  business,  as  well  as  the  lunch  hours,  differ  entirely  from  the  Ameri- 
can, especially  as  business  here  is  conducted  not  only  late  into  the  evenings  (about 
0)  but  alflo  on  Sundays.  The  lan^e  dry  goods  houses  close  on  Sundays,  but  remain 
open  evenings  until  8.  The  salaries  of  the  different  clerks  run  considerably  lower 
than  they  do  in  America,  and  living  is  higher,  especially  ior  tbe  working  man,  as  the 
necessities  of  life  are  so  expensive  m  this  country. 

The  clerks  in  our  establishment  report  mornings  at  8  and  are  allowed  a  half  hour 
for  lunch,  two  hours  for  dinner,  and  remain  in  the  store  until  closing  time,  namely, 
8  on  week  days  and  9  on  Saturdays. 

LSITBB  FROM  BRBCHT  AUTOMOBILB  COMPANY. 

This  company  ships  its  product  to  Germany  partly  finished;  capital  invested, 
126,000.  We  employ  German  workmen;  average  wages,  30  marks  ($7.14)  per  week; 
working  hours  per  day,  nine  and  one>half.    Our  venture  has  been  successful. 

H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2 ^21 
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LETTEB  FKOM   GU8.  V.  BRECHT  BUTCHEES'    SUPPLY  C50MPANY. 

This  company  does  not  manufacture  anjrthing  on  this  side,  but  all  goods  are  man- 
ufactured by  us  in  the  States  and  sent  over  here  finished. 
We  employ  a  capital  of  $150,000  for  our  European  business. 
Our  venture  has  been  successful.    We  do  not  employ  any  Americans. 

LBTTTER  FROM   DSUTSCHB  VEBBINIGTB  SCHUHMASCHINEN  QESBLLBCHAFT. 

I  fear  that  I  can  onlv  ffive  you  information  as  far  as  the  questions  apply  to  the 
Deutsche  Vereinigte  Schunmaflchinen  Gesellschaft  (German  United  Shoe  Machine 
Company),  of  this  cit^. 

(1)  This  company  is  incorporated  here  as  a  German  concern.  It  imports  from 
America,  and  also  manufactures  here.  The  manufacture  in  this  country  is  being 
steadily  increased,  and  would  have  been  increased  much  more  rapidly  in  the  past  if 
considerable  delay  had  not  been  involved  in  procuring  the  necessary  plant  and  set- 
ting it  up  in  this  countrjr.  The  machinery  which  the  company  builds  and  leases,  or 
selb,  is  chiefly  of  American  invention. 

(2)  The  authorized  capital  of  the  parent  company  in  America  is  $25,000,000.  The 
authorized  capital  of  this  offspring  company  is  2,500,000  marks  ($595,000). 

(3)  We  employ,  as  a  nile,  about  100  hands.  At  the  present  moment,  there  are 
only  seven  or  eignt  Americans  employed  as  expert  operators,  or  instructors,  on  our 
machines.  The  latter  having  had  more  experience,  and  having  made  the  operating 
of  certain  machines  a  specialty,  are  the  best  that  can  be  procured;  but  as  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  machines  is  concerned,  we  have  found  Americans  of  special  benefit 
only  in  getting  the  plant  set  up  and  in  giving  instructions  to  others.  We  have  not 
found  American  workmen  of  general  advanti^e  in  permanent  employment  here. 

(4)  The  working  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour 
at  midday,  and  the  wages  vary  from  16  to  50  marks  ($3.80  to  $11.90)  per  week  for 
German  workmen.  Americans  receive  higher  remuneration,  their  engagement  being 
generally  only  of  a  temporary  nature. 

( 5)  Establishments  similar  to  our  own  in  Germany  are  not  conducted  by  Americans. 
{o\  We  do  not  know  of  any  Americans  who  have  received  contracts  from  or  are 

employed  by  the  German  Government. 

LETTER   FROM   VAUGHN   MACHINE   COMPANY. 

Our  firm,  the  Vaughn  Machine  Company,  G.  m.  b.  H.  Frankfort  on  Main,  is  the 
European  selling  agency  of  the  Vaughn  Machine  Company,  Peabody,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturers of  tanners'  machinery  of  every  description. 

We  have  storehouses  and  repair  shops  at  Frankfort  on  Main,  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
and  at  Leicester,  England. 

The  capital  invests!  in  the  stock  of  goods  we  carry  in  Europe  may  be  put  down  as 
$150,000  to  $200,000.  In  spite  of  a  keen  competition  by  European  manufacturers, 
which  competition  is  growing  more  active  every  day,  we  so  far  have  been  able  to 
steadily  increase  our  business  from  year  to  year. 

Our  annual  sales  amount  to  $300,000  to  $350,000.  We  are  employing  at  our  various 
shops  20  hands,  all  told,  and  we  have  an  office  force  of  18,  including  our  traveling 
salesmen  and  managers.  Among  the  latter  number  are  5  Americans,  who,  on  account 
of  their  special  training',  can  not  as  yet  be  duplicated  by  any  European  help. 

At  our  repair  shops,  we  work  nine  hours  a  aay.    The  average  pay  is  about  $1  a  day. 

There  are  no  other  establishments  in  our  line  in  Germany  conducted  by  Americans. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Americans  who  have  received  contracts  from  or  are  employed 
by  governments  or  corporations  in  this  country. 

LBTrER   FROM   FELIX    LEVY,  AGENT  OF   MEROBNTHALER  TYPESETTING  COMPANY. 

For  four  and  one-half  years,  I  have  had  the  general  agency  of  the  Meigenthaler 
typesetting  machine  for  about  half  the  territory  of  Germany.  At  first,  I  sold  the 
American  machines  known  as  "linotype."  Later  on,  the  German  company  for  the 
sale  of  linotypes — the  Mergenthaler  Typesetting  Machine  Company,  of  Berlin — made 
a  contract  with  the  Berliner  Maschinenbau  Actien  Company,  to  the  effect  that  the 
linotype  machines  were  henceforth  to  be  built  in  Germany.  The  Berlin  company 
builaing  these  machines  still  imported  from  the  United  States  machine  parts,  espe- 
cially the  types  composed  of  brass.  But  even  these  have  of  late  been  made  in 
Germany  and  suppliea  by  the  type  foundry  of  D.  Stempel,  which  compjany  has  the 
right  to  make  the  linotype  types  in  Germany,  AustriarHungary,  and  Switzerland. 
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It  waa  a  difficult  matter  to  introduce  these  machinee  into  Germany,  because  the 
German  publishers  are  slow  to  adopt  new  modes.  In  the  beginning,  they  were  also 
rather  mistrustful.  In  addition,  there  was  not  sufficient  consideration  given  to  the 
style  of  t^pe  required  in  Germany,  but  this  want  was  afterwards  filled  b^  the  two- 
lettered  linotype,  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  casts  two  styles  of  lettering.  This 
improvement  stimulated,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  sale  of  the  machines. 
To-day,  there  are  about  700  linotype  machines  in  use  throughout  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  whereas,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1898,  hardly  100  were  in 
operation. 

Owing  to  the  general  depression  of  business  existing  for  the  last  two  years,  the  sale 
of  these  machines  has  declined,  but  an  improvement  now  appears  noticeable.  How- 
ever, it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  sales  will  compare  with  those  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  American  publisher  keeps  ready  a  lai)?e  number  of  these  machines 
to  give  the  reader  a  paper  containing  the  latest  news,  the  German  publisher  (even 
of  the  leading  papers)  wants  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  each  machine  by  running  the 
same  day  and  night  American  printers  keep  them  going  only  five  to  seven  hours 
per  day. 

Thus  it  h&ppenB  that  a  large  publishing  concern  in  New  York  will  employ  60  to  70 
linotypes,  whereas  a  German  concern  of  equal  extent  has  not  the  sixth  of  these 
machines. 

Other  typesetting  machines,  lower  in  price,  are  more  widely  used  than  the  lino- 
type in  Germany,  but  the  larger  publishing  firms  prefer  the  last  named,  on  account 
of  its  greater  working  capacity  and  more  solid  construction. 

For  six  months,  I  also  have  had  the  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Harris  automatic 
printing  press,  which  is  made  at  Niles,  Ohio.  But  after  next  month,  these  machines 
will  also  oe  made  at  Zweibruecken,  in  Germany,  the  rights  having  been  purchased 
by  German  machine-building  companies. 

At  present,  no  decided  opmion  can  be  given  as  to  the  successful  sale  of  these 
machines,  though  they  possess  iipmense  advantages  over  printing  presses  now  used 
in  Germany. 


HAMBURG. 

Although  unfavorable  signs  were  noticeable  during  the  latter  part 
of  1900,  these  were  not  considered  in  commercial  circles  as  indi- 
cating a  decrease  or  stagnation  of  business.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Hamburg,  in  its  report  for  1900,  expressed  the  hope  that 
business  would  improve  during  the  coming  year,  which  expectation, 
however,  has  not  oeen  realized.  Disturbances,  which  at  that  time 
occurred  only  sporadically,  developed  during  lavst  year  into  a  general 
depression.  This  unfavorable  situation  was  principally  due  to  over- 
production and  to  the  high  prices  of  the  most  essential  raw  materials, 
coal  and  pig  iron.  Moreover,  a  number  of  financial  disasters  alarmed 
the  market  considerablv;  however,  Hamburg  itself  did  not  suffer  as 
much  as  the  interior  of  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  those  branches 
of  industry  affected — i.  e.,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  textiles,  etc. — 
are  not  represented  in  this  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  shipbuilding,  one  of  the  principal  industries 
of  Hamburg,  considerable  business  was  transacted,  and  numerous 
orders  from  abroad,  were  filled. 

A  good  idea  of  the  variety  of  business  in  Hamburg  can  be  obtained 
by  a  study  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade. 

COFFEE. 

Although  business  was  dull  on  account  of  the  dropping  of  prices 
until  about  July,  1901,  in  the  second  half  of  that  year  it  improved 
considerably,  and  prices  rose  again  to  a  higher  figure  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.     This  rise  was  chiefly  caused  by  exaggerated  specu- 
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lation  and  was,  therefore,  not  of  long  duration;  nevertheless,  it  is 
hoped  that,  in  expectation  of  a  smaller  crop  from  Brazil,  business  will 
become  and  remain  firm  and  favorable. 

Imports  of  coffee  at  port  of  Hamburg  for  years  1900  and  1901. 


From — 


SantOB 

Rio 

Bahla 

LaGoaira 

Santo  Domingo 

Maracaibo  and  Savanilla 

Central  America 

Porto  Rico 

East  Indies 

Africa 

MiscellaneouB 

Total 


1900. 


1, 


572,855 

232,730 
27,886 

162,080 
96,109 
12,051 

688,827 

2,260 

12,748 

61,855 

209,978 


3,078,869 


MilUon 
pounds. 


188.7 
27.9 

8.8 
21.1 
18 

1.4 

89.8 

.4 

1.6 

7.4 
26.2 


1901. 


Bags. 


1.870,125 

419,086 

88,669 

62,946 

13,224 

13,224 

599,570 

2,200 

13,380 

84,572 

227,498 


Million 
pounds. 


379.9  ,    3,844,289 


224.4 

50.6 

10.6 

8.2 

1.8 

1.6 

77.9 

.4 

1.7 

4.2 

28.4 


409.8 


SUGAR. 

In  the  first  half  of  1901,  an  extensive  export  business  was  transacted, 
partly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  account  of  the  expected  sugar-duty 
oill  (which  afterwards,  in  April,  went  in  force),  ana  partlv  to  Japan, 
because  of  the  tax  to  be  imposed  on  this  article.  As  botn  countries 
had  supplied  themselves  for  a  long:  time,  and  as  the  United  States 
importeci  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  beet  sugar,  because 
of  the  increased  demand  for  cane  sugar,  business  became  so  dull  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  that  the  German  beet-sugar  industry  seemed  to  be 
endangered. 

Estimated  European  sugar  production. 


Country. 


Germany 

Austria 

France  

Russia 

Belgium 

HoUand 

other  countries 

Total.... 


1900-1901. 

1899-1900. 

7\m8. 

1,970,000 

1,095,000 

1,170.000 

890,000 

340,000 

180,000 

875,000 

Ton*. 
1,798,630 
1,108,007 
977,850 
910,000 
804.000 
171.029 
258,929 

6,020,000 

5,523,445 

1898-1899. 


Tans. 
1,721,718 
1,051,290 
830,132 
776,066 
244,017 
149,763 
209,015 

4,962,000 


RUBBEB. 


An  interesting  change  took  place  in  this  line.  Only  two  years  ago, 
it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  sufficient  rubber 
to  supply  the  demand.  Several  scientific  expeditions  were  sent  out 
with  a  view  to  discovering  new  fields.  The  demand  has  since  decreased 
so  much  that  the  price  or  rubber  has  dropped  about  30  per  cent. 


GRAIN. 


Although  a  poor  crop  was  expected  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  resmt  was  better  than  was  anticipated.     In  some  sections, 
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the  crop  of  rye  and  summer  grain  was  quite  good,  and  the  importers 
of  foreign  cereals  of  that  kind  were  at  a  disadvantage,  havine  over- 
rated tiie  domestic  demand  and  imported  an  excess  from  abroad.  The 
imports  of  com,  on  account  of  the  poor  crop  in  the  United  States, 
were  light,  and  for  the  same  reason,  very  small  quantities  of  other 
feed  stims  were  imported  therefrom. 

Average  prices  of  grains  per  IfiOO  kilos  {$^906  pounds)  at  Hamburg  on  December  SI, 

1900  and  1901, 


Cereal. 


Wheat: 

Oerman 

Foreign,  traiuit 

Rye: 

Oennan .' 

Foreign,  transit 

Barley: 

German  line  malt 

Austrian  fine  malt ^ 

RoflBian,  Danube,  feeding 

OatB: 

German 

Foreign,  transit 

Com: 

Nortb  American  mixed,  transit 

Round  River  Plate,  Russian,  Danube,  and  TurUsh,  transit 


1901. 


$42.26 
83.75 

84.51 
25.59 

42.84 
38.06 
24.04 

87.87 
82.18 

28.92 
26.18 


TOBACOO. 

Because  of  the  unfavorable  condition  in  the  German  industrial  dis- 
tricts and  a  decrease,  therefore,  of  the  demand,  business  was  considerably 
affected  during  last  year.  The  cigar  manufacturers  of  Hamburg  did 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  those  in  the  interior,  for  the  reason 
that  only  superior  qualities  of  cigars  are  manufactured  here. 

Imports  of  tobacco  al  port  of  Hamburg  during  years  1900  and  1901. 


Habana  

Yara  and  Guisa 

Cuba 

Santo  Domingo. 

Porto  Rico 

Varinas 

Colombia 

Cumana,  etc  ... 
BrasU 


1900. 

1901. 

Packages. 
13,000 

Packagea. 
20,000 

7,000 

600 

7,000 

1,100 

158,000 

96,000 

2,800 

12,800 

60 

100 

24,000 

48,000 

180,000 

161,000 

Rio  Grande 

Paraguay 

Mexico 

Java  and  Sumatra 

Esmeralda 

fleedleaf 

Kentucky,  Viiginia,  Ohio,  etc 

Turkish  and  Greek 


1900. 

PadBoget. 
1,100 

4,600 

12,000 

88,400 

850 

500 

4,400 

27,000 

1901. 


Padooffes. 

8,200 

900 

5,700 

80,600 

8*666 

4.600 
80,000 


HIDES. 


Local  business  was  in  a  very  unfavorable  condition  on  account  of 
the  industrial  depression  in  Germany,  which  also  affected  the  tanning 
industry  considerably.  The  imports  of  valonia,  divi-divi,  myrobolans, 
and  other  tanning  materials,  with  the  exception  of  quebracho  wood, 
were  comparatively  small. 


RICE. 


Of  great  importance  for  the  rice  business  was  the  amalgamation  of 
all  German  rice  mills,  including  those  of  Hamburg,  into  a  combine. 
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with  its  seat  at  Bremen.  In  competition  with  this  enterprise,  a  mill 
was  established  in  the  free  port  of  Hamburg,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  importing,  shelling,  and  reexporting  rice. 

Imports  of  rice  at  port  of  Hcmiburg  dnring  year  1901, 


Carolina barrels. . 

Java bags . . 

J  apan do 

Bengal do.... 

Rangoon do 

Baasein do 

Anacanand  Larong...do 

Siam do 


Stock, 

Imports. 

Dec.  81, 

1901. 

11 
29.186 

100 

46,284 

3,500 

50,769 

250 

340,732 

50,000 

60,909 

2,600 

136,637 

15,000 

191,886 

80,000 

Saigon bags. 

Motilmein do . . . 

Italian do. . . 

Raree,  Ballam,  etc do. . . 

Miscellaneous do. . . 


Total. 


Imports. 


629,841 

87,793 

261 


226,205 


1,788,002 


Stock. 

Dec.  31, 

1901. 


110,000 
4,000 


114,650 


830,000 


EVAPORATED  APPLES. 

Business  was  not  as  good  in  1901  as  in  former  years.  Offers  for 
products  of  the  new  crop  began  at  33  marks  per  50  kilograms  ($7.85 

Ser  110  pounds),  c.  i.   f.  Hamburg,  for  October  shipments.     The 
emand,  however,  was  weak  until  it  was  ascertained  that  only  a  small 
crop  was  to  be  expected  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Europe. 

A  new  competition  with  goods  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  appeared  last  year  in  the  shape  of  California  apples.  The  man- 
ner of  preparing  evaporated  apples  in  California  has  greatly  improved 
lately.  Two  years  ago,  California  apples  were  refused  because  of 
their  bad  appearance,  but  last  year,  they  easily  conquered  the  market, 
being  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Eastern  States  apples.  The 
difference  in  price  between  Califo'rnia  and  Eastern  apples,  which  at 
first  amounted  to  8  marks  per  50  kilograms  ($1.90  per  110  pounds), 
decreased  rapidly  to  5  marks  ($1.19),  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
prices  were  46.50  and  44.50  marks  (^11. 07  and  $10.59),  respectively. 

LUMBER. 

Amenoan  maple. — But  little  of  the  stock  remained  unsold;  prices 
were  not  high  and  the  demand  for  this  perishable  article  was  small. 

Dogwood  and  j)ersifn7no7i, — An  increase  of  imports  could  be  noted  in 
1901.  As  these  woods  mostly  arrive  under  contract,  there  is  little  to 
report  about  the  market. 

Amei'iean  oak, — ^The  imports  of  this  article  have  grown  considera- 
bly and  prices  rose.     Cut  woods  and  squares  were  in  constant  demand. 

American  hickory. — Logs  were  in  steady  demand,  but  on  account  of 
the  increased  imports,  not  all  the  shipments  could  be  disposed  of,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  last  year  some  stock  remained  unsold.  Partly  manufac- 
tured articles  are  more  in  demand  now  than  the  raw  material. 

America7iwal))ut, — The  demand  during  the  entire  year  was  not  a 
large  one,  but  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  shipments  arriving,  partic- 
ularly for  better  classes.  Inferior  qualities  remained  unsold  for  a 
long  period,  thereby  considerably  increasing  the  stock  on  hand. 

American  popl<ir  aiidwhitewood. — Business  was  very  good  and  high 
prices  were  obtained.  The  imports  were  larger  in  1901  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  A  few  blocks  of  cottonwood  were  sold;  however, 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  desirable. 


Europe:  ge&many. 
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The  total  imports  (estimated)  of  phosphate  into  Hamburg  and  Har- 
burg  amountea  to — 


TonsL 


1898 114,600 

1899 168,800 


Tons. 


1900 106,200 

1901 111,600 


Price  quotations  at  the  end  of  December,  1901,  were  the  following: 


For— 


Florida  hard  rock.  76  to  SO  per  cent. . . 
Florida  land  pebble,  68  to  ^  per  cent. 
Florida  Peace  Rtver,  58  to  63  per  cent 

Tennenee,  78  to  SOper  cent 

Chrifltmaa  Ifllard,  80  to  85  per  cent  ... 

Algiers,  63  to  70  per  cent 

Algiers,  57  to  63  per  cent 


Quotations. 


U.  8,  equiyalent. 

to.  14. 6  to  10. 14.  S 
11,1 
11.1 
12.6 
16.2 
11.6 
11.1 


COAIi. 

The  attempts  to  import  American  coal  were  continued  in  1901.  On 
account  of  the  prevailing  low  freight  rates,  it  was  possible  to  bring  a 
number  of  shipments  to  Hamburg;  these,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
much,  a  more  favorable  business  being  done  with  Mediterranean 

e)rt8.     Undoubtedly,  American  coal  will  eventually  become  a  rival  in 
ermany  to  the  domestic  and  English  product,  with  which  industrial 
and  commercial  circles  will  have  to  count. 

Prices  on  December  31,  1901,  for  English  coals,  free  lighter  or 
barge  in  the  port  of  Hamburg,  per  40  hectoliters  (about  3  tons),  were: 

West  Hartley: 

Steam  coal $11. 90-112. 3S 

Unscreened 10.95  11.42 

Small 7.38  7.86 

Gaa  and  coking  coal 11.90  12.88 

Sunderland: 

Steam  coal,  unscreened 11.19  11.42 

Double-screened  nuts 12. 61  12. 86 

Yorkshire: 

Steam  coal 11.42  12.86 

Double-screened  nuts 11. 19  12. 61 

Scotch: 

Household  coal,  prime  lai^ge 11.42  12.14 

Steamcoal 10.71  11.42 

Double-screened  nuts 10. 00  10. 71 


HABBOR  TBAFFIO. 

In  1901,  there  was  again  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  arrived. 
In  1899,  7,165,000,  and  in  1900,  8,037,000  net  register  tons  were 
entered.  By  November,  1901,  the  number  amounted  to  7,844,000 
tons,  compared  with  7,448,000  tons  during  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  was,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ves- 
sels compared  with  1899,  when  the  highest  figure  was  reached,  with 
13,312  vessels,  while  in  1900  this  figure  was  reduced  by  210,  thereby 
showing  an  increase  in  the  average  capacity  of  each  vessel.  Compared 
with  competing  seaports,  Hamburg  has  held  its  leading  position  in 
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the  increase  of  tonnage,  with  the  exception  of  Rotterdam,  wJiere  a 
faster  growth  of  tonnage  took  place,  as  shown  in  the  following  statis- 
tical schedule: 


VesBels  arrived. 


Hambuig 

Witbout  coostwiae 

Bremen 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp 

liveipool 

Without  coastwise 
London  

Without  coastwise 


1895. 


1900. 


VeoBels. 

1,000  tons. 

Vessels. 

1,000  tons. 

9,44» 

6,254 

18,102 

8,087 

6,596 

5,682 

8,419 

7,828 

4,063 

2,182 

8,843 

2,498 

5,199 

4,177 

7,268 

6,589 

4,  no 

5.822 

5,420 

6,842 

19,457 

8,675 

20,800 

9,815 

8,716 

5,598 

3,503 

6,001 

58,916 

14,991 

25,814 

^'SS 

10,212 

8,485 

11, 118 

9,580 

SHIPPING   BUSINESS. 


The  mercantile  marine  of  Hamburg  shows  a  very  satisfactory  devel- 
opment, for  besides  the  deep-sea  fishing  fleet,  it  consisted  of — 


Clafw. 


Steamers 

Sailing  vessels 


1900. 


Number. 


487 
286 


Net  regis- 
tered ton- 
nage. 


688,007 
218,832 


1901. 


Number. 


486 
807 


Net  regis- 
tered ton- 
nage. 


748,435 
240.419 


On  January  1, 1902,  the  number  was  increased  to  521  steamers,  of 
842,966  net  register  tons,  and  333  sailing  ships,  of  242,765  net  register 
tons.  The  growing  number  of  the  latter  class  is  remarkable,  and  its 
ability  to  compete  with  steamers  has  been  aided  by  high  prices  of 
coal.  Among  the  sailing  ships  there  are  at  present  115  sea  lignters,  of 
84,582  tons. 

In  1900,  good  financial  results  were  obtained,  as  shown  by  the  pub- 
lished statements  of  the  various  steamship  companies.  While  the 
prospects  for  1901  were  equally  good,  and  a  lively  movement  in  emi- 
gration and  other  passenger  business  was  expected,  the  unfavorable 
able  business  situation  in  Germany  and  several  foreign  countries  made 
itself  felt  by  a  decrease  in  available  cargoes.  Besides,  a  great  number 
of  newly  built  vessels  entered  the  freight  market,  and  rates  took  a 
downward  movement,  which  became  still  more  conspicuous  when  the 
steamers  used  as  transports  for  troops  from  China  were  again  avail- 
able for  freight-carrying  purposes.  This  movement  was  furthered 
by  the  small  com  crop  in  tne  United  States,  and  a  fall  of  30  to  40  per 
cent  in  rates  took  place. 

In  order  to  facilitate  coaling  of  steamers  in  foreign  seas,  coal  depots 
were  established  in  Algiers  on  account  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  firms, 
and,  as  this  arrangement  has  proved  successful,  a  similar  depot  will 
also  be  opened  at  ouez,  from  which  the  Imperial  German  Navy  will 
draw  its  supplies. 

The  present  shipping  business  situation  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
proposed  new  tann,  which  is  now  under  consideration  in  Germany, 
and  German  shipowners  have  good  reason  to  look  with  apprehension 
upon  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  a  tariff  hostile  to  free 
international  trade  movements. 
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NEW  OEBMAK  CUSTOMS  TABIFF. 

On  this  subject,  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  writes,  in  its 
report  for  the  year  1901,  as  follows: 

After  the  variooB  committees  nominated  to  consider  a  new  tariff  had  filed  their 
reports,  their  suggestions  were  submitted  to  a  conference  of  dele^ites  from  the  var- 
ious Grerman  governments.  As  foreign  trade  will  be  chiefly  anected  by  the  new 
tariff,  it  was  expected  that  representatives  of  the  Hanseatic  cities — Hambuig, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck — would  be  called  to  participate  in  this  conference,  and  the 
fact  of  this  not  bein^  the  case  made  it  eviaent  that  commercial  interests  were  not 
to  be  properly  considered.  The  proposed  new  tariff  submitted  to  the  various 
governments  was  to  be  kept  secret,  ana  even  the  views  of  the  several  chambers  of 
commerce  were  not  to  be  heard.  Through  an  indiscretion,  the  project  was  pub- 
lished, and  its  stipulations  surpassed  all  previous  apprehensions  in  regard  to  its 
agrarian  protective  tendencies.  From  all  parts,  vif^rous  protests  were  raised  against 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  import  duties  on  all  kinds  of  grain  and  provisiona  Agri- 
cultural interests  in  Germany  are  based  more  upon  the  raising  of  cattle  and  pigs  than 
upon  grain  culture,  and  in  the  end  they  will  be  more  impaired  by  an  artificial  rise  in 
f^d  8tu&  than  they  will  be  benefited  bv  a  high  duty  on  oereala  On  the  other  hand, 
industrial  enterprises,  the  exports  of  the  products  of  which  in  all  branches  sorpasB 
the  imports  to  a  laige  extent,  are  not  interested  in  a  protective  tariff,  but,  on  the 
contra^,  look  for  a  moderation  of  foreign  duties  and  lasting  favorable  commercial 
treaties.  In  commercial  and  industrial  circles,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  now 
existing  treaties,  which  have  brought  about  the  prosperous  development  of  Germany, 
should  oe  renewed  for  a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  that,  on  the  same  basis, 
similar  treaties  with  other  countries,  especially  with  the  United  States,  would  be 
most  desirable.  It  is  of  mutual  interest  to  both  countries  to  avoid  any  tariff  war, 
and,  if  Germany  admits  American  soods  at  low  rates  of  duty,  it  is  only  fair  to  expect 
an  equal  treatment  from  the  Unitea  States.  American  industry  has  made  such  won- 
derful progress  that  it  hardly  stands  in  need  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  ways  and  means  will  be  found  to  compensate  the  interests  of  l)oth 
countries  on  the  Misis  of  mutual  advantages. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

In  1901,  several  cities  were  connected  by  direct  wires  with  Hamburjf. 
The  Breslau  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  to  secure  direct 
telephone  connection  with  this  city,  but,  although  the  importance  of 
direct  communication  between  tiiese  places  is  lully  recognized,  the 
matter  has  not  been  settled. 

Although  Hamburg  has  telephone  connection  with  Paris,  but  little 
use  is  made  of  the  service,  for  the  reason  that  conversations  have  to 
pass  through  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  are,  therefore,  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct.  Besides,  connections  can  not  be  made  promptly 
enough. 

Night  telephone  service  was  established  last  year.  For  each  con- 
versation, an  extra  fee  of  20  pfennigs  (about  5  cents)  is  charged.  Long- 
distance conversations  at  special  rates  can  also  be  held  during  the  night 
with  Berlin.  Cologne,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Paris,  and  Copenhagen. 

KAISEB  WILHELM  CANAL. 

While  in  the  opening  year,  1896,  the  traffic  through  the  canal 
amounted  to  but  19,960  vessels,  measuring  1,848,000  tons,  it  increased 
in  1898  to  26,816  vessels  of  3,177,000  tons  and  in  1900  to  29,046  ves- 
sels of  4,282,000  tons.  The  respective  receipts  were,  marks  1,016,000, 
1,634,000,  2,174,000  ($241,808,  «388,892,  $617,412);  so  that,  exclusive 
of  the  tug  service,  the  expenses  of  which  surpassed  the  receipts  to  the 
extent  of  marks  896,000,  ($94,010)  a  surplus  of  about  marks  80,000 
($19,040)  would  have  been  reacned. 
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HABBOB  AND  QUAYS  OF  THE  HAMBUBG-AMEBIOAN  UNE. 

A  ver  J  spacious  new  harbor  has  been  completed  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  especially  for  the  service  of  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Line,  at  an  expense  of  about  32,000,000  marks  (17,616,000).  This 
harbor  will  accommodate  a  large  fleet  of  steamships  of  deep  draft,  and 
all  facilities  for  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  are  provioed.  A  new 
harbor  for  colliers  has  also  been  buut  near  by,  thus  giving  more  space 
on  the  river  for  other  seagoing  vessels. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  has  arranged  to  dispjatch  its  express 
steamers  from  Cuxhaven,  and  an  increase  of  the  receipts  for  tonnage 
dues  will  take  place  at  that  port;  also,  certain  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions about  entry  certificates  of  goods,  in  order  to  facilitate  correct 
statistical  records  of  imports,  have  been  made. 

Arrivals  of  seagoing  vessels. 


Prom — 


German  ports 

Great  Britain  (colliers) 

Great  Britain  (with  other  cargo) 

Other  European  ports 

America 

Africa 

AflLa  and  Australia 


IncaiKO.. 
In  ballast 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamships  . . . 


Ayerage  tonnage: 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamships . . . 


Percentage: 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamships  ... 


1901. 


Ships. 


4,570 
1,615 
2,844 
2,706 
1.117 
208 
292 


12,847 


9,449 
8,896 


4,103 

8,744 


81.9 
68.1 


Registered 
tonnage. 


759,067 
1,110.368 
l,451,n6 
1.488,505 
2,597,688 
287,881 
729,200 


8,383,865 


7,620,267 
768,098 


847,410 
7,585,946 


207 
862 


10.1 
89.9 


Departures  of  sea^foing  vessels. 


To- 


German  ports 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Other  European  ports 

America 

Africa 

Asia  and  Australia. 

Incaivo 

In  ballast 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamships 

Percentage: 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamships 


1901. 


Ships. 


4,049 

4,851 

8,085 

864 

288 

291 


12,823 


9,647 
8,176 


4,096 
8,727 


81.9 
68.1 


Registered 
tonnage. 


678,828 

8,299,207 

1,148,666 

2,172,919 

866,257 

691,042 


8.851,817 


5,918,185 
2,488,682 


844,615 
7,507,202 


10.1 
89.9 
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Hamburg  merchant  marine  in  1901, 


Clam. 


Full  rigged  ihlp« 

Barks  and  schooner  barks 

Schooner  brin  and  schooners 

Three-masted  schooners 

Galleys 

Oalliots,  gaff  schooners 

Other  small  sailing  craft 

Steamships 

Total 


Registered 
tonnage. 


09,009 

184.291 

287 

1,022 

674 

1.118 

86,188 

848,400 


1.086,604 


EmigraHon  via  Hamburg. 


To- 


Oreat  Britain 

Other  European  oonntries 

The  United  States  of  America 

British  North  America 

Mexico.  Central  America,  and  West  Indies 

Brazil  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  States 

Other  South  American  States 

Africa 

Asia 

Australia  and  Polynesia 

Total 


Emigrants. 


9,866 

47 

78,980 

2,845 

260 

2,968 

448 

1,587 

109 

4 


92,172 


Qtioiaiions  of  exchange  at  Hamburg  in  190L 

AVERAGE  EXCHANGE  OF  NEW  YORK  DRAFTS. 

[Per  81  gold.] 


Month. 


January. 
February 
March . . . 
April.... 

May 

June 


Short 
sight. 

Sixty 

days  from 

date. 

Mark9. 

Mark9. 

4.17 

4.14 

4.18 

4.14 

4.17 

4.13 

4.16 

4.13 

4.17 

4.12 

4.16 

4.12 

Month. 


July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Sixty 

davsfrom 

oate. 


Marka, 
4.18 
4.14 
4.14 
4.12 
4.12 
4.18 


AVERAGE  EXCHANGE  OF  UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 


Month. 


January. 
February 
March . . . 
April.... 

Biay 

June  .... 


Eagle. 

Bank 
notes. 

Mart$. 

JTorto. 

20.85 

4.16 

20.86 

4.17 

20.86 

4.17 

20.85 

4.17 

20.85 

4.15 

20.85 

4.14 

Month. 


Jul7  ..•••. 
August.... 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Eagle. 

Bank 
notes. 

JTorto. 

Mart9. 

20.85 

4.14 

20.85 

4.15 

20.87 

4.16 

20.90 

4.16 

20.82 

4.16 

20.84 

4.16 

Hamburg,  October  31, 1902. 


Hugh  Pitoaibn,  Consul, 
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liBIPZIG. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  of 
this  section — which  consists  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  chambers 
of  conunerce  of  Leipzig,  Altenburg,  Gera,  and  Halle  on  the  Salle, 
respectiveljr — ^were  better  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  than 
they  were  m  1900-1901,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  year  before  that,  at 
the  same  time  one  would  hardly  oe  justified  in  saying  that  in  all 
branches  of  trade  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  exists. 

The  business  depression,  which  already  made  itself  noticeable  at  the 
beginning  of  1900,  has  been  felt  in  all  sections  of  the  German  Empire, 
more  in  some  places,  of  course,  than  in  others.  Licipzig  was  pernaps 
one  of  the  worst  sufferers,  for,  in  addition  to  the  general  depression, 
it  was  the  scene  of  several  failures  of  more  than  orainary  importance, 
one  of  which,  that  of  the  Leipziger  Bank,  June  26, 1901,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  disastrous  business  suspensions 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Nevertheless,  Leipzig  has  been  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  districts 
to  show  signs  of  recovery.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  great  export 
business  that  local  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  l^en  engaged 
in  building  up  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  1900  and  1901 — when  the 
home  trade  was  at  a  standstill — a  number  of  manufacturers  were  able 
to  keep  their  factories  running  only  by  orders  received  from  abroad. 
But  within  the  last  few  months,  the  German  market  has  revived,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  promising. 

As  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  different  industries,  it  is,  of  course, 
hard  to  obtain  accurate  information;  but  it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that,  while  the  business  of  the  iron  foundries,  machine  factories,  and 
the  color  and  soap  manufactories,  as  well  as  the  millers'  and  the 
brewers',  could  be  very  much  improved,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fur 
trade,  the  textile,  china  ware,  paper,  toy,  doll,  musical  instrument,  and 
hardware  industries  have  greatly  increased  their  output — indeed,  some 
factories  have  already  begun  to  work  overtime. 

MONEY  PRICES. 

The  price  of  monev  has  been,  if  anything,  easier  than  last  year, 
when  the  Reichsbank's  average  discount  rate  was  4.099  per  cent  as 
against  5.333  per  cent  in  1900. 

STOCK  COMPANIES. 

The  law  passed  in  1898  forbidding  the  watering  of  stock  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  in  that  it  has  served  as  a  protection  to 
persons  wishing  to  invest  money  against  placing  their  funds  in  paper 
companies.  Another  good  feature  about  the  law  is  that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  minimum  par  value  of  a  share  is  fixed  at  1,000 
marks  (about  $250).  This,  of  course,  has  not  only  a  tendency  to 
restrain  the  poorer  classes  from  putting  their  savings  into  this  sort  of 
investment,  which  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
also  decreases  materially  the  swarm  of  margin  speculators. 
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The  number  of  new  stock  companies  in  Germany,  according  to  the 
Deutscher  Oekonomist,  is: 


Year.  com-        Capital 


ia» 829  «110,4S2,000 

1899 364  129,710,000 

1900 VI  80,920,000 

1901 168  87,004.000 

t 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  companies  which  will  be  started  in 
1902  will  far  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

POPULATION. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  city  of  Leipzig  was,  on  July  1, 1902, 
473,910,  and  on  July  1, 1901, 461,519,  an  increase  of  12,891.  Not  only 
is  this  city  increasing  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  Halle  on 
the  Salle,  and  Gera,  Keuss,  also  show  large  gains. 

crrr  impbovements. 

Work  upon  the  Leipzig  Central  Railroad  station  has  at  last  begun. 
When  completed,  it  will  oe  one  of  the  finest  stations  in  Germany.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  work  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  this  sta- 
tion will  cost  between  $20,000,000  and  $25,000,000,  it  being  necessary 
to  take  up  and  relay  a  large  number  of  car  tracks  in  and  about  the  city. 

The  new  city  hall,  which  was  commenced  in  1899,  will  be  finished 
next  spring.  The  Leipzig  Central  Theater,  a  large  theater,  restaurant, 
and  concert  hall  combined,  costing  $500,000  or  more,  has  just  been 
completed.  Several  jiew  streets  have  been  opened  up  and  others  have 
been  widened.  New  parks  have  been  laia  out  and  the  old  ones 
beautified. 

The  building  operations,  however,  showed  the  effect  of  the  adverse 
industrial  conditions.  The  total  number  of  building  permits  issued 
during  the  year  1901  was  961 — against  983  in  1900— of  which  508  were 
for  the  erection  of  houses  upon  vacant  lots. 

IMPOBTS. 

The  value  and  quantity  of  every  article  imported  into  Germany  is, 
of  course,  known,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  even  approximate  the 
amounts  of  foreign  goods  which  are  consumed  in  the  different  con- 
sular districts. 

A  very  good  way  of  getting  an  idea  of  the  imports  into  this  section  is 
by  applying  to  the  importing  houses  and  forwarding  agents,  and  data 
gathered  from  them  would  indicate  that  the  imports  from  Russia, 
North  and  South  America,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Australia,  most  of 
which  are  raw  products,  have  increased  in  some  lines  and  fallen  off  in 
others. 

The  shipments  from  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  France,  etc.,  have 
remained  about  the  same,  except  that  certain  drugs  from  the  last- 
mentioned  country  may  have  been  imported  in  larger  quantities  than 
formerly. 
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EXPORTS. 

Certainly,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  exports  from  this  section; 
they  have  never  been  so  lai^e  as  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1902. 

The  Central  American  otates  have  purcliased  in  larger  quantities 
than  last  year,  as  have  also  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Canada,  England,  France,  Russia, 
South  America,  and  Mexico — indeed,  the  shipments  to  all  countries 
have  materially  increased.  A  Leipzig  firm  only  recently  received  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  rope  haulage  plant  for  South  Amer- 
ica, to  cost  about  $376,000. 

TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Imports. — ^The  usual  large  quantities  of  raw  products  have  been  con- 
sumed here  during  the  past  year.  In  some  lines  of  manufactured  goods, 
such  as  shoes,  typewriters,  etc.,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  decided 
increase. 

Exports, — ^The  following  table  gives  the  articles,  and  the  value  of 
each,  which  have  been  exported  from  this  district  during  the  last  five 
fiscal  years: 

Exports  from  consular  district  of  Leipzig  during  the  fine  years  ended  June  SOy  190S. 


Articles. 


Accordions 

Antiquities 

Artificial  flowers 

Artists'  canvas 

Beet  seeds 

Bleached  cotton 

Bleaching  powder 

Books,  periodicals 

Brass  ware 

Bristles 

Bulhs  and  roots 

Carpets 

Capsules 

Carbonate  of  potash. . 

Caustic  potash 

Chemicals 

Chinaware 

Chromolithographs. . . 

Cocoa  butter 

Colored  paper 

Colors 

Cotton  gloves 

Cotton  laces 

Cyanide  of  potassium . 

Drugs  

Earthenware 

Els- wool  squares 

Electrotypes 

Essential  oils 

Fancy  boxes 

Fennel  seeds 

Foot  rules 

Fruit  Juice 

FuiB  and  skins 

GlasBware 

Hardware 

Head  models 

Hides 

Household  goods 

India  rubber  goods. . . 

Iron  sand 

Lace  goods 

Leather  gloves 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Magnesium  powder . . 


1897-98. 


12,949.84 


411,017.77 
*498,'686.'9i 


244,681.68 


66,201.72 
8,627.72 


68.665.96 


14,662.86 
1,618,206.68 


1,875.62 


84,299.21 


1896-99. 


«1,825.48 


65,010.02 


884,566.72 


620,968.41 


218,604.87 


66,686.70 


164,788.61 


9,840.98 
2,848,183.86 


9,714.61 


75,686.68 


1899-1900. 


168.768.72 


428,860«88 


666,764.89 


236,896.21 


86,119.97 


97,172.07 


11,149.33 
2,889,109.31 


68,869.61 


18,948.86 
"96,'268.*7i' 


1900-1901. 


1143.87 

56,961.84 

683.10 

70,041.43 

448,890.48 


632,338.15 
i93.*96' 


86,689.80 

220,823.45 

867.00 

61,689.69 


4,828.28 
6,457.97 
8,601.88 


68,668.98 
7,750.00 
2,139.74 
1, 199. 66 


139,891.99 
3,486.17 
163.86 
2,489.70 
6,112.40 
2,151,232.18 
1,198.10 


68,788.78 
4,762.62 
3,631.58 


958.06 


11,241.49 


1901-2. 


$6,331.98 

242.11 

247.74 

817.66 

26,121.11 

1,142.07 

217,453.17 

458.268.18 

838.39 

772,950.06 

1,326.32 

414.86 

437.02 

6.496.43 

105,042.02 

.77,686.40 

826.71 

58,712.52 


10,285.48 
18,143.10 


1,624.71 

121,026.98 

88.025.71 

792.18 


621.68 

129,982.98 

11,367.16 


8,569.54 

4,002.92 

4,166,311.28 

2,859.29 

162.73 

211.80 

171,692.88 

4,885.06 

8,808.85 

366.66 

574.77 


960.11 

29,298.97 

4,780.04 
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Exports  from  consular  district  of  Leipzig,  etc, — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Mexican  antiqiiities. 
Mosici&l  instrumenUi 
Oil  of 


Oil  painttiwii 

Oxalic  ada 

Oxide  of  cobalt 

Penholder  tips 

Pepto-mangan 

Permanganate  of  potash 

Piano  felt 

Piano  hammers 

Plows 


1897-W. 


188,618.06 


Polishing  extract 

Potatoes 

Printed  music 

Scientific  instnmients . 

Sugar  (beet) 

Table  coven 

Toothpicks 

Toys 

Wafers 

Wall  naper 

Watches 

Woolen  goods 

Wool  grease 

Worsted  yams 

Wooden  patterns 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total 


61.229.48 
651.74 


62,127.66 


IfiQA—lQO 


$19,687.50 


22,045.10 


60,506.41 
8,361.16 


1899-1900. 


$15,979.50 


51,879.47 


69,641.68 
6.524.70 


34,421.43 


3,161,066.78 


83,583.39 


55,586.78 


47,125.91 


4,208,150.96  I  4, 905, )I82. 38 


1900-1901. 


$12,495.02 


257.08 
57,748.37 


51,464.85 


166.74 

75,168.41 

7,296.08 

86,808.62 


3,946.72 
1,038.19 
8,604.13 


89,953,59 
5,007.38 


19,042.70 


4,378,623.88 


1901-2. 


$716.62 

4,130.37 

82,681.45 

1,545.91 

18,148.28 

16,224.62 

1,»12.85 

106,680.04 

8,575.06 

64,359.28 

659.94 

614.65 

8,273.99 

160.12 

83,988.29 

8.473.42 


4,971.37 

196.40 

7.507.44 

1,464.18 

15,124.86 

192.92 

10, 8%.  77 

17,069.69 

2,640.06 

152.32 

281.37 


6.863,625.46 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  year's  exports  have 
increased  50  per  cent  over  last  year's  and  more  than  100  per  cent  over 
the  record  of  five  years  ago.  The  principal  articles  shipped  abroad 
are,  as  usual,  furs  and  skins,  which  alone  show  an  increase  over 
1900-1901  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

From  present  indications,  this  district  will  make  larger  shipments 
to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1902-3  than  it  has  ever  done  oefore. 

Brainard  H.  Wakner,  Jr.,  Consvl, 

Leipzig,  November  26^  1902. 


MAGDEBURG. 

The  consular  district  of  which  Magdeburg  is  the  most  important 
business  and  trade  center  comprises  tnat  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  which  was  segregated  from  Saxony  proper  by  the  treaty  of 
1815,  and  embraces  within  its  borders  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive agricultural  sections  in  the  German  Empire. 

The  land  is  held  in  larger  areas  than  is  the  case  in  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  nowhere  else  are  advanced  and  up-to-date 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  more  apparent,  nor  is  there  any  other 
region  where  the  earth  is  made  to  yield  more  abundant  crops  to  the 
acre.  This  result  is  attained  by  careful,  painstaking  preparation  of 
the  ground  before  seeding  it.  Magdebur^s  location,  in  the  center  of 
so  productive  a  region,  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
prosperous  cities  m  Prussia,  if  not  in  Germany,  its  exports  to  the 
United  States  ahnost  equaling  those  of  any  other  consulate  in  the 
Empire. 
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It  has  become  a  manufacturing  city  of  the  first  class,  and  its  varied 
industries  embrace  enormous  plants  located  in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as 
in  the  city  proper.  The  active  business  methods  of  the  citizens  are 
more  akin  to  the  American  than  to  the  typical  German.  Competition 
in  every  branch  of  business  is  evidenced  by  generous  advertising,  and 
in  spite  of  the  general  business  depression,  the  city  is  growing  raj)idly 
in  inhabitants  and  wealth,  its  population  now  approximating  250,000. 

Tariff  agitation  has  haa  much  to  do  with  the  aepression  in  all  kinds 
of  business,  not  alone  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the  consular  district, 
and  this  will  continue  until  the  question  is  finally  determined. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  this  tariff  agitation  has  doubtless 
had  its  effect  in  curtailing  importations  from  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  therefore  difiScult  to  suggest  the  kind  of  articles  that  could  be  profit- 
ably introduced  into  this  district. 

FRUITS. 

I  have,  however,  made  inquiry  of  some  of  the  largest  grocers  and 
dealers  in  fruits  here,  and  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a  chance  to  estab- 
lish a  fairly  good  trade  in  California  and  other  American  canne'd  goods 
of  the  best  grades,  if  pains  are  taken  to  send  only  such  fruits  as  are 
known  to  keep  well,  and  proper  care  is  bestowed  on  their  packing  and 
shipment. 

Dried  fruits  from  California  are  highly  favored  here,  but  only 
thoroughly  dried  ones  should  be  sent,  as  the  others  mold  in  this  moist 
climate. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  trade  could  be  built  up  in  apples  also, 
if  fruit  of  the  best  quality  were  selected  and  great  care  observed  in 
their  packing.  I  am  informed  that,  several  years  ago,  an  effort  was 
made  to  introduce  American  apples  into  this  market,  but  on  account 
of  their  poor  quality  and  careless  packing,  they  arrived  in  such  a  dam- 
aged condition  and  the  loss  was  so  great  that  any  further  attempt  to 
deal  in  them  was  abandoned. 

If  our  shippers  would  give  but  a  tithe  of  the  attention  to  selecting 
and  packing  that  is  bestowed  on  an  inferior  grade  of  fruit  brought  to 
this  market  from  Italy,  the  South  Tyrol,  and  elsewhere,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  the  succeas  of  the  undertaking.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
is  sold  by  weight,  at  exorbitant  rates  when  compared  with  prices  in 
America. 

WHEAT. 

The  trade  in  wheat  was  fairly  good  in  the  spring  of  1901,  but  later 
became  dull,  influenced  by  the  fear  of  the  enactment  of  an  unfavor- 
able tariff  on  cereals.  Domestic  wheat  touched  its  highest  price — 
$4:2.84  per  metric  ton  (2,205  pounds) — on  the  30th  of  April,  1901,  and 
fell  to  $41. 41  on  the  31st  of  December. 

Of  foreign  wheat,  American  was  the  favorite,  and  on  the  30th  of 
April  brought  $43.81  per  ton,  falling  to  $42.16  in  January,  1902. 
Domestic  wneat  averaged  $39.41  for  the  year  1901  and  American 
$41.65  for  the  same  penod. 

MAIZE   AND  OATS. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  ice,  the  river 
Elbe  was  closed  to  navigation  and  little  was  done  in  maize;  but  in  the 
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spring,  when  the  river  became  navigable,  prices  rose  from  Ji26.89  to 
Jii9.98  for  American.  Oversupply,  nowever,  soon  reduced  the  price 
to  $27.13.  Later,  discouraging  crop  reports  from  America,  coupled 
with  scant  supplies  on  hand,  caused  active  speculation,  and  prices 
ruled  very  hign  in  spite  of  heavy  importations  of  Argentina  maize. 
This  attracted  Russian,  Galician,  and  even  Roumanian  maize  to  north 
Germany,  and  these  being  cheaper,  notwithstanding  exorbitant  rail- 
road rates,  deals  in  American  maize  practical!  v  ceased. 

The  average  for  the  year  1901  was:  American,  $30.46;  Argentine, 
$28.79  per  ton. 

American  oats  were  but  little  dealt  in.  The  average  price  for  the 
year  was:  American,  $33.08;  Russian,  $33.32;  German,  $34.98. 

EXPORTS. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  consular  district  consist  of  leather 
gloves,  glove  leather,  enameled  iron  ware,  kanit,  machinery,  metals 
and  type  metal,  carbonate,  muriate,  sulphate,  and  cyanide  of  potash, 
salt,  manure,  earthenware,  chloride  of  ammonium,  seeds,  cement,  raw 
and  refined  sugars. 

The  value  of  exports  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1901 
amounted  to  $4,449,568.93,  against  $1,896,747.74  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1902,  being  a  decrease  of  $2,552,821.19,  largely  in  sugar. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  reliable  statistics  of  the 
.value  of  imports  into  this  consular  district  for  the  period  embraced  in 
this  report.  The  boards  of  trade  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  have 
not  as  yet  made  their  reports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902,  and  are 
not  likely  to  do  so  for  some  time.  They  furnish,  when  published,  the 
fullest  and  most  reliable  information  obtainable. 

An  American  firm,  under  the  name  of  "The  Nationale  Radiator 
Gesellschaft,"  has  in  course  of  construction  at  Schoenebock  (half  an 
hour  distant  by  railroad)  a  very  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
radiators,  but  it  is  not  yet  completed. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  district  that  1  know  of  where  American- 
made  shoes  are  sold,  but  there  is  one  place  in  this  city  where  a  German 
who  has  worked  in  the  United  States  advertises  to  make  shoes  in  the 
American  as  well  as  in  the  German  style.  Within  the  past  week,  a 
drummer  exhibited  here  samples  of  German  shoes  closely  resembling 
those  made  in  our  country.  They  were  evidently  machine-made,  ana 
though  lacking  to  some  extent  in  the  style  and  finish  of  the  American 
shoe,  they  were  very  good  imitations  and  could  be  palmed  oflf  upon 
the  inexperienced  as  shoes  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  make  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  trade  condi- 
tions in  this  district,  but  1  only  assumed  charge  of  the  consulate  at 
Magdeburg  on  the  16th  of  September  la*^t. 

William  A.  McKellip,  Consul. 
Magdeburg,  October  20 ^  1902, 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 22 
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MAINZ. 

The  expectations  that  the  year  1901  would  again  restore  confidence 
to  the  commercial  undertakings  of  Germany,  and  that  commerce  and 
industries  would  recover  from  the  setback  experienced  in  1900,  have 
not  been  realized.  A  sign  of  the  times  was  that,  in  December,  1901, 
there  were  240.6  applicants  for  every  100  vacant  positions,  against 
177.9  in  the  month  of  December,  1900,  as  the  labor  statistics  show. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  business  failures  greatly  increased  in 
1901,  official  statistics  showing  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  above  the 
year  1900. 

NEW   COMPANIES. 

The  general  business  depression  in  Germany  also  greatly  influenced 
the  formation  of  new  industrial  corporations.  The  number  of  new 
corporations  organized,  which  reached  high-water  mark  in  1899,  with 
364  corporations  and  a  combined  capital  of  $129,564,820,  and  in  1900 
had  already  fallen  to  261  corporations  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$81,029,480,  experienced  another  shrinkage  in  1901,  only  158  new 
corporations  being  formed  in  that  year,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$37,663,500. 

COAL  AND  IRON. 

An  exception  to  the  general  depression  was  found  in  the  coal  mining 
and  iron  and  steel  industries,  these  having  made  contracts  far  ahead 
for  the  disposal  of  their  products,  thus  forcing  the  other  industries 
dependent  upon  these  materials  to  take  the  quantities  contracted  for^ 
even  though  they  did  not  require  them.  The  output  of  the  German 
coal  mines  for  the  last  four  years  has  been:  1898,  96,300,000  long  tons; 
1899,  101,600,000  long  tons;  1900,  109,300,000  long  tons;  and  1901, 
107,800,000.  The  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been:  1899,  8,100,000  long  tons;  1900,  8,500,000  long  tons;  and  1901, 
7,800,000  long  tons.  In  order  to  find  markets  for  this  overproduction, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  finished  wares  sought  outlets  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  manufacturing  concerns 
belonging  to  syndicates  (and  thereby  forced  to  sell  at  certain  hi[;h 
prices  within  the  country)  took  export  orders  at  almost  half  the  home 
rates.  For  this  reason,  supporters  of  the  syndicate  system  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  export  business  regulated  in  a  similar  manner  as 
at  home. 

RAILWAYS. 

On  the  whole,  the  receipts  of  the  German  railways  have  decreased, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  this  decrease  was  not  so  large 
as  was  feared.  Those  railroads  whose  fiscal  year  terminates  with  the 
31st  day  of  March  (and  these  embrace  the  majority^  showed  receipts 
for  the  period  of  April  1  to  December  31,  1901,  in  tne  freight  depart- 
ment, of  $79,095,000,  against  $84,711,800  for  the  same  period  the 
vear  previous,  and  in  the  passenger  traflSc  of  $82,919,200,  against 
^4,228,200  in  1900;  while  those  railroads  whose  fiscal  year  ends  with 
the  calendar  year  showed  receipts  for  1901  in  the  freight  department 
of  $33,034,400,  against  $35,152,600  for  the  calendar  year  1900,  and  in 
the  passenger  traffic  of  $18,564,000,  against  $18,802,000  in  1900. 
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A  noteworthy  innovation  in  the  passenger  traffic  was  the  order 
extending  the  validity  of  return  tickets  to  forty-five  days. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

In  the  division  for  posts  and  telegraphs,  the  new  system  of  tele- 
phone rentals  caused  an  increase  of  subscribers  to  the  extent  of  26.7 
per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  lower  telephone  rentals  and  lower 
postal  charges,  the  receipts  of  the  department  of  posts  and  telegraphs 
showed  an  mcrease. 

STOCKS. 

The  dealings  on  the  exchange  are  of  especial  value  in  gauging  the 
industrial  activity  of  a  country.  Of  course,  such  dealings  do  not  por- 
tray the  actual  state  of  the  various  industries,  but  rather  in  a  great 
measure  the  public  feeling  regarding  industrial  undertakings.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  prosperity,  industrial  values  were  forced  up  beyond 
'  reasonable  figures,  and  during  the  depression  of  the  past  year,  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  This  was  further  augmented,  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year,  by  the  failure  of  a  number  of  banking  institutions 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  sound  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  values  of  even  prime  undertakings  dropped  in  a  manner 
to  cause  almost  national  alarm.  This  caused  the  banking  institutions 
to  become  wary  in  giving  credit,  and  the  calamity  might  have  become 
overwhelming  had  not  the  Imperial  Bank  stepped  into  the  breach  and 

5 ranted  credits  where  possible,  so  that,  during  the  critical  months  of 
une,  July,  and  August,  1901,  the  amount  loaned  on  notes  and  other 
paper  by  the  Imperial  Bank  exceeded  by  about  $125,000,000  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Considering  the  circumstances,  tne  discount  rate 
of  tne  Imperial  Bank  was  rational  throughout.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  rate  was  6  per  cent,  and  it  was  reduced  to  4i  per  cent  on 
February  26,  and  to  4  per  cent  on  April  22.  It  was  further  reduced 
to  di  per  cent  on  June  18,  and  it  was  not  until  September  23  that  the 
rate  was  again  raised  to  4  per  cent,  at  which  figure  it  remained  for  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  period  of  industrial  depression, 
which  began  in  1900,  continued  througnout  the  past  year,  involving  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  almost  every  branch  of  (jerman  industry. 
The  main  cause  for  this  may  be  sought  in  the  overproduction  which 
had  taken  place  in  almost  every  industry,  causing  the  accumulation  of 
finished  products.  This  condition  was  augmented  by  the  trusts  keeping 
prices  high  for  the  necessary  raw  materials,  the  difficulty  in  securing 
credits,  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  number  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
banking  institutions,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcome  of  pending 
political  questions,  such  as  the  new  customs  tariff  and  the  new  com- 
mercial treaties. 

The  following  is  a  r6sum^  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this 
consular  district,  in  some  of  the  more  important  branches: 

RTVEB  TRANSPORTATION. 

Owing  to  the  general  industrial  depression,  this  business  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  especially  as  the  importations  of  raw  materials  and 
grains  were  rather  light. 
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The  freight  tx>nnage  arriving  in  Mainz  during  the  year  1901  was  as 
follows:  FromtheseaandLowerRhine,  935,021  tons;  from  the  Upper 
Rhine,  509,958  tons. 

TRAMWAYS. 

Tlie  tramways  of  this  city  (population  85,000)  carried  2,769,767  pas- 
sengers in  1901,  as  against  2,413,329  in  1900.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $66,468.88,  against  $59,569.25  for  the  previous  veAr. 
Profits  have  again  increased,  a  dividend  of  6.6  per  cent  having  l3een 
declared,  as  against  5.6  per  cent  the  year  previous.  The  tramway 
company  owns  101  horses,  at  an  average  value  of  $137.56  per  horse. 
The  average  work  performed  by  a  horse  per  day  was  14.34  miles. 
The  average  cost  of  feed  per  horse  per  day  was  36  cents,  against  33 
cents  for  tne  previous  year. 

WINE  TRADE. 

The  vintage  of  1901  yielded  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  nor-' 
mal  return.  The  spring  and  early  summer  months  were  favorable, 
but  September  set  in  cool  and  rainy,  so  that  the  development  of  the 
grapes  was  greatly  checked.  In  order  to  save  the  crop  from  rotting, 
flie  grapes  were,  to  a  large  extent,  picked  before  they  were  entirely 
ripe,  and  consequently  the  must  showed  a  high  percentage  of  acidity. 

The  general  business  depression  also  made  itself  felt  in  the  wine 
trade,  and  dealers  bought  only  what  they  absolutely  needed.  The 
export  of  wine  dropped  off  slightly.  The  export  of  wine  in  casks 
amounted  to  283,613  hundredweight,  a  decrease  of  27,071  hundred- 
weight as  compared  with  the  foregoing  year;  still  wine  in  bottles  to 
177,043  hundredweight,  a  decrease  of  642  hundredweight,  and  spark- 
ling wine  to  43,098  hundredweight,  a  decrease  of  1,892  hundredweight. 
This  decrease  was  chiefly  in  the  export  trade  to  Belgium,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland.  The  export  trade  to 
the  United  States,  Netherlands,  and  China  showed  an  increase. 

On  the  whole,  the  manufacturers  of  sparkling  wine  had  a  fair  year. 
Their  output  increased,  and  they  were  able  to  purchase  a  good  quality 
of  still  wines  for  their  requirements,  especially  in  France,  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

CANNING   INDUSTRY. 

This  industry  was  favored  by  a  good  harvest  of  both  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, at  normal  prices.  However,  sales  of  canned  ^oods  were  diflS- 
cult  to  effect,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  business  depression 
as  well  as  to  the  very  mild  winter. 

hops:  brewing. 

At  the  beginning  of  1901,  prices  for  the  better  qualities  of  German 
hops  ranged  from  $20  to  $27  per  hundredweight,  but  toward  the  end 
of  June  they  declined  $5  or  $6.  As,  however,  during  the  month  of 
July  the  new  crop  suflPered  from  drought,  prices  for  the  crop  of  1900 
rapidly  advanced  from  $5  to  $7.50.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  how- 
ever, rains  set  in,  and  prices  sank  again,  and  when,  in  September,  the 
new  crop  came  on  the  market,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sell  any  of 
the  former  year's  crop. 
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The  German  hop  crop  of  1901,  according  to  official  statistics,  amounts 
to  only  about  250,000  hundredweight,  as  against  530,000  hundred- 
weight in  1900.  while  quality  and  color  are  also  not  up  to  the  standard. 

The  brewing  business  was  satisfactory,  and  the  consumption  has 
increased.  The  average  selling  price,  however,  has  declined  some- 
what. Wages  avera^d  $22. 50  per  month,  with  free  board  and 
lodging. 

.^^  GBOCERT    TRADE. 

The  general  business  depression  was  also  felt  in  this  trade.  As  a 
rule,  the  workingman^s  wages  were  curtailed  and  he  was  obliged  to 
live  more  economically. 

Owing  to  successively  large  coflPee  crops,  the  price  of  coffee  was  low. 
The  sugar  business  was  rather  unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  frequent 
changes  of  prices  by  the  sugar  trust. 

High  prices  were  maintained  for  lard  throughout  the  year,  reaching 
$24  per  hundredweight  at  the  end  of  December.  The  consumption  of 
cocoa  increased,  while  that  of  tea  dropped  off. 

Spices  maintained  their  prices,  except  nutmegs,  which  dropped  sud- 
denly in  the  spring. 

lumber'  TRADE. 

The  lumber  business  was  not  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  general  busi- 
ness depression,  which  checked  building  operations.  As  a  rule,  prices 
declined.  Swedish  and  American  lumber  could  also  be  bought  more 
cheaply,  owing  to  reduced  ocean  and  river  transportation  rates. 

The  oak  cask  stave  trade  is  always  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  result  of  the  vintage,  and  bs  the  one  of  1901  was  rather  mod- 
erate, the  stave  trade  was  ako  dull.  Nevertheless,  higher  prices  were 
realized. 

CORK  STOPPERS. 

Prices  for  cork  wood  again  increased,  owing  to  the  greater  demand 
for  stoppers  of  the  better  qualities,  while  the  production  of  cork  wood 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  requirements.  On  the  whole,  the  business 
was  satisfactory. 

CEMENT. 

This  business  was  rather  unsatisfactory  during  1901,  because  of 
reduced  building  activity  and  overproduction  in  the  industry.  Further- 
more,  the  export  business  is  growing  ^orer  from  year  to  y{>ar,  and 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  especially,  will  soon  be  lost  entirely 
to  German  cement  manufacturers. 

JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles 
were  busy  and  the  sales  were  satisfactory,  while,  during  the  last  half, 
business  dropped  off  appreciably.  The  demand  was  for  designs  of  the 
ultramodern  style. 
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STATISTICS. 


1  append  table  of  exports  declared  from  the  consular  district  of 
Mainz  for  the  calendar  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901,  and  a  table  of  the 
chief  imports  at  the  port  of  Mainz  for  the  same  years. 

Walter  Schumann,  Consul, 
Mainz,  August  28^  1902. 


Declared  exports  from  the  canmdar  district  of  Mainz. 


Articles. 


Agate  ware,  jewelry.and  imitation  jewelry. 
Aniline  and  other  colors. 


Black  (printing  ink  and  powder) 

Capsules  and  tin  foil 

Cement  (Portland) 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 

Glue 


Hops 

Household  and  personal  effects. . 

Jewelry  cases 

Leather 

Linen  and  woolen  goods 

Mineral  water  (natural) 

Oil  and  yarnish 

Oil  paintings 

Preserved  fruits  and  yeigetables. 

Printed  books  and  charts 

Printed  music 

Saws,  tools,  etc 

Seeds 


Sundries 

Tiles  (glazed  and  uiiglazed) . 

Wall  paper , 

Wine 


1899. 


t759.430.17 
120,460.19 


8,632.15 
66,378.85 
820,824.66 
24,737.30 
41,881.69 
70,97L85 


25,716.41 
1,196.54 
4,170.36 
1,309.08 
6,988.87 

16,571.34 
478.98 
2,315.97 
8,122.42 
5,377.87 
7,360.05 
9,876.56 


658,514.46 


1900. 


9572,299,26 
4,980.34 


341.892.46 
28,250.81 
22,368.02 

119,084.23 


44,579.84 
445.77 

30,351.11 
491.62 
726.04 

15, 855.  H 


3,038.69 

10,980.27 

87,214.78 

8,375.12 

4,938.76 


668,722.81 


1901. 


9666,778.13 

7,420.91 

789.78 


422,882.68 

85,752.41 

16,401.36 

120,448.25 

8,546.20 

910.82 

86,546.70 

420.56 

47,219.96 


938.96 

17,798.80 

1,232.89 

854.80 

9,345.96 

29,532.25 

8,789.05 

6,780.29 

752.92 

710,857.12 


Total 2,145,765.77  I  1,914,596.07 


2,134,945.80 


Chief  imports  entered  at  the  port  of  Mainz. 
[Expressed  in  hundredweights  avoirdupois.] 


Articles. 


Wheat  and  rye 

Oats 

Legumes 

Barley 

Rape  seed 

Indian  com 

Malt 

Cedar  and  mahogany  wood 

Oak  barrel  staves 

Cork  stoppers 

Sheepskins 

Brandy,  rum,  and  arrack 

Wine,  still  and  sDarkling 

Spices  of  all  kinos 

Salted  herrings 

Coffee 

Dried  fruits,  prunes,  etc 

Flour,  farina,  etc 

Rice 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Oil,  olive,  linseed,  palm,  and  cocoanut 

Lard 

Fish  oil 

Tallow 

Petroleum 

Lubricflting  oil  (mineral) 

Eggs  of  poultry 


1899. 


1900. 


168,894 

157,506 

36,264 

52,005 

26,730 

23,135 

82,150 

8,621 

43,403 

51,869 

48,230 

29,077 

690 

446 

98,385 

47,735 

11,887 

11,893 

4,700 

4,897 

12,876 

11,387 

2,965 

5,480 

83,614 

87,296 

1,709 

1,641 

12,482 

12,872 

31,282 

84,597 

40,801 

35,545 

8,623 

2,574 

31,706 

22,921 

5,055 

6,406 

8.595 

3,731 

16,880 

13,4^ 

1,762 

8,192 

3,714 

1,001 

876,079 

317,567 

26.688 

51,566 

122,098 

129,978 

1901. 


214,566 

96,356 

89.435 

18,563 

70,677 

41,417 

449 

122,604 

4,780 

6,998 

6,894 

1,841 

49,187 

1,859 

10,452 

29.121 

27,947 

1,631 

23,466 

18.885 

5,843 

15,932 

1,659 

878 

274,848 

79,200 

126,970 
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MANNHEIM. 

The  general  trade  conditions  of  this  consular  district  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  a  year  ago.  Business  depression  has  con- 
tinued and  in  some  lines  increased.  With  but  few  exceptions,  facto- 
ries have  kept  in  operation;  in  some  cases,  however,  with  a  much- 
reduced  force  of  employees.  The  dull  condition  of  the  home  market 
has  led  to  special  efforts  to  sell  abroad,  and  these  sales  have,  in  some 
measure,  relieved  the  stress  of  hard  times.  The  exports  of  manufac- 
tured articles  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  have,  with  few  exceptions,  increased  both  in  volume  and 
variety.  The  shipment,  in  recent  months,  of  large  quantities  of  pig 
iron,  steel  blooms,  steel  beams,  etc..  has  afforded  some  relief  to  the 
greatly  depressed  local  iron  and  steel  trade.  Small  concerns  engaged 
m  the  manufacture  of  paper,  yam,  metal  ware,  stone  and  glass  ware, 
linoleum  and  other  products  for  the  home  market  have  sought  trade 
in  other  countries,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  keep  in  operation. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  business  condition  is  unfavorable  and  the 
outlook  for  the  near  future  is  not  at  all  bright.  As  the  development 
of  business  for  some  years  previous  to  1900  was  startlingly  rapid,  so, 
too,  the  period  of  reaction  promises  to  be  correspondingly  long  and 
discouraging.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery  and  supplies,  of  gas  engines,  automobiles,  bicycles,  steel 
and  iron  working  machinery  and  allied  industries.  Many  concerns  in 
these  and  other  fines,  which  even  last  year  continued  to  be  fairly  pros- 
perous, are  now  paying  practically  no  dividends  at  all. 

The  number  of  unemployed  has  increaf<ed  over  that  of  last  year. 
Instead  of  a  phenomenally  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  city, 
as  has  been  tne  case  for  several  years  past,  an  actual  falling  off  is 
shown  during  the  last  twelve  months,  mainly  by  departures  of  single 
men  and  women  engaged  in  factories.  Thus,  the  estmiated  population 
of  Mannheim  at  the  end  of  July.  1902,  was  364  less  than  at  the  end  of 
the  January  preceding,  while  during  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  1901  there  was  an  estimated  increase  of  3,426. 

Crops,  fortunately,  have  been  fairly  good  throughout  German^"  in 
the  past  two  years,  so  that  the  cost  of  living,  outside  of  the  item  of 
meat,  has  not  increased. 

From  this  cursory  view,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  branches 
of  manufacturing  have  been  equally  affected,  or  that  a  wholly  pessi- 
mistic view  prevails  among  German  business  men.  Several  new  fac- 
tories have  been  started  in  the  district  within  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  a  number  oi  plants  alread}^ 
established.  No  recent  disastrous  failure  has  occurred  here,  except 
that  of  the  Actien  Gesellschaft  fur  Chemische  (Corporation  for  the 
Chemical  Industry).  This  failure  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strin- 
gency of  the  times,  as  it  is  now  apparent  that,  at  no  time  in  its  history 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  has  the  enterprise  been  on  a  paying  basis. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  chemical  industry,  including  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  in 
which  this  district  is  largely  engaged,  has  probably,  upon  the  whole, 
suffered  less  from  the  general  business  depression  than  any  other  single 
branch,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  export  ti'ade  and  the  pre- 
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eminent  position  which  Germany  holds  in  this  field.     Complaint  is 
heard,  however,  as  to  the  low  prices  obtained  for  the  manufactured 

Eroduct,  and  the  growing  competition  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
tatistics  from  the  latest  United  States  census  showing  the  growth  of 
chemical  manufacture  in  that  country  have  been  published  in  the  Ger- 
man commercial  journals,  which  freely  admit  the  growing  importance 
of  America  in  this  trade. 

The  German  manufacturer,  to  retain  his  supremacy  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  relies  strongly  upon  his  long  experience  and  upon  the  large 
body  oi  trained  chemists  that  the  German  technical  scnools  are  con- 
stantly supplying.  These  men  leave  the  schools,  generally  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  enter  the  factory  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fessional class.  They  are  aiwavs  addressed  as  "doctor,"  are  accorded 
a  certain  distinction  b}'  the  otlher  employees,  and  are  generally  well 
equipped  for  original  investigation.  To  them,  as  a  class,  are  largelj'^  due 
the  important  discoveries  that  have  given  Germany  preeminence  in  this 
branch  of  manufacturing.  As  these  discoveries  are  made,  they  are  pat- 
ented in  all  countries  where  patent  laws  exist,  an  assignment  of  the 
patent  being  usually  taken  in  the  name  of  the  employing  firm.  Thus, 
one  concern  in  this  consular  district,  employing  from  150  to  160  of 
these  professional  chemists,  has  already  taKen  out  about  400  patents  in 
the  United  States  and  a  corresponding  number  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  German  chemical  manufacturer  would  doubtless  concede  that,  if 
the  United  States  had  as  large  a  body  of  well-trained  chemists  as  it  has 
of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  and  raining  experts,  its  chem- 
ical products  would  soon  take  first  j)lace  in  the  world's  markets.  He 
would  also  acknowledge  that  the  kindred  industries  of  tanning,  soap 
making,  bleaching,  dyeing,  metal  working,  etc.,  would  be  gainers 
thereby. 

The  exports  of  chemical  products  from  the  Empire  for  the  years 
1900  and  1901  were  the  following,  the  values  being  given  in  dollars 
and  the  volume  in  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds: 


Year. 


Metric 
tons. 


1900 749,500 

1901 789,800 


Value. 


S83,095,000 
86,894,000 


PATENT  LEATHER. 

The  patent-leather  industry  has  long  been  of  great  importance  in 
this  district.  The  value  of  exports  of  this  product  to  the  United  States 
has  for  many  years  past  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000  annually,  but 
in  the  fiscalyear  ended  June  30,  1902,  it  dropped  to  $688,548.28,  as 
a^inst  $1,023,586.66  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  No  other 
single  item  of  export  from  the  aistrict  has  shown  so  great  a  change. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,    WIRE   CABLE,    ETC. 

The  largest  manufactory  of  agricultural  machinery,  traction  engines, 
etc.,  in  Germany  is  located  at  Mannheim.  While  this  business  has, 
like  many  others,  suffered  greatly  from  the  general  depression,  it  has 
received  material  assistance  from  the  good  crops  that  have  been  gathered. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  falling  oflf  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery  and  supplies  has  seriously  affected  the  extensive  wire  and 
cable  works  located  here.  These  works  also  manufacture  hemp  cord 
and  rope,  Mannheim  being  one  of  the  three  largest  customers  for  hemp 
in  the  Empire.  Of  this  material,  from  40,000  to  50,000  bales  are  used 
annually  in  Germany,  the  supply  coming  through  London  dealers  who 
import  from  the  Philippines.  Arrangements,  however,  have  recently 
been  made,  it  is  said,  to  have  the  hemp  brought  direct  from  those 
islands  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
English  dealer. 

PORTLAND   CEMENT. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sufferers  in 
Germany  during  the  past  few  years.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  this  business,  and  the  tendency  nas  been  toward  great 
overproduction.     Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  out- 

Sut  and  to  maintain  prices,  but  without  success.  In  1890,  an  average 
ividend  of  15  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  capital  invested;  in  1900  it  had 
dropped  to  11  per  cent,  while  in  1901  the  average  rate  paid  was  only 
4  to  5  per  cent,  several  large  concerns  paying  no  dividend  at  all.  It 
is  said  that,  in  1902,  the  business  will  not  pa}"  as  much  as  2  per  cent. 
The  total  production  of  the  German  cement  factories  in  1901  was 
about  30,000,000  barrels,  while  the  sales,  including  the  export  trade, 
amounted  to  but  21,000,000  barrels,  leaving  9,000,000  barrels  unsold. 
In  this  industry,  this  consular  district  has  been  affected  in  common 
with  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  cement  produced  is  of  superior 
quality  and  nas  been  quite  largely  exported.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  risen  rapidly  witEin  the  past  few  months. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES. 

This  district  has  important  sugar  producing  and  refining  interests 
which,  with  a  fairly  good  beet  crop,  insure  fair  returns.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  are  also  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe 
and  stoneware,  automobiles,  bicycles,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  print- 
ing presses,  furniture,  celluloid,  asbestos,  plate  and  bottle  glass,  rubber 
g(X)ds,  oils,  wood  pulp,  brick  and  tile,  fertilizers,  sewing  machines, 
pianos,  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  in  brewing  of  beer.  In  all  of  these 
industries,  not  excepting  the  last-named,  there  is  a  feeling  of  concern 
as  to  the  future.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  manufacture  here  are  affected  more  or  less  seriously 
by  existing  trade  conditions. 

CUSTOMS  AND   FBEIGHT  STATISTICS. 

Mannheim  is  an  important  distributing  point  for  grain,  petroleum, 
lumber,  and  other  products.  General  business  conditions  are  reflectea 
somewhat  by  the  following  figurei3  compiled  from  the  customs  statis- 
tics of  the  city  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Bavarian  city  of  Ludwigshafen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Khine,  whose  trade  in  some  of  the  items  is  nearly  as  important  as  that 
of  Mannheim.     The  amomits  are  given  in  metric  tons: 


Wheat 
Rye  .- 
Oats.. 
Barley 
Com.. 


1901. 


347,224 

6,567 

15,828 

11,771 

44,458 


1902. 


391,380 

7,760 

10,489 

17,654 

41,656 


Lumber 

Raw  coffee  . . 
Raw  tobacco 
Petroleum... 


1901. 


79,125 
8,287 
2,226 

78,222 


1902. 


56.809 
3,210 
2,234 

69,966 


Freight  statistics  show  that  the  amounts  of  freight  shipped  to  and 
from  Mannheim  by  water  and  by  rail  during  the  tirst  six  months  of 
the  year  1902  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  shipments  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1901.  The  totals  were  as  follows:  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1901,  2,581,000  tons;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902, 
2,626,000  tons. 

BUILDING  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Building  and  other  improvements  have  been  continued  uninterj'upt- 
edly  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  The  electric  lines  of  Mannheim  have 
been  much  extended,  and  a  complete  sj^stem  has  also  been  recently  put 
into  operation  at  Heidelberg.  The  river  harbors,  noted  as  the  finest 
on  the  Khine,  have  been  further  improved.  The  Mannheim  Stock 
Exchange  recently  completed  and  took  possession  of  a  handsome  four- 
story  stone  building  erected  at  large  cost.  Three  fine,  new  churches 
are  nearing  completion,  as  are  also  a  new  post-office  building,  city 
music  hall,  and  many  private  business  blocks. 

EXPOSITION   OF  THE   GERMAN   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  most  important  local  industrial  event  of  the  current  year  was 
the  annual  exposition  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  (Deutsche 
Landwirtschaftliche  Gesellschaft),  held  in  Mannheim  in  ^une.  The 
exposition  was  the  sixteenth  given  by  the  society  and  was  the  first  to 
be  held  in  Baden.  The  exhibits  included  nearly  2,000  head  of  live 
stock  and  a  vast  array  of  agricultural  ma<jhinery  of  all  kinds.  The 
principal  American  Imrvesting  machine  companies  were  well  repre- 
sented, the  superiority  of  this  class  of  American  machinery  being 
amply  demonstrated.  The  German  exhibits  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines,  including  traction  and  portable  engines,  gasoline 
engines  for  feed  cutting,  etc.,  threshers,  creamery  and  other  dairy 
appliances,  were  highly  creditable,  and  showed  that  the  German  agri- 
culturist is  awake  to  the  value  of  better  tools  than  he  has  had  hereto- 
fore. A  similar  trend  of  improvement  was  shown  in  an  industrial 
exposition  (Gewerbe  Austellung),  held  in  this  city  during  the  past 
summer,  where  special  prominence  was  given  to  house  furnishings. 
The  exhibits  of  modern  bath  tubs,  sanitary  plumbing  of  improved 
types,  gas  and  petroleum  stoves  for  cooking  and  for  use  in  bathrooms 
attracted  much  attention. 

ART   EXHIBITION. 

The  importance  of  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  Baden,  as  an  art  center 
was  shown  by  a  creditable  art  exhilrition,  which  remained  open  for 
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several  months  daring  the  past  summer.  The  exhibit  was  well  housed 
in  an  attractive  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  semicentennial  jubilee  in  honor  of  Grand  Duke  Fried- 
rich  of  Baden.  The  exposition  was  well  attended,  the  Emperor  being 
among  the  prominent  visitors. 

ABIXRIGAN   PRODUCTS. 

This  district  being  at  the  head  of  the  more  important  Rhine  navi- 
gation, is  an  impor&nt  center  of  trade  in  coal,  grain,  lumber,  petro- 
leum, flour,  etc.  In  leach  of  the  items  named,  except  coal  and  perhaps 
lumber,  the  United  States  holds  by  far  the  most  important,  place;  but 
statistics  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  these  imports  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  are  not  now  obtainable.  The  relative  amounts  of  Amencan 
grain  and  flour  handled  in  the  local  markets  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  The  business  is,  for  the  most  part,  conducted  by  old 
well-established  houses  with  ample  capital  and  facilities  for  handling 
and  storing. 

The  petroleum  trade  in  this  city  and  in  Ludwigshafen  is  veiy  large, 
amounting  to  about  500,000  barrels  annuallv.  American  oil  is  far  in 
the  lead,  although  Russian,  Roumanian,  and  Galician  oils  come  into  this 
market.  The  Russian  agency  has  recently  increased  its  facilities  for 
storage  by  building  two  18,000-barrel  tanks,  and  has  put  wagons  on 
the  streets.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
trade  is  held  by  American  oil.  It  ceitainly  amounts  to  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  in  the  district  and  perhaps  considerably  more.  As 
is  well  known,  oils  other  than  American  receive  certain  preferences  in 
Germany  that  aid  greatly  in  their  introduction.  Much  newspaper 
criticism  has  recently  been  evoked  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  to  establish  in  the  more  important  towns  small 
storage  tanks  capable  of  holding  a  few  carloads  of  oil  and  furnish 
retail  dealers  direct,  and  thus  eliminate  the  middleman  who  has  here- 
tofore bought  oil  in  barrels  and  furnished  the  retailer  as  his  trade 
demanded.  Chambers  of  commerce,  state  railway  management,  and 
other  powers  have  been  appealed  to  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan.     In  some  cases,  the  relief  has  been  granted;  in  others  refused. 

To  the  American  imports  above  named  must  be  added  cotton  and 
cotton  seed,  raw  copper,  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  hog  and 
cattle  casings,  cash  registers,  typewriters,  office  furniture,  hardware, 
California  dried  fruits,  oatmeal,  cornstarch,  shoes  and  rubbers,  and  a 
variety  of  less  important  items. 

As  touching  the  cotton  trade  in  Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  in  the  year  1900,  the  Empire  imported  25,212  metric  tons  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  to  the  value  of  |?r,616,000.  Of  this  amount,  nearly  one- 
fourth  came  direct  to  Hamburg  as  a  result  of  that  wise  German 
foresight  which  is  furnishing  a  steamship  line  to  every  foreign  port 
whose  commerce  will  warrant  it. 

The  phenomenal  sales  of  American  cash  registers,  typewriters,  sew- 
ing machines,  and  harvesting  machinery  in  all  parts  of  Germany  have 
been  due  perhaps  not  more  to  the  merit  of  the  goods  themselves  than 
to  the  consummate  skill  and  energy  with  which  they  are  placed  on  the 
market  It  is  no  accident,  for  example,  that  American  cash  registers 
are  now  in  all  the  more  important  stores  of  every  city  in  this  district, 
that  nearly  1,500  American  typewriters  are  in  use  here,  and  that  a 
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single  harvester  company  has,  within  the  past  eighteen  months,  sold 
machine.s  running  far  up  into  the  hundreds  m  South  German}^,  a  region 
which,  for  grass  and  grain  growing,  is  of  minor  importance. 

AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN   MANUFACTURING   INTERESTS. 

Four  important  manufacturing  concerns  backed  by  foreign  capital 
are  located  in  or  near  this  city.  •  Elach  has  a  large  and  well-equipped 
factory.  Of  these  enterpri^s,  one  is  American,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches;  one  is  English,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  two  are  French,  one  manufacturing  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds, 
including  rubber  shoes,  and  the  other,  plate  glass  and  mirrors.  The 
French  concerns  are  old  and  well  established,  and  are  understood  to  be 
profitable.  The  rubber  works  has  for  many  years  had  an  American 
manager.  In  ail  of  the  four  factories  mainly  German  w6rkmen  are 
employed.     The  salesmen  also  are  German. 

The  American  and  English  concerns  are  newer,  but  each  is  having  a 
measure  of  success.  Legal  and  other  restrictions  undoubtedly  make 
factory  management  more  difficult  here  than  in  the  United  States. 
Wages  paid  are  much  lower  than  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  America. 
Those  having  experience  in  both  countries  say  that  this  difference  of 
wages  is  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by  losses  of  time  due  to  the 
shutting  down  of  a  plant  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  to  enable 
employees  to  take  lunch,  by  the  frequent  holidays  in  Germany,  and  by 
the  smaller  amount  of  work  German  operatives  as  a  class  perform  in  a 
day.  Girls  employed  in  factories  have,  in  many  cases,  been  accustomed 
to  work  in  the  nelds  or  even  in  brickyards,  and  are  much  less  skillful  and 
capable  than  American  factory  girls.  The  same  is  tnie  of  boys  and 
men  doing  piecework  or  employed  in  feeding  machines. 

Factory  construction  and  repair  is  said  to  cost  quite  as  much  as  or 
even  more  than  in  the  United  States. 

An  American  manager,  upon  his  arrival,  usually  decides  that  he  will 
change  some  things  merely  matters  of  local  custom,  but  in  the  end,  he 
is  apt  to  yield  to  the  established  ways  of  thepeople. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  Europeans  are  a  good  deal 
more  set  in  their  trade  methods  than  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  persons  wishing  to  do  business  here  snould  carefully  study 
these  customs,  which  involve  not  only  the  goods  themselves,  but  also 
the  manner  of  selling,  the  terms  of  payment,  the  business  correspond- 
ence, the  intercourse  with  the  dealer,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the 
transaction. 

An  illustration  of  this  fact  was  recently  seen  in  the  effort  of  a  large 
concern  manufacturing  matches  in  Germany  to  sell  its  product  put  up 
m  small  paper  boxes  instead  of  in  boxes  made  of  thin  wood  covered 
with  paper,  which  is  the  characteristic  German  match  box.  The  paper 
boxes  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  wooden  boxes  and  were  of  the  exact 
form.  In  the  United  States  it  is  not  likely  that  the  matter  would  have 
been  even  noticed.  But  after  a  very  thorough  trial,  it  was  found  that 
the  effort  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  which  was  done  at  no  small 
inconvenience.  The  German  trade  wished  the  wooden  box  and  would 
have  no  other. 

The  German  is,  as  a  rule,  a  student  of  the  peculiar  demands  of  the 
trade  of  anv  field  into  which  he  goes.  This  has  been  one  secret  of  his 
commercial  success.     If  a  particular  style,  color,  or  quality  of  ware 
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is  desired,  he  sets  about  supphung  that  demand.  In  a  large  factory  of 
this  city  are  made  an  endless  variety  of  combs,  beads,  and  other  articles 
of  personal  adornment.  Among  these  goods  arc  combs  of  huge  size 
ana  grotesque  shapes,  and  beads  almost  or  quite  as  large  as  walnuts, 
made  expressly  for  the  trade  in  certain  of  the  Ekist  India  islands.  The 
managers  of  the  concern,  or  their  agents,  make  as  careful  a  study  of 
the  latest  fashions  of  the  Borneo  dames  as  a  local  milliner  might  be 
supposed  to  make  of  the  Paris  fashions. 

DEGLABED   EXPORTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  the  twelve  principal 
articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902: 

Chemicals  and  drum $1, 582, 150. 78 

Colore  and  dyeatufe 1,074,434.86 

Patent  leather 688,648.28 

Rags,  cuttings,  etc 217,017.48 

Lambskins 190,404.69 

Wines 174,412.69 

Wood  pulp 141,463.23 

Portland  cement 47,680.26 

Hops 37,032.44 

Glue 36,797.97 

Corks 29,004.42 

Gelatin 27,057.44 

Other  articles  variously  classified 179,716.26 

Total 4,225,720.89 

Total  declared  exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States  for  the 
ten  yeara  ended  June  30,  1902 42,984,370.12 

H.  W.  Harris,  Consul. 
Mannheim,  Novettiber  11^  1902. 


The  year  in  Germany  has  shown  continued  depression  in  business. 
Many  manufacturing  concerns  were  compelled  to  work  at  a  loss.  Trade 
was  aided,  however,l)y  the  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  The 
extraordinary  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  there  made  it 
possible  for  the  German  firms  engaged  in  this  industry  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus  product  in  America  and  England.  Coke  also  found  an 
excellent  market  in  the  United  States.  Hm  it  not  been  for  this  open- 
inj^  across  the  sea,  Germany  could  hardly  have  escaped  a  serious  crisis 
within  the  last  two  years. 

In  all  branches  of  trade,  there  have  been  liquidations  which  must 
result  injplacing  the  business  condition  of  Germany  upon  a  sounder 
basis.  This  change  has  been  mainly  effected  by  an  absorption  of  the 
weaker  concerns,  when  salvage  seemed  possible,  by  the  stronger  and 
well-financed  concerns.  The  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  has  perhaps 
been  the  best  financial  agent  toward  restoring  order  and  confidence, 
and  it  would  now  seem  as  if  trade  and  industry  were  slowly  recovering. 

In  September,  1902,  a  convention  of  the  leading  jurists  and  profas- 
sors  of  economics  was  held  in  Germany,  and  the  question  of  manage- 
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ment  and  superviwon  of  trustH  was  made  the  special  subject  of  con 
sideration.  The  convention  adjourned,  however,  without  reaching 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  controlling  the  organizations 
of  the  Empire.  At  the  present  moment,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
three  of  the  most  eminent  university  economists,  has  been  convened 
at  Berlin  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior  to  formulate,  if  possible,  a 
line  of  legislation  that  will  prove  practicable. 

As  to  conditions  in  this  particular  district,  Augsburg,  which  is  a 
manufacturing  center  for  yarns,  cotton  goods,  paper,  cloth,  machinery, 
and  mechanical  instruments,  nas  felt  the  business  depression  in  a 
superlative  degree.  A  great  increase  in  the  number  or  spindles,  the 
low  prices  for  yarns  and  other  products,  and  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tion of  the  raw-material  market  nave  resulted  in  curtailed  production 
and  low  prices,  yielding  in  a  large  number  of  the  spinning  mills  no 
profit,  and  in  otners  but  a  limited  return  for  the  capital  invested.  In 
other  branches  of  manufacturing,  want  of  confidence,  lack  of  enter- 
prise, and  unfavorable  relations  between  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
the  market  price  of  the  manufactured  product  have  led  to  similar  results. 

Munich,  which  is  only  slowly  developing  as  a  manufacturing  point, 
continues  to  prosper  as  an  art  aiid  educational  center  and  as  a  resort  for 
travelers.  By  the  opening  of  the  Prince  Regent  Theater  for  the 
production  of  Wagnerian  operas  with  the  same  accuracy  and  perfec- 
tion as  at  Bayreutn,  an  increased  number  of  Americans  have  been 
attracted  hither,  and  by  liberal  purchases  have  largely  augmented  the 
export  of  special  products  of  the  art  industry  of  Munich.  In  other 
departments  of  manufacturing,  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  brought 
about  by  the  expense  of  living  and  the  high  prices  of  raw  materials, 
has  rendered  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  producers  to  compete 
with  their  American  competitors.  In  the  metal  paper,  kid  glove,  and 
stained  glass  industries  the  trade  has  been  very  quiet  and  tne  profits 
nominal. 

HIDES. 

One  important  item,  which  formerly  appeared  in  the  list  of  exports, 
continues  to  be  produced  here,  but  finds  its  way  to  the  United  otates 
without  figuring  in  the  statistics  of  this  consulate.  I  refer  to  raw 
hides,  in  which  -  certain  specialties  are  produced  at  Munich.  Among 
the  largest  and  finest  cattle  in  the  world  are  those  that  are  raised  in  the 
provinces  of  Austria  bordering  on  Bavaria,  and  stall-fed  principally 
for  the  Munich  market.  The  hides  are  very  large  and  of  even  thick- 
ness, and  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of  continuous  belts 
for  electric  and  other  machinery. 

Another  class  of  hides  largely  handled  here  consists  of  salted  and 
air-dried  calfskins.  The  province  of  Algaeu  in  Bavaria  is  a  fertile 
dairy  country,  famous  throughout  Germany  for  its  products,  and 
stocked  with  herds  of  fine  cattle.  The  dairy  farmers  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  bringing  their  calves  to  market  as  early  and  in  as  good  condition 
as  possible,  and  as  veal  is  an  important  article  of  Bavarian  diet,  a  large 
number  of  these  calves  find  their  way  to  Munich. 

UNITED  STATES  GOODS. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  this  consular  district.     American 
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shoes  are  winning  their  way  to  popular  appreciation,  on  account  of 
their  price  and  quality,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  shoes  are  being 
manufactured  on  American  lasts  in  Germany.  The  trade  in  American 
bicycles  has  declined,  owing  to  the  extremely  low  price  of  German 
machines,  and  to  the  greater  facility  for  repairing  and  for  obtaining 
duplicate  parts  of  the  latter.  American  typewriters  and  mimeo- 
graphs and  supplies  for  same  are  being  extensively  introduced,  and 
are  holding  their  ground  against  domestic  competition.  The  same 
holds  true  of  photographic  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Canned  goods,  especially  canned  fruits,  are  growing  in  favor  and  a 
good  trade  could  be  established,  if  there  were  a  general  depot  here, 
from  which  stocks  could  be  replenished  without  delay.  American  cut 
and  pressed  glass  has  been  introduced  everywhere,  and  on  account  of 
its  comparative  low  price,  finish,  and  brilliancy,  defies  domestic  com- 
petition. 

American  furniture  manufacturers  should  cultivate  this  field.  As 
yet,  but  little  has  been  accomplished,  because  a  good  trade  is  possible 
only  with  the  assistance  of  an  emporium  exhibiting  the  various  styles. 
Dining  and  rocking  chairs  have  already  secured  a  fair  market.  Manu- 
facturers should  omit  all  pressed  ornamentations,  these  offending  the 
taste  of  the  wealthier  German  classes,  and  being  subject  to  a  dutv 
similar  to  that  on  carvings.  Picture  moldings  are  also  being  introduced., 
but  this  trade  will  continue  restricted  until  the  suggestion  tor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  depot  for  this  class  of  manufactures  is  carried  out. 

Mechanical  and  machine  tools  and  agricultural  implements  are  seen 
in  the  market,  but  have  thus  far  been  bought  from  the  North  German 
agents,  and  therefore,  the  reduced  profit  offers  no  special  inducement 
to  the  dealer  to  favor  this  trade. 

The  cereal  trade  is  only  just  developing,  and  goods  introduced  here 
*find  favor.  Persistent  and  liberal  advertising  would  no  doubt  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  This  is  also  true  of  baking  powders.  The 
presence  of  so  manv  American  families  is  slowly  but  surel v  convincing 
the  Germans  of  the  practicability  and  healthfulness  of  these  food 
products.  The  recent  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  meats  favors 
their  introduction,  and  the  advertiser  should  make  this  a  point  in  his 
offer  to  the  consumer. 

James  H.  Worman, 

Conavl-  General, 

Munich,  Octcber  W,  190^. 


NTJBBMBBKG. 


Germany  is  still  laboring  under  a  great  depression  which  influences 
nearly  all  mdustries.  What  I  statea  in  my  report  last  year  still  holds 
good  at  the  present  time. 


TOYS. 


The  toy  trade,  one  of  the  chief  industries  in  this  consular  district,  is 
by  no  means  as  actively  engaged  in  as  before  the  year  19.00.  The  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  especially  Aus- 
tralia, were  and  still  are  willing  buyers,  but  business  with  England, 
India,  and  also  with  Brazil,  is  unsatisfactory. 
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LEAD  PENCILS. 

This  business,  another  chief  factor  of  Nuremberg's  trade,  is  suffer- 
ing from  low  prices.  Competition,  not  only  foreign,  but  also  local, 
is  said  to  account  for  this.  The  competition  of  American  goods  is 
now  met  with  in  all  markets  of  the  world,  and  is  a  special  cause  of 
complaint  by  the  Nuremberg  factories. 

METAL  PAPER. 

As  in  other  local  industries,  the  production  of  metal  paper  was  about 
the  same  as  last  ^ear,  but  the  profit  has  been  much  lessened,  owing  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  some  or  the  raw  material,  especiall v  silver  leaf. 
On  account  of  a  strike,  the  price  of  silver  leaf  was  raised  from  10  to 
12  per  cent. 

BRONZE  POWDER. 

The  production  was  the  same  as  in  1900,  or  even  larger,  but  prices, 
owing  to  competition,  were  greatly  depressed. 

HAIR  PENCILS. 

The  depression  prevailing  for  the  past  two  years  has  not  been  felt 
so  much  m  this  industry,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  production  is 
exported,  and  the  export  business  continues  satisfactory.  Trade  witii 
the  United  States  has  even  increased. 

DECALCOMANIA  OR  TRANSFER  PICTURES. 

Some  factories  have  been  fully  occupied;  others  have  had  to  reduce 
the  number  of  their  workmen,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  other 
industries.  Export  to  the  United  btates  is  still  satisfactory.  Orders 
are  plentiful,  but  prices  are  depressed  owing  to  competition.  A  good 
business  with  South  Africa  is  expected,  as  inquiries  are  received  daily 
from  that  country.  The  prices  of  some  of  the  raw  materials,  which 
had  risen  enormously  durmg  the  last  three  years,  have  of  late  fallen 
again. 

CHROMOS,    PICTURE  BOOKS,    CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Business,  both  home  and  export,  is  complained  of.  The  export  trade 
with  England  is  still  very  bad,  and,  on  tne  whole,  prospects  are  not 
bright  at  present. 

GLASS  PLATES,  WINDOW  GLASS. 

I 

Trade  on  the  whole,  both  for  home  and  export,  was  unsatisfactory. 
In  fact,  the  home  trade  was  even  less  than  last  year's. 

The  export  to  the  United  States  has  again  diminished.  The  ship- 
ments to  Austria-Hungary,  too,  show  a  decrease. 

GOLD  LEAF. 

This  is  one  industry  which,  owing  to  a  strike  in  the  United  States,  is 
doing,  at  present,  a  profitable  business.     For  years,  the  manufacturers 
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of  genuine  gold  leaf  have  not  been  able  to  export  their  goods  to  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  high  tariff  on  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise and  also  because  our  home  production  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
demand;  but  a  strike  having  occurred  in  a  Philadelphia  firm,  which,  I 
understand,  is  the  largest  American  manufacturer  of  genuine  gold 
leaf,  the  Nuremberg  makers  are  now  able  to  export  this  merchandise 
and  to  obtain  a  fair  price. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  namely: 

1901 $3,860,933.43 

1902 3,859,801.15 

United  States  imports  into  this  country  are  rising  i*apidly  from  year 
to  year.  As  I  freq^uently  receive  inquiries  from  my  countrymen  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  agencies  or  depots  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict, I  would  mention  that  Nuremberg  lies  too  far  inland  to  be  a  good 
place  for  such  establishments. 

The  better  plan  is  to  open  agencies  at  German  seaports,  like  Bremen 
or  Hamburg,  and  at  cities  like  Berlin,  Cologne,  FranKfort-on-the-Main, 
or  even  Mannheim,  which  have  better  connection  by  river  or  rail  with 
the  continental  seaports.  From  these  agencies,  the  other  cities  in  the 
German  Empire  could  be  visited.  I  have  found  that  American  manu- 
facturers, alter  trying  other  methods,  finally  adopt  this  plan,  which 
I  think  is  the  best  one. 

George  E.  Baldwin,  Consul. 

NuREMBEBG,  September  10.,  19(M. 


PliAUEN. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  has  been  most  satisfactory  to 
manufacturers  of  laces  and  embroideries  in  the  consular  district  of 
Plauen. 

The  general  advance  in  exports  to  the  United  States  is  43.4  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Of  this  amount,  the  lace  and  embroidery  mdustry 
claims  61.3  per  cent,  holding,  as  usual,  the  lead  in  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  this  district. 

WOOLEN   industry. 

The  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  of  goods  made  of  worsted 
yams  have  not  found  the  sale. for  their  products  they  expected.  The 
importation  of  such  goods  by  Germany,  however,  has  not  been  large, 
amounting  to  only  1,779,140  pounds,  valued  at  $1,362,857,  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1902,  against  1,818,740  pounds,  valued  at  $1,380,238, 
for  the  same  period  in  1901,  a  decrease  in  value  of  1.2  per  cent  in 
favor  of  1901. 

The  export  of  German  woolen  dress  goods  amounted  to  23,025,860 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 23 
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pounds,  valued  at  $17,676,190,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1902,  while 
for  the  same  period  in  1901,  Germany  exported  22,028,820  pounds, 
valued  at  $16,868,095,  or  a  gain  for  1902  of  4.8  per  cent. 

The  principal  importer  was  England,  which  oought  21.7  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  the  (jerman  mills.  The  United  States,  which  formerly 
bought  so  largely,  is  now  in  the  sixth  place,  with  only  4.4  per  cent; 
Holland  took  9.3  per  cent,  Switzerland  8.4  per  cent,  Denmark  6.9  per 
cent,  and  Belgium  4.8  per  cent. 

BCUSIGAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  consularagency  of  Markneukirchen  shows,  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  a  decrease  of  6.6  per  cent  in  its  exports  to  the  United  States 
The  principal  decrease  was  in  harmonicas,  accordians,  strings,  and 
shell  goods.  In  violins,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  advance  of 
$31,433.84.  Thus,  the  claim  made  by  the  American  manufacturers  of 
musical  goods  ''  that  they  manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  violins, 
better  and  cheaper  instruments  and  all  that  are  required  for  the  home 
trade,"  would  seem  to  be  sustained. 

TOGO  OOTTON. 

Industrial  Germany  is  much  interested  in  an  experiment  made  with 
Togo  cotton,  grown  in  German  West  Africa.  The  experiment  in  weav- 
ing was  made  by  the  firm  Brandls,  of  Miichen-Gladbach,  and  the  result 
was  exhibited  at  the  Diisseldorf  exhibition  of  1902  and  found  most 
satisfactory.  The  manufacturer  says:  ''The  cotton  has  a  good  staple. 
The  fiber  is  strong  and  of  rough  and  woolly  character,  and  is  certainly 
of  as  good  a  quality  as  the  common  American  cotton,  and  for  many 
purposes  preferable.  It  spins  and  takes  dye  well,  and  if  it  can  l>e 
delivered  in  Germany  at  the  same  price  as  the  American  cotton,  there 
is  a  great  future  for  it." 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

From  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Berlin,  I  gather  the  following 
statistics  for  the  year  ended  December  31/1901,  regarding  the  export 
and  import  trade  between  Germany  and  tne  Unitea  States. 

Germanv  received  from  the  United  States,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  lard, 
copper,  oil  for  lamps,  gold,  oilcakes,  oleomargarine,  machines,  cotton- 
seea  oil,  building  and  joiners'  wood,  meat,  Eali,  rosin  oil,  bladders, 
turpentine  gum.  tobacco,  lubricating  oil,  and  tallow. 

The  United  States  imported  from  Germany  sugar,  china,  half -silk 
stuffs,  aniline  d3'es,  toys,  lithographic  plates,  engravings,  etehings, 
laces,  calfskins,  chemical  salts,  books,  and  woolen  goods. 

Up  to  1898,  the  United  States  was  Germany's  best  customer;  now 
it  holds  second  place.  The  United  States  exported  to  Germany 
$248,100,000  worth  of  goods,  while  Gennany  imported  from  the 
United  States  $91,857,000  worth.  The  heaviest  shrinkages  in  the  Ger- 
man export  to  the  United  States  were  in  sugar,  which  amounted  to 
something  over  $11,900,000,  cotton  hosiery,  rubber,  cement,  and  half- 
silk  goods. 
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AQRICULTURAL  LOAN  AiSSOOIATION. 

I  reported  on  this  association  in  my  dispatch  of  April  14, 1896,*  giving 
its  rules  and  reflations  and  advocating  the  adoption  of  something  of 
the  same  nature  in  the  United  States.  The  association  has  done  so  well, 
and  has  been  of  such  wonderful  help  to  the  farmers  and  landholders 
of  the  country,  that  I  think  its  latest  statement  will  be  of  interest.  In 
1900,  the  loans  made  by  the  association  amounted  to  261,546,383  marks 
($62, 248,039) ;  in  1901 ,  they  were  270, 890,665  marks  ($64,491 , 978).  Of 
this  amount,  33,436,650  marks  ($7,967,899)  was  at  4  per  cent,  200,749,850 
marks  ($47,778,464)  at  3i  per  cent,  and  27.352,700  marks  ($6,519,943) 
at  3  i)er  cent.  All  these  loans  were  issued  on  the  average  total  value 
of  the  property,  and  on  this  total  value  only  44.79  per  cent  is  given 
in  loan. 

In  1901,  the  association  made  a  clear  profit  of  492,623  marks 
($117,244),  which  allowed  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent  to  its  15,041 
members. 

Without  this  mutual  association,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Ger- 
man landowner  and  farmer  to  compete  with  the  outside  agricultural 
world. 

Just  now,  the  agriculturists  are  much  encouraged  by  the  hope  that 
the  new  German  tariff  will  give  them  such  protection  that  good  times 
will  return  to  them. 

The  fact  is,  land  values  are  too  high;  the  land  can  not  support  the 
one  or  two  mortgages  with  which  it  is  weighted  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  good  income  to  its  owner.  The  new  tariff  may  do  temporary 
good  to  the  farmer,  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer  and  working 
people,  but  the  benefit  can  not  last.  At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of 
many  in  Germany,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  and  landowners. 

The  food  question  is  the  all -important  one.  Prices  are  very  high,  as 
the  following  table  for  dressed  meats  will  show: 

PRICE   OF  MEATS. 

Beef:  ^*^^  pound. 

First  quality $0.1357 

Second  quality 1326 

Third  quality 1231 

Fourth  quality 1133 

Veal: 

First  Quality 0969 

Second  quality 0914 

Third  quality 0850 

Fourth  quality , 0827 

Mutton: 

First  quality 0686 

Second  quality 0653 

Third  quality 0583 

Pork: 

First  quality 1403 

Second  quality 1356 

Third  quality 1301 

The  above  are  all  supposed  to  be  sold  in  110- pound  lots. 


«See  Consular  Reporte,  No.  192,  September,  1896. 
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CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

From  the  statistics  collected  by  the  German  Employment  Journal, 
it  would  seem  that  the  condition  of  labor  in  Germany  is  far  from  favor- 
able. The  Journal  says:  "  It  was  hoped  in  the  spring  that  the  business 
conditions  would  so  improve  that  there  would  be  an  active  demand  for 
labor;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case." 

In  May,  1901,  for  every  100  positions  oflFered  there  were  145  appli- 
cants; in  May,  1902,  for  every  100  positions  offered  there  were  172 
applicants,  and  for  every  100  positions  offered  in  which  men  only  were 
required  there  were  224  applicants,  against  177  in  1901. 

The  above  statistics  apply  to  all  Germany.  Plauen,  on  account  of 
its  great  activity  in  the  lace  business,  has  a  steady  demand  for  labor, 
both  in  mechanical  and  building  branches. 

GENERAL  PROSPERITr  OF  PLAUEN. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Plauen  district  is  shown  by  the  advance  in  the 
taxable  value  of  property,  from  362,000,000  marks  ($86,156*000)  in  1901 
to  372,000,000  marks  ($88,536,000)  in  1902,  divided  as  follows:  Land, 
41.28  per  cent;  interest  on  money,  34.34  per  cent;  labor,  181.13  per 
cent;  general  business,  115.57  per  cent.  This  is  a  total  increase  of 
2.53  per  cent  over  the  value  of  1901. 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  thirty-five  savings  banks  from  which  these  figures  are  taken 
show  an  increase  in  deposits  of  9.31  per  cent  over  the  year  1901,  which, 
considering  the  condition  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  very 
good. 

AMERICAN  ARTICLES. 

On  this  important  question,  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have  written 
m  former  dispatches:  Our  manufacturers,  if  they  wish  to  compete 
with  the  Germans,  must  have  active  agents — agents  who  understand 
the  people,  their  wants,  and  methods  of  doing  business;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  more  to  our  advantage  were  the  agents  Americans. 

I  can  quite  understand  that  it  might  be  too  expensive  for  one  manu- 
facturer alone  to  try  the  experiment,  but  a  number  might  pool  their 
interests,  say  for  a  year.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  scheme  would  work 
better  than  selling  through  German  agents. 

I  find  that  the  German  agent  who  purchases  goods  at  his  own  risk 
and  for  his  own  account  is  apt  to  ask  too  high  a  price  for  them.  In 
his  hands,  the  simplest  American  article  becomes  a  luxury,  to  be  pur- 
chased only  by  the  favored  few. 

American  agents  visiting  every  local  town  with  their  samples  and 
having  a  main  supply  depot  either  in  Hamburg  or  Bremen  would  be 
sure  to  do  a  far  greater  business  than  that  done  oy  the  ordinary  agent. 
They  would  get  to  know  the  people  and  understand  their  wants  and 
requirements,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States,  would  cslvtj  with 
them  a  fund  of  valuable  information  that  can  not  be  collected  in  any 
other  manner.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  year  might  not  be  so  profit- 
able as  expected,  but  the  next  and  the  next  after  that  would  prove 
what  could  be  done,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  mark  a  brilliant  increase 
in  our  exports. 

Thomas  Willing  Peters,  Consul, 

Plauen,  September  12^  1902. 
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SOIiUNGKN. 

The  business  depression  which  set  in  about  the  middle  of  1900  contin- 
ued throughout  the  following  year.  ,  Production  was  largeljr  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  as  a  result,  prices  were  lower,  stocKS  increased, 
and  buyers  hesitated  to  make  their  usual  purchases,  hoping  by  delay 
to  secure  still  more  favorable  terms  when  they  should  enter  the  market. 

IRON   INDUSTRY. 

The  crucible  steel  industry,  owing  to  keen  foreign  competition,  espe- 
cially from  Austria  and  Sweden,  has  suffered  most  severely.  Greatlv 
reduced  profits  in  the  production  of  cast  steel  are  also  to  be  recorded; 
in  some  cases,  even  losses  are  reported.  Throughout  the  year,  many 
iron  foundries  and  rolling  mills  have  suffered  from  lack  of  orders. 
Nor  was  tool  steel  for  saws,  files,  cutlery,  etc.,  in  much  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  general  local  depression,  it  is  claimed  that  Ameri- 
can competition  is  also  gfreatlv  responsible  for.  the  present  condition 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  This  is  said  to  be  true  especially  in  regard 
to  tiie  tool  industry,  which  finds  in  the  United  States  its  closest  competi- 
tor; and  it  is  this  knowledge  that  has  impelled  the  German  manufacturer 
to  seek  to  have  raised  the  import  duties  on  saws,  files,  knives,  mowing 
machines  and  parts,  hammers,  axes,  hatchets,  hoes,  pitchforks,  garden 
utensils,  meat  choppers,  chisels,  planes,  etc.,  which,  in  some  cases,  are 
sold  at  prices  so  low  that  he  can  successfully  compete  only  at  a  loss. 
Recognizing  the  excellence  of  design  of  many  of  the  American  arti- 
cles— for  instance,  pitchforks,  spades,  garden  utensils — ^manufacturers 
here  do  not  hesitate  to  copy  tnem;  some,  indeed,  going  so  far  as  to 
reproduce  even  the  labels. 

CUTLERY. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  the  chief  industry  in  this  consular 
district,  business  was  but  little  better  than  that  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 

This  was  true  especially  of  the  home  trade,  the  depression  through- 
out Germany  havmg  caused  a  lack  of  larger  orders.  Factories,  in 
order  to  keep  their  Tiands  employed,  were  obliged  to  overstock  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Selling  prices,  however,  dropped  only  when  the 
scarcity  of  raw  materials  was  at  an  end. 

The  export  trade  relieved  to  some  extent  the  slackness  of  the  home 
market.  The  United  States  particularly  showed  an  increased  willing- 
ness to  buy,  although  its  purchases  were  mostly  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
goods. 

Not  all  branches  of  the  cutlery  industry,  however,  suffered  alike; 
for  instance,  the  trade  in  razors  and  saws  showed,  as  a  whole,  satis- 
factory results.  The  manufacture  of  firearms,  which  has  been  nearly 
at  a  standstill  for  a  number  of  years,  has  revived  somewhat,  owing  to 
Government  orders  having  been  received  by  three  of  the  larger  local 
firms. 

The  export  of  cutlery  to  the  United  States  from  the  Solingen  con- 
sular district  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1901  and  1902,  was 
as  follows: 


First  quarter ... 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter . . 
Fourth  quarter. 

Total 


1901. 


9313,183.06 
256,969.12 
245, 197. 16 
316,182.88 


1,130.482.22 


1902. 


S347,140.47 
283,200.49 
253,733.58 
314,667.63 


1,198,742.17 


lncreafle(  +  ^. 
Decrease  (—). 


+$34,007.41 
+  27,231.37 
+  8,536.42 
—    1,515.25 


+  68,259.95 
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The  total  increase  of  exports  over  1901  was  $210,053.47.  The  total 
export  of  German  cutlery  and  cutting  instruments,  exclusive  of  sur- 
gical instruments,  was  134,398  hundredweight,  of  which  the  following 
countries  respectively  received:    • 

Owt, 

Russia 21,863 

British  West  Africa 15,340 

United  States 8,693 

Austria-Hungary 8, 461 

Netheriands 7,213 

France 5,599 

Belg:ium 5,297 

German  West  Africa 4,888 

Spain, 3,722 

Switzerland 3,716 

British  India 3,650 

Argentina 3,300 

Brazil 3,161 

Great  Britain 2,574 

SMALL  IRON  WARES. 

The  trade  in  umbrella  frames  was  good  until  the  fall  of  1900.  After 
that  time,  it  showed  a  decided  decline,  botn  as  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  and  the  selling  prices. 

Manufacturers  of  corset  stays  and  springs,  as  well  as  of  malleable 
cast  and  small  iron  wares,  on  account  or  lack  of  orders,  were  obliged 
to  reduce  the  number  of  their  employees. 

The  demand  for  chains  improved  somewhat  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  that  for  seamless  tuoing  and  bicycle  parts  grew  worse. 

LASTING  AND  SATEEN  INDUSTRY. 

The  weaving  of  colored  and  plush  goods,  as  well  as  the  dyeing  of 
Turkish  red  yarns,  cotton  and  silk-mixea  goods,  showed  great  inactivity. 

WOOD-PUI-.P  AND  PACKING-PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Trade  was  satisfactory,  both  as  to  sales  and  prices,  until  summer. 
Sharp  foreign  competition  and  the  depressed  business  conditions  in 
general  then  caused  an  all-around  decline,  which  may  still  be  increased 
m  1902.  Many  printing-paper  syndicates,  in  order  to  keep  their 
machines  running,  went  into  the  wall-paper  line,  causing  selling  prices 
for  this  article  to  drop  so  far  as  to  barely  pay  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

BRICK  ROOB"  AND  GROOVE  TILES. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  activity  in  the  building  trades,  these  works 
were  compelled  to  reduce  their  output  about  half,  and  selling  prices 
declined  to  such  an  extent  as  to  barely  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

The  export  trade  prospects  for  1902  are  not  favorable,  on  account 
of  closer  competition  and  decreased  demands  in  the  markets  of  foreign 
countries. 

PIG  IRON  AND  HALF  STUFF. 

The  following  data  cover  the  first  six  months  of  1902  compared  with 
the  first  half  of  the  last  three  years,  the  pig  iron  and  half  stuff  trade 
being  as  follows  (figures  given  Iwing  in  tons): 
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• 

l>eficription. 

1902. 

Tons. 
79,262 
524 

1901. 

Tbns. 
175,994 
807 

1900. 

Piff  iron 

IMPORT. 

-       -     -    --    --     -       --     -.       . 

Tom. 
390,624 

Half  stuff ----- 

1,367 

ToUl 

79,786 

176.801 

391,991 

EXPORT. 

Pig  iron 

150,316 
288,743 

62,667 
53.090 

67,496 

Half  stuff - -  -  - 

11,509 

Total 

439,069 

116,747 

79,004 

It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  the  imports  and  exports  in  raw  products  of  the 
iron  industry  have  exchan^ea  places  during  the  last  two  years.  Of 
the  390,000  tons  imported  during  the  first  half  of  1900,  England  alone 
furnished  376,000  tons,  while  during  the  six  months  just  passed  it  fur- 
nished only  66,000  tons. 

Of  the  exports  during  the  latter  period  England  received  187,000 
tons;  Belgium,  99,000;  Netherlands,  55,000;  America,  44,000;  France, 
22,000. 

Following  is  a  more  detailed  table  of  exports: 


Articles. 


Bar  iron 190,318 


Angle  iron,  etc 

Iron  rails 

Tin 

Wire 

Wire  (coppered,  etc.). 


1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

Tnit. 

Tons. 

T\ms. 

190,318 

149,969 

90,261 

200.362 

182,766 

116,228 

164.639 

88.596 

83,763 

145,288 

129,377 

85,736 

84,65S 

78,797 

52,075 

46,020 

43,708 

44,518 

ENAMKLED  WARE. 

The  export  of  this  ware  increased  somewhat.  England  received 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total  export.  The  export  to  the  United 
States  is  fourfold  what  it  was  two  years  ago. 

TOOLS  AND  TOOL  MACHINERY. 

The  export  of  tools  decreased,  being  affected  greatly  by  the  lack  of 
orders  from  Russia.  From  the  United  States,  44  tons  of  tools  were 
imported. 

A  surprising  fact  is  the  decrease  of  the  import  of  tool  machinery 
from  the  United  States.  The  first  six  months  of  1900  showed  an 
import  of  3,231  tons,  against  328  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1902. 
or  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  Germany  supplied 
Spain  with  more  tool  machinery  than  Germany  imported  from  the 
United  States,  the  figures  bemg  9,092  and  747  tons,  respectively. 

BICYCLES. 

The  reaction  from  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  bicycle  trade  has  not 
yet  been  overcome.  Nevertheless,  Germany  exported  to  each  of  nine 
countries  more  bicycles  than  it  imported  from  the  United  States  (which 
imports  amounted  to  77  tons);  one  of  these  countries  receiving  triple 
and  four  twice  this  amount. 

Joseph  J.  Langer,  C<mKuL 

SOLINGEN,  Aiujust^U  /'W^^ 
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STETTIN. 

In  mv  last  annual  report,  I  made  the  statement  that  Germany  had 
reachea  her  highest  point  in  trade  and  commerce  during  the  calendar 
year  1900,  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  a  repetition  of  that 
year's  trade  for  at  least  three  y^ears. 

Imperial  statistics  for  the  year  1901  show  a  decrease  of  $79,301,600 
in  the  total  import,  and  $67,120,000  in  the  export;  in  each  case,  about 
6  per  cent. 

The  imports  for  1901  show  a  decrease  of  $14,042,000  in  wool  and 
the  same  amount  in  iron;  copper  import  decreased  $9,282,000,  and 
wood  $7,616,000.  These  are  tour  of  the  most  important  materials  for 
manufacture.  An  increase  of  $26,180,000  in  the  import  of  grains,  of 
$2,866,000  in  live  stock,  and  of  $3,332,000  in  groceries  and  other 
food  products,  as  compared  with  1900,  show  Germany's  dependence 
upon  foreign  countries  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  upon  which,  in  the 
pending  tariff,  the  import  duty  is  to  be  materially  increased. 

Commercial  securities  have  not  recovered  from  the  reaction  from  the 
overproduction  of  1900-1901 ;  as  aconsequence.  Government  bonds  have 
been  steady,  and  for  the  past  six  months,  have  not  fluctuated  1  mark, 
a  fact  that  has  not  occurred  within  the  past  four  years  in  the  case  of 
Prussian  consols.  To-day,  Prussian  consuls  are  quoted  at  102.20;  in 
1900,  they  went  as  low  as  92.30. 

IMPORTS. 

OflScial  statistics  for  the  year  1901  show  a  total  import  of  2,400,136 
tons,  as  compared  with  2,463,876  tons  for  the  year  1900,  or  a  decrease 
of  63,740  tons. 

The  greater  part  of  this  loss  is  in  iron  ore  and  raw  iron  for  ship-launch- 
ing purposes,  and  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  local  shipbuilding 
iraras  made  heavy  importations,  during  1900,  for  vessels  that  were 
aunched  in  1901.  Russian  rye  shows  a  heavy  decrease,  due  to  the 
good  German  crop  of  1901.  Clover,  ammonia,  sulphur,  phosphate, 
Kussian  wheat,  herring,  wood  pulp,  and  hard  coal  show  an  increase, 
and  coals  show  a  gain  of  92  tons.  The  United  States  is  credited  with 
an  importation  of  658  tons  in  this  line.  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  articles  of  import  into  Stettin 
(direct  and  transshipped)  from  the  United  States,  expressed  in  metric 
tons:  ^ 

Direct  imports  from  the  United  Stales  to  Stettin  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190S, 


Aluminum 

Bacon,  sides  of 

Beef 

Bran 

Coal 

Copper 

Copperplates  (1,263  pieces). 
Fruits,  dried  (plums  and  apples) 

Guts 

Lard 

Lime,  acetic 

Machinery  (343  cases) 

Maize 

Miscellaneous  (832  cases) 

Oil: 

Cotton 

Mineral 


Tons. 

17 

312 

69 

130 

1,726 

357 

7 

105 

2,459 

23 

114 

6,973 

8 

226 
209 


Oil  cake 

Oleomargarine 

Paraffin , 

Phosphate 

Rosin 

Seed,  grass 

Stearin 

TaiJow 

Wheat 

Wine 


Total  tons.. 
Total  cases . 
Total  pieces 


Tons. 

200 
39 

485 
25,420 

882 
11 
10 
14 
6,979 
15 

45,790 
1,175 
1,263 


a  Of  2,205  i>oun<la. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  from  this  port  for  the  year  1901  amounted  to 
813,279  tons,  a^inst  817,013  tons  for  the  pi-eceding  year,  showing  a 
decrease  of  3,734  tons.  To  the  United  States,  63,851  tons  were 
exported,  or  a  decrease  of  24,584  tons.  In  value,  the  export  for  the 
fiscal  year  1901-2  amounted  to  $903,326.09,  against  $2,991,720.69  for 
1900-1901,  a  decrease  of  $2,088,394.60. 

The  total  export  from  tnis  consulate  and  the  agencies  at  Danzig, 
Eoenigsberg,  and  Swinemunde  amounted  to  $2,126,615.56,  a  decrease 
of  $3,162,249.14  compared  with  1900-1901,  which  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  falling  off  of  $2,280,348.56  in  raw  sugar.  Cement,  chemi- 
cals, glue  stock,  and  seeds  also  show  a  deci*ease,  while  hides,  animal 
hairs,  potato  flour,  pig  iron,  and  refined  sugar  show  a  gain  in  the 
export  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  values  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Stettin 
to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1901-2  were: 


Valne. 

Amber  goods fS,152.52 

Cement 26,083.28 

Dextrin 29,826.78 

Fire-clay  goods. -• 8,962.80 

Glue  stock 61,918.06 

Gooeemeat« 2,489.60 

Hair,  animal 7, 115.  76 

Herrings 6,374.47 

Hides 2,647.39 


Value. 

Oil,  of  fusel $6,608.37 

Oil,  of  rape 12,837.15 

Pig  iron 267,316.74 

Potato  flour 43,271.38 

Rags  and  old  jute  baggings . .      2, 529. 10 

Seed 2,070.89 

Sugar: 

Raw 403,748.40 

Refined 6,410.89 


IMPORTS. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1901  show  an  increase 
of  32,598  tons  as  compared  with  1900.  Snipments  from  the  United 
States  via  Hull,  England;  Copenh  gen,  Denmark;  or  Hamburg  are  not 
credited  to  the  United  States,  but  to  England  and  Denmark.  For 
instance,  in  the  local  official  statistics  of  imports  and  exports,  Den- 
mark is  credited  with  an  export  to  Stettin  of  1,117  tons,  and  England 
with  3,890  tons  of  lard.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  this  5,000 
tons  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Florida  phospJiate^  of  which  almost  20,000  tons  were  imported,  is 
threatened  oy  tne  serious  competition  of  Christmas  Island  pnosphate, 
a  rock  of  superior  quality.  Within  the  past  few  months,  a  trial  cargo 
from  "Ocean  Island"  was  imported,  and  if  the  sample  represents  the 
average  of  the  island  phosphate,  tlie  Florida  product  will  be  shut  out 
of  the  local  market. 

Lard. — The  hi^h  price  for  German  lard  and  butter  increased  the 
demand  for  American  lard,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  was  also  a 
continual  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  American  article. 

Seeds. — The  import  was  not  as  extensive  as  in  1900,  due  to  the  favor- 
able spring.  The  proposed  increase  of  the  duty  on  clover  and  grass 
seeds  would  seriously  cripple  the  import  business. 

Cei*eah. — ^Throughout  the  Empire,  the  winter  wheat  crop  was 
2,600,000  tons  less  than  in  1900,  and  winter  rye  1,400,000  tons  less, 
while  the  potato  crop  of  1901  showed  an  increase  of  8,100,000  tons. 
Local  imports  of  American  grain  were  dull,  and  by  na  means  satis- 
factorv  to  the  Stettin  merchants. 

Coals. — The  importation  of  coal  and  coke  for  the  year  1901  (b}'  sea) 
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amounted  to  1,035,866  tons,  as  against  900,200  in  1900.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, 5,842  tons  were  of  American  origin,  the  greater  part  coming 
from  England. 

Iron  and  metals. — ^Last  year  was  the  slowest  since  1892  in  imports 
for  the  iron  and  metal  industries.  The  decline  in  this  branch  since  was 
due  to  overproduction,  added  to  the  collapse  of  several  banks,  entail- 
ing an  enormous  loss.  Forced  sales  have  put  a  great  quantity  of 
merchandise  into  the  retail  market  at  less  than  cost  prices. 

Herring. — ^The  advance  in  the  cost  of  meats  has  created  an  increased 
demand  for  fish.    The  import  will  show  a  gain  of  about  500,000  barrels. 

In  the  matter  of  tonnage,  the  United  States  ranks  third  among  the 
countries  importing  to  Stettin.  England  is  first  and  Sweden  second. 
Coals  form  the  bulk  in  weight  of  England's  imports,  while  iron  ore 
forms  the  bulk  from  Sweden. 

The  following  table  is  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  into 
Stettin  from  the  United  States: 

Tlie  princijxd  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Stettin. 


Metric  tons. 

Bacon,  aides  of 1,430.2 

Bran 565.8 

aover  seed 112.3 

Com  oil  cake,  etc 593. 2 

CJoal 658.4 

Flour,  of  wheat 82.9 

Fruits,  dried 187.8 

Iron,  raw 1,623.8 

Lard 13,995.4 

Lime: 

Acetic 462.9 

Phosphate  of 17,111 

Lumber: 

Hard  wood,  and  timber  . . .  106. 4 

Softwood 688.8 


Metric  tons. 

Machinery,  agricultural 567. 9 

Maize....' 44,523.7 

Oil: 

Cotton 1,771.6 

Mineral 798. 9 

Turpentine  and  rosin 271. 5 

Petroleum,  refined 79,031 

Refuse,  lubricating 1,268.3 

Rosin 3,209.1 

Rye 8,383.9 

Stearin  and  palmitic  acid 582. 4 

Tallow 976.7 

Tanning  material 62. 2 


GENERAL. 

Stettin  needs  a  waterway  to  Berlin  and  a  change  in  the  present  scale 
of  port  dues,  which  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  Prussian  port. 
A  magnificent  free  harbor,  finished  some  four  years  ago,  has  not  had 
the  expected  result  of  hastening  the  canal  project. 

Shipbuilding  is  not  booming;  one  yard  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  The  largest  yard,  the  Vulcan,  is  fairly  busy  and  will 
launch  on  the  11th  of  this  month  the  Kaiser  Wilhdm  //for  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  a  vessel  which  is  expected  to  exceed  everything  afloat  in 
the  way  of  speed.  In  addition,  this  yard  has  contracts  for  several 
small  steamers  and  for  three  war  ships. 

The  export  of  cement  to  the  States  is  rapidly  passing  into  history, 
because  of  the  excellent  quality  of  our  own  prodnction. 

Foreign  vessels  flying  tne  American  flag  on  the  foremast,  and  loaded 
down  with  heavy  cargoes  can  be  seen  on  an  average  of  once  a  week; 
American  vessels,  witn  the  American  flag  on  the  afterdeck  staff,  can 
be  seen  at  this  port  on  an  average  of  once  every  fifteen  years,  and 
then  it  is  a  steam  yacht.  These  tacts  are  not  due  to  the  isolation  of 
Stettin  or  to  want  of  proper  port  facilities,  but  to  the  lack  of  an 
American  merchant  marine. 

John  E.  Kehl,  Consul, 

Stettin,  July  28,  1902. 
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WEIMAR. 

The  fear  entertained  last  year,  that  1901  would  witness  a  further 
considerable  decline  in  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this  consular 
district,  has  been  realized.  The  metal  industry  was  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer from  the  crisis,  especially  the  manufacture  of  machines.  The 
electric  industry,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  which  is  a 
specialty  in  this  district,  also  suffered  severely.  The  china,  glass, 
hose,  and  toy  industries  were  less  affected,  but  could  work  onl}'^  at 
reduced  profits. 

Especially  heavy  were  the  losses  on  goods  that  had  been  bought  at 
high. prices.  The  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  these  goods  led  either 
to  the  failure  of  many  firms  or  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  their 
profits.  Some  lines,  however,  look  upon  1901  as  at  least  satisfactor}^ 
and  these  include  the  growing  of  seeds  and  plants,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  ladies'  cloaks,  linen,  and  shoes.  Wages  of  workmen  were  in 
many  instances  cut  to  correspond  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  markets. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  weather  in  1901,  the  results  of  seed  growing 
varv  extremely.  The  flower-seed  crop  was  an  average  one,  but  vege- 
table seeds,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  beans,  cucumbers,  peas, 
and  onions,  were  less  favorable. 

Dried  flowers,  leaves,  and  grasses  found  a  good  market  abroad  and 
at  home,  but  low  prices  admitted  of  .only  a  small  profit.  Imports  of 
leaves  and  flowers  were  about  the  same  as  last  year,  while  the  artificial- 
flower  trade  was  no  liveler. 

ladies'  cloaks. 

Business  was,  as  a  whole,  satisfactory.  The  sales,  yearly  increasing, 
again  exceeded  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Genemlly,  the 
cheap  articles  find  purchasers  most  easily.  The  workshops  were  fully 
occupied  all  the  year.  Good  bands  could  not  always  be  procured  in 
sufficient  number,  in  spite  of  the  high  wages  offered. 

FANCY  GOODS. 

Woolen  fancy  goods  suffered,  owing  to  increased  production,  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  could  not  be  easily  got  rid  of.     Conse- 

?[uently ,  they  commanded  lower  prices.     The  present  custom  duties  of 
orei^n  countries  preclude  export  to  a  great  extent,  and  better  conditions 
in  this  respect  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

SHOES. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  that  used  mostly  German  leather  were  not 
so  much  affected  as  others  by  the  depression.  Their  establishments, 
however,  were  not  fully  provided  with  orders,  and,  as  a  rule,  con- 
cessions in  prices  had  to  be  made  to  effect  sales.  American  shoes 
imported  into  Germany  showed  in  1901  a  considerable  increase,  viz, 
1201,000  worth,  as  against  $142,000  worth  in  1900.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imports  of  American  leather  in  the  same  period  decreased 
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in  value  from  $201,600  to  $142,000.  The  contemplated  customs  tariff 
provides  for  a  higher  duty  on  footwear  of  foreign  manufacture,  but 
the  Erfurt  Shoe  Manufacturers  Union  does  not  consider  the  increase 
sufficient. 


AQRICULTUKAL  MACHINES. 

The  supply  of  agricultural  machines  exceeded  the  demand,  which 
resulted  in  decreas^  prices. 

TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  export  trade  of  the  Weimar  consular  district  with  the  United 
States  continues  to  show  a  steady  increase.  The  value  of  goods 
exported  thither  during  the  calendar  year  1901  was  $1,073,416.02,  as 
against  $971,640.65  in  1900,  an  increase  of  $101,776.37.  The  exports 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1902  were  $497,768.65,  as  against  $425,022.60 
in  1901,  an  increase  of  $72,736.06.  The  most  noticeable  increases  were 
in  chinaware,  dyes,  fancy  goods,  and  machinery,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables: 

Eigports  from  the  Weimar  consular  diglrict  to  the  United  States  during  (he  calendar  years 

1900  and  1901, 


Articles. 


China 

Cotton  goods 

Dyes 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Gloves , 

Hair 

Machines 

Minerals 

Optical  goods 

Pipes,  smoking 

Seeds  and  plants 

Woolen  goods 

Sundry  goods 

Total 


t247. 

27, 

35, 

318, 

183, 

9. 

8, 

9, 
80, 

6, 
58, 
32, 

8. 


901.98 
177.24 
666.26 
539.21 
200.00 
861.67 
559.13 
216.89 
991.26 
844.62 
392.90 
111.25 
878.29 


1901. 


9307,064.27 

25,982.48 

65,229.46 

864.954.86 

141,864.24 

17,110.26 

16,950.84 

8.534.88 

48.945.85 

5,180.67 

61.895.48 

29,969.84 

5,248.80 


971,640.65   1,073.416.02 


Exports  from  the  Weimar  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months 

of  1901  and  1902, 


Artides. 


China 

Cotton  goods 

Dyes 

Fancy  goods  and  toysi 

Gloves 

Hair 

Machinery 

Minerals 

Optical  goods 

Pipes,  smoking 

Seeds  and  plants 

Woolen  goods 

Sundry  goods 

Total 


S131. 

16, 

28, 

130, 

68, 

7, 

4, 

3, 

21, 

3, 

12, 

15, 

2, 


654.15 
183.66 
834.82 
131.76 
045.44 
456.15 
718.86 
247.72 
768.87 
256.40 
143.50 
457.98 
134.29 


1902. 


$158,998.87 

6,349.95 

23,839.88 

162,649.91 

60,100.05 

8,068.86 

22,004.29 

28.581.69 

16,781.28 

1,781.20 

9,023.59 

20,955.82 

3.628.81 


425,022.60    497,758.66 


Weimau,  Septet)}her  11,  1902. 


Tnos.  EwiNG  Moore,  Consul. 
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ZITTAU. 

The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Zittau  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
the  calendar  year  1901  contains  interesting  infonnation  relative  to  the 
industrial,  financial,  and  agricultural  conditions  of  this  district,  some 
of  which  may  be  of  sufficient  general  importance  to  justify  a  brief 
review. 

The  limits  of  the  commercial  district  in  question  slightly  exceed 
those  of  this  consular  district,  but  for  the  present  purposes,  they  will 
be  treated  as  identical.  Considerations  of  thoroughness  re^larly 
delay  the  issue  of  these  reports  beyond  the  time  when  they  might  be 
regarded  as  contemporaneous,  yet  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  indus- 
trial conditions  hereabouts  have  not  materially  changed  during  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  adapt  the  sti.tistics  to 
the  existing  status. 

MANUFACTURING. 


ru 


This  district  has  an  area  of  a  little  less  than  1,600  square  miles,  being 
(according  to  the  census  of  December,  1900)  inhaoited  by  406,173 

ople.     When  it  is  stated  that  the  largest  city  in  the  district  contains 

ut  32,000  souls,  it  will  be  observed  how  thickly  settled  is  this  terri- 
tory. In  fact,  every  valley  appears  to  the  eye  as  one  continuous 
village.  These  valleys  are  dotted  with  2,636  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, giving  employment  to  60,935  laborers,  of  whom  37,424  are 
males  and  23,611  lemales.  Industrial  labor  by  children  under  14  years 
of  age  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  owing  to  interdiction  by  recent  laws 
of  Saxony.  Some  60  per  cent  of  all  industrial  laborers — to  wit,  36, 987 — 
are  employed  in  the  371  textile  establishments  of  the  district,  but  this 
number  by  no  means  embraces  all  the  people  engaged  in  weaving,  as 
well  nigh  every  home  in  and  about  these  villages  still  contains  ita  hand- 
loom,  operated  by  some  members  of  the  family.  No  separate  statis- 
tics of  tnis  home  production  are  kept,  and  in  fact,  most  of  the  latter  is 
rendered  possible  only  through  plant  owners  furnishing  thread  to  the 
weavers  and  afterwards  disposing  of  the  finished  product  for  them. 

The  change  from  hand  power  to  steam  power  in  all  textile  branches 
has  been  most  rapid,  there  having  been  an  increase  of  72  per  cent  in 
steam  plants  between  the  years  1896  and  1901.  The  average  of  wages 
in  textile  branches  (for  men,  women,  and  children)  in  1901  was  630 
marks  ($126.14)  per  annum  for  each  person  employed,  and  while  the 

freater  part  of  tne  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  yet  it  is  unusual  to 
nd  any  one  skillful  enough  to  earn  above  76  cents  per  day.  The  earn- 
ings of  hand  workers  are  more  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  range  lower  still.  All  wages  have  declined  slightly 
during  the  year  1901,  owing  principally  to  the  shortening  of  hours 
made  necessary  by  decreased  business.  When  it  is  remenibered  that 
the  prices  of  victuals  here  have  for  years  exceeded  those  which  obtain 
under  similar  conditions  in  the  cities  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
these  prices  are  now  experiencing  still  further  and  sharp  advances,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  lot  of  the  industrial  laborer  in  this  country 
is  a  hard  one.  The  captains  of  industry  are  still  complaining  of  gen- 
eral lethargy  in  business,  and  when  they  contemplate  the  efforts  of 
those  countries  that  have  heretofore  been  large  consumers  of  their 
products  to  gain  commercial  independence  through  the  establishment 
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of  manufacturing  plants  of  their  own  (notably  the  States  of  South 
America  and  the  provinces  of  Russia),  they  are  disinclined  to  report 
brighter  prospects  for  the  future. 

LINENS 

Linen  products,  however,  have  here  a  firmer  trade  foundation  than 
other  textile  fabrics,  showing  less  overproduction  and  meeting  a  readier 
sale,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  branch,  also,  most  plants  manu- 
facture mainly  upon  direct  orders,  and  thus  avoid  the  evil  enects  of  over- 
production. The  many  ages  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
section  have  followed  the  occupation  of  weaving  and  producing  high- 
class  damask  linens  have  servea  to  evolve  a  people  that  possesses  pecul- 
iar expertness  in  this  direction,  and  the  prmcipal  textile  centers  have 
wisely  aided  this  natural  capacity  through  the  establishment  of  excel- 
lent weaving  schools  in  which  theoretical  training  is  imparted  to  a 
large  number  of  apprentices.  Combining,  as  thev  do,  skilled  labor 
with  the  advantage  of  easily  secured  raw  material,  it  is  likely  that  the 
local  manufacturers  of  high-class  linen  products  will  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  an  unlimited  time.  Not  so  with  the 
producers  of  other  textile  fabrics. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  local  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  districts  in  Germany,  feel  the  effects  of  depression  in  home 
markets  and  the  ever-increasing  virility  of  foreign  competition.  An 
alarming  number  of  cotton  spinneries  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
conducted  without  profit,  ana  it  is  openly  predicted  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  will  soon  cease  operations  entirelv.  Some  blame 
for  present  conditions  is  placed  upon  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  raw 
cotton,  but  the  real  causes  may  be  sought  in  a  decreasing  market  for 
the  finished  product. 

MOHAIR. 

One  specialty  in  this  district  is  the  fabric  known  by  the  general 
designation  of  mohair  or  alpaca  (here  commonly  called  " Orleans"). 
It  is  claimed  that  American  competition  and  tariff  duties  have  practi- 
cally destroyed  a  once  favorable  market  for  this  product,  ana  as  no 
fully  equivalent  outlets  have  as  yet  been  found  elsewhere,  this  branch 
also  complains  of  insufficient  employment. 

CLOTHS  AND  SILKS. 

Woolen  cloths  and  silk  goods  are  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  in  this  district,  but  neither  branch  seems  to  possess  a  direct 
market  in  our  country. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED. 

Artificial  flowers,  metal  leaf  and  cigar  labels  are  also  manufactured 
here  in  large  quantities,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  reaches 
the  United  States;  but  no  change,  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
can  be  noted,  and  all  other  exports  are  overshadowed  by  those  of  linen 
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goods,  which  are  steadily  inci*casing  and  constitute  90  per  oent  of  the 
total  annual  export  of  over  a  million  dollars  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States. 

CM3AL. 

Much  impetus  is  imparted  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this 
district  by  tne  prevalence  of  so-called  '*  brown  coal.  Although  of  low 
calorific  quality,  it  is  easily  mined,  twelve  out  of  the  thirty -eight  mines 
within  this  district  being  surface  mines.  These  furnished,  employment 
to  some  785  miners  during  the  past  year,  producing  392,3^4  metric 
tons®,  which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  2,84  marks  (68  cents)  per  ton. 
The  avera^  yield  for  each  miner  was  533  metric  tons,  while  the  average 
wages  paid  were  781.33  marks  ($185.88)  per  annum.  Of  the  entire 
output,  about  75  per  cent  is  consumed  by  manufacturing  plants  in  this 
district.  A  harder  and  much  more  valuable  coal  is  obtained  from  the 
adjacent  districts  of  Silesia,  and  Is  largely  mixed  with  brown  coal  in 
firmg. 


CROPS,  ETC. 


Agricultural  conditions  in  this  district  during  the  year  1902  have,  in 
the  main,  been  very  favorable.  Grain  was  heavy,  and  while  constant 
rains  may  have  in  places  affected  the  quality,  there  can  be,  on  tiie 
whole,  no  just  cause  for  complaint.  Oats  and  hay  are  most  abundant, 
and  one  explanation  of  the  universally  deplored  scarcity  in  meats  may 
well  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  agrarians  can  this  year  afford  to  hold 
back  their  cattle. 

This  district  being  principally  industrial  in  character,  the  rural 
classes  can  not,  in  any  event,  produce  ade(;[uate  food  stuffs  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  its  entire  population.  Pnces  (and  chances)  of  labor 
having  in  general  declined,  and  the  cost  of  victuals  having,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rigid  exclusion  of  imports,  soared  to  almost  unheard  of 
heights,  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  is  gloomy  indeed. 

'  Fruit,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  promised  but  poorly  on 
account  of  an  abnormally  late  spring,  has  exceeded  all  expectations, 
and  more  than  an  average  crop  wilibe  harvested.  ^Notwithstanding 
this  abundance,  however,  American  apples  and  dried  fruit  have  even 
here  obtained  a  foothold,  and  would  doubtless  conquer  more  of  this 
market  were  it  not  for  inimical  legislation. 

MACHINERY. 

But  little  American  machinery  is  seen  in  this  region,  except  in  the 
agricultural  branches.  Several  makes  of  American  reapers  and  mow- 
ers are  used  upon  the  larger  farms,  though  these  are  mostly  of  the 
older  varieties,  and  self-binders  are  rare.  The  rising  prosperity  of 
the  agricultural  classes  should  insure  a  larger  trade  in  this  class  of 
machinery  for  the  future. 

Hugo  Muench,  ConauL 

ZiTTAU,  Septembet^  27,  1902. 
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oQf  2,204.6  pounds. 
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GREECE. 

■ 

ATHENS. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in 
the  commerce  and  industries  of  this  consular  district.  The  prosperous 
condition  of  the  past  four  years  still  continues,  as  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  new  business  blocks  and  private  residences  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  Athens  and  Piraeus,  and  from  the  augmented  value  of  both 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Kingdom,  the  former  showing  an 
increase  of  $2,055,568  and  the  latter  of  $270,630  over  last  year. 

STEAMSHIP  LINE   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  trade  of  Greece  with  the  United  States  increases  rather  slowly; 
but  last  March,  a  direct  line  of  steamships  was  established  between  New 
York  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  we  may  see  in  the  near  future  a  more  rapid  growth  in  this  com- 
merce. The  new  line,  as  previously  reported,  is  known  as  the  Deutsche 
Levant  Line,  and  runs  at  present  four  steamships,  which  carry  both 
passengers  and  freight.  These  vessels  touch  at  Grecian  ports  about 
once  a  month;  but  it  is  hoped  American  shippers  will  patronize  the 
line  so  well  that  in  another  3^ear,  the  service  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  agents  of  the  line  in  the  United  States  are  the  Hamburg  American 
Line,  37  Broadway,  New  York ;  Funch,  Ed ve  &  Co. ,  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  and  D.  J.  Donavan,  240  Lasalle  street,  Chicago. 

American  exporters  to  Greece  should  ship  by  this  line,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  given  by  Greek  exporters  for  not  dealing  more  extensively  in 
American  products  has  been  the  roundabout  routes,  through  European 
countries,  over  which  freight  from  the  United  States  had  to  be  shipped 
and  the  consequent  vexatious  delays  and  losses.  The  greater  part  of 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  still  comes  over  those  old  routes; 
but  it  IS  hoped  that,  before  the  end  of  another  year,  the  direct  line 
will  carry  a  largor  percentage  of  all  this  freight. 

A  line  of  steamers  between  Greece  and  the  United  States  is  some- 
thing this  consulate  has  worked  long  and  persistentlv  to  have  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  hoped  that  American  exporters  will  not  let  it  lapse 
for  want  of  patronage.  By  shipping  direct,  the  charges  of  middlemen 
and  of  reshipment  at  foreign  ports,  with  the  consequent  losses  and 
long  delays,  are  avoided.  Shipments  through  Europe  should  not  be 
made.  Heretofore,  American  shippers  have  lost  freight  and  patronage 
by  the  imreliability  of  the  roundabout  routes  to  the  Levant,  and  they 
should  endeavor  to  not  only  maintain  the  direct  line  but  also  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  others,  until  there  is  at  least  a  weekly 
arrival  of  a  steamship  laden  with  American  products.  The  Greeks 
want  American  goods.  They  consider  them  in  most  cases  far  superior 
to  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  and  prefer  to  import  them  if 
they  can  be  delivered  here  without  great  delay,  in  good  condition, 
ana  on  terms  that  will  compete  with  the  products  of  other  lands.  It 
is  certain  that  a  direct  line  of  transportation  can  deliver  freight  in  the 
shortest  time,  in  the  best  condition,  and-^if  properly  patronized — for 
the  least  cost. 
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hints  to  expobtebs. 

One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  American  trade  with  Greece  is 
the  custom  of  Amencan  exporters  in  demanding  cash  payments,  while 
their  competitors  give  credits.  Many  British,  German,  and  other 
European  exporters  to  Greece  keep  reliable  agents  here  to  deliver 
their  ^oods,  collect  payments,  and  look  after  their  interests  generally. 
American  exporters  to  whom  I  have  written  this  fact  say,  *^  We  can 
not  afford  to  send  an  agent  to  Greece;  our  trade  is  not  large  enough." 
The  European  exporters  can  not,  alone,  stand  the  expense  of  keeping  an 
agent  here;  but  for  that  purpose,  they  combine  with  other  exporters 
from  the  same  coimtry,  and  m  time,  the  trade  of  each  increases  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  a  separate  agency. 

Without  a  reliable  agent  on  the  ground,  time  payments  can  not  be 
given  except  at  risk  of  great  loss,  and  without  time  payments,  it  will  be 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  work  up  a  large  trade  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
petition in  this  market. 

OOIXECnON  OF  PAYMENTS. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  this  consulate  by  American 
exporters,  that  they  are  unable  to  collect  payments  for  goods  shipped 
to  Greece;  but  in  nearly  every  case,  the  American  exporter  had  eitner 
a  native  agent  here  or  no  agent  at  all.  This  very  rarely  happens  to 
the  foreign  exporter  who  has  a  capable  and  reliable  agent  in  Greece. 
I  have  advised  for  years  the  sendmg  of  trusted  men  nere.  and  some 
American  firms  have  followed  this  wivice,  with  profit  to  tnemselves. 
while  others  who  can  not  afford  to  keep  agents  in  Greece,  have  had 
their  European  agents  visit  the  country  once  or  twice  a  year  to  look 
after  their  trade. 

TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  statistics  included  in  this  report  is  shown  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Greece,  by  countries,  for  the  years  1899  and 
1900,  the  latest  data  obtainable.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that 
the  United  States  still  occupies  eighth  place,  and  that,  although  I  have 
asserted  our  trade  with  Greece  is  increasing,  the  direct  imports  into 
this  country  from  the  United  States  during  1900  were  valued  at  only 
$718,646,  or  $89,489  less  than  in  1899,  and$263,464  less  than  in  1898; 
while  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  that  year  was 
$1,494,660,  or  $307,493  more  than  in  1899  and  $689,763  more  than  in 
1898.  All  the  direct  imports  from  the  United  States,  up  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  through  line  of  vessels  last  March,  were  brought  to 
Greece  by  tramp  steamships  coming  over  for  currants,  magnesite, 
emery  stone,  iron  ore,  etc.  The  indirect  imports  from  the  United  States 
came  through  other  European  countries,  and  were  transshipped  to 
Greece  as  tne  products  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  etc.,  the 
United  States  thus  losing  credit  for  goods  that  amount  in  value  to  four 
or  five  times  the  value  of  the  imports  that  were  credited  to  it.  There- 
fore, this  table  does  not  show  the  true  standing  of  the  United  States  in 
the  commerce  of  Greece,  as  far  as  imports  are  concerned. 

H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2 24 
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The  principal  imports  into  Greece  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  were  the  following: 


Machinery. 


Boring  machines. 

Chams  and  cream  separators. 

Cotton  gins. 

Fanning  mills. 

Feed  mills. 

Flour  mills. 

Gas  motors. 

Haryesters. 

Ice-making  machines. 

Ironing  machines. 

Mowers. 

Paper-cutting  machines. 

Prmting  presses. 

Pomps,  steam  and  hand. 


Plows. 

Steam  engines. 

Spinning  machines. 

Sewing  machines. 

Sausa^  machines. 

Straw  cutters. 

Seeders. 

Thrashing  machines. 

Typewriters. 

Turning  lathes. 

Turbines. 

Wine  presses. 

Windmills. 


Hardware. 


Agricultural  tools. 

Building  iron. 

Goal  stoves. 

Candlesticks. 

Door  locks. 

Gas  and  other  piping. 

Harness  and  saddle  hard 

Kitchen  utensils. 

Knives. 


ware. 


Oil  stoves. 

Railroad  material. 

Bevolving-chair  irons. 

Razors. 

Saws. 

Sheet  iron. 

Tubing. 

Wire,  telegraph,  etc. 

Various  otner  small  articles. 


Food  duffs. 


Butter. 

Com. 

Com  meal. 

Coffee. 

Cinnamon  and  other  spices. 

Cod  and  other  cured  nsh. 


Chestnut  meal. 

Nuta. 

Oatmeal. 

Pepper. 

Rice. 

Rice  meal. 


Miscellaneoua. 


Bags  and  bagging. 

Belting. 

Bicycles  and  bicycle  sundries. 

Blue  vitriol. 

Books. 

Carria^. 

Chemical  products. 

Clocks. 

Cloth,  cotton  and  woolen. 

Coal. 

Cotton. 

Dress  trimmings. 

Drugs. 

Furniture  and  furniture  ornaments. 

Firearms. 

Fly  paper. 

Green  hides. 

Handcarts. 

Jewelry. 

Kodaks  and  kodak  sundries. 


Lamps,  kerosene  and  acetylene. 

Lamp  chimneys. 

Lithographs  and  engravings. 

Leather. 

Lumber.    • 

Linoleum  and  oilcloths. 

Medicinal  plasters. 

Optical  apparatus. 

Paraffin. 

Pharmaceutic  products. 

Paints. 

Photographic  apparatus. 

Petroleum. 

Patent  medicine. 

Railway  coaches. 

Sacks  and  sacking. 

Stepladders. 

Toilet  articles. 

Veneering  woods. 

Watches. 

Writing  utensils. 
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Allow  me  to  repeat  the  advice  to  American  exporters  to  Greece  that 
is  given  annually  in  these  reports:  (1)  Do  not  Durden  the  mails  with 
caUdogues  printed  in  the  English  language,  as  few  of  the  Greek  mer- 
chants read  English;  French  is  more  common.  (2)  Send  American 
agents  here;  do  not  depend  upon  native  agents  or  upon  residents  of 
other  nationalities.  (3)  Ship  only  your  best  goods.  JSlanv  exporters 
ruin  their  trade  by  sending  mferior  wares,  (i)  Pack  goods  securely. 
(5)  Ship  by  most  direct  lines  or  routes.  Numerous  complaints  reach 
tlus  consulate  of  the  carelessness  of  American  exporters  as  regards 
the  packing  and  shipping  of  their  goods  or  products.  The  American 
exporter  should  never  lose  sight  of  these  details.  Some  of  our  leading 
manufacturers  have  heeded  the  above  advice,  with  profit  to  themselves. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  invoiced  in  tnis  consular  district 
during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1902,  and  their  values,  were: 


Sponges $54,241.10 

Hematite  iron  ore 36, 698. 13 

Marble 33,247.92 

Magneate 22,934.81 

Cheese 16,023.41 

Goatskins 14,034.84 

Olives 11,036.03 

Olive  oil 8,704.30 

Whetstones 6,424.80 

Oriental  rugs 4,706.37 

Cognac 3,869.80 

Household  effects 2, 15 1 .  74 

Currants 1,577.02 

Wine 1,331.13 


Caviare $1,307.20 

Tobacco 961.20 

Sausage  casings 579.15 

Figs 566.97 

Almonds 458.68 

Polypus 438.50 

Other  articles 3, 357. 23 


Total  value 224,670.33 

Total  value  for  year 
ending  June  30, 1901 .  199, 198. 92 

Increase 25, 471. 41 


FREIGHT   RATK8. 


There  have  been  during  the  year  no  important  changes  in  freight 
rates  between  the  United  States  and  Greece.  Freight  rates  on  coal 
from  Great  Britain  are  from  91.38  to  $1.85,  and  from  the  United  States 
from  $3.85  to  $4.25  per  ton. 


MERCHANT  MARINE:    SHIPPING. 

No  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Greek  merchant  marine  has  been 
published  this  year.  The  latest  published  was  in  1900.  It  showed  that 
112  steamers,  valued  at  $9,732,201,  were  owned  in  this  Kingdom  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  a  gain  of  29  over  1899. 

There  are  no  Grecian  laws  that  discriminate  against  American  ves- 
sels, but  as  shown  by  the  tables  in  this  report  which  ^ve  the  movement 
of  foreign  shipping  in  Greek  ports,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has 
not  appeared  auring  the  year  on  a  single  merchant  vessel  in  Grecian 
waters. 

DRY   DOCKS  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS.       » 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  have  been  during  the  year 
no  changes  in  port  regulations  and  none  in  wharfage,  dockage,  or 
other  port  dues.  The  work  on  the  two  large  dry  docks  now  in  process 
of  construction  at  Piraeus  is  nearing  completion.  It  is  expected  that 
both  docks  will  be  finished  within  a  few  months.  The  construction  of 
the  new  breakwater  that  is  being  built  to  enlarge  the  harbor  at  Pirffius 
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is  going  forward  rapidly.     When  finished,  it  will  nearly  double  the 
present  size  of  the  harbor. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  one  of  the  statistical  tables  of  this 
report,  the  number  of  manufactories  at  Piraeus  has  been  increased 
during  the  year.  One  of  the  new  industries  established  is  a  large 
electric-power  house,  which  is  to  furnish  power  for  the  Piraeus- Athens 
railway  as  soon  as  new  cars  and  outfit  are  received. 

RAILWAYS. 

Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  railway  which  is  to  run  from  Athens 
north  through  Larissa.  It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  completed 
to  the  latter  place  by  the  end  of  1903.  A  railway  from  Pyros  to 
Kyparissia,  in  the  Peloponesus,  was  completed  during  the  year.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  the  tramway  from  Athens  to  Piraeus  via 
Phalerum,  which  is  now  using  steam,  has  done  nothing  toward  pro- 
viding the  electric  power  call^  for  by  its  charter.  The  street-railway 
company  of  Athens  has  made  no  extensions  of  its  lines  during  the 
year;  horses  are  still  its  motive  power. 

There  have  been  no  extensions  of  the  postal  or  telegraph  lines  of 
the  Kingdom,  but  during  the  year,  the  postal  and  telegraph  depart-' 
ments  of  Athens  were  moved  into  new,  well-fitted  offices. 

TAXES,  ETC. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  tariff  rates  and  customs  rules,  and 
none  in  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws  since  my  last  report. 
There  are  no  laws,  regulations,  taxes,  or  licenses  affecting  commercial 
travelers  any  more  than  any  other  travelers,  nor  is  there  any  law  or 
rule  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  country  of  origin. 

•  GENERAL  IMPORTS  OF  GREECE. 

Value  of  Greek  imports  for  the  three  years  ended  December  SI,  1899 ,  1900,  and  1901. 


Articles. 


GerealA 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Coal  and  other  cnide  minerals 

Lumber  and  wood 

Metals 

Cod  and  other  cured  fish 

DrugglBts*  materials  and  chemical  products 

Live  animals 

Green  hides 

Sugar 

Paper 

Coffee 

Glass  crystals,  and  pottery 

Dyes 

Rice t 

Leather  and  worked  bone 

Butter  and  cheese 

Vegetables 

Wine  and  liquors 

HatB 

other  articles 

Total 


1901. 

1900. 

96.825,900 

96,485,687 

3,760,114 

8,182,899 

8,550,825 

2,886,734 

1,703,118 

2,151,119 

1,481,452 

1,089,670 

1,413.900 

1,190,406 

879,936 

803,871 

801,489 

650,768 

717,900 

644,566 

608,600 

496,008 

537,909 

559,465 

501,500 

530,614 

462,720 

890,182 

417,090 

249,877 

360.068 

817,110 

227,457 

282,808 

214,859 

5" 

119,250 

r 

59,880 

a 

53,788 

a 

2,461,698 

3,174,238 

27.149,408 

25,098,836 

1899. 


97,014,849 

4,165,661 

1,782,090 

1,828,339 

1,248,188 

1,326,221 

760,738 

1,113,656 

548,823 

584,880 

546,102 

496,746 

428,  CMO 

188,580 

378,607 

275,839 


2,584,586 


25,617,181 


a  Not  reported. 
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GENERAL  EXPORTS  OF  GREECE. 

VcUite  of  Greek  exports  for  the  three  years  ended  December  SI,  1899 ^  1900^  and  1901, 


Articles. 


Canants 

Crude  minerala 

Olives  and  olive  oil 

Tobacco 

Figs 

Nut«all 

Wine 

Sponges  

Bilk 

Cognac 

Cocoons  

Emery  stone 

Tanned  hides 

Soap 

Fruit 

Soilof  Bautorini... 

Gunpowder 

Live  animals 

Butter  and  cheese . 

Marble 

Other  articles 

Total 


Imports!  exceed  exports,  1901,  ^7,170,373;  1900,  95,886,486;  1899,  96,684,069. 


Value  of  Greek  imports  for  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1902, 


1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

99,966,015 

910,210,529 

97,601,690 

8,654,890 

4,017,888 

4,760,002 

987,881 

506,961 

707,664 

796,287 

688,193 

665,874 

608,891 

469,067 

487,754 

406,600 

812,760 

825,991 

864,712 

928,894 

1,296.184 

280,048 

170,791 

264,008 

189.164 

178,158 

188,011 

180,560 

117,704 

289,777 

159.642 

59,618 

170,068 

116,888 

122,217 

98,567 

102,468 

87,296 

85.847 

76,270 

86,202 

68,538 

78,861 

55,575 

62,081 

72,676 

85,080 

82,231 

67,956 

116,834 

124,860 

>    60,989 
48,820 

24,040 

105,592 

21,601 

26,279 

18,491 

9,340 

1,752,285 

1,441,798 

1,781,178 

19,979,090 

19,706,400 

18,968,122 

Articles. 


Cereals 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Coal  and  other  crude  mineraLs 

Lumber  and  wood 

Metals 

Cod  and  other  cured  flsh 

Druggists'   materials  and  chemical 

products 

Sugar 

Live  animals 

Green  hides 

Paper 


Value. 


98,842,882 

1,621.644 

1,112,484 

796,800 

770,445 

412,672 

409,706 
288,820 
285.100 
268,700 
258,745 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Dyes 

Rice 

Glass,  crystals,  and  pottery 
Leather  and  worked  bone . 

Butter  and  cheese 

Vegetables 

Hats 

Wines  and  liquors 

Other  articles 

Total , 


Value. 


9287,455 

164,028 

168,565 

151,955 

117,048 

47, 116 

82,810 

21,314 

18,140 

854,548 


11,874,968 


Greek  exports  for  mx  months  ended  June  SO,  1902. 


Articles. 


Currants 

Minerals 

Olives  and  olive  oil 

Tobacco 

Wine 

Nutgall 

Silk 

Sponges , 

Emery  stone 

Cognac 

Fruit 


Value. 


91,806,888 

2,049,478 

1,038,036 

879,106 

830,793 

197,525 

166,156 

188,847 

70,798 

59,780 

56,048 

48,209 


Articles. 


Butter  and  cheese 

Tanned  skins 

Soap 

Gunpowder 

Live  animals 

Cocoons 

Soilof  San  torini.. 

Marble 

Other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


945,864 
87,922 
86,645 
29,289 
27,008 
21,913 
19,490 
1,320 
5,066,347 


11,146,962 
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Va2v£  of  Greek  imports  and  exports,  by  countries^  for  the  years  1899  and  1900, 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  ... 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

France 

Turkey 

Italy 

United  States . . . 

Belgium 

Holland 

Roumania 

Egypt 


1900. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

95,896,436 

17,417,080 

6,460,866 

167,500 

3,029,865 

1,640,825 

2.467.965 

1,998,816 

2,442,215 

1,868,213 

2,112,060 

720,867 

1,166,380 

835,415 

718,645 

1,494,560 

624,495 

1,656,965 

210,205 

1,863,680 

118,610 

98,060 

109,240 

622,610 

1899. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

$6,022,967 

$5,191,266 

6,648,518 

276,670 

2,971,702 

1,760,812 

1,872,322 

988,117 

1,994,617 

2,200,094 

8,  111,  180 

1,840,961 

1,197,647 

780,415 

808,084 

1,187,067 
1,949,661 

644,849 

212.756 

1,867,711 

127,482 

148,646 

71,108 

662,820 

Movemeni  of  foreign  shipping  ai  Pirasus  during  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Flag. 


Austrian 

Italian 

French 

British 

Turkish 

Russian 

German 

Dutch 

Scandinavian 

Belgian 

Samian 

Cretan 

Bulgarian 

Damsh 

Spanish 


1901. 


1900. 


Ent 

«red. 
Tons. 

Cleared. 

Enl 

Num- 
ber. 

»red. 

Cleared. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

121 

146,899 

109 

148,648 

149 

179,722 

146 

174,728 

148 

214,046 

153 

215,863 

167 

234,442 

162 

183,380 

100 

168,633 

99 

167,385 

116 

170,788 

126 

181,858 

162 

139,779 

182 

166,073 

158 

169,494 

112 

117,268 

889 

97,352 

350 

131,432 

237 

87,984 

218 

•    82,726 

67 

166,649 

68 

104,084 

64 

125,577 

73 

167,364 

68 

113,251 

53 

94,306 

56 

70,652 

47 

60,466 

26 

23,448 

28 

29,057 

27 

28.169 

27 

28,109 

8 

26,369 

8 

26,869 

2 

1,660 

1 

934 

14 

26,758 

11 

14,774 

4 

6,374 

3 

4,630 

9 

1,229 

9 

1,229 

5 

1,756 

6 

1,906 

10 

1,221 

17 

2,338 

4 

498 

6 

736 

1 

735 
1,920 

1 
1 

73d 
1,920 

1 

1 

2 

2,412 

2 

2,412 

Movement  of  foreign  shipping  at  Syra  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


Flag. 


Austrian . . . 

Italian 

French 

British 

Turkish 

Russian 

German 

Dutch 

Roumanian 
Spanish . . . . 


1901. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


120 

110 

8 

72 

509 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Tons. 


134,249 

117,070 

4,324 

98,980 

70.643 

3,186 

4,492 

1,530 

134 

1,725 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


184 

81 

11 

74 

341 

8 

8 

4 

4 

1 


Tons. 


193,278 

104,960 

16,513 

95,896 

49,105 

4,968 

18,989 

3,419 

80i 

1,725 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


63 
21 
18 
84 
417 


Tons. 


78,922 
23,712 
27,156 
92,860 
15,938 


941 
1,426 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


82 
11 
25 
66 
413 


Tons. 


99,498 

11,977 
38,747 
77,270 
24,137 


1,426 


bubope:  obbece. 
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Movement  of  foreign  skipping  at  Corfu  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


Flair- 


AUStllAIl 

Italian.. 
British.. 
TnrkJsh. 
Qennan. 


1901. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


2M 

135 

11 

260 

1 

1 


Tona. 


272,633 

108,480 

11,409 

21,474 

1,984 

1,268 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


270 

139 

10 

257 

1 

1 


Tons. 


265,981 

117,742 

10,762 

20,867 

1,984 

1,258 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


267 

160 

7 

in 

8 


Tons. 


256,067 
140,598 

7,882 
18,861 

8,240 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


271 
166 

7 
199 

1 


Tons. 


281,488 
141,426 

7,882 
16,273 

1,161 


Movement  of  foreign  shipping  at  Patras  during  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Flag. 


Austrian 
Italian.. 
French.. 
British . . 
Turkish . 
German. 
Dutch... 
Danish . . 
Swedish. 
Belgian. 


1901. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 

11 

1 

25 
9 
6 
1 
1 
6 
2 


Tons. 


6,246 

12,226 

1,869 

25,647 

1,128 

9,269 

718 

940 

8,130 

2,689 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


6 

11 

1 

20 
9 
8 
1 
2 
1 
6 


Tons. 


9,828 
12,226 

1,809 
15,506 

1,128 

10,622 

718 

2,134 
760 

5,589 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
26 

1 
24 

1 

6 


2 
2 


Tons. 


4,348 

8,470 

870 

18,166 

278 
6,785 


1,848 
2,879 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 

26 
1 

24 
6 
6 


1 
1 


Tons. 


4,843 
4,967 

870 
21,719 

718 
7,763 


927 

1,876 


Movement  of  foreign  shipping  at  Cephalonia  during  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Flag. 


Austrian 
German. 
Italian.. 
Dutch... 
Swedish. 


1901. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
3 
6 
4 

1 


Tons. 


3,600 
8.605 

779 
2,687 

269 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
1 
4 

1 
1 


Tons. 


3,600 

1,069 

660 

710 

259 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


7 
1 
3 
3 


Tons. 


7,445 
868 
386 

2,844 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


9 
2 
2 
6 


Tons. 


9,845 

2,468 

247 

4,694 


Movement  of  foreign  shipping  at  Volo  during  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Flag. 


Austrian 
German. 
Italian.. 
Swedish. 
British . . 
Turkish. 
Samlan  . 


1901. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


25 

10 

8 

1 

16 

84 

2 


Tons. 


27,786 

12,793 

1,829 

1,022 

18,909 

6,715 

77 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


48 

10 

8 

1 

18 

28 

1 


Tons. 


47,421 

12,793 

1,092 

1,022 

29,112 

7,281 

88 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


86 
1 
1 


2 

47 

1 


Tons. 


27.286 

1.045 

679 


2,423 

9,540 

216 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


49 
1 
1 


16 

68 


Tons. 


54,212 

1,045 

679 


22,099 
11,111 
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Movement  of  foreign  shipping  at  KalanuUa  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


Flag. 


Austrian 
Italian.. 
Belgian. 
British.. 
Turkish. 
Swedish. 
French.. 


1901. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


12 

17 

1 

5 

2 


Tons. 


7,196 
1,828 
1,347 
3,753 
704 


2,834 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


11 
9 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Tons. 


6,120 
696 
7,660 
1,827 
704 
1.110 
1,631 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
6 
1 
4 


Tons. 


4,186 
1,939 
1,110 
6,428 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
13 


8 
6 


Tons. 


1,075 
1,791 


4,185 
1,989 


6,428 


AfovemerU  of  foreign  shipping  at  Zante  during  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Flag. 


Austrian 

Italian 

British 

Turkish 

Oerman 

Swedish 

Samian 

Montenegrian 


190L 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


8 
15 
9 
5 
1 


'  Tons. 


3,865 

2,498 

8,180 

809 

928 


159 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
14 
7 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Tons. 


4,104 

2,085 

6,148 

767 

2,196 

1,113 

193 

159 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


10 

29 

9 

5 

1 


2 


Tons. 


9,876 

4,611 

12,744 

459 

987 


886 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


8 
19 

8 
10 


Tons. 


2,370 
2,717 
5,444 
1,725 


619 


Movement  of  foreign  shipping  at  other  Greek  ports  during  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Flag. 


British.. 
Italian . . 
Turkish . 
Austrian 
Belgian . 
Swollah. 
French.. 
Spanish . 
German. 
Dutch . . . 
Russian. 
Danish . . 
Samian  . 
Cretan .. 


1901. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


67 

55 

829 

20 

11 

9 

7 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 

5 


Tons. 


88,907 

80,737 

22,811 

19,343 

12,708 

11,344 

7  869 

4,792 

3,619 

1,486 

1,176 

1,037 

640 

390 


Cleared. 


Num- 
ber. 


62 

74 
260 

23 
8 

15 
9 
2 
3 
2 


2 
8 
6 


Tons. 


87,916 

29,491 

17,010 

25,086 

9,637 

18,326 

9,198 

3,731 

8,619 

1,468 


1,818 
420 
490 


1900. 


Entered. 


Num- 
ber. 


64 

100 

198 

40 

16 

82 

15 

8 

12 

5 

I 

15 
6 
8 


Tons. 


69,787 

49,831 

24,623 

26,895 

28.276 

37,475 

5.390 

11.791 

6,728 

7,870 

2,500 

18,796 

480 

370 


Cleared 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


60 

79 

189 

87 

19 

25 

20 

9 

12 

6 

5 

9 

5 

6 


73,661 

80,236 

18,187 

34.719 

82,701 

27,809 

7,866 

13, 187 

6,728 

8,790 

10.004 

14,707 

420 

560 


Receipts  of  the  Greek  Government  from  its  monopolies,  revenues,  etc.,  during  the  years 

1898-1901. 


Source 


Taxes  on  customs  pri  vileges 

Stamped  paper 

Tobacco  wrappers    

Hacking  or  cutting  tobacco  and  snuff 

Petroleum 

Cigarette  paper 

Salt 

Stamps. 

Matcnes   ... 

Na xoB  emery  stone 

Playlngcards 

Total  


1901 


93.573,800 

1,934.140 

1  834,210 

1,073,130 

796.290 

634,710 

860.880 

827, 610 

172,640 

120,370 

40,020 


10  757,300 


1900. 


$3,372,280 

1.665.640 

1,728.740 

1,067,870 

796,060 

812,860 

850,980 

809,830 

166, IdO 

130.140 

88,960 


9,939,410 


1899 


$2,256  740 

1,023,220 

84  130 

930,040 

716,620 

866,840 

310. 140 

127,400 

156.220 

68,040 

88,980 


1898. 


(«) 


$889,090 
639  660 

"86b.'4W 
'  '87*990 


6,068,370        2,017.400 


a  Not  reported . 


evbope:  obeece. 
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Poital  orders  istued  and  paid  by  Uie  Greek  Government  during  the  yearn  1898-1901. 


Year. 


1901 
1900 

1H99 
1898 


Issued. 


Number. 


8,876 
7,826 
6,860 
6,863 


Value. 


9110,485 
90,077 
79,250 
60,888 


Paid. 


Number. 


18,146 

15,835 

12.178 

9,049 


Value. 


1328,249 
268,883 
224,210 
187,070 


Manufactories  in  operation  at  Piraeus^  in  190£, 


Industry. 


Distilleries  (mostly  cognac)  . 

Chair  fftctorles 

Steam  flour  mills 

Cloth  and  cotton  mills 

Machine  shops  and  foundries 

Macaroni  factories 

Dyeing  works 

8oap  factories 

Nail  factories 


Number. 


27 

20 

14 

10 

9 

9 

8 

5 

8 


Industry. 


Rope  factories 

DTiiamite  factories. . 

Glass  factories 

Ice  factories 

Paper  mills 

Tanneries 

Shipyards 

Match  factories 

Electric  power  house 


Number. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Average  rale  of  er change  in  Greek  paper  money  during  the  years  1899-1902. 


Month. 


January  . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


1902. 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
Igold 
franc. 


1.668 

1.661 

1.644 

1.684 

1.608 

1.58 

1.578 

1.588 

1.684 

1.648 

1.689 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
1U.8. 
dollar. 


8.64 
8.60 
8.52 
8.46 
8.30 
8.18 
8.17 
8.19 
8.46 
8.58 
8.49 


1901. 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
Igold 
franc. 


1.706 

1.695 

1.695 

1.69 

1.625 

1.58 

1.596 

1.60 

1.658 

1.09 

1.09 

1.67 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
lU.  S. 
dollar. 


8.83 
8.78 
8.78 
8.75 
8.42 
8.18 
8.08 
8.29 
8.66 
8.75 
8.75 
8.65 


1900. 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
Igold 
franc. 


1.674 

1.682 

1.638 

1.68 

1.644 

1.66 

1.684 

1.616 

1.558 

1.61 

1.654 

1.684 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
1U.8. 
dollar. 


8.61 
8.71 
8.48 
8.44 
8.51 

O.  dv 

8.72 
8.37 
8.04 
8.88 
8.56 
8.72 


1899. 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
Igold 
franc. 


1.645 

1.55 

1.56 

1.585 

1.545 

1.608 

1.61 

1.515 

1.568 

1.62 

1.628 

1.65 


Value  in 
paper 
drach- 
mas of 
lU.  S. 
dollar. 


8.01 
8.03 
8.06 
8.21 
8.01 
7.81 
7.82 
7.83 
8.12 
8.89 
8.40 
8.66 


Athens,  December  20^  190^. 


Daniel  E.  McGinley, 

Cofisul. 


PATRA8. 


The  conditions  which  have  prevailed  throughout  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  during  the  past  eighteen  months  are  probably  different  from 
any  which  have  obtained  for  many  years  hitherto,  and  are  in  the  main 
of  a  ver^  favorable  nature.  Capital  has  gathered  a  good  deal  of  cour- 
age during  this  pieriod  and  promises,  in  general,  many  changes,  some 
01  which  are  destined  to  place  the  country  in  an  entirely  new  relation 
to  the  Continent  proper,  and  all  of  which  are  calculated  to  add 
materially  to  its  development.  While  it  is  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  capital  comes  from  abroad,  and  that  the  country  can 
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not  reap  the  full  benefit  accruing  from  its  employment,  it  is  at  least 
encouraging  to  find  so  much  willingness  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to 
invest  in  local  enterprises.  Even  as  it  is,  much  good  will  be  gained 
by  the  people  in  the  increased  facilities  which  these  enterprises  assure. 

THE  PIBuEUS-LABISSA  RAILROAD. 

The  principal  financial  undertaking  of  this  period  is  unquestionably 
the  commencement  of  constixiction  of  the  long-projected  railway  from 
Piraeus  to  Larissa,  through  the  rich  sections  of  central  and  northern 
Greece,  which  have  remained  isolated  from  their  less  rich  but  more 
fortunate  neighbors,  and  the  eventual  junction  of  the  line  with  the 
transcontinental  railway  in  Turkish  territory.     Particulars  of  this 

Eroject  have  already  appeared  in  the  Consular  Reports^  and  need  not 
e  repeated  here.  Greece  has  not  had  a  very  great  hand  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  company — less  than  she  probabl  v  would  have  had  under 
the  former  agreement — nor  has  she  subscribed  heavily  to  the  first  loan 
of  $4,283,520,  which  has  already  been  issued;  but  the  Government  has 
retained  an  interest  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  supervision  of  the 
road,  so  that  Greek  influence  will  be  largely  felt  in  the  organization. 

THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANT  AT  NEW  PHALERON. 

Another  merger  of  capital  which  promises  much  to  the  section  cen- 
tering about  Athens  is  the  great  power  plant  of  the  Greek  Electric 
Company,  which  is  now  nearmg  completion,  and  is  intended  not  only 
to  furnish  electric  power  for  the  light,  street,  and  suburban  service  of 
the  three  or  four  cities  clustered  in  that  section,  but  also  to  solve  the 
fuel  question — the  most  knotty  problem  of  the  country  aside  from  the 
currencj^— and  ought  to  add  much  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  Attican  plain.  The  same  company  has  also  recently  installed  an 
electric  street  railway  system  in  Patras,  which  has  not  proved  in  any 
sense  a  disappointment  in  the  six  months  of  its  existence;  and  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country,  new  industries  have  arisen  which  have 
added  much  to  the  capital,  employment,  and  convenience  of  their  par- 
ticular districts,  notably  the  progressive  sections  in  the  Peloponnesus 
which  center  about  the  inlana  cities  of  Pyrgos  and  Tripolis. 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  PELOPONNESUS  RAILROAD. 

A  matter  of  great  interest  which  has  not  received  as  much  attention 
as  it  deserves,  largely  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  an  extension  of 
capital  rather  than  a  new  organization  of  it,  and  because  the  work  has 
been  pushed  gradually  and  unostentatiously  for  a  number  of  months, 
is  the  completion  of  the  Peloponnesus  Railway  as  far  as  Calamota  on 
the  southwestern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  new  line  was  opened 
for  traffic  a  few  weeks  ago.  With  the  extension  of  this  railway  from 
Pyrgos  to  Cyporissia,  and  thence  to  Meligala,  where  it  joins  the  line 
already  constructed  to  Calamota,  including  the  branch  from  Pvrgos 
to  Cotocolo,  the  other  port  of  West  Peloponnesus,  practically  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Peloponnesus  have  been  brought  within  immediate  touch 
with  one  another,  and  the  whole  district  with  the  rest  of  the  country 

a  See  Advance  Sheets,  No.  1328,  April  29,  1902. 
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and  with  the  outside  world.  The  section  of  country  penetrated  and 
connected  by  the  new  line  is  peculiarly  rich  in  agricultural  and  fruit 
products,  its  difference  in  climate  from  that  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus enabling  it  to  grow  in  abundance  a  variety  of  things  especially 
suited  for  export,  such  as  currants,  figs,  olives,  etc. 

THE  OBEAT  CURRANT  CROPS  OF  1901   AND  1902. 

Of  equal  importance  with  these  combinations  of  capital,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  responsible  for  many  of  them,  are  the  two  ^reat  currant 
crops  which  the  Peloponnesus  has  experienced  in  successive  yeare,  the 

fross  yield  for  the  seasons  of  1901  and  1902  reaching  little  short  of 
84,000,000  gross  pounds  (350,000  tons).  Being  the  pnncipal  export, 
this  one  product  is,  in  a  measure,  the  keystone  to  the  commercial  arch 
of  the  entire  Kingdom.  So  man^  of  the  smaller  landholders  through- 
out Southern  Greece  and  the  contiguous  islands  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  raising  of  currants,  that  a  failure  of  this  crop  necessarilv  shakes 
to  its  foundations  the  economic  structure  of  more  than  half  the  coun- 
try. Correspondingly,  therefore,  a  yield  such  as  was  experienced  in 
1900-1901,  following  as  it  did  a  year  of  disastrous  failures,  instilled 
much-needed  life  into  business  investments;  and  the  phenomenon — for 
it  is  little  short  of  one— of  a  second  and  successive  enormous  crop  for 
the  present  season,  1901-1902,  has  naturally  added  even  more  confi- 
dence, although  it  has,  or  had  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  caused  a 
glut  in  the  currant  market  which  promised  not  a  few  ill  consequences. 

EXCHANGE. 

But  the  country,  in  spite  of  these  favorable  signs  of  financial  exten- 
sion, which  are  in  detail  more  numerous  than  I  nave  here  mentioned, 
is  facing  some  problems  which,  in  the  light  of  general  prosperity,  are 
somewhat  paradoxical.  Gold  has  been  at  a  premium  of  not  less  than 
60  per  cent  over  currency  during  the  past  year;  a  part  of  that  time 
has  seen  it  5  per  cent  higher,  and  the  aisastrous  fluctuation  in  money 
rates  has  been  strikingly  apparent.  Exporters  are  reaping  a  harvest 
from  the  exchange,  which  the  Government  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  More 
than  once  during  tne  past  year,  the  directors  of  the  different  banking 
houses  of  the  country  nave  conferred  upon  the  subject,  but  no  adequate 
solution  of  the  problem  is  yet  forthcoming.  At  this  date,  the  pound 
sterling,  which  should  be  worth  about  25  drachmas  (gold),  is  bnnging 
41.65  drachmas  (currency),  and  has  but  recently  dropped  from  -42.20. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   EMIGRATION. 

Another  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  is  the  matter  of 
emigration.  I  need  not  say  that  the  stream  of  emigration  is  west- 
wara,  since  it  is  a  well- known  fact  tbat  few  large  centers  in  the 
United  States  are  without  a  Greek  colony.  But  other  countries 
are  receiving  their  quotas  also,  especially  South  Africa,  which,  since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  has  drawn  some  thousands  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  numbers  departing  for  the  United 
States  during  the  year  have  been  exceptionally  large.  This  steady 
efflux  of  the  working  classes  is  placing  the  country  in  a  diflSculty 
which  bids  fair  to  ^come  chronic,  whatever  trutfi  there  may  b!e 
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in  the  widely  prevalent  opinion  that  only  with  difficulty  do  Greeks 
become  expatriated.  Work  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  more 
plentiful  than  workmen;  wages  have  risen  in  many  sections  100  per 
cent.  But  despite  this  fact,  there  is  no  apparent  staying  of  the 
migratory  movement,  and  the  currant-growing  districts  have  been 
obn^d  to  import  laborers  from  the  adjoining  islands  and  even  from 
Turkey.  Favorable  as  these  signs  would  be  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, they  have  for  this  section  a  significance  quite  the  reverse,  since 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  workmen  rather  tnan  an  inci*ease  in  the 
amount  of  work  is  responsible  for  these  evidences  of  unusual  prosper- 
ity, and  the  paucity  of  workmen  is  directly  traceable  to  the  inroads 
of  emigration. 

But  however  sinister  these  conditions  appear,  they  are  not  likely  to 
produce  an  immediate  crisis  and  their  settlement  may  be  looked  for 
at  no  distant  date.  The  country  has  more  conveniences,  more  miles 
of  railways,  more  harbors,  better  shipping  facilities,  and  better  con- 
nections with  the  foreign  centers  oi  trade  than  it  has  ever  before 
enjoyed.  Capital  is  becoming  organized  along  various  industrial 
lines;  labor  is  tending  toward  increased  wages.  Through  the  agricul- 
tural stations  and  schools,  new  life  is  being  infused  into  farming,  and 
the  outlook  for  trade  both  home  and  abroad  is  becoming  more  and 
more  favorable. 

THE   EXPORT  TRADE. 

Shipments  to  foreign  countries  have  naturally  been  large,  in  view  of 
the  great  currant  industry  which  is  wholly  centered  in  this  district, 
but  the  export  figures  for  the  country  as  a  whole  show  a  loss  for  the 
year  1901  of  $1,600,000  from  those  for  1900,  and  since  this  loss  is 
principally  concerned  with  the  currant  and  wine  industries,  it  is 
set  down  against  this  district.  The  figures,  however,  are  a  trifle  mis- 
leading, since  the  first  half  of  the  year  1901  is  shouldered  with  the 
disastrous  crop  failures  of  1900,  while  the  year  1900  is  greatly  bol- 
stered by  the  enormous  currant  yield  of  the  preceding  year.  So  that, 
if  the  years  are  compared  with  respect  to  their  actualproductions,  the 
year  1901  must  considerably  outstrip  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and 
the  present  year  will  estaolish  probably  a  still  higher  record.  An 
increase  in  exports  for  this  district  is  shown  for  figs,  olives,  and  olive 
oils.  During  the  year,  several  oil  refineries  have  been  erected  in  the 
district,  the  principal  one  in  this  immediate  vicinity  being  that  of  G. 
Topali.&  Co.,  which  has  a  capacity  to  reduce  60,000  pounds  of  olives 
ana  to  produce  about  8,000  pounds  of  oil  per  day.  The  refining  of  oil  is 
an  installation  of  the  period  under  review.  Crude  oils  have  long  been 
made  in  large  quantities,  but  hitherto  it  has  never  occurred  to  anyone 
that  they  ought  to  be  refined  for  export.  It  is  natural  that  some  diffi- 
culty should  be  met  in  competing  with  the  oils  of  other  countries,  such 
as  those  of  France  and  Italy,  which  have  a  long-established  reputa- 
tion, although  it  has  been  pretty  well  shown  that  oils  of  a  superior 
graae  can  be  made  from  Greek  olives,  and  it  is  further  said  that  olives 
of  this  section  are  freer  from  the  inroads  of  Mosca  Olearia  than  are 
those  of  either  France  or  Italy,  owing  to  the  quickness  with  which 
the  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  reaches  maturity. 
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EXPORT  OP  CURRANTS. 


The  export  trade  in  currants  remains,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years 
past,  the  most  lucrative  that  this  district  enjoys,  as  well  the  most 
mtricate  in  its  nature.  The  problem  of  battling  with  the  Peronosporus^ 
the  American  blight  which  has  consumed  a  reported  average  of  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  each  alternate  crop  for  many  years,  is  apparently 
solved.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  various  chemical  products  and  chem- 
ically prepared  soaps  are  used  in  such  quantities  as  to  combat  the 
disease  unquestionaoly  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  new  problem  arises 
forthwith  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  increased  production  at  reason- 
able prices.  The  retention  law,  which  calls  for  a  retention  of  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  of  each  crop,  while  manifestly  working  on  a 
wrong  economic  basis,  has  undoubtedly  accomplished  its  purpose  so 
far,  but  apparently  at  some  sacrifice  in  certain  quarters;  and  it  is  very 
Questionable  whether  it  has  not  reached  its  limit  of  usefulness  in 
tne  present  season,  since  it  has  been  applied  to  its  limit  of  retention 
without  materially  affecting  prices.  There  is  naturally,  therefore, 
extraordinary  activity  among  exporters  in  finding  new  markets  and 
in  finding  new  ways  of  increasing  old  markets.  The  termination  of 
hostilities  in  South  Africa  has  turned  attention  thither,  but  so  far  no 
creditable  showing  has  been  made,  nor  could  such  showing  be  expected 
at  this  early  date.  Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  regain  a  portion 
of  the  trade  once  enjoyed  m  this  product  with  Russia,  but  here  also 
success  is. uncertain.  In  fact,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  will  be  confined  principally  and  most  effectively  to 
an  extension  of  old  markets.  The  cheapness  of  the  fruit  for  the  pres- 
ent and  previous  seasons  has  natumlly  mcreased  the  consumption  in 
countries  where  the  currant  is  already  known,  so  that,  should  the 
supply  continue  large,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  demand  will 
remain  sufficiently  firm  to  insure  the  sale  of  all  fruit  at  marginal 
figures.  England  has  up  to  date  taken  an  exceptionally  large  quantity 
of  this  season's  fruit;  Germany  is  finding  it  profitable,  owing  to  the 
low  prices,  to  import  large  quantities  for  the  manufacture^  of  wine, 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  France  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
years'  surplus,  in  view  of  her  own  fruit  failures.  As  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  American  market,  they  are  constantly  before  the  local 
exporters.  A  syndicate,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  has  been  recently 
organized  and  chartered  to  extend  the  currant  trade,  and  expressly  to 
extend  it  throughout  the  United  States.  I  have  already  outlined  the 
scope  of  this  company  in  a  special  report  upon  the  subject.**  More 
capital  has  come  into  the  project  than  was  first  reported,  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Greece  has  joined  with  the  Currant  mnk  and  other 
stockholders  in  placing  the  company  on  a  very  sound  financial  basis, 
but  thus  far,  the  organization  has  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  mar- 
ket. 1  give  elsewhere  a  table  of  currant  exports  for  the  past  decade, 
as  well  as  for  the  shipments  of  the  present  season  to  date,  from  which 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  quantity  purchased  by  the  United  States 
last  year  was,  with  one  exception,  the  greatest  of  the  period,  and 
that  the  present  season's  figures  are  in  advance  of  those  of  last  year, 
sc  that  tne  efforts  made  from  this  quarter  are  not  without  marked 
results. 


«See  Advance  Sheets  1427,  August  25,  1902. 
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OTHBB  EXFORTB. 


While  the  currant  is  the  chief  product  exported  to  the  United  Staters, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  worthy  of  attention  nor  the  only  one  in 
which  an  increase  is  noticeable.  During  the  last  two  years,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  shipments  of  olives,  olive  oil,  cheese, 
wine,  figs,  and  the  various  other  products  of  southern  Peloponnesus. 
This  growth  is  partly  due  to  the  increase  in  Greek  immigration  to 
America,  since  uie  black  olives,  the  white  cheese,  and  the  products 
generally  which  find  favor  with  the  Greeks  at  home  are  in  even  greater 
demand  abroad;  and  partly  due,  I  should  say,  to  the  energy  oi  many 
(ireek  merchants,  in  New  York  especially,  who  press  these  articles 
upon  emigrants  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  from  Italy. 
Tnere  is  also  an  especial  demand  this  season  for  the  Calamota  fig, 
which,  while  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Smyrna  variety,  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  substitute  at  a  reasonable  price. 

« 

AMERICAN  IMPORTS. 

As  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table  of  imports,  the  usual  injustice  is 
done  to  the  American  market,  since  the  tatter  is  not  credited  with 
manv  of  the  articles  which  belong  to  it,  while  it  has  confused  with  it 
all  the  imports  from  South  Americari^  states.  However,  the  truth  is 
not  distorted  so  much  as  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  insignificant 
part  we  are  yet  playing  in  this  markeJL  which  last  year  purchased 
127,000.000  worth  of  foreign  goods.  We  continue  to  supply  Greece 
with  renned  petroleum,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this  trade  can 
be  kept  in  our  hands,  since  both  Russia  and  Koumania  are  endeavoring 
to  secure  it,  and  political  reasons  may  reach  the  point  where  they  will 
influence  commercial  ones.  We  have  placed  about  $50,000  worth  of 
copper  sulphate  in  this  port  early  in  1902,  in  addition  to  what  appears 
in  the  tables,  and  have  furnished  the  rolling  stock  for  the  electric 
street  railway  of  this  city.  We  are  also  beginning  to  furnish  directly 
a  number  of  articles,  such  as  metal  ware,  musical  instruments,  cheap 
watches,  machines,  etc.  I  say  directly,  since  unquestionably  many 
American  products  are  sold  here  through  German  and  English  houses. 
In  fact,  it  IS  not  infrequently  true  that  articles  purchased  at  the  local 
stores  have  the  American  mark  of  origin,  although  they  are  not  known 
or  considered  as  American  goods. 

The  possibilities  for  increasing  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
this  district  are  more  promising  than  they  have  been,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  There  is  now  a  direct  line  of  steamships  plying  between 
New  York  and  Greek  ports,  so  that  the  question  of  transportation  is 
less  complicated  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  There  is  also  a  greater  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  this  market  to  try  American  products,  and  from 
allindications,  a  greater  inclination  on  the  part  of  American  exporters 
to  consider  the  trade  here  as  worthy  of  attention,  so  that  two  f  unoamen- 
tal  difiiculties  of  doing  business  have  been  largely  removed.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  some  further  obstacles  which  need  to  be  taken  away; 
otherwise,  our  progress  will  be  slow  and  uncertain.  We  must  secure 
men  on  the  fiela,  or  send  men  to  the  field,  who  will  show  the  goods. 
This  is  the  way  we  do  with  other  people,  and  this  is  the  way  other 
people  are  doing  with  Greece,  which  accounts  for  our  success  else- 
where and  for  their  success  here.     I  scarcely  believe  any  other  tactics 
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will  work.  Merchants  like  to  see  and  handle  the  goods,  and  to  expect 
them  to  purchase  from  catalogues  or  from  mere  representations  is  ask- 
ing more  than  they  are  disposed  to  give.  We  must  also  solve  the  pay- 
ment question  somehow,  either  by  proving  that  cash  wainst  shipping 
bills  is  the  best  policy  for  the  buyer  as  well  as  for  the  seller,  or  bv  creat- 
ing such  a  demand  for  our  goods  that  buyers  will  prefer  them  for  oish 
to  other  goods  on  credit:  or  we  must  do  as  other  countries  trading  with 
this  market  persist  in  doing — give  a  discount  for  cash  or  a  credit  of 
three  or  four  months.  If  we  can  not  do  either  of  the  former,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  favor  the  latter,  the  market,  in  spite  of  favorable  condi- 
tions, will  remain  for  us  practically  what  it  is  at  present — undeveloped. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  we  ought  to  make  special  efforts  to 
catch  a  large  part  of  the  copper-sulphate  trade,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  yearly  purchases  of  the  Peloponnesus,  reach- 
ing the  possible  figures  of  almost  $1,000,000.  We  opened  the  annual 
market  last  spring  by  bidding  in  the  first  order  of  the  Currant 
Bank  at  prices  which  no  companies  of  Europe  could  better  or  equal. 
The  trade,  in  consequence,  should  have  been  ours,  if  our  supplies  had 
been  nearer  this  market.  As  it  was,  however,  the  demana  for  this 
material,  a  demand  which  is  largely  regulated  by  weather  conditions, 
was  heaviest  when  the  season  was  well  advanc^,  and  when  ten  days 
time  at  the  farthest  had  to  find  the  new  shipments  in  hand  for  distri- 
bution to  the  growers.  Naturally,  therefore,  with  our  source  of  sup- 
plies almost  thirty  days  distant,  American  exporters  had  to  stand  asiae 
while  the  very  countries  which  were  unable  to  compete  for  the  open- 
ing order  hurried  forward  tons  of  sulphate  at  pnces  practically  of 
their  own  making.  In  my  last  annual  report,  I  anticipated  a  consid- 
erably larger  trade  in  this  commodity  on  the  part  of  American  shippers, 
from  the  success  of  the  small  shipment  of  that  year,  and  comparatively 
this  prediction  is  fulfilled,  as  the*  fibres  mentioned  indicate;  but  act- 
ually, for  the  reason  above  stated,  it  is  far  from  being  the  case.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  matter  of  time  was  and  is  the  only  draw- 
back, and  if  some  place  in  Europe  were  made  a  distributing  center,  or, 
more  to  the  point,  if  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet*the  needs  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  kept  on  hand  at  this  port,  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
very  creditable  part  of  the  trade  of  this  district  should  not  all  be  turned 
our  way.  But  to  accomplish  any  results  for  the  coming  year,  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  immediately,  or  another  year  may  find  us  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  same  point  of  view,  since  the  season  opens  early 
in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  is  of  short  duration. 

There  are  other  markets  meriting  but  not  yet  receiving  much  atten- 
tion, possibly  for  the  reason^issigned  by  a  Boston  journal  in  comment- 
ing upon  a  recent  report  from  this  consulate — that  the  demands  of  the 
home  market  are  such  as  to  center  our  interests  there  along  certain 
lines.  Greece  is  much  less  fortunate;  her  demand  for  the  things 
she  produces  in  greatest  quantities  are  relatively  slight,  and  her 
need  for  the  things  she  is  unable  to  produce  comparatively  great. 
Her  markets,  consequently,  are  always  open  to  a  variety  of  goods. 
Her  trade  in  coal,  iron  and  steel,  steel  wire,  machines,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  lumber,  heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  the  cereals, 
especially  wheat,  and  many  things  additional,  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  countries,  and  as  soon  as  American  exporters  care  to  turn 
their  attention  seriously  to  it,  a  share  in  all  this  trade  will  come  as 
naturally  and  as  easily  to  them  as  it  now  flows  elsewhere. 
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In  conclusion,  I  am  impelled  to  add  one  additional  import  in  which 
the  United  States  may  be  considered  a  heavy  contributor,  i.  e.,  the 
import  of  gold.  It  is  probably  true  that  a  stream  of  American  gold, 
continuous  if  not  large,  is  pouring  into  this  country  from  the  numerous 
Greek  subjects  who  are  looking  for  and  not  infrequently  finding  for- 
tune in  the  Western  world;  and  with  even  more  certainty  it  may  be 
said  that  a  good  deal  of  this  precious  metal  finds  its  way  here  by  means 
of  the  crowds  of  tourists  who  annually  visit  the  classic  shrines  of  the 
Kingdom.  Statistics  ignore  the  part  which  these  archaelogical  points 
of  interest  play  in  the  economic  history  of  each  year,  but  the  annual 
revenue  from  this  source  is  noteworthy,  both  because  of  its  size  and 
because  of  its  wide  distribution  among  the  working  classes.  And  the 
United  States  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  if  her  imports  in 
other  lines  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  certain  European  coun- 
tries, in  this  respect  she  properly  stands  at  or  near  the  head  of  the 
list. 

Frank  W.  Jackson,  Consvl. 

Patras,  Octcber  31,  1902. 


Imports  at  Pairas  in  1901. 

Tex- 
tures. 

Raw 
metal 

and 
metal 
nirares. 

Spirits. 

Un- 
dressed 
lum- 
ber. 

Miner- 
al wa- 
ter and 

soft 
drinks. 

Pish, 
con- 
serves, 
etc. 

Leath- 
er and 
hides. 

Wax 

can- 
dles, 
etc. 

Hats, 
etc. 

Arms 

and 
ammu- 
nition. 

Bnffland 

•882,300 

17.&90 

10,688 

4.854 

2,178 

14,464 

1,614 

1,209 

$151,070 
54,776 
18,186 

8,984 
77,123 

8,606 

$187 

14 

165 

127 

"$77,'i4S 
3,671 

$33,687 

17,785 

5,179 

2.187 

863 

13.847 

$156,411 

"ii,'i82 
15,981 

"*2*679 

"$2,'85i 

211 

92 

1,290 

4,218 

$7,188 

34 

8,991 

856 

$103 

340 

3,017 

Germany 

Austria 

$222 

1,856 

564 

Italy 

m^lglnm 

264 

France 

867 

■ 

945 

443 

60O 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

44,452 

3,332 

Holland' 

RouTnania  ....--  r 

1,768 

32,170 

628,161 

Bulgaria 

Ru<Mdfi. T  -  T  -  - 

2,729 

United  States 

20,823 

All    Othenj  ......   r  r 

263 

Total 

384,347 

314,009 

1,360 

80,814 

774,539 

191,814 

28.485 

13,014 

3,903 

3,005 

Imports  cU  Patras  in 

1901. 

Sugar. 

Rice, 

fruits, 

etc. 

Cotlee. 

Coal. 

Copper 
sul- 
phate 
and 
chem- 
ical 
prod- 
ucts. 

Glnm. 
coloni- 
al, and 
wooden 
wares. 

Oils, 
etc. 

$11,662 
344 
8% 
110 

Paper 
and 
writing 
mate- 
rials. 

Divers. 

Total. 

England 

$11 

$14 

600 

20,324 

8, 245 



$37,600 

$166. 174 

605 

2,561 

2,074 

$3,923 
8.019 

13.329 
1.587 
6,211 
8,215 

$1,210 
3.110 

9,874 
801 

$5,976 

8.057 

17.033 

16,569 

$906,866 

Germany 

113.306 

Austria 

67.076 
20 

259,483 

Italy 

72.453 
26.945 

136,642 

Belgium 

114,374 

France 

1,862 

356 

17,430 

2,280 

10.077 

482 

74.624 

Switzerland 

121 
5,429 

4,015 

Turkey  

383 
511 

226 

65,106 

Holland 

993 

Roum&nia 

277 
217 
116 

2,035 

Bulgaria 

91,3H1 

Russia 

162 

626,158 

United  States 

f40.98<t 
698 

8,453 

69. 764 

Ail  others 



600 

4,997 

1.485 

7,943 

Total 

67,107 

35.743 

41.686 

136.898 

179. 767 

47,277 

15.090 

15,351 

79.389 

2,413,096 

GL'KUP£:    QBEECE. 

Erporlt  from  Patra*  in  1901. 


1 1 

II 

1 

1978 

1 

1 

5 

1 

|!| 

1 

»1,K23.5!» 

•» 

B,!6S,«.4r.7 

"•rjg 

i5,6ia 

7W 

j;«7....!^ 

KU 

7S 

::::::  laian 

"<-;"'^ 

!,37l 

IW 

x% 

110 
10 

1,HS,%9l2l.87S.  1.794 

3.777 

3,011 

"" 

Declared  ejcporia  to  the  Untied  f^aUgfor  tkejacal  year  ended  June  SO,  I90S. 


Viw> 

Goatekins 

Grapes,  eirap  of.. 

Laurel  leaves 

Licorice  root 

Olives 


Wine...! 


2,  '28. 68 

82.90 

1,190,641.21 

4,192.37 

163.01 

1,613,73 

253.06 

36,123.24 

2, 576. 95 

1, 185. 6;i 

593,25 

7.16 

885.30 

1,242,303,01 

Export*  ofcurrantt,  neatoni  1891-92  to  1001-S. 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt 
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Currant  exports  from  Patras, « 


Destination. 


From  commencement 
of  season  to  Decem- 
ber 31— 


United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

Continent 

Australia 

Canada  

Trieste,  etc 

France 

Total 


1902. 

1901. 

OnmtoTU. 

Oroat  tons. 

63,500 

60,400 

12,900 

15,600 

26,000 

24,000 

4,100 

8.700 

2,100 

1,600 

2,850 

1,700 

1.250 

500 

112,200 


107,600 


a  At  the  time  this  report  was  made  (October  31, 1902)  the  quantity  of  currants  purchased  by  the 
United  States  for  1902  exceeded  that  for  1901.  This  year's  sales  have  since  fallen  behind  the  sales  of 
last  year  for  the  same  period. 

Maritime  movement  at  port  of  Patras  in  1901. 


Flag. 


Sailing  vessels: ' 

Greek 

Italian 

Turkish 

English 

Cretan 

Austrian  — 

Danish 

Samoan 

Total 

Steamers  (cargo) 

English 

German 

Norwegian . . 

Austrian 

Greek 

Italian 

French 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

■  Total 

Mail  steamers: 

Greek 

Austrian 

Italian 

English 

Turkish 

French 

German 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Total 


Number 
of  vessels. 


2,897 
278 
11 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 


3,202 


55 
17 
9 
7 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


99 


1,874 

213 

'     146 

54 

45 

81 

24 

6 

3 


1,896 


Tonnage. 


69,796 

11,092 

1.800 

746 

120 

63 

89 

206 


83,412 


53,493 

14,827 

6,662 

10,408 

2,880 

3,458 

1,281 

1,862 

940 

713 


96,019 


Personnel 


In. 


8,976 

1,641 

66 

35 

24 

11 

5 

8 


10,756 


1,178 

334 

166 

183 

76 

58 

39 

25 

18 

28 


2,095 


415,672 

291,569 

190,109 

79,884 

35,610 

48,880 

26,5;^ 

7,261 

2,776 


1,096,198 


82,628 

10,348 

6,883 

1,695 

1,279 

1,563 

606 

133 

66 


55.201 


Out 


8,947 

1,610 

66 

85 

24 

11 

5 

8 


10,726 


1,172 

884 

166 

188 

76 

68 

89 

25 

18 

23 


2,094 


82,662 

10,846 

6,888 

1,605 

1,279 

1,568 

606 

188 

66 


55,123 


.     ITALY. 

REPORT  FROM  CONSUIiATE-GENERAIi  AT  ROME. 


The  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  Italy  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1902  amounted  to  922,656,087  lire  ($178,053,325),  and  the 
value  of  exports  during  the  same  period  was  689,512,664  lire  $133,- 
075,923).    The  first  shows  an  increase  of  44,574,699  lire  ($8,602,917) 
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and  the  second  an  increase  of  23,839,710  lire  (t4:, 601,064)  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1901. 

From  the  preceding  figures  are  excluded  precious  metals  and  cur- 
rency, imports  of  which  amounted  to  2,952,800  lire  ($569,890)  and 
exports  to  5,455,600  lire  ($1,052,931),  with  a  decrease  of  3.344,800  lire 
($645,546)  in  imports  and  a  decrease  of  2,111,500  lire  ($407,520)  in 
exports.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
imports  of  cotton  of  18,000,000  lire  ($3,474,000);  of  coal,  17,000,000 
lire  ($3,281,000);  of  horses,  7,000,000  lire  ($1,351,000);  of  wool,  6,500,- 
000  lire  ($1,254,500);  of  silks,  15,000,000 lire ($2,895,000);  of  sugar,  etc., 
8,000,000  lire  ($579,000);  and  a  decrease  of  13,000,000  lire  ($2,509,000) 
in  wheat  and  13,000,000  lire  ($2^509,000)  in  com. 

In  the  exports,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  6,500,000  lire  ($1,254,500) 
in  lemons;  of  6,000,000  lire  ($1,158,000)  in  olive  oil;  of  4,000,000  lire 
($772,000)  in  jute;  of  3,000,000  lire  ($579,000)  in  almonds,  etc.;  and 
a  decrease  of  4,700,000  lire  ($907,100)  in  eggs  and  3,000,000  lire 
($579,000)  in  manufactured  silks. 

The  above  figures  are  very  encouraging,  and  show  a  decided  revival 
in  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  country. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  have  also  considerably  increased 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  prove  beyond  doubt  a 
notable  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  nation. 

Hegtob  de  Castbo,  ConsuL- General. 
Rome,  Italy,  Jxdy^  1002. 


CASTEIiliAMARE  DI  STABIA. 

I  inclose  statement  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  ^ear  1901, 
and  in  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1902;  return  of  shipping  in  this 
district  for  the  year  1901;  and  return  of  exports  and  imports  for  the 
year  1901.  These  last  returns  are  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 
custom-houses  of  Castellamare,  Sorrento,  and  Torre  Annunziata — the 
only  ports  of  commercial  importance  in  this  consular  district. 

The  business  of  this  year  shows  a  distinct  increase  over  that  of  last 
year.  California  wheat  continues  to  be  imported  in  increasing  quan- 
tities and  seems  to  have  gained  a  footing  in  tne  market.  American  coal 
is  not  in  demand,  and  though  several  cargoes  were  imported  in  the 
year  1900,  none  was  received  here  in  1901,  or  has  been  received  so  far 
this  year,  to  my  knowledge. 

During  the  past  summer,  there  were  many  more  visitors  to  Castella- 
mare than  in  1901,  most  of  them  Italians,  who  come  to  take  the  baths 
and  drink  the  mineral  waters  for  which  the  place  is  noted. 

Public  health  is  generally  good,  though  there  are  a  few  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  town. 

C.  S.  Crowninshield,  Cortimercial  Agent, 

Castellamare  di  Stabia,  October  10, 1902. 
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Exports  to  the  UniUd  Stales,  1901, 


Articles. 


Value. 


Boiogn&fULUSAge 1471.54 

Beana 4,996.76 

Chick-peas 833. 61 

Cheese 99,656.64 

Chestnuts 12,440.56 

FiM 1,607.61 

lilberts 6,050.81 

Garlic 3,969.04 

Ham 2,400.31 

Lemons !  111,072.22 

Long  peppers I  873.10 

Lupines I  464.88 

Macaroni 592,867.68 


Articles. 


Mosaic 

Olive  oil 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Salt  pork 

Sulphur  oil 

Semolina 

Sundry  articles 
Tomato  paste.. 

Walnuts 

Wine 

Total 


Value. 


S253.54 

6,806.27 

60,058.45 

637.82 

1,006.09 

180.37 

226.83 

3,590.60 

878.27 

77,032.52 

4,239.07 


980,483.48 


Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  190^. 


Articles. 


Beans.... 
Cheese . . . 
Filberts.. 
Garlic... 

Hams 

Lemons . . 
Macaroni 
Mosaic... 
Olive  oil . 
Oranges. . 
Peppers . , 


Value. 


$184.74 

51,322.84 

1,854.67 

1,644.87 

2,950.55 

23,376.69 

322,146.48 

106.89 

13,806.76 

102,310.63 

216.60 


Articles. 


Sausages 

oOCu ......................... 

Sundry  articles 

Tomato  paste 

Walnuts 

Wine 

Total 

Total  for  same  period  of  1901 

Increase 


Value. 


$1,508.26 

119.86 

781.70 

1,528.67 

9,647.80 

2,486.17 


535.389.18 
327,389.51 


207.999.67 


Shipping  in  the  consular  district  of  Castdlamare  di  Sta^biafor  the  year  1901. 


ENTERED. 


BriUsh.. 
Italian.. 
Greek... 
German. 
Dutch... 
Spanish, 
French. 


Nationality. 


Norwegian 

Swedish 

Other  nations. 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


1 
5 


Tonnage. 


148 
3,286 


8.384 


Steam  vessels. 


No. 


74 

26 

39 

10 

9 

8 

4 

2 

3 

6 


Tonnage. 


99,960 

34,226 

42,635 

18,863 

7,092 

4.688 

3,608 

2,267 

2,963 

6.082 


176 


217,284 


Total. 


No.     Tonnage. 


75 

31 

89 

10 

9 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 


182 


100,106 

37.462 

42,6&5 

13,863 

7,092 

4,688 

3,508 

2,267 

2,963 

6,082 


220,668 


CLEARED. 


British. 

Italian. 

Greek . . , 

German. 

Dutch.., 

Spanish, 

French. 


Norwegian 

Swedisn , 

Other  nations. 


Total. 


1 
8 


148 
1,906 


2,064 


74 

26 

39 

10 

9 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 

176 


99,960 

75 

34.226 

29 

42,635 

39 

13,863 

10 

7,092 

9 

4,688 

3 

3,508 

4 

2,267 

2 

2,963 

3 

6,082 

6 

217.284 

180 

100,108 

36.132 

42,635 

18.863 

7,092 

4,688 

3,608 

2,267 

2,963 

6,082 

219,838 
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Imports  and  exporU  in  the  consutar  district  of  Chstellamare  dl  Stabia  during  the  year  1901. 


Articles. 


QJUn- 
lity. 


IMPORTS. 

Coal 

Wheat 

Old  rails  and  scrap  iron. 

Fire  bricks 

Pipe  clay 

Timber  and  shooks 

Cheese 


Total 


Tons. 

133,150 

63.746 

8,868 

226 

260 

5,490 

100 


Valu*. 


1642,448.75 

3,075,744.50 

149,756.85 

2,171.25 

1,008.60 

62,978.50 

19,800.00 


3,943,404.96 


Articles. 


KXPOBTS. 

Building     and    paving 

stones 

Macaroni 

Green  fruit 

Dry  fruit 

Potatoes 

Olive  oil 

Wine 

Cheese 


Total 


Quan- 
tity. 


7b7M. 


Value. 


5,260 

112,665.62 

12,217 

1,178,  WO.  50 

4,600 

217,125.00 

600 

72,875.00 

8.556 

84,315.40 

276 

53,268.00 

6 

463.20 

460 

88,780.00 

1,657,932.72 


CATANIA. 


With  the  exception  of  citrus  fruits,  trade  in  this  district  in  1901  was 
active;  crops  were  large  and  good  prices  were  realized.  The  statistics 
appended  snow  an  increase  of  exports  amounting  in  value  to  i>605,190.68 
and  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $204,259.81.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  United  States  did  not  share  in  this  loss,  but  on  the  contrary  its 
shipments  to  Catania  increased  over  those  of  1900  by  197,755.66. 


SULPHUR. 


Exports  to  America  show  a  gain  of  $125,159.15.  This  increase  is 
caused  almost  entirely  by  the  shipments  of  brimstone — the  first  ship- 
ments from  this  port  in  six  or  seven  years — the  amount  being  valued 
at  $112,371.32.  It  is  very  probable  that  large  exports  of  brimstone 
will  be  made  from  Catania  in  the  future — new  mines  are  being  opened 
that  are  nearer  to  Catania  than  Girgenti  or  Licata,  and  the  difficulty 
of  loading  at  the  latter  ports  during  the  winter  months  will  give 
Catania  much  of  this  trade. 

The  continuation  of  the  contracts  with  the  sulphur  mine  owners  and 
lessees  under  the  options  held  by  the  Anglo-Sicilian  Sulphur  Company 
has  kept  this  important  industry  in  a  flourishing  condition;  prices 
remain  firm,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  decrease  of  exports  this 
year  from  those  of  1900 — 93,540  tons — and  the  increase  of  stock  on 
hand — 291,600  tons,  against  219,700  tons  the  previous  year — the  com- 
pany continues  to  hold  the  market  well  in  hand. 

Tne  greater  part  of  the  decrease  of  exports  was  to  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Italy,  amounting  to  77,479—29,836,  30,154,  and  17,489 
tons,  respectively. 

The  menace  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  sulphur  industry  is 
the  large  stock— nearly  300,000  tons — which  the  Anglo-Sicilian  Com- 
pany is  compelled  to  carry  to  sustain  the  market.  Should  the  export 
again  attain  the  amount  of  1900 — 550.160  tons — ^which  exceeded  pro- 
duction, and  should  this  continue  until  the  end  of  present  contracts — 
July  31, 1906 — the  company  could  leave  the  field  without  any  stock  on 
hand,  or  at  least  with  so  little  that  the  market  would  not  be  seriously 
affected. 

Should  the  company,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  contract, 
discontinue  business,  either  by  its  own  wish  or  by  the  refusal  of  the 
mine  owners  to  renew  contracts,  and  still  have  so  enormous  a  quantity 
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of  sulphur  on  hand  (which  of  necessity  it  would  be  compelled  to  throw 
on  the  market),  a  crisis  would  result  from  which  the  industry  could 
not  recover  for  years. 

TRADE  IN  1902. 

ALMONDS. 

The  almond  crop  of  this  consular  district  is  estimated  at  about  26,000 
bags  (shelled)  of  100  kilograms.  Prices  are  higher  than  last  season, 
shelled  almonds  shipped  this  y^ear  averaging  at  $19.76  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.46  poimas),  as  against  $14.45  last  season.  Freight  rates 
were  $6.17  per  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds),  as  against  $5.02  last  y^ear. 

FILBERTS. 

The  decrease  in  exports  this  year  is  about  one-third  from  last  season, 
the  whole  being  placed  at  18,000  bags  of  220  pounds,  against  25,000  bags 
in  1901;  but  good  crops  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  have  kept  prices  from 
advancing  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Prices  rule  at  about  $11.50  per 
bag  f.  o.  D.  Catania;  freight  rates  85  cents  per  bag  to  New  York,  as 
against  48.3  for  last  year. 

LEMONS  AND  ORANQES. 

The  winter  crop  of  lemons  is  far  from  being  an  average  one;  the 
quantity  will  be  a  third  less,  and  the  quality  is  poor.  The  lack  of  rains 
has  caused  the  decline.     No  rain  fell  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  months. 

There  is  every  prospect  for  a  large  crop  of  oranges,  but  at  this  date 
it  is  too  early  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  size. 

WINE. 

The  production  of  wine  will  be  about  one-half  of  last  season's  crop, 
which  was  an  unusually  large  vintage.  The  estimate  for  this  season  is 
2,250,000  hectoliters  (59;438,250  gallons).  The  quality  will  be  much 
superior  to  that  of  last  season,  the  long  drought  and  hot  sunmier  being 
especially  beneficial  to  the  production  of  good  wine. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Commencing  this  month,  the  Deutsche  Levante-Linie  and  A.  O.  De 
Freitas  &  Co.,  ooth  of  Hamburg,  have  inaugurated  fortnightly  services 
for  Catania;  the  former  to  Black  Sea  and  Danubian  ports,  and  the 
latter  to  Adriatic  ports. 

Alexander  Heingartneb,  Qmsul. 

Catania,  Novemher  6^  1902, 


Europe:  italy. 
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Jilxport  of  milphur, 
[ExpraeMed  in  tons  of  13  can  tan  (2,275  pounds).] 


To- 


Amerlca 

England 

Belinum 

Netherlands , . . 

Oennany 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Rumia 

Spain 


Portugal 

France , 

Austria 

Greece  and  Turkey. 

India 

Sundries 

Italy 


Total. 


Stock  on  hand. 


From  Catania. 

Total  for  Sicily. 

January  1 

January  1 

1901. 

to  October 

1901. 

to  October 

1,1902. 

1,1902. 

6,860 

4,817 

142,509 

127,367 

9,474 

6,978 

22,422 

21,009 

1,808 

8,826 

7,735 

8,413 

8.088 

5,354 

9.530 

6,972 

18,997 

14,496 

24,23t 

18,581 

8,825 

8,114 

21,882 

18,886 

2,178 

4,843 

17,064 

16,735 

8,140 

807 

8,460 

807 

6,458 

8,582 

11,331 

10,677 

4,912 

1,216 

75,894 

40,073 

18,621 

9,856 

19,327 

15,107 

19,641 

21,208 

21,582 

21,280 

1,816 

1,608 

1,816 

1.603 

2,648 

4,144 

6,489 

11,657 

64,008 

24,885 

71,778 

37,267 

166,414 

119, 176 

456,573 

356,834 

68,846 

43,615 

291,600 

298,500 

Quantity  of  mdphur  exported  from  Sicily  during  the  lati  ten  years. 

[Expressed  in  cantars  of  75  pounds.] 


Year. 


1892 
1898 
1804 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Whence  exported. 


Qirgentl.        Llcata. 


1,700.433 
1,990,344 
2.271,918 
2,152,096 
2,286,787 
2,245,955 
2,619,778 
2,733,383 
8,194,002 
2,620,997 


799,702 

986,186 

777,683 

789,164 

970,546 

1,166,666 

1,284,869 

1,838,393 

1.421,191 

1,171,716 


Catania. 


Termini. 


1,536,009 
1,598.078 
1,445,565 
1,567,017 
1,741,690 
1,608,547 
1,658,865 
1,939,856 
2,266,406 
2,020,887 


108,268 
66,914 
88,627 
81,029 
52,867 


Palermo. 


49,231 
242,546 
159.159 
138,221 
189,473 
160,966 


Total. 


•    Total  in 
tons  of  2,275 
I    pounds. 


4,036, 
4,fy24, 
4,495, 
4,508, 
4,998. 
5,366, 
5,779, 
6,233, 
7,152, 
6,985, 


144 
608 
166 
277 
254 
977 
585 
480 
101 
433 


310,473 
348.047 
345,782 
346,791 
384.481 
412,844 
444,583 
479.498 
550.161 
465.572 


I 


Export  of  asphalt  from  SieUy. 
[Expressed  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Destination. 


Amsterdam 
Antwerp... 

Boston 

Bremen .... 

Fiume 

Frankfort. . 


Port  of  shipment. 


Ma£zarelli. 


1901. 


4,800 
1,000 


Galatz 

Hamburg I      17, 360 

Leipsig 


London 

MarseUle 

NewYork 

Pescara 

Rotterdam 

Rouen 

Trieste 

All  other  port««. 


Total. 


8,600 

i.'soo" 


320 


28,580 


Jan.  1  to 

Oct.  81, 

1902. 


800 


14,006 


4,100 
'8,266" 


800 


22,406 


S3rracuse. 


1901. 


1,090 


5,500 


Jan.  1  to 

Oct.  31, 

1902. 


1,000 


Catania. 


1901. 


3,420 


Jan.  1  to 

Oct.  81, 

1902. 


2,500 


700  ;. 
300  I. 


100 
2,500 


-lOO 


l,a50 


4,600 
1,760 
5,620 


3,060 

4,160 

460 


2,835 
370 

1,140 
470 

2,800 


100  , 

456  ! 


1,900 
350 
607 

""*56 


600 


26,170 


500 


1,062 
558 


163 


12,315 


7.146 


5,970 


Total  1901 «1,896 

Total  Janiiarv  1  to  October  31, 1902 40,691 
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Movement  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  port  of  Riposto  during  the  year  1901. 


• 

1 
93 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Crew. 

Total. 

Tonnage. 

i 

A 

311 

60 

1 

13 

385 

Registered.         1-3 

0 

p 

Merchandise. 

1 

• 

1 

404 

60 

1 
13 

478 

406 

60 

1 

13 

480 

Tonnage. 

Nationality. 

1 
1 

■ 

2 

CD 

i 

c 

1 

0 

KNTRBBD. 

Italian 

2,175 

1,453 

466 

181,374 

55,548 

603 

19,324 

807 

13 


7,464 

1,645 

14 

353 

183,549 

55,548 

503 

19,324 

2,260 

13 

******* 
........ 

7.930 

Austrian-Hun- 
garian   

1,646 
14 

Qerman 

British 

853 

Total 

93 

95 

2,175 

1,453 

466 

256,749 

820 

9,476 

258,924 

2,273 

9,942 

CLEARED. 

Italian 

2,231 

437 

474 

311 

60 

1 

13 

181,374 

55,548 

503 

19,324 

10,612 

5,451 

62 

1,797 

7,4<>4 

1,645 

14 

353 

183,605 

5,548 

503 

19,324 

11,049 

5,451 

62 

1,797 

7,938 
1  646 

Austrian-Uun- 
mrian 

German ' ' 

14 

British ■ 

353 

Total 

95 

2,231 

437 

474 

385 

256,749 

17,922 

9,476 

258,980 

18,359 

9,950 

Movements  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  port  of  Catania  during  the  year  1901, 

Total. 


Nationality. 


ENTERED. 

Italian 

Austrian- H  u  n  g  a - 

rlan 

Belgian 

Danish 

Greek  . 

French 

German 

British 

Montenegriau 

Norwegian 

Hollandish 

Turkish 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Grecian  Archipelago 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Italian 

Austrian  -  U 11  n  g  a 

rian 
Belgian 
Danish 
Greek 
French 
German 
British 

Montenegrlan 
Norwegian 
Hollandish 
Turkish 
Roumanian 
Russian 

Grecian  A  rchipelago' 
Spanish 
Swedish 

ToUil 
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Imports  and  exports  of  Cb/ania,  by  articles,  for  the  year  1901. 
Artkl«..  Importe.    | ^^'JjJ^^SJT    ^^^ 
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Spirits,  beTerageii,  oils 

Colonial  goods,  ffrocerics,  tobacco 

Chemlealji,  medicines.  rosiiiK.  perfuiui^s  . 

DyestuffK,  tanning  products 

Hemp,  jute,  cordage 

Cotton,  manufactures  of  

Wool,  manufactures  of 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  bookn 

Hiaea  and  leather 

Minerals,  metals,  maiiufa(*turcs  of 

Stone,  earthen, glaw,  and  crystal  wares. 

Cereals,  flour,  etc 

Animal  products 

Other  articles 


Lire. 

644,019 

200.669 

1,145.428 

265,837 

49.955 

592,965 

424,013 

89.717 

1,996.750 

99,201 

1,583.751 

1,290,539 

2,852.052 

5,946,554 

601.831 

160,124 


$124,296 

38,729 

221,067 

51,807 

9,641 

114.440 

81,835 

7.666 

885,759 

19,146 

307,594 

249,074 

453,946 

1,147,685 

116,153 

80,903 


Total 17,435,390 


3,859,241 


Lire. 

2,414,625 

366,837 

1,214,610 

26,537 

8,943 

52,898 

38,580 


85,305 

4,385 

254,832 

10,573 

11,715,267 

18,121,617 

199.866 

408,885 


84,921.720 


United  States 
equi  Talent. 


$466,023 

70,703 

234,520 

5,122 

1,726 

10,113 

7,446 


16,464 

848 

49,066 

2,041 

2,261,047 

3,497,472 

38,574 

78,809 


6,789,994 


Trade  of  Qttauia  wiOi  the  United  States  for  the  year  1901. 


Articles. 


Spirits,  beyeragee,  oils 

Colonial  goods,  groceries,  tobacco  . 
Chemicals,  mearcineN,  perfumeries 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Wool, manufactures  of 

Wood  and  straw 

Hides  and  leather 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Asphalt,  sulphur 

Minerals,  metals,  manufactures  of . 
Animals  and  their  products 


Total. 


Imports. 


United  States 
equivalent. 


Lire, 

416,405 

129,554 

10,831 

93 

85 

212 

10,874 


1,210 
217,762 


847,026 


980,366 

25,004 

2,090 

18 

16 

40 

2,099 


234 
53,608 


163,475 


Exports. 


Lire. 

196,941 
49,423 
60,796 


United  States 
equivalent. 


1,892,7W 
621,795 


21,813 


2,346,482 


938,012 

9,689 

11,734 


208,792 
120,006 


4,789 


462,872 


Imports  and  exports  of  Cniania,  by  countries,  for  the  year  1901. 


Countriw. 


Lire. 

Austria-Hungary 2,867,525 

France 453,558 

Germany I       922,070 

GreatBritain 3,447,547 


Imports. 


Greece 
United  States  .. 

Holland 

Turlvy , 

Spain 

Russia 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


619,617 
847,026 
306,514 
429,608 
4,432 
5,519,272 
2,088,361 


17,435,330 


United  States 
equivalents. 


9253,432 

.     87,586 

177,959 

666,376 

100,286 

163.476 

59.157 

82,895 

855 

1,065,219 

403,060 


3,350,241 


Exports. 


Lire. 
9,147,589 
1,726,170 
4,668,344 
8,530,522 
1,922,236 
2,346,470 
3,728.396 
859,189 
498,565 
2,075,619 
4,428,620 


84,921,720 


United  States 
equivalents. 


91,765,484 
333,160 
900,990 
681,394 
870,991 
452,872 
719,580 
165,823 
95,258 
400,594 
858,758 


6,789,994 


Italy^s  exports  of  citrus  fruits,  189J  to  1901. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

1892 

Metric  tons. 
170,462.8 
197,813.4 
214,801.1 
220,687.0 
237.236.9 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Years. 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons. 

1897 '  224,280.6 

1898 1  197,065.0 

1899 289,215.5 

1900 ;  200, 49S.  2 

1901 1  244,432.4 
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Italy's  exports  of  cUrus  fruits,  by  ooardries,  for  the  years  1900  and  190 L 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

DenmarlL 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain.... 

Malta 

Holland 


1900. 

1901. 

TofU. 

Tons. 

53,428.7 

67,174.1 

1,180.6 

1,454.7 

771.3 

1.889.8 

2,435.4 

2,774.9 

19.004.9 

20,595.2 

87,529.8 

46,453.9 

1,854.3 

2,435.8 

6,849.7 

7,428.8 

Russia 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Turkey 

North  America 

Australia 

Other  countries 

Total  


1900. 


Tons. 

17,605.2 
2,019.8 
4,928.7 

44,973.8 
2,784.6 
4,531.9 


200,496.2 


1901. 


Tons. 

27,805.6 
1,286.9 
2,644.4 

54,693.9 
2.411.1 
5,883.9 


244,482.5 


FXiORBNCE. 


EXPOSITIONS. 


Horticulture. — ^The  Royal  Tuscan  Horticultural  Society,  aided  by 
the  General  Government,  will  hold,  in  the  month  of  May,  1903,  a  large 
national  horticultural  show,  with  international  sections.  The  pros- 
pectus announces  that  there  will  be  286  competitions,  of  which  191 
are  national  and  95  international,  embraced  in  the  following  classes: 


Description. 

National. 

Inter-    I 
national. 

Description. 

National. 

Inter- 
national. 

Plants  for  conservatories 

70 
70 
25 
19 

36 
21 

Fresh  flowers 

4 

Plants  for  open  air. 

Art  and  industries  pertain- 
inar  to  horticulture 

Plants  for  decorations 

32 

Plants,  fruit,  etc 

Horticultural  literature 

3 

Twenty-two  gold  medals  and  some  600  others  are  to  be  awarded  as 
prizes. 

Aviculture, — Connected  with  the  horticultural  is  to  be  the  avicultural 
exhibition,  including  274  competitions,  distributed  in  15  classes,  viz: 
Fowls,  63;  peacocks,  4;  turkey  cocks,  7;  pharaoh  chickens,  7;  pneas- 
ants  (partriages)j  32;  pigeons,  59;  doves,  42;  web  footed,  44;  parrots, 
6;  foreign  birds  m  cage,  X\  Italian  birds,  5;  foreign  birds  for  parks,  1; 
stuffed  birds,  1;  incubation  machinery;  implements.  Applications  for 
space  in  the  expositions  are  to  be  made  by  January  31,  1903. 

A  limited  exposition  of  pigeons,  parrots,  etc.,  was  held  in  May,  1902, 
with  encouraging  results. 

Cheese, — ^At  Reggio-Emilia,  an  exposition  of  cheese  will  be  held  from 
the  17th  to  the  3l8t  of  May,  1903.  The  principal  agrarian  institutions 
and  the  provincial  chambers  of  commerce  will  confer  prizes  to  pro- 
mote cheese  making.  It  will  be  divided  into  five  distinct  sections,  of 
which  the  only  international  on3  is  intended  for  the  exhibition  of 
machinery,  implements,  and  tools  relating  to  the  product  of  cheese 
making.  The  national  sections  will  cover  processes  by  which  milk  is 
centrinigalized,  and  the  interprovincial  machinery  for  creameries  and 
products  of  cheese. 

ORRIS  ROOT. 

The  "Iris  Florentina"  threatens  to  become  the  cause  of  a  crisis  in 
Tuscan  industry.  The  decrease  in  prices  is  such  as  to  leave  no  profit 
in  its  culture.     Farmers  and  exporters  agree  in  saying  that  the  actual 
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price,  viz,  48  lire  jx*r  quintal  (^.29  per  22().4G  pounds)  covei-s  only 
the  expense  of  production.  Ten  years  ago,  the  price  of  orris  root  was 
as  high  as  300  lire  per  uuintal  ($57.90  per  220.46  pounds).  Orris  was 
a  staple  production  in  those  days,  the  yield  being  from  400  to  1,000 
tons.  Essence  of  violet,  then  produced  only  from  orris  roots,  is  now 
displaced  to  a  large  extent  by  proprietary  preparations.  A  resident 
of  Carmignano  suggests  the  floating  of  a  company  for  extracting  the 
oiTis  essence  in  Florence. 

EXPORTS. 

The  returns  of  exports  from  Florence  for  1900-1901  are  ^1,419,944, 
against  $1,305,986  tor  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increaaje  of 
$113,958. 

The  exports  are  steadily  advancing,  and  in  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1902,  they  were  $83,979  above  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  last  year.  Majolica  ware  and  antiquities  are  in  great  demand. 
Modern  paintings  are  no  longer  sought  after.  The  trade  in  salted 
hides  is  increasing  in  importance,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  that  in  tal- 
low.    Olive  oil  is  now  sent  to  New  York  more  than  heretofore. 

IMPORTS. 

"American  shirtings,"  so  called,  are  sold  in  Florence,  but  the  goods 
are  in  many  cases  the  output  of  factories  at  Bergamo,  in  Lombardy. 
The  manufacturers  consider  their  product  an  excellent  specimen,  but 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  genuine  ''American  shirtings,"  which  might  be 
introduced  into  the  Italian  market. 

Two  linotypes  have  been  imported  by  leading  firms,  and  prove  very 
satisfactory.  Tools,  implements,  and  machinery  from  the  United 
States  are  much  appreciated. 

In  order  to  compete  with  European  manufacturers,  exporters  from 
the  United  States  should  remember  that  it  is  not  so  mucn  a  question 
of  quality  as  of  terms  of  payment.  The  consignee  on  this  side  has 
no  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  at  Genoa  or  Naples  for  the  clear- 
ance of  goods  ordered.  When  these  goods  are  not  sent  in  bond  to  an 
inland  place  (which  does  not  often  occur,  on  account  of  the  additional 
expense),  the  clearance  takes  place  at  a  seaport,  whence  the  goods  are 
usually  dispatched,  by  slow  conveyance,  to  the  destination.  The  con- 
signee is  prepared  to  settle  at  once  the  expense  of  transportation,  but 
not  to  pay  tor  the  goods.  He  should  have  a  fortnight's  grace  in 
which  to  exhibit  the  goods,  and  to  advertise  them  if  necessary;  then 
he  will  duly  honor  the  draft.  Responsible  merchants  in  Italy  prefer 
this  methoa  of  transacting  business,  although  the  moment  the  draft  is 
due  they  are  prepared  to  nonor  it.  Of  course,  among  persons  order- 
ing goods  from  tne  other  side,  there  are  those  who  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  exporter;  but  merchants  with  references  should  have  more 
favorable  terms. 

The  Quantity  of  coal  imported  in  1901  exceeds  that  of  1900  by  100,000 
tons;  tnat  of  cotton  oil  oy  over  $1,300,000,  and  of  timber  by  over 
$1,000,000.  Imports  of  tobacco  leaves,  sulphate  of  copper,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  firearms  are  all  increasing.  Decreases  are  q  noted 
in  canned  meats  (ham  products  excepted),  cast  iron,  machinery,  and 
railway  cars. 
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FEMALE  AND  CHILD   LABOR. 

The  law  enacted  June  19,  1902,  raises  the  minimum  age  for  child 
labor  in  manufactories,  mines,  and  quarries  not  underground,  to  12 
years.  Children  not  under  10,  who  were  already  at  work  previous  to 
the  promulgation  of  this  law,  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue  their  occu- 
pation. To  prevent  trouble,  the  chambers  of  conwnerce  are  authorized 
to  prohibit  the  admission  of  children  between  9  and  10  years  of  age  for 
day  work  and  of  those  under  15  for  night  work. 

STRAW  TRADE. 

The  German  consul  in  Florence  has  reported  to  his  Government  that, 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  straw  industry  has  shown  a  large  devel- 
opment, especially  with  regard  to  fancy  hats.  The  cheapest  style  is 
generally  preferred.  Chip,  silk  chip,  bast,  and  silk  laces  are  the  mate- 
rials most  m  vogue.  Through  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  there 
are  imported  barks  from  Madagascar,  Japan,  and  Reunion  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  Bohemian  bark  formerly  used.  Theprincipal  markets  for 
straw  goods  are  North  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  ITALY. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  Italy  during  the  calendar 
year  1901  was  1,717,592,768  lire  (^331,405,404),  exceeding  by  17,357,103 
lire  ($3,349,921)  that  of  the  year  1900;  and  the  value  of  goods  exported 
was  1,374,524,896  lire  ($265,283,305),  an  increase  of  36,278,643  lire 
($71,001,809^  over  1900. 

The  notable  increases  in  imports  were  46  million  lire  ($8,878,000)  in 
wheat,  24  million  ($4,632,000)  in  Indian  corn,  23  million  ($4,439,000) 
in  silk,  6  million  ($1,158,000)  in  cotton,  9  million  ($1,737,000)  in  combed 
wool,  4  million  ($772,000)  in  silk  tissues,  and  3i  million  ($675,500)  in 
jute. 

The  decreases  were  57  million  lire  ($11,001,000)  in  coal  (partly  on 
account  of  diminished  cost),  16  million  ($3,088,000)  in  machmery,  13 
million  ($2,509,000)  in  rough  and  cast  iron,  6  million  ($1,1^8,000) 
in  olive  oil,  3  million  ($579,000)  in  iron  manufacture,  and  3  million 
($579,000)  in  sulphate  of  copper. 

Exports  increased  as  follows:  50  million  lire  ($9,650,000)  in  silk 
materials,  16  million  ($3,088,000)  in  almonds,  13  million  ($2,509,000)  in 
olive  oil,  8  million  ($1,544,000)  in  silk  products,  4  million  ($772,000) 
in  grapes  and  fresh  fruits,  3  million  ($579,000)  in  cotton  goods,  ana 
2  million  ($386,000)  in  lemons;  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  20  mil- 
lion lire  ($8,860,000)  in  wine,  9  million  ($1,737,000)  in  hemp,  6  million 
($1,158,000)  in  sulphur,  4  million  ($772,000)  in  oxen,  3  million 
($579,000)  in  poultry,  and  2^  million  ($482,500)  in  eggs. 

SUGAR  AND  COFFEE. 

In  the  year  1899,  there  were  four  sugar  mills  in  Italy,  producing 
69,724  quintals  (13,166,713  pounds)  of  °' second  quality  sugar."  In 
the  year  following,  there  were  thirteen  mills,  with  a  production  of 
231,158  quintals  (50,961,292  pounds).     In  1901,  they  increased  to 
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twenty-eight,  giving  601,254  quintals  (132,652,4:5(>  pounds),  upon 
which  a  ^^fabrication  tax"  of  67.20  lire  per  quintal  ($12.13  per  220.46 
pounds)  was  assessed.  For  the  year  1902,  the  production  is  estimated 
at  745,000  quintals  (164,242,300  pounds). 

The  Bologna  district  began  with  seven  factories,  with  an  aggregate 
of  231,000  quintals  (50,926,460  pounds),  thus  distributed: 


Locality. 


Facto- 
ries. 


Bologna ,  2 

Ferrara ." '  3 

Ravenna ,  2 


Total I  7 


QuintalH.  '    Poundn. 


102,000  -.S.  486, 900 
76,000  16,755,160 
63,000  I    11,6»4,400 


231,000  <    50,926,460 


This  represents  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  Italian  production. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  in  1901  was  399,635  quintals  (88,- 
103,132  pounds),  at  an  average  cost  of  27  lire  ($5.21)  per  quintal 
(220.46  pounds),  to  which  should  be  added  88  lire  ($16.98)  duty,  mak- 
ing 115  lire  ($22.19)  per  quintal;  it.was  retailed  at  1.50  ($0.29)  and 
1.60  lire  ($0.31)  per  kilo  (2.2046  pounds). 

The  aggregate  income  from  sugar  (duty  and  tax)  during  1900-1901 
was  75,641,000  lire  ($14,598,713). 

The  quantity  of  coffee  imported  in  1900-1901  was  154,377  quintals 
(34,033,913  pounds),  with  a  duty  of  115  lire  ($22.19)  per  quintal,  mak- 
ing a  revenue  of  20,204,310  lire  ($3,899,432).  The  coffee  itself  wa^ 
calculated  at  a  value  of  130  lire  ($25)  per  quintal,  plus  the  tax,  and 
was  retailed  at  from  4  to  5  lire  ($0.77  to  $0.96)  per  kilo,  according  to 
the  brand. 

The  population  of  Italy  in  1900  is  reported  to  have  been  32,449,774. 
The  yearly  consumption  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  3.023  kilos  (6.6645 
pounds)  per  head,  and  of  coffee,  0.475  kilo  (1.0472  pounds).  The  raw 
sugar  imported  in  1900-1901,  as  stated,  amounts  to  399,636  quintals 
(88,102,642  pounds),  and  after  adding  the  native  product  of  601,254 
quintals  (132,552,456  pounds),  the  total  amounts  to  1,000,880  quintals 
(220,654,048  pounds),  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  88  lire  ($16.28)  per 
quintal. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Florence  was  the  first  Italian  province  to  start  peripatetic  lessons 
and  lectures  for  suppressing  plant  diseases,  destructive  insects,  etc., 
with  the  object  of  aiding  agriculture.  Circulating  agrarian  libraries 
are  now  being  established  in  every  district.  The  country  looks  pros- 
perous in  every  direction.  Farmers  are  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  therefore  contrib- 
uting but  a  small  contingent  to  emigration. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  an  average  one;  the  vintage  was  inferior 
in  quantity,  but  superior  in  quality,  compared  with  1901;  the  olives 
do  not  promise  well,  as  the  spring  was  too  wet  and  the  summer  too  dry. 

Sman  agricultural  implements  of  American  manufacture  are  appre- 
ciated here,  but  agricultural  machines  are  not  considered  suitable  for 
Tuscan  hills,  although  a  few  are  used  on  level  ground.  Oil  presses 
and  the  like  are  produced  by  large  manufactories  in  Florence  and 
Bologna. 
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COAL. 

The  Adriatic  Railway  Company,  with  its  offices  in  Florence,  spent 
in  1901  more  than  $3,000,000  for  coal,  mostly  for  American  antnra- 
cite.  The  coal  consumed  yearly  by  Italian  railways  and  industries 
involves  an  expenditure  of  from  36  to  40  million  dollars,  15  millions 
of  which  are  required  by  the  navy.  This  sum  is  said  to  represent 
above  5,000,000  tons. 

The  cost  of  the  American  coal  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Cardiff  in 
Italian  markets,  owing  to  the  English  export  tax.  It  is  well  known 
that  good  Pennsylvania  coal  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  best  Eng- 
lish kinds.  The  only  fault  with  American  coal,  if  there  be  any,  is  its 
friability  and  the  dense  smoke  it  emits  when  used  in  the  same  way  as 
Cardiff  coal. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  American  coals  will  displace  those 
of  other  countries.     The  trade  has  progressed  remarkably  during  the 

East  five  years,  and  it  is  now  equal  to  that  of  other  countries  which 
ave  been  fifty  years  in  this  field. 

STRIKES. 

The  "Pignone  Foundrv,"  of  Florence,  ranks  as  one  of  the  first 
Italian  industrial  establisnments  of  the  kind.  It  gives  work  to  230 
hands.  During  last  summer,  there  were  fewer  orders  to  be  executed 
than  usual,  and  20  workmen  had  to  be  dispensed  with  for  the  time 
being.  Grievances  were  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Industrj'^  (Trades 
Union)  on  the  ground  that  experienced  hands  were  discharged  as  unfit 
for  work.  The  attention  of  the  municipal  authorities  was  called  to 
the  matter,  but  in  spite  of  manv  interviews  and  conferences,  no  settle- 
ment was  made;  a  strike  of  all  the  foundry  hands  was  ordered,  and 
soldiers  were  called  out  to  watch  the  premises.  After  a  few  days,  the 
workmen,  reconsidering  the  situation  and  finding  they  had  only  the 
support  of  the  Chamber  of  Industry  to  count  upon,  tried  to  extend 
the  strike  to  the  metal  workers  and  printers.  It  spread  to  cab  and 
tramway  hands;  provisions  were  stopped  at  the  gates;  bakers  and  fire- 
men were  obliged  to  cease  work.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  municipality, 
the  prefect,  and  the  commander  of  tiie  army  corps  for  the  protection 
of  tne  city;  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  which  were  absent 
at  the  annual  maneuvers,  were  recalled,  and  troops  were  stationed  at 
the  various  gates  of  the  city.  Armed  soldiers  patrolled  the  streets. 
The  population  was  calm  and  no  serious  disturbances  occurred.  The 
street  cars  were  accompanied  bj'^  gendarmes,  and  traffic  in  the  city  was 
resumed. 

THE   LOUISIANA   PURCHASE   EXPOSITION. 

The  committee  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  has  established 
in  Florence  headquarters  for  the  encouragement  of  an  Italian  exhibit. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the  Commer- 
cial Association,  recently  held  here: 

The  Congress  of  the  International  and  Commercial  Associations  of  Italy,  gathered 
in  Florence,  being  convinced  that  the  market  of  the  United  States  is  most  advanta- 
geous for  the  exportation  of  our  artistic  and  industrial  products,  therefore  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Italian  arts  and  industries;  convinced  also  that  the  international  expo- 
sitions in  the  United  States  are  a  great  means  of  facilitating  and  increasing  our 
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exports  to  that  prosperous  country,  invites  this  Government  to  recede  from  its  refusal 
to  take  part  officially  in  the  exposition  of  St.  Louis,  and  to  find,  on  the  contrary,  the 
best  means  of  having  Italy  represented  in  the  widest  and  most  dignified  manner. 


Flobence.  October  11^^  190^. 


E.  C.  Cramer,  Consul. 


GENOA. 


COTTON   MANUFACTURINd   IN  ITALY. 

I  have  received  from  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce an  exhaustive  report  on  the  cotton-milling  industry  of  the  King- 
dom, from  which  I  have  compiled  the  following  statistics. 

The  importation  of  cotton  m  recent  years  has  increased  as  follows: 

Tons. 

1870 14,696 

1880 47,254 

1890 101,736 

1900 122,690 

It  is  seen  that  in  the  past  three  decades,  the  imports  of  cotton  have 
increased  from  60,000  bales  to  636,000  bales.  The  imports  came 
mainly  from  the  following  countries: 

Tons. 

United  States 93,469 

British  India : 14,399 

Egypt 6,929 

The  United  States  furnishes  four-fifths  of  the  cotton  consumed  by 
Italian  mills.  The  number  of  operatives  in  the  mills  in  1900  was 
135,198,  classified  as  follows: 


Description. 


Males. 


Adults 

Under  15  years  of  a«e 


34,738 
4,358 


Females. 


82,932 
13,170 


The  total  number  of  operatives  in  1876  was  53,000.     The  following 
table  gives  other  data: 


Description. 


Power  employed: 

Steam horsepower. 

Water  power do. . . 

Mills number . 

Spindles do. . . 

Looms do... 


1876. 


1900. 


2,990 

39,245 

9,703 

33,590 

647 

727 

764,862 

2,  111,  170 

27,000 

78,906 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1876  was  61,000,000  lire  ($9,843,000); 
in  1900  It  was  304,000,000  lire  ($58,672,000). 

The  principal  increa.se  in  the  industry  has  taken  place  in  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  and  especially  around  the  cities  of  Milan,  Turin, 
Novara,  Como,  and  Bergamo,  which  enjoy  the  triple  advantage  of 
abundant  and  constant  water  power,  cheap  labor,  and  excellent  climate. 
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Average  wages  2}er  day. 


Description. 

Amount. 

For  men 

Lire. 
2.20 
1.70 
.80 

Cents. 
42 

For  women 

33 

For  children 

16 

Labor  is  still  cheaper  in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  but  the 
population  in  those  parts  of  the  Kingdom  is  not  as  industrious  as  that 
of  Liguria,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy . 

It  is  natural  that  the  best  water  power  in  Italy  should  be  found 
along  the  streams  from  the  lakes  which  are  fed  by  the  rains  and  melt- 
ing snows  of  the  Alps.  The  water  courses  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  Ai)ennines  either  diminish  greatly  in  volume  or  dry  up  entirely 
in  the  summer,  because  there  is  no  snow  even  on  the  highest  peaks 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  while  the  eternal  beds  of  snow  on 
the  Alps  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  lakes  of  northern 
Italy  in  the  driest  and  hottest  season.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  1,000 
feet  deep  and  25  miles  long,  and  they  lie  at  varying  elevations  above 
the  sea,  the  smaller  ones  sending  their  overflow  into  Mag^iore,  Como, 
and  Garda,  which  in  turn  find  outlets  into  the  Po.  In  location,  volume, 
and  constancy,  this  water  power  is  simply  ideal,  and  goes  far  to  com- 
pensate Italy  for  the  absence  of  coal;  in  fact,  it  gives  her  what  the 
French  call  ''houille  blanche,"  or  white  coal. 

WATER  SUPPLY  OF  GENOA. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  i)erfect  supply  of  drinking 
water  than  that  furnished  to  the  city  of  Genoa.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  pure  water,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Genoa — lying,  as  it 
does,  in  a  kind  of  shell,  sloping  seaward  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Mediterranean — and  on  account  of  the  dense  population  living  along 
the  two  streams  which  run  into  the  sea  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  city, 
the  water  supply  was  found  to  be  rapidly  deterioi*ating,  and  a  new 
source  was  recognized  as  necessary.  The  problem  was  surrounded  by 
phj'sical  obstacles  which  seemed  insuperaole,  but  its  solution  was  as 
successful  as  it  was  bold  and  costly.  A  reservoir  on  the  sea  slope  of 
the  mountains  being  out  of  the  question,  the  new  company,  composed 
of  enterprising  Belgians,  determined  to  bring  the  water  from  the  other 
side  of  the  range,  and  for  this  purpose  they  purchased  an  extensive 
area  of  land  on  the  north  and  west  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  This  land 
was  wild  and  sparsely  settled  at  the  time,  and  is  now  absolutely  unin- 
habited, not  even  sheep  or  cattle  being  allowed  to  range  upon  the 
waterahed.  Two  enormous  dan^s  of  granite  were  constructed  to  catch 
and  confine  the  water,  and  then  a  tunnel,  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  was 
built  through  the  heart  of  the  mountain  to  conduct  the  water  by  gravi- 
tation to  the  Genoa  side  of  the  mnge.  The  work  is  a  monument  to 
the  engineer,  Mr.  Nicolo  Bruno.  The  first  cost  is  practically  the  only 
cost,  and  the  water  is  entirely  pure.  It  yields  about  10,000,000  gallons 
daily  and  is  used  exclusively  for  drinking  purposes,  the  supply  for 
other  uses  coming  from  the  two  old  aqueducts  leading  from  the  streams 
above  mentioned. 
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THE  SDfPLON  RAILWAY. 

I  have  recently  made  a  visit  to  the  Simplon,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  progress  of  this  stupendous  undertaking,  whose 
success  or  failure  means  so  much  for  the  future  of  Genoa. 

In  my  report  of  last  March,^  upon  the  authority  of  an  American 
engineer,  I  stated  that  such  serious  obstacles  had  been  encountered  in 
the  south  side  of  the  tunnel  that  no  progress  was  being  made,  and  that 
the  location  of  the  line  would  probably  nave  to  be  changed. 

My  examination,  on  the  spot,  removed  all  doubts  on  this  score.  The 
worK  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  tunnel  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps; 
about  4,000  workmen  are  employed  in  the  tunnel,  and  not  less  than 
6,000  on  the  Italian  section  of  the  road  between  Isella,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  and  Arona,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  running 
north  from  Milan.  It  is  now  practicallv  certain  that  the  road  will  be 
completed  within  the  estimated  time — that  is  to  say,  by  July  1, 1905 — 
as  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  tunnel  was  finished  on  July  1,  1902,  and 
the  worst  obstacles  have  already  been  met  and  mastered.  The  greatest 
of  the  impediments  was  the  ever-increasing  heat  in  the  tunnel,  caused 
b^  the  growing  volume  of  water,  which,  although  it  starts  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  6,000  feet  above  the  line  of  railway,  after  perco- 
lating through  beds  of  limestone,  becomes  almost  boiling  not  and  flows 
into  the  tunnel  at  a  temperature  of  from  112^  to  140^  F.,  rendering 
not  only  work  but  life  impossible  without  resort  to  artificial  means  of 
refrigeration.  The  engineer,  bv  turning  cold  air  on  hot  air  and  cold 
water  on  hot  water,  has  reducea  the  temperature  in  the  tunnel  from 
140^  to  70^  F. 

The  volume  of  water  flowing  out  of  the  south  end  of  the  tunnel  is 
over  15,000  gallons  per  minute,  and  furnishes  motive  power  sufficient 
not  only  to  work  the  refrigerating  apparatus,  but  to  compress  the  air 
by  which  the  drills  are  operated. 

This  tunnel,  when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world^  to 
wit,  14  miles  long,  or  twice  the  length  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  5  miles 
longer  than  the  8t.  Gotthard.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  alone  will  be 
70,000,000  francs  ($13,510,000),  an  average  of  nearly  $1,000,000  per 
mile. 

EXCHANGE. 

Italian  paper  currency  is  steadily  approaching  par  with  gold,  the 
depreciation  now  being  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  The  fluc- 
tuations in  the  relative  value  of  paper  and  gold  now  depend  largely 
upon  the  manipulations  of  bankers. 

ITALIAN  VINTAGE  OF  1902. 

The  gathering  of  the  grapes  is  now  in  full  progress.  Reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  mdicate  that  the  crop  is  abundant  and  of 
exceptional  excellence. 

I  nave  recently  made  excursions  among  the  vineyards  of  Liguria, 
Piedmont,  and  other  provinces.  The  abundance,  size,  and  perfection 
of  the  grapes  are  notable. 

« 

a  See  Ck>]ii]iiercial  Relations,  1901,  VII. 
H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 26 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Communication  between  Genoa  and  the  United  States  is  not  only 
easy,  but  frequent.  Eight  distinct  lines  of  passenger  steamers  have 
regular  schedules  between  this  city  and  New  York  and  Boston. 

In  addition  to  these  passenger  steamers,  an  indefinite  number  of 
freight  steamers,  varying  according  to  the  trade  conditions  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  ply  between  Genoe.  and  Pensacola,  Norfolk,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  regular  passenger  lines  are: 


Name  of  the  company. 


North  German  Lloyd 

Navlgazione  Qenerale  Italiana 

La  Veloce 

HambaiK- American 

Dominion  Line ^ 

Prince  Li  ne 

Comjpania  Transatlantica  of  Barcelona. 
Anchor  Line 


Flag. 


German 
Italian  . 

do.. 

German 
British  . 

do.. 

Spanish 
British  . 


Sailings. 


Weekly. 
Twice  a  month. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  number  of  bills  of  health  issued  from  this  consulate  is  second 
only  to  the  number  issued  from  Hamburg  for  vessels  sailing  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of 
bills  of  health  measures  approximately  the  volume  of  ocean  traffic. 

TRADE. 

Exports  dedared  from  the  conmlar  diMrict  of  Genoa  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 

ended  June  SO,  190$. 

Quarter  ending — 

September  30,  1901 $210,437.01 

December  31 ,  1901 254, 183. 83 

March  31,  1902 193,333.61 

June  30,  1902 245,663.65 

Total  for  year 903,608.10 

Total  for  preceding  year 717, 328. 48 

Increase 186,279.62 

Principal  articles  of  export  from  the  consular  district  of  Genoa  to  the  United  States  during 

the  last  ttoo  years. 


Articles. 


Cheese 

Cotton  waste 

Gloves 

Olycenn 

Olive  oil 

Rice 

Wine 

Tin  sheets... 

Total.. 


Year  ended  June  80— 


1901. 


948,802.26 
27,677.66 
68,&95.40 
101,046.28 
118,968.42 
60,851.46 
28,285.93 
16.040.21 


460,112.50 


1902. 


t61*961.85 
78.517.60 
69,420.26 
99,809.28 

140,942.77 
42,280.86 
46,099.91 
88.a68.79 


606,765.76 
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Tannage  and  cuatoms  receipts  of  the  part  of  Genoa  at  end  of  past  three  decadea. « 


Year. 


1880 
1890 
1900 


VcsscIb  arrived. 

Number 
steamers. 

Number 
Bailing 

VOBBClfl. 

1.998 
8,062 
8,714 

5,675 
8,260 
8,229 

Merchan- 
dise dis- 
charged. 


Tons. 
1,155,768 
4,170,383 
6,208,201 


a  Obtained  from  the  mayor's  office.  • 

Of  the  imports  into  Italy  from  the  United  States,  amounting  annu- 
ally to  about  $85,000,000  in  value,  three-fourths  are  landed  in  Genoa; 
30  per  cent  for  consumption  in  and  near  the  city  and  70  per  cent  in 
transit  to  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  southern  Germany. 

Of  the  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  Stat(».s,  amounting  annually 
to  about  $25,000,000  in  value,  one-half  is  shipped  from  Genoa,  and 
about  92  per  cent  of  this  total  originates  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and 
other  provinces  of  northern  Italy  outside  of  this  consular  district. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  port  of  Genoa,  as  compared  with  all 
the  other  ports  of  Italy  combined,  is  measured  and  illustrated  by  the 
following  table: 


Year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Customs  receipts  at  Qenoa. 


Amount. 


Lire. 
19,220,449 
38,827,536 
84,116,515 
90,551,181 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


$3,709,547 

7,498,714 

16,234,487 

17,476,378 


Year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Customs  receipts  at  all 
other  Italian  ports. 


Amount. 


Lire. 

54,001.868 

86,758,696 

172.234,586 

158,746.555 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


$10,422,861 
16,744.428 
83,241,275 
80,638,065 


This  shows  that  Genoa  pays  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  customs  duties 
collected  at  some  80  ports  of  entry  in  the  Kingdom. 

ExjH)rt8  from  GcTwa  by  ocean  steamers  during  the  year  1900. 


Flag. 


Italian.. 
British.. 
French.. 
Spanish . 
Austrian 


Tonnage. 


251,202 
42, 483 
29,965 
26,311 
11,071 


Flag. 


Oerman  ... 

Greek 

DuUh 

Danish 

Norwegian 


Tonnage. 


101,406 

1,968 

6,461 

1,306 

750 


It  will  be  remarked  that  the  imports,  in  weight,  exceed  the  exports 
in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one,  and  that  the  imports  ifrom  Great  Britain 
exceed  in  weight  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  the  ratio  of  thirty  to 
one.  This  great  disparity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  coal 
brought  into  Genoa  comes  from  England,  and  many  coal  steamers  are 
obliged  to  return  emptv.  The  same  is  true  of  boats  bringing  cotton 
and  lumber  from  the  United  States. 
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Imports  from  ocean  steamers  at  the  port  of  Genoa  during  the  year  1900. 


Flag. 


Tonnage,   i  Flagf  Tonnage. 


Biiti«h ■    1.476,821  i   Norwegian 


Italian 
Spanish . 
Greek... 
German. 


1,378.112     AuAtrfan. 
255,826  >,  DaniHh 
196,744  >    Dutch 


160,795 


French 


107,388 
84,791 
07,166 
59,062 
89,901 


OPENINGS   FOB  AMEBICAN   ENTEBPBISE   IN  ITALY. 

Coal. — It  is  certain  that  the  American  firm  which  first  establishes 
itself  in  Genoa  in  the  coal  trade,  and  handles  the  business  even  at  a 
very  narrow  margin  of  profit,  will  in  time  make  money.  Four  years 
ago,  the  importation  of  our  coal  here  amounted  to  only  20  tons;  the 
next  year  the  quantity  imported  was  28,000  tons;  the  next  year  78,000 
tons;  while  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  notwiths^nding  the 
strikes,  the  imports  of  American  coal  have  exceeded  65,000  tons. 
This  port  requires  2,000,000  tons  per  annum  now,  and  the  demand 
increases  every  year.  The  greater  part  ffoes  to  the  interior,  to  the 
mills  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Switzerland.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  coal  imported  here  comes  from  Wales  and  England. 

Cotton. — Another  field  for  American  enterprise  is  the  establishment 
of  an  agency  here  to  import  cotton  direct  from  the  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  ports.  Genoa  requires  500,000  bales  of  American  cotton 
annually.  Much  of  this  goes  to  Liverpool  or  Havre,  where  it  has  to 
be  rehandled  and  transshipped  to  Genoa.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  direct  trade,  avoiding  intermediaries,  would  save  money  for  the 
shipper. 

idevatora. — American  elevators,  if  once  introduced  here  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent,  would  quickly  and  surely  supplant  the  cum- 
brous, uncertain,  and  inefficient  machines  turned  out  by  the  factories  in 
Milan  and  in  various  parts  of  France.  The  houses  in  this  city  average 
seven  stories  in  height.  Elevators  are  greatly  needed;  the  few  that  are 
installed  were  purchased  in  Milan,  and  the  contrivances  are  almost 
comically  defective.  They  take  passengers  upstairs  at  a  snail's  pace, 
and  can  not  bring  them  down  at  all. 

Mill  machijury. — There  is  a  most  promising  field  here  for  American 
cotton-mill  machinery.  Three- fourths  of  the  mills  now  in  operation 
are  equipped  withola-fashioned  machinery  made  in  France. 

Bath  tuba, — American  plumbing  supplies,  especially  modern  bath 
tubs  and  water-closets,  are  gaining  a  foothold  on  the  Continent,  mostly 
in  the  large  hotels.  An  American  commercial  traveler  tells  me  that 
his  house  has  just  installed  24  porcelain-lined  bath  tubs  in  a  new  hotel  at 
Stuttgart.     This  fact  alone  assures  the  patronage  of  American  tourists. 

Locks, — Amencan  door  locks  and  keys  ought  to  supplant  the  gro- 
tesque and  ponderous  concerns  found  everywhere  on  the  Continent. 
The  key  to  this  consulate  is  nearly  8  inches  long  and  weighs  about 
half  a  pound.  The  transportation  of  this  quaint  implement  on  the 
person  would  require  a  specially  constructed  pocket,  and  the  key 
itself  might  easily  be  mistaKen  for  a  deadly  weapon. 

Richmond  Peahson,  Consul. 
Genoa,  September  ^-5, 1902. 
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liKGHORN. 

GENERAL  TRADE   feTATISTICS. 

The  value  of  Leghorn's  foreign  trade  during  the  year  1901  was 
$28,865,493,  exports  amounting  to  1^9,609,167,  ana  imports  to 
$19,266,326.  The  total  is  an  increase  of  $3,634,007  over  the  year 
1900.  Exports  declined  slightly,  but  importations  reached  a  very 
high  point — nearly  four  million  dollai's  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  heavy  importations  of  wheat,  due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Italy,  account  in  a  large  measure  for  this  result. 

TRADE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  nearly  all  the  more  important  and  usual  articles  of  export  to  the 
United  States  fi-om  here,  an  advance  was  made  during  the  year  1901 
over  the  figures  of  1900.  The  increase  was  $247,539.78,  m  a  total 
exportation  of  $1,665,532.47.  The  improvement  would  be  more 
marked,  were  it  not  that,  during  1900,  tne  exportations  declined  far 
below  the  normal  for  several  years  previous,  and  the  increase  in  1901  is 
simply  a  return,  with  a  slight  addition,  to  the  figures  of  these  years.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  importations,  which  in  1900  had  reached 
a  total  more  than  double  that  of  1899,  have  still  further  advanced.  It 
was  hardly  expected  that  such  would  be  the  case,  as  it  was  observed 
that  some  of  the  more  important  articles  of  importation  from  the 
United  States  had  shown  a  decided  falling  oflP.  The  large  receipts  of 
grain,  however,  more  than  offset  this  decline.  A  detailed  statement 
of  exportations  and  importations  between  Leghorn  and  the  United 
States  is  given  in  the  taoles  annexed. 

MARBLE  EXPORTS  FROM  CARRARA. 

The  declared  value  of  marble  shipped  from  Carrara  to  the  United 
States  in  1901  reached  the  highest  point  on  >record,  amounting  to 
$761,812.50,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  year  previous.  I  am 
enabled  for  the  first  time  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  marble  exports  to  all  the  principal  countries  during  1900 
and  1901.  From  this,  it  appears  that  the  united  States  was  during 
the  latter  year  much  the  largest  buyer,  purchasing  nearly  27  per  cent, 
in  value,  of  the  total  exported.  It  is  to  be  noted  lIso  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  amount  represented  as  being  sold  in  Italy  finds  its  way 
to  the  United  States  as  a  manufactured  article — statuary,  etc.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  exportations  to  the  United 
States  have  still  further  increased,  amounting  to  $488,399,  and  as  at 
present  writing,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  shipments,  the  total  for 
this  year  may  oe  expected  to  reach  the  mill  ion -dollar  mark.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  this  increase  is  in  value  rather  than  quantity, 
an  advance  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  block  and  other 
marble  having  been  made.  This  rise  in  pnce,  without  considering 
the  large  demand,  is  due  mainly  to  the  higher  wages  now  paid  in 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  industry.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  a  strike  among  the  Carrara  workmen  took  place.  It  at 
one  time  threatened  to  assume  serious  proportions,  but  a  compromise 
was  fortunately  reached  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  8  hours'  work  per 
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day  and  an  increase  in  wages  of  16  per  cent.  Quarrymen  now  receive 
from  64  to  71  cents  per  day;  laborers,  from  46  to  66  cents;  cutters, 
from  69  to  72  cents;  sawyers,  from  59  to  68  cents;  sculptors,  from 
$1.36  up.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  because  of  the  concession 
made,  no  further  trouble  will  take  place  for  some  time. 

MARBLE  QUABRIES  OF  OARFAONANA. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  in  the  region  called  *'  Grar- 
f agnana,"  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Carrara  mountoins,  there  existed 
a  vast  deposit  of  marble.  The  difficulty  of  access  and  lack  of  com- 
munication have  until  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  this 
property.  A  Roman  company,  however,  having  obtainecl  a  concession 
for  nearly  all  of  these  deposits,  has  recently  undertaken  the  excavation 
of  the  marble,  and  several  hundred  tons  have  already  been  quarried 
and  distributed  among  the  various  markets.  The  qualitv  of  tne  mar- 
ble is  of  the  finest,  the  larger  percentage  being  pure  white  and  fully 
equal  in  grade  to  the  well-known  "  Bianco  P. "  of  Carrara.  The  smaller 
portion,  which  is  less  white,  is  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the 
*' white  ordinary"  of  Carrara,  a  marble  which  it  resembles  closely. 
The  marble  is  very  sound,  and  blocks  of  extra  large  dimensions  can  be 

Erocured.  Some  300  tons  have  already  been  sent  to  the  United  S()ates, 
ut  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  judge  with  what  favor  this  marble  will 
eventually  be  received  there.  The  producers  are  confident  that  they 
will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  fhe  marble  of  Carrara.  The 
lack  of  railway  facilities  is  the  most  serious  drawback  to  their  plans, 
the  nearest  accessible  shipping  point  being  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  28 
miles  distant  from  the  quarries,  to  which  place  the  blocks  must  be 
hauled  by  ox  team.     A  branch  line  from  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  to  AuUa, 

Eassing  through  the  Garfagnana  region  has,  however,  been  authorized 
y  the  Government,  and  once  constructed,  the  quarry  owners  will  be 
able  to  {)lace  their  product  on  the  market  more  extensivelv  and  at  a 
lower  price.  The  firm  of  Pisani  &  Figli,  of  Carrara  and  New  York, 
controls  the  sale  of  this  marble  in  the  Lmited  States. 

OLIVE    CROP. 

Olive  oil  forms  the  chief  article  of  export  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States.  The  crop  last  season  throughout  Italy  was  fairly 
favorable,  both  as  re^ras  quality  and  quantity.  In  Tuscany,  where 
the  finest' quality  of  oil  is  produced,  the  yield  was  abundant,  but  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  ''Lucca  oiP'  kept  prices  up,  and 
they  were  but  little  if  any  lower  than  the  jjrevious  year,  when  the 

{ield  was  more  limited.  The  southern  provinces  produce  by  far  the 
argest  quantity  of  oil,  but  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  in  the  north, 
and  much  of  it  is  used  for  industrial  purposes.  The  total  yield  in 
Italy  for  1901  is  estimated  at  159,350  tons,  divided  among  the  provinces 
as  follows: 

Tons. 

Lombardy 250 

Venetia 400 

Liguria 10,550 

Emilia 420 

Umbria 12,030 

Tuscany 19,300 
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Tons. 

Romagna 6,700 

Bari 33,100 

Naples 30,600 

Sicily 42,500 

Sardinia 3,450 

Total 159,350 

Olive  oil  to  the  value  of  $1,084,616  was  exported  from  Leghorn 
during  1901,  of  which  $624,796.26,  or  57  per  cent,  went  to  the  United 
States.  France,  which  is  Italy's  best  customer  for  this  article,  sup- 
plies itself  largely  from  the  Riviera. 

COAL. 

There  were  received  here  during  1901,  from  all  sources,  365,815  tons 
of  coal,  of  which  ^^7  per  cent  was  English;  but  5,708  tons  came  from 
the  United  States.  The  latter  amount  is  less  by  4,000  tons  than  in  the 
previous  year.  With  a  difference  of  about  $1  per  ton  in  freight,  our 
producers  are  evidently  not  able,  under  normal  conditions,  to  compete 
successfully  in  this  market  with  the  English  product.  The  abnor- 
mally high  prices  for  Cardiff  coal  ruling  in  1900  enabled  them  to  secure 
a  foothold,  out  it  has  not  been  maintained. 

EXPOHTS  FOR  THE  FIKST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1902. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  was  $836,195.91,  a  slight  decrease  from  the 
amount  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  procure  statistics  of  importation  for  this 
period. 

Jas.  a.  Smith,  Conml. 

Leghobn,  September  13^  190S. 


Principal  arHcUs  imported  and  exporUd  at  Leghorn  from  all  countries  during  the  years 

1900  and  1901. 


Articles. 


IKPORT8. 

Carbonate  of  soda cwt. 

Coal  and  coke tons. 

Coffee cwt. 

Cotton: 

Raw do.. 

Yam  and  threadH do. , 

Ribbons do. . 

Fish,  cured do. . 

Hides  and  skins,  raw tons. 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap do. . 

Jute,  raw do. . 

Mineral  oils do. . 

8ugar cwt. 

Bulpbate  of  copper  and  cine tons. 

Tobacco,  leaf do.. 

Wheat do.. 

Wool: 

Washed  and  unwashed cwt. 

Yams do.. 

TiflsueB do.. 


1900. 

1< 

Quantity. 

Value. 
$78, 151 

Quantity. 

69,819 

95,450 

964,134 

2,230,312 

365,815 

11,763 

104,590 

12,532 

6,598 

11,805 

7,182 

270 

19,631 

315 

1.895 

64,334 

975 

196,065 

1,079,398 

214,642 

2,361 

931,887 

2,0ft5 

7,631 

163, 577 

9,387 

1,645 

120,275 

1,628 

3,553 

157,918 

8,055 

4,069 

10,993 

2,972 

3,177 

395.461 

4,027 

11,032 

3,176,963 

9,295 

26,345 

984,166 

78,995 

10,164 

278,078 

7,216 

161 

11,368 

314 

961 

67,069 

738 

Value. 


$70,427 

2,923,729 

142,276 

87,275 

23,894 

51,010 

1,328,049 

841,281 

219,663 

138,301 

135,847 

8,029 

617. 128 

2,350.786 

3,148,697 

208,068 
21,138 
46,761 
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Principal  ariides  imported  and  expoiied  at  Leghorn  from  all  countries  during  the  years 

1900  and  /50i— Continued. 


Articlefl. 


Quantity. 


KZFOBT8. 

Boneic  acid tons. 

Borax do.. 

Candied  fruit cwt. 

Coral,  worked pounda. 

Eggi cwt. 

Hemp,  raw tons. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw do. . 

Marble  and  alabaster: 

Blocks do.. 

Worked do.. 

Mercury cwt. 

Olive  oil do.. 

Pumice  stone,  limestones,  etc tons. 

Ra^  mixed do.. 

Siena  eartb do. . 

Straw  hats number. 

Wax cwt. 

Wine: 

In  barrels gallons. 

In  flasks  and  bottles number. 


1900. 


1,692 

286 

46,910 

29,458 

6,818 
10,648 

4,412 

16,013 

11,979 

5,016 

62,721 

862 

2,429 

1, 169 

380,882 

2,787 

189,860 
613,658 


Value. 


Quantity. 


$128,686 

22,648 

741,479 

468,190 

68,223 

1,588,109 

1,227,277 

179,603 
498,898 
223,764 
743,430 
4,257 
219,356 

22.896 
148,267 

77,162 

33,651 
184,780 


1901. 


2,010 

85 

32,192 

80,136 

4,062 

6,761 

4,717 

16,337 

12,884 

5,801 

89.358 

537 

1,516 

1,172 

273,520 

2,862 

111,287 
659,438 


Value. 


$146,815 

8,129 

516,778 

429,269 

66,183 

1,162,139 

1,298,814 

182,220 

621,829 

843,862 

1,084,616 

8,182 

119,846 

126,012 

106,488 

69,994 

147,848 
198,767 


Total  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Leghorn,  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


Years. 

Value. 

Imports 

Exports, 

Total  yalne. 

1900 

$15,347,058 
19,256,826 

$9,884,433 
9,609,167 

$25,231,486 

1901 - 

28.865.493 

Increase 

8,634,007 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Leglwm  to  the  United  States  during 

the  years  ended  December  SI,  1900  and  1901, 


Articles. 


Alabaster  work 

Anchovies 

Antimony 

Aniseed 

Algols 

Beans 

Beeswax 

Books 


Boracicacid 
Brier  wood.. 
Castor  oil . . . 
Chalk 


Cheese 

Citron; 

Candied. 

In  brine. 
Fruits  (dry). 
Furniture... 
Olue 


Glycerin.... 
Herbs  (dry). 

Hemp , 

Hides: 


Dry 
Salt4 


Salted 

Iron  ore 

Juniper  berries 
Laurel  leaves . . 

Liquors 

Macaroni 


Value  in  U.  S.  gold. 


1900. 


$12, 
10, 
18, 

181, 

49, 

8, 

2. 

17, 

89, 


140, 

6, 
10, 
14, 


449.80 
534.11 
750.40 
71.46 
757.83 
269.75 
841.60 
206.46 
388.64 
862.20 
288.52 
168.74 
891.85 

839.32 
391.45 
791.66 


17, 
83. 


63, 
6. 


826.80 
017.80 
644.18 
041.41 

480.20 
248.18 
001.66 
516.21 


4, 


229.47 
592.16 


1901. 


$14,794.57 
12,046.65 
60,940.81 


116,170.18 

82,592.30 

1,969.87 

872.13 

22,260.05 

48,490.65 


178,869.96 

15,081.62 
8,481.68 

15,549.12 
2,944.08 


80,195.66 

6,465.68 

29,886.26 

9,470.10 
2,580.22 


8,338.96 
122.79 
824.33 

8,879.84 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  congtdar  district  of  Tjeghom  to  the  United  States  during 

the  years  ended  December  Sl^  1900  and  1901 — Continued. 


Marble: 

Blockfl... 

Worked.. 

Slabs 

CDbes.... 

Medicines 

Mushrooms . . 

OliTeoil 

Olive  nato.... 

Orris  root 

Paintings.... 
Pumice  stone 
Ra«8 


Rice. 
Sausages... 
Siena  earth 
Soap 


Soap  stock 
Talc 


Umber  earth. . 

Wool 

Wine 

Miscellaneous. 


Articles. 


Value  in  U.  S.  gold. 


Total. 


1900. 

1901. 

125,907.49 

$7,815.85 

155.86 

575. 92 

120.63 

257.41 

1,516.98 

3.891.44 

2,971.66 

410.864.60 

624,796.26 

2,673.82 

7,820.40 

19,678.44 

18,213.33 

1,157.32 

73.16 

11,336.67 

7,004.11 

67,»r>8.24 

40,461.95 

2,096.13 

2,286.15 

1.358.30 

648.19 

6,080.79 

8.084.93 

160,457.56 

164,834.53 

51,692.42 

88,287.64 

417.10 

11,448.76 

12, 108. 74 

598. 52 

257.59 

15,363.77 

20,571.78 

2,462.72 

2,075.74 

1,417,992.69 

1,666,532.47 

Increase,  0247, 689. 78. 

Imports  at  the  port  of  Leghorn  from  the  United  Stales  during  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Articles. 


Bicycles Number., 

Cotton-seed  oil kilos., 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronze do.... 

Coal do.... 

Com do.... 

Greases do.... 

Gum  and  resins do... 

Hides do... 

Lard do.... 

Lead do 

Medicines do... 

Mineial  phosphates do ... , 

Meats,  salted  and  smoked do 

Machinery do. . . , 

Olive  oil do... 

Oxld  e  of  lead do..., 

Optical  instruments do ... , 

Oats do 

Petroleum do.... 

Paraffin do 

Sulphate  of  copper do 

Staves do 

Tobacco do... 

Varnishes do... 

Wood  in  the  log do 

Wood,  squared  and  sawed do. . . 

Wheat do... 

Wheat  flour do... 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


1900. 


Quantity.         Value 


1,224,154 
1,769,647 
9,749,207 
1,928,83-1 
166,075 


9,443 
8,818 


11, 151, 

2, 

65, 

2, 

20, 

8-12, 
1,541. 

883. 

978, 

20H. 

11,207, 

12, 

175, 
4,802, 
1,4<W, 


167 
664 
909 
375 
730 
713 
70(5 
758 
091 
074 

2:«; 

721 
857 
000 
250 
213 


$405.30 

166,734.06 

059,073.42 

78,832.40 

44,652.48 

22,856.56 


10,488.96 
921.00 


129, 

1, 

18, 

1, 

4, 

29, 

65. 

149, 

125, 

8. 

2,768, 

3. 

2, 

8, 
61, 


128.58 
259.52 
852.76 
467.44 
880.39 
128.27 
250.08 
570.97 
98:^.95 
401.36 
028.80 
755.41 
722.00 
026.60 
341.07 
790.88 


9,526.63 


4,367,077.78 


1901. 


Quantity. 


1,478,756 

619,730 

6,706,000 


59,960 
156,219 


106,287 

24,634 

3,300,000 


66,099 

2,972 

15, 162 

89 


1,875.894 

952,930 

1,582,163 


9,43-1,290 

10,996 

2,838,600 

227,250 

26,841,776 

29,550 


Value. 


^.25 

202,633.98 

213,480.81 

84,150.96 


8,125.64 
4,311.86 


6,564.28 

7,837.61 

35,029.50 


14,428.62 

690.81 

1,755  77 

515.31 


76,840.57 
104,831  83 
167,946.60 


2,494,520.62 

8,183.34 

71,220.48 

39,  An.  33 

939,758.46 

1,653.92 

23,817.79 


4,462,320.19 


Increase,  $85,242.41. 
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Valtie  of  dedared  exports  from  the  conmdar  dutrid  of  Carrara  to  the  United  States  during 

the  years  1900  and  1901. 


Articles. 


Alabaster  works 
Breccia  blocks . . 

Bronzes 

Furniture 

Machinery 

Mushrooms 

Marble: 

Blocks 

Worked 

Btatuary .... 

Slabs 

Tiles 

Cubes 

ChippingB. . . 

Ihist 

Waste 

OUveoil 

Pumice  stone  . . . 

Ropes 

Wine 

Miscellaneous  .. 


Total. 


Value  in  United  Statesgold. 


1900. 


$4,889.76 

6,119.85 

67.90 

200.56 


460,246.20 

2S,d00.10 

41,^220.55 

41,246.26 

1,420.40 

8,073.16 

682.10 

14.60 


19.60 

886.00 

88.50 


90.70 


586,716.60 


1901. 


$1,947.16 

6,294.40 

468.20 

182.00 

1,061.35 

628.80 

696,905.76 
19,609.80 
47,466.00 
60.993.80 
12.84L80 
12,804.70 
824.75 


660.80 
14.60 

666.20 
94.20 

280.80 


761,812.60 


Increase,  $175, 096. 90. 


Shipping  at  the  port  of  Leghorn  during  the  year  1901, 


ENTERED. 


Nationality. 


British 

Italian 

Austro-Hungarian 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Other  countries . . . 


Total 

Total,  1900 


SaiUng. 


Number.       Tons. 


10 

8,008 

4 


7 
5 


8,031 
2,962 


1,167 

171,772 

983 


796 


2,345 
522 


177.534 
155,565 


Steam. 


Number.       Tons. 


327 

1,067 

9 

43 

161 
54 
21 
23 
18 
60 


1,783 
1,785 


461.315 
947,166 
13,968 
34,820 
103,674 
57,863 
26,669 
20,431 
17,069 
69,371 


1,782,356 
1,684,389 


TotaL 


Number.       Tons. 


387 
4,070 
13 
43 
163 
54 
28 
28 
18 
60 


4,814 
4,747 


452,482 

1.118,928 

14,921 

84.820 

104,469 
57,868 
29,014 
20,968 
«  17,009 
59.371 


1,909,890 
1,889,954 


CLEARED. 


Nationality. 


British 

Italian 

Austro-Hungarian 

Dutch 

French 

German  

Greek 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Other  countries... 


Total 

Total,  1900 


Sailing. 


Number.       Tons, 


9 

3,007 

3 


7 

4 


6 


3,068 
2,955 


1,090 

159,717 

899 


795 


2,845 
404 


1,709 


166.459 
155,401 


Steam. 


Number.       Tons, 


328' 
1,089 
9 
43 

161 
54 
21 
23 
18 
34 


1,780 
1,796 


450,  on 

983,583 
13,988 
34.820 

108.674 
57,868 
26,609 
20.431 
17,069 
42,856 


1.751,630 
1,694,106 


ToUl. 


Number. 


887 

4,096 

12 

48 

168 
54 
28 
27 
18 
40 


4,818 
4,751 


Tona 


451,707 

1,143,800 

14,387 

84,820 

104.469 
57.868 
29,014 
20.885 
17,069 
44.625 


1.918.089 
1,849,609 


bubope:  italt. 
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Exchange  at  Leghorn  for  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


1900. 


Value 

United 

States  gold 

dollars  In 

carrency. 


Jannary  81  . . 
Febniary28. 
March  81.... 

April  80 

May  81 

June  80 

July  81 

Anguit81 

September  80 
October  81... 
November  80 
December  81 


107.15 
106.58 
106.98 
106.18 
106.08 
105.98 
106.68 
106.88 
106.78 
105.63 
106.58 
105.88 


Value  Ital- 
ian cur- 
rency lire 
in  gold. 


18.00 
18.01 
18.00 
18.01 
18.01 
18.02 
18.00 
18.01 
18.00 
18.02 
18.02 
18.08 


1901. 


January  81... 
Februuv  28. . 

March  81 

April  80 

May  81 

June  80 

July  81 

August  81 

September  80 
October  81 . . . 
November  80. 
December  81 . 


Value 

United 

States  gold 

dollars  in 

currency. 


106.85 
106.40 
105.60 
105.40 
105.40 
104.45 
104.48 
104.10 
108.10 
102.68 
102.10 
101.45 


Value  Ital- 
ian cur- 
rency lire 
in  gold. 


18.02 
18.06 
18.02 
18.06 
18.06 
18.04 
18.04 
18.05 
18.07 
18.06 
18.09 
19.00 


Exports  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  to  the  United  States^  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  years 

1901  and  190S. 


Articles. 


Alabaster  works 

Anchovies 

Aniseed  

Antimony 

Argols 

Beans 


Books 

Boracic  acid  . . . 

Brier  wood 

Cheese  

CiUon: 

Candied  ... 

In  brine  . . . 
Fruits  (dry)  ... 

Furniture 

Glue 

Glycerin 

Herbs  (dry).... 

Hemp 

Hides  (dry).... 
Juniper  berries 
Laurel  leaves. . 
Uquon 


Value. 


1901. 


•4, 


446.06 
879.55 


20, 
80, 

81. 

1. 

«. 
26, 
58, 

% 
8, 
6. 
2. 


857.24 
702.92 
092.11 
062.97 
846.15 
232.99 
890.66 
727.64 

606.04 
441.44 
626.98 
099.45 


16, 
2, 

28, 
2, 
1, 


966.14 
288.48 
104.86 
580.22 
796.04 
122.79 
179.20 


1902. 


68,961.59 

1,186.99 

80.87 

16,488.60 

60,044.46 

11,060.00 

2,068.17 

1,170.49 

14,014.80 

84,823.66 

64,820.25 

7,112.47 


5,790.48 
2,204.17 
250.57 
10,852.13 
2,144.59 
4,114.92 


1,862.12 
'"'166.26 


Articles. 


Macaroni 

Marble: 

Blocks 

Worked  . . 

Medicines 

MushnKMUs... 

Olive  oil 

Olive  nuts 

Orris  root 

Paintings 

Pumice  stone. 

Rags 

Rice 

Sausages 

Sienna  earth . 

soap... 

Soap  stock 

Umber  earth . 

Wool.... 

Wine 

Miscellaneous 

Total . . . 


Value. 


1901. 


$3,826.75 
2,902.12 


1,154.58 

1,867.74 

855,880.00 

2,064.89 

7,089.79 

73.15 

5.786.22 

14,628.88 

1,060.60 

80.48 

2,881.68 

76,328.85 

57,579.89 

6,697.99 

158.22 

7,931.35 

577.48 


843,090.83 


1902. 


6106.99 

10,070.26 

66.00 

1,063.25 

612. 10 

864,066.71 

4,824.12 

19,182.89 


3,171.54 

85,153.25 

690.60 

625.55 

6,803.88 

91,992.07 

20,660.82 

6,294.85 


15,667.68 
2,790.86 


886,195.91 


Decrease,  66,634.92. 
Exports  from  Carrara  to  the  United  Slates  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1901  and  190 f. 


Art'cles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

*  1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

Alabaster  statuary 

Breccia  blocks 

$662.10 

1,696.40 

463.20 

182.00 

266,866.25 

824.75 

4,682.80 

25,078.70 

22,666.60 

4,657.20 

6,897.90 

Machinery 

$288.60 

$1,686.43 

Macaroni 

$76.00 

Bronee  works 

Mpflhmoimit. ..,.,,.,,-  r  - , 

623.80 
14.60 

656.20 
49.20 

146.70 

Furniture 

Olive  oil 

Marble: 

890,060.60 

*"6,'664."57* 

54,647.10 

22,604.10 

2,563.00 

11,618.60 

Pumice  stone 

Blocks 

Ropes  

87.80 

Chips 

Wine 

191.00 

Cubes 

Total 

Slabs 

825,247.40 

488.899,00 

Statuary 

Tiles.... 

Worked 

Increase,  $168,151.60. 
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Quantity  and  value  of  marble  exported  from  the  digiricts  of  Massa  and  Carrara  during  the 

years  1900  and  1901, 


Gountriefl. 


1900. 

France  and  colonies 

England  and  colonies 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Holland 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Denmark , 

Spain 

Portugal 

United  States 

Greece 

Turkey  and  dominions , 

Central  and  South  America . 
Other  countries , 


Italy 


Total  foreign  exportations 


Total 


1901. 

France  and  colonies 

England  and  colonies 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Holland 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 

Kussfa 

Denmark 

Spain 

Portugal 

United  States  of  America. . . 

Greece 

Turkey  and  dominions 

Central  and  South  America 
Other  foreign  countries 


Italy. 


Total  to  foreign  countries 


Total 


Blocks. 


Tom. 

25,884 

7,666 

17,686 

1,791- 

68 

2,031 

6,686 

3,673 

1,882 

112 

2,740 

ISO 

27,875 


228 
212 
248 


98,040 
82,791 


180,831 


29,922 

6,046 

20,187 

1,087 

66 

2,264 

8,206 

8,676 

679 

128 

6,196 

610 

84,468 


88 

1,171 

11 


113,606 
21,786 


140,261 


Slabs. 


Tbtw. 

6,709 

17,802 

6,072 

868 

1,060 

1,867 

1,207 

4,487 

1,993 

1,473 

270 

888 

12,268 

95 

1,783 

2,900 

819 


69,641 
22,948 


82,689 


Worked. 


TbfU. 

3,773 

11,617 

669 

41 

41 

134 

447 

199 

329 

15 

87 

4 

2,258 

12 

869 

934 

348 


21,662 


21,662 


6,384 

16,806 

8,360 

611 

120 

1,110 

1,635 

2,963 

1,453 

270 


80 

7,673 

2 

462 

6,201 

SO 


63,029 
19,816 


72,844 


2,102 

8,414 

447 

22 

424 

178 

291 

109 

66 

47 

56 

8 

1,510 

1 

68 
989 
189 


14,875 


14,876 


Total. 


Value  in 

United 

States  cul^ 

rency. 


Tons. 

35,876 

36,474 

24,166 

2,700 

1,159 

8,522 

8,240 

8,369 

4,204 

1,600 

8,097 

522 

41,896 

107 

2,875 

4,136 

910 


179,348 
65,739 


236,032 


37,418 

30,264 

28,994 

1,620 

600 

8,542 

10,184 

6,618 

2,198 

445 

6,251 

698 

43,641 

3 

663 

8,311 

280 


181,430 
46,560 


227,980 


$580,640 

688,960 

863,200 

86,800 

17,860 

62,890 

112,200 

125,400 

63,000 

24,000 

85,600 

7,800 

586,715 

1,600 

46,000 

62,000 

13,600 


2,767,196 
580,600 


3,847,696 


523,900 

466,600 

423,000 

24,600 

9,200 

52,000 

186,000 

92,600 

81,200 

6,200 

70,000 

9,000 

761,812 

68 

8,000 

125,000 

8,500 


2,741,470 
492,730 


8,234,200 


MIIiAN. 


Milan  is  often  described  by  Italians  as  the  "moral  capital"  of  Italy. 
Its  claims  to  the  title  arise  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  commercial 
and  industrial  center  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  certainly  nothing  if  not 
active,  industrious,  and  enterprising;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  there  is 
little  here  to  remind  a  visitor  of  Italian  life  as  found  in  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

In  comparison  with  certain  cities  of  the  United  States,  Milan  may 
fall  somewhat  short  of  the  standard,  but  if  the  comparison  be  made 
with  European  cities  or  other  Italian  cities,  then  its  progress  becomes 
very  marked  indeed.  The  public  services  are  conducted  in  a  more 
progressive  spirit  than  formerly;  here  and  there  is  noticeable  amelio- 
ration. 

The  railway  services  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  good  and 
bad;  the  new  lines,  with  their  respective  rolling  stock,  forming  a 
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remarkable  contrast  to  the  old.  Street  lighting  also  has  recently  been 
improved  by  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  number  of  street 
lamps,  which,  from  first  to  last,  are  now  furnished  with  incandescent 
burners. 

Tap  water  supply  is  extending,  doing  away^  almost  entirely  with  the 
pomp  system,  and  within  a  prescribed  period  all  houses,  including 
those  in  the  old  parts  of  the  city,  must  oe  provided  with  the  good 
water  from  the  city  mains.  These  old  houses,  at  least  the  exteriors, 
must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  one  sees  many  blocks  which 
have  been,  m  accordance  with  municipal  orders,  whitewashed  and 
generally  trimmed  up. 

All  new  houses  are  being  built  with  modern  improvements,  includ- 
ing bath  rooms,  better  sanitary  arrangements,  electric  lights,  and  lifts. 
A  great  number  of  large  tenement  blocks  are  being  erected  in  the 
suburbs,  and,  divided  into  well-appointed  apartments,  form  very 
attractive  residences. 

A  new  street,  which  has  just  been  opened  for  public  traffic,  has 

S roved  a  great  acquisition  to  the  city,  providing  a  short  and  much 
esired  means  of  communication  between  the  two  busiest  parts  of  the 
town. 

THE   MHAN  EXPOSmON  OF    1904. 

The  preparations  for  this  important  exposition  seem  to  be  in  abey- 
ance. Even  committee  work  appears  to  have  been  suspended,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible,  at  this  date,  to  give  any  outline  of  what  has  been 
done.  The  project  was  to  hold  an  international  industrial  and  art 
exhibition  in  the  year  1904,  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
new  tunnel  from  Isella  (Italian  side)  to  Brigue  (Swiss  side).  This 
tunnel  is  to  form  part  of  the  new  railway  route  from  Italy  to  the 
north. 

It  was  anticipated  tnat  the  excavation  work  would  be  finished  by 
that  time,  inasmuch  as  the  boring  from  both  ends  had  been  carri^ 
on  successfully.  However,  obstcM^les  have  arisen  on  account  of  the 
unexpected  presence  of  large  quantities  of  water,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  work  of  excavation  will  require  more  time. 

It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  the  exposition  will  not  be  post- 

B>ned  until  1905.  The  matter  is  causing  much  dissension  in  this  city, 
owever  it  may  result,  there  is  at  present  no  tangible  evidence  of 
any  preparation  being  made  for  this  important  exposition,  which  is 
planned  to  be  the  best  ever  held  in  Milan. 

A  NEW  ELEGTBIG  RAILWAY. 

In  September,  after  several  months'  delay  on  account  of  defects  which 
only  became  patent  when  put  into  actual  service,  the  new  electric  rail- 
way between  Lecco-Sondrio-Chiavenna  was  successfully  inaugurated 
for  passenger  and  freight  service. 

Tnis  new  electric  service,  on  the  overhead-wire  system,  is  run  on 
the  existing  rails  of  the  Adriatic  Railway  Company.  The  line  has  been 
selected  only  on  account  of  the  presence  of  hydraulic  force  with  which 
to  generate  the  necessary  electric  energy,  as  the  road  itself  presents  a 
combination  of  technical  difficulties  almost  insuperable.  The  numerous 
tunnels,  sudden  and  narrow  curves,  and  awkward  declivities  which 
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make  up  this  road  alon^^  the  lake  shore,  and  through  the  valleys  known 
as  the  ^^Valtellina"  as  far  as  Chiavenna,  have  provided  a  field  for 
eroeriment  of  no  mean  order. 

The  alternating  normal  current  produced  is  20,000  volts,  which  is 
rendered  operative,  and  at  the  same  time  less  perilous,  by  fixed  trans- 
formers at  9  under-stations  along  different  parts  of  the  line.  These 
transformers,  of  450  kilowatt  each,  were  built  by  Ganz  &  Co.,  of 
Budapest,  as  were  also  the  several  groups  of  powerful  generators  of 
2,000  horsepower  each. 

The  cars  used  on  the  new  line  are  built  with  every  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  are  well  adapted  to  carry  passengers  of  the  tourist  class, 
who  frequent  this  route  throughout  the  season. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  oi  6  cars  for  fast  service,  5  for  slow  serv- 
ice, and  2  locomotives  for  freight  cars.  Eachr  passenger  car  is  divided 
into  smoking  and  nonsmoking  compartments,  with  baggage  and  toilet 
rooms. 

The  speed  established  for  the  through  cars  is  37  miles  an  hour  and 
that  for  the  slow  or  local  service  18i  miles. 

The  success  of  this  new  venture,  following  so  soon  on  that  of  the 
electric  railway  between  Milan  and  Porto  Ceresio,  on  the  Lake  of 
Lugano,  which  is  on  the  third-rail  svstem,  has  encouraged  the  com- 
pany to  commence  work  on  a  scheme  for  extending  the  Lecco  line  as  far 
as  Milan.  Such  a  work  will  present  much  less  technical  difficulty,  and 
would  prolong  the  distance  now  covered,  which  is  something  like  94 
miles,  to  a  totkl  distance  from  Chiavenna  to  Milan  of  130  miles. 

MUNICIPAL  FINANCE. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  city  of 
Milan  for  the  year  1901  may  be  of  some  interest.  The  total  receipts 
resulting  from  all  local  taxation  amounted  to  $4,926,420.  The  most 
remunerative  of  these  taxes  is  the  entrance  tax,  which  is  levied  on 
articles  of  consumption  passing  in  through  the  tollgates  or  the  customs 
boundaries  of  the  city.  Within  recent  years,  these  boundaries  have 
been  extended  to  embrace  most  of  the  suburbs,  so  that  receipts  have 
correspondingly  increased. 

Among  other  important  sources  of  revenue  are  the  tramways,  the 
gas  consumption,  and  the  habitation  tax.  The  tax  paid  by  the  tram- 
ways alone  was  $245,000.    . 

Of  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  $4,926,420,  the  following  amounts 
(extraordinary  expenditures)  have  been  disbursed  on  city  improve- 
ments: 

Continuation  of  city  drainage $159, 849 

Laying  down  tap  water  in  parts  of  city 73, 678 

Slaughterhouee  unprovements 65, 335 

Pubuc  laundries 6,815 

Sanitary  building 9,650 

Street  expenditure 188, 298 

Cooperation  in  excavation  of  Simplon  Tunnel 39, 047 

New  elementary  schools ^ 159, 473 

Improvements,  advanced  schools 41, 890 

New  furnishings  of  schools 12, 547 

Total 756,582 
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LOCAL .  STRIKES. 


The  trades  union  of  Milan,  called  the  '' Camera  del  Lavoro^'  (cham- 
ber of  labor),  has  lately  issued  its  Moral  and  Financial  Relations,  and 
Balance  for  the  year  1901.  From  this  publication,  1  extract  the  fol- 
lo'wing  summary  of  strikes  during  the  said  year: 


Month. 


■c 

IS 

o 


JmskiaBij 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jun« 

July 

Angiut 

Septemher... 

October 

Noy^nber  ... 
December 

Total... 


7 

4 

2 

3 

5 

6 

9 

8 

15 

11 

10 

12 


92 


i 


860 
74 

170 

671 
12,634 

175 
2,946 
2,916 
2,043 
3,811 
5,649 
1,826 


83,706 


Remilt  of  Btrikes. 


V 


t 

o 


1 

3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
8 
6 
12 
4 
8 
6 


E 

s 


3 
1 


0^ 

t 

S 

u 


3 


58 


3 
1 
2 
2 
4 


16 


1 
1 
8 


12 


LoNnes  caused  by  strikeB. 


Number 
of  days. 


Wages. 


18, 112 

140 

1,370 

2,102 

292,884 

1,417 

27,627 

16,548 

14, 745 

27,808 

60,465 

11,670 


lAre.  o 

46,386 

2K2 

3,782 

6,694 

495,991 

3,743 

61.432 

43,233 

35,696 

64,610 

138,547 

24,158 


434,768  I    928,549 


Subia- 
dies. 


Lire. 
1,010 


50,662 

80S 

1,810 

1,008 

4,094 

8,771 

88,562 

11.027 


112,682 


Annual  AggregKta 
gains. 


Hours. 


24,827 


90,000 


8,700 
33,600 
480,000 
73.800 
94.200 
1,006,500 
14,790 


1,825,917 


Ure. 


18,510 

496 

19,455 

882 

1,438,940 

5,400 

230,882 

227,040 

176,487 

179,645 

7,002,345 


3,300,081 


a  The  value  of  a  lire  is  19.S  cents. 


EXPORTS. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Milan  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1902,  were  valued  at  J2, 610, 330. 64,  or  more  than  those 
for  any  other  corresponding  quarter  in  the  history  of  this  consulate; 
and  the  exports  for  the  Siree  quarters  of  the  calendar  year  1902 
amounted  in  value  to  ^,035,906.39,  which  is  also  a  record. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  last  ten  years: 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1888 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Quarter  ending- 


March  81. 


91,994, 
1.632, 
1,290, 

1.118, 
1,039, 
1,977, 

,  OOOf 

8,846, 
2.094, 
2,783, 


020.92 
146.20 
852.25 
848.99 
029.58 
260.66 
862.64 
960.80 
628.56 
003.87 


June  30. 


91,367, 
1,230. 
1,780, 
602, 
1,031, 
1,689, 
2,684. 
2,620, 
2,376, 
2,642, 


747.31 
831.62 
295.00 
160.25 
172. 12 
562.72 
990.58 
372.94 
465.86 
571.88 


September  30. 


SODD, 

1.137, 
1,523. 
662, 
1,408, 
1,847, 
1.735. 
1,477, 
2.286. 
2,610, 


360.85 
617.94 
155.65 
320.10 
131.06 
444.19 
810.36 
606.52 
366.16 
830.64 


Total. 


84,028, 
4,000, 

4,  d>r4, 

2,278, 
8,478, 
6,464, 
7.269, 
7,844, 
6.756, 
8,086, 


188.08 
606.76 
302.90 
338.34 
332  71 
257.57 
663.63 
830.26 
449.67 
906.89 
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IMPORTS. 

In  regard  to  the  importation  from  the  United  States  into  this  con- 
sular district,  I  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable 
statistics,  and  only  now  have  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  following 
information,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  director  of  the  Milan  customs, 
in  regard  to  the  amount — in  weight  alone — imported  into  the  city  of 
Milan  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1902,  which,  although  very 
incomplete,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  comparison.  Many  goods 
are  not  included  in  this  list,  and  I  presume  that  tne  articles  enumerated 
are  only  some  of  the  more  important  ones. 


Articles. 


Pepper 

Chemical  products 

Rubber  and  rubber  resin  . . .-. 

Colon 

Varnishes 

H Ides  cured , 

Iron  waste  and  iron  and  steel  filings 

Scrap  iron 

Iron  plates 

Copper,  braas,  and  bronze: 

Ornamental  works 

Unclassified  works 

Machines,  boilers,  and  parts  of  machines 

Instruments,  physical,  surgical,  and  precision 
Watches , 


Kilos. 


Pounds. 


180 

286 

806 

674 

484 

1,067 

600 

1,102 

500 

1.102 

61 

184 

38,240 

84.804 

648 

1,418 

834 

786 

89 

86 

649 

1,210 

8,255 

18.199 

4,287 

9.841 

287 

633 

The  articles  which  are  cleared  at  the  customs  at  the  ports  of  arrival  do  not  figure  in  this  list. 
FOREIGN   ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  LOCAL  JOURNALS. 

Local  technical  journals  contain  many  full-page  and  half -page  adver- 
tisements of  foreign  manufacturers  relating  to  machinery  of  all  kinds. 
The  maiority  of  these  are  of  German  and  Swiss  houses  which  are  rep- 
resented here,  but  there  are  other  foreign  concerns  which  advertise 
their  goods  direct  from  headouarters. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  novel  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  pop- 
ular daily  paper  of  Milan.  In  a  space  of  7  by  7i  incnes  were  grouped 
100  names  and  addresses  (with  brief  references  to  class  of  goods)  of 
German  manufacturers  and  commercial  houses.  There  were  63  head 
lines  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  classifying  the  trades  under  which 
the  trade  addresses  appear.  Over  the  space  was  printed  in  large  type 
''Table  of  addresses  of  reliable  manufacturers  and  commercial  firms. 
Please  keep  this  list."  The  cost  of  such  an  announcement  can  not  be 
much,  while  in  itself  it  forms  a  comprehensive  guide. 

SALES  OF  AMERICAN  (K)ODS. 

How  to  facilitate  sales  of  American  goods  is  a  subject  which  should 
be  well  studied  by  manufacturers  who  wish  to  supply  the  foreign 
markets. 

With  practical  buyers,  the  difficulties  of  calculation  in  varying 
measurements  and  weights  have  possibly  been  removed  by  experience, 
but  facilities  for  transport  have  not  yet  been  found.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  freight  from  an  American  seaport  to 
an  Italian  one,  but  Italian  shipping  agents  are  usually  able  to  make  a 
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? [notation  only  after  correspondence  with  their  American  agents,  and 
or  each  fresh  shipment  the  same  ground  has  to  be  gone  over  again,  as 
the  agent  will  not  establish  a  precedent.  Even  with  the  experienced 
buyer,  this  proves  an  obstacle  which  might  be  loasened  by  exporters 
quoting  their  ^oods  f.  o.  b.  Genoa,  when  dealing  with  Milan  firms, 
^or  an  inexperienced  buyer  or  small  purchaser,  the  undertaking  is  a 
serious  one,  and  he  is  usually  amazed  to  find  how  much  the  transpor- 
tation expenses  have  increased  the  cost  of  his  small  import. 

The  most  objectionable  and  at  the  same  time  apparently  unnecessary 
expense  is  that  which  arises  from  the  goods  passing  through  so  many 
hands,  thus  multiplying  the  attendant  costs  at  each  port  until  the  sum 
to  be  pjaid  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods  received. 
For  this  reason,  goods  sola  to  Milan  should  be  sent  through  a  shipping 
a^ent  who  is  in  a  position  to  handle  the  matter  straight  through,  and 
if  this  were  arranged  by  the  American  seller,  he  would  be  conferring 
a  benefit  on  the  Italian  buyer  which  the  latter  would  know  how  to 
fmpreciate.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  several 
American  export  journals,  in  quoting  approximate  freights  from  New 
York  to  Genoa,  give  figures  which  they  suggest  can  be  taken  by  the 
foreign  purchaser  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  These  figures  are  so  much 
below  the  price  paid  here  that,  were  they  accepted  oy  a  prospective 
buyer,  he  would  be  greatly  misled. 

It  is  when  dealing  with  small  articles  or  samples  that  this  annoyance 
is  most  manifest.  A  merchant  wishing  to  import  requires  samples. 
He  is  not  unwilling  to  pay  for  these  when  of  value,  but  the  extra  cost 
incurred  in  freight  and  the  handling  by  dififerent  forwarding  agents 
brings  up  the  price  far  beyond  anything  ever  contemplated.  On  the 
next  occasion,  ne  seems  to  prefer  getting  his  samples  from  a  European 
country,  within  a  few  days,  at  very  little  expense,  and  with  possibly  a 
prompt  visit  from  a  traveler  anxious  to  make  a  deal  with  him  and  ready 
to  give  him  every  encouragement. 

The  credit  question  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  Business  here  is 
not  done  on  a  cash  basis,  and  if  we  insist  too  strenuously  on  trying  to 
introduce  it,  other  countries  will  continue  to  take  the  orders.  The 
system  among  merchants  here  is  that  of  credit,  and  bills  at  three  to 
twelve  months  are  readilj  accepted.  For  a  first  order,  it  is  usual  to 
pay  cash,  but  when  relations  are  established,  customers  expect  facili- 
ties and  if  these  are  not  accorded,  they  are  forced,  even  against  their 
will,  to  place  their  orders  elsewhere.  Great  precaution  should  be 
exercised  as  to  whom  credit  can  be  given,  but  wnen  once  the  financial 
standing  of  a  firm  is  satisfactorily  established,  orders  can  be  obtained 
and  business  done  which  otherwise  must  inevitably  be  lost. 

Wm.  Jabvis,  Consvl. 
Milan,  October  28,  1902. 


NAPIiBS. 


Statistics  recently  published  show  that  the  exports  from  Naples  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1901  exceeded  those  of  1900  by  $251,491, 
and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1901  exceeded 
those  of  1900  by  $2,044,962.    The  following  table,  showing  the  total 
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value  of  all  articles  exported  from  and  imported  to  Naples  in  the 
trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1901,  is  submitted: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom  . . . 

France 

United  States 

South  America 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary  ... 

Germany  

Africa 

Turkey 

Spain 

Holland 

Greece 

Switzeriand 

Russia 

Roumania 

Norway  and  Sweden 
other  countries 

Total 


Exports. 

Imports. 

93,181,995 

$5,870,902 

1,641,957 

1,788,041 

1,678,782 

5,463,634 

465,206 

449,601 

518,936 

212,291 

207,381 

531,539 

372,842 

1,146,659 

288,462 

1,197,996 

191,930 

93,286 

707,331 

418,407 

86,231 

189,818 

154,531 

445,908 

38,538 

94,653 

97,666 

56,583 

20,804 

2,833,924 

21,(157 

4,176,637 

16,989 

138,869 

112,820 

441,207 

9,773,458 

25,498,450 

The  following  is  the  return  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  and 
import  from  and  to  Naples  for  the  year  1901: 

Exports  and  import4<f  1901. 


Articles. 


Wine,  oil,  and  spirits galls. 

Drugs,  colonials,  and  tobacco tons. 

Chemicals,  medicines,  and  perfumery do. . 

Colors  and  dyes do. . 

Hemp,  flax,  and  manufactiu'es  of do. . 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of do. . 

Wool,  nair,  and  manufactures  of do. . 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of do. . 

Timber  and  straw do. . 

Paper  and  books do.. 

Curricry do. . 

Metals'. do.. 

Stone,  earthenware,  and  glass do. . 

Ccreais do. . 

Live  animals  and  animal  produce do. . 

Sundries do. . 

Precious  metal  and  specie pounds. 


Total. 


Export  J4, 1901. 


Quantity. 


1,465,657 

749 

3,382 

5 

4,714 

1,886 

685 

33 

■    2,703 

6,057 

644 

610 

7,041 

34,856 

1,319 

23 


Value. 


$487, 

94, 

476, 

6. 

l.Oa'i. 

518, 

252, 

826. 

134. 

407, 

535, 

192, 

86, 

2.200, 

2,912. 

la^. 


Imports,  1901. 


Quantity. 


609 
537 
912 
496  , 

st;7 

^^ 
810 
109 
009 
019 
787 
324 
906 
145 
422 
957 


2,946.811 

3,296 

12.583 

6,305 

1.138 

9,027 

322 

18 

25,351 

3,985 

8, 144 

2;^,  616 

294,893 

2M.400 

9,324 

280 


9,773,474 


Value. 


roo.957 

80(),637 

1.415.694 

4*27,843 

218,510 

2, 249,  m> 

490,232 

143,314 

532,663 

822,114 

1,&19,  156 

2,269,030 

2.5:51,118 

9,711,377 

l,7^'«s.;ui6 

209,148 

18,818 


25,488,172 


1  regret  my  inability  to  furnish  statistics  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1902,  as  these  returns  are  prepared  annually  and  are  not 
made  public  until  1903.  However,  I  append  a  list  of  declared  export 
returns  to  the  United  States  during  that  period: 


Ariicles. 


Argols 

Artichokes 

BillUrd  chalk 

Ball  woolen  goods 

Bronzes 

Books 

Carpets 

Carpet  wool 

Coral 

Cheese 

Chestnuts 

Cotton  yam 

Drawings 

Decorated  earthenware 


Value. 


$603.43 

1,395.39 

138.96 

405.65 

4,243.07 

147.48 

8,313.62 

13,194.66 

1,956.92 

75,519.65 

1,137.22 

26.14 

386.00 

331.31 


Articles. 


Value. 


Earthenware 

Filberts 

Furniture 

Garlic 

Gloves 

Goatskins 

Glycerin 

Hiiius 

Huricot  beans  — 

Hazelnuts 

Homp 

Hoijseholtl  effects 

HiiiiDin  Imir 

Jewelry 


$1. 
12. 

6, 
12. 
28, 
15. 
14. 

5. 

1, 

41, 

10, 
1, 


033.52 

180. 56 
16(x45 
167.  .Sti 
88-1.  Hi 
799. 25 

354.38 
851. 5u 
162.  W 
629.  ^ 
1 19. 5S 
191. 73 
324.27 
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Articles. 


Lard 

Uoorice 

Lupins 

Majolica 

Macaroni 

Marble 

Medicine  specialties 

MiscellaneoUH 

Mufdcal  instruments 

Oil 

Oil  paintings 

Olive  oil 

Oliyes 

Onions 

Oriental  rugs 

Paste 

Pastels 

Paintings 

Picture 

Personal  effects 

Peppers 

Preserves  

Returned  American  goods 
Scrap  iron 


$772.10 

2,796.91 

3,143.06 

4,778.08 

2,261.08 

424.60 

189.  M 

17,019.21 

1,611.81 

5,740.15 

1,121.61 

20.987.06 

430.64 

5,806.98 

140.82 

6,802.28 

807.44 

218.76 

982.37 

1,613.93 

657.65 

5,276.24 

131.24 

199.95 


Articles. 


Sausages . 

Seeds  

Shirtings. 
Silk 


Snuff 

Soap 

Soapstock 

Sulphur  oil 

Statue 

Saltflsh 

Sculpturing  machine 

Shoes 

Skins 

Tartar 

Tomato  paste 

Tapestries 

Terra  cotta 

Wall  paper 

Walnuts 

Water  colors 

Wine 

Works  of  art 


Value. 


«7,.523.79 

156.78 

200.84 

12,043.20 

1,113.60 

397.71 

51,539.56 

37,405.75 

193.00 

499.87 

996.65 

308.80 

12,963.88 

194,741.69 

2,674.19 

1,362.77 

629.09 

252.42 

936.05 

1,861.38 

22,035.14 

705.22 


Total. 


689,277.11 


As  of  interest  in  considering  the  imports  and  exports,  1  give  a  return 
of  the  shipping  of  the  port  of  Naples  for  the  year  1901: 


Nationality. 


ENTERED. 

British 

Italian 

French 

German 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Other  nationalities 


Total 

Total  1900 


CLEARED. 


British 

Italian 

French 

German 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Other  nationalities. 

Total 

Total  1900.... 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

10 

958 

872 

706,668 

382 

707,626 

3,248 

128,824 

1,419 

1,221,256 

4,667 

1,360,080 

8 

233 

214 

241.221 

222 

241,454 

8 

306 

244 

289,306 

247 

289, 611 

4 

859 

87 

85,609 

41 

86,468 

2 

857 

11 

9,776 

13 

10, 1.33 

318 

569,588 

318 

569,538 

8,275 

131,536 

2,615 

8,073,374 

5,890 

3,204,910 

3,480 

1.50,835 

2,644 

3,185,070 

6,124 

8,336,914 

8 

723 

867 

694,558 

375 

696,281 

8,245 

128,584 

1,423 

1,220,876 

4,668 

1,849,459 

8 

233 

214 

241,221 

222 

241,454 

3 

305 

243 

288,085 

246 

288,340 

3 

550 

37 

35,609 

40 

36,159 

2 

867 

11 

9,776 

13 

10,133 

1 

89 

314 

565,848 

315 

565,937 

8,270 

130,841 

2,609 

8,065,922 

5,879 

3, 186, 763 

3,411 

145,562 

2,635 

3,176,709 

6,046 

3,821,271 

A  table  of  the  highest  and  lowest  monthly  rate  of  exchange  on 
London,  and  of  premium  on  gold  during  the  year  1901  follows: 


Month. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Rate  of  exchange. 

Premium 
perc 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

26.  di 

26.30 

6.97 

26.70 

26.57 

6.00 

26.58 

26.53 

6.50 

26.54 

26.51 

6.42 

26.54 

26.46 

6.42 

26.53 

26.81 

5.42 

26.38 

26.25 

4.64 

26.80 

26.24 

4.45 

26.24 

25.98 

3.74 

25.97 

25.66 

3.30 

26.81 

25.62 

2.80 

25.66 

25.60 

2.09 

Lowest. 


Lire. 
5.42 
5.38 
5.85 
5.32 
6.34 
4.43 
4.30 
4.14 
3.06 
2.20 
2.11 
1.45 
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LABOBATOBY. 

Importers  of  wines  and  spirits  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  laboratory 
is  about  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Naples  custom-house 
to  test  the  wines  and  spirits  imported  into  this  harbor,  so  that  the 
duty  may  be  assessed  upon  them  here  instead  of  having  a  sample 
bottle  sent  to  Rome.  Tne  delays  incurred  by  sending  samples  to 
Rome  have  been  exceedingly  vexatious  to  importers,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  congratulation  t&it  they  will  be  done  away  with. 

NICKEL  CUBBENCY. 

Another  change  has  been  made  in  the  Italian  coinage.  This  time  a 
25-centesimo  nickel  piece  has  been  issued  in  place  of  the  20-centesimo 
nickel  piece,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn.  A  10-centesimo  nickel  piece 
will  also  be  coined.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  decrease  the  circulation  of 
copper,  which,  owing  to  its  weight  and  size,  is  a  source  of  considerable 
inconvenience. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

At  present,  there  are  seven  lines  of  steamships  having  a  regular 
service  between  Naples  and  New  York — North  German  Lloyd,  Ham- 
burg-American, Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  La  Veloce,  Anchor, 
Fabre,  and  Prince.  A  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  Dominion 
Line  in  instituting  a  service  between  Naples  and  Boston. 

A.  H.  Byington,  Consul. 

Naples,  August  28,  1902. 


PAIiEBMO. 

IMPOBTS. 

The  total  of  imports  from  various  countries  during  1901  was 
$6,729,446.  against  ?5,000,156  in  1900,  an  increase  of  $729,290,  most 
of  which  snould  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported  from 
the  United  States  alone  during  1901  was  $1,416,107,  against  $776,761 
imported  during  1900,  an  increase  of  $639,346. 

This  increase  is  derived  principally  from  tobacco,  which  in  1901 
amounted  to  $987,920,  while  in  1900  it  was  only  $467,406,  and  wheat, 
which  in  1901  amounted  to  $86,310,  while  none  was  imported  during 
1900. 

The  other  articles  which  are  usually  imported  into  Palermo  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  the  following  m  1901:  Petroleum,  $121,814 
(in  1900,  $106,176);  timber,  $96,480  (in  1900,  $92,820);  lard,  $62,826 
(in  1900,  $66,844);  dry  or  smoked  fish,  $17,269  (in  1900,  $10,470). 

EXPOBTS. 

The  total  of  goods  exported  to  various  countries  during  1901  was 
$6,893,993,  against  $6,470,780  in  1900,  an  increase  of  $423,213. 

The  countries  to  which  goods  were  exported  during  1901  in  a 
greater  quantity  than  in  the  preceding  year  were  the  tmited  States, 
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with  an  increase  of  $534,548;  England,  $387,090,  and  France. 
^85,907;  while  the  countries  to  which  merchandise  was  consigned 
in  a  smaJler  amount  than  in  1900  were  Austria,  with  a  decrease  of 
$677,624,  and  Germanv,  of  $131,667. 

The  increase  to  the  tfnited  States  was  principally  caused  by  green 
fruit,  sumac,  and  olive  oil,  the  value  or  whicli  in  1901  amounted 
to  $758,309,  $264,629,  and  $226,796,  respectively,  while  in  1900  it  was 
only  $548,030,  $194,145,  and  $59,808. 

The  increase  to  England  was  principally  caused  by  sumac,  green 
fruit,  tartar,  and  essence  (oil  of  orange  and  lemon),  the  value  of  which 
in  1901  amounted  to  $603,519,  $398,296,  $183,532,  and  $111,680, 
respectively,  while  in  1900  it  was  only  $467,813,  $170,884,  $147,370, 
and  $96,880,  respectively. 

The  increase  to  France  was  principally  due  to  sumac,  olive  oil,  and 
dry  fruits  (almonds,  nuts,  etc.),  the  value  of  which  in  1901  amounted 
to  $442,190,  $117,651,  and  $101,106,  respectively,  while  in  1900  it  was 
only  $337,625,  $42,648,  and  $23,554. 

The  decrease  to  Austria  was  exclusively  due  to  wine,  the  value 
of  which  in  1901  amounted  only  to  $652,638.  while  in  1900  it  was 
$1,340,458. 

The  decrease  to  Germany  was  caused  by  sumac,  which  in  1901 
amounted  only  to  $79,763,  while  in  the  preceding  year  it  amounted  to 
$237,285.  The  decrease  in  the  total  of  goods  exported  to  that  country 
continues,  although  there  were  exported  in  1901  dry  fruits  (almonds, 
nuts,  etc.),  for  a  value  of  $102,276,  while  the  same  goods  exported  in 
1900  amounted  only  to  $27,254. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  several 

goods  exported  to  the  United  States,  as  given  in  this  statement,  from 
lose  given  in  the  table  of  declared  exports. 

James  Johnston,  Con^. 
Palebmo,  September  5,  1902. 


Principal  articles  imported  into  Palennjo,  and  value  thereof ^  by  cmmtrieSf  in  1901. 


Articleg. 


SpiritB,  oUs^  and  drinkaJUes. 


Water,  mineral 

Wine,  common: 

In  caslcB 

In  bottles 

Beer: 

In  canks 

In  bottles 

Spirit: 

Pure,  in  casks 

Sweetened,  iii  casks. . 

Sweetened,  in  bottles 
Oil: 

Fish,  raw 

Olive 

Flaxseed 

Heavy,  mineral 

Petroleum 

Essence  of  clove 


Total 


Austria. 


91,302 
18 


42 
1,966 

945 

""'248 


900 


5,406 


England. 


$348 


212 


289 
194 


11,037 
220 


300 


12,560 


France. 


9644 

806 
5,742 


810 
1,944 

44 


78 

8,616 

22 


12,701 


Ger- 
many. 


$6 
290 


2,021 

117 

287 

48 


400 
'966' 


4,069 


United 
States. 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


864 
121,814 


122,178 


a  911,418 


90 
95 


99 
fr8,529 


«7,236 
d3.088 


25,555 


a  Turkey.  99,498;  Greece.  91,878. 
5  Spain,  93,060;  Tunis,  9469. 


e  Russia. 

d  Russia,  93,062. 


Total. 


91,946 

11,748 
6,380 

42 
4,188 

1,152 

931 

2,429 

143 

3,529 

11,110 

11,836 

124,924 

2,100 

182,458 
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Principal  articles  impaiied  irUo  PcUemiOy  and  value  thereof ,  by  counirieSf  in  1901 — Cont'd. 


Arlicles. 

Austria. 

England. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Oolaniala,  groceries,  and  tobacco. 
Coffee 

•7,654 

20 

6 

«2,967 

93,013 

11,058 

a$58,374 

173,066 
20 

Chicory,  crround 

Sugar 

756 

80 

842 

Glucose,  liquid 

84 

84 

SweetH 

648 

291 

$82 

82 
200 

1,003 

Condensed  milk 

40 

240 

Tea  blKCuits 

292 

292 

Milk  flour 

80 

440 
1,877 
2,738 

520 

Cocoa,  in  nieces 

1,892 
170 
242 

6,412 
265 

8,769 

ClnnftTnoTl r  T  - , 

147 

3,065 

Cloves 

242 

Pepper  and  plinento  .  -. 

896 

«»15,288 

22,596 

Tea 

265 

Mustard  in  powder 

76 

76 

Tobacco,  leaf 

987,920 

987,920 

Ciears 

90 

90 

Total 

7,720 

18,684 

4,276 

1,869 

987,952 

79,119 

1,094,069 

Chemical  products,  drugs,  resin, 
and  perfumes. 

Acids 

111 

87 
220 

12,956 

2,400 

108 

19,852 

844 

1,440 

90 

86,567 

148 

279 
40 

643 

675 

Ammonia 

260 

Potash  and  caustic  soda,  im- 
pura 

811 

3,835 

18,244 

Salts  oi  quinine 

2,400 

Oxide 

909 
4,822 
6,152 

864 

2,183 
7,744 

3,150 

Carbonate 

1,604 
8,166 
2,429 

33,922 

Chlorides 

9,652 

Nitrate 

4,733 

Borax 

90 

Sulphate 

16 

6,617 

3,263 

1,336 
•        147 

97,799 

Taiiar 

147 

Cream  of  tartar 

665 

066 

Bromine  and  iodine 

450 

264 

18,040 

756 

450 

Ammoniacal  salts 

93 
721 
360 

13 
457 

668 

860 

ParafQn 

10,047 

29,265 

Chemical  products  not  named . 

396 

1,062 

8,132 

Qunpowder 

480 

480 

Licorice  roots 

2,764 

2,764 

Herbs,  medicinal,  cassia  and 
tamarinds 

845 

950 
300 

1,295 

Manna  

300 

S3 

83 

Medicinal  articles  not  named . 

262 

216 

20O 

6 

600 

1,080 

180 

216 

864 

Medicaments,    compounded, 
wines 

200 

GTJTnfl. .      .    

288 
550 

2,291 
700 
240 

22 
900 
120 

1,414 

4,021 

Soap 

1,000 

3,760 
1,440 

Perfpme? 

Total 

2,043 

147,841 

11,228 

28,972 

15,204 

20,198 

219,981 

Colors  and  materials  for  dyeing 
and  tanning. 

Woods,  roots,  and  herbs  for 
dyeing  and  tanning 

7,655 

6,370 

85 

120 

0158,280 
d2,824 
d  1,160 

172,306 

Colors 

1,476 
4,040 

2,011 
120 
126 
176 

180 

6,896 
6,600 

Varnish 

160 

Pencils 

126 

Ink 

480 
60 

666 

Blacking,  shoe,  of  bone,  not 
named  - 

210 

460 

Total 

8,025 

5,516 

7,115 

2,613 

162,264 

185,533 

Hemp,   linen,  jute,  and  other 
fibrous  ivgeiabks,  excluding 
cotton. 

Hemp,  linen,  vegetable  hair, 
raw 

1,264 

7,836 

^86,182 
/860 

46,282 
360 

Cordage  and  ropes 

o  Brazil,  $57,776. 

l>  Brazil,  $7,672;  British  India,  $7,616. 

cOf  which  $152,360  waA  for  Icntisk  from  Tunis  used  for  the  adulteration  of  sumac. 

d  Holland. 

''Tunis,  $81,384;  Switzerland,  $4,191;  Belgium.  $607. 

/Belgium. 
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J^ntidpal  articles  imported  into  Palermo,  and  value  thereof,  by  caardries,  in  1901 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 

Austria. 

En|{land. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Hemp,   Unen,  jute,  and  other 
fSbrwu    vegetable*   exduding 
cotton— Continued. 

Yanu  ol  hemp  and  linen 

fcH40 
112 

1,480 

2,210 

360 

12,100 

1168 

13,106 
112 

Textures  of  lute,  velvety 

Textures  of  flax,   bleached, 
dyed,  smooth,  worked 

1,480 
2,672 
6,000 

»5,772 
656 
240 

1,110 
400 
480 

9,842 

Bam.  sewed 

9400 

•8,632 

10,000 
7,080 

Other  sewed  articles 

Total 

5,032 

13,516 

14,504 

2,158 

400 

40,174 

75.784 

Cotton. 
Cotton  yams 

400 

400 

800 

Yams,  llama 

240 
3,712 

240 

Tissuesz 

Bleached,  dyed,  stamped, 
smooth,  worked,  muslin. 
Waxed 

22,156 

3,02-1 

96 

6, 181 

89 

540 

2,784 

8,584 

4,176 
3,024 

580 
144 

41,992 
6,192 
1,536 

9,263 
89 

Polished ' 

471 

1,440 
2,041 

Velvets,  dyed,  printed,  com- 
mon and  fine 

1,570 

Knit  sroods 

Laces  and  tulles 

',540 
102 

4, 752 

1,168 

1,080 

Galloons  and  ribbons 

102 

Cotton  tissues,  mixed  with  si]  k 
or  wool 

4.:vs 

5H4 

1,980 

1, 4r»o 

396 
292 

11,484 

Sewed  goods 

b84 

292 

4,380 

Total 

10.462 

34, 926 

3,9-13 

19,027 

7,784 

1,016 



77.158 



Wool  and  hair. 
Bristled  hair 

• 

156 

156 

Animal  hair,  raw - 

o  1,760 
519 

1,760 

Tissues    of    wool,    carded, 

combed,  printed 

Blankets 

27,712 

40,875 

26,673 

31,002 

164 

3,100 

1,320 

1,039 

127,820 
164 

Carpets 

Sewed  articles 

800 
330 

4,800 
1,980 

1,900 
660 

10,600 

330 

330 

4,950 

Total 

28,  M2 

47,655 

29,233 

35,742 

1,369 

2.609 

145,450 

sak. 

Tissues: 

Silk,  black,  colored,  plain, 
worked 

I.TjOO 
1,600 

6,000 
2,400 
3,500 

l,i)00 
4,800 

9,000 

Mixed,  black,  colored 
plain,  worked 

8,800 

Velvets: 

Silk  

3,500 
3,840 

Mixed 

1,920 

960 

960 

Laces  and  tulles 

2,240 

940 

2,900 

2,240 

Galloons  and  ribbons 

■«■••••■•■ 

MO 

Sewed  articles 

1,450 

•      1,450 

5,800 

Total 

5,020 

2,410 

17,980 

8,710 

34,120 

Wood  and  straw. 
Timber 

203,356 

925 

250 

96,840 

6  21,826 

0  112 

60 

322.835 

Roots  for  brushes 

112 

Cork,  raw 

60 

Casks  with  iron  boons 

3,792 

14,490 

42 

160 

120 

8,792 

Furniture 

2,988 
126 
480 
120 

547 

70 

240 

360 

7,660 

1,245 

42 

560 

600 

547 
168 

19,817 

Utensils,  wood 

488 

Mercery  of  wood 

1,440 

Bicycles  (22  in  number) 

Automobiles  (8  in  number) . . . 

120 

■'di*666' 

440 
273 
168 

1.820 
8,560 

Reeds  and  rushes 

240 
975 
552 

680 

Basket-makers'  works 

312 

117 
732 

1,677 

Rone  of  ^narto 

1,452 

Total 

222,271 

4,639 

9,876 

4,214 

97,315 

28,878 

362,198 

a  Tunis. 


b  Roumania. 


c  Greece. 


d  Tunis. 
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Principal  articles  imported  into  Palermo y  and  value  thereof  ,  by  countries,  in  1901 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Boola  and  paper. 

Paper: 

White,  ruled  or  not  ruled, 

in  envelopes 

Colored,  guilded,  wall 

Wrapping 

Blanks,  lithographs,  and  labels 
Pasteboards,  oroinary 
board 


Paper  and  paste 
Books  of  any  kind 


articles. 


Total 


J7{de8,  «Hn«,  and  fun. 

Skins  or  hides: 

€rude,  dry,  ox  and  cow  . . . 

Calf,  goat,  tanned,  var- 
nished  

Gloves,  skin 

Boots  and  shoes 

Belting 

Articles  of  leather  not  named. 
Valises 


Total 


Mineral*^  metalt,  and  articlea 
therectf. 

Scoriffi 

Iron  scraps 

Cast  iron: 

In  pigs 

Wrought 

Iron: 

In  bars  and  rods 

In  sheets 

In  rails 

In  pipes 

Forged 

Of  second  manufacture 

Steel  springs 

Iron,  sheets  of,  covered  with 

tin 

Usual  utensils  and  instruments 

Iron  utensil,  burnished 

Needles  and  pins 

Brass,  copper,  bronze,  worked  . 

Metallic  ussues 

Nickel  in  cubes  and  worked  . . 
Lead: 

In  pigs 

In  type 

Pewter 

Zinc: 

In  pigs 

Worked 

Guns,  complete 

Revolvers 

Boilers  and  supplies 

Apparatus  for  warming,  dis- 
tilling, etc 

Scientlnc  instruments 

Railway  cars 

Silver  articles 

Watches  and  clocks 


Total 


Austria. 


$39 
704 


2,600 
9,834 
1,400 


14,677 


206 
2,100 


2,806 


12 


1,100 
8,410 


1,647 


216 


4,840 
"8,"966' 


1,330 

"iu 


England. 


1960 
1,184 


600 


1,600 
100 


4,844 


9,612 

840 
860 


860 
262 


11,824 


1,164 
107 

18,062 
12,264 

6,260 

10,660 

800 

4,944 

272 

10,727 

11 

40,920 
2,160 


14,012 


1,078 


637 


11,460 


13,600 


69,820 

966 
2,400 


2,400 


46,209  I    188,619 


France. 


1392 
2,272 


600 

9 

1,000 

1,600 


6,778 


12,761 
6,880 


126 


18,767 


266 
8 


8,068 
248 


4,886 


466 


1,488 

"mo" 


490 


100 

1,200 

60 

1,320 

368 
4,800 


18,321 


Ger- 
many. 


168 
2,976 

682 
1,000 

768 
1,900 

300 


United 
States. 


168 


100 


7,684 


168 


8,444 
87,860 


660 


126 
880 


91,820 


122 
726 

4,770 

767 

16,332 

216 

7,288 

24,378 

189 


2,904 
220 
400 
16,244 
144 
280 


612 
1,890 

786 

2,966 

628 

464 

U,2S0 


6,200 


400 


97,916 


6,166 
210 


700 


6,076 


1,176 
1,860 


872 


1,284 

368 

8,900 


800 


1,600 


10,860 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


1400 
100 


600 


a86,884 
210 


86,044 


879 
60 


b 19, 062 

7.060 

010,168 

d82,160 

«6,724 


/84,748 
174 


1,008 

132 

66,600 

620 


420 


MS,  640 

96,724 

160 

7,830 

782 

400 

1,020 


196,711 


a  British  India,  920,623;  Africa,  97,790;  Argentine  Republic,  t3,731,  etc. 

i>  Holland. 

0  Holland,  S9.671:  Belgium,  9487. 

d  Belgium.  978,840;  Holland,  93,320. 

« Belgium,  95,644. 

/Belgium,  918,176;  Holland,  921,678. 

9  Belgium. 


Total. 


91,607 

7,186 

632 

4,800 

10,611 
6,800 
2,000 


82,886 


66,912 
96,600 


1,260 
860 
604 
880 


166,826 


1,788 
177 

18,174 
86.190 

20,708 
21,476 
98,292 
10,884 
8,786 
77,196 
824 

40,920 

6,744 

362 

6,000 

87,076 

144 

9,800 

1,073 

612 

8.920 

766 

17,267 

8,736 

1.062 

96,610 

2,116 
27,200 
1,020 
2,400 
2,000 


668,636 
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Principal  artideB  imported  into  Palermo^  and  value  thereof,  Ity  couiUries,  in  1901 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


SUmem,  eariKpotbtry,  gUu$,and 
eryMoL 


Colored  earths 

Liitbogntphic  stones 

Stones  sJid  earths,  other , 

Cement  and  chalk,  hydraulic . 

Bricks 

Coid 

Terra  ootta  of  all  other  kinds 

Iron  clay  (grte; 

Majolica,  whUe 

Earthenware,  white  and  col- 
ored  

Porcelain,  white  and  colored. 

Plates  of  glass  and  crystal 

Works  of  glass  and  crystal ... 

Bottles,  common 

Demijohns 

Glasswork  (cut  as  gems) 


Total 


OeretUt, 


Aotir 
table 


patte,  and  vege- 
produet». 


Wheat 

Oats 

Malae,  yellow 

Dry  legumes 

Otner  grains. 

Canary  seed 

Potatoes.. 

Wheat  floor 

Macaroni 

Feculas 

Starch,  in  boxes 

Dates 

Walnuti 

Preserred  vegetableo 

Besameseed 

Seeds,  not  oleaginous  — 

Patanoll 

Other  vegetable  products 


iy>tal 


AnimaU,  and  producU  thereaj. 
Hones,  mules,  and  asses  (16 


in  number) . 
i,h 


Oxen,  cows,  bulls,  and  calves 

(860  in  number) 

Cattle  (29  in  number) 

Swine  of  more  than  20  kilo- 
grams (126  in  number) 

Meat,  salted  or  smoked 

Fowls,  alive 

Intestines,  salt 

Fish: 

Fresh 

Dry  and  smoked 

Salted 

Preserved  in  tins 

Cheese 

Eggs  of  fowls 

Laid 

Stearic  acid 

Oleic  acid  (pleina) 

Stearic  candles 

Wax,  white,  worked 

Olue 

Strong 

Ftoh  

Sponges,  common.  law 

Fertmsen 


Total 


Austria. 


S19 


26 
162 


486 
1,860 


4012 
771 


96 


7,880 


England.   Prance. 


114 
'2,096" 


2,714 

816,463 

399 

6 

267 

496 

150 

217 

1,106 

72 


822,978 


32,338 


338 


78 


820 
20,786 


64 


63,864 


6,668 
66 


106 


6,741 


400 
792 


640 

195 
780 


2,707 


Ger- 
many. 


United 
States. 


S127 


•33 

96 


I 


8 
10,380 


693 
12 


240 
360 
392 
3,264 
747 
8 


16.231 


18 
18 


300 

1,770 

965 

11,821 

375 


16,398 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


86 


Total. 


1,680 


3C 


2,545 

68 


S193 

96 

2,109 

10,380 

2, 714 

817,158 

1,2?2 

72 

257 

1,470 

4.140 

4,119 

20,270 

1,966 

8 

96 


4,3:J4  I      8ri6,321 


I 


$86,310  !al,180,452 
b6,6'20 


93 

24 

324 

156 


330 

601 

4,160 


264 
890 


6.246 


60 

858 


918 


21,361 


226 
8,442 


720 
"48 


80,786 


1,176 


90 

18,656 

2,296 

270 


246 


560 


2,052 


300 
*23' 


22.810 


486 
180 


1,200 


4,723 


86,310 


«-51,168 
d  36, 366 
744  ; 
2,301  I 


16 

4,224 

2,379 

«•  13,992 

420 

22 

2,457 

117 


264 


1,266,762 

6,620 

51.168 

68,704 

744 

2,304 

338 

93 

40 

10, 176 

8,536 

13.992 

750 

526 

6,937 

20,961 

264 

706 


1,301,645     1,464,623 


7,479 


17,269 


62,825 


77,681 


1,660 

9,602 
81 

1,000 


1,144 
176 

3,960 


2,980 


/41, 132 

8,282 


8,100 


912,000 
20 


90.087 


1,660 

9,602 
81 

1,000 

7,742 

1,144 

176 

3,960 
38,610 

2,980 

1,176 
41,692 

8,232 
63,150 
19,476 
18,656 

2,781 
990 

196 

3,000 

12,000 

91 


228,  (>94 


o  Russia. 

*  Turkey. 

«Turkey,  919,162,  Russia,  832,016. 


d  Ruraia,  $26,384;  Roumanla,  17,676,  etc. 
'Tunis. 


/Rumia,  $34,188 
g  Qreece. 
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COMMERCIAL  BELATIOKS — ^ANNUAL  BEP0RT8. 


Principal  articles  imported  into  Palermo,  and  value  thereof ,  by  countries,  in  1901 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 

Austria. 

England. 

Fiance. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Sundry  ariidea. 
Mercery,  common  and  fine,  toys 

•8,760 

92,660 

t8,840 

910,560 

800 

9,750 

660 

SI,  920 

t24,640 

Fans,  flihe  and  ordinary ..'...'.. 

800 

Pianos.  UDricrht 

8,900 
880 

910 
660 

$890 
990 

308 

14,950 

India  rubber  in  ribbons 

2,640 

Isolated  electric  threads  and 
cords  

306 

Caps 1 

78 
795 

78 

Hats: 

Ladies' 

795 

Men's - 

726 

725 

Umbrellas,  silk 

278 

278 

Total 

9,990 

8,286 

6,288 

22,048 

1,920 

1,688 

46,214 

Comparison  of  imports,  by  countries,  for  the  years  1901  and  1900. 


Total  Imports  from — 


Austria 

England 

France 

Qermany 

United  States 

Other  countries,  viz: 

Russia $1,284,274 

Tunis 214,851 

Belgium 132,668 

Holland 109,448 


Brazil. 

Turkey 

Roumania 

British  colonies. 

Greece 

Switzerland 

Other  countries . 


68,071 
68,660 
40,431 
30,737 
16,696 
12,628 
22,858 


Total. 


1901.' 


$431,852 

1,849,2&4 

206,275 

842,231 

1,415,107 


1,966,717 


5,729,446 


1900. 


$385,866 

1,231,475 

238,201 

432,756 

775,761 


1,936,097 


5,000,156 


Decrease. 


$32,926 
90,525 


Increase. 


$45,986 
117,789 


639,346 


49.620 


729,290 


Principal  articles  exported  from  Palermo,  and  value  thereof,  by  countries,  in  1901, 


Articles. 

Austria. 

England. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

$6,000 

2,052 

60 

United 
Static. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Spiritjt,  oUb,  awl  drinkables. 

Wine: 

Marsala  in  casks. 

$2,928 

649,650 

60 

$6,000 
120 
480 

"•IS 

8,000 
111,680 

$2,464 

1,236 

120 

$2,082 

6,600 

450 

46,170 
226,796 

$19,424 
660,498 

Common,  in  casks 

$840 
540 

Common,  in  bottles 

Oil: 

Sulnhur  or  soao  stock 

1.710 
79,617 

Olive 

446 
16,640 

117,651 
56,000 

16,541 
7,040 

a  7, 439 
617,600 

869,121 

Of  oranire 

105,280 

Of  lemon 

14.060 

126,760 

Total 

669,724 

160,876 

177,471 

31,693 

296,128 

26,419 

1,361,310 

Oolonidls,}ffroceHe$,  and  tobacco. 
Must,  concentrated 

3.581 

3.631 

Mustard  seed 

8,627 
3,888 

8,527 

Tomato  naste. 

226 

946 

1,060 

32,112 
3,360 

0  47,587 

86,837 

Snufl 

3.360 

Total 

225 

946 

12,415 

4,611 

36,472 

47,587 

101.256 

a  Holland. 


h  Belgium. 


c  Tunis,  $23,670;  Malta.  $16,146:  Belgium,  $3,177.  etc. 


EUROPE:   ITALY. 
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Principal  articles  exported  from  Palermo^  and  value  thereof ^  by  countrieSf  in  1901 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 

Au.<itria. 

England. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Chetnieal  products,  drtiy«,  reHn, 
and  perfumea. 

CnT^Hvntktft  of  flndiiim  , . , 

$506 

$606 

Tartar  or  dress  of  wine 

$183,532 
26,400 

$80,635 

a$S8,097 

252,264 

nitr&tA  nf  lime     

1960 

10,812 

$15,336 

53,608 
180 

Licorice  roots 

180 
2,112 

15,800 
1,290 

10,017 

Licorice  iuice 

8.192 

10,900 

935 

998 

640 
5,800 

10,944 

Manna 

5,500 

23,500 
465 

^24,300 
770 

85,800 

Oransre  Deel 

3,460 

liemon  iuice  crude 

957 

11,972 
lOK 

Onms,  indigenous,  raw 

Scan.  Derf umed 

108 

480 
320 

480 

Perfumes  not  alcoholic 

820 

Total 

6,568 

230,957 

60,084 

35,283 

22,733 

68,967 

419,542 

CotoTM  and  materiaUfor  dyeing 
and  tanning. 

Sumac: 

Leaf 

17,100 
29,409 

90,817 
512,702 

240,442 
201,748 

38,469 
41,294 

45,185 
209,444 

<;  114, 836 
d71,34l 

546,349 

Ground 

1,066,938 

Total 

46,509 

608,519 

442,190 

79,763 

254,629 

185,677 

1. 612. 287 

Hemp,  linen,  and  jute. 
Textures,  waxed 

e210 
«90 

210 

Rewwl  articlf*8  (bain>) 

90 

Total 

300 

800 



Cotton. 
Yams 

e88? 

«9,025 
«208 

832 

Textures: 

'Raw,     bleached,     dyed, 
printed 

9,025 
208 

Tarred 

Total 

1 

10,065 

10,065 

' 

••■"•••""•           ■ 

Wool  and  hair. 
Wool,  natural,  raw 

1,680 

8,400 
2,876 

10,080 

Hair,'animal,  raw 

2,376 

Total 

1,680 

10,776 

12,456 

Wood  and  straw. 
Timber ..'. 

31 

/6,864 

«120 

«100 

e400 

81 

Ck>rk  raw 

2.544 

13,712 

22,120 
180 

Furniture 

GO 

Utensils  of  wood,  raw 

100 

Mercery  of  wood 

400 

Bicycles 

140 

140 

CarrlaResof  two  wheels 

« 1,120 

r2,640 
r2i6 

1,120 

Carriage  of  more  than  two 
wheels 

2,610 

Basket-maker's  works 

216 

Total 

2,&44 

60 

13,852 

10, 491 

26,947 

Books  and  paper. 
Rags,  vegetable 

93 

93 

Papei;  white,  not  ruled 

90 
400 

766 

90 

Blanks  and  lithographs 

600 
84 

1,000 

Books,  printed  in  Italian  lan- 
guage  

420 
770 

1,260 
770 

MuflicT  printed,  bound 

Total 

1,283 

684 

1,246 

3,218 

a  Belgium. 

<>  Belgium  $8,900;  Turkey,  $6,700:  Holland,  $5,600,  etc. 

o  Belgium;  $52,251;  Russia,  $51,078;  Holland,  $10,575,  etc. 


d  Holland,  $42,835;  Belgium,  $17,774,  etc. 
e  Tunis. 
/  Russia. 
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OOMMEBCaAL   RELATIONS — ^ANNUAL   BEPOBTS. 


Principal  articles  exported  from  Palermo^  and  value  thereof,  by  countries,  in  1901 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 

Austria. 

England. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Other 
coun- 
tries. 

Total, 

Hifies  and  Mns. 

Skins  or  hides: 

Ox  and  oow.  crude,  dry . . . 

180,429 
9,408 
4,<S8 

890,429 

9.408 

4,433 

4,457 

500 

T/Amh.  cmde.  dry 

Kid.  crude,  dry 

Horse,  crude,  dry 

84,467 

Hfti^em r  -  - 

8600 

Total 

44,270 

4,457 

500 

49,227 

Minerala,  metals,  and  artldes 
thereof. 

Cast  iron.  In  Diss 

88 

60 

420 

33 

Iron  of  second  manufacture. . . 

50 

Sheets  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

8612 
579 

848 

1,880 
579 

Copper  or  brass  scraps 

Copper  or  bnuvt  in  works  not 
nHm^. 

1,122 

1,122 
88 

Lead,  in  pIrs 

88 
129 

Zinc: 

In  pigs 

129 

In  works  not  named 

416 
278 

416 

Machines  and  supplies 

984 

t2,289 

2,646 

Total 

84 

1,408 

848 

2,289 

2,814 

6,448 

StoneSf  earth,  pottery,  glass, 
and  crystal. 

Marble 

72 

4,896 

a5,854 

493 

41 

t>U0,466 

4,968 

Stones  and  earth,  other 

6 

5,860 
493 

Cement .' 

Bricks 

41 

Brimstone ...    . 

154 

102 
4,001 

828 

187,406 

248,456 

Bituminous  solids 

4,001 

Terra-cotta  of  common  use. . . . 

89 

205 

8,615 

8,890 
78 

8,859 
8,390 

Earthenware,  white  and  col- 
ored   

Porcelain,  colored 

78 

Total 

1«S 

4,108 

828 

6 

187,683 

128,888 

271,146 

Vegetable  products. 
Wheat 

208 
2,967 

*V99,'688' 
281 
26 

206 

T^igrnm^,  dry .X 

5,845 
868 

106,400 

Chestnuts ..' 

1,089 

Potatoes 

26 

Flour  of  other  grain  (not  of 
wheat) 

92 

27,664 

758,809 

2,268 

6,048 

68,272 

140 

160 

2,691 

92 

Macaroni 

16 
8,802 

12,886 
398,296 

16 
2,829 

48 

101,106 

638 

19 
64 

168 
106,581 

276 

102,276 

88 
482,822 

a8,544 

«22,518 

8,168 

40,288 

Oranges  and  lemons 

1,858,139 

Fruits: 

Fresh,  not  named 

11,186 

Dry  (almonds,  nuts,  figs, 
etc.) 

8,280 

16,782 
4,312 

255,960 

Preserved  (under  vinegar, 
salt,  oil). r?.... 

71,890 

Deecis: 

Oleaginous  '. 

ISO 

Not  oleaginous 

48 

112 

16 

400 

Vegetable  products  not  named . 

42 

2,738 

Pistachio 

9,180 

18,260 

9.180 

7,820 

89,440 

Total 

25,  fi^ 

444,048 

120,103 

219,187 

863,819 

216,527 

1,889,460 

Animals  and  products  thereqf. 

Fish: 

Fresh 

1.416 

5,992 

1,760 

27,096 

30,000 

1.416 

Salted 

4,676 

660 

2,226 

18.454 

Caviar 

1,760 

Cheese 

8,276 

836 
16,800 

80,706 

Hi'xnan  hair,  raw ^  ^  x 

25,200 

72.000 

Horns  and  bones,  raw 

660 

660 

Fertill«erB 

235 

8 

920 

1,163 

Total 

80,  m 

8,844 

660 

66,264 

20,282 

121,161 

d  Tunis. 

b  Portugal,  828,882;  Spain,  825,314;  Russia,  824,801,  etc. 

e  Spain,  868,456;  Portugal,  821,414;  Tunis,  88,815.  etc. 


d  Holland,  871,589;  Russia,  86,690,  etc. 
«  Holland,  88,560,  etc. 


BUBOFE:   ITALY. 
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Principal  arddet  exportedfrom  Palermo^  and  value  thereof ,  by  countries^ 

in  1901^ConVd. 

Articles. 

Austria. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Other 
coon- 
tries. 

Total. 

Sandry  articUt. 
Meroenr.  common  and  fine  . . . 

140 

WO 

1,120 

a  561 

70 

2,240 

Caps 

551 

Objects  of  collection 

1,120 

eao 

420 

820 

8,840 

6,390 

Total 

1,120 

760 

420 

820 

4,820 

1,741 

0,181 

a  Tunis. 
Omiparinn  of  exports,  by  oountrieSf  for  the  years  1901  and  1900. 


Total  exports  to— 


Anstria 

England 

France , 

Germany 

United  States 

Other  countries,  vis: 

Holland $147,616 

Belgium 140,869 

Spain 93,770 

Scusia 89,791 

Tunis 79,702 

Portugal 60,296 

Brlti^  colonies 29,649 

Other  countries 84,856 

Total 


'x901. 


1784.564 

1,461,295 

873,374 

876,270 

1,688,621 


716,949 


6,898,998 


1900. 


$1,462,206 

1,074,206 

587,467 

506,037 

1,148,978 


740,990 


5,470,780 


Decrease. 


$677,624 


25,041 


Increase. 


$387,090 
835,907 


634,548 


423,218 


Total  trade  of  Palermo  during  1901, 


Ck>untrles. 


United  States.. 

Austria 

Bngland 

France 

Germany 

BusBla 

Tunis 

Belidum 

Hofland 

Other  countries 

Total 


Imports. 


$1,416,107 
481,862 

1,849,264 
206,275 
842,281 

1,284,274 
214,861 
132,668 
109,443 
244,961 


6,729,446 


Exports. 


Total. 


$1,688,621 

784,684 

1,461,206 

878,874 

876,270 

89,791 

99,702 

140,869 

147,616 

267,971 


6,893,993 


$3,098,628 

1,216,436 

2,810,660 

1,078,649 

717,601 

1,874,065 

294,068 

273,637 

267,069 

602,962 


Increase. 


Imports. 


$1,194,488 
184,649 


11,628,489 


Exports. 


$268,414 

352,732 

112,031 

668,099 

83,089 


8,201 
38,178 
12,990 


164,647 


Dedared  exports  from  the  port  of  Palermo  to  (he  United  Stales  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber SI,  1901 J  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year. 


Articles. 


Almonds 

Beans  

Brimstone 

Cheese 

Citrate  of  lime 

Cork,  raw 

Cosmetics 

Filberts 

Fish,  salted  or  preserved 
(sardines,  anchovies, 
etc.) 

Garlic 

Human  hair 

Lemons 

Lemon  juice 

Macaroni 

Manna 

Mustard  seed 


1901. 


$16,472 

1,666 

76,936 

36,781 

110,888 

72,762 

447 

1,134 


6,885 
6,038 

28,780 

2,073,217 

3,269 

62,636 
9,029 
1,670 


1900. 


$15,510 

1,760 

167.889 

24,279 

61,587 

26,611 

468 

26,881 


3,803 

6,  OSS 

16,600 

2,641,686 

4,700 
64,900 

9,886 


Articles. 


Olives 

Olive  oil 

Oil  of  lemon  and  orange 

Oranges 

Orange  and  lemon  peel. 

Pistachio 

Preserved  vegetables  (to- 
mato paste,  artichokes, 
etc.) 

Snuff 

Soap  stock,  orsulphuroil 

Sumac 

Tartar,  or  dregs  of  wine. 

Wine 

Walnuts 

Sundries 

Total 


1901. 


2,990,318 


1900. 


$2,880 

$1,669 

45,966 

22,663 

8,605 

12.198 

16,968 

21,407 

797 

1,168 

510 
60,460 

84,215 

2,906 

1,288 

93.202 

24,950 

226,258 

240,008 

13,880 

85,350 

8,218 

9,968 

191 

692 

7,490 

3,822 

8,860,311 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  jtort  of  Palermo  to  the  United  States  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  SOy  190£y  in  comparison  with  the  six  months  ended  June  30  of  the  preceding 
year. 


Articles. 


Almonds 

Brimstone 

Cheese 

Citrate  of  lime 

Cork,  raw 

Essence  (oil  of  lemon  and 
orange) 

Filberts 

Fish,  salted  or  preserved 
(sardines,  anchovien, 
tunny)  

Garlic 

Human  hair 

Lemons 

Lemon  juice 

Macaroni 

Manna 

Mustard  seed 


First  six  months  of- 


1902. 


99,565 
18,643 
17,148 
24,708 
84,946 

9,856 
2,753 


2,021 

1,102 

19.763 

1,907,110 

3,181 

32,722 

212 


1901. 


$2,525 
52,386 
16,980 
87,609 
42,672 

7,021 


752 

1,101 

12,469 

1,569,475 

8,269 

33,248 

3,096 

1,570 


Articles. 


Olives 

OUveoil 

Oranges 

Orange  and  lemon  peel. . 

Pistachio 

Preserved  vegetables  ( to- 
mato Bauce,artichoke8, 
etc.) 

Snuff 

Soap  stock,  or  sulphur  oil . 

Sumac 

Tartar,  crude,  or  dregs  of 
wine 

Wine 

Sundry  articles 


Total. 


First  six  months  of— 


1902. 


11.426 

34,676 

44,023 

708 

498 


85,964 

1.978 

48,961 

100,393 


5,195 

2,548 


2,354.585 


1901. 


•1,161 

27,300 

16,677 

605 


21,193 

1,883 

51,838 

106.736 

18,880 
2,712 
1,610 


2,079,668 


Navigation  of  the  port  of  Palermo  during  the  year  1901. 


Flag. 


ENTERED. 


Italian 

English 

Austrian 

Qerman 

French 

Hollander  ... 

Grecian 

Norwegian... 

Russian 

Swedish 

Spanish 

Roumanian  . . 

Danish 

Belgian 

Tunis 

Turkish 

United  States 


Total. 


CLEARED. 


Italian 

English 

Austrian 

German 

French 

Hollander  ... 

Grecian 

Norwegian... 

Russian 

Swedish 

Spanish 

Roumanian . . 

Danish 

Belgian 

Tunis 

Turkish 

United  States 

Total... 


Steamers. 


No. 


1,285 

297 

128 

78 

66 

88 

22 

12 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 


Tons. 


967, 

415, 

123, 

92, 

S' 
28, 

24, 

12. 

6, 

4, 

4, 

2. 

2, 


211 
693 
589 
544 
157 
364 
826 
442 
017 
228 
782 
878 
098 
788 


1,984   1,748,512 


1,274 

299 

127 

78 

67 

83 

22 

13 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 


967, 

421, 

124, 

92, 

67, 

28, 

25, 

18. 

6, 

4, 

4, 

2. 

2. 


726 
652 
833 
223 
216 
728 
692 
511 
019 
318 
682 
899 
217 
788 


1,926 


1,756,854 


Sailing  vessels. 


No, 


1,776 
2 


2 
I 


6 
2 

1 


1,790 


1,797 
2 


2 
1 


7 
2 
1 


1,812 


Tons. 


93,929 
224 


378 
74 


208 

819 

1,284 


96,416 


Total. 


No. 


98,188 
246 


I 


389 
82 


196 

273 

1,879 


8,061 

299 

128 

73 

66 

83 

24 

13 

5 

6 

8 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 


8.724 


3,071 

801 

127 

73 

67 

33 

24 

14 

5 

6 

8 

2 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 


100,762  3,738 


Tons. 


1,061,140 

416,917 

123,589 

92,514 

63, 157 

23,364 

25,204 

12,516 

6,017 

4,228 

4,732 

2,878 

2,093 

738 

208 

319 

1.284 


1,839,928 


1,065,914 

421,797 

124,333 

92,223 

67,216 

23,728 

26,081 

13,593 

6,019 

4,318 

4,682 

2,899 

2,217 

738 

196 

273 

1,879 


1,857,606 
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TURIN. 

This  consular  district  is  constituted  by  the  temtory  included  in  the 
province  of  Piedmont,  which  is  the  northwestern  part  of  Italy.  Pied- 
mont is  composed  of  two  words,  pied,  meaning  foot,  or  base,  and  mont, 
meaning  mountain,  hence  the  word  means  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  very  appropriately,  as  the  territory  is  bounded  by  the  Alps  on  the 
north,  west,  and  southwest. 

Its  leading  cities  are  Turin,  Novara,  Alessandria,  Cueno,  and 
Pinerolo. 

Turin  is  one  of  the  most  modem  and  progressive  cities  in  Italy. 
Its  people  are  intelligent,  its  system  of  public  schools  is  admirable 
and  thorough,  and  education  of  the  young  is  compulsory.  It  is  said 
that  92  males  and  87  females  out  of  every  100  can  read  and  write. 
The  city  has  numerous  and  important  industries,  and  exports  and 
imports  a  vast  (Quantity  of  gooas,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on.  The 
population  is  claimed  to  be  350,000,  but  many  put  it  as  high  as  385,000. 

Novara,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  province,  has  a  population  of 
about45,000,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rice  garden  of  Italy,  and  is  an 
historic  city,  having  been  the  scene  of  terrible  battles. 

Alessandria  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  district,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  75,000.  Its  citadel  is  pronounced  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe.     It  sends  considerable  goods  to  the  United  States. 

Cuneo  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  district,  and  has  a 
population  of  nearly  30,000.  It  contributes  its  share  of  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

Pinerolo  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  district,  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  19,000.  It  is  quite  a  center  of  industry,  and  sends  a 
considerable  quantity  of  goods  to  our  country. 

There  are  many  otner  towns  in  this  province,  and  its  total  population, 
it  is  claimed,  is  nearly  3,600,000. 


SILK. 


This  is  the  great  silk  district  of  Italy,  producing  nearly  as  much  silk 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  the  following  official  figures  for  1901 
indicate: 


Provincea. 


Piedmont 

Lombftrdy 

Veneto 

Ligurla 

£milia 

Marche-Umbria 

TuBcana 

Lazio 

Elsewhere  In  Italy. 


MarketA. 


Turin 

Milan  ... 
Venice  .. 
Genoa . . . 
Bologna. 
Ancona.. 
Florence 
Rome.... 


Cocoons. 


Ptmnds. 

18,237,880 
2,879,844 
8,651,780 
44,410 
4,898,212 
1,691,612 
8,106,730 
61,600 
1,284,760 


I  am  informed  that  the  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  last. 

Although  this  is  the  great  silk-producing  center  of  Italy,  the  greater 
part  of  the  silk  exported  to  the  United  States  reaches  there  in  some 
roundabout  way,  because  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1902,  the 
total  of  raw  silk  sent  to  the  United  States  from  here  amounted  in  value 
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to  onlj  $210,323.  The  actual  quantity  sent  was  several  times  that 
amount.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this. 

1  have  secured  eleven  samples  of  cocoons  of  this  season's  product, 
which  I  send  herewith.^ 

RICE. 

Piedmont  is  also  noted  for  bein^  one  of  the  best  rice-producing  dis- 
tricts of  the  world.  The  rice  fields  are  watered  with  ease,  the  supply 
of  water  being  secured  from  the  Alpine  regions  and  the  necessary 
canals  having  been  built  at  the  cost  of  millions.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
its  culture.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  may  be  seen  in  the  fields, 
with  water  up  to  their  knees,  removing  weeds  and  other  unwelcome 
materials. 

A  well-informed  Italian,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  rice 
trade,  has  told  me  that  the  rice  raised  in  this  district  is  largely  taken 
to  Genoa,  and  in  the  free  port  there  is  mixed  with  Japanese  ana  Indian 
rice.  The  Indian  rice  is  called  "Rangoon,"  and  is  very  inferior.  The 
resultant  product  is  sent  to  the  United  States  as  pure  Italian  rice. 

OTHER  EXFORTS. 

'  The  raising  of  chestnuts  is  an  important  industry  in  this  province, 
large  quantities  being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  the  exports  for  the 
past  season  amounting  to  over  f  20,000. 

Another  industry  for  which  this  locality  is  specially  noted  is  the  pro- 
duction of  vermouth.  Many  firms  are  engaged  in  this  business,  and 
immense  fortunes  have  been  reaped.  The  value  of  the  vermouth 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1902,  was  1114,623,  and  for  the  year,  $229,000. 

Pickled  sheepskins  are  sent  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular 
district  in  largfe  quantities,  the  shipments  for  the  period  indicated 
above  amounting  to  $51,22l!  During  the  same  six  months  there  were 
shipped:  Glycerin,  $38,340;  plumbago,  $14,209;  and  human  hair, 
$22,175. 

The  last  item  is  worthy  of  mention,  the  amount  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1902,  being  $10,571. 

Wood  carving  has  a  very  high  reputation  in  this  city,  but  not  much 
of  it  is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN    ENTERPRISE. 

A  new  industry  has  been  started  by  an  American  from  Detroit.     The 

?lant  is  capitalized  at  $400,000,  of  which  $40,000  is  American  capital, 
'he  manager  informs  me  that  they  expect  to  be  in  full  operation  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  to  employ  400  men,  the  wages  averaging  60  cents  per 
day.  The  principal  articles  to  be  made  are  glue,  ^ebtine,  fertilizers, 
and  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  quantity  of  cattle  horns 
and  bones  used  every  twenty-four  hours  will  be  21  tons,  these  coming 
largely  from  South  America  and  the  United  States.  Three  tons  of 
hide  cuttings  per  day  will  be  used,  and  Tennessee  phosphate  will  be 
employed  to  the  amount  of  4,000  tons  per  vear.  The  management 
expects  this  plant  to  reach  a  high  degree  oi  efficiency,  and  to  sell  a 
good  portion  of  its  products  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

oTraDsmitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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BAILWAY8. 

The  roadbeds  and  tracks  of  the  leading  railway  lines  from  Turin  to 
Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Milan  are  first  class,  and 
the  trains  make  good  time,  but  the  passenger  coaches  and  the  freight 
cars  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  chief  American  lines. 

Freight  cars  and  many  passenger  cars  here  have  but  two  wheels 
under  each  end,  while  American  coaches  have  never  less  than  four  and 
often  six,  which  enables  the  cars  to  move  much  more  smoothly.  I 
have  noticed,  however,  that  on  all  the  lines  on  which  I  have  traveled 
in  Italy,  there  is  a  system  of  gates  and  watchmen  at  grade  crossine^s 
which  renders  accidents  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Watchmen  also  do 
not  allow  pedestrians  to  walk  on  the  railway  tracks  when  trains  are 
expected  within  ten  minutes.     Such  precautions  are  to  be  conunended. 

AMEBIGAN  GOODS. 

The  radical  advance  in  the  price  of  American  coal,  and  the  high 
freight  necessary  to  get  it  here,  are  fatal  to  its  sale  in  this  market, 
especially  as  the  transport  cost  of  English  coal  is  only  about  half  as 
much,  or  $1.12  against  $2.30  per  ton  from  the  United  otates. 

I  have  personally  visited  and  interviewed  agents  for  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican gooas,  such  as  cash  registers,  typewriting  machines,  tools,  machin- 
ery, bicycles,  and  sewing  machines,  and  all  report  increase  of  sales,  the 
responses  of  some  being  quite  enthusiastic. 

GEHEKT. 

I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  cement  industry  in  this  con- 
sular district.  It  is  made  in  great  quantities,  is  pronounced  equal  to 
the  Portland,  and  is  used  in  facing  and  finishing  the  exteriors  as  well 
as  the  interiors  of  buildings.  I  am  informed  that  the  buildei*s  ei-ect  a 
support  of  lumber;  on  it  they  put  cement,  with  certain  portions  of 
gravel,  then  smooth  the  surface.  In  a  few  days,  the  temporary  support 
IS  removed,  the  ceiling  is  frescoed  and  the  floor  is  complete,  all  in  one 
piece,  as  if  made  of  one  stone.  I  am  told  that  this  cement  becomes 
even  harder  than  stone.  A  bridge  for  pedestrians  near  the  city,  over 
20  feet  long  and  10  wide,  is  made  in  that  way  and  all  in  one  piece.  A 
proposition  has  also  been  made  to  the  city  to  build  a  cement  bridge 
over  the  Po  River. 

WAGES  IN  IBON  INDU8TBY. 

Iron  is  extensively  made  in  this  district,  the  machinery  employed 
being  either  American  or  copied  after  our  patterns.  There  is  a  large 
plant  near  this  city,  and  I  am  informed  skilled  employees  receive 
about  $1  per  day  and  laborers  40  or  60  cents  per  day.  Mechanics  in 
this  city  are  paid  from  60  to  70  cents  per  day,  while  laborers  get  40 
or  less.  Motormen  and  conductors  on  street  cars,  who  are  required 
to  be  on  duty  fourteen  hours  per  day,  and  furnish  their  own  suits,  are 
paid  from  50  to  60. cents  per  aay. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2—28 
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FINANCES. 

The  financial  condition  of  Italy  has  materiaily  improved  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  paper  lire  being  valued  within  1  per  cent  of  gold. 

PiBTRO  CUNEO,  Consul. 

Turin,  September  W,  1902, 

TBAN8LATION   OF   LETTER   FROM   CHAMBER  OF  CX)MMBRCE   IN  TURIN. 

From  inquiries  made,  it  appears  that  the  rice  crop  of  1901  in  Piedmont  was 
2,500,000  hectoliters  (6,092,500  bushels). 

It  also  appears  that  1,351,000  quintals  (399,922,000  pounds)  of  raw  cotton  was 
imported,  of  which  956,000  quintals  (212,232,000  pounds)  came  from  the  United 
States. 

We  have  no  statistics  showing  the  raw  cotton  consumed  in  Piedmont,  but  we  know 
that  there  were,  in  1901,  about  1,900,000  spindles  in  Italy,  of  which  550,000  spindles 
were  in  Piedmont. 

As  American  cotton  is  much  more  consumed  in  this  than  in  other  provinces  of 
Italy,  we  can  say  that  about  250,000  quintals  (55,000,000  pounds)  of  raw  cotton 
imported  from  the  United  States  is  spun  here  each  year. 


VENICE. 

In  the  past  year,  the  increasing  importance  of  Venice  as  a  commer- 
cial port  has  been  emphasized,  and  according  to  reliable  authorities 
this  city  holds  the  second  place  among  the  commercial  ports  of  the 
Eangdom,  the  total  tonnage  being  more  than  two  millions.  With  the 
improved  economic  situation  in  iSily,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  progress  should  not  continue. 

,The  work  of  improving  the  Stazione  Marittima,  which  connects  the 
sea  traffic  with  the  railway,  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly.  The  grain 
elevator  with  its  storehouses,  known  as  the  Magazzini  Syfos,  is  in  active 
operation.  At  the  Svlos  quay,  three  vessels  can  discharge  at  the  same 
time,  and,  as  the  depth  of  the  water  is  %\  meters  (9.2  yards),  the  largest- 
sized  freight  steamers  can  lie  alongside  the  dock.  ^Two  thousand  tons 
of  grain  can  be  unloaded  from  a  snipes  hold  per  day,  and  owing  to  an 
excellent  system  of  electric  lighting,  the  work  can  be  carried  on  by 
night.  The  total  capacity  of  the  warehouse  is  about  30,0(X)  tons.  The 
motive  power  used  in  running  the  elevators  is  supplied  by  a  special 
electric  station,  having  a  force  of  700  horsepower,  and  the  grain  in  the 
vessels  can  be  either  discharged  into  trucks  on  the  docEs — passing 

Sreviously  through  automatic  weighing  machines — or  into  lighters,  or 
irectly  into  the  warehouse.     The  president  of  this  company  is  Baron 
Albert  Treves,  the  head  of  a  lar^e  banking  house  in  Venice.     It  is 

K resumed  that  the  operation  of  this  warehouse  will  divert  to  this  port 
irge  shipments  of  American  wheat  which  at  present  pass  through 
Genoa. 

FREIGHT   KATES. 

Freight  rates  from  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Galveston,  and  Pensa- 
cola,  for  sulphate  of  copper,  phosphate,  lumber,  and  rosin  have  fallen 
about  25  per  cent;  that  is,  from  19s.  to  15s.  ($4.62  to  $3.65)  per  ton. 

Freights  from  New  York  on  the  usual  imports,  such  as  cotton -seed 
and  mineral  oils,  bales  of  cotton,   paraffin,   machinery,  etc.,  have 
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dropped  about  20  per  cent,  or  from  40s.  to  32s.  ($9.73  to  $7.79).  The 
iinix>rtation8  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  have  largely  increased, 
especially  cotton  from  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  and  &alveston,  and 
phosphates  from  Port  Tampa  and  Pensacola.  It  is  believed  that,  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  Venice  will  I'eceive  large  shipments  of  cotton 
which  up  to  the  present  time  have  gone  to  Genoa. 

For  exports  from  this  district  to  New  York  and  Boston,  which  con- 
sist principally  of  hemp,  glycerine,  furniture,  marble,  and  glassware, 
freight  rates  have  fallen  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

SHIPPING. 

X  have  not  yet  received  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  statistics 
regarding  the  movement  of  shipping  at  this  port  From  my  registry 
of  bills  of  health,  1  find  that  sailings  to  the  United  States  have  de- 
cidedly increased.  The  total  number  of  steamers  leaving  this  port  for 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1901  was  22,  while  from  January  1  of 
the  present  year,  the  number  has  already  reached  28.  These  sailings 
were  principally  to  New  York,  and  by  steamers  of  the  New  York  and 
Mediterranean  Steamship  Company — operated  by  Phelps  Brothers,  of 
New  York — which  line  aoes  most  of  the  direct  carrying  trade  between 
Venice  and  the  United  States. 

The  Austro- American  Navigation  Company  has  established  an  agency 
and  begun  a  regular  freight  service  between  Venice  and  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  with  monthly 
sailings,  and  once  every  two  months  a  steamer  is  to  leave  for  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

A  royal  commission  has  recently  been  looking  into  the  question  of 
renewing  a  line  from  Venice  to  Calcutta,  which  service  some  time  ago 
was  performed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
under  a  subsidy  from  the  Government.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  was  not  remunerative  for  the  companv,  ana  at  the  expiration  of 
its  contract,  this  service  was  discontinued,  and  since  then,  there  has 
been  no  regular  line  to  India.  Several  Italian  steamship  companies 
have  made  bids  for  the  route,  among  them  being  the  Navigazione 
Generale  and  a  Venetian  company  known  as  the  Societa  Veneta.     It  is 

Erobable  that,  within  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  new  service  will 
e  in  operation. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  this  consulate  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1902,  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
value  of  exports  for  the  year  1900-1901  amounted  to  $508,622.49,  while 
the  exports  during  the  year  1901-2  reached  a  total  of  $574,451.09,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  $65,928.60.  For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  exports 
will  in  all  probability  be  still  greater.  The  shipments  of  hemp 
are  constant! v  on  the  increase,  and  owing  to  the  growing  number  of 
Americans  who  visit  this  city,  the  amount  of  carved  marble,  Venetian 
glass,  furniture,  and  so-callea  antiouities  exported  to  our  country  is 
steadily  advancing.  Trade  is  mucn  more  active  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago;  the  Italian  lira,  after  fifteen  years'  depreciation,  has  a^in 
arrived  at  par,  and  the  general  economic  progress  of  the  entire  king- 
dom is  shown  notably  in  this  district. 
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IMPORTS. 


It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  obtain  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  for  the  last  year  at  this  port.  I  have,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  statistics  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  curi'ent  year,  which  are: 


DeDcription. 


[Quintal  =  220.4  pounds.] 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Lumber 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton 

OU: 

Cotton-seed 
Mineral  ... 


Quintals. 

8,129 

65,000 

480 

69,855 

7,921 
810 


19,413.38 

87,685.00 

1,158.00 

1,145,971.27 

107,012.71 
5,471.55 


Description 


Parafflne 

Petroleum 

Phosphate 

Metals 

RoHin 

Sulphate  of  copper 
Sundries 


Quantity. 


Quintals. 

6,580 

40,000 

215,870 

1,035 

45,^30 

16,049 

1,022 


Value. 


912,699.40 
166,980.00 
249,977.46 

8.889.71 
106,373.88 
173,4.'>7.59 

2,761.44 


WATER  POWER. 

The  work  of  utilizing  the  water  power  from  the  river  Celina,  referred 
to  in  my  last  annual  report,  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  it  is 
thought  that,  within  a  space  of  two  years,  Venice  can  be  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity derived  from  this  source.  There  are,  however,  serious  legal 
difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  by  the  municipalitv  before  a  new 
system  of  illumination  can  be  put  into  operation,  as  tnc  present  con- 
tract for  lighting  by  gas,  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  is  for  a  period  of 
ninetv  years.  The  town  is  at  present  very  badly  illuminated,  the  qual- 
ity of  tne  gas  being  poor  and  the  price  probably  in  excess  of  that  of 
anj'^  other  large  city  m  Italy. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  of  late  in  the  question  of  devel- 
oping the  immense  water  power  which  is  available  in  this  region.  It 
is  estimated  by  a  celebrated  engineer  of  Udine,  Mr.  Tonini,  that  the 
water  courses  reaching  the  plains  of  Friuli  alone  could  be  made  to  pro- 
duce something  like  600,000  horsepower  at  the  most  favorable  season. 
This  great  power  is  at  the  present  time  lying  idle  simply  for  the  want 
of  necessary  capital,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  well  invested  in 
organizing  and  fostering  such  an  important  undertaking. 

LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  has  been  little  done  in  Venice  in  the  way  of  building  during 
the  past  3'^ear.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Campanile  of  San  Marco  on  July 
14,  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  has  been  felt  for  the  safety  of  other  towers 
and  lof  t}^  buildings  here,  and  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government 
to  avoid  fresh  disasters  of  this  sort. 

The  dredging  of  the  Grand  Canal  from  its  head  at  the  railway  station 
to  the  basin  or  St.  Mark  has  been  completed,  and  dredging  operations 
are  at  present  under  way  in  the  Canal  of  the  Giudecca  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  lagoon. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

With  the  exception  of  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  agricultural 
machinery,  American  manufactured  products  do  not  figure  largely 
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among  the  imports  of  this  district;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  properly 
pushed,  there  are  exceptionally  good  opportunities  for  the  introduction 
of  our  goods.  The  rapid  improvement  in  economic  conditions  through- 
out the  kingdom  appears  especially  to  favor  the  present  moment. 
There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  adopt  the  various  products  of  modem 
industrial  activity,  in  which  the  United  States  is  preeminent,  which 
have  heretofore  found  little  favor  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

Electrioal  appliaiices^  stoves^  etc. — With  the  probable  introduction 
into  the  city,  within  a  relatively  short  time,  of  electricity  at  a  low  cost 
for  lighting  and  various  domestic  uses,  a  chance  is  presented  to  our 
manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances,  and  they  would  do  well  to  give 
the  matter  immediate  attention.  The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  house- 
hold utensils  and  conveniences  is  already  quite  large  and  is  steadily 
increasing,  most  of  the  modern  articles  sold  under  this  head  being  of 
American  invention.  If  the  genuine  American  article  is  no  longer 
found  in  the  market,  it  is  simply  because  a  successful  imitation  has 
been  made  of  it  in  Europe,  principally  in  Germany.  The  need  of 
modern  stoves,  cooking  ranges,  every  description  of  heating  apparatus, 
and  plumbers'  supplies  is  at  last  realized,  and  1  believe  that  a  large 
sale  could  be  found  for  this  class  of  goods.  There  is  also  a  fairly  good 
market  here  for  stationery,  printing  machines,  druggists'  supplies, 
patent  medicines,  etc. 

Sfhoes, — I  have  been  requested  on  various  occasions  by  shoe  manu- 
facturers to  furnish  information  as  to  the  opportunities  in  this  district 
for  the  sale  of  American  footwear.  I  believe  there  is  little  hope  in 
this  line,  either  in  this  part  of  Italy  or  anywhere  in  the  kingdom.  A 
cheap  grade  of  shoes  is  manufactured  at  Milan,  which  seems  to  satisfy 
the  popular  demand,  and  although  very  inferior  to  the  low-priced 
shoe  sold  in  our  country,  retails  for  something  like  %1  per  pair. 

Motor*  boats, — In  former  reports,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  open- 
ing for  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  but  well-built  motor  boat  of  some 
sort,  and  I  have  endeavored  personally  to  interest  an  American  firm 
in  the  matter.  The  great  trouble  about  introducing  anything  of  that 
kind  here  is  that  nobody  is  willing  to  buy  an  article  upon  catalogue 
representations  only.  Intending  purchasers  wish  to  inspect  samples 
before  committing  themselves,  and  our  manufacturers  make  little  head- 
way in  this  market,  as  they  do  not  seem  disposed  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment by  seeking  reliable  agents  for  the  sale  of  their  merchandise,  and 
bv  furnishing  samples  free  of  charge.  American  goods  will  undoubt- 
edly find  an  opening  in  this  market  in  time,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  but  unless  greater  efforts  are 
made  to  satisfy  the  local  demands  than  at  present,  I  fear  that  it  will 
not  be  at  an  early  date. 

I  again  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  those  seeking  to 
open  up  trade  in  this  district  to  the  waste  of  time  and  money  involved 
in  trying  to  advertise  by  means  of  elaborate  catalogues  and  printed 
matter  in  the  English  language.  These  publications,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, are  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  unread.  They  can  serve  no 
purpose  whatever.  The  inhabitants  or  this  region  avoid  advertising 
matter,  even  when  it  is  in  their  native  tongue,  so  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  publications  in  a  foreign  language  can  expect. 

H.  Albert  Johnson,  Con»ul, 
*  Venice,  Noveinbet*  16^  190^. 
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MAIjTA. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years,  in  my  annual  reports  on  trade 
conditions  in  Malta,  I  have  been  able  to  show  that  traffic  between  the 
United  States  and  this  island  has  been  increasing.  From  year  to  year, 
also,  the  favorable  predictions  as  to  a  still  further  increase  have  been 
tuUj  justified  by  results.     This  year  will  prove  no  exception,  and  it  is 

S-atifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  was  a  still  further  advance  in 
e  value  and  variety  of  goods  of  American  origin  imported. 


IMPORTS. 


This  increase,  however,  was  not  as  large  as  it  might  have  been  had 
our  business  houses  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
this  island.  Malta  is  now  easily  reached  by  direct  transport  from 
New  York,  and  the  great  drawback — lack  of  direct  communication, — 
which  existed  for  so  many  years,  has  been  removed.  Malta  produces 
very  little  and  manufactures  practically  nothing,  so  that  she  must 
import  nearly  evervthing  needed.  Manufactured  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  food  products,  pay  no  duty  on  entering  this  port; 
for  tnis  reason,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
articles  in  demand  here,  inasmuch  as  recorcS  are  compiled  only  on  the 
basis  of  articles  paying  duty.  The  usual  Government  statistics  for 
last  year  are  not  yet  published,  but  the  following  tables,  made  up 
from  other  sources,  may  prove  of  interest;  the  one  below  shows  the 
principal  articles  subject  to  duty  released  from  bond  for  consumption 
during  the  year  1901,  exclusive  of  similar  articles  consumed  by  the 
fleet  and  garrison,  on  which  no  duty  is  levied: 


ArtlclcB. 


Wheat bOHhels.. 

Corn do 

Barley do 

Saggiua do 

Flour pounds. . 

Semola do 

BiscuitR do 

Oatmeal do 

Wine gallons. . 

Spirits do 

Beer do 

VI  negar do 

Cattle  and  meat pounds.. 

Horses heads. . 

Olive  oil pounds. . 


Quantit}'. 


491, 

1. 
32, 

102. 

29,987, 

281, 

225. 

64. 

3,4frl. 

156, 

1,638, 

14,827*, 

998, 


968 
624 
392 
088 
678 
588 
034 
681 

ori 

268 
939 
296 
748 
476 
487 


Articles. 


Cotton-seed  oil pounds. . 

Potatoes do — 

Chick  pease ba^hels.. 

Beans do 

Other  seeds do 

Carob  beans pounds. . 

Cotton  seed do.... 

Petroleum gallons. . 

Mules heads. . 

Huffar pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Plug do 

Cut do 

Raw do 

Cigars  and  cigarettes do 


Quantity. 


1,967,891 

14,246.896 

178,384 

188,636 

25,120 

8,661,962 

9,081,334 

882,462 

47 

2,767,638 

2 

2,366 

15.366 

7,620 


The  foregoing  figures  show,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  Recent  augmentation  of  the  fleet  and  garrison 
would  warrant  a  greater  enlargement.  The  quantity  of  wheat  for 
local  consumption  on  which  duty  was  paid  again  showed  a  decrease, 
but  was  compensated  for  by  the  quantity  of  flour  used.  The  cumber- 
some and  expensive  methods  still  obtaining  here  in  handling  wheat 
sweep  away  whatever  advantages  local  millers  would  derive  from  the 
difference  in  duty  between  the  raw  and  the  manufactured  article;  and 
the  by-products  of  wheat,  on  account  of  the  reduced  quantity  now 
being  ground  here,  command  what  would  under  other  conditions  be 
very  remunei'ative  prices;  in  fact,  bran  is  imported  not  infrequently 
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from  near-by  countries.     Notwithstanding  this,  a  recent  attempt  to 
work  up  a  trade  in  American  bran  did  not  meet  with  success. 

WHEAT  AND   FLOUR. 

No  American  wheat  was  imported  here  during  the  year  1901,  and 
none  has  come  thus  far  during  1902,  and  the  quantity  of  Canadian 
received  by  way  of  New  York  was  smaller  than  in  previous  years. 
This  wheat  is  not  taken  by  the  local  trade,  although  it  comes  as  near 
as  possible  to  satisfying  requirements.  It  is  used  only  by  the  coni- 
missariat  of  the  British  troops  garrisoning  these  islands.  A  tender  for 
the  supply  of  some  12,000  bushels  of  wheat,  preferably  Canadian, 
recently  called  for  by  the  army  authorities,  was  secured  on  a  sample 
of  Russian  hard  Black  Sea  wheat  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  for  the 
Canadian.  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  of  our  sort  or  even  hard  wheats 
iinding  a  market  here  for  the  present.  Local  millers  do  not  seem  to 
be  equipped  to  handle  them,  and  are,  moreover,  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  very  nard  wheat  from  Black  Sea  ports,  which  they  say  answers 
their  requirements.  Impoiled  flour  is,  moreover,  gi*adually  killing  the 
local  milling  industry,  in  the  absence  of  figures,  ofiicial  or  otherwise, 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  precise  quantity  of  American  flour  imported 
during  the  year  1902.  I  am,  however,  sure  that  the  proportionate  rank 
gained  last  year  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  increased.  Maltese 
merchants  are  now  drawing  their  supplies  of  American  flour  directly 
from  some  of  the  principal  milling  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
Several  brands  of  flour  coming  from  Xiiveroool,  Newcastle,  and  Bristol, 
England,  however,  maintain  their  wide  sale  in  these  islands.  In  seek- 
ing to  discover  wh3^  American  flour  does  not  preponderate,  I  have  been 
told  that  the  standard  of  several  brands  has  not  been  kept  up,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  latter  have  gained  a  bad  reputation.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  introduce  a  new  brand  in  substitution.  Another  complaint  is 
that  American  flour  is  not  obtainable  on  more  favorable  terms  than  the 
British.  A  supply  of  the  latter  reaches  this  port  from  Liverpool  in 
two  weeks  from  date  of  cable,  whereas  American  flour  ordered  at 
the  same  time  oc^cupies  about  six  weeks  in  reaching  this  port.  Ocean 
freights  from  New  York  to  Malta  by  the  direct  line  were  very  low 
during  the  past  summer;  in  fact,  they  were  at  times  lower  than  those 
from  Liverpool  to  Malta,  and  I  fully  expected  to  see  a  heavy  import 
of  American  flour  in  consequence;  but  wnen  the  cost  at  this  port  of 
American  and  British  was  compared,  no  difference  was  to  be  found  in 
favor  of  the  former. 

UNrrED  STATES  TRADE. 

By  watching  the  discharge  of  the  steamships  of  the  direct  line,  I 
have  obseiTed  the  introduction  of  some  new  article  on  nearly  every 
arrival  from  New  York.  These  new  lines  have  in  general  consisted 
of  domestic  and  other  cotton  goods,  picture-frame  stock,  safes,  pho- 
tographer's supplies,  wooden  and  brass  goods,  wire  and  wire  nails,  cold 
water  paint,  wnite  lead,  zinc,  and  linseed  oil,  and  quite  a  number  of  other 
kinds  of  goods.  The  importation  of  manv  other  lines  has  become 
practically  steady.  During  the  past  year,  American  wickless  cooking 
oil  stoves  have  taken  auite  a  hold  here,  notwithstanding  their  much 
higher  price  comparea  with  that  of  the  old-f ashionea  wick  stoves 
imported  from  other  countries.     The  market  is  now  well  stocked  for 
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the  coming  season,  and  oil  heating  stoves  of  American  origin  appear 
for  the  first  time.  Although  an  undoubted  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  last  few  years  by  the  advent  of  the  Phelps  line  from  New  York 
(which,  by  bringing  merchandise  direct,  permits  the  goods  to  be  cred- 
ited to  our  country,  and  thus  proves  a  valuable  advertisement),  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  import  trade.  European 
drummers  visit  Malta  regularly,  and  few  go  away  without  sufficient 
orders  to  warrant  another  calf.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
desirability  of  our  (exporters  meeting  their  competitors  on  these  lines. 
One  merchant  here  has  very  expressively  remarked  to  me:  "Price 
lists  and  catalogues  do  not  talk."  Another  prominent  business  man 
says: 

Your  manufacturers  and  exporters  advertise  their  goods  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
their  circularsi  price  lists,  and  trade  journals  reach  every  part  of  the  world.  We  are 
frequently  attracted  by  plausible  advertisements  of  American  firms,  but  as  often  as 
not  find  it  impossible  to  do  business  with  them  on  account  of  the  conditions  which 
they  impose;  such  conditions,  for  instance,  as  *' carload  lots,  spot  cash  quotations'' 
for  goodfl  placed  free  on  board  cars  at  some  town  at  a  consiaerable  distance  from 
New  York,  etc.  Your  manufacturers  appear  to  imagine  that  Europeans  have  been 
sitting  aroimd  all  this  time  waiting  for  American  houses  to  discover  us  and  to  send  us 
their  goods.  There  is  no  doubt  that  your  country  will  hold  sway  in  certain  lines  of 
{roods.  We  can  not,  for  instance,  turn  elsewhere  for  Kentucky  or  Viiginia  tobacxx>, 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  smoke  the  kind  of  cisars  we  have  become  accustomed  to, 
but  in  manufactured  goods  in  general  our  side  of  the  globe  is  not  behind  yours. 
Some  of  your  firms  have  overcome  the  carload  lot  and  spot  cash  nonsense,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  ^et  them  to  quote  rates  c.  i.  f.  Malta,  or  at  least 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Often,  when  instructed  to  make  a  shipment  on  trial,  the  firms, 
have  left  the  matter  of  transportation  in  the  hands  of  railway  or  forwarding  agents, 
with  the  result  that  these  chaiges  figured  so  high  as  to  preclude  repetition  of  orders. 
Again^  your  concerns,  and  even  some  shipping  agents,  show  a  lack  not  only  of  geo- 
^phical  knowledge  but  even  of  the  proper  lines  of  steamships.  I  can  c^uote  you 
instances  where  New  York  agents  sent  goods  by  an  indirect  line,  incurring  more 
freight,  when  they  should  have  known  there  were  steamships  direct  for  this  port,  by 
which  a  considerable  freight  saving  would  have  been  made,  without  subjecting  the 
goods  to  the  tumbling  about  incidental  to  transshipment.  Some  of  your  firms  don't 
seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  an  ocean  bill  of  lading.  It  is  filed  away  instead  of 
bein^  mailed  to  the  consignee,  and  when  the  consignee  has  finally  sent  for  and 
obtained  it,  it  has  arrived  unindorsed,  although  delivery  .was  made  out  to  ''order." 
We  all  have  a  general  liking  for  things  American  and  would  be  happy  to  extend  our 
trade  to  you,  but  you  must  remember  that  we  work  for  profit  and  must  place  our 
orders  with  your  manu&u^turers  more  advantageously  than  we  do  nearer  home. 

TOBACCO. 

The  tariff  on  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco  imposed  here  last  fall 
caused  a  cessation  of  imports,  the  markets  having  oeen  supplied  fully 
in  anticipation  of  its  imposition.  The  stocks  of  plug  tobacco  having 
gradually  been  worked  off,  small  fresh  importations  are  beginning  to 
arrive.  The  duty  im{)osed  (18  cents  per  pound)  restricts  the  con- 
sumption. There  is  still  a  good  supply  of  free  raw  tobacco  here,  but 
the  higher  prices  now  asked  for  the  American  product,  and  the  duty 
to  which  importations  are  subject,  prevent  any  new  business  until  the 
stock  becomes  exhausted,  which,  I  am  given  to  understand,  will  not 
be  for  some  months. 

EMIGRATION. 

If  the  present  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  kept  up, 
I  am  told  that  Malta  will  become  a  port  of  departure  for  emigrants 
brought  here  from  Black  Sea,  Greek,  and  other  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  to  be  forwarded  to  New  York. 

During  the  past  year,  Malta  has  gained  a  second  direct  connection 
with  New  York,  the  steamers  of  the  Dutch  Levant  Line  now  calling 
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here  both  to  and  from  New  York.  Harbor  and  other  improvements 
mentioned  in  my  former  annual  reports  are  still  in  progress.  Banking 
and  postal  facilities  continue  amply  to  meet  requirements. 

I  nave  recently  been  requested  to  obtain  information  relative  to 
American  wood-working  machinery.  Any  printed  matter  upon  this 
subject  that  may  be  received  at  this  consulate  will  be  handed  to  the 
right  parties.  Straw  hats  are  worn  here  about  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  vet — although  I  have  often  stated  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
in  Malta  lor  our  goods  of  this  line — no  American  manufacturer  has 
essayed  to  gain  the  trade.  There  is  also  a  good  market  for  our  fly 
paper.  Casn  registers  of  American  manufacture  are  beginning  to 
appear,  while  our  typewriters  are  being  more  and  more  used.  Ameri- 
can bicycles  are  popular.  Cheap  cutlery,  to  compete  with  the  German, 
would  find  a  market. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  in  the  United  States  for  Mal- 
tese lace  goods,  as  during  the  last  three  months  I  find  that  more  were 
shipped  to  our  country  than  in  any  similar  period  for  many  j^ears. 
Formerly,  much  cummin  and  fennel  seed  was  exported  to  the  United 
States,  but  this  has  recently  fallen  off.  Parcels  post  facilities  would 
benefit  trade. 


SHIPPITSG. 


The  following  tables  show  the  marine  movement  for  the  year  1901: 


GOVERNMENT  VESSELS. 


Nationality. 

Arrived.    Sailed. 

1 

Nationality. 

Arrived. 
2 

Sailed. 

British 

MS  i        M4  \ 

13  .          13  1 

6  '           6  ' 
3              3  ' 

Dutch 

2 

United  States I 

French 

1               1 

Qreek 

I^ortujrue«e 

1 

1 

German 

Total 

Italian 

382 

378 

Auatro-Hungarian 

2              2  , 

1 

STEAM 

AND  SAILING  YACHTS. 

1                  1 
British 1            21  1         21 

1  German  

1 
1 

1 

United  States 4 

4 

2 

Greek   

1 

Belirinm                                                      2 

'            Total  

Austro-Hungarian 1 

French 1 

1 
1 

31 

31 

1 
1 

MERCHANT  STEAMSHIPS. 


Nationality. 


British 

Austro-Hungarian 

German 

Italian 

French 

Norvregian 

Dutch 

Spanish 


Arrived. 

Sailed. 

1 
Tonnage. 

1,470 

1,472 

2,484,867  ' 

456 

455 

321,195 

19K 

198 

280,997  1 

165 

168 

172,871 

60 

60 

49,23;i 

32 

32 

37,664  1 

30 

30 

20,817  1 

23 

25 

38,167  1 

1 

Nationality. 


Ruaslan  . 
Greek  ... 
Belgian  . 
Swedish  . 
Danish  .. 
Ottoman 


Total 


Arrivcil.  1 

1 

Sailed. 
20 

Tonnage. 

20 

23,478 

20 

20 

22,407 

18 

18 

24,146 

14 

14 

14,075 

12 

12 

9.931 

3 

3 

1,935 

2.821 

2,527 

3,501,283 

NoTK. — In  the  case  of  Austria- Hungary,  the  figures  include  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  dally 
mail  boat,  of  514  tons,  to  and  from  Syracuse,  Sicily. 

MERCHANT  SAILING  VESSEI^. 


British... 

Greek 

ottoman . 
Tunesian 
Spanish . . 


71 

69 

1 
8,260  1 

140 

134 

11,606  1 

44 

45 

2,923  1 

41 

37 

2,036 

21 

19 

1,662 

S'lmos 

Montenegro 
Italian 

Total . 


10 

6 

1,045 

9 

4 

1,066 

562 

«  ■  •   • 

1.048 
39,913 

•  •   a   ■ 

1.377 

1,373 

67,899 
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STEAMSHIPS  PASSED  IN  SIGHT  OF  THE  ISLANDS. 

Nationality. 


I 


Number. 


British 

German 

United  States. 

French 

Others 


Total 


651 

75 

5 

8 

71 


705 


COAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

Tons. 

Welsh  Steam  coal 411,816 

North  country  and  Mersey 54, 838 

United  States 21,016 

Belgian 500 

Total 488,169 

John  H,  Grout,  Consul. 
Malta,  October  i^,  1902. 


SUPPLEMEKTABT  BEPOBT. 

I  have  just  received  copies  of  Trade  Statistics  for  1901,  prepared 
by  the  local  customs  authorities.  The  publication  of  this  report  is 
over  six  months  behindhand.  1  had  hoped,  in  preparing  my  annual 
report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this  island,  to  be  able  to 
incorporate  figures  issued  by  the  local  government,  but  for  the  above 
reason  was  obliged  finally  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  doing  so.  Trade 
Statistics,  however,  contains  many  interesting  facts.  First  of  all,  by 
consulting  the  table  that  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  value  of 
imports,  the  United  States  now  occupies  fifth  place,  whereas  in  the  i)re- 
vious  year  it  ranked  seventh^  and  in  the  year  before  that  ninth.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  authorities  here  keep  no  record  of  the  values  m 
articles  except  such  as  may  be  dutiable,  manufactured  goods  are  not 
included,  and  their  valuation  is  unknown.  For  this  reason,  the  fibres 
given  in  the  table  apply  only  to  the  dutiable  goods  that  arrived  here. 
Could  the  value  of  the  nondutiable  articles  be  ascertained,  I  am  sure  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  sliding  the  United  States  still  higher  up  the 
list.  Again,  large  Quantities  of  flour  from  the  United  States  arrived 
here  through  transsnipment  in  England  and  Germany,  all  of  which  is 
accredited  to  those  two  countries  instead  of  to  America.  If  the  port 
of  origin  were  given,  the  figures  would  also  help  to  better  the  showing 
of  our  trade.  As  things  are,  however,  it  is  known  that  the  United 
States  has  ^one  up  two  points  at  least  over  the  year  1900,  and  that  its 
trade  with  Malta  is  increasing  slowly  but  surely. 

PETROLEUM. 

Unfortunately,  statistics  as  to  petroleum  have  not  this  year  been 
given.  The  imports  from  some  countries  are  mentioned,  it  is  true,  but 
no  total  amounts  have  been  stated  that  would  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
quantities  consumed. 
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GENERAL  COMMERCE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  Malta 
for  the  year  1901  as  compared  with  those  oi  1900: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

Ruasia 

Italy 

Barbaiy 

United  SUtes 

Turkey 

Tunis 

Spain 

AuBiralla 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Greece 

Germany 

Morocco 

Cyprus 

Belgium  and  Holland 
British  war  ships 

Gibnkltar ! *. '. '. *. *. ". '.'.'.'. '.  '. 

Algiers 

India 


1901. 


Imports. 


752, 

704, 

671, 

884, 

880, 

830, 

278, 

184, 

176, 

146, 

89, 

67, 

86, 

17, 

16, 

18, 

2, 


029.08 
321.96 
722,78 
604.73 
453.50 
341.80 
605.67 
628.60 
927.00 
799.94 
598.57 
684.72 
746.54 
304.09 
572.93 
187.31 
485.07 
004.99 
889.32 
141.12 


Exports. 


t5,763.96 

1,148.62 

18,096.75 

217,761.27 

700.77 

11,577.40 

51,010.65 

84.06 

84.06 

2,568.84 

15,129.94 

1,661.62 

778.77 


19.46 

116.79 

58,396.00 

9,771.98 

618.17 

107.06 

1,494.12 


1900. 


Imports. 


$1,484,881.16 

799,600.01 

803,045.23 

395,446.92 

170,205.88 

867,717.60 

187,532.15 

75,421.01 

166,069.31 

111,759.17 

227,508.87 

70,457.18 

8,813.23 

98,128.79 

999.23 

7,129.42 

4,808.23 

1,608.61 


1,046.29 


Exports. 


85,153.16 

1,484.28 

47,875.87 

97,685.25 

291.99 

8,275.15 

19,681.46 

63.53 


866.28 

15,071.65 

1,722.74 

160.59 


199.62 

214. 12 

37,549.91 

3,406.65 


472.05 
2,801.85 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  Germany  has  dropped 
from  thirteenth  to  fourteenth  place,  while  France  has  dropped  from 
sixth  to  eleventh  place.  On  the  contrary,  Spain  has  gone  up  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  eighth  position.  Italy  has  changed  places  with  Russia, 
to  the  latter's  advantage.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  case  of 
England,  there  was  a  large  increase.  This  was  due  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  fleet  and  garrison  as  well  as  to  goods  transshipped  through 
English  ports. 

£  point  of  articles  of  greatest  value,  England  contributed  beer, 
flour,  and  cotton-seed  oil;  Australia,  frozen  beef  and  mutton;  Austria- 
Hungary,  spirits,  flour,  pulse,  and  sugar.  Belgium  and  Holland  also 
sent  large  (]|uan titles  of  sugar.  The  contribution  of  France  consisted 
of  flour,  olive  and  cotton-seed  oil;  of  Germany,  flour  and  manufac- 
tured tobacco:  of  Greece,  wine,  tobacco,  and  seedsj  of  Italv,  olive 
oil,  pulse,  seeas,  and  wines;  of  Russia,  large  quantities  of  wheat;  of 
Spam,  olive  oil;  of  Turkey,  cigarettes,  and  wine;  of  Barbary,  olive 
ou  and  large  numbers  of  cattle.  Tunis  also  sent  large  numbers  of 
cattle.  The  principal  article  imported  from  the  United  States  was 
flour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  duties  collected  upon  imports  from 
the  United  States  during  1901,  comparison  being  made  with  the  pre- 
ceding year: 


Articles. 


Cattle  (preserved  meate) 

Wheat 

Flour 

Flour,  damaged 

Cotton-fleed  oil 

Pulse 

Spirits 

Total 


Total  amount  of  duties 
received. 


1901. 


10.78 

11.251.84 

87,886.64 

4.86 

8,219.51 

9.78 

408.78 


57,790.69 


1900. 


884.06 

8,649.87 

23,962.04 

9.78 

8,756.93 


9.78 


81,422.96 
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The  total  value  of  exports  from  Malta  during  the  year  is  given  as 
£8,688,126  ($42,256,483).  This  would  seera  a  remarkably  large 
amount,  until  one  discovers  that  at  least  £8,000,000  ($38,932,000) 
worth,  and  perhaps  more,  of  these  mods  was  never  landed  here  at  all, 
but  were  forwarued  in  the  same  snip  that  brought  them.  The  local 
export  figures  are  so  arranged  that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to 
try  to  give  the  actual  values  of  goods  and  the  countries  of  destination. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  beer,  flour^  potatoes,  spirits,  and  wine  to 
the  value  of  £144,  or  $700.77,  were  8him)ed  to  the  United  States.  In 
looking  over  the  records  of  this  office,  Tfind  that  to  this  amount  may 
also  be  added  cummin  seed,  $3,682.33,  and  lace  goods,  $1,962.44, 
making  an  apparent  total  of  $6,345.54. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
actually  raised  on  these  islands  and  exported,  but  they  consisted  of 
not  large  amounts  of  potatoes,  onions,  oranges,  cummin  seed,  and 
orange  peel.     There  was  also  a  fairly  large  export  of  stone. 

TONNAGE  DUES. 

The  amount  received  from  tonnage  dues  was  $33,762.98,  which  is  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  two  years.  Tonnage  dues  are  levied 
at  this  port  as  follows:  Upon  each  steam  vessel  not  exceeding  400  tons, 
$4.86;  exceeding  400  tons,  but  not  over  800,  $9.73;  exceeding  800  tons, 
$14.59;  sailing  vessels,  per  ton,  72  cents. 

PORT  REVENUE. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  port  department  for  the  jenx  amounted  to 
$1,099.72,  and  was  made  up  from  receipts  from  duties  upon  imports, 
from  tonnage  dues,  store  rent,  and  office  fees.  This  sum  is  quite  a 
material  increase  over  that  produced  in  any  one  of  the  past  ten  years, 
and  is  due  largelv  to  the  fact  that  the  old  duties  were  increased  and 
new  duties  placed  for  the  first  time  upon  certain  articles. 

John  H.  Grout,  ConmL 

Valletta,  December  W,  1902. 


NETHERLANDS. 

AMSTERDAM. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers  on 
September  16,  1902,  stated  that  the  crisis  which  had  arisen  elsewhere 
had  not  been  without  its  eflfect  upon  the  Dutch  shipping  trade;  but 
commerce  and  industry  remained  in  a  satisfactory  condition  while  agri- 
culture had  yielded  not  unfavorable  results.  In  the  field  of  labor, 
encouraging  signs  were  visible,  but  there  was  still  much  room  for 
improvement.  The  bad  harvests  in  some  parts  of  Java  had  rendered 
substantial  assistance  from  the  Government  necessary. 

Among  the  bills  announced  were  measures  for  extending  facilities 
for  intermediate  and  higher  education,  for  developing  technical  educa- 
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tion,  for  restricting  compulsory  vaccination,  and  making  better  provi- 
sion for  granting  pensions  to  teachers  in  private  schools  and  the  widows 
of  teachers  in  general.  Bills  would  also  be  submitted  for  amending 
the  labor  law,  for  regulating  lotteries,  and  for  abolishing  the  State 
lottery.  Other  measures  would  be  introduced  dealing  with  labor  con- 
tracts, the  amendment  and  extension  of  the  sugar  law,  the  reform  of 
the  national  bank,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  river  legisla- 
tion, irrigation,  and  the  exploitation  of  minerals  by  the  State. 

A  rovai  commission  would  be  appointed  to  codify  the  various  edu- 
cational laws.  Parliament  would  also  be  asked  at  an  early  date  to 
ratify  the  recent  convention  on  private  international  law. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  of  Surinam  had  taken  the  necessary 
steps,  a  proposal  would  be  submitted  for  the  construction  by  the  State 
of  a  i*ailway  to  the  territory  of  the  Lawa. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  budget  for  the  year  1903,  as  recently  presented  to  the  chambers, 
places  the  receipts  at  156,504,260  florins  ($62,914,712.52),  and  the 
expenditures  at  164,574,169  florins  ($66,158,815.94),  leaving  a  deficit 
of  8,069,909  florins  ($3,244,103.42^. 

Following  are  the  heads  of  the  budget: 


1.  Household  of  the  qneen 

2.  High  coUeges  and  cabinet  of  the  queen 
8.  Foreign  aflun 

4.  Justice 

5.  Home  affain 

6.  Nav3 


vy 

7.  National  debt 

8.  Finances 

9.  War 


Amount. 


Florins. 


10.  Waterways,  etc 

11.  Colonies 

12.  Miscellaneous  expenfies 


Total. 


800,000 

689,402 

1,136,148 

6,366,869 

18,686,108 

16,612,820 

84,788,842 

26,783,181 

26,202,466 

88,104,918 

1,617,979 

60,000 


164,674,168 


U.  S.  equiva- 
lent 


•821.600 

277,139 

466,731 

2,665,260 

7,491,718 

6,688,168 

18,963,004 

10,846,120 

10,131,887 

13,308,177 

660,427 

20,100 


66,168,811 


The  estimated  deficit  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  was  13,331,884 
florins,  or  $4,350,416.36. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  projected  draining  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  will  not  be  realized  in  the  near  future. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  municipality 
of  Amsterdam  for  the  year  1903  are  estimated  at  26,797,251  norins 
($10,752,494.90),  against  25,311,835  florins  ($10,175,357.67)  for  the 
year  1902. 

The  increased  expense  occurs  mainly  under  the  following  heads: 


For  fwhoolH,  increase 

Fot  the  poor,  increaae 

Interest  and  amortization  of  loans 


Amount. 


Florins. 


462,000 
194,000 
673,000 


U.  8.  equiva- 
lent. 


$181, 704 

77,988 

230,346 
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There  is  a  decrease  in  care  of  the  streets  of  166499  florins  ($66,812). 

The  Netherlands  was  a  silver-standard  country  up  to  1875,  and  silver 
is  still  the  money  in  general  circulation,  the  act  of  1875  authorizing 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  10-guilder  gold  pieces  and  suspending  inden- 
nitely  the  coinage  of  silver. 

There  is  no  State  bank,  and  the  bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private 
institution,  but  it  is  the  only  bank  that  has  the  privilege  of  issuing 
bank  notes.  This  was  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty -five  years  in 
1863,  and  extended  for  mteen  years  in  1888,  with  a  further  extension 
of  ten  years  in  case  the  contract  is  not  broken  by  one  of  the  parties 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  extended.  The  Netherlands  Bank 
must  have  a  reserve  to  protect  paper  money  in  circulation  up  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  amount. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  20,000,000  florins  ($8,040,000),  and  the 
reserve  fund  5,500,000  florins  ($2,211,000).  The  bank  is  the  Govern- 
ment depository  and  receives  the  cash  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank.  It 
has  5  per  cent  of  the  net  profits,  the  remainder  being  divided  between 
the  bank  and  the  Government. 

The  following  data  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  officers  of  the 
Netherlands  Bank,  made  to  the  stockholders  on  May  13, 1902: 

The  nomber  of  stockholders  of  the  bank  is  4,355. 

The  average  operating  capital,  which  was  120,283,824  florins  ($48,354,097.25),  for 
the  year  1900-1901,  was  111,827,388  florins  ($44,954,609.98)  for  the  year  1901-2. 

Subtracting  the  foreign  paper  from  the  operating  capital,  it  consisted  in  the 
year  1900-1901  of  109,365,941  florins  ($43,964,108.28);  1901-2,  of  100,625,679  florind 
($40,451,522.96). 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  average  amount  of  operating  capital  was: 


1802-96.. 
189S-M.. 
l«94-06.. 
1896-96.. 
189&-97.. 
1897-96.. 
1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 


Amount. 


Florins. 


98,629,471 
98,747,608 
92,690,900 
101,246,049 
108,964,946 
118,827,671 
111,220,225 
121,059,660 
120,288,824 
111,827,888 


U.  8.  equivar 
lent 


139,649.047.84 
89.696,496.21 
87,261,741.60 
40,721,011.70 
43,799,88r.89 
46,768,723.74 
44,710,630.46 
48,666,943.12 
48,364,097.26 
44,964,810.98 


The  discount  rate  of  the  bank  in  1901,  compared  with  that  of  several  other  State 
banks,  was: 

Per  cent 

Netherlands  Bank 3. 23 

Bank  of  England 3.72 

Bank  of  France 3 

National  Bank  of  Belgium 3.28 

Deutsche  Bank 4. 10 

The  amount  of  discounts  in  1901-2  was  268,813,718  florins  ($107,063,114.64),  against 
327,075,537  florins  ($131,484,365.87)  in  1900-1901. 

The  amount  loaned  on  securitiee  daring  the  year  1901-2  was  188,536,150  florins 
($75,791,523.30),  or  15,302,500  florins  ($6,151,605)  less  than  in  1900-1901. 

The  amount  loaned  on  merchandise  was  37,304,950  florins  ($14,996,589.90),  or 
3,351,800  florins  ($1,347,423.60)  less  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  average  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  the  year  1900-1901  amounted 
to  222,742,592  florins  ($89,542,521.98)  against  227,848,909  florins  ($91,595,261.42) 
daring  1901-2. 
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Bank  checks  were  isBued  aa  follows: 


1898-99.. 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-2... 


Number. 


85,396 
86,507 
88,468 
40,820 
48,697 
45,092 
46,677 


Value. 


Florins.      >  U.  S.  currency. 


266,170,992 
242,717,090 
263,865,586 
272,2H6,786 
296,080,773 
811,855,218 
817,691,261 


$102,980, 
97,6?2, 
102,068, 
109,450, 
118,622, 
125,164, 
127,711, 


788.78 
270.02 
948.07 
287.97 
470.75 
797.64 
882.90 


The  average  amount  of  hank  notee,  checks,  and  credit  balances  of  accounts  current 
during  the  year  1901-2  was  236,220,559  florins  ($94,960,664.72),  against  232,099,776 
florins  ($93,304,119.05)  in  1900-1901. 
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The  condition  of  Dutch  finances  was  not  unsatisfactory  during  the 
year  1901.  though  no  improvement  took  place.  The  receipts  during 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1901  nearly  equaled  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  considerably  smaller  amount  was  collected  for  succession 
taxes,  which,  however,  was  counterbalanced  by  higher  receipts  from 
other  sources.  The  Goverment  made  no  call  on  the  money  market 
during  the  year  1901. 

The  large  municipalities  continued  to  emit  loans.  In  the  month  of 
March,  Rotterdam  placed  5,000,000  florins  ($2,010,000)  4  per  cent 
bonds  at  lOOf  per  cent;  Haarlem,  2,000,000  florins  ($804,000)  4  per 
cent  bonds  at  lOOj^  per  cent.  In  order  to  pay  oflf  the  3  J  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  Amsterdam  Street  Car  Company,  wnich  had  been  taken  over  by 
the  city,  Amsterdam  issued,  inTMay,  6,000,000  florins  ($2,010,000)  4  per 
cent  bonds  at  101  per  cent. 

Dutch  railway  companies  called  for  4  per  cent  loans  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  The  Dutch  India  Railway  Company  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket during  the  month  of  April  4,000,000  florins  ($1,608,000)  at  100^ 
per  cent;  the  Dutch  Central  Railway  Company  in  June,  2,000,000 
($804,000)  4  per  cent  bonds  at  99  per  cent;  the  Deli  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  November,  2,000,000  ($804,000)  4  per  cent  bojids  at  99i  per 
cent;  and  the  company  for  the  exploitation  of  State  railwavs,  in 
December,  7,000,000  ($2,814,000)  4  per  cent  bonds  at  lOOJ  per  cent. 

AMERICAN   SECURITIES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  holdings  of  American  securities  in 
Holland  has  been  courteously  prepared  bv  Mr.  H.  Swain,  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Adolph  Boissevain  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam  and  New  York: 

I  believe  the  statement  given  below  represents  fairly  accurately  the  market  value 
of  American  securities  at  present  held  in  Holland. 


Banking  and  commerce $4, 000, 000 

Real  estate  and  real  estate 
mortgages 10,000,000 

Total 223,000,000 


State,  county,  and  municipal 

bonds $4,000,000 

Railroad  bonds 90,000,000 

Stocks  and  income  bonds  . .  100, 000, 000 
Manufacturing  and  mining 

securities 16,000,000 

A  striking  feature  is  that  although  Holland  is  continually  selling  stocks  on  every 
rise,  and  thereby  reducing  holdings  as  regards  face  value,  the  market  value  of  what 
she  still  holds,  owing  to  the  heavy  appreciation,  is  very  slightly  chained,  compared 
with  two  years  ago. 

The  course  of  the  Amsterdam  market  following  so  closely  that  of 
London  or  New  York,  does  not  require  detailed  treatment.  The 
largest  operation  in  American  securities  during  the  year  was  the 
Grand  Trunk  deal,  involving  about  $6,000,000.  It  was  conducted 
through  the  banking  house  of  Wertheim  &  Gompertz,  of  this  city. 
Ten  million  dollars  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  were  placed  in  this  mar- 
ket by  Teixeira  de  Mattos  &  Co.  In  the  recent  rise,  Dutchmen  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  American  securities;  London,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  1873, 1893, 1896,  and  1899,  having  scored  stupendous 
losses. 

The  rate  of  money  is  so  high  here,  and  money  is  so  plentiful  at 
home,  that  there  is  not  now  the  same  opportunity  to  place  American 
investments  as  formerly. 
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PETROLEUM  COMPANIES. 

I    Dividends  paid. 


KItOSBBTa •■■■•■••■■••*••... 

Schibaleff 

Kussiaii  Fuel 

Hnniiover  Oil  Springs 

AmBterdam  Roumenian . . 

Holland  Roumenian 

Netherlond  Roumenian . . 
International  Roiunenian 
Royal  Petroleum  Springs . 

Sumatra  Palembang 

Moeara  Enim 

Dordrecht  Petroleum  Co. . 
Jara  Petroleum  Co 


1899. 


r^cr  cent. 

5 

13 

20 

1 


1900. 


Percent 
5 
15 
60 


6 


9 


Share«  quoted  at — 


Jan.  2, 
1899. 


Percent. 
83 
158i 
230 
60 
60 
56 
40 


276 

84 

135 

122 

75 


Dec.  29, 
1900. 


Per  cent 

97 

U7k 

305 

89 

68 

30 

23 

85 

337 

73 

150 

128 

43 


BANKS. 


Netherland  Trading  Co 

Netherland  Indian  Commercial  Bank 

Trading  Company  * '  Amsterdam  " 

Colonial  Banx 

Colonial  Bank,  preferred  shares 

Cultivation  Society  '*  Vorstenlanden  " 

Cultivation  Society  "Vorstenlanden,"  preferred  shares. 

Java  Cultivation  Society 

SentanenLor .- 


DivideiidH  paid.      ShareH  quoted  at— 


1899. 


Percent. 

n 

4! 

8 


24 
74 
5 
8 


1900. 


Percent. 

»A 

5 
9 


Jan.  2, 
1899. 


De<\  29, 
1900. 


2 
7 
9 
8 


Percent. 
1474 
841 
115 
52 
682 
64 
138 
102 
128 


Percent. 

1514 
854 

122 
49 
69 
55 

135 
98 

114 


TOBACCO  COMPANIES. 


Deli  Company 
Senemban  Co . 


Amsterdam  Deli  Co 

Rotterdam  Deli  Co 

Deli  Batavia  Co 

Amsterdam  Sumatra  Cultivation 

Deli  Plautage 

Franco  Dclf 

Langkat  Cultivation  A 

Padang  Tobac«) 

Namoe  Djawi 

Netherland  Asahan,  preferred  shares 
New  Asahan 


Dividends  paid.      Shares  quoted  at— 
1899. 


Floriru. 
88 
43 

Percent. 
924 


48 
114 


6 
6 


1900. 


Fiorina. 
27 
22 

Percent. 
72 

144 
10 


84 
5 


Jan.  2, 
1899. 


Percent. 
416 
412 

680 

219 

325 

124 

78 

60 

134 

180 

85 

143 


Dec.  81, 
1900. 


Percent. 
480 
399 

629 

232 

384 

100 

86 

66 

120 

131 

944 


1234 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 


The  fear  of  strong  competition  in  freight  rates,  already  expressed 
in  the  preceding  year,  continued  during  1901.  Although  coal  prices 
felL  the  expenses  necessary  to  stand  competition  were  large. 

The  following  Dutch  steamer  companies  emitted  new  loans: 

The  Royal  Packet  Company  placed,  in  January,  1901,  with  its 
shareholders  1,000,000  florins  (|402,000)  new  shares,  at  149  per  cent. 

The  steamer  company  Oostzee  placed,  in  February,  600,000  florins 
($201,000)  4i  per  cent  bonds,  at  98  per  cent. 
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The  Holland-America  Line  placed,  in  April,  1,000,000  florins 
($402,000)  4  per  cent  bonds,  at  98|  per  cent. 

The  Royal  West  Indian  Mail  Service  placed,  in  July,  500,000  florins 
($201,000)  4  per  cent  bonds,  at  99  per  cent. 

The  General  Navigation  Company^(Wm.  H.  Muller  &  Co.),  at 
Rotterdam,  placed,  m  November,  1,400,000  ($562,800)  4  per  cent 
bonds,  at  95  per  cent. 

The  Netherlands  Lloyd,  a  company  established  by  the  Rotterdam- 
American  Petroleum  Company,  offered  in  September,  by  inscription, 
651,000  florins  ($261,702),  in  shares. 

Many  of  the  Dutch  tramway  companies  can  boast  of  a  moderate 
improvement  in  the  receipts  per  day-kilometer. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1901,  the  Dutch  Tramway  Com- 
pany placed  400,000  florins  ($160,800)  4  per  cent  bonds,  at  98i  per 
cent,  and  the  Dutch  Westphalian  Steam  Tramway  Company  250,000 
florins  ($100,500)  4  •per  cent  bonds,  at  99  per  cent. 

The  committee  of  accountants  iave  delivered  to  the  court  at  Amster- 
dam their  report  upon  the  application  of  the  Netherlands  South  African 
Railway  for  suspension  of  payment  (surs^ance  van  betaling),  which 
was  granted  on  October  30,  1902,  for  eighteen  months,  by  the  district 
court  of  Amsterdam. 

The  possessions  of  the  company  in  Africa  and  the  claims  which  may 
be  mad!e  for  destruction  of  property,  or  damages  thereto,  amount 
103,956,702  florins  ($41,790,594.20),  represented  by: 


Reficrve 

Rail  ways -. 

Tramway  KnigersdoTp  Springs^ 

Line  Klerksdorp 

Inventory 

Locomotives 

Rolling  stock 

Warehoused  goods 

Goods  which  could  not  oe  entered  into  tne  Republics 


Amount 


Florins. 


7,682,565 
65,827.788 
4,858,520 
8,368.618 
1,556.486 
4,187.996 
6,710,926 
1,050.116 
474,972 


U.  S.  currency. 


13,048.191.13 

26.462,768.77 

1,933.025.04 

8,364,184.44 

625.707.39 

1.688,574  39 

2,697.792.25 

422,146.68 

20^,184.74 


The  damages  arising  out  of  the  war  can  not  be  stated  at  present. 
The  English  gave  checks  on  the  Imperial  Military  Railway  to  the 
amount  of  2,500,000  florins  ($1,005,000). 

The  seat  of  this  company  is  at  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  organized 
in  1887,  for  a  period  or  ninety-nine  years,  with  a  capital  of  14,000,000 
florins  or  $5,600,000. 

On  December  1,  1897,  the  line  consisted  of  717  miles. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS   BANK. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  was  established  bv  law  in  1880  and  began 
operations  in  1881.  The  institution  has  thus  been  in  operation  twenty 
years,  and  has  an  accumulated  experience  entitled  to  consideration. 

The  principal  office  is  at  Amsterdam. 

The  governing  power  consists  of  one  director  and  a  board  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under  control  of  the  minister  of 
waterstaat,  etc. 

The  number  of  employees  April  1, 1901,  was  142,  of  whom  104  were 
male  and  38  female,  against  5  employees  on  April  1,  1881.  On  April 
1, 1881,  there  were  353  offices,  against  1,322  on  April  1, 1901.  In  1881 
there  were  22,831  depositors,  with  858,622.85  florins  ($345,166,39), 
against  838,716,  with  86,522,207.88  florins  ($34,781,927.57)  in  1900. 
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In  1881,  one  house  was  rented  at  Amsterdam.  In  1887,  this  building 
was  extended.  In  1892,  a  second  house  was  rented.  In  1894,  a  far 
larger  one  was  used,  while  in  1898  another  was  rented  also.  In  1892, 
it  was  concluded  to  erect  an  office  building  for  the  bank.  In  1898,  the 
building  was  begun,  and  it  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of  July,  1901. 

Deposits  may  be  made  at  any  post-office,  and  postmasters  and 
numerous  special  agents  are  empowed  to  receive  them. 

Applications  are  made  on  printed  form.  A  post  book  is  then  issued 
free,  and  in  it  amounts  of  deposits  must  be  entered,  in  words  and 
figures,  with  the  date.  Postmasters  receive  5  Dutch  cents  (2  cents 
United  States  currency)  for  every  new  account  opened,  and  1^  Dutch 
cents  (three-fifths  of  a  cent  United  States  currency)  for  each  entry. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  most  of  which  is 
stationed  in  the  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries,  767  pass  books  were 
issued  in  1899  against  762  in  1898. 

There  was  deposited  by  them  a  total  of  161,070.45  florins  ($64,750. 32), 
against  133,336.07  florins  ($53,601.10)  in  1898. 

Money  deposited  with  the  Netherlands  Postal  Savings  Bank  or  the 
Belgian  General  Savings  and  Pension  Bank  (Caisse  a Epargne  et  de 
Retraiti*)  can  be  transferred  from  one  instutition  to  the  other  without 
expense  on  the  request  of  parties  interested. 

Payments  can  also  be  made  in  either  countiy  of  nu)ney  deposited  in 
the  other.  Requests  for  transfers  and  disburscMuoiits  are  accepted  in 
both  countries  at  all  post-offices  or  designated  agencies, 

De|K)sits  may  be  made  by  the  mail  (*arrier  for  people  who  reside  at 
a  distance  of  over  twenty  mmutes  from  a  recognized  depository.  Any- 
one may  make  a  deposit,  including  minors  and  married  women;  deposits 
can  be  withdrawn  only  by  the  depositor  himself  or  by  a  regularly 
authorized  agent 

On  receiving  the  little  pass  book,  the  depositor  signs  a  form  obligat- 
ing himself  to  obey  the  law  and  rules,  existing  and  prospective,  relat- 
ing; to  depositors  in  Government  postiil  savings  banks. 

Deposits  may  be  made  and  withdrawn  in  post-offices  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  firat  entry  in  the  depositor's  l>ook  was  made.  Deposits  of 
less  than,  tib  cents  Dutch  currency  (10  cents  United  States  currency)  are 
not  a(*cepted,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  small  savings,  forms  for  a 
guilder  (40  cents  United  States  currency^  are  provided  free  of  expense, 
with  20  blank  spaces,  each  blank  space  being  intended  for  the  attacninent 
of  a  5-cent  (l|50.02)  postage  stamp.  When  this  sheet  is  filled,  it  may  be 
presented  with  the  pass  book,  and  the  depositor's  account  is  credited 
with  a  guilder,  the  receiver  canceling  the  stamps  and  filling  the  blank 
form.  Inmates  of  orphan  asylums  and  school  children  mav  receive 
blank  forms  with  100  spaces  to  be  filled  with  1-cent  stamps,  wnich  may 
be  finally  also  entered  in  the  pass  book  on  deposit  at  the  value  of  a 
florin. 

The  receivers  of  deposits  report  every  five  days  to  the  minister  of 
waterstaat,  trade,  and  industry  the  amount  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  every  ten  days  balances  are  struck  by  the  transfer  of  such 
other  funds  as  thev  are  required  to  transmit.  From  the  ten-day 
reports,  the  main  office  at  Amsterdam  sends  to  the  director  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  money  to  the  credit  of  the  bank.  The  memoranda 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  are  transmitted  to  the  bank,  where  the 
individual  accounts  are  kept.  These  accounts  are  balanced  every  ten 
days,  and  must  agree  with  the  statements  of  the  general  post-office. 
A  statement  is  also  sent  to  tho  dc^positor  at  certain  i^riods. 
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Interest  is  reckoned  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  each  month.  Deposits 
made  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  begin  to  draw  interest  on  the 
IGth  of  the  month  and  those  made  subsequently  from  the  1st  of  the 
following  month.  The  rate  of  interest  has  been  fixed  at  2.64  per  cent. 
This  figure,  besides  being  determined  for  business  reasons  as  the  high- 
est amount  that  the  bank  could  pay,  is  convenient  also,  since  it  is  an 
exact  multiple  of  24,  the  number  oi  interest-periods  of  a  year. 

Thus,  on  every  1,000  guilders  ($402)  the  interest  is  11  Dutch  cents 
(4  cents  United  States  currency)  for  a  single  period. 

The  Crown  reserves  the  right  to  fix  by  royal  decree  another  rate  of 
interest,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  2.64  per  cent. 

The  Netherlands  Bank  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank. 
The  director  and  the  council  determine  the  amount  to  be  invested  in  pub- 
lic funds,  designated  by  law.  The  Government  guarantees  the  deposits 
as  well  as  the  repayments  and  interest. 

Forms  used  are  free  of  stamp  duty,  and  correspondence  between  the 
bank,  post-ofiices,  and  depositors  is  tree  of  postage;  in  return,  the  banks 
pay  the  treasury  10  cents  Dutfch  ($0.04)  annually  for  each  depositor. 

In  caae  the  book  is  lost,  another  will  be  issued,  if  applied  for  within 
six  weeks;  it  costs  25  cents  Dutch  ($0.10). 

No  interest  is  paid  on  deposits  of  individuals  above  1.200  guilders, 
nor  to  societies  and  corporations  on  more  than  2,400  guilders. 

The  statement  of  the  bank  for  the  month  of  September,  1902,  was: 

The  depositfi  that  month  amounted  to  3,746,821.06  florins  ($1,606,222.07)  and  there 
was  paid  out  3,161,888.37  florins  ($1,271,079.12),  of  which  21,4^2.32  florins 
($8,639.91)  were  for  purchase  of  inscriptions  in  the  grootboek  of  funds  and  cer- 
'tificates  of  inscription,  so  that  there  was  an  excess  of  disbursements  of  584,932.68 
florins  ($235,142.94).  At  the  end  of  August,  1902,  there  were  deposits  of  98,084,774.34 
florins  ($39,430,079.28),  so  that  on  September  30,  1902,  the  balance  amounted  to 
98,669,707.02  florins  ($39,665,222.22). 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  8,658  new  pass  books  were  issued  and  3,204  taken  up, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  951,065  in  circulation. 

Since  the  vinculation  between  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Belgium  is  so  close,  I  think  it  advisable  to  add  the  official 
statistics  of  the  Belgium  Government  Savings  Bank  as  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  State  by  Consul  Roosevelt,  of  Brussels,  April  24, 
1901.  (See  Consular  Reports  No.  260,  July,  1901.)  Official  statistics 
concerning  the  Government  savings  bank  show  that  on  December  31, 
1900,  the  number  of  books  was  1,762,434  (against  1,647,263  in  the 

f)revious  year)  and  the  amount  of  deposits  660,249,447.67  francs 
$127,428,143.38),  an  increase  during  the  j^ear  of  $7,200,144.  The 
capitalized  interest  amounted  to  17,942,178.42  francs  (13,462,840.43), 
which,  added  to  the  amount  represented  in  depositors'  books,  made  a 
grand  total  of  678,191,626.99  francs  ($130,890,983.82),  belonging 
almost  exclusively  to  the  working  class. 

Savings'bank  statistics. 


DepoRita. 

Disbursements. 

Depofiitora,  Dec.  81. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

86,023 

562,549 

1,172,966 

Amount. 

Average 
amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Average 
amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

22,831 
319,016 
764,201 

Amount. 

Average 
amount. 

1881... 
1891... 
1899... 

Florins. 

1,126,961.96 

13,658,868.79 

38,25S,&12.1U 

Florins. 
13.10 
24.10i 
32. 6U 

7,405 
207,031 
460,854 

Florins. 

276.622.88* 
11,367,454.62 
31,825,422.06 

Florins. 
87.85i 
54. 90* 
69.06* 

Florins, 
858,622.85* 
24,013,724.49* 
78, 344, 636.  ?2 

Florins. 
37.61 
75.25 
102.511 
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Number  of  depoMiorsfor  each  province  per  1,000  inhabitants. 


December  31— 

1 

1 

6.7 

11.4 

17.0 

22.2 

27.0 

33.4 

40.4 

48.8 

58.0 

64.5 

72.0 

79.8 

88.6 

97.9 

108.2 

119.9 

130.7 

140. 5 

151.3 

1881 

1882 

1883..." 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

I 

2 

O 


5.4 

11.0 

16.  C 

20.9 

25.6 

31.9 

38.6 

45.9 

53.8 

59.0 

65.4 

73.2 

81.1 

90.0 

100.0 

111.3 

132. 9 

134.0 

145.1 


■ 

. 

. 

s 

^m4 

p^ 

•-4 

o 

o 

n 

n 

•o 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7.3 

6.2 

8.2 

14.0 

13.2 

14.3 

21.1 

22.8 

20.7 

24.7 

28.2 

25.5 

30.9 

86.0 

81.1 

88.3 

46.8 

87.2 

46.2 

57.8 

44.8 

52.9 

70.6 

61.8 

61.8 

86.6 

59.2 

66.2 

93.4 

64.2 

78.8 

102.8 

71.4 

82.2 

117.4 

78.3 

89.8 

129.5 

87.2 

98.2 

141.0 

95.1 

107.6 

154.5 

106.0 

118.5 

170.0 

117.6 

130. 5 

183.9 

131.5 

140.8 

199.8 

143.6 

152.0 

216.8 

166.2 

2.2 
4.4 

6.7 
8.6 
10.1 
12.4 
15.2 
17.5 
20.6 
23.0 
26.6 
28.9 
32.1 
37.8 
43.8 
49.5 
58.0 
63.9 
70.0 


1 

4.7 

11.0 

16.5 

'£1.0 

27.0 

32.9 

40.7 

48.4 

58.1 

68.1 

71.2 

79.5 

88.2 

101.8 

107.9 

119.0 

181.4 

143.6 

157.8 

5 


6.7 

11.1 

13.9 

21.2 

26.8 

82.7 

39.5 

47.2 

66.4 

62.0 

69.1 

77.6 

86.9 

94.8 

104.8 

116.6 

127.8 

138.6 

150.6 


The  number  of  investment8  during  the  year  1899  amounted  to  257, 
representing  a  nominal  capital  of  215,800  florins,  divided  as  follows: 

Florins. 

a.  Nominal  inscriptione  on  the  public  ledger  of  the  national  debt,  2}  per  cent.    25, 500 

h.  Nominal  inscriptions  on  the  public  ledger  of  the  national  debt,  IH  per  cent. .    44, 500 

c.  Government  bonds  to  bearer,  3  per  cent 104, 800 

d.  Certificates  national  debt,  2i  per  cent 16, 300 

e.  Certificates  national  debt,  3  j>pr  cent 24, 700 


DepottilorH  during  the  year  1899. 


«  215.  800 


Occupation. 


Industry , 

Commerce 

Agriculture , 

ITiintinK  and  flnhing 

1. if"  nil    |)r<)'"s«lons.    educa 

tuin,  tlilTenMit  proft^syions , 

Servants 


Number 
of  depos- 
itors. 


32,635 

22,096 

11,827 

671 

11,127 

9,865 


Deposit- 
ors living 
at  Am- 
sterdam. 


7,076 

4,944 

250 

31 


1,969 
1,497 


Occupation. 


Worlcmen 

Resigned     ofllcers    without 

profesHion 

Mniors  living  in  a  charity 

house 

Different  associations 


Number 
of  depos- 
itors. 


6,546 
10,264 


212 
626 


Deposit- 
ors living 
at  Am- 
sterdam. 


849 

1,701 

U 
72 


Population  and  number  (p/jxthouh  enjoying  the  right  of  suffrage  (m  acvonnt  of  their  deytomU 

at  the  ]HjHtai  xaringtn  hank. 


In- 


Municipalities  of  over  60.000 
inhabitants. 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

The  Hague 

Utrecht 

Groningen  

Haarlem 

Amhem 

Leiden 

Provinces: 

North  Brabant 

Gelderland 


Population  \  Number 

on  Dec.  31,  I  per  1,000 

1898.        1  clectorH. 


553.392 
572,823 


512,989 

3.11 

809  309 

5.38 

199.285 

2.69 

100,066 

5.05 

64,921 

3.42 

63,689 

2.76 

66,422 

1.61 

53,915 

3.13 

1.28 
7.98 


In- 


Provinces: 

South  Holland 
North  Holland 

Zeeland 

Utrecht 

Friesland 

Overysel 

Groningen 

Drente 

Limberg 


Total,  country 


Population 

Number 

on  Dec.  31. 

per  1 .000 

1898. 

('1<  CtOfv'. 

1, 125, 875 

4.18 

966, 713 

2.66 

215,330 

5.66 

248,140 

7.26 

341,622 

1.63 

329,099 

6.27 

299.658 

2.23 

147, 839 

2.82 

285,186 

8.84 

5,084,476 

4.07 

«  Equivalent  to  $86,751.60  Tnitefl  States  currency. 
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Amount  of  deposits  and  percentage  of  yearly  increoie  for  the  years  1881  j  1891,  and  1899» 


Year. 


1881 
1891 
1899 


Amount  of 

deposits  at  end 

of  year. 


Florifu. 
868,622.8&t 
24,018,724.494 
78,344,686.72 


Yearly 
increase. 


PeroenL 


18 
11.9 


Number  of  books  in  circulation  and  the  percentage  of  yearly  increase. 


Years. 


1881 , 

1882 , 

1H83 

l«H4 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 , 

1889 .•. 

1890 


Number  of 
books  in 

circulation 

at  end  of 

year. 


22,831 

46,242 

67,922 

90,798 

112,308 

189,989 

169,027 

201,768 

241.175 

281,870 


Yearly 
increase. 


Per  cent. 


102.5 
46.8 
83.6 
23.6 
24.6 
20.7 
19.3 
19.6 
16.9 


Years. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
189Z 
1898 
1899 


Number  of 
books  in 

circulation 

at  end  of 

year. 


319,106 
858,483 
401,046 
448,581 
499,963 
561,989 
627,409 
693,228 
764,201 


Yearly 
increase. 


Percent 
13.2 
12,3 
11.9 
11.9 
11.5 
12.4 
11.6 
10.5 
10.2 


The  postal  savings  bank  has  assumed  a  leading  place  among  the 
institutions  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  site,  and  the  new  building  opened  in  August,  1901,  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  bank,  and  are  kept  separately  from  Government  prop- 
erties, although  the  bank  is  closely  connected  with  the  Government. 
The  building  cost  600,000  florins  ($240,000),  while  the  land  was  bought 
from  the  municipality  for  120,000  florins  (^,000);  total  cost,  720,000 
florins  ($288,000). 

The  building  for  account-current  books  is  made  exclusively  of 
cement  and  iron,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  building  by  iron 
doors.  The  account-current  books  are  placed  on  racks.  In  the  cel- 
lars there  are  also  racks  on  which  the  pass  books,  correspondence,  old 
receipts,  etc.,  are  kept,  so  that  any  paper  of  any  year  may  be  procured 
promptly. 

NEW  BOURSE. 


The  city  council  voted  on  October  7, 1896,  to  build  a  new  exchange. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1898  and  is  still  under  way.  The  building  is 
to  cost  1,300,000  florins  ($520,000).  It  will  be,  when  completed,  one 
of  tlie  most  spacious  exchanges  in  Europe.  The  exterior  dimensions 
are:  West  side,  467  feet;  south  side,  117;  east  side,  470;  and  north 
side,  167  feet.     The  tower  is  125  feet  in  height. 

The  new  bourse  has  three  principal  divisigns.  From  the  entrance 
at  the  south  end  of  the  building,  tne  visitor  passes  at  once  into  the 
main  exchange,  whose  dimensions  are  150  by  75  feet.  A  passage,  on 
the  left  of  which  is  the  shipping  exchange,  leads  on  the  right  to  the 
stock  exchange  and  on  the  left  to  the  grain  exchange.  The  dimensions 
of  the  stock  exchange  are  125  by  62^  feet,  and  of  the  grain  exchange 
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125  by  62i  feet.  To  the  left  of  the  grain  exchange  is  the  restaurant. 
The  cellars  are  used  for  safes,  etc.,  while  the  upper  floor  is  provided 
with  office  rooms,  which  are  to  be  rented  to  mercnants. 

The  following  description  of  the  original  bourse,  erected  in  Amster- 
dam in  the  years  1608-1611,  has  been  taken  by  the  writer  from  the 
classic  Wagenaar,  published  in  the  year  1765,  Volume  III,  Book  I, 
Chapter  11: 

From  a  regulation  of  July  29,  1592,  it  appears  that  the  merchants  were  accustomed 
to  meet  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  bridji^e  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Here 
Ftood  the  so-called  "Paelhuiske,"  where  they  congregated  daily  from  11  to  12  a.  m. 
In  the  year  1586,  the  authorities  decided  that  merchants  should  meet  at  *\St.  Olofs 
Kapel/'  and  later  on  in  the  **01d  Church." 

In  1607,  the  authorities  adopted  a  resolution  to  establish  a  separate  bourse.  Two 
plans  were  made  and  the  less  ambitious  of  the  two  carried  out.  On  May  29,  1608, 
the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Henrik  Hooft,  son  of  the  Burgomaster  Comelis  Pieterszoon 
Hooft,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  historian,  Pieter  Comeliszoon  Hooft,  called  by 
Motley  ' '  the  Dutch  Tacitus. ' '  The  work  continued  r^ularly,  and  on  August  1 , 1 613, 
the  first  meeting  was  held.  The  building  was  200  &et  long  and  124  feet  broad. 
Ships  could  nass  under  the  middle  arch  with  masts  down,  but  after  1622  it  was  pro- 
hibited for  snips  to  remain  there  during  the  night,  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  a 
plot  to  blow  up  the  bourse.  The  attempt  was  detected  by  a  city  orphan  boy,  who 
being  asked  by  the  burgomaster  what  reward  he  wanted,  only  asked  the  privilege 
for  the  Amsterdam  boys  to  beat  the  drum  at  the  bourse  during  Kermess  time  (in  the 
month  of  September),  which  privilege  has  remained  in  force  up  to  the  present. 

After  an  existence  of  about  fifty-five  years,  the  bourse  was  extended.  The 
exchange,  established  in  the  **rokin,''  was  a  long,  square  building,  built  on  five 
arches — one  large  one  in  the  middle  and  two  smaller  ones  at  each  side.  The  place 
where  the  merchants  met  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  gallery,  which  rested  on  23 
arches  with  46  pillars.  Those  pillars  were  numbered,  so  that  the  merchants,  who  all 
had  their  fixed  place,  were  easily  to  be  found.  In  winter  a  wooilen  floor  was  laid  on 
the  stone  one  for  the  comfort  on  the  merchants. 

In  the  beginning,  the  bourse  was  held  twice  per  day,  viz,  from  11  to  12  a.  m.,  and 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  from  6.30  to  7.30  n.  m.  and  during 
the  other  months  half  an  hour  before  the  ringing  of  the  gate  Ik*11.  lAter,  in  the 
year  1667,  the  bourse  opened  but  on(!e  a  day,  nt  12  o'clotrk.  Those  who  wished  to 
enter  after  the  closing  of  the  bourse  gates  had  to  pay  0.30  florin  ($0.12),  while  the 
brokers  had  to  pay  a  higher  penalty  to  the  municiiml  {>o<)r.  But  this  regulation  has 
been  neglected. 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  the  original  bourse  was  the  pride  of 
Amsterdam,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  appeared 
that  the  building  w^as  getting  old  and  rather  dangerous.  In  conse- 
quence, it  was  closed  in  the  year  183(),  and  a  wooden  building  was 
temporarily  put  into  requisition.  After  several  plans  were  canceled, 
a  plan  for  a  new  bourse  was  adopted  in  1840,  and  m  1845,  the  building 
was  opened  with  great  festivities  in  the  presence  of  King  William  IL 

But  nobody  was  content  with  the  new  building.  Visitors  complained 
of  the  draft,  so  that  in  the  year  184S  the  authorities  adopted  a  plan  to 
cover  the  middle  court,  where  the  merchants  u.sed  to  meet,  which  plan 
caused  an  extra  expense  of  67,000  florins  ($22,800).  But  after  that,  the 
ventilation  was  not  sufficient,  and  agitation  for  a  new  bourse  began. 
Another  commanding  argument  was  that  the  bourse  was  too  small,  and 
that  a  surface  of  at  least  6,000  square  meters  was  required,  while  the 
existing  one  possessed  only  2,833  square  meters.  A  number  of  plan? 
were  made,  and  at  last^  in  1898,  that  of  Mr.  II.  P.  Berlage  Nzn.  was 
adopted,  and  the  new  bourse  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  opened  on  May  1,  1903. 

The  present  membership  of  the  bourse  consists  of  about  4,000 
members.     The  dues  are  20  guilders,  or  $10,  annually.     In  the  main 
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exchange,  all  the  staple  articles  of  modem  commerce  are  dealt  in, 
tobacco  and  other  tropical  products  holding  a  commanding  place. 
Amsterdam  is  the  second  market  for  American  flour,  hence  the  grain 
exchange  is  an  important  branch. 

In  the  stock  branch,  American  securities  are  largely  dealt  in.  as  well 
as  stocks  and  bonds  of  most  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  both 
government  and  private. 

The  bourse  is  treated  very  seriously  here.  Members  are  expected 
to  be  present  for  forty-five  miimtes  daily,  whether  they  have  business 
or  not,  and  to  be  seen  in  their  place  in  the  exchange  daily. 

I  give  below  translation  of  the  regulations: 

BegulaHons  of  the  bourse  at  Amsterdam. 

Abticlb  1.  The  bourse  at  Amsterdam  shall  be  open  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m. 
Doors  shall  be  opened  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  The  exchange  bell  shall  be  rung  from  1.30 
to  1.45  p.  m.,  at  which  time  doors  shall  be  closed.  They  shall  be  reopened  at  2.30 
p.  m.  The  bourse  closes  at  3.30  p.  m.  It  shall  not  be  opened  on  Sundays,  on 
generally  recognized  Christian  holidays,  or  upon  those  days  designated  by  burgo- 
master and  aldermen. 

Art.  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  commissaries  for  the  bourse  of  Amsterdam,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  to  be  appK>inted  and  dismissed  by  burgomaster  and  alder- 
men. Commissaries  shall  give  their  opinion  to  the  bui^master  and  aldermen  with 
respect  to  trade,  and  if  necessary,  make  propositions  to  the  municipality. 

Art.  3.  It  is  prohibited  to  peadle  goods  on  the  steps  of  the  bourse  or  m  the  bourse 
itself  during  exchanjy;e  hours. 

Art.  4.  Smokinff  is  prohibited  in  the  bourse  between  1  and  2.45. 

Art.  5.  It  is  prohibited  to  disturb  good  order,  to  cause  anyone  trouble  in  carrying 
on  his  business  or  to  obstruct  anybody. 

Art.  6.  The  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  bourse  shall  be  intrusted  to  seven 
exchange  policemen,  one  of  whom  has  the  title  of  chief;  these  are  appointed  and 
dismisse<l  by  buigomaster  and  aldermen. 

Reffulations  for  the  levying  and  collecting  of  dues  for  the  use  of  the  bourse  and  cam  exchange 

at  Amsterdam, 

Articlb  1.  For  the  use  during  bourse  hours  of  the  rooms  of  the  bourse  or  of  the 
com  exchange,  to  be  designated  oy  burgomaster  and  aldermen,  or  both,  before  the 
opening  of  the  bourse  during  bourse  hours,  or  after  the  closing  of  the  doors,  the  fol- 
lowing dues  shall  be  paid: 

A.  Everyone  to  whom  the  use  of  the  rooms  is  granted,  per  year,  25  florins  ($10). 

B.  Everyone  not  paying  under  ^^A ''  shall  pay  each  session  0.25  florin  ($0.10). 

C.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  enter  during  oourse  hours  after  the  closing  of  the 
doors  shall  pay  an  extra  fee  per  session  of  0.25  florin  ($0.10) . 

Merchants  can  also  get  tickets,  described  under  ''A,"  for  their  employees. 

Art.  2.  The  year  for  dues  shall  besin  on  January  1.  The  dues  snail  be  prepaid 
every  year.  Levied  as  a  yearly  tax,  the  full  amount  must  be  paid  for  the  current 
year,  except  when  one  enters  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  In  this  case, 
only  half  of  the  tax  shall  be  paid.  Under  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  burgo- 
master and  aldermen  may  grant  that  the  dues  shall  only  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  3.50 
florins  ($1.40)  per  month. 

Art.  3.  After  having  paid  the  tax,  according  to  provisions  of  lA,  members  receive 
tickets.  Those  tickets  are  given  out  by  name,  and  strictly  nontransferable.  Mer- 
chants can  indorse  the  ticket  issued  in  the  name  of  one  of  their  employees  to  another 
C^Fiployee  without  paying  dues  again. 

Tickets  must  be  shown  on  application  to  the  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  burgo- 
master and  aldermen. 

Art.  4.  In  the  tax  describetl  in  article  1  are  not  included  dues  for  the  use  of  sepa- 
rate rooms,  chairs,  tables,  sample  cases,  etc. 
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MERCHANT  MARINE. 


The  latest  figures  respecting  the  merchant  marine  of  the  Nether- 
lands are: 


Year. 


1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 


Number 
of  shipe. 

933 

Tonnage. 

576,761 

628 

588,152 

570 

443,332 

578 

874,213 

574 

362,893 

550 

873,387 

570 

886,187 

676 

384.066 

577 

380,123 

615 

378,102 

652 

878,888 

643 

344,890 

686 

871,160 

Year. 


1889 

1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1H82 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 


Number 
of  shipB. 


649 

654 

685 

723 

736 

782 

768 

825 

897 

1,006 

1.100 

1,111 

1,190 


Tonnage. 


313,942 
309,315 
318.682 
349, 170 
347,403 
345,228 
852,432 
388.401 
830,587 
330,115 
808,066 
242,266 
156,614 


Shipping  companies  in  the  Netherlands, 


Name  of  company. 

Plying  to— 

Number 
of  ships. 

Tonnage. 

62,520 
2,928 

43,369 

Number  of 
ships  in 
construc- 
tion. 

Tonnage. 

Maatiiehappy  "Nederland" 

NederlanoBChe    B  t  o  o  ni  hoot 

Java 

18 
3 

6 

Several  dlrectionfl 

fNew  York 

Maatachappy. 

5 
1 

49,000 

Holland- Amerika-Line 

iNpwtMirt  NpvTii 

5.600 

Rotterdamsche  UoTd  ^ 

Java 

14 

11 

8 

36 

8 

28 

3 
2 
4 

2 

8 

1 

8 

2 

43,982 
28.422 
13,390 
47,044 

12,510 
25,748 

1.571 
1,481 
4,120 
1,366 
7,656 

528 
13.981 

1,564 

MaatHchaDDV  *'  Ocean  " 

do 

West-Indtoche  Mail 

Went  India 

Koninklyke  PakketvaartMaat- 

Bchappy. 
Zuid  Amerika  Lyn 

Between    different 
East  Indian  porta. 

La  Plata  River 

London,  Baltic.  Medi- 
terranean. 

Hamhiirsr             .    .    _  _  _ 

2 

1 
2 

2,800 
4,170 

Koninklyke  Nederlandschc 

Btoomboot  Maatachappy. 
P.  A.  van  £8  Si  Co 

2,253 

Burner  dlt  Zoon Bergen,  Norway 

Boutmy  Si  Co Leith 

1 

900 

Smith  A.  Co 1  Bnrdwinx 

Hollandjiche  Stoomboot  Maat- 

schappy. 
C.  BalflTune  &  Co 

London,  Hull,  etc 

Havre 

1 

1.200 

Maatsc'happy  "  Zeeland  " 

Hollandfiche     Scheepvaart 
Maat8t:happy. 

Flushing    Queens- 
borough. 
Hull 

The  Java-China- Japan  Steamship  line  was  established  September  15, 
1902,  and  authorized  by  Royal  resolution  of  September  10,  1902. 

The  capital  is  6,000,000  florins  ($2,412,000),  divided  into  five  series. 
The  first  series,  amounting  to  2,000,000  florins  ($804,000),  divided  into 
shares  of  1,(XK)  florins  ($^2),  was  opened  to  subscription  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1902,  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent.  The  first  payment  of  80 
per  cent  took  place  on  October  1,  while  25  per  cent  must  be  paid  on 
Noyember  15,  1902;  25  per  cent  on  February  16,  1903,  and  20  per 
cent  on  May  15,  1903. 

The  company  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  Trading 
Company  by  which  the  latter  agrees  to  pay  3  per  cent  interest  on  the 
paid  up  capital  up  to  October  1,  1903. 

The  JNetherlanas  Government  will  pay  the  following  subsidy:  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  years,  300,000  florins  (^120,600);  during  the  next  five 
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years,  250,000  florins  ($100,500);  during  the  next  five  years,  200,000 
florins  ($80,400),  beginninff  with  the  first  voyage  from  Java. 

The  company  will  establish  a  monthly  service  with  three  steamers 
of  about  5,000  tons,  starting  September,  1903,  on  the  following  route: 
Batavia,  Samarang,  Soerabaya  to  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kob^,  and 
Yokohama,  and  return  via  Amoy  and  Hongkong. 

The  steamers  will  be  fitted  for  transport  of  goods,  for  steerage  pas- 
sengers, and  for  a  few  cabin  passengers. 

Sugar,  tin,  arrack,  hides,  guns,  timber,  indigo,  cinchona  l)ark,  kapok, 
copra,  coffee,  and  rattan  will  foim  the  freight  from  Java.  Coal  will  be 
carried  from  Japan  and  all  products  of  Japan&se  and  Chinese  industries. 

The  transport  of  steerage  passengei*s  from  southern  China  to  India 
will  probably  increase  regularly. 

During  1901,  the  steamers  of  the  Holland- America  Steamship  Line 
made  51  round  tiips  to  New  York  and  5  round  trips  to  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk.  Besides,  21  round  trips  were  made  by  chartered  steamers. 
In  1901,  a  fourth  double-screw  steamship,  the  Ryndam^  was  added  to 
the  fleet,  and  the  freight  steamers  Soestdyk  and  Amsteldyk  were  put 
on  the  Newport  News  service.  Since  then,  a  fifth  double-screw  steamer, 
the  Noordara^  has  been  added,  and  a  third  freight  steamer,  the  Sloterdyk^ 
plies  to  Newport  News. 

To  pay  for  the  three  new  freight  steamers,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany was  increased  by  a  new  issue  of  2,000,000  florins  ($804,000),  and 
4  per  cent  bonds  of  1,000,000  florins  ($402,000)  were  floated. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  compan}'  for  1901  was: 
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I  regret  to  say  that  the  Cosmopolitan  Line  discontinued  its  service 
between  Amsterdam  and  Philadelphia  in  August,  1901,  on  account  of 
low  freights. 

Not  a  single  ship  under  our  flag  entered  or  cleared  at  Amsterdam 
during  the  ^^ear. 

The  Royal  West  Indian  Mail  Steamship  Company,  of  this  city, 
extended  its  fleet  during  the  3^ear  by  building  a  new  steamer — tne 
Prins  der  Neda^Janden.  This  ship  was  built  by  the  firm  of  Blohm  & 
Voss.  of  Hamburg. 

It  nas  a  length  of  298  feet,  breadth  of  38  feet,  and  measures  2,150 
tons.  It  is  provided  with  triple-expansion  engines  of  1,600  horse- 
power, with  3  boilers,  one  of  wnich  is  a  reserve,  and  develops  a  speed 
of  13i  miles  by  85  revolutions. 

There  is  provision  for  only  40  first-class  and  8  sei^ond  -class  passengers. 


FISHERIES. 


The  proceeds  of  the  herring  fishery  (one  of  the  primary  industries 
of  the  Netherlands)  have  been: 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


Value. 


Florins. 


4,924,879 
5,667,756 
6,370,632 


U.  S.  currency. 


$1,979,801.36 
2,238,237.91 
2,560,953.86 


Icnfv 

1900 
1901 


Value. 


Florins. 


5,626,068 
7,339.275 
7.390,345 


U.  8.  currency. 


$2,261,679.34 
2,960,388.55 
2,970,918.69 


The  Netherlands  Government  has  allowed  the  following  number  of 
young  salmon  to  pass  into  the  Upper  Bhine: 


1891 327,000 

1892 1,017,500 

1893 1,132,900 

1894 1,621,200 

1895 1,510,450 

1896 1,894,200 

1897 1,429,000 


1898 1,790,000 

1899 2,050,000 

1900 1,750,000 

1901 1,959,200 

1902 1,868,000 


Total  during  12  years.  .18, 350, 850 

Expenses  in  this  work  have  been:  4.42  florins  ($1.78)  per  1,000. 


LABOR. 

The  cliambers  of  labor  established  in  1897  are  in  operation  in  the 
following  trades:  (1)  building;  (2)  metals  and  wood;  (3)  wearing 
apparel;  (4)  the  diamond  industry;  (5)  articles  of  nutriment;  (6)  tobacco; 
(7)  printing. 

The  number  of  members  of  each  is  10. 

An  old-age  and  invalid-pension  act  was  unfavorably  reported  by  a 
committee  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  in  1898. 

Wages  are  low  for  farm  laborers.  Formerly,  no  money  wages  were 
paid;  at  present  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of  boots,  some  linen,  and 
about  $60  a  vear  is  the  usual  remuneration  for  the  hired  man.  Day 
labor  in  the  fields  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  80  Dutch  cents,  or  32  American 
cents.  Farm  laborers  are  scarce,  the  higher  wages  in  Germany  and 
the  industrial  works  of  Belgium  attracting  the  Dutch  peasant. 

Wages  in  towns  are  low,  also,  from  an  American  standpoint,  a  car- 
penter, blacksmith,  or  painter  earning  about  $5  a  week.    Factory  wages 
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are  nnaall,  and  children  after  attaining  the  age  of  12  are  permitt<}d  to 
worK  twelve  hoax's  per  day. 

There  are  24  schools  for  technical  education,  that  at  Amsterdani 
having  been  established  in  1861  and  the  last  at  Nymegen  in  1900. 

There  are  450  benefit  funds  in  the  Netherlands,  half  being  burial 
funds  and  half  burial  nnd  sickness  funds,  divided  among  150  towns. 

The  canal  population  is  estimated  at  50,000  souls,  of  whom  about 
30,000  are  children.  Until  the  compulsory  education  act  (leerpligt 
wet)  of  March,  1900,  these  children  received  little  regular  schooling; 
an  improvement  is  now  expected. 

LABOR  INSURANCE. 

The  accident  law  which  passed  the  Dutch  Parliament  on  January  2, 
1901,  providing  indemnification  to  workmen  for  the  pecuniary  loss 
arising  out  of  accidents  occurring  while  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
trades,  is  the  most  important  labor  legislation  ever  enacted  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  idea  underlying  this  legislation  was  that  such  acci- 
dents may  be  classed  as  inevitable,  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
and  in  conseq'j^nce  the  loss  caused  thereby  is  a  part  of  the  necessary 
cost  of  production,  and  as  the  risk  is  inherent  in  the  work  of  produc- 
tion, it  must  be  charged  to  it.  By  its  terms,  the  workman  is  secure 
in  his  indemnification,  independently  of  the  ^ood  will  or  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  employer,  the  State  obliging  itself  to  pa^'  the 
workman  or  his  family  the  indemnity  provided  by  the  law.  To  carry 
the  provisions  of  the  act  into  operation,  the  Government  insurance 
bank  has  been  created.  The  premium  rather  than  the  mutual  system 
of  insui-ance  was  decided  upon,  a  tariff  being  established  fixing  the 
percentage  of  danger  for  every  guilder  of  wages,  thus  enabling  the 
employer  to  add  to  the  cost  of  production  a  certain  amount  to  cover 
accident  insurance.  The  law,  though  maintaining  the  tariff  system  for 
the  employers  connected  with  the  Government  insurance  bank,  at  the 
same  time  offers  to  them  an  opportunity  to  meet  their  obligations  in 
another  way.  After  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Queen,  and  under 
sufficient  guarantee,  they  may  take  upon  themselves  the  risk  of  acci- 
dent insurance  of  tneir  workmen  or  transfer  the  risk  to  a  stock  com- 
pany or  other  lawfully  authorized  association.  In  case  the  employer 
stands  the  risk  himseli,  he  must  pay  to  the  Government  insurance  bank 
the  indemnifications,  so  far  as  they  do  not  consist  of  life  interests;  also 
the  installments  of  provisional  interests,  paid  by  the  bank  in  case  of 
an  accident  to  a  workman  insured  by  the  employer  at  his  own  risk,  and 
if  the  interest  is  fixed,  the  cash  amount  of  that  interest,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  managers  of  the  Government  insurance  bank.  If  the 
risk  has  been  transferred  to  some  company  or  association,  then  that 
company  or  association  must  pay,  with  the  difference  that  instead  of 
paying  the  cash  amount  of  the  interest,  it  will  give  a  bond,  the  value 
of  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  cash  amount.  When  the  employer 
has  paid  to  the  bank  the  cash  amount  of  the  fixed  interest,  the  bank 
has  no  further  claim  on  him,  even  in  case  the  workman  dies  afterwards, 
leaving  a  family  which  is  entitled  to  indemnification,  or  when  his  widow 
remarries,  or  if  the  interest  is  afterwards  revised. 

The  Government  insurance  bank,  however,  holds  a  claim  on  the 
insurance  company  or  association  which  stood  the  risk,  and  settlement 
must  be  made. 
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In  case  of  transfer  of  the  risk  to  an  insurance  company,  or  an  asso- 
ciation, the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  contract  regulating  the 
manner  in  wnich  the  employer  has  to  meet  his  obligations  towam  the 
company. 

Of  the  two  systems  of  insuring  the  workmen,  the  collective  and  the 
individual,  the  former  has  been  selected. 

It  is  assumed,  as  has  been  said,  that  industry  has  to  pay  for  its  acci- 
dents, and  industry  consists  of  employers  and  workmen. 

The  maximum  life  interest — viz,  the  interest  which  will  be  paid  to 
the  party  concerned,  in  case  of  being  wholly  unfit  for  work — amounts 
to  70  per  cent  of  his  daily  wa^es;  in  case  of  partial  unfitness,  the  inter- 
est will  be  fixed  at  a  proportionate  rate.  Tnis  fixed  interest  goes  into 
effect  on  the  forty-third  day  after  the  accident,  but  he  will  receive  up 
to  that  day,  or  on  an  earlier  recovery,  as  long  as  his  unfitness  for 
work  lasts,  beside  medical  assistance,  a  periodical  payment  from  the 
day  following  the  accident. 

This  periodical  payment  shall  amount  to  70  per  cent  of  the  daily 
wages  of  the  party  concerned,  for  every  day,  not  counting  Sundays 
and  official  holidays,  and  will  be  paid  in  case  be  is  not  fit  for  work  on 
the  third  day  following  the  accident. 

Every  employer  requiring  accident  insurance,  independently  of  his 
being  connected  with  the  Government  insurance  bank,  must  keep  a 
list  of  wages  according  to  a  prescribed  form.  These  lists  shall  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  indeinnihcations,  and  for  fixing  the  premium  to 
be  paid  by  the  employers  connected  with  the  Government  oank. 

AH  the  trades  stipulated  by  law  shall  be  divided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  danger  involved.  No  fixed  percentage  has  been  stipu- 
lated in  case  of  loss  of  certain  limbs. 

The  enforcing  of  the  law  is  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
Government  insurance  bank,  which  management  shall  consist  of  three 
members.  These  members,  the  actuary  and  the  subordinate  officers, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Queen.  In  some  cases,  the  managers  can 
command  tne  assistance  of  the  Government  or  municipal  police. 

The  government  post  offices  shall  also  be  agents  or  the  bank.  In 
certain  cases,  they  shall  be  the  intermediaries  between  the  management 
of  the  bank  on  one  side  and  the  employer  or  the  workman  on  the 
other.  They  take  charge  of  notices  from  the  trades  requiring  accident 
insurance,  of  notices  or  discontinuation  of  trades,  of  payments  of  the 
premiums  by  the  employers,  of  the  share  of  the  noninsured  employers 
m  the  expenses  of  administration,  of  indemnifications  not  consisting 
of  life  interests,  of  the  installments  of  provisional  interests  due,  and  of 
the  notices  of  accidents;  and  payment  to  the  parties  insured  is  made 
through  them. 

The  managers  of  the  bank  decide  upon  the  notices  to  the  employers, 
the  classification  of  the  dangers  and  the  percentages  of  dangers,  the 
premiums  to  be  paid,  and  the  indemnifications  to  he  paid  to  the  work- 
men or  their  families. 

The  bank  must  investigate  the  condition  of  the  workman  to  whom 
the  accident  has  happened,  and  must  also  keep  an  eye  upon  his  con- 
dition after  the  settlement  of  the  interest. 

In  case  the  risk  is  transferred  to  a  stock  company  or  an  association, 
the  bank  takes  care  of  the  settlement  of  the  stocks  deposited  with  it 
as  a  bond,  after  the  ^ash  value,  which  is  to  be  paid,  has  been  fixed. 
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The  managers  of  the  bank  have  the  care  of  moneys  received,  in  coop- 
eration with  a  boai-d  of  survey,  to  be  appointed  afterwards.  The 
Netherlands  Bank  is  the  cashier  of  the  Government  insurance  bank. 

The  managers  of  the  bank  shall  compile  .yearly  statistics  of  acci- 
dents, and  shall  draw  every  five  years  a  balance  sheet.  As  they  are 
responsible  to  the  minister  of  waterways,  commerce,  and  industry  for 
all  their  acts,  not  only  concerning  the  management,  but  also  as  to  the 
fixing  of  indemnifications,  the  supervision  of  the  bank  is  entrusted  to 
a  special  committee. 

That  committee,  the  board  of  survey,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Queen,  who  will  choose  a  thiixl  of  them  from  employers,  and  another 
third  from  among  the  workmen.  Employers  are  bound  to  furnish 
the  necessary  information  to  agents  of  the  bank  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  duties. 

The  municipal  committee  shall,  besides  entering  appeals  in  cases 
where  the  law  authorizes  them,  investigate  if  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  already  fixed  interests,  and  hear  the  workmen  to  whom  an  accident 
happened,  when  ordered  by  the  bank  so  to  do. 

When  the  law  goes  into  effect,  employers  whose  trades  require  an 
accident  insui*ance  shall  be  furnishea  with  blank  forms,  in  duplicate, 
which  the}'  will  have  to  fill  and  deliver  at  the  local  post-office.  These 
notices  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  managers  of  the  Government  insur- 
ance bank.  Bv  these  blank  forms,  the  bank  will  be  posted  as  to,  1,  the 
requirement  of  the  insurance;  2,  the  danger  connected  with  the  trade, 
taking  into  consideration  the  working  hours;  3,  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  and  wages  paid. 

The  managers  of  the  bank  shall  classify  everv  trade  requiring  acci- 
dent insurance,  and  shall  fix  the  percentages  of  danger.  Tne  employer 
shall  be  informed  by  official  letter  of  advice  of  the  cla^^sification  of  his 
trade,  and  furnished  with  a  tariff.  This  will  enable  him  immediately 
to  calculate  the  amount  he  has  to  pay  for  the  insurance,  as  the  tariff 
states  the  premium  for  every  percentage  of  danger  and  for  every 
gjuilder  of  wages  paid.  If  the  employer  does  not  accept  the  classifica- 
tion of  his  trade  or  the  percentage  of  danger,  he  has  the  right  of  appeal. 
The  employer  is  obliged,  in  case  of  an  accident  happening  in  his  trade 
to  an  insured  workman,  to  call  at  once  for  medical  assistance.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  medical  examination,  and  in  every  case 
within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  accident,  a  duplicate  notice  of  the 
accident  shall  be  delivered  at  the  post-office,  which  forwards  same  to 
the  bank. 

This  notice  must  state  the  name  and  residence  of  the  attending 
surgeon,  as  also  the  time  the  party  concerned  will  be  unfit  for  the 
work,  according  to  his  opinion.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  insured  work- 
man died  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  or  presumably  will  die,  or 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  his  ordinary  work  during  more 
than  two  days,  the  officers  of  the  bank  make  a  report  stating,  1,  the 
cause  and  kma  of  the  accident;  2,  name  and  residence  of  the  party 
concerned;  3,  his  wages;  4,  a  description  of  the  physical  damage  caused 
by  the  accident;  5,  m  case  of  his  death,  name  or  the  family  left  by 
him,  who  according  to  law  are  entitled  to  indemnification.  In  case  of 
his  death,  the  indemnification  will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Indemnifications  will  be  paid  weekly  at  the  post-offices  located  in  the 
district  where  the  workman  lives. 

H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2 30 
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LIST  OF  TRADES  RBQUIRII^G   ACCIDENT  INSURANCE,  ACCORDING   TO  THE  LAW  PASSED 

JANUARY  2f  1901. 

1.  Every  trade  using  motive  power. 

2.  Every  trade  using  steam  or  gas,  whereof  the  tension  is  higher  than  prescribed 
by  general  rules. 

3.  Every  trade  using  explosive  substances,  or  substances  the  vapors  of  which, 
mixed  with  the  air,  form  explosive  mixtures,  in  larger  quantities  than  prescribed  by 
general  rules. 

4.  Every  trade  manufacturing,  transporting,  or  warehousing  explosive  substances. 

5.  Every  trade  m  substances  mentioned  in  3,  having  a  larger  stock  than  pre- 
scribed by  general  rules. 

6.  Boating,  as  also  canal  and  river  traffic. 

7.  Packet  Doating. 

8.  Fishing  on  canals  and  rivers. 

9.  Shipbuilding  and  taking  ships  apart. 

10.  Ship  tackling. 

11.  Salvaging  of  ships  and  cargoes. 

12.  Exploitation  of  dry  docks. 

13.  Attending  locks  and  movable  bridges. 

14.  Railway,  tramway,  omnibus,  carriage  and  saddle  horse  enterprises. 

15.  Ballastmg,  loading  and  discharging  ships,  weighing,  measuring,  transporting 
of  merchandise. 

16.  Making,  repairing,  and  taking  up  railways  or  tramways,  canal  locks,  ports, 
docks,  bridges,  dikes,  or  other  waterworks. 

17.  Diving. 

18.  Ck>nstructing,  repairing,  and  examining  of  sewers,  conduits,  electric  cables,  or 
lightning  rods. 

19.  Digging  in  the  ground,  pile  driving,  dredging,  and  pit  boring. 

20.  Turf  making. 

21.  Iron  and  stone  mining. 

22.  Exploitation  of  stone  quarries. 

23.  Manufacturing  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones. 

24.  Building  and  taking  down  houses. 

25.  Constructing,  repairing,  and  examining  roofs. 

26.  Painting  and  glazing. 

27.  Paper  hangine  and  upholstering. 

28.  Plastering  and  whitewashing. 

29.  Cleaning  of  windows,  buildings,  and  fronts  of  buildings. 

30.  Chimney  sweeping. 

31.  Glass  manufacturing. 

32.  Working  in  metals,  stone,  wood,  cork,  and  reed. 

33.  Manufacturing  straw  in  trades  using  machines. 

34.  Manufacturing  glass,  earthenware,  lime,  brushes,  leather,  articles  made  from 
caoutchouc  or  papier,  paper  boxes,  flax,  rope,  sailcloth,  and  soap. 

35.  Basket  making. 

36.  Tanning. 

37.  Shoemakin^  in  trades  using  machines. 

38.  Manufacturing  bricks  and  tiles. 

39.  Manufacturing  cement  iron. 

40.  Printing  and  bookbinding. 

41.  Refining  of  salt. 

42.  Apothecaries  and  manufacturing  fehemicals. 

43.  Laboratories  for  scientific  or  technical  investigations,  also  for  the  use  of  schools. 

44.  Slaughter  houses,  butcher  shops,  and  manufacturing  meat. 

45.  Manufacturing  canned  goods  or  fruit  juices. 

46.  Drying,  smoking,  and  salting  fish. 

47.  Beer  brewing  and  manufacturing  vinegar. 

48.  Distilling  and  manufacturing  gin  and  liqueurs 

49.  Malting. 

50.  Manufacturing  mineral  waters. 

51.  Manufacturing  coffee  sirup  and  chicory. 

52.  Manufacturing  butter  by  centrifugal  machines. 

53.  Melting  of  grease. 

54.  Boiling  of  oil  and  varnishes. 

55.  Manuukcture  of  sealing  wax. 
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56.  Packing  of  yeast. 

57.  Tobacco  cutting. 

58.  Assorting  o^  rags. 
69.  Street-lamp  lighting. 

60.  Fire  brigade. 

61.  Cleaning  of  roadways,  streeta,  markets,  sewers,  closets,  collecting  of  ashes  and 
garbage,  and  manufacturing  fertilizer. 

THE   DIKING   OF  THE  ZUIDER  ZEE. 

By  the  diking,  the  Ziiider  Zee  will  become  a  lake  with  a  superficies  of 
356,820  hectares  (881,727  acres),  which,  after  deducting  the  four  pol- 
ders,^ will  be  reduced  to  a  surface  of  145,000  hectares  (858,295  acres). 
These  four  polders  will  consist  of:  Northwest  polder,  total  surface, 
21,700  hectares  (58,620  acres),  of  which  18,700  hectares  (46,207  acres) 
will  be  fertile  land.  Southwest  polder,  total  surface,  81,520  hectares 
(77,886  acres),  of  which  27,820  hectares  (68,742  acres)  will  be  fertile 
land.  Southeast  polder,  total  surface,  107.760  hectares  (266,275  acres), 
of  which  98,900  hectares  (143,382  acres)  will  be  fertile  land.  Northeast 
polder,  total  surface,  50,850  hectares  (125,650  acres),  of  which  48,900 
nectares  (119,832  acres)  will  be  fertile  land.  Total  surface,  211.880 
hectares  (523,232  acres),  of  which  194,410  hectares  (479,687)  will  be 
fertile  land. 

The  expenses  of  the  diking  will  amount'  to— 


For— 


Northwest  polder 
Southeast  polder. 
South  went  polder 
Northeast  polder. 

Total 


Amount. 


Fiorina. 


12,700,000 
61,850,000 
22,  K60, 000 
32,500,000 


U.   8.    cur- 
rency. 


95,106,400 

24,863,700 

9,185,700 

13,065,000 


129,900,000  52,219,800 


Time  estimated  in  completing  the  work:  Dike  shutting  off  the  lake 
from  the  ocean,  completed  in  trie  ninth  year;  northwest  polder,  com- 
pleted in  the  fourteenth  year;  southeast  polder,  completed  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year;  southwest  polder,  completed  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year;  northeast  polder,  completed  in  the  thirty-third  year. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  189,000,000  florins 
(*75,978,000),  of  which  40,500,000  florins  (116,281,000)  is  for  the  dike, 
and  148,500,000  florins  ($59,697,000)  for  all  the  other  work,  while  the 
net  number  of  hectares  of  reclaimed  useful  ground  will  be  194,410 
(479,687  acres),  and  the  duration  of  the  work  will  occup}^  thirty-three 
years. 

From  the  seventeenth  year  up  to  the  thirty-sixth  year,  lo,000  hectares 
(24,710  a^res)  can  be  yearly  delivered. 


«  Land  recJ aimed  by  drainage. 
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Salemrrd  thawing  the  yforly  cott  of  ike  vvrk  during  the  tkiTiy-three  yam  of  the  conMlntclion. 


The  estimated  price  at  which  the  recovered  land  may  be  aold  is  950 
florins  ($381.90)  pei-  hectare  (2.471  acres);  thus,  the  10,000  hectares 
(24,710  acres)  of  recovered  land  woidd  bring  yearlv  to  the  Govera- 
ment  9,500,000  florins  (^1,819,000). 

The  twelfth  province  will  bo  divided  in  eight  municipalities  of  five 
villages  each. 

NORTH   SEA   CANAL   AND   PORT  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

The  following  invaluable  technical  account  of  the  North  Sea  Canal, 
the  Ymuiden  Locks,  and  the  port  of  Amst«;rdam,  appeared  in  Engi- 
neering, of  London,  in  January  and  February,  1902: 

The  Netherlands  are  so  much  the  country  of  canals  and  of  reclaimed  land  that  it 
reqiiireH  a  hu^e  scheme  to  excite  public  attention.  Such  a  scheme  was  the  draining 
of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  under  which  tenn  several  projecp,  notably  Mr.  Leiy's,  of  1892, 
were  known.  What  hi>  in  reality  proposed  was  to  clone  the  northern  part  of  the 
ba^  by  a  huge  dike  25  miiee  in  length,  and  to  transiform  a  portion  of  tne  shallow 
basin  thus  rei-onverted  into  an  inland  lake  (which  it  had  been  up  to  the  thirteenth 
century)  into  four  larfie  polders,  together  of  an  area  of  750  square  milee.  The  dike 
waa  to  cross  from  the  peninsula  of  North  Holland  over  to  Friesland,  not  by  way  of 
Enkhuyzen-Kainpen,  however,  a  route  often  marked  on  maps,  but  farther  to  the 
north,  via  the  inland  of  Vierin^n,  over  to  Piaam.  A  canal  was  to  be  cut  through 
this  island  more  than  lialf  a  niile  wide,  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  Yssel,  Vecht, 
and  other  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Zuyder  Sea.     The  work  was 


The  Hatfue,  the  Hcheme  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Netherlands  Parliament. 
The  fai-t  that  the  many  fisher  folk  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  tl)e  Zuyder  Sea  and 
on  its  islands  would  not  readily  submit  to  their  being  converted  into  larmeiB  auy 
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have  proved  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  Some  day,  however,  the  project  may  be 
•executed. 

Meanwhile,  another  enterprise  has  matured  without  attracting  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  has  become  a  seaport,  and  that  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  construction  of  the  North  Rea  Canal,  which  was  openeil  in  1876. 

Amsterdam,  though  not  the  official  seat  of  the  Government  (which  is  at  The  Hague), 
is,  with  its  population  of  500,000  inhabitants— 503,300  in  1898— the  first  town  of  the 
country.  More  a  town  of  commerce  than  a  transit  port,  Amsterdam  r^ards  its  navi- 
gation only  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  prosperity,  a  prosperity  which  must  not 
be  measured  simply  by  the  extent  of  its  shipping.  Yet  it  could  not  maintain  its 
place  at  the  head  oi  the  Netherlands  trade  ana  its  rank  among  the  great  emporiums 
of  the  Continent,  with  its  situation  on.  the  bay  of  the  shallow  Zuyder  Sea,  called 
the  Y,  on  account  of  its  shape,  without  having  better  connections  with  the  open  sea. 

The  rise  of  Amsterdam  is  said  to  date  back  to  the  ruin  of  Antwerp,  which,  weak- 
ened by  Alva's  massacre  of  1576,  succumbed  to  Alexander  Famese,  of  Parma,  in  1585, 
after  a  heroic  defense.  Antwerp  has  once  more  developed  into  a  great  port.  Rot- 
terdam has  known  how  to  mase  the  best  of  its  splendid  situation  on  the  Rhine, 
the  most  important  river- trade  route  in  existence,  and  Amsterdam  has  finallv 
attained  its  ambition  of  being  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  seaports.  The  North 
Holland  Canal,  finished  in  1825,  which  joins  Amsterdam  to  the  H elder  and  the 
Nieuwe  Diep  at  the  northern  extremity  of  North  Holland,  and  thus  to  the  North 
Sea,  lost  much  of  its  importance  when  lai^e  steamers  were  more  and  more  replacing 
sailing  craft.  It  is  not  a  small  canal  by  any  means;  from  100  to  130  feet  wide  and 
20  to  23  feet  deep,  it  can  accommodate  large  vessels.  But  a  canal  52  miles  in  length, 
leading  to  a  terminus,  not  a  thoroughfare  offering  shorter  passages  on  international 
high  roads,  can  satisfy  modem  requirements  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  North  Sea  Canal  took  the  shorter  route  straight  west.  It  has  a  length  of  15 
miles  only,  reckoned  from  Amsterdam  to  Ymuiden  on  the  North  Sea.  The  Y  was 
partly  dredged  and  partly  filled  up,  and  the  narrow  isthmus  separating  the  Y  from 
the  North  Sea  was  cut  at  the  spot  where  the  fishing  village  of  Ymuiden  has  since 
risen.  The  eastern  Amsterdam  extremity  of  the  new  canal  had  to  be  closed  against 
the  Pampus,  the  southwestern  marshy  portion  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  which  often 
threatened  Amsterdam  with  inundation.  The  port  of  Amsterdam  had  to  be 
improved  to  accommodate  the  largest  seagoing  vessels,  and  an  outlet  by  water, 
direct  canal  connection  with  the  Rhine,  has  been  provided  for — the  Rhine-Merwede 
Canal,  which  starts  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam.  These  are  the 
tasks  with  which  the  Government  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  had  to  deal. 

I. — The  North  Sea  Canal. 

The  construction  of  the  24  kilometers  (15  miles)  of  canal  did  not  involve  any  par- 
ticular difficulties.  Outside  the  city,  there  were  no  towns  nor  industrial  properties 
of  especial  value  blocking  the  w^ay,  no  rivers  to  be  crossed,  and  only  three  bridges — 
two  railway  bridges  and  one  road  bridge — to  be  built  or  maintained.  As  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  northeaj^t  sea  canal  in  Holstein,  the  canal  had  to  be  cut  through  open 
shallow  water  and  soft,  marshy  ground.  It  meant,  essentially,  dredging,  creating 
finn  banks,  and  filling  up,  draining,  and  utilizing  the  reclaimed  land.  Nor  did  the 
original  locks  at  Ymuiden  cause  exceptional  trouble.  There  were  three  locks  for 
draining  and  for  locking  large  and  small  boats.  Boats  of  443  feet  length,  52  feet 
beam,  and  23  feet  draft  could  pass  through  the  large  middle  lock.  Each  of  the  two 
shipping  locks  was  provided  with  three  pains  of  fl(X)d  gates  (or  pairs  of  gate  leaves, 
ratner)  and  two  ebb  gates.  The  mean  tidal  range  is  only  1.65  meters  (5  feet,  5  inches), 
though  heavy,  high  seas  are  by  no  means  rare. 

It  was  the  outer  harbor  and  the  moles  which  taxed  the  skill  of  the  engineers  and 
contractors  severely.  The  harbor  has  a  length  of  1,555  meters  (nearly  5,100  feet), 
and  the  moles  converge,  leaving  a  clear  inner  basin  about  850  feet  across.  The  false 
work  was  severely  damaged  the  day  after  it  was  finished,  and  was  totally  destroyed 
two  years  afterwards — in  1869.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  beton  bloi^ks  could 
be  laid  directly  upon  the  sand.  That  did  not  answer,  however,  and  a  grounding  of 
basalt,  3}  feet  in  thickness  and  115  feet  in  width,  was  put  down.  On  this  ba^ie  of 
granite  rest  the  huge  concrete  blocks  of  10  tons,  and  over  these  a  layer  of  concrete 
has  been  cast.  The  crown  is  slightly  inclined  toward  the  harbor;  the  breast  wall  is 
simply  brickwork.  Below  the  low-water  line  the  concrete  blocks  are  not  cemented, 
but  clamj>ed  together  bv  iron  rods  from  4  feet  to  7  feet  long,  bent  over  at  the  ends 
and  fixed  by  means  of  oak  wedges.  Huge  blocks  of  concrete  have  further  been 
piled  up  in  front  of  the  moles,  forming  a  protective  l)elt  about  15  feet  wide  on  the  sea 
side  to  Dreak  the  force  of  the  waves. 
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In  spite  of  the  eevere  gales,  which  are  certainly  not  less  common  there  than  on 
other  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  the  entrance  to  and  the  exit  from  the  harbor  are 
exceptionally  easy  and  safe.  Only  two  accidents  occured  during  the  first  eight  years. 
In  tnis  respect,  the  work  has  been  remarkably  successful.  It  resulted,  however,  that 
the  distance  from  the  harbor  entrance  to  the  old  lock  gates,  2,500  meters  (8,220  feet), 
was  not  always  sufficient  to  allow  the  vessels  to  slacken  down  completely  after  hav- 
ing effected  their  entrance  at  good  speed.  This  point  had  to  be  considered  when 
the  question  of  larger  locks  forced  itself  upon  the  authorities. 

The  canal  was  originally  built  with  a  bottom  width  of  27  meters  (87.7  feet),  a  bat- 
ter of  2:1,  and  the  depth  carried  down  to  7.5  A.  P.  The  normal  canal  level  is  about 
0.5  meter  below  the  Amsterdam  datum  A.  P.,  so  that  the  available  depth  was  7  meters 
(23  feet^.  A  gradual  enlargement  of  the  section  was  contemplated.  The  canal  was 
opened  m  1876,  and  the  traffic  proved  from  the  commencement  that  the  advocates  of 
this  waterway  had  not  been  misled  by  optimistic  expectations.  Bhipa  of  an  aggre- 
gate burden  of  500,000  cubic  meters  «  were  locked  at  Ymuiden  in  1876,  and  of  4,000^000 
cubic  meters  burden  in  1877.  It  soon  became  clear  that  larger  lockj9  would  have  to 
be  constructed  for  the  largest  ocean  vessels.  The  new  locks  would  have  been  built 
to  the  south  of  the  old  locks  if  the  new  community  of  Ymuiden— -a  very  neat  mod- 
em hamlet  with  streets  running  at  right  angles — had  grown  less  quickly.  The  locks 
had  hence  to  be  placed  farther  north,  and  they  were  put  farther  back,  lengthening 
the  passage  from  the  harbor  entrance  by  600  yards. 

The  new  locks,  then  the  largest  in  existence  as  to  length,  though  not  in  o.her 
respecta — they  have  since  been  surpassed  by  the  locks  of  the  Canadian  Ship  Canal, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Lake  Huron,  which  are  also  worked  bv  electric  motors,  the  power 
being  derived  from  turbines— could  be  excavated  and  built  in  the  dry.  The  piers 
have  a  length  of  282  meters  (925  feet).  Three  pairs  of  gates  divide  tht*  locks  into  a 
small  outer  chamber  73  meters  useful  length,  and  a  large  inner  chamber  144  meters 
in  length,  giving  a  total  available  length  of  225  meters  (738  feet).  The  width  is  25 
meters  (82  feet),  and  the  sill  is  at  10  meters — that  is,  the  lock  has  a  depth  of  9.5  meters 
(31.5  feet).  The  outer  end  of  the  c».nal  at  the  locks  has  its  bottotii  at  15  meters,  the 
inner  end  at  13.6  meters.  The  dimensions  will  suffice  for  the  largest  steamers  that 
might  call  at  Amsterdam.  In  each  pier  runs  a  culvert  3.2  meters  high  and  2  meters 
wide  ( 10  feet  7  inches  by  6  feet  7  inches).  We  shall  have  morei;o  say  al)out  the  locks 
in  the  next  section.  There  was  no  necessity  for  an  emergency  lock  to  prevent  flood- 
ing of  the  country  in  casi^  the  gates  should  be  crushed.  The  gates  affv>rd  ample  pro- 
tection, and  if  they  should  fail,  the  waters  would  find  plenty  of  polder  area  to  spread 
upon  before  they  would  reach  districts  where  they  could  do  much  damage  to  life  and 
propeity. 

The  new  locks  were  opened  in  December,  1896.  When  they  had  been  completed 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  canal  was  taken  up  more  energetically  again,  and 
a  new  grant  was  made  by  the  Government  in  July,  1899,  especially  for  this  purpose, 
and  further  for  substituting  more  suitable  roads  for  the  bridges  at  present  crossing 
the  canal.  The  acttual  cross  section  is:  Width  at  bottom,  119  feet;  depth  of  water, 
28  feet;  batter,  2:1.  The  distance  of  the  embankments  from  center  to  center  is  470 
feet.  It  is  thus  possible  to  enlarge  the  section  to  a  bottom  width  of  1 65  feet;  in  curves, 
200  feet,  and  a  depth  of  32  feet,  with  a  batter  of  3:1  without  removing  the  embank- 
ments. A  foreshore  16  feet  wide  will  he  left,  washed  by  4  inches  of  water,  and  bor- 
dered by  a  stone  pitching  of  basalt.  The  cost  for  dredging  and  laying  this  stone 
pitching  i.s  estimated  at  $1,215,000.  The  outer  harlK)r  at  Ymuiden,  which  now  has  a 
depth  of  26  feet  at  low  water  and  of  34  feet  at  high  water,  will  also  be  deepened,  so 
that  32  feet  of  water  will  be  available  at  low  ticfe  and  38  feet  at  high  tide.  These 
operations  will  add  $142,155  to  the  cost  for  enlarging  the  canal  i^ection,  allowing  about 
$58,320  for  unforeseen  expenses.  A  railway  and  road  bridge  crosses  the  canal  at 
Velsen,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  canal,  not  far,  from  Ymuiden,  with  which  Vel- 
sen  is  connected  by  rail.  Passengers  coming  from  Ymuiden  change  at  Velsen  to  pro- 
ceed either  north  or  south  to  Haarlem,  on  the  way  to  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam. 
There  i.s  no  railway  skirting  the  northern  canal  bank  at  ail.  Near  Amsterdam,  the 
railway  to  Zaandain  passes  over  the  canal.  The  actual  railway  swing  bridges  have  a 
span  of  63  feet  only,  and  they  will  be  replaced  by  swing  bridges  leaving  a  clear  water- 
way ISO  feet  in  width,  allowmg  two  ships  to  cross  between  the  piera.  The  pivot  pier 
has  its  foundations  in  the  slope  of  the  one  embankment,  and  the  two  bridge  arms 
will  l>e  of  e(}ual  length.  The  Zaandam  bridge  will  not  have  to  be  oi>erated  for  small 
vessels,  as  the  lower  member  is  36  feet  above  water  level  in  mid-channel.  At  Velsen 
this  height  will  Ikj  25  feet  only;  the  difference  is  connected  with  the  local  conditions. 
The  absence  of  any  towns  on  the  (;anal  banks — Velnen  is  some  distance  from  the 


« 1  cubic  meter=35.3  cubic  feet. 
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sonthem  bank — makes  the  canal  simply  the  high  road  to  Amsterdam.  There  is,  so 
£ar,  no  r^ular  steamer  connection  between  Ymuiden  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  fact  no 
local  traffic  to  speak  of.  There  are,  however,  a  few  factories  on  the  northern  bank 
near  the  Velsen  railway  bridge. 

Each  railwa^^  bridge  will  be  worked  by  two  electric  motors  of  25  horsepower  each. 
The  operation  is  to  take  two  and  one-halt  minutes.  The  Velsen  road  bridge,  the  only 
road  bridge  leading  over  the  canal,  is  being  replaced  by  a  steam  ferry  to  convey 
passengers  and  carts  and  tramwa>r  locomotives  and  carriages.  This  project  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  canal  is  apt  to  freeze  in  winter.  The  Government  always 
maintains  open  water  for  the  canal  shipping  free  of  charge,  and  the  ice  breakers  have 
proved  well  suited  for  their  work.  As  regards  this  cross  traffic,  two  landing  stages 
are  being  built  on  either  bank,  for  the  summer  and  for  th^  winter  service,  the  latter 
stages  being  pushed  farther  out  into  the  water.  Connection  with  the  shore  will  be 
effected  by  means  of  girder  bridges,  hinged  at  the  shore  end  to  be  lowered  on  to  the 
ferry  with  other  end,  as  is  done  with  the  railway  ferries  plying  between  the  Danish 
isles.  The  boats  will  have  a  length  of  122  feet,  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  tramway 
engine  and  three  cars;  longer  trains  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  and  shunted 
on  parallel  trac^ks  on  the  ferry.  The  ferries  will  be  paddled  steamers,  with  two 
engines,  indicating  200  horsepower  each,  and  two  rudders. 

The  grant  of  July,  1899,  which  we  mentioned  above,  provides  the  sum  of  $249,075 
for  two  ferries  and  the  landing  stages.  The  swing  bridges  near  Velsen  and  near 
Zaandam  are  estimated  to  cost  $607,500  and  $1,093,500,  respectively,  and  nearlv 
$97,200  will  have  to  be  paid  as  an  indenmity  to  the  railway  companies,  which  will 
remain  in  charge  of  the  swing  bridges.  Together  with  the  items  previously  stated 
for  dredging,  etc.,  the  canal  improvements  will  require  a  capital  of  $3,402,000.  The 
State  b^rs  the  main  expense,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  will  contribute  one-tenth  of 
che  total.    The  improvements  are  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of  ten  days. 

The  Zuyder  Sea  end  of  the  canal,  or  of  the  Y,  was  closeil  by  a  dam,  leaving  com- 
munication through  the  Orange  Locks.  The  great  pumping  station  is  situated  on 
this  dam.  Before  this  dam  was  constructed,  there  had  been  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  tidal  flow  in  the  Y  inlet,  which  kept  a  deep-water  channel,  though  it  silted 
other  parts  of  the  Y  up.  After  the  erection  of  this  aam,  the  approach  to  Amsterdam 
through  the  Pampus,  from  the  Zuyder  Sea  side,  became  difficult.  A  dike  has  there- 
fore l>een  drawn  from  the  Orange  Locks  in  an  easterlv  direction,  with  a  branch 
stretching  back  toward  the  great  dam  to  the  south  of  the  main  dike.  The  dike, 
which  thus  also  resembles  the  letter  Y,  has  a  length  of  5,000  yards.  The  navigable 
channel,  9  feet  deep,  is  to  north  of  the  dike;  to  the  south  of  it  the  dredged  soil  is 
being  deposited,  and  this  part  will  in  the  course  of  time  become  cultivable.  The 
bottom  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  whose  depth  nowhere  exceeds  20  feet,  is  very  soft,  and 
firm  sand  and  clay  are  only  met  with  at  a  depth  of  about  36  feet.  Vast  bulks  of  sand 
had  hence  to  be  deposited  for  the  construction  of  the  dike,  the  crown  of  which  is 
convex  and  ijaveni. 

All  canal  and  harbor  dues  (except  the  State  pilot  dues)  at  Ymuiden  were  abolished 
in  1890.  The  ice  brejikers,  which  clear  the  canal  of  ice  free  of  charge,  are  provided 
by  the  State,  the  province  and  the  city  of  Amnlvrdam.       • 

The  fishing  harbor  at  Ymuiden,  a  line  tidal  basin,  270  meters  long  and  120  meters 
wide  (1,215  by  395  feet),  has  recently  l)een  deepened  to  5.6  meters  (18.3  feet). 

II.  The  IClbctric  Working  op  the  Ymuiden  Locks. 

In  deciding  upon  the  question  of  motive  power  for  the  large  lock,  the  Government 
proceeded  with  great  and  commendable  caution.  Hydraulic  power  was  applied 
almost  everywhere,  and  worked  satisfactorily,  yet  there  were  some  undeniable  draw- 
backs, among  which  must  Ik)  reckoned  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  machinery  in 
good  order  during  severe  winters,  (ilycerin  will  not  freeze,  and  glycerin  is  used 
therefore  in  the  hydraulic  pipes,  but  it  is  more  expensive  than  water.  Electricity 
was  recommended,  but  nobody  could  point  to  any  example  of  important  locks  being 
worked  by  electric  motors,  and  this  problem  concerned  the  largest  lock  in  existence. 
In  June,  1893,  the  minister  for  *'waterstaat,  handel,  and  nyverheid'*  (waterways, 
commerce,  and  industry)  invited  projects  for  operating  the  locks.  Thirteen  plans 
were  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  four  premiums — two  of  $486  and  two  of  $388. 80 — 
were  awarded  to  four  schemes,  two  of  which  were  hydraulic  and  two  electric.  The 
successful  competitors  were  at  the  same  time  invite<l  to  make  certain  alterations. 
After  reexamination  of  the  improved  schemes,  the  joint  tenderers  of  the  electric 
design  to  which  the  higher  prize  ha<l  been  awarded,  Messrs.  Figee  Brothers,  of  Haar- 
lem, manufacturers  of  hoisting  machinerv,  and  Messrs.  P.  H.  ter  Meulen  A  Company, 
electri<»d  engineers,  representotives  of  the  Elektricitats-Actien-Gesellschaft,  vormius 
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8chuckert  &  Company,  of  Nuremberg,  were  asked  to  make  preliminary  experiments 
at  Ymuiden.  These  two  firms  soon  afterwards  amalgamated  to  the  Haarlemsehe 
Maschinenfabriek,  voorheen  Gebroedei-s  Figee,  whose  works,  considerably  extended 
and  refitted  in  thorough  modem  fashion,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  inauguration 
of  electric  lock  operation.  For  that  it  was  an  inauguration,  and  that  it  meant  very 
hard  and  anxious  work  for  many  months,  need  haraly  be  emphasized.  It  fell  par- 
ticularly on  Mr.  Hulswit  and  Mr.  Dufour,  underdirectors  under  Mr.  Figee,  and  on 
the  electrician,  Mr.  Lohr,  who  had  come  over  from  the  Schuckert  Works. 

The  preliminary  experiments  proved  that  the  opening  of  a  gate  within  eighty 
seconds  against  a  waterhead  of  4  mches  required  an  electric  motor  of  45  horsepower. 
The  minister  first  contracted  with  the  Haarlem  Engine  Works  for  a  plant  to  operate 
2  gates,  2  sluices,  and  2  capstans.  After  a  successful  trial  period  extending  over  ten 
months,  the  full  contract  was  intrusted  to  the  Haarlem  firm,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
now — ^the  approbation  period  being  over — the  property  of  the  Government.  When 
we  consider  that  a  breakdown  in  the  great  lock  would  shut  out  the  large  ocean 
steamers  from  the  canal  and  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  which  has  made  special 
exertions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  vessels,  we  can  only  approve  of  the 
wise  caution  exercised  by  the  Government. 

The  lai^  locks  are  fitted  with  3  pairs  of  flood  gates  and  3  pairs  of  ebb  gates,  com- 
prising 12  gate  leaves.  They  form  floating  boxes,  built  up  of  steel  plates  and  angle 
irons,  and  contain  adjustable  water-ballast  chambers.  The  Holtenau  and  Bruns- 
buttel  locks  of  the  Northeast  sea  canal,  were  the  last  example  of  big  gates  of  this 
type  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  was,  of  course,  the  designers  of  the  Holstein 
gates  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained  at  Ymuiden,  and  not  vice  versa. 
The  laivest  Ymuiden  gates  have  a  height  of  15  meters  (49.2  feet),  a  width  of  77.5 
feet,  and  weigh  140  tons  each;  the  smaller  gates  are  13  meters  (42.7  feet)  high. 

The  contract  specified  that  the  large  gates  should  be  moved,  opened,  or  closed 
within  ninety  seconds,  against  a  water-level  difference  of  4  inches,  and  that  the  cul- 
vert sluices  snould  be  operated  in  sixty  seconds  against  a  water  head  of  2  meters  (6.7 
feet)  and  a  water  current  of  4  meters  (13  feet)  per  second.  The  movements  were  to 
be  simultaneous  for  the  two  leaves  of  a  gate  and  the  two  sluices,  and  to  require  only 
one  attendant.  The  whole  machinery,  except  the  capstan,  was  to  be  placed  under- 
ground, so  as  to  leave  the  piers  unobstructed.  The  capstans  are  provided  for  oper- 
ating the  gates  in  cases  of  emergency  and  for  assisting  vessels  through  the  lock.  As 
neither  case  has  proved  to  be  frequent,  only  two  of  the  12  capstans  are  driven  by 
electricity,  the  otner  ten  being  turned  by  hand.  For  the  former  case,  the  contract 
stipulated  a  force  of  5  ton^  and  a  circumferential  speed  of  20  centimeters  (8  inches) 
per  second;  for  the  latter,  double  the  force  at  half  the  speed. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  GATES. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  description  of  the  machinery  which  is  placed  in  chambers 
v^ithin  the  lock  walls.  There  are  12  such  chambers,  each  containing  the  macihinery 
for  one  gate  leaf  and  for  one  sluice;  two  further  chaml)er8  contain  each  the  machinery 
for  one  capstan.  The  ceilings  are  beton,  strengthened  by  iron  wire,  arranged  in 
Monnier  fashion;  the  fioor  is  8  feet  below  the  quay  edge.  Descending  into  one  of 
these  chambers,  which  are  hij^h  enough  to  allow  the  attendant  to  stand  erect,  we 
notice  three  doors.  The  door  m  front  of  us  gives  access  to  the  machinery  for  open- 
ing the  gate,  which  requires  a  long  movement.  On  our  right  we  have  the  sluice  gear 
and  the  capstan,  on  our  left  the  switch  chamber.  The  electric  motor  is  a  series- 
wound  machine  designed  for  360  revolutions,  slightly  compounded  for  speed  regu- 
lation. The  motor  is  placed  in  a  separate  room,  to  which  we  ascend  by  a  few  iron 
steps,  the  top  of  the  staircase  being  4  inches  above  the  highest  water  level  ever 
observed;  water-tight  doors  would,  moreover,  keep  out  any  water.  This  room  is  at 
the  back  of  the  long  passage,  and  the  continuation  of  the  motor  shaft  passes  through 
a  stufiing  box  in  the  partition  wall.  The  coupling  between  the  motor  sliaft  and  its 
continuation  is  elastic.  The  shaft  bears  two  worms,  one  right-handed  and  one  left- 
handed,  to  counterbalance  any  endwise  thrust.  The  corresponding  worm  wheels- 
bronze,  with  cast-steel  centers — ^run  in  oil  boxes.  The  pinions  engage  with  two 
large  gear  wheels,  each  consisting  of  two  parts — ^a  cast-steel  center,  keyed  to  the  shaft, 
and  a  cast-steel  rim,  which  would  slip  but  for  the  downward  pressure  of  12  screws 
l)earing  against  six  blocks. 

The  object  of  the  friction  coupling  is  to  protect  the  whole  machinery  in  case  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  gates  should  be  excessive.  In  that  case,  the  rim  would 
simply  slip.  To  the  shafts,  which  are  provided  with  steel  roller  bearings,  are  keyed 
chain  sheaves,  two  for  each  shaft,  which  when  turned  in  either  direction  pull  four 
heavy  endless  chains  fastened  to  a  carriage  of  cast  steel.    The  carriage  runs  with 
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four  wheels  on  two  rails,  and  is  farther  guided  by  two  peira  of  horizontal  wheels  on 
each  side.  The  long  boom  which  connects  the  carriage  is  built  up  of  four  profile 
irons  and  is  doubly  hinged  at  both  ends,  as  it  has  to  describe  a  radial  path  ana  must 
be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  small  variations  in  the  level.  The  pull  on  the  chains  is 
balanced  by  means  of  equalizing  beams,  hinged  to  the  carriage.  In  fastening  the 
chains  to  the  carriage,  care  is  taken  that  severe  shocks,  caused  \>y  waves  striking  the 
gates,  should  not  anect  the  machinery.  The  far  ends  of  the  chain  attachments  oear 
against  heavy  steel  springs.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  passage,  the  chains  are  slung 
round  four  guide  sheaves  on  two  shafts.  Although  these  sheaves  are  provided  with 
pockets  to  prevent  any  bending  of  the  chain  links,  the  strain  on  the  chains  might 
still  not  be  perfectly  balanced.  Hence,  one  of  the  sheaves  on  each  of  the  other  shafts 
has  been  made  loose. 

When  the  motor  starts,  the  carriage  will  be  pulled  inward  or  outward  accordmgto 
the  direction  in  which  the  motor,  and  with  it  the  winch,  are  turned,  and  the  b(x>m 
will  push  or  pull  the  gate.  Cut-out  contacts  have  been  locate<l  on  the  extremities  of 
the  carriage  travel.  Their  action  is  instantaneous,  and  the  gate  will  hardly  budge  by 
an  inch,  as  soon  as  the  current  is  cut  off.  If  the  cut-out  should  fail  to  act,  the  gate 
would  strike  against  the  brickwork  or  against  the  sill;  but  the  springs,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  chain  fastening,  and  the  friction  coupling  of  the  winch  rims  would 
yield,  and  the  motor  might  spm  on  without  causing  any  serious  damage.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  motor  shouki  for  some  reason  fail  to  move,  then  the  couplings  on  the 
main  shaft  could  be  loosened  by  hand,  thus  disconnecting  the  chain-wheel  shaft 
from  the  winch,  and  the  upper  shaft  could  be  turned  by  nand  from  the  capstan; 
special  gear  wheels  enable  the  lower  shaft  to  participate  in  this  motion. 

CULVERT  SLUICES. 

The  sluices  are  built  up  of  wood  and  sheet  metal,  fixed  in  strong  iron  framing. 
The  frame  terminates  in  a  yoke,  which  is  amply  braced  and  pivoted  amve.  The  two 
endless  Gall  chains,  by  which  the  sluice  is  suspended,  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the 
yoke,  and  rest  on  a  horizontal  shaft  above,  through  which  they  receive  their  motion, 
and  are  further  carried  round  a  secondary  winding  shaft  half  way  down  the  pit. 
They  are  equally  stretched  by  means  of  tumbuckles,  with  right  an<l  left  handed 
threads,  and  the  pull  is  further  equalized  bv  the  aid  of  the  yoke.  The  transmission 
of  ^wer  from  the  motor,  which  is  placed  in  a  separate  'chamV)er  at  a  safe  level 
behind  a  partition  wall,  through  whicn  the  shaft  continuation  is  carried,  is  of  the 
type  already  described,  and  the  machinerv  comprises  an  elastic  coupling,  worm  and 
helical  gear,  and  a  winch.  The  motor  uevelops  17  horsepower  when  running  at 
270  revolutions;  it  is  fitted  with  an  electromagnetic  brake,  and  interruption  of  the 
current  short-circuits  the  armature.  The  end  thrust  is  taken  up  by  steel  balls.  The 
weight  of  the  sluice  is  jmrtly  Imlanced  by  a  counterweight,  which  is  attached  to  the 
chain  end,  and  which  glides  on  two  rods  provided  with  collars  bearing  against  strong 
helical  springs.  • 

Damage  to  the  machinery  in  case  of  failure  of  action  of  the  contact  cut-outs,  located 
at  the  extremity  of  the  sluice  travel,  is  prevented  in  the  manner  previously  explained. 
The  helical  springs  referred  to  play  a  iwirt  in  this  safety  device.  This  is,  moreover, 
a  second  contact,  which  brealcs  the  main  current  in  case  of  overwinding.  The 
emergency  mechanism  for  raising  and  lowering  the  nluice  with  the  aid  of  the  capstan 
comprises  a  vertical  shaft  and  l)evel  gearing.  The  sluice  travels  10  feet  per  minute. 
The  sluice  bars  the  flow  in  one  direction  only;  there  are,  therefore,  an  ebb  and  a 
flood  sluice  in  each  pier  head. 

CAPSTANS. 

Only  two  of  the  capstans  are  fitted  for  electrical  power,  as  we  stated  already,  and 
they  are  all  of  a  simple  construction.  The  cast-iron  drum  contains  a  sun  and  planet 
gearing.  For  manual  operation,  ei^ht  |)oles  can  l)e  insertini,  and  1(>  men  be  put  to 
the  work.  When  thus  driven  indirectly,  the  cirtni inferential  spee<l  is  only  half  of 
the  8  inches  per  second  realized  in  the  case  of  direct  driving  by  the  electric  motor. 
The  coupling  an<1  the  chain  wheel  under  the  drum  are  for  the  emergency  cases  when 
the  gates  and  sluices  have  to  manipulate<l  from  the  capstan.  The  gearing  of  the 
electric  motor  consists  of  toothed  wneels,  contershaft,  l)evel  wheel,  and  a  large  crown 
wheel  on  the  capstan  shaft.  The  electric  motor  is  designed  for  21  horsepower  at  270 
revolutions. 

AUTOMATIC   SWrrCHBS   AND   HTARTIN(S    DEVICES. 

As  there  weie  twelve  chambers  or  systems  of  chambt^rs,  and  as  the  manifold  oper- 
ations are  to  be  controlled  from  switch  pillars  on  the  pier  heads,  of  which  there  are 
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only  six  altogether,  intermediate  switch  arrangements  of  a  special  kind  will  obviously 
be  requireti.  Their  objects  will,  however,  better  be  understood  if  we  first  consider 
which  operations  the  locking  of  a  big  vessel  involves. 

We  .will  assume  that  a  ship  of  the  largest  dimensions  wishes  to  enter  the  canal  at 
high  water  outside,  and  that  the  lock  has  accidentally  not  been  left,  after  the  pre- 
ceding lockin{^,  in  a  condition  which  would  facilitate  matters.  The  full  length  of 
the  two  combmed  basins  being  needed,  the  middle  gates  have  first  to  be  opened. 
We  begin  by  equalizing  the  w'ater  level  in  the  two  basins.  Then  we  have  to  reduce 
the  level  of  the  water  inclosed  between  the  flood  and  the  ebb  gate  of  the  outer  pier 
head.  For  this  purpose,  small  sluices  in  the  gates  themselves  need  onlv  be  raised. 
We  can  then  open  the  ebb-culvert  sluices  and  the  ebb-gate  leaves.  A  level  differ- 
ence between  tne  high  water  outside  and  the  water  in  the  combined  basin  will  now 
become  apparent;  that  is  adjusted  b^  operating  the  fluid  sluices  in  the  culverts. 
The  attendant  further  raises  small  sluices  in  the  flood  gates,  and  watches  until  the 
lighter  sweet  water  of  the  lock  basin  begins  to  pass  outside  through  the  sluices  just 
mentioned,  which  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  the  culvert  sluices.  That  outward  now 
tells  him  that  the  level  differences  have  been  equalized,  and  he  can  proceed  to  open 
the  flood  gate.  The  ship  may  then  steam  into  the  lock.  The  next  step  is  to  close 
the  flood  sluices,  the  secondary  gate  slqicres,  and  the  flood  gates.  The  lock  keeper 
now  walks  over  to  the  third  inner  pier  head,  in  order  to  balance  the  lock  chamoer 
and  canal  level  and  to  open  the  lock  gates. 

Some  of  these  movements  are  always  simultaneous,  apart  from  emergency  cases, 
and  others,  fortunately,  must  necessarily  be  consecutive.  The  task  is  aiificult 
enough,  anyhow.  Simultaneously  are  moved  from  either  pier  the  two  leaves  of  a 
gate,  two  corresponding  culvert  sluices,  two  corresponding  capstans.  Corresponding 
parts  are  opposite  one  another  on  the  north  and  south  piers.  As  noncorresponding 
movements  are  not  called  for  at  the  same  time,  one  starting  gear  will  sufiice  for  the 
three  motors  of  one  chamber.  All  the  motors  are  reversible.  The  reversing  could 
not  be  effecte<l  in  the  keeper's  switch  pillars  without  complicating  the  arrangements 
too  badly,  and  each  motor  has,  therefore,  been  provided  with  its  own  reversing 
switch.  That  means  three  reversing  switches  for  the  chambers  where  electric  cap- 
stans have  been  put  up  and  two  in  the  others. 

ELECTRIC    POWER   AND   LIGHT. 

The  temporary  installation  consisted  of  two  boilers,  one  steam  engine  driving 
a  dynamo  of  90  horsepower,  and  a  high-speed  vertical  engine  of  25  horsepower 
actuating  two  light  generators.  The  permanent  power  station,  which  the  Haarlem 
Engine  Works  completed  last  year,  supplies  the  power  and  gives  light  to  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old  locks,  and  further  to  tne  fishery  narbor.  The  locks  are  worked  day 
and  night  without  interruption.  The  plant,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  old  locks, 
comprises  three  boilers,  each  of  480  square  feet  heating  surface,  two  steam  engines, 
each  of  1 10  horseoower,  and  dynam'  a  of  75  kilowatts,  one  set  being  reserved,  and  a 
battery  of  124  cells,  in  addition  to  the  high-speed  engine  and  dynamos  already  men- 
tioned. Light  i.^  supplied  on  the  three-wire  system,  power  on  the  two-wire  plan,  at 
.'i50  volts.  The  12  arc  lamps  of  10  amperes  on  the  piers  are  suspended  on  very 
strong  masts,  to  be  able  to  reniat  the  violent  storms  which  sweep  tne  flat  country. 
Reflectors  throw  the  light  down  upon  the  locks,  leaving  the  country  l)ehind  in  com- 
parative darkness.  Two  of  the  arc-lamp  posts  further  T)ear  colored  glow  lamps  indi- 
cating whether  the  lock  is  free.  Two  other  electric  lights  tell  the  approaching  vessel 
which  lock  it  is  to  pass  through — the  old  or  the  new.  The  way  is  shown  by  flash- 
lights consisting  of  two  groups  of  five  incandescent  lamps,  fixed  above  the  arc  lamps 
on  their  poles  at  the  entrance  to  the  lock.  A  clock  work -driven  switch  in  the  power 
house,  with  arc  extinguisher,  closes  the  circuit  of  these  lamps  for  two  seconds,  and 
then  breaks  it  for  eight  seconds.    The  incandescent  lamps  numl)er  500 

The  cables  are  all  placed  underground  or  under  water.  The  land  cables  are  pro- 
tected with  a  double  lead  sheath;  the  water  cables  are  insulated  with  okonite,  and 
have  one  lead  sheath  and-  a  fourfold  iron  armor.  The  cables  rested  parallel  on 
cross  l)oards  laid  over  two  pontoons.  A  girder  was  built  up  of  gas  pipes  and  deal 
boards,  and  suspendetl  f rom  floating  sheers,  the  distancing  pieces  between  the  cables 
being  attached  to  the  girder  by  wires  Girder  and  cables  were  then  lowered  between 
the  two  pontoons  down  into  their  trench  and  the  attachment  wires  cut  by  divers; 
the  girder  could  then  be  raised  again. 

A  new  pair  of  floating  sheer  legs  for  loads  of  20  txjns  has  been  built  for  Ymuiden. 
It  is  fitteo  with  oil  motors  and  two  propellers. 

III. — The  Port  op'  Amsterdam. 

The  hinterland  of  the  Netherlands  is  Germany,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
her  trade  by  rail  and  by  water  is  with  Germany      A  trip  round  the  magnificent  port 
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of  Rotterdam  impresses  that  fact  upon  the  visitor.  There  are  fine  docks  all  round, 
but  many  of  the  large  liners  throw  anchor  in  the  deep  stream  and  take  their  cargo 
from  or  deliver  it  into  the  lighters  which  have  comedown  the  Rhine  or  are  going  up 
the  Rhine.  Most  of  the  Rotterdam  coal  comes  from  the  Ruhr  Basin,  either  by  rail — 
the  railway  connection  is  ample — or  down  the  Rhine;  and  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Holland  plays  in  some  instances  a  more  important  part  than  is 
really  due  to  her,  because  the  British  custom-house  authorities  generally  credit  the 
merchandise  to  the  country  from  which  it  was  shipped  direct  to  our  ports.  If 
Amsterdam  wishe<l  to  become  a  seaport,  a  further  outlet  from  the  new  Sea  Canal, 
t>etter  connection  with  the  great  tiude  artery,  the  Rhine,  was  necessary.  That  the 
great  scheme  of  the  Rhine-Klbe  Canal  is  for  the  present  shelved  is  a  question  in 
which  Amsterdam  is  indirectly  interested.  Since  1892,  Amsterdam  has  been  diredly 
joined  to  the  Rhine  by  the  so-called  Rhine  Canal,  which  was  built  by  the  State  and 
which  is  continued  as  the  Merwede  Canal.  There  are  several  Rhines,  but  the  chief 
outlets  by  which  the  Rhine  finally  dischai]ges  its  water  into  the  North  Sea  bear  dif- 
ferent names.     A  short  geographical  recapitulation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Rhine  divides  as  soon  as  it  enters  into  the  Netherlands.  The  right  arm  takes 
the  name  of  Nether  Rhine,  and  sends  almost  at  once  the  Yssel  and  later,  near 
Utrecht,  the  Vecht  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  name  Nether  Rhine  is  changed  into 
Crooked  and  Old  Rhine;  and  as  Old  Rhine,  the  Rhine  ends  below  Leiden — rather 
ingloriously,  sentimentalists  lament,  because  this  branch  certainly  does  not  recall 
the  majestic  Rhine.  Before  reaching  Utrecht,  the  Nether  Rhine  has  sent  the  Lek 
straight  on  to  Rotterdam.  The  left  main  arm  is  known  as  tiie  Waal,  which  at 
Woudrichem  receives  from  the  left  the  powerful  Maas,  or  Meuse.  At  Gorinchem, 
only  a  little  way  below  Woudrichem,  the  Linge,  a  branch  intennediate  between  the 
Nether  Rhine  and  Waal,  is  taken  up,  and  the  unite<l  streams — that  is,  most  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  whole  Maas — proceeci  westward  as  the  Merwede,  which  almost  imme- 
diately divides  again.  The  southern  branches  unite  with  the  outlets  of  the  S<!held, 
or  Escaut;  the  Old  Maas  continues  in  a  westerly  courw,  but  the  North  Maas,  a  short 
branch,  joins  the  Lek  a  little  above  Rotterdam,  and  Rotterdam  is  said  to  be  situated, 
not  on  the  Lek,  but  on  the  New  Maas. 

The  Rhine  Canal  now  joins  the  Lek  at  Vre^swyk,  some  miles  south  of  Utrecht, 
and  the  Merwede,  the  main  river,  at  (jorinchem,  or  Gorkum.  The  canal  has  a  length 
of  47  kilometers  (29  miles)  to  the  Lek  and  of  70  kilometers  (43  miles)  to  the  Mer- 
wede, a  width  of  20  meters  ((50  feet)  at  ihe  bottom  and  of  36.2  meters  (107  feet)  on 
the  water  line,  and  is  provided  with  locks  120  meters  long  and  12  meters  wide  (395 
by  39.6  feet) .  The  depth  is  3.3  meters  (10|  feet).  The  protection  of  the  polders  on 
both  sides  of  the  canal  route  was  supposed  to  require  especial  measures,  which  the 
Government  adopted,  yielding  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  landowners  against  the 
advice  of  some  experts.  A  trench  was  dug  along  either  embankment  line  and  filled 
with  good  clay.  No  tolls  are  levied  on  this  Rhine  Canal  for  the  through  traffic. 
Amsterdam,  which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  this  free  canal,  is  thus  also  a  free  port. 
The  exemption  is  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on;  but 
lock  and  bridge  dues  which  might  have  been  exacted  within  the  city  boundaries  are 
refunded  for  Rhine  vessels.  By  this  canal  route  via  the  Lek  River  the  distance  from 
Amsterdam  to  Ruhrort,  one  of  the  chief  Rhine  ports  for  the  coal  trade,  is  reduced  to 
216  kilometers  (104  miles);  the  distance  to  Cologne  to  308  kilometers  (192  miles). 
With  Emmerich,  on  the  Rhine,  German  territory  is  reached  at  146  kilometers  (90 
miles).  As  the  North  Sea  Canal  has  a  length  of  24.5  kilometers  (15.23  miles),  the 
port  of  Amsterdam  a  length  of  9.5  kilometers  (5.9  miles),  the  total  distance  from 
the  North  Sea  via  Amsterdam  to  the  (ierman  frontier  by  this  water  route  is  178  kilo- 
meters (111  miles). 

The  alwence  of  tides  and  the  constancy  of  the  water  level,  which  is  regulated  by 
means  of  the  locks — chiefiy  the  Ymuiden  locks  in  the  west  and  the  Orange  locks  in 
the  east — much  facilitate  tlie  docking  and  (;learing  arrangements  in  the  port  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  have  kept  many  a  cont  item  at  a  reasonable  figure.  The  necessity  of 
basing  all  foundations  on  hunare<l8of  piles  unfortunately  counterbalances  this  advan- 
tage. Lighter*  ships  can  be  brought  up  to  the  big  vessels  in  the  deep  canal  water, 
where  they  can  be  moored  to  more  than  60  pollanls  and  buoys  situated  in  front  of  the 
commercial  quay  in  the  ohl  east  and  west  docks.  In  some  of  these  basins,  a  water 
depth  of  8.5  meters  (9.3  feet)  is  available,  and  this  will  partly  be  increased  to  9.5  meters 
(10.3  feet).  There  are  many  quays.  The  New  Vaart,  wfiich  adjoins  the  goods  sta- 
tions of  the  Dutch  Railway  Ctmipany,  is  the  usual  terminus  for  boats  from  the  levant, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  north  and  east  seas.  The  railway  basin  is  placed  between 
a  multitmle  of  tracks  of  the  Dutch  Railway  Company  and  the  State  railways.  The 
commercial  quay,  which  has  a  length  of  6,650  feet,  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  steam 
sheer  legs  of  80  tons  capacity  and  hydraulic  cranes  of  a  maximum  capacity  of  30  tons. 
Steamers  from  Asia  and  (ireat  Britain  frequent  this  quay  particularly.     The  munic- 
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ioal  sheds  alone  cover  an  area  of  7,500  square  meters  (1.9  acres).  In  the  Amster- 
cuun  entrep6t  docks,  the  municipality  owns  warehouses  covering  an  area  of  140,000 
square  meters  (35  acres).  The  large  granary,  w^hich  has  a  storage  capacity  of  17,000 
tons,  is  the  property  of  a  private  company.  Private  companies  also  own  sheds  and 
warehouses  of  considerable  dimensions  in  various  parts — the  Blauwhoeden  Veem, 
for  instance,  two  stores,  300  yards  lone,  on  the  commercial  quay. 

The  timber  dock  has  an  area  of  125 hectares  (20S  acres),  and  comprises,  as  already 
mentioned,  three  basins,  styled  the  Minerva  Harbor  and  the  new  and  old  timber 
harbors,  for  seagoing  ships.  These  basins  occu py  about  a  third  of  the  total  area.  The 
rest  of  the  area  is  taken  up  by  the  floating  timber  basin,  bv  the  transit  harbor,  and 
the  slips  and  timber  yards.  In  the  transit  harbor,  logs  ana  baulks  may  be  kept  free 
of  charge  for  three  months.  Timber  which  is  bound  for  Germany  enjoys  reduced 
rates. 

The  petroleum  dock  forms  a  fine  basin  of  horseshoe  shape,  910  meters  (nearly  3,000 
feet)  long,  the  width  from  shore  to  the  central  island  being  760  feet,  with  a  total 
water  surrace  of  28  hectares  f  69  acres),  and  a  storage  area  on  shore  of  12  hectares  (30 
acres).  The  basin  is  entered  by  two  channels  30  meters  (98  feet)  wide.  Since  1895, 
the  municipalitv  has  seven  large  tanks  of  its  own  on  the  western  shore.  The  respec- 
tive municipal  body  undertakes  all  the  duties  of  a  dock  company  and  the  transport  of 
petroleum,  and  lets  space  and  tanks;  the  American  Petroleum  Clompany,  for  instance, 
has  put  up  three  tanks  of  60,000  barrels. 

The  extensions  of  the  docks,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  were  onlv 
resolved  upon  after  long  debates  in  the  city  council.  The  controversy  concerned, 
however,  only  the  manner  in  which  further  accommodation  was  to  be  provided;  the 
necessity  of  the  extensions  was  generally  acknowledged.  The  work  has  been  executed 
to  the  plans  of  the  then  director  of  public  works  oi  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Lambrechtsen 
van  Ritthem,  and  of  the  dock  engineer,  Mr.  P.  W.  0.  de  Graaf.  Mr.  van  Ritthem 
retired  at  the  b^inning  of  1900,  leaving  the  completion  of  the  work  to  his  successor, 
Mr.  J.  van  Hasselt.  The  extensions  were  formally  opened  by  Queen  Wilhelminaat 
the  end  of  April,  1900.  The  erts  kade  (ore  quay)  forms  an  eastward  continuation 
of  the  commercial  quay,  and  has  a  lencrth  of  300  meters  (983  feet),  with  a  water 
depth  of  8.5  meters  (26  feet).  It  is  built  chiefly  for  discharging  coal  and  ores  into 
railway  trucks.  The  old  steam  cranes  have  been  replaced  by  six  hydraulic  cranes, 
which  can  lift  3  tons,  and  have  ranges  varying  between  5.5  and  14.75  meters  (17  aiul 
49  feet).  The  hydraulic  pipes  come  from  the  pump  station,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  inner  harbor  basin. 

The  Y  kade  was  created  h^  widening  a  dyke  which  had  been  drawn  parallel  to  the 
commercial  quay  to  shelter  it  against  the  wash  from  the  north.  The  Y  nas  a  very  con- 
siderable width  at  its  eastern  end.  Along  the  southern  Imnk  of  the  new  quay  a  deep 
channel,  330  feet  wide,  has  been,  or  will  be,  dredged  to — 10  A.  P.  giving  an  avail- 
able depth  of  9.5  meters  (31  feet  2  inches).  This  channel  has,  so  far,  a  length  of  1,850 
feet;  there  are  the  moorings  already  mentione<l.  Two  of  the  sheds  were  completed 
by  1900.  The  railway  crosses  over  from  the  commercial  quay.  This  quay  is  served 
by  seven  electric  cranes  of  2  tons  capacity,  with  a  range  of  13.5  meters  (51  feet).  Six 
of  these  cranes  are  of  the  old  type  first,  we  Ijelieve,  adopted  at  Mannheim  and  Rot- 
terdam; a  seventh,  which  is  to  have  several  successors,  represents  a  new  type  of  the 
Haarlem  Engine  Works,  which  also  supplied  the  hydraulic  cranes.  The  electric 
curn»nt  is  generated  in  a  building  adjoining  the  hydraulic  power  station  on  the 
commercial  quay.  The  concentric  cables  were  ftimished  by  Felten  &  Guillaume,  of 
Muhlheim-on-the-Rhine.  They  are  provided  with  double-lead  sheaths  and  are 
armored  with  steel  wires;  joints  are  further  protected  by  spherical  sleeves. 

The  new  entrepot  dock  has  been  built  by  the  municipanty  on  reclaimed  ground. 
The  channel  is  being  excavated  to  a  depth  of  8.5  meters  (26  feet),  and  the  basin  is  in 
connection  with  the  inner  canal  system.  The  quay  length  is  at  present  350  meters 
n,150  feet  J,  and  two  bonded  warehouses,  covering  an  area  of  63,000  square  meters 
(13.5  acres),  have  so  far  been  erected.  There  is  ample  space  for  very  large  magazine 
extensions  on  both  banks  of  the  basin,  which  communicatees  with  tne  outer  basin  of 
the  Rhine-Merwede  Canal.  The  completed  dock  will  form  a  basin  of  5 1  acres  area, 
with  a  quay  length  of  5,600  feet.  Nine  hydraulic  1 .5-ton  cranes  of  a  range  of  9  meters 
(30  ftH»t)  have  been  put  up  in  front  of  the  warehouses.  In  the  warehouses  are  twelve 
hydraulic  lifts  of  1  t^n  capacity.  The  electric  motors  of  the  pumping  station  con- 
tain four  radial  j)oles  within  a  field  ring  made  up  of  two  pieces,  and  drive  the  pumps 
by  toothed  gearing. 

It  had  originally  been  contemplated  to  lay  down  a  special  hydraulic  station,  with 
boilers  and  engines,  for  the  entrep6t  dock.  As  an  electric-power  central  station — the 
one  alrea<ly  mentioned — was  needed  in  any  case,  it  was  afterwards  decided  to  drive 
the  hydraulic  pumps  by  electric  motors.  This  has  been  done,  and  we  find  thus  a 
curious  combination  of  steam  plant,  electric  generators,  underground  cables,  electric 
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motors,  Dvdraulic  pumps,  and  hydraulic  cranes,  and,  further,  dynamos  and  electric 
cranes.  The  pumping  station  of  the  entrep6t  dock  is  situated  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  basin.  Two  Worthington  pumps,  each  giving  360  liters  (80  gallons)  of  water 
per  minute  under  a  maximum  pressure  of  50  kilograms  (110  lbs.),  and  an  accumu- 
lator have  been  erected  on  a  common  foundation,  together  with  their  motors.  As 
the  accumulator  rises,  the  pumps  move  slower  and  slower;  when  it  has  reache<l  its 
highest  position  the  pumps  are  stopped;  when  it  sinks  again  the  pumps  are  restarted. 
As  the  cables  cross  many  rail  tracks,  they  had,  of  course,  to  be  buried. 

The  electric  power  house  on  the  commercial  quay  is  a  fine  hall,  quite  as  roomv  and 
neat  as  we  now  expect  to  find  electric  power  centrals.  Two  Sulzer  horizontal  con- 
densing engines,  each  of  200  horsepower,  drive  each  by  rones  two  four-pole  continuous 
dynamos  of  the  Schuckert  Company,  of  Nurend)erg,  yielding  75  kilowatts.  One  of 
these  dynamos,  supplying  a  constant  current  of  95  am()ere8  at  tensions  up  to  800 
volts,  feeds  the  motors  of  the  just-mentioned  Worth mgton  pumps.  The  other 
dynamo  furnishes  currents  of  550  volts  and  140  amperes  maximum  to  the  electric 
cranes  on  the  Y  kade.  The  electric  light  is  supplied  by  two  dynamos,  each  of  120 
amperes  and  250  volts,  actuated  by  compound  engines.  The  main  switchboard 
consists  of  two  large  wings,  united  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
comen  of  the  hall.  There  are  further  to  lye  mentioned  a  battery  of  Tudor  accumu- 
lators, a  CroHsley  gas  engine  of  35  horsepower,  and  hydraulic  pumps  of  Armstrong 
and  of  Sinulders,  Ttrecht.  Some  buoys — so  far  five — have  l)een  fitted  with  electric 
flashlights.  Within  a  strong  iron  cage  a  glass  lantern  contains  two  electric  incan- 
descent lamps,  whose  cables  are  joined  to  the  main  cables  on  the  commercial  quay. 
To  distinguish  these  lights  from  the  many  fixed  lights,  the  current  is  switched  on  for 
eight  seconds  and  then  interrupted  for  eight  seconds.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an 
electric  motor  and  a  switch  placed  on  shore.  The  machinery  is  made  })y  the  Nether- 
lands Tool  and  Railway  Material  Works,  of  Amsterdam;  tne  electric  dynamos  and 
motors  were  supplied  by  the  Elektricitiits-Aktien  Gesellschaft,  late  Schuckert  &  Co., 
of  Niirembeiy,  and  the  hydraulic  and  electric  cranes  and  lifts  by  the  Haarlem  Engine 
Works,  late  F igee  Brothers. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  revolving  cranes.  The  old  type  of  electric  cranes  rests  on 
two  high  portals,  diagonally  braced,  and  the  cab  is  at  the  same  time  the  motor  house, 
containing  the  motors,  haulage  drum,  and  gearing,  all  of  which  have  to  revolve 
together  with  the  machinist.  The  new  type  of  the  Haarlem  Engine  Works,  late 
Figee  Brothers,  resembles  in  outer  appearance  closely  their  hydraulic  cranes.  The 
cab  is  stationary.  The  attendant  has  nothing  but  his  levers  in  his  hut,  and  the 
crane  standard  and  the  jib  revolve  alone  about  an  axis  which  is  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  quay.  The  construction  is  especially  suitable  for  narrow  quays,  and  allows  of 
using  jibs  of  large  overhang  on  such  quays,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  obstruction.  The 
attendant  is,  moreover,  not  disturbea  by  the  noise  made  by  the  gearing.  The  tvpe 
has  evidently  found  favor,  as  a  number  of  these  cranes  have  already  been  supplied 
to  Rotterdam.  Each  crane  is  fitted  with  an  electric  cable  drum  and  25  yards  of 
cable  for  making  connection  to  posts  on  the  quay. 

Pile  driving  was,  of  course,  a  very  important  feature  in  these  dock  extensions.  All 
Amsterdam  is  built  on  piles.  Long  ex{>erience  must  have  sufficiently  taught  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  how  to  j)erform  this  work,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  no 
doubt  well  done,  though  one  can  not  help  noticing  occiisionally  th^t  a  warehouse 
floor,  generally  pav<,'d  in  wo(m1,  is  not  exactly  level.  The  erection  of  the  460  meters 
(1,5()0  feet)  of  quay  wall  and  the  sheds  on  the  newly  created  island  on  the  Y  (on  the 
Y  quay)  require<l  6,922  piles,  and  the  t>iling  engines  were  at  work  there  for  sixteen 
weeks,  not  always  working  continuously,  liowever.  The  tough  ground  suggested 
recourse  to  hydraulic  jets  for  scjftening  the  earth  into  which  the  pile  was  forcing  its 
way.  The  piles  had  a  length  of  14  meters  (46  feet)  and  measurefl  about  1  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  top.  One  or  two  hydraulic  pipes  descended  with  the  pile  under  the 
blows  of  a  monkey  weighing  15  hundred weignt,  which  was  allowed  a  considerable 
fall.  The  maximum  nun)l)er  of  such  machines  at  work  at  a  time  was  ei^rht,  but  they 
did  only  ninety-one  days  of  work  altogether.  The  average  numl)er  of  piles  fixed  per 
day  was  134;  the  average  number  per  machine  per  day  about  12,  varying  between 
5  and  20,  according  to  the  difficulties  of  the  soil. 

The  arrangement  of  the  piles  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lambrechtsen  van  Ritthem. 
In  front  of  a  shed  there  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  room  for  two  rail  tracks;  behind, 
room  for  three  tracks,  and  between  the  first  and  necond  of  the  latter  for  a  roadway. 
The  different  sheds  must  not  be  too  close  to  one  another,  and  after  every  fourth  shed 
a  quajT  length  of  80  meters  (260  feet)  should  be  left  free  for  facilitating  shunting 
operations  and  for  providing  some  emergency  free  space.  An  ample  provision  of 
turntables  and  traveling  platforms  would  i)ermit  of  reducing  that  distance.  The  front 
of  a  shed  consists  entirely  of  sliding  doors;  at  the  back  doors  are  put  in  every  9 
meters  (30  feet).    These  doors  have  an  iron  frame  covered  by  corrugated  sheets. 
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e  Hheds  themselves  are  essentially  built  in  woods  and  roofed  with  wooden  boards, 
;r  which  shingles  of  galvanized  iron  are  fixed.    Corrugated  iron  roofs  have  not 
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been  applied,  bemuse  tlie  heat  becomes  oppressive  under  them  and  the  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  unpleasant.  Only  the  partition  walls  are  in  corrugated  iron.  The 
interior  is  illuminated  by  low-power  incandescent  lamps,  from  0.8  to  1.5  candle- 
ix)wer  being  allowed  per  square  meter  (10  square  feet)  of  floor  space.  The  pitch- 
pine  flooring,  4.5  centimeters  (1.8  inches)  in  thickness,  ri^sts  on  longitudinal  beams 
and  crossbeams  0.14  by  0.22  meter  and  0.25  bjr  0.26  meter  (5.5  by  8.7  and  10  by  10.2 
inches),  respectively,  supported  by  rows  of  piles  17  meters  (60  feet)  long.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  sheds  on  the  commercial  quay,  which  have  a  length  of  100  meters 
and  a  width  of  22.5  meters  (328  by  74  feet). 

WAREHOUSES. 

Four  kinds  of  dock  magazines  are  distinguished  in  the  Netherlands — free  public 
entrepots,  owned  b^  the  State  or  the  municipality;  private  free  entrep6t8.  Active 
entrep6t8,  and  particular  entrepots.  They  do  not  differ  much,  however,  as  to  the 
regulations.  The  firnt  two  are  under  continuous  observation  bv  the  custom-house 
authorities.  Both  dutiable  and  free  merchandise  may  be  stored  in  them,  but  arti- 
cles like  sugar,  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  which  are  subject  to  duties  on  a  higher  scale,  can 
only  be  received  in  the  second  class.  In  the  last  two  classes,  the  control  by  the  cus- 
toms officials  is  occasional.  The  stores  of  the  third  dags  are  generallv  confined  to 
one  article.  The  munici])al  petroleum  stores  and  tobacco  warehouses  f)elong  to  this 
class.  The  fourth  class  accepts  all  kinds  of  goods  against  negotiable  documents. 
The  respective  companies,  wnich  are  known  as  "veems,"  charge  themselves  with 
storage  and  transport.  As  to  construction,  these  magazines  are  all  buildings  of  five 
or  six  stories.  On  the  water  side,  room  is  left  in  front  for  a  crane  path  and  for  a 
platform  2.50  meters  (8  feet)  in  width  at  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  Two  tracks  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  required  in  front  at  Amsterdam,  because  much  of  the  merchandise 
arrives  or  leaves  again  by  boat,  while  at  the  Iwick  three  tracks  and  a  roadway  8 
meters  (26  feet)  in  width  are  at  least  necessary;  there  are  four  tracks  in  the  case  we 
speak  01.  The  iron  skeleton  of  the  building  is  embedded  in  about  an  inch  of  cement, 
and  the  long  warehouses  are  divided  by  fireproof  walls  in  bulkhead  fashion,  without 
any  doors,  in  order  to  reduce  the  dangers  from  fire.  The  lifts  and  stairways  are  out- 
side the  real  house  walls  and  connect  the  balconies.  The  width  of  the  buildings  is 
30  meters  (98  feet) .  larger  buildings  would  be  too  dark.  The  warehouses  are,  like 
the  sheds,  illuminated  by  electric  incandescent  lamps.  Each  floor  of  the  building 
can  support  a  load  of  2  tons  per  square  meter  (10  feet).  At  the  back  of  these  ware- 
houses are,  firnt,  the  tracks  and  roadway  we  have  spoken  of,  then  a  public  street  and 
cattle  market  and  slaughterhouses.  These  buildings  have  their  fronts  on  the  quay 
of  the  New  Vaart. 

It  need  not  be  emphasized  that  all  these  improvements  and  extensions,  among 
which  we  should  furtner  mention  the  new  floating  dock  Konigin  WUhelmina,  which 
can  take  boats  of  10,000  tons  burden,  have  involved  very  heavy  expenditure.  The 
improvements  on  the  ore  quay  and  Y  quay  were  estimated  to  cost  $311,040.  The 
entrepot  dock  extension  involved  an  outlay  of  $364,500.  The  expenses  have  been 
borne  by  the  State  and  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  I  cull 
from  a  report  recently  forwarded  to  the  Department  ^  an  account  of 
the  "  veems"  or  warehouses: 

During  the  reign  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  it  had  already  become  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  weigh-house  in  order  to  guarantee  to  merchants  correct  weighing  by  means  of 
weights  controlled  by  the  city  authorities.  Weighing  dues  were  paid  to  those  counts. 
It  is  supposed  that  as  early  as  the  year  1275,  such  a  weigh-house  existed  on  the  dam 
at  Amsterdam.  It  can  not  be  exactly  stated  at  what  time  the  privilege  of  the  weigh- 
house  was  transferred  to  the  city.  It  is  claimed  that  Count  Albrecht  of  Bavaria 
awarded  this  privilege  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1389. 

During  the  seventeentli  century,  the  period  during  which  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  West  India  Company  flourished  so  extraordinarily,  every  nierchant,  before 
delivering  goods,  was  compelled  to  have  them  weighed  in  the  city  weigh-house 
(stadswaag).  The  city  of  Amsterdam  possessed  four  of  these  weigh-houses,  managed 
by  weighmasters,  employing  weighers. 

Merchants  brought  their  wares  to  the  city  weigh-house  and  employed  weigh-house 
carriers  (waagdragers)  to  place  their  goods  upon  the  scales  of  the  weigh-house  and 
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to  deliver  them  on  board  ship.  These  waagdragere  formed  corporations  called 
**veem8,"  and  in  order  to  show  to  what  *'veem"  they  belonged  wore  hate  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  colors.  The  names  of  the  principal  of  these  *'veem8"  were: 
"Vriesseveem,"  "Blaauwhoedenveem,"  **(Troenhoedenveem,"  '*Zwarthoe<lenveem," 
"VVithoedenveem,"  etc. 

The  "veems"  were  under  the  direction  of  four  to  five  chiefs  or  " bosses"  (l>azen) 
and  four  trustees  chosen  from  among  the  leading  merchante.  These  direi'tors  em- 
ploywi  laborers  to  jK^rform  the  work.  When  the  city  abolinlied  the  nmnicipal  wcigh- 
nouscs,  the  waagdragers  took  a  city  oath,  and  were  then  called  "sworn  weighers'*  and 
"werkers  van  den  handel"  (workers  for  the  trade).  Their  work  consisted  of  rei^eiv- 
ing  goods  from  on  b(jard  ship,  weighing  same,  and  either  warehousing  or  delivering 
same. 

Now  and  for  a  long  periwl — perhai)e  forty  or  fifty  years — the  "  veems''  issue  "cedul- 
len"  (warrants)  to  i)earer  for  the  goixls  stored  by  them  in  their  warehouses.   . 

These  w^arrants  are  accepted  by  the  Netherlands  Bank  and  also  by  private  bankers 
and  banking  institutions  as  collateral  for  loans. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  trade  and  of  the  extension  of  warehouse.^,  the 
"veems"  of  late  years  have  \)een  fransforme<l  into  stock  companies,  each  having  a 

capital  of  from  1,000,000  to  3,000,000  florins  ($402,000  to  $1,206,000). 

« 

The  following  circular  of  the  Blaauwhoedenveem  (blue  hat  ware- 
housemen) may  answer  as  a  sample  of  all  the  '*  veems'': 

Blaauwhoedenveem  (Joint  Stock  Comixiny^  Limited) ^  forwarding  agerita,  sworn  city 
weighers^  lightermen^  wharfingers,  stevedores.     Established  A.  1).  16 1€, 

Offices:  Amsterdam,  8ingel  206-208;  Rotterdam,  Leuvehaven  227. 

Managers:  Amsterdam — Mr.  C.  H.  Klyn,  Mr.  W.  J.  van  llaren  Noman,  jr.,  Mr. 
P.  van  Nop.     Rotterdam — Mr.  J.  C.  A.  Hoi,  Mr.  H.  H.  van  Dam,  A.  (L  zn. 

Board  of  directors:  Amsterdam — Mr.  M.  C.  Calkoen,  Mr.  E.  H.  Crone,  Mr.  A.  J. 
de  Bordes.     Rotterdam — Mr.  C.  H.  van  Dam,  Mr.  Herman  Kolff. 

Share  and  debenture  capital  fullj'  paid,  2,710,000  florins  ($1,098,400),  I).  C. 

The  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Blaauwhoedenveem  is  fully  eciuipptnl  for  the  for-, 
warding,  handling,  and  warehousing  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Steamers  and  vessels  loa<led  and  discharged.  Warrants  issued  for  all  goods  stored 
in  the  company's  warehouses,  on  which  bankers  pay  advances  as  well  as  against 
ehipping  documents. 

Commercial  establishments,  docks,  and  wharves  manage<l  for  either  own  or  joint 
account. 

All  kinds  of  business  conducted  in  connection  with  above-mentione<l  branches, 
such  as  surveying,  delivering,  superintending  the  weighing  of  goods. 

AMSTERDAM. 

The  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Blaauwhoedenveem  ow^ns  two  capital  warehouses, 
situated  on  the  principal  quay  (de  Handelskade).  These  establishments  are  dividecl 
into  five  separate  premises,  called  Europa,  Azie,  Afrika,  Amerika,  Australie,  consist- 
ing of  323,000  square  feet  floor  spa(!e  and  equipped  with  all  modern  facilities,  as 
hydraulic  cranes,  lifts,  etc.,  and  electric  light,  rrivate  piers  and  railroad  sidings  in 
connection  with  the  Dutch  railroads. 

ROTTERDAM. 

The  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Blaauwhoedenveem  possesses  here  three  s))acious 
warehouses.  The  first  is  situated  on  the  Wilhelminalcade,  opposite  the  pier  of  the 
Netherlands-American  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This  establishment  has  been 
divided  into  three  separate  premist^s,  called  Scheepvaart  (navigation),  Handel  (com- 
merce), Nyverheid  (mdustry),  which  are  provided  with  electric  elevatora  and  lifts, 
and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  a  private  pier,  length  403  feet,  and  railroad 
sidings,  in  connection  with  the  State  and  Dutch  railways.  There  are  three  fire  and 
waterproof  cellars,  containing  6,000  barrels  each. 

The  second  building,  "Santos,"  is  specially  constructed  for  the  storage  of  coffee, 
with  cool  cellars  for  margarin,  oil,  wine,  etc.,  and  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  Maas 
harbors. 

The  third  establishment,  "Nederlandsche  Indie,"  Leuvehaven,  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  is  for  lo(?al  goods,  adjoining  the  newly  constructed  coffee-peeling  establish- 
ment, *  *  Blaau  w  hoedenveem  Cy . " 
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ELECTRIC   PLANT. 


The  city  council  of  Amsterdam  voted  a  credit  of  6,500,000  florins 
($2,613,000),  and  afterwards  a  sexjond  credit  of  2,900,000  florins 
($1,165,800),  for  buildinff  a  plant  to  furnish  electricity  for  lighting 
and  motive  power,  for  changing  the  ti*ack  of  the  horse  tramway  for 
electric  traffic,  and  to  buy  the  required  electric  street  cars. 

The  building  of  the  electric  plant  was  given  to  home  people.  The 
steam  engines,  dynamos,  and  the  full  ins&Uation  of  the  plant  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Algemeine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft,  of  Berlin,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Koninklyke  Fabriek  voor  Stoomwerktuigen  en 
Spoorwegmateriaal,  of  this  city,  Gebroeders  Stork  &  Co.,  of  Hengelo, 
and  some  German  manufacturers. 

The  trolley  wire  will  be  furnished  by  the  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske, 
of  Berlin,  and  the  electric  street  cars  by  the  Ungarische  Maschinen 
und  Waggon  Fabrik.  One  hundred  and  seventy  kilometers  (27.2 
miles)  of  electric  cables  will  be  required  for  lighting  and  motive 
power,  and  70  kilometers  (11.2  miles)  of  cables  for  the  electric  street 


cars. 


The  description  and  particulars  of  the  240  kilometers  (148  miles) 
of  electric  cables  were  published  on  July  1  last,  and  bids  for  same 
were  delivered  September  1,  1902. 

The  following  are  the  bids  for  the  cables,  as  published: 


Company  or  corporation. 


Deutsche  Kabelwerken  (Actien Gesellschaft). 

Simon  Bro8..  Limited 

Western  Electric  Co 

Soci^t<^  Fran^aise  des  cables  electriques 

Kabelfabnk  Actiengcsellschiift 

W.  F.  Henlev's  Telegraph  Works  Co., Limited. 

British  Innulated  wire  Co.,  Limited 

Dr.  (Ta.sserer  &  C/O 

Land  und  Seckabelwerke(ActienGesellschaft) 

Kabelwerk  Rheydt  (Acticn  Gesellschaft) 

Siemens  &  Halske  ( Actien  Gcsel  Ischaf t )   

St.  Helens  f'Able  Co.,  Limited 

Felton  <&Guillaume,  Oarlswerk 

Soci^t6  Industnelle  (lea  T<^16phones 

Alsremeine  Electricitats  Gesellscrhaf t 

Cal lender  Cable  and  Construction 

W .  F.  Glovers  <Sc  Co. ,  Limited 


Location. 


Value  of  bid. 


Berlin,  Rummelsburg  . . . 

London  

do 

Lyons  

Vienna 

London  

Prescot   

Charlottenburg .. 

Cologne 

Rheydt 

Berlin 

Warrington  

Muhlheim  on  the  Rhine 

Paris 

Berlin 

London 

Manchester 


Florins. 


773.400.20 
946,060.55 
759.925.76 

1.001,957.60 
778.130.06 
845,087.13 
938,781.00 
865.752.60 
901,a06.26 

1.000,396.38 
949.218.75 
817,794.70 
941,777.50 
999.451.66 
916, 14:>  75 
813.853  50 
812,354  00 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 

t310,906.88 
380,316.34 
3a5, 490. 16 
402,786.92 
311,602.28 
339, 725.  a3 
377.3H9.% 
348,032.54 
362,325.11 
402,561  34 
381  585.94 
328,753.47 
378,694.55 
401,779  57 
367,888.59 
327.169  U 
326,  o66  31 


This  office  is  compelled  with  chagrin  to  report  that,  after  consider- 
able preliminary  investigation,  no  American  companv  succee^ded  in 
securing  orders  for  material  for  this  electric  plant.  The  only  Ameri- 
can bid  for  cars  was  very  high,  and  extracts  from  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  one  of  our  great  cable  companies,  who  it  was  hoped  would 
furnish  at  least  a  part  of  the  wires,  exhibit  the  situation: 

Referring  to  the  iliiplicate  copies  of  specifications  and  descriptions  of  electric 
cables  ref|uired  by  the  city  of  Amsteniam,  we  l)eg  to  advise  that  we  have -given  the 
matter  our  most  careful  investigation  and  consideration,  and  regret  to  have  to  advise 
you  that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  pronpective  bidding  and  letting  of  thisonier 
are  such  as  to  make  it  extremely  unhkely,  and,  indeed,  quite  improbable,  that  the 
city  could  give  consideration  to  any  bid  which  did  not  contemplate  the  compiete 
installation  in  manner  describeil  by  them.  You  will  understand,  without  our  giving 
any  particular  reasons  therefor,  that  American  practice  in  lines  pertaining  to  electric 
transmis$i(m  is  materially  different  in  points  of  detail  troni  the  European  practice. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  methods  of  installation  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the  city 
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of  Amsterdam  involve  the  upc  of  accessorieH  and  devices  which  are  not  used  in  tliis 
country.  The  whole  matter  is  also  so  complicated  in  ilH  detailn  that,  in  the  time  at 
our  disposal,  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  prepare  the  l)id  in  the  form 
required  and  to  submit  the  samples  and  detailed  drawings  wnich  are  called  for. 


WATERWORKS. 


Water  for  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  supplied  by  three  waterworks, 
viz:  The  Dune  waterworks,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of  about  8,000,000 
cubic  meters  (282,640,000  cubic  feet);  the  Vecht  (name  of  the  river) 
waterworks,  established  l>etween  the  years  1884—1888,  having  a  yearly 
capacitv  of  fully  14,000,000  cubic  meters  (494,620,000  cubic  feet),  and 
the  spring  waterworks,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of,  at  the  highest, 
1,500,0<)0  cubic  meters  (62,995,000  cubic  feet). 

The  supplies  being,  however,  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  city, 
which  has  been  largely  extended  during  the  last  twenty-live  years,  the 
city  council  of  Amsterdam  appropriated  on  January  20,  1897,  the 
amount  of  25,000  florins  ($10,500)— increased  February  8,  1900,  to 
60,000  florins  ($20,100)— in  order  to  make  examination  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  reservoir  east  of  Hilversum,  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  and  as  to  the  condition  of  the  water  of  the  River  Lek, 
near  Amerongen,  in  the  province  of  Utreclit.  The  aven\ge  quantity 
of  drinking  water  furnislicd  at  Amsterdam,  per  capita  and  per  dav, 
during  the  vears  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899  was  85,  80,  81,  and  83 
liters  (22.45,'  21.18,  21.398,  and  21.92  gallons). 

The  following  Uible  shows  the  average  quantity  of  water  used  per 
capita  and  per  day  in  some  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Continent  of 
Europcfor  the  years  1898  and  1899: 


cities. 


Hamburg 

Brcftlaa 

StfK'kholm 

Charlottenbiirg 

(*o{>cnhaKen 

Leip/iff 

Frankiort  on  the  Main 

Dresden 

Cologne 

Pmgue 

Hannover 

Munich 

Christinnia 

Glaj^ow 

Liverpool 

St.  Petersburg 

Kotterdam 


Inliabit- 

UlltS. 

LittTM. 

Galloiui. 

fiiW,  700 

1S4 

48.6 

'lOM,  11)3 

80 

21 

'2«7,r>(i« 

100 

26,4 

478,  (KM) 

09 

18.25 

•M%  OOt) 

81 

21.3 

42'2, 000 

(w 

17.9 

224, 500 

171 

45 

3<)6,(K)0 

lUl 

26. 7 

3;i4,0OO 

las 

28.5 

2,72, 8.^*0 

112 

29.6 

280,  m) 

(if) 

17.4 

rut,  0(H) 

198 

52.3 

220. 0;V> 

120 

31.7 

810,  (KK) 

22.") 

59.4 

7«J8,  HTi^i 

129 

34 

960,  tKX) 

IfiO 

89.6 

303. 870 

162 

42.8 

The  director  of  the  siinitary  service  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  states 
that  the  water  required  for  household  use,  per  day  and  per  capita,  in 
Great  Britain  an(l  Germany,  is  as  follows: 


IX'st^ription 


Drinking  water 

C(X)king 

Toilet 

HouHecleaning 

Washing 

Bath  (once  a  week) 

Cln«etfl  

WaKte  of  water 

Total 


Great  Britain. 
Liters. 


Germany, 


1.5 
3.5 
22. 5 
13. 5 
13,5 
18 
27 
12.5 


(lallonN.  1 

Liters. 

0.39 

0.90 

30 

5.94 

8.56 

3.56 

15 

4.75 

50 

7.10  ' 

6 

3.3    1 

1                                     1 

12. 5 

Gallons. 


7.9 

3.96 
13.2 
l.i>8 
3.3 


112 


29. 5 


113.5 


29.9 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 31 
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The  existing  water  supply  in  Amsterdam  fell  short  of  the  demand, 
for  maximum  daily  use,  53,750  cubic  meters  (1,881,250  cubic  feet); 
for  average  daily  use,  27,600  cubic  meters  (962,500  cubic  feet). 

The  projected  waterworks  must  be  able  to  furnish,  in  the  year  1925, 
for  maximum  daily  use,  98,750  cubic  meters  (3,456,250  cubic  feet),  and 
for  average  daily  use,  57,500  cubic  meters  (2,012,500  cubic  feet). 

To  illustrate  tne  foregoing,  the  following  comparative  table  shows 
the  number  of  baths  and  closets  connected  with  the  waterworks  in 
different  cities  for  the  years  1898  and  1899: 


Cities. 


Zurich. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main 

Dresden 

Cusel 

Wiesbaden 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 


Inhabit- 
ants. 

Baths. 

Closets. 

158,000 

8,600 

22,600 

224.600 

12,919 

53,544 

366,000 

6,852 

21.394 

87,240 

1,540 

12.215 

79,000 

2,849 

20.516 

303.870 

1,769 

15.229 

523,748 

2,785 

5.919 

The  production  of  the  collecting  reservoir  of  the  Dune  waterworks 


was: 


Years. 


Rainfall  oj— 


Quantity  of  water  per  year. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1809. 


Average 


Cubic  meters. 

Cubic  feet. 

MUUmden. 

« 

668 

8,134.727 

284,715.445 

837 

7.198,711 

251,779,885 

445 

7,687,120 

269,049,200 

855 

8,843,816 

292,033,560 

918 

8,114,440 

284,006,400 

714 

8,700,777 

904,527,195 

848 

8,839.493 

809,381.255 

774 

9,009,202 

815,322,070 

622 

8,919,226 

812,172,910 

799 

8,671,776 

803,512,160 

833 

8,335,718 

291,750.130 

634 

8.590.202 

800.657,070 

746 

8,378,350 

293,242,250 

Egtimate  of  cost  of  the  jirojected  ivatert/xyrkM  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

[Heath  waterworks  of  a  full  capacity,  vis.  an  approximate  daily  capacity  of  77,000  cubic  meters 

(2,695,000  cubic  feet)  to  be  reached  in  1914  to  1917.] 


DcHcription. 


Purchase  of  ground  and  special  indemniflcations 

Works  for  the  reiiervolr  foundations,  artificial  works,  springs,  air,  and  pres- 
sure pumps,  etc 

Primary  pumping  station  buildings  and  steam  pumping  engines,  secondary 
pumping  stattons,  buildings,  and  steam  pumpinj^  engines,  pressure 
pipes  in  the  reservoir,  sundry  pipe  lines  for  the  stations,  and  plants  to 
extract  the  Iron  from  the  water,  central  pits,  filters,  and  pure- water 
tanks 

Central  pumping  station,  buildings,  worksteads,  large  reservoirs,  steam 
pumping  engines,  and  sundry  engines 

Main  pipelines,  76.000  meters  (82,840  yards) ,  to  Amsterdam 

Telepnone  and  telwaph,  transportation  means,  railway  tracks,  laboratory, 
laborers'  houses,  nouses  for  employees  and  engineers 

Projecting  expenses,  expenses  during  building  and  survey  of  works,  etc. . 

Estimate  of  cost 


Florins. 


890.000 
2,874,798 

3,411,017 

1,336,600 
3,781.894 

639,100 
816,691 


13,760,000 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


1357,780.00 
1,155.608.80 

1,871,208.83 

537.273.00 
1,520,321.39 

266,918.20 
828,800.78 


5,527,480.00 


eubope:  netheblands. 
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Eatimate  of  cost  of  the  projected  walerworkn  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam — Continued. 

[Lek  River  waierworkii  of  fall  capacity,  viz.,  a  maximum  daily  capacitv  of  100,000  cubic*  meters 

(3,500,000  cubic  feet)  to  be  reached  in  the  year  1926.] 


Deacrlption. 


Purehane  of  srn>unds  and  special  indemnifloations 

Works  of  the  collecting  rewrvoir  foundation,  artificial  works,  reservoir 
pipe  lines,  pitM,  and  pumping  station,  with  electric  motor  pumps 

Settling  reservoir,  niters,  pure-water  tanks,  and  pipe  lines 

Pumping-Htatlon  buildings,  engines,  and  institution  for  sand  washing 

Main  pipe  line.  164,000  meters  \\(n.m)  yardn)  to  Amsterdam 

Telepnone  and  telegraph,  railway,  laboratory,  houses  for  laboren,  em- 
ployees, and  engineers 

Projecting  expenses,  expenses  during  course  of  building,  and  survey  of 
work 


Florins. 

68.300 

973.182 

3,548,068 

1,471,264 

10,843,686 

438,900 

1,096,671 


Estimate  of  cost I  17,930,000 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 

123,436.00 

391,199.06 
1,426,319.82 

691,444.11 
4,158,161.37 

176,437.80 

440,861.74 


7,207,860.00 


[Extension  of  Dune  waterworks  by  meann  of  irrisation.  of  full  capacity,  viz.  a  maximum  daily 
capacity  of  100,000  cubic  meters  (3,500.000  cuDic  feet)  to  be  reached  in  the  year  1926.] 


A.  Gain  of  water  {avcrar/r  per  day,  60,000  cubic  mtier8),g,l00,000  cubic /eei. 


Porchaae  of  grounds  ar  d  special  indemniflcntions 

Works  of  th(-  collecting  ri'Hervoir  foundations,  pipe  lines,  supply  pumping 

station  with  electric  motor  pumps  and  artiflcial  works 

Settling  reservoirs 

Pumping  stations,  buildingx,  engines,  and  pipe  lines 

Main  pipe  line  to  the  dunes,  70,000  meters  (76,300  vards) 

Telephone  and  telegraph  laboratory,  houses  for  laboreni,  employees,  and 

engineers 

Projecting  expenses,  expenses  during  course  of  building,  survey  of  works. . 


Estimated  cost  of  Works  A 

B.  Irrigation,  average  per  day  60,000  cubic  meters  {2,100,000  cubic  feet). 


Purchase  of  ground  and  special  indemnification 

Works  on  the  existing  reservoir 

Houses  for  laborers  and  employees 

Projecting  expenses,  expenses  during  course  of  building  and  purvey  of 
works 


Estimated  cost  of  Works  B , 

C.  Filters  at  Leiduin  for  kO,QO0  cubic  meters  {1,1,00,000  cubic  feet)  daily. 


Purchase  of  ground 

New  filters  and  renewing  of  existing  filters  and  pipe  lines 

Projecting  expenses,  expenses  during  course  of  Duilding  and  survey  of 
works 


Estimated  cost  of  Works  C 


D.  Pumping  Nation  at  Zandvoort  frtr  a  marimum  daily  capacity  of  86,000 

cubic  meters  {t, 975, 000  aibicfeel). 


Purchase  of  ground  and  special  indemnification 

Works  of  the  collecting  reservoir  foundations,  artificial  works,  second 
basin,  and  pipe  lines 

Pumping  station,  buildings  and  engines 

Filters,  pure  water  cellars,  pipe  lines,  sand  washing  plant,  and  works  for 
the  delivery  of  water 

Main  pipe  line.  25,000  meters  (27.260  yards),  to  Amsterdam 

Telepnone,  telegraph,  laboratory,  howies  for  laborers,  employees,  and  engi- 
neers  

Projecting  expenses,  expenses  during  course  of  building,  survey  of  works. . 

Estimated  cost  of  Works  D 

Recapiiutaiion. 


Works  A 
Works  B 
Works  C 
Works  D 


242,000 

714,000 

761,200 

1,170,379 

6,390,000 

833,300 
489,121 


197,284.00 

287,028.00 

806,002.40 

470,492.36 

2,166,780.00 

133,986.60 
196,626.64 


9,100,000 

8,668,200.00 

696,000 

862, 723 

48,400 

100,877 

198,990.00 

346,814.66 

19,456.80 

40.662.65 

1,607,000 

805,814.00 

6,600 
771,872 

58,628 

2,211.00 
310,292.64 

23,568.46 

886.000 

336.072.00 

102,300 

178,577 
1,133,000 

2,625.103 
1,872,409 

262,900 
415,711 


41,124.60 

71,787.96 
466,466.00 

1,015,091.41 
752,708.42 

106,685.80 
167, 115. 82 


6,490,000  ■    2,608,980.00 


9,100.000 

1.507,000 

836  000 

6,490,000 


3,658,200.00 
605,814.00 


2,608,980.00 


Total  estimate  of  cost 17,933,000  l    7,209,066.00 
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Estimate  of  cogt  of  the  extension  of  the  pumping  atation  near  Amsterffam^  of  full  capacity y 
being  a  mcLcimuim  capacity  per  hour  of  1^200-^5^069  cuMc  meters  {4^^000 -{- 177,206 
cubic  feet). 


Description. 


Florins. 


Purchaac  of  ground '  148,000 

Ext«n8ion  of  the  existing  engine  capacity,  boilers,  and  pipe  lines '  107, 800 

Additional   pumping  station,  buildings,  engines,  pipe   lines,  and  low 

reservoir i  1,494,020 

Sundries,  houses,  etc ' 

Projecting  cxpenscn,  ex  {tenses  during  course  of  building,  survey  of  works... 


1S4,200 
144,960 


Estimate  of  cost. 


The  estimated  cost  is  represented  as  follows: 

Heath  waterworks 

Extension  of  pumping  station  near  Amsterdam 


Sufficient  to  1914-1917 


Lek  River  waterwork-n 

Extension  ol  pumping  station  near  Amsterdam 


Sufficient  to  1925 


Irrigation  of  existing  dune  waterworks 

Extension  of  pumping  station  near  Amsterdam. 


Sufficient  to  1925 


2,024,000 


United  States 
currency. 


13.000,000 
2,024,000 


15,024,000 


17,930.000 
2,024,000 


17,9»t,000 
2,024,000 


19,957,000 


$67,486.00 
43,335.60 

600,596.01 
53,948.40 
58,281.96 


818,648.00 


5,226,000.00 
813,648.00 


6,039,648.00 


7,207,860.00 
813,648.00 


19,954,000  I    8,021,506.00 


7,209,066,00 
813,648.00 


8,022,714.00 


POPULATION. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  1901: 


Location. 


North  Brabant. 

Gelderlund 

South  Holland . 
North  Holland. 

Zeeland 

Utrecht 

Friesland 

Overysel 

Groningen 

Drente 

Limburg 


Total ,    5,179,128 


January  1— 

Increaiie. 

Per  cent. 

1901. 

1902. 

559,301 

566,550 

7,249 

1.3 

572,805 

580,724 

7.919 

1.4 

1,171,437 

1,194,465 

23,027 

2.1 

983.828 

1.001.798 

17,970 

1.8 

217, 332 

219,8.32 

2.500 

1.1 

254,867 

2.'>9. 834 

4,967 

1.9 

342.274 

345,004 

2,730 

.8 

838,411 

313.924 

5.513 

1.6 

302,  (i81 

Sa*),  676 

2,995 

1.0 

1       150,  :<6-t 

153,281 

2,917 

1.9 

:        ?8o,  828 

292,072 

6,214 

2.2 

,    5,179,128 

5,263.159 

84,031 

1.6 

The  estimated  population  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  now  537,023 
(October,  1902). 


STEAM   ENGINES. 


The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  states  that  during  the  year  1901, 
12,034  boilers  and  1,573  steam  engines  were  in  use  in  tne  Netherlands. 
The  number  of  boilers  had  increased  553,  and  that  of  steam  engines 
333,  compaied  with  1900. 

Of  the  total  number  of  boilers  examined  during  the  year  1901,  0.78 
per  cent  showed  direct  danger,  2.70  per  cent  indirect  danger,  and  48.71 
per  cent  small  defects,  wherens  47.80  per  cent  proved  to  be  in  a  fully 
satisfactory  condition.  The  percentageis  of  the  year  1900  were  respec- 
tively 0.86,  4.50,  44.65,  and  49.96. 
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CREAMERIES. 

In  nearly  every  village  of  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  North 
Holland,  from  three  to  four  coopemtive  and  other  creameries,  either 
worked  by  steam  or  hand  power,  may  be  found.  The  daily  output  of 
the  creameries  is  from  500  to  1,500  gallons,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
the  prices  for  the  milk  average  from  5  to  6  cents  ($0.02  to  $0,025)  per 
liter  (1.05  quarts). 

There  are  no  prospects  for  new  enterprises  in  this  line,  on  account 
of  the  present  decrease  in  the  prices  of  cneese.  The  Government  has 
encouraged  the  industry  by  the  CvStablishment  in  every  province  of  a 
government  council  of  advisers,  whose  services  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public,  free  of  charge.  The  duty  on  dairy  machinery,  wnen  not 
imported  jls  agricultuml  ma(*hinery,  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  agricul- 
tural machinery  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  Laval  system  is  nearly  everywhere  used  for  separators;  these 
are  manufactured  by  the  Laval  factory  at  Stockholm,  which  has  a 
branch  house  at  Kew  York. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  TWENTE. 

The  cotton  industry  remained  during  the  year  1901  in  an  unfavora- 
ble condition,  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  causing  a 
decrease  in  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  which  was  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  goods  consigned  before  that  time,  as  these  were  manufactured 
of  materials  commanding  higher  prices. 

Spinning  suflfered  largely  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of 
spinneries  in  Germany,  whereby  German  yarns,  which  are  admitted 
dutv  free,  found  a  market  here. 

The  trade  in  dry  goods  decreased  in  Java,  Celebes,  and  Sumatra, 
and  the  population  of  British  India  lacked  cash  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure in  the  rice  crop.  Of  course,  no  business  has  been  transacted  in 
South  Africa. 

Although  the  metal  industry  could  not  boast  of  being  in  a  favorable 
condition,  there  was  no  reason  for  complaint. 

The  exports  from  Enschede  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  amounted  to 
4,138,150  florins  (*1,661,520.30)  during  the  year  1901,  against  4,121,450 
florins  (Jtll,656,822.90)  in  1S)00.  The  home  consumption  amounted  to 
6,861,000  florins  (*2,758,122)  in  1901,  against  7,605,287  florins 
($3,057,325.37)  in  1900. 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  2,769,800  florins 
($1,113,459.60)  in  1901,  against  1,897,920  florins  ($762,963.84)  in  1900. 
The  total  amount  of  exports  was  13,763,950  florins  (*5, 533, 107. 90)  in 
1901,  against  13,624,552  florins  ($5,47-7,071.91)  in  1900. 

Lieutenant-General  den  Beer  Poortugal,  in  a  brochure  "Nederland 
and  Duitschland,"  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the  last  eight 
years,  the  output  of  certain  textile  factories  in  the  Twente  district  has 
mcreased  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  the  textile  industry 
here  has  a  great  advantage  over  Germany,  where,  on  account  of  pro- 
tective duties,  machinery,  petroleum,  oils,  leather,  and  factory  supplies 
are  dearer. 

On  January  1,  1901,  there  were  in  the  manufacturing  district  of 
Twente  297,338  spindles  and  21,261  looms  for  cotton  alone,  and  on 
January  1, 1902,  approximately  317,000  and  22,000,  respectively.    The 
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factory  at  Hengelo  is  exporting  to  British  India,  to  Africa,  to  the 
Philippines,  to  Siam,  etc.,  and  employs  at  present  868  steam  looms. 
The  Twente  colored  cotton  goods  factory  (Bontwevery)  uses  304  power 
looms. 

DEVENTER  BUGS. 

The  rugs  made  at  Deventer  attract  the  favorable  notice  of  visitors  to 
Holland.  The  establishment  dates  from  1776,  and  its  present  capital 
is  230,000  florins  ($92,460). 

The  director  has  recently  written  this  office: 

We  have  no  agency  in  the  United  States,  but  a  collection  of  our  designs  and  sam- 
ples have  often  l^n  sent  to  the  New  York  houses,  on  which  we  have  received  many 
orders  of  importance.  As  we  are  overloaded  with  orders  for  Holland,  we  have  not 
seen  our  way  to  place  an  a^ncy  in  the  United  States,  but  we  now  intend  to  attempt 
to  extend  our  trade.  It  will  he  some  years,  however^  before  we  have  more  trained 
people,  as  our  carpets  are  all  made  by  hand,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  the  work. 
For  that  reason,  we  do  not  expect  to  exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  as  it  would  be  of  no  use, 

since  we  could  not  execute  the  orders  we  might  receive. 

« 

MINING  IN  DUTCH  COLONIES. 

The  gold-mining  industry  in  the  Dutch  colonies  improved  somewhat, 
but  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  yielded  much  return,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  due  to  a  tropical  climate.  The  Guiana  Gold  Placer  Com- 
pany offered  for  inscription  in  the  month  of  June  600,000  florins 
($241,200)  shares  of  the  Mindrinetti  Exploitation  Conipany  at  120  per 
cent,  which  were  (quoted  at  156  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December,  1901. 

The  Singkep  Tm  Company  gave  fair  results.  The  Dutch  India 
Mining  Company  was  compellSl  to  emit  a  loan  of  800,000  florins 
($321,600).  The  inscription  for  7,000  10  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  of 
100  florins  ($40.20)  at  106  per  cent  took  place  in  Decemter,  1901. 

DIAMOND  TRADE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

Mr.  Louis  Tas,  one  of  the  largest  dealers  of  this  city,  has  written 
this  office  as  follows  on  the  diamond  trade  of  Amsterdam: 

Although  during  1901  many  contradictory  statements  were  circulated  concerning 
the  diamond  market,  still  that  year  may  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction. 

The  year  started  very  well  for  the  diamond  manmacturers,  the  demand  for  rough 
and  polished  diamonds  having  been  so  large  during  the  first  four  months  that  the 
syndicate  considered  the  time  propitious  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  rough  material. 

This  rise  in  prices,  instead  of  checking,  increased  tne  demand,  whereto  continued 
rumors  of  other  rises  and  the  scarcity  of  rough  diamonds  lai^^ly  contributed. 

The  ^reat  prosperity  prevailing  in  the  United  States  and.  as  a  natural  result,  the 
increasmg  demand  for  luxuries  was  largely  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  market  had  hecome  inflated,  that  prices  had  reached  the 
highest  point,  and  that  as  soon  as  America  would  stop  buying,  the  high  prices  could 
not  be  maintained.  Some  parties  even  thought  that  if  the  demand  from  the  United 
States  should  stop,  the  strongly  constructed  foundations  of  the  syndicate  might  break, 
in  which  case  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  rough  material  would  have  accu- 
mulated and  would  have  lain  uncalled  for  in  the  safes  of  the  syndicate,  as  there  was 
no  deman<i  from  other  countries,  Germany  suffering  under  the  most  serious  of  finan- 
cial and  industrial  panics,  and  the  business  in  France  and  Russia  being  at  a  standstill.! 

As  American  dealers  had  overstocked  themselves  during  the  spring  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  carry  on  their  business  without  any  necessity  of  making  new 
purchases,  the  demand  fell  largely  during  some  months,  principally  during  July  and 
August.  If  ever  the  time  waa  favorable  to  produce  a  change,  as  had  been  predicted 
by  some  parties,  surely  it  was  in  those  months. 
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The  surprise  of  those  pessimists,  however,  was  great  when,  instead  of  seeing  a  fall 
in  prices,  another  advance  of  7^  per  cent  took  place  during  the  month  of  October. 

Dealers  here  are  convinced  that  the  syndicate  will  keep  its  prices  up,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  the  production  of  rough  diamonds  has  largely  decreasea. 

The  same  gentleman,  in  addition  to  the  above  statement  made  in 
December,  1901,  writes,  at  the  end  of  October,  1902: 

The  diamond  business  since  spring  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  strike  of  the  diamond  workern,  which  caused  a  scarcity  of  pol- 
ished goods,  was  amicably  settled  and  all  hands  are  working  to  their  full  capacity 
now.  Business  on  the  Continent,  which  had  suffered  greatly  up  to  that  time,  has 
revived  steadily,  so  that  the  demand  from  European  nations  for  diamonds  has  become 
folly  as  keen  as  that  in  the  United  States.  The  mere  fact  that  nearly  all  the  manu- 
fecturers  are  completely  sold  out  offers  the  best  guarantee  for  this  statement  The 
rough  material  is  but  st-antily  distributeil  among  them,  and  the  very  things  which  at 
one  time  were  plentiful  have  become  the  most  desired  articles.  Manufiu;turers  are 
compelled  to  shut  down  occ&sionally,  owing  to  the  fact  of  not  receiving  enough  raw 
material  from  the  syndicate  to  keep  their  men  busy.  Here,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
diamond  markets,  the  same  conditions  exist,  the  demand  being  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  so  much  so  that  the  situation  has  really  l)ecome  acute. 

The  syndicate,  which  receives  its  weekly  shipments  from  the  Cape,  has  more  than 
its  share  of  troubles  in  trying  to  meet  the  demand,  but  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
difficulty  of  satisfying  all  hands.  As  soon  as  polished  goods  are  finished,  there  is  any 
number  of  prospective  buvers  w^aiting  for  them,  and  as  long  as  this  situation  prevails 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  prices  will  remain  very  finn  and  that  the  tend- 
ency will  be  toward  an  increase  in  values.  The  United  States  has  not  been  a  very 
prominent  factor  in  the  diamond  market  during  the  last  two  months,  as  most  of  the 
American  houses  had  put  in  a  supplv  earlier  in  the  season  and  are  fully  pro\ided; 
but  how  the  market  will  be  affected  when  America  starts  in  buying  again,  this  or  next 
month,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  even  the  most  sanguine  bear  will  admit  that  it  will 
once  for  all  establish  the  stability  of  the  market,  and  that  it  will  no  lon^r  be  a  ques- 
tion of  lower  prices,  but  more  a  question  of  how  much  more  prices  will  have  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  curtail  the  demand  for  goods  which  is  growing  from  day  to  day, 
and  which  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  supply. 

PETROLEUM  TRADE. 

Messrs.  P.  &  G.  C.  Calkoen  state  the  following: 

The  petroleum  trade  being  monopolized  by  certain  parties,  the  trade  was  very  calm. 
There  was  no  chance  for  spec^ulation,  as  prices  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  coun- 
try remained  stationary  during  the  year  1901. 

During  the  first  eleven  months,  31  tank  steamers  discharged  in  the  petroleum  har- 
bor, 2  of  these  carrying  Russian  oil,  which  for  the  greater  part  was  intended  for 
transit. 

The  imports  of  American  petroleum  at  Amsterdam  amounted  to  15,701,000  gallons 
during  the  year  1901,  against  16,181,615  gallons  in  1900;  at  Rotterdam,  46,626,500 
gallons  in  1901,  against  40,960,350  gallons  in  1900. 

The  price  quotSi  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  10.30  fiorins  ($4.14),  rising  to 
10.65  florins  ($4.28)  during  the  month  of  March,  closing,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  af  9.55  florins  ($3.84) . 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  planters  in  Sumatra  followed  the  advice  of  the  Dutch  deal- 
ers and  paid  more  attention  to  quality,  instead  of  quantity.  On 
account  tnereof,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  favorable  condition  of 
the  weather,  the  crop  of  1900  brought  higher  prices.  During  the  year 
1901,  223,780  bales  of  the  1900  Sumatra  crop  were  sold,  at  an  average 
price  of  111^  cents  ($0,448)  per  half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds),  against 
263,978  bales  in  the  former  year,  at  an  average  price  of  82  cents 
(jo.  3296)  per  half  kilogram  (1.11  pounds). 

With  the  sale  of  October  17,  the  1902  season  for  Sumatra  and 
Borneo  tobacco  came  to  its  close.     The  average  price  realized  for  the 
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Sumatm  crop  compares  poorly  with  that  for  1901.  The  average  price 
of  the  Borneo  crop  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  advance. 

The  crop  brought  to  market  this  year  from  Sumatra  was  undoubt- 
edly inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  last  year,  and  other  causes,  such  as 
the  commercial  oepression  in  Germany  (one  of  the  largest  customera 
for  this  class  of  leaf)  and  some  alteration  in  the  fashion  as  regards  the 
appearance  and  color  of  the  tobacco  in  demand,  united  to  keep  prices 
lower  than  might  have  been  expected  to  rule.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
not  a  single  bale  of  either  the  Sumatra  or  Borneo  crop  is  returned  as 
unsold,  a  healthy  sign  for  the  opening  of  the  new  campaign  in  1903. 

While  the  general  state  of  the  market  was  similar  for  both  Sumatra 
and  liorneo  tobacco,  the  crop  from  the  latter  island  suited  better  the 
market  taste  of  the  year  than  did  that  from  Sumatra. 

TIN    TRADE. 

Mr.  h\  Joosten,  tin  broker  of  this  city,  has  furnished  me  with  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  tin  trade: 

The  trade  in  tin  at  Amsterdam  was  very  satisfactory  during  the  year  1901.  At  the 
end  of  that  year,  the  London  market  suffered  severely  by  the  Miilure  in  business  of  one 
of  the  larjxe  brokers  who  for  a  long  time  manipulated  tin.  Our  market,  however, 
was  not  affected  liy  it. 

The  steadily  increasing  shipments  of  Banka  tin  from  here  to  the  United  States  were 
favorable  to  this  market,  showing  thiit  this  seems  to  be  attracting  the  same  attention 
it  held  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  revival  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
is  well  deserveii,  sa  no  such  diflSculties  as  to  delivery  exist  here  as  in  Ix>ndon. 

Though  the  Ijondon  market  used  to  be  much  larger  than  tliis  one,  on  account  of 
dealings  in  Straits  tin,  whereof  the  supplies  are  enormously  larj^er  than  of  Banka  tin, 
the  Amsterdam  market  of  late  showecl  by  the  deliveries  that  it  was  the  larger  one. 
The  deliveries  during  the  year  1901  amounted  at  London  to  14,756  tons  and  at 
Amsterdam  to  16,993  tons. 

The  year  1901  witnessed  a  sharp  advance  in  prices.  The  prices,  however,  clearly 
showed  that  the  condition  was  fictitious,  as  there  was  no  real  ground  whatever  for 
such  an  advance  as  was  witnessed  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Jjune,  1901,  when  78 
florins  ($31.35)  was  paid  for  spot  Banka. 

GERMAN-DUTCH   CABLE. 

In  July,  1901,  a  telegraph  convention  was  signed  between  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  the  Dut<jn  Government  has  brought  a  bill  embodying 
its  main  provisions  into  the  Chambers  at  The  Hague  for  their  approvaL 

The  plan  furnishes  the  two  signatorj^  powers  with  the  requisite 
authority  to  establish  new  telegraphic  communication  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland  on  the  one  hand  and  their  Asiatic  possessions  on 
the  other,  by  means  of  cables,  which  shall  be  under  the  joint  control 
of  the  two  powers  and  independent  of  the  British  cable  companies 
concerned.  It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  end  by  the  formation  of 
a  German-Dutch  cable  company,  the  seat  of  which  will  probably  be 
at  Cologne.  This  company  is  to  obtain  the  exclusive  concession  for 
laying  telegraph  cables  from  Menado,  the  chief  place  of  northern 
Celebes,  to  tlie  island  of  Guam,  and  from  Guam  to  Shanghai.  At 
Guam,  these  cables  will  connect  with  the  American  Pacific  cable 
between  San  Fnincisco  and  the  Philippines.  The  Dutch  Government 
having  undertaken  to  lay  a  cable  between  Menado  and  Balik  Papan, 
in  Borneo,  where  telegraphic  communication  already  exists  with  Java, 
the  result  of  the  whole  scneme,  when  completed,  will  be  the  establish- 
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ment  of  an  independent  German-Dutch  cable  communication  with  the 
colonies  of  the  two  States  in  Asia,  and  with  China,  by  way  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  German-Dutch  cable  company  will  receive  during  a  period  of 
(at.  most)  twenty  years  an  annual  subsidy  which,  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, will  amount  to  al)out  £50,i)00  (5^248,325)  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Netfierlands  to  about  £14.000  (*()8,131).  But  90  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  of  the  company  will  be  u.sed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
annual  subyentions.  Tne  joint  control  of  the  two  powers  will  be  exer- 
cised by  an  international  directorate,  one-fourth  of  the  directors  being 
German  subjects  and  one-fourth  Dutch  subjects.  Of  the  two  manag- 
ing directors,  one  must  be  a  German,  the  other  a  Netherlander.  The 
two  Goyernments  will,  moreover,  l)e  represented  on  the  l)oard  of  the 
cable  company.  The  convention,  as  far  as  its  contents  are  known, 
contains  one  important  proviso:  In  case  of  disputes  concerning  its 
interpretation,  tne  signatory  powers  agree  to  invoke  and  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague*. 


PARCEIiJ  I'OfiT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  the  director  of  the  post-office  at 
Amsterdam  concerning  the  parc(»ls-post  system  to  the  Unit(»d  States  (in 
translation): 

From  March  1, 1901,  parcels  poet  may  ])e  forwanle<l  to  tho  United  States  of  America 
by  the  intermediary  ojf  the  (ierman  and  Swine  pontal  atbn in ist rations,  acconling  to 
the  convention  of  Washinjj^ton  of  July  15,  1897,  the  service  lK»inj?  carried  out  wvonl- 
ing  to  the  regulations  ma<Te  hy  tlie  post  and  telegrai)h  department  at  The  Hague,  in 
cooperation  with  the  respective  administrations. 

The  following  are  the  main  points  of  the  said  regulations: 

A.    GENERAL   RBTtULATIONS. 

Parcels  must  be  provided  with  as  full  an  address  as  possible,  mentioning,  besides 
the  name  of  the  ad<lreHHe<»,  the  place  of  destination,  the  street,  and  the  house  number, 
the  district,  and  the  State  where  the  place  of  destination  is  situated. 

Keich  parcel  must  be  accompanied  by  one  a<ldress  canl,  three  customs  declarations 
(in  postal  form),  and  an  invoice  for  tlie  custom-house,  stating  the  same  value  as  the 
customs  declarations. 

If  the  parcel  is  over  500  francs  ($96.50)  in  value,  the  invoice  must  be  legalized  by 
a  United  States  consul. 

B.    TARIFFS. 


Locality. 

Up  to  1  kilocntiin 
(2.2  poundK). 

From  1  to  3  kilo- 
frrams  (6.6  poundM). 

From  3  to  5  kilo- 
I?ram8(ll  ponndK). 

Florins. 
l.nO 

U.  a.  cur- 
rency. 

Florins. 

r.  8.  cur- 
rency. 

•0.75 
1.41 
2.K1 

Florins. 

'  V.  S.  cur- 
rency. 

New  York,  Brooklyn.  Hoboken,  Jersey 
City 

90.60 

.HO 

2.01 

l.R7i 

8.fi0 

7.00 

2.25 
6.00 
9.00 

to.  90 

All  other  places  except  Alaaka 

2.00 
ft.  00 

2.01 

AlaMka<only  Juneau,  Hitka.and  Wrengell) 

3.62 

For  registered!  parcels,  there  is  further  due  for  every  300  francs  ($57.90) — 

New  York,  Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City florins. .  0.  70=$0. 28 

All  other  places  except  Alaska do. : .     .  90=     .  36 

Alaska  (only  Juneau,  Sitka,  and  Wrangell ) do.  1. 05=     .  42 

For  C.  O.  D.  parcels  there  is  levied,  besiden  the  postage  stated  in  the  three  fore- 
going groups,  a  fixed  rate  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value,  with  a  minimum  of  0.10  florins 
($0.04). 
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duUrjt  and  express  parcele  I 
(J0.10)  iaclisi««l. 

2.  Parcels  which  can  not  be  delivered,  on  account  o£  departure  or  death  of  the 
addreaiwe,  or  on  a^^coiiDt  of  his  being  unknown,  or  of  refusal  to  accept  parcels,  are 
returned,  the  duties  paid  not  beinf;  refunded. 

3.  Parcels  are  not  accepted  containing:  (a)  Eatables  and  beverages  detrimental  to 
health,  (fi)  Wine  containing  over  24  per  cent  of  alcohol,  (c)  Cisaraand  i-JKaTett«a 
of  acjuantitv  of  less  than  3,000  pieces  (cigarettes  must  be  packed  in  boxes  of  10,  20, 
60  thousand  or  100  pieces),  (rf)  Adulterated  proviaiona.  («)  Articles  bearing  fac- 
tory marka  of  American  firms. 

The  following  are  the  rates  between  Amaterdam  and  Hawaii: 

P&rcelsup  to  1  kilosram  (2.2  pounds) florins..  2.00  ={0.80 

Parcels  from  1  to  3  kiltfrrams  (2.2  to  6.6  pounds) do 4.121=  1.66 

FarcelafromS  to5kllogiame{6.61oll  pounda) do 6.25  =  2.61 


Imports  afid  erporU  ofllie  NdJurlandii  during;  the  year  ISOl. 
IH  POETS. 


AMClHL 

K,,„.. 

^.... 

I„™«. 

Decrowe. 

Kilognina 

Puuads. 

KUiwnuuii. 

Pound* 

128,000 
M«,000 

fl|7oa!ooo 

3.436.000 
6!oi3!0OO 

■It't'vIoo 

!.,;:'.■  .00 
■-,"7.00 
:'.".ii7i  '00 
l.'.n.  'OO 
.'  71.1    lOO 

-.■■'  r^.ioo 

7l.,l00 

664' ^'oSS 
52.209,000 

•til 

2, 148!  000 
1S.6M,D00 
11,179,000 

1,8671800 
66,000 

3.140,000 

8.008,000 

■i6,-8M;i6o 

60:000 

118,800 
146:200 

4,000 

8,800 

176.946,000 
678: 000 

991.630,200 
14, 740,000 

7! 559:200 

410,348,400 
11,028,000 

:-  -'iZ 

-    n.-ia> 

IE 

L..^.  lis! 800 
-\'.i7,200 

aii;.iai.200 

5,502.200 
6,095,200 

413'7S^S£ 
106!l2s!oDO 
60  946  800 

35:441:400 

14, 898!  400 
49  427  400 
83,782,800 

19:142:200 

64: 80s:  200 
1,639,000 

32,368,000 
1,4S9:«5:600 

114,850,800 

27,284,400 
18,810.000 

12,'l7i:flOO 

1,195,273,200 

6,306,200 

29:906:  BOO 
24:593:800 

747,000 

i,  643, 400 

Crockery  ware  mill  |.ir- 

^"ti'SS 

■ 

01,767.200 
156,200 

Drap.  djealuns.   »nd 

8,824,000 

18,812,800 

1.828,000 

4,021.000 

7:970:000 

'856;  000 

2,260,400 
17,534,000 
18,428.800 

1,383,200 

18,841.000 

Lumber,  tlm  ber  tor  ihEp* 

2,m,ooo 

18,836,000 

41,488.200 

378,000 
491:000 

28,019:000 

6»,6a,B00 

854,000 

1,878,800 

6,8«,060 
2, 108,000 

866:000 

1,772.000 

■•SIS 

S.8»e.400 

4,700,000 
694.000 

10,340,000 
1,SM,800 

■■i;ia,-6^ 

Ig^^-^if 

8,167,000 

13,587,100 
660,000 

2.388,000 

5253  600 

60,977,000 

1,658,000 
1,672,000 
874,000 

1S4.149,«0 

3,(27,600 
3  458  400 
1: 938: 800 

"«K;, 

7.515,000 

16.533,000 

Tobooco  und  cigara 

2,011,000 
'542:000 

4,424,200 

8.000 

1.284,000 

2,824,800 

2,442,000 

5.872.400 
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1 N  POR're— CoDtlniwd. 


KUoRTuna. 

WaaOt. 

iDcreue. 

Decrea». 

ATtlclaa. 

KllngnurA 

PoulMla. 

Ktlognm*. 

Pouudit 

rWl<l  B»e*T  ■■ITAIK. 

Be«ra,  Dult  extract 

aoG.oao 

•.BOT.OOO 

fcTloloOD 

14,886.000 
H6,000 

20.046,000 
16:408:000 
6,740,000 

wo.ooo 

33.412.000 

f:S:ffl 

628,000 

''S^'ooo 

12,667;000 
188,000 

3e;,6w;DDCi 

18.448.000 

6;7oi:ooo 

16,924: 000 
6,W2,D00 

IIS 

686. OOO 

26: 842: 000 

316.000 

81. 61:3.000 
14:>88:000 

8:oao 

78,606,000 
10,220,000 

188,484.000 

2: 963;  000 

1,627.000 

87,410,000 

14,079.000 

113,000 

682,000 

1,164,000 

40^000 

»,«!>,  000 

18,168.200 

.m'vit'.OO 

l,'"ij  (Ol 

-,:l. '-.:.  lOO 

.!-■..',  '00 

'..  Vil   lOO 

...■i-r.,.00 
1-.  ^7i.■«^ 
I.K.I   lOO 

1,864,600 
666.682,000 

aS!:S 

14, 748, 800 

TW,200 

87,232.800 

.    .M.OOO 

III 

»,S:!S 

204:600 

201,000 

442,200 

3,529,000 

7,7as;80o 

1,895.000 
5,616,000 

Crocfcery  w«re»nd  i-ir- 

""bVM' 

112,200 

'^^m.^"""^  ""■ 

6,2B«,000 
8,275,000 
612,000 



Flaiandbemp 

6,368,000 

14,606.200 

174,000 

382,800 

Uluaaiulglwflware.... 
Bld(a.ikln>.ui<ll(«Ui«t 

■■■■8w;o6o' 

1,2I7,OOU 
287,000 

Lumber: 

383:  UOO 

iee.000 

842.600 

7m 

370,000 

^5,349.000 

6,«30.000 

MeUll. 

769,767,800 

3,3.7,000  1    7,3«,4«0 

1,963,000 
48,000 

5:660:000 

628: 000 

7,640,000 
8,273.000 

'730:000 

8leam  aad  agrlVuiiunii 

16  808  000 

Sirup  »nd  moluKs 

Tallow,  suel,  elc 

4,781,000 

10,518,200 

313,000 

8,448,000 

265,000 

8,728,000 

i4,7«7,20D 

6,217,000 

wait  niuiiKv. 

6,008,000 
310,000 

1,782: 000 

Beer  and  mall  extract . . 

■!:« 

7,000 

■■■■iiv^- 

oSS^;.v.:.;;.:.hiid;: 

12,088,822,400 
10,012,000 
88,302,200 

161,711,000 
22,484,000 

403, 6M,  800 
»I,8Q6,«M 
6,618,600 

37,M4,60a 
77:635:800 
3,689,400 
82.821. 800 
80.1173,800 
248:600 

616,162,000 
2,660.800 

7s,8n;eoD 

1:^:SSS 

7.980,000 

Ciockerjr  ware  and  piw- 

3,061.000 

6. 712. 200 

Sy«4u'i»."^raw:«Vd' 

3,824,000 

12,970,000 

28,634,000 

622,000 

Flour: 

Wheat 

806,000 

673,200 

6,406,000 
164.000 

01anandgla»ware.... 
Hidea.aklna.and  leaHxr 

1,486,000 

3.269,200 

20,000 

Lumber: 

Timber  (or  ihip..... 
Cabinet  wood 

26,872,000  '  .18,018,400 
847,000        1,863,400 
4,000             3,800 

486,000,   i,oae,aoo 

i,ow,oo« 
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Imports  and  exports  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  190 J — Continued. 

IMPORTS— ConUnued. 


Articles. 


FROM  GERMANY— C't'd. 


MetalB , 

Metal  wares 

Oafj 

Palm  oil 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Potash 

Potato  flour 

Rye 

Salt 

SeedR  

Sesame  oil 

Sheep head.. 

Spices 

Steam  and  agricultural 

engines 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All  other 

Tallow,  suet,  etc 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wheat 

Wine: 

Hogsheadx , 

Bottles 

Wool 

Yams , 


Kilograms. 


FROM  FRAKCF.. 


Coffee 

Ck>tton 

Cotton-eeed  oil 

Crockery  ware  and  por- 
celain . . , 

Distilled  liquors 

Drugs,    dyestufTs,    and 

chemicals 

Dry  goods 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

Another 

Hides, skins,  and  leather 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Cabinet  wood 

Dyewood 

Mercery  ware 

Metal  wares 

Palm  oil 

Sesame  oil 

Steam  and  agricultural 

engines 

Sugar: 

Raw 

All  other 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottles 


647,390,000 

484,859,000 

13,928,000 

25,914,000 

61,016,000 

587,000 

24,217.000 

26,785,000 

27,973,000 

77,070,000 

18,197.000 

4,229,000 

'81,958 

390,000 

53,597,000 
1,220,314,000 

23,638,000 
30,488,000 
2,246,000 
306,000 
10,924,000 
17,881,000 

17,173,000 

13,683,000 

3,606,000 

10,210,000 


6,317,000 

363,000 

39,000 

874,000 
2,365,000 

17,363,000 
92,000 

3.574,000 
1,238,000 
1,165,000 


Pounds. 


1,424,258,000 

1,066,689,800 

30,641,600 

57,010,800 

134,235,200 

1,291,400 

53.277,400 

58,927,000 

60,540,600 

169,554,000 

40,033,400 

9,303,800 


FROM  ITALY. 


Brimstone 

Drugs,    dyestuffs,    and 

chemicals 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

All  other , 

Stone 


FROM  AUSTRIA. 


Barley 

Drugs,    dyestuffs,    and 

chemicals 

Fruita 


301,000 
35,000 
363.000 
138,000 
630,000 
647,000 

141,000 

10,445,000 
521,000 
540,000 

9,324,000 
692,000 


5,907,000 

2,258,000 

11,127,000 

1,814,000 

10,797,000 


4,326,000 

368,000 
448,000 


858,000 

117,913,400 
2,684,690,800 

52,000,300 
67,073,600 
4,941,200 
673,200 
24,032,800 
39,338,200 

37,780,600 

30,102,600 

7,937,-600 

22,462,000 


13,807,400 

798,600 

85,800 

1,922,800 
5.203,000 

38,176,600 
204,600 

7,862,800 
2,723,600 
2,563,000 


Increase. 


Kilograms.!    Pounds. 


252,694,000 
120,151,000 


555,926,800 
264,332,200 


227,000 

768.000 


499,400 
1, 689,  UW 


12,92:^.000 

7,474,000 

5,958,000 

320,000 

19,783 


28,430,600 

16,442,800 

13,107,600 

704,000 


1,836,000   4,039,200 


I 


3,231,000 


1,993,000 


794,000 


896,000 


662,200 

77,000 

798,600 

803,600 

1,386,000 

1,423,400 

310,200 

22,979,000 
1,146,200 
1,188,000 

20,512,800 
1,522,400 


12,995,400 

4,956,600 

24.479.400 

3,990,800 

23, 758. 400 


9,517,200 

796,600 
985,600 


786,000 
39,000 


7,108,200 


4,384,600 


1,746,800 


1,»71,200 


1,729,200 

85,80u 


9,000 


19,800 


235,000 
26,000 


11,000 


617,000 
57,200 


24,200 


53,000  116,600 

6,782,000  !  14,920,400 

194,000  426,800 

203,000  446,600 


68,000  '        149,600 


3,526,000 


7,757,200 


Decrease. 


Kilograms. 


5,676,000 

1.713,000 

12,355,000 


Poundji. 


12,4S7,200 

3,768,(iO0 

27,181,000 


645.000 


328,000 


61,374,000 
17,981,000 


273,000 
84,000 


39,262,000 

1,190,000 

'367,666 


3,459.000 

771,000 

29.000 


3,003,000 


566,000 

1,636,000 

142, 000 

16,000 


83,000 
221,000 


61,000 


1,280,000 


8.380,000 

330,000 

4,017,000 
1,853,000 


6,689,000 

179,000 
716,000 


1,419,000 


721,600 


185,022,800 
39,568,200 


600,600 
184,800 


86,376,400 

2,618.000 

"675*466 


7,609,800 

1.696,200 

68,800 


6,606,600 


1,245,200 

3,599.200 

312,400 

35,200 


182,600 
486,200 


134,200 


2,816.000 


18,436,000 

726,000 

8,837,400 
2,976,600 


14,715,800 

393,800 
1,575,200 


eubope:  netheblanos. 
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Imports  and  exports  of  the  Netherlands  during  Die  year  1901 — Continued. 

IMPORTS— Continued. 


Articles. 


FROM  RUSSIA. 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Kln.x  anil  hemp 

Indian  t-orn 

I^uinber,  timberforshipH 

Oats 

I't'troleum 

Potttith 

Rye 

Seeds  

Tar  and  pitch 

Wheat 


PROM  SPAIN. 

Wine  in  hogshead.M  . . 

PROM  POKTUOAL. 


Fruits: 

Fre«h  . . . . 

All  other. 
Palm  oil,  etc. 
Salt 


Kilogramfl. 


170.790,000 

5,443,000 

540,000 

19,671,000 

681,191,000 

266,389,000 

10,950,000 

15,000 

362,H44,000 

25,850,000 

2,157,000 

340,799,000 


8,646,000 


646,000 
1,6H>1,000 


Increase. 


Pounds. 


Kilograms. 


20,241,000 


16,033,000 
'2,672,066 


375,788,000 

11,974,600 

1,188,000 

43, 276, 200 

1,498,626.800 

686.055,800 

24,090,000 

33,000    

798,256,800    

56,870,000    

4, 745, 400  I 
749^  767^800   139,' 926,"  666 


19,021,200      1,238,000 


Pounds. 


44,530,200 


35,272,600 
'5,' 878,' 466 


1,421,200 
3,70i,800 


131,000 
266.000 


307,837,200 


2,723,600 


288,200 
585, 200 


Decrease. 


KlIogramH. 


731,000 

36,000 

506,000 


42,989,000 


6,000 

62,020,000 

47,314.000 

2,236,000 


35,000 


Pounds. 


1,608,200 

79,200 

1,113,200 


94,465,800 


13,200 

136,444,000 

104,090,800 

4,919,200 


77,000 


PROM  TURKEY. 

FrulU* 

FROM   ROUMANIA. 


Barley 

Indian  com. 

ih\\» 

Rve 

Wheat 


12,438,000 


55,778,000 

66.750,000 

10.009,000 

102,930,000 


27,363,600 


4,374,000 


9,622,800 


I 


122,711,600 

146,850,000 

22, 019, 800 

226.446,000 


30,380,000     66,836,000 

42,751,000  '  94,052,200 

9,508.000  ;  20,917,600 

51,409,000   118,099,800 


FROM  NORWAY. 

Lumber.timberftirshlpd. 

PROM  SWRDKN. 

Metals 

Tar  and  pitch 


59,156,000 


12,892,000 
733,000 


130,143,200 


28,362,400 
1,612,600 


FROM   BRITISH   INDIES. 


Cotton 
R4ittan 
Rice  .. 


FROM  dutc:h  east 

INDIES. 

Coffee 

Dintilled  liquors 

DrugH,   dyestulTK,    and 

chemicals 

HidcH.skins.nnd  leathei 

Lumber,  dye  wood 

liaittan 

Rice 

SpiceH 

Sugar,  raw 

Tea 

Tobacco  

PROM  JAPAN. 

Rice 

FROM  HAITI. 

Lumber,  dycwowl 


88.000 
128,099,000 


24,207,000 
1,981,000 

18,262,000 

5,733.000 

65,000 

3,983,000 

22,811,000 
3,066,000 
1,003.000 
6,336,000 

26,344,000 


2,250,000 


1,830,000 


FROM  f^IRAf;AO. 


Coffee, 


88,000 


198,600 

281,817,800 


53,255,400 
4,358,200 

40,154,400 

12,612.600 

143,000 

8, 762. 600 

60.181.200 

6. 74^200 

2.20<i,600 

13,939,200 

67,956,800 


4,950,000 


2,926,000 


83,600 


160,000 


352,000 


16,512,000 


8.074,000 


14,795,000     32,649,000 


69,000 
836,000 


732,000       1,610,400 


16,144,000 


3,210,000 

891,000 

50,000 


7,002,000 

1,960,200 

110,000 


1,»tO,000 


26,000 


2,970,000 


67,200 


924,000 

11,201,000 

329,000 

4,020.000 

44,000 

14,872,000 


1,481,000 


86, 326, 400 


17,762,800 


151,800 
1,839,200 


35,516,800 


2,032,800 

24,642.200 

723,800 

8,844,000 

96.800 

32,718,400 


3,258,200 


COMMEECIAL   RELATIONa — ANNDAL   REP0BT8. 

/ntporto  and  eiporU  of  the  Nelherbmdt  during  the  ytar  190! — Continued. 
IM  PORTS-Conttnned. 


Artlclai. 

KllDgnnu. 

^.^ 

IncietH. 

Dm»». 

KIlognniB. 

PoundK. 

ECIlc«niDB. 

Poundfu 

'-"■""""■ 

22,000 
to;00(I 

6i,«<rT,ooa 

40,813.000 
Ml.ftfJ.OOO 
2,650,000 

».oao 

I17.IO».000 
5.'25'J.0aO 

'.!.(«8.0OO 

,";.S;!!! 

:<>.  iM.ooa 

IIJ. '.178,000 
IJ^IBSOO) 

:-,;. 08:000 

IJ.  722.000 
ni...  121.  OOO 

fiJo'ooo 

13S.fi35,«0 
110,688,600 

iii,»i8,«)a 

b.m.Ka 

]S;iS 

bSslKC^COO 
60,781,600 

19.»«l,600 
11,685  200 
»,1M,000 

lis 

587.000 
270.  OOU 

rsO«  BOUTM   JBKKIC*. 

IS,  688. 000 

31,61S,«00 

"Sii&r*..-"" 

8.7e2.0W 

I»  276  400 

aa,  .156. 000 

«,6-Aaio 

2.60»,0W 

1-J»,000 

FROM  nNITED  BTiTni. 

bItSIooo 

12,l>4,«0tl 

4,716.«6U 
12,623,600 
2fl,  828.800 

1,656.000 
250,766,000 

ilii&laao 

1,676.000 
2, -■^14, 000 

3.687.100 
6.5S(I.IW 

S,  ■as.  000 

7,113,600 
2,076.800 

s9,ra»,ooo 

87,5fi7,80O 

17,870,000 

TffiSi 

110,  «8, 000 

902.B».»00 

TO  UUIIUH. 

m,6I5.00O 

lO.MV.OOO 

8.440,000 
5 7481000 

'^Jf^SSS 

766,000 

1.68S.200 

2,788,000 

6,067,600 

78?!SJ 

23,207,800 
18,568,000 

Drag*,   dyeetuRs.   And 

6,708,000 

es.trre.ooo 

1078  000 
82.746. 000 
1,445,000 

2.317,000 
8,796.000 
7,000,000 

as 

■■S:!!8 

58,819,000 
0,929,000 
85i:il«:O0O 

21 !  37?;  000 
19,»IL,O0O 

'lii 

U!  087!  000 

8.810,000 

223,000 

66,346 

23,006,000 

138,773,800 
2,871,600 
52,041,200 
8,  ITS,  000 

iZ-Z 

15,400,000 

209,000 

4,434,000 

9,76.,80O 

144.000 

6,849,000 

15,067.800 



2,963,000 
854,000 

FnilU: 

878  800 

820,600 

Hli]e9,Bklni.>ndl  ealher 

223.000 

i.338 

iB,oao,aoo 

116,000 

!:SS 

1,397,000 
1^  243!  800 

17, 033,  WO 
43,870,200 

lie 

9i:79ll400 

2,124,000 
662,000 

406,000 

891,000 

M^'rt"^..:::::::;: 

«jj^Knbu(«,.. ...... 

156,000 

423.000 

930,600 

973,000 

256,000 
74,716.000 
6;490:000 
1,628,000 
2,543,000 

164,876!  200 
12,078.000 
3,361,600 

2,  OS.  000 

429,000 

913.800 

72.' 000 

'ie»;Goo 

•■ss 

250,000 

3,0» 



550.000 

aheepaDdlunba.heul.. 

60,809,000 

2,361,600 

6,194.200 

kobope:  kbtheklands. 

Jinpori*  and  exporU  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  1901 — Continueil. 
EX  PORTS— Cod  UDUed. 


ArtlclM. 

Pound*. 

'"" 

Founl.. 

Deer 

63,223,000 
70,000 

Pouiid*. 

ES,!e4,ooo 

8,4W.0C«) 

'4«4:ooa 

6,98?: 000 
14.330.000 

6. 283!  000 
102,881,000 
2.627.000 
»,4«C,000 

2.U2i0OO 

602.400,800 

''"S, 

laja; 

31,. w. 

800 

000 

200 
600 
200 

400 

2.O5M.000 

4,627,900 

kSS^---" 

816,000 

TDbwxoandcigBra.... 

8.240.000 
44,000 

7,128,000 
90,800 

..,...,.„.,.. 

8,814;  400 

2,231.000 

18,2J»,000 
18,008.000 

e!  cm!  000 

:'■    »i000 
i  18, 001) 

l_    'SS^OOO 

■  ■■■  i9:ooo 

■  .b!w» 

■  iS6[ooo 

1,400,000 

B,»80,000 

ls,81^aoo 

143;  2881000 

s! 18?! 000 
2,828,000 

(S077|«00 

ill 

MB,  701, 000 
W,806.cro 

80!3t«!0OO 
18,240,000 

228,  m.  000 
0,064,000 

4,402,000 

24,812,000 

8.648,000 
25:?Si:(»0 

29,213,S00 

220,000 

484.000 

1 

89,611,000 

.38,800 

..     70,000 

»,000 

57',  200 
.     19.000 
,     »7,0O0 

■  .   06!nou 

'    Bi!«oa 
■  lift,  000 

■  28,200 

1,126,000 

2,477,200 

8.610,000 

DWllled  ilqiwrj 

DrU((»,    dvatuffB,    and 

686,000 

111,000 

1,287,00V 
244,200 

78.000 

8,000 
9.873.000 
1.918,000 

0,600 

OlanandslaMware... 

Uarsarin 

M«^r.n  butler 

BW,000 

418,000 
1.698,000 

iffiSS 

2,370,  out 

78,434.000 

]«8.984,SO0 

1,031.000 

4,001,000 

F*lmotl,elo 

1,088,000 

ss 

3.106.000 
6»7.00O 

Strand  lMDba.l»d. 

3.080,000 

1.304.800 

4i,8es,ooo 

318  112  800 
2,rA600 

e; 221; 600 

7,081,800 

2!  402!  two 

4,039,200 

1,080,200 

ib;434:hoo 

22,305,800 

127,000 
1. 824. 000 

4,012,800 

^ssz"*^"^ 

8.^^ 

7,188,000 

"■Z-Z 

88.231,200 
198.000 

11,000 

488. 000 

Tobacco  and  cigani.... 

is 

481,000 
319,000 
301,400 

482,000 

TOO<«<.Kr. 

2«ft,000 

627,000 

10.6M.000 

2.480.000 

6;4I2,'000 

i9,9U,aoo 

TAM2,200 
131,131,000 
W,  097, 800 

ass 

9,884,400 
84,  Me,  600 

18.801,200 

8a,Ti8.xw 

38.000 
2:63s:  000 

1.023,000 
3.490,000 

2.280,800 

Drugs.    dTcaluni,    and 

■■i;7i&:65i' 

8,342,000 

7,862,400 

71,000 

81,897,800 

618.000 
8,479,000 

1  iwooo 

E?r.:::::;:::::::: 

COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPOKTS. 

ImpiirU  and  e-cporin  of  the  NetherlaruU  durittg  tlie  year  1901 — Continued. 
£X  PORTS— CODtlnued . 


Artlclia. 

KlIogtaniB. 

l<ound:<. 

lucreue. 

Deoraue. 

Kilogram-. 

Pound*. 

ao  BIMMtKV—CODVd. 

PPUltK 

S7,801,000 
2l!63i!u00 

UO 
00 

,■'  -...,.  ioo 
mm  000 
8?!?5S;SS 

18.000,000 
68,927.000 

:i3.4M,0OO 
8,008,000 

ai!  245, 000 

s.4ii,ow) 

32.062,^200 
&7.41.%6«a 
39.1.W,400 

'■■■;  './"jM 

' '  .'■'  i.po 

■     -  ..'.  'iM 

.  V-w 

■J88:04a.600 

18,231.400 
7l!6Ofl:000 
39,  600.  WW 
IM,  039, 400 

3,03'j',43s!800 

Sl,598.t«) 
11,017,80(1 
47  163  800 
44.539,000 

7,606.400 

Si 

2,588,000 

e!  134!  000 

66,000 

77,088,000 

is£S^''ie:''; 

864,000 

1,900,800 

'i6,sfi8,'6o6' 

45,983,000 

101,162,  eoo 

200,000 

440,000 

1,431.000 

"4,'»8i,'o6o' 

6,957,000 

S,IM,800 

Husaiin  butter' 

863,001) 

798,600 

l5!^!«o 

S,  328. 200 

370,061,000 
3,410,«XI 
43,786.000 
3(H1,000 
2,869.000 
2,740,000 

96.329.200 

d.  289, 800 
6,028,  OOC 

14!  349!  000 

'^M^ 

2,287,000 
38,790,000 

5.031.400 

576,000 
9.»4!000 

1,267,266 
21.920,800 

i.69i.666 

68,000 

8,907.000 

2,400.200 

Slearaand  agilculturHl 

19  695.400 

31,494,000 

69,286,800 

Sumr 

27,661,000 
4  597  000 
490.000 
4,871,000 

60,832,200 

96,000 

209,000 

TVJI«coo»nd  cigar..... 

iis,6Do 

135,159.000 

957,349,800 

7«.000 

171600 

1,396,000 
3,968,000 

3,089,000 
«:  707:600 

3,867,000 

«"— 

38.000 

83,600 

13,000 

7,000 

15,400 

W^U^lquor. 

14,000 

'43«!00U 
2. 002!  00* 

2,698,200 

321,200 
4,404,400 

94,000 

206,800 

Hides.  >klTU>,  and  leather 

i9,o66 

11,800 

22,000 
29.000 

ralsoo 

683,066 

''^S^.^b™., 

37.000 
22,000 

148,000 
2,883,000 

2.606.000 
a»,oOO 

g:S 

310,0(10 
0,342,600 

5,813,200 

762,  «0 
7. 967!  400 

13.000 

2,000 

61,000 
363,000 

V07.000 

1H200 
798,600 

l.GH.MO 

r.  ...... 

«.«o»-.v. 

373,000 

196,066 

429.000 

EUROPE:    NETHERLANDS. 
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Imports  and  exiwrts  (tf  the  XetherlnmU  dur'nuj  the  year  1901 — Continued. 

EXPORTH— (k)ntiiiue<l. 


Artlcleti. 


TO  DKNHABK. 


Coffee 

Frulte 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

TO  SWEDEN. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-eeed  oil 

Distilled  liqaors  . . . 

Sufifar,  refined 

Tallow,  suet,  etc . . . 


Kilograms. 


TO  PORTUGAL. 

Sugar,  refined 

TO  TURKEY. 

Sugar,  refined 

TO  BRITISH  INDIEH. 

Dry  goods 

Tar  and  pitch 


TO  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

Beer  and  malt  extract . . 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Crockery  ware  and  por- 
celain ................. 

Distilled' iiquora ........ 

Drugs,   dycstuffs,  and 
chemicals 

Dry  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Maigarin  butter 

Meat 

Mercery  ware 

Metals 

Metal  wares 

Paper 

Steam  and  agricultural 
engines 

Stone 

Sugar,  refined 

Tar  and  pitch 

Vinegar 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottles 

Yams 


TO  SURINAM. 

Beer  and  malt  extract 

Butter 

Distilled  liquors 

Dry  goods 

Mercery  ware 

Rice 

Vinegar 


TO  AFRICA  (WEST  COAST ) . 

Beer  and  malt  extract . . 

Distilled  liquors 

Dry  goods 

Mercery  ware 

Metal  wares 

Oils 

Petroleum 

Sugar,  refined 


Pounds. 


3,552,000 

36,oa> 

»42,000 


2,643,000 

8;m,ooo 

191,000 

1.123,000 

46,000 


7,814,400 

79,200 

2,072,400 


5,814,600 
1,834.  MOO 

420,200 
2,470,600 

101,200 


741.000 
156,000 
245,000 


4,608,000 
862,000 
3ao,000 

6,430,000 

9,336,000 
2,439,000 

5,162,000 

r2,70»>,000 

1,481,000 

94,000 

220,000 

645,000 

3,601,000 

18,918,000 

39,166,000 

3,201,000 

8,148,000 
640,000 
168,000 

1,243,000 
108,000 

269,000 

1,132.000 

512,000 


1,265,000 
146,000 
749.000 
7  A  000 
196,000 

4,169,000 
83,000 


43,000 

8,889,000 

331,000 

60,00C 

1,137,000 

8,000 


46,000 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2— 


1,630,200 


313, 200 


539,000 


Increase' 


KilogranL^. 


426,000 


675, 000 

KM,  000 

24,000 

47,000 

2,000 


77,000 


10,137,600 

1,81X1,400 

671,000 

11,946,000 

20,539,200 
5,365,800 

ll,a'i6,400 
27,953,200 

3,258,200 
206,800 
484,000 

1,199,000 

7,922,200 
41,619,600 
86,165,200 

7,012,200 

17,925,600 

1,408,000 

369,600 

2,734,600 

237,600 

569,800 
2,490,400 
1,126,400 


2,783,000 
821,200 

1,647,800 

1,590,600 
431,200 

9,171,800 
72,600 


94,600 

19,445,800 

728,200 

132,000 

2,501,400 

17,600 


74,000 


2,369,000 


46,000 
1,015,000 


93,000 
100,000 


927,000 


17,000 

378,000 

13,000 

60,000 
110,000 


80,000 

9,000 

9.000 

568,000 

1,000 


19,000 
229,000 


Pounds, 


Decreasti 


Kilograim). 


937,200 


66,000 
8,000 


1,485,000 

1,834,800 

62,800 

103,400 

4,400 


Pounds. 


696,000 


101,200  I. 


-32 


169,400 


162,800 


5,211,800 


101,200 
2,233,000 


2W,600 
220,000 


2,039,400 


87,400 

831,600 

28,600 

132,000 
242,000 


176,000 

19,800 

19,.S00 

1,249,600 

2,200 


41,800 
503,800 


1,529,000 


1^472,000 


55,000 
4,000 


146,000 
4,000 


2,233,000 


670,000 
435,000 
U0,000 


2,003,000 
5,267,000 
1,269,000 


2,386,000 
204,000 


93,000 


35,000 
26,000 


228.000 
28,000 


350,000 

2,000 

235,000 


146,'.e00 
6,600 


3,238,400 


121.000 

8,800 


321,200 
8,800 


4,912,600 


1,474,000 
957,000 
242,000 


4,406,600 

11,587,400 

2,791,800 


5,249,200 
448,800 


204,600 


77,000 
57,200 


SOI.  600 
61,600 


770,000 

4,400 

517,000 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS— ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

Imporli  aiul  exportit  of  the  NethrrUind*  during  the  year  1901 — Continued. 
EX  PORTS— Con  tin  ued . 


ArUcl». 

KlIagraniK. 

p»„.. 

In<.™«,. 

Decrease. 

Kllognuns. 

PoundB. 

KilosramK. 

Pounda. 

TO  USIIKD  BTiTEl 

! 

1,067,000 

i.(r»,ooa 

2,317,000 

2,M7,400 

2,261.000 

'   5.141,400 

«.  807. 200 

7.609,200 

4:4.»;ooo 

300,000 
148.000 

314;  BTO 

Bp'e™   -■■■■: 

98,000 

m.200 

1,649.000 

1        34S»«» 

125.000 

^000 

273,000 
»«i,800 

...!       2,025,000 

Import*  and  txportt  of  the  NeOi^landt  during  thefinl  hidfyear  190S. 
IMPORTS. 


Kllognnu. 

»,.-.. 

IlKTHiaf 

Dec 
KUogranw. 

■wmi. 

•*»'•'"■ 

Pound-. 

Pound.. 

,.„.  .^n,.. 

34:^^000 
92,000 

3|4Oj!000 

TOSoeiooo 

66.294,000 
S  6^4  000 
2,M1,00« 

s! 193! 000 

23,704,000 

2;  274;  000 
80,331,000 

76, lis;  400 
202,400 
904,200 
26;4O0 

i.lW.aDg 

5,a64.00O 

4;oou 

6:991 
'969: 000 

■i6,'TO6;o66' 

706,000 
13,089,000 

640,200 
8,800 

7,484,400 

2,896,200 

280,405,200 

6,437,a» 

146,846.800 

eo72>w 

6,656,200 
44,690,600 

7,024.600 
&2,14S.800 
18,552,000 
80,183,400 

5,002.800 

66,728,200 

ioS.  611.200 
2,131,800 

28,796,800 

1.092. 000 

1.516.000 

3,883.000 

33.000 
6,600,000 

14,300.000 

1,660,000 

i,va.(M 

7.460.000 

16,412,000 

846,000 

121,000 

Timber  for  ahlps 

8,016,000 

6,6S^200 

139,935,000 

64,000 

946,000 

1,289,000 

IOT;  13;  000 

16!  89!  000 

633,000 
3,624,000 
11.367,000 
16.  41.000 
2,W9,000 

24' '^000 
'S08,000 

moAOoo 

19,872,000 
4.6M,000 
4.»M,000 
2,-!«;000 

1,589,000 

8,412,800 
307,857,000 
140,800 
2,081,200 
2,H35,800 
m  648: 600 
61,998,200 

^JJ5;SS 
1:39^:600 

25;  007;  400 
36  510  200 
6, 807. 800 
12,606,000 
54,368,600 

1,774,000 

8,902.800 

64.962,000 
47,000 

120.894.400 
103,400 

152. 000 

mooo 

834.400 
S^fiOO 

12,810,000 
3,460,000 

7.616,000 

1,510.000 

8,822.000 

442,000 
438,000 
1,463,000 

-mooo 

1,353,000 
10,490.000 

••Sffi 

972,400 

3.218,600 

2;  976! 600 
23,078,000 

43,718.400 

5,641.000 
25;2S6;000 

12.410,200 

^^« 

9,808.000 

21,577.000 

2,183.666 

Tobacco  milcEgara 

6.472,400 

444.000 

976,800 

Wine: 

8.495,000  1         15.000  1         83,000 
1,925,000           40,000           88,000 
2J1,6,XS,«00  1    4,576,000  1  10,067,200 
12,S'A80C  .         8I,U00'        184,802 
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ImpcrU  and  exports  of  the  Netherlands  during  Oie  first  Jialf  year  190S — Continued. 

IMPORTS— Continued. 


Articles. 


PROM  OBEAT  BRITAIN. 

Beer  and  malt  extract .. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-eeed  oil 

Crockery  ware  and  por- 

celain 

Distilled'  liquon  \ 

Drugs,    dyestuffs,   and 

chemicals 

Dry  goods 

Fish 

Fish  oil 

Flax  and  hemp 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruits 

Glass  and  glassware 

HIdes,skins,and  leather 

Laid 

Lumber: 

Cabinet  wood 

Dyewood 

Manure 

Maigarin 

Meat 

Metals 

Metal  wares 

Palm  oil 

Potash 

Potato  flour 

Salt 

Seeds  

Sesame  oil 

Spices 

Steam  and  agricultural 

engines 

Stone 

Sugar,  raw 

Sirup  and  molasses 

Tallow,  suet,  etc 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Wine hogsheads. . 

Wool 

Yams 


FBOK  OKRMANY. 


Bark 

Barley 

Beer  and  malt  extniet . 

Brimstone 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle head. 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Crockery  ware  and  por- 

celain 
Distilled  iiquoTS  . .'.!!.! 
Dyestuffs,    drugs,   and 

chemicals 

Dry  goods 

Flax  and  hemp 

Flour: 

Wheat 

Rye 

Fruits,  fresh 

Qlass  and  glassware  . . . 
Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Lard 

Lumber: 

Timber  for  ships . . . 

Cabinet  wood 

Dyewood 

Maxgarin 

Meat i 

Mercery  ware 

Metals 

Metal  wares 


Kilograms. 


2&9,000 
1,804,000 
2,997,000 
6,863,000 

7,602,000 
179,000 

9,731,000 
9,195,000 
1,086,000 

709,000 

21,252,000 

98,000 

276,000 

922,000 
3,773,000 

228,000 

1,190,000 

66,000 

12,348,000 

45,000 

596,000 

96,902,000 

7,456,000 

10,427,000 

3,461,000 

252,000 

8,033,000 

3,834,000 

236,000 

886,000 

8,280,000 

9,894,000 

656,000 

283,000 

11,176,000 

1,403,000 

770,000 

346,000 

11,425,000 

13,129,000 


146,000 

13,176,000 

6,735,000 

203,000 

700,000 

26.000 


3,321,214,000 

2, 176, 000 

12,199,000 

34,967,000 
6,164,000 

95,024,000 

18,737,000 

1,289,000 

6,182,000 

11,250,000 

271,000 

17,941.000 

490,000 

123,000 

101,476,000 

809,000 

490,000 

36.000 

234,000 

16,165,000 

418,699,000 

289,446,000 


Pounds. 


569 

3,968 

6,593 

16,076 

16,604 
393 

21,308 

20,229 

2,889 

1,569 

46,764 

216 

607 

2,028 

8,300 

601 

2,486 

121 

27,165, 

99 

1,811 

213, 184 

16,401 

22,939 

7,614 

554 

17,672 

7,3W 

517 

849 

18,106 

21,766 

1,441 

622 

24,587 

8,086 

1,694 

761 

25,135 

28,883 


800 
800 
400 
600 

400 
800 

200 
000 
200 
800 
400 
600 
200 
400 
600 
600 

000 
000 
600 
000 
200 
400 
000 
400 
200 
400 
600 
800 
000 
200 

000 
800 
OOO 
600 
200 
600 
000 
200 
000 
800 


321,200 

28,987,200 

14,817,000 

446,600 

1, 640, 000 

67,200 


7,806,670.800 

4, 787, 200 

26,837,800 

76,927,400 
11,338,800 

209,062,800 

41,221,400 

2,836,800 

13,600,400 
24,750,000 

696,200 

89,470.200 

1,078,000 

270,000 

223,245,000 

1,779.800 

1,078,000 

77,000 

514,800 

33,363,000 

921,137,800 

636,781,200 


Increase. 


Kilograms. 


129,000 
4,333,000 


124,000 
1,169,000 


364,000 

2,451,000 

41,000 


4,^7,000 

3,000 

210,000 


39,000 
87,000 


1,796,000 
35,000 


178,000 


65,000 
2,714,000 


72,000 

7,439,000 

162, 000 


69-1,000 


827,297,000 
182, 000 
4,162,000 


3S1,000 

182,295,000 

91,653,000 


Pounds. 


283,800 
9,632,600 


272,800 
2,571,800 


800,800 

5,392.200 

90,200 


10, 663, 400 

6,600 

462,000 


86,800 
191,400 


3,961,200 
77,000 


391,600 


143,000 
5,970,800 


158,400 

16.366,800 

334,400 


1,526,800 


1,820,063,400 
400,400 
9,156,400 


15,306,000 
1,717,000 

33,673,200 
3,777,400 

43,000 

94,600 

228,000 
78,000 

501,600 
171,600 

228,000 
1,000 

501.600 
2,200 

860,200 
401,049,000 
201,636,600 


Kilograms. 


Decrease. 

Pounds. 


2,000 
2,48:^,000 


613,000 
61,000 


498,000 


1,226,000 
335,000 
167,000 

.  169,000 

1,010,000 
79,000 


42,761,000 

562,000 

2,674,000 


57,000 


105,000 

1,564,000 

8,106,000 

619,000 

20,000 

4,218,000 


73,000 


39,000 


4,000 


29,000 
12 


98,000 
1,000 


148,000 

1,707,000 
6,368,000 


504,000 


112,000 
563,000 


4,400 
5,462,600 


1,348,600 
112,200 


1,08^1,600 


2,695,000 
737,000 
367,400 
371,800 

2,222,000 
173,800 


94,074,200 
1,214,400 
6,882,800 


125,400 


231,000 

3,440,800 
6,833,200 
1,141,800 
44,000 
9,279,600 


160,600 


a5,800 


8,800 


63,800 


215, 600 
2,200 


325,000 

3,755,400 
14,009,600 


1,108,800 


246,400 


39,000 


86,000 
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Imporii  and  exporU  nf  the  NetherUmd*  duritig  Ihefint  half  year  190S — Continued. 
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Articles. 

Kll<«mma. 

,„-.. 

iQonaue. 

Deoreuw. 

KiLn-Tvi™.!    PoundK. 

Kllugmnui. 

Poundi 

TBOM  ODUiurr— Cf  d. 

4ta.rtM.rtW 
!       .      00 

I.JL'i.iCO 
49.608,000 

tas 

167,000 
6,980,000 
i;  132;  000 

9,306,000 
6,240,000 
2  262  000 
s:  304;  000 

'  22;0OO 

tooo 

36,000 
1,038,000 

6,844,000 
45,009 

'at9;ooo 

802,090 

839;  000 
187,000 

24,000 

376,000 

17^000 

635,000 
213,000 

8,480,000 

B9S,0OO 

4,S^r 
2,840,000 

tsss 

'/.  ■  .'.  [00 

..     1  so 

182.296.000 
91,663.000 
16,396,000 
7,388,000 
9,300,000 

Wl, 636, 600 
S8  871  a» 
16. 263. 000 
20,460,000 

142.000 

312.400 

i;8is;ooo 

376,000 

2.601,400 

366.000 

949,000 

1,715,000 

8,773,000 

17,000 

420,200 

1,379,030,400 

109,137,600 
18,981,600 
3,»16,e00 

13,  Me;  000 

2;49o;4oo 

20,473,200 
13,728,000 
4964^400 
li;  668;  800 

9,496,200 
48,400 

77,000 
2,283,600 

2.601.400 

,.S:S 

16,400 

1,320,009 
129.800 
869,600 

745;  800 

S2.809 

827.200 
112.200 
891.600 

1.177.000 

2,189.000 

13.761. 000 
2  043  800 
10. 929;  600 

6.281.200 

634.600 
1,467,409 

2,418,000 
2.007,600 

36,291,000 

92,400 

6.319.600 
4,416,400 

77,540,200 

■"■K. 

7,204,000 

16,818,800 

467' 000 

2,366.400 

Tar  and  pitch 

16,000,000 

33,000.000 

™SW*-a. 

1,044,000 

iSiffi 

2,296,800 
11H.800 

8.687.209 

23;  090 

iZ 

841,000 
9.  OOP 

■isss 

UIS 

Crockery  ware  and  por- 

DlnUlled  Uquora 

DnipV   dyeBtiKh,  and 

16.400 

1,862.400 
19,800 

■ss 

733.600 
16,400 

743,600 

m.soo 

Lumber: 

4.000 
14.000 

60,000 

110.000 

234,000 
IM.OOO 

66,000 

HU'am  and  asHcaltural 

228  800 

TJ,^.^^^™ 

6S100O 

1.498,200 

143.000 

60.000 

1».«0 

FBOM   IT*Lr. 

1,710,000 

8,762.000 

Dnigi,  dyeitnllR  and 

159.000 

1. 108. 000 
233.000 
1.502;  000 

349  800 

'^z::::: 

208,000 

666,600 

KrtyeVlDfliriind 

33,000 

FralU 

292.000 

648.400 
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AniGi«K. 

Kllo««n.«. 

PouadH. 

!...«««. 

Decrease. 

KUogranm.      Foundt 

Kilognmis. 

Pounds. 

M8.00O 
116,  M9.  OKI 
142  221,000 
S7;56i:00U 

127,048!  000 
4,504.000 

2S«,«32;000 
23.749,000 

Mssiom 

29, 767,  aw 
69,286,000 

»«,£««,  000 

7.160,000 

.-,  "■sx'.ms 

;,  ,5:a 

.■;    ,W,SOO 

'  jKiaoo 

■MONtWO 

l.Ll»7,800 

.■.-..'..^,400 

52, 247,  SCO 
112  04(1200 
N.060.S0O 

m,-i«s,4oo 

ISO.  319,  AO 

M,  767,  aw 

16,730,000 

"■S;S 

2K,S77,200 

■3M,aoo 

130,000 

110,482,000 

i42.994,400 

Liim  b«r.  Um  berfor  xhipK 

^?5S;iSS 

EC.66S,'J0O 
89,828:000 

8,310.000 
108,000 

18,301,200 
369,800 

1;^SSS 
'»t;ooo 

19,102:000 

m,  8*2, 000 

7. 732.000 
\' 049;  000 

289,162,400 

67;o»i;4oo 
a; 70?;  800 

6,824,000 

33,1153,000 
8,468,000 

74.090.800 
10,  870, 300 
7,029,600 

Ladiber,liioberlor»hl[« 

mOK  BWIDKi. 

'■■" 

rum  n>AiM. 

6.7*9.000 

iilooo 

t2,ai),soo 

732,000 
100,000 

1,610,400 
220.000 

2.000 

13.290,000 

190,000 
128.246,000 

10,316,000 

i,afli,ouo 

21149! 000 

6,432,000 
2,694,000 
213^000 
S.639.00D 
23.063,000 

7.130,000 

29,2SS,000 

2SS,0OO 
271,1*1.200 

22.898,000 
2,910,  «M 

Ifi,  139.200 

*:727;§oo 

01,600 

6,516.400 

11950.400 

6.706,800 

468,600 

60;  716;  600 
16.086,000 

462,000 

1.018,400 

1,864,000 

42.000 
40,260.000 

4,100,300 

92,400 
88,663,200 

FBOH  nOTOH  «*«■ 
IKDLEB. 

1,669,000 

148,000 

821,200 

Dr>^<ly«""««.  »nd 

1.746,000 
483,000 
16,000 

3839  000 

305.000 

"eoi.'ooo" 

212.000 

6H,000 

4.768,000 

4,380,000 

671,000 

10,466:600 
10,736.000 

2,128.000 

4,831,600 

1,330,000 

33,000 

r2,«oo 
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K,U^. 

Pounds. 

Ineroue. 

Deorea*;. 

Kllagnms. 

PODDdh 

Kllognuiu. 

Pounds, 

J-KOM  Him  1  NAM. 

13.000 
M,32J,000 

ao, 661, 000 

6,203,000 

1:930:000 

2H,OD0 
i,  622, 000 

III 

18, 39a, 000 
4,174.000 
171,  JM.OOO 

i;SS 

4,766,000 
92,547,000 

28,600 
457,600 

75.512,800 
07,2W,200 

9,000 
150,000 

330,000 

"""■"""•'"•"■" 

9.818,000 
5,831,000 

21, 599, 600 
12,828.200 

"sirJr'"'.'"'!. 

1,923,000 
720,000 

4,246,000 

61,800 
5,768,400 

93!  003:400 

i;,:|s 

i.,:;»,»00 

li>.,'J5,200 

,„,„.„,„„ 

6,600 

"704:000 

15:725,600 
^Ml'ooS 

387,721,400 

1,548,800 

1,672.000 
1.718,000 

i:Sa 

Sff"" 

6,439,000 

1142^000 
80,071,000 

14,165,800 
2,512,400 
^156:200 

8.098.000 

17. 815. 600 

423,000 

iHecHlooo 

i,mSfi 

318,326,800 

-■■■ 

cutiii!.!!'!'!!'.'I!hHa<i!! 

Ca(Kin-tic«d  oil 

DIatllled  Kquom 

Drues,    dyeslulTii,    and 

rtah™??.?!!:;;!!!!:;!! 

Flax  and  hemp 

Flour,  wheat 

Freah 

All  other 

Hides,  tklne,  and  lentber. 
Hoffa ........... .  .huod. . 

lintiancorn 

Lumber: 

Dyewood 

Mantarin  buller 

MBuure 

Meia^ :i.'!!:.'!!!! 

Oats 

SK™:::::::::::::: 
ffi';::::::::::::::::::: 

Seeds  !!!!!I"I1'.!;!1!!;! 

eheepandlunbs.'bead!! 

Steam  and  Bsricullural 

englueB 


75.000,200 
2,593,800 

1,489,000 
.40.««, 

8,276,600 
"808,000 

(li'™ 

2,458 

■■ss 

1,722,000 

12,183,600 
9,790,000 

'294!  800 
7,425,000 

-8,308,400 

BS,01i:20r 

i:8oi:8oo 

4,609,200 
8:846:200 

3.0^,400 
3,788,400 

».^'ooo 

7,000 

15,400 

194,000 
6,624:000 

426,800 

12, 117,  «n 

46,200 
14,362:800 

106,000 

mi6 

29,000 
1,101,000 

003:000 

63,800 
2,422,200 

1,706 

30,802,200 

649,000 
798,000 

J'ii 

13179^200 
29,805,000 

17:122:600 
20.305.400 
8.751,000 

6:o,'<6:600 
294:800 

8,369,000 
252,000 

18,411,800 
554,400 

222,000 
220;000 

150,660 

10,018,000 

==,S:S 

!  i^^^SC 

696,000 

1,311.200 

,933,000 

:  551: 000 

77,490,600 

iSZ 

10,012,200 

1  i^:ia;SS 

262,000 

11,957,000 

5,H»,000 

11,679,800 

421,000 

404.000 

883,800 

1:S8S 

10,  OS? 

10,787,000 

■23  J3I  400 

297  000 

853,400 

EUBOPE:    NETHERLANDS. 
Imporit  and  ej-porln  uf  the  .Wfthertatidii  tluriui/  the  JitiI  liiilf  ■ 
EX  PORTS-^onllnH.-d. 


rr  i»!J2'— ContinutKi. 


Artlcla. 

Kl]i«niiu>. 

PoUDd*. 

inctcwe. 

D*rr««. 

KLlogrami 

Pounrt". 

Kllocnuo. 

Pound-. 

™..u.,.-^«.«. 

79.608,000 
4W;000 

4',vsi'.m 

107.000 

10,000 

6,277,  OM 
7,BOT.000 

"IS 

:i'7L'ii"ioo 

cii:nl;l«o 

174,906.600 

760.000 
1,243,000 

B"B^ 

1672  000 

'■1 

Z 

Sffir^rir",:::: 

213.000 

4««,M0 

'■ISS 

442,000 

3.601 

400 

%27».20O 

Tob«c™«ndclgB™,... 

972.400 

mooo 
sat,  000 

Wine bogiheads.. 

1,229:800 
2'£i.200 

TO  „„„.-..«. 

235.100 

1S.!«9,400 

^:2S 

^ 

17,232,600 

5,«(2,a» 

W.BIS.OOO 

87;«o 

oisiH^OOU 
S27.S0O 
60,028,600 
M.J73,  400 
13,376.000 

7,maoo 

182,970,200 

6:44s;ooo 

453,000 

18.660 

39,600 

DtauiWiiqiVr;" :::::::: 

-m.«x> 

4.170,000 

9,174,000 

24,000 

62.800 

U.ooo 

3.469,000 

SO.HOO 

242.000 
152,000 

su4oa 

M«i8srlii  bultar 

2,607.000 

''a*;  000 

2;  858;  000 

5,735,400 
8,206,400 

5,187.000 

681,000 

1  rnxo 

'tOi'.WJ 

1,174,800 

* 

«7B,000 

3,7M,000 

14,S78,0Ol) 

e8,«>4.Q0() 

710.000 

1|S17)000 

i,s%,aoo 
■A  mow 

M,000 

Ki,ei«.aoo 

<,WJO,000 

s 

1^672,000 
6,790,000 

19),  130, 000 
5,435,000 

H,Wi.00O 
2,531,000 

17,700,000 

8,  MS,  000 
16.189.000 

1,983,800 

8,258,800 

82,067.200 

i;57a;2UU 
5,876.800 
8,997,100 

1,629,001) 
2.987,000 

3,363,800 
6,461.400 

'^:::::: 

3.608.000 

7.706,600 

395,000 

M9,000 

7'2,000 
323!  000 

158.400 

1,573,000 

179.7I5[«XI 
10,824,000 
1,155,800 

50.400 

17,183.000 

37,802,000 

1.7t«,W0 

J70.600 

8.' 291. 800 
857,018,200 

34;26«;4oo 

14,938,000 

82.870,200 
n  072^000 

17,000 

87,400 

388,000 

1,828,000 

4,017,100 

8,674,000 

1,600,000 

3,300,000 

DiMllled  lEquotB 

47,000 

19,153,000 
1,279,000 

'soliuGO 
3,128,000 

42,136,600 
;j.  813. 800 

1' 9m' 800 

6.877.200 

""Sb«t 

482,000 
7,6U000 

960  400 

16,624,800 
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Intporii  nnd  export)  of  the  Nflherlnrulii  dtiring  thejirii  half  year  ISOS — Continufd. 
EX  PORTS— Con  H  tiued. 


AMlclei. 

.^. 

Incn 

HU<C. 

Decrease. 

eg 

Kflognuni). 

PonndH. 

Kllograuu. 

PODDdlL 

TO  OBKlliNV— OOllt'd. 

12.916.000 
14,616,000 

I03|l28|o0O 
10,202.000 

28,416.200 

sai;652:ooo 

20,891,200 
226,881.600 
22,444,400 

liVTJ7,600 

V:  i!i;siio 

1...".,  ■i«;8oo 
i  .  '>3;2oo 

"!::'7)6;200 

"  -.■'".i3;6oo 

■_■■  1,-52,000 
V/S^400 

109;  6^;  200 
70,188,800 

1,697,200 

39;  342;  600 
23,898,600 

3,383,800 
44:000 
2H,«I0 
213,400 
SSl.fiOO 

386:000 
1,738,000 

22:000 
2,27i::W0 
4,683,800 
442,200 

2,866.600 
1, wo;  400 

22»,000 

490,600 

4.768,000 

10,489,600 

708,000 

■'-gffi 

IIS 

'  47.800 

i^iw'soo 

1,029,600 

Lumbers 

130,38.. 

10!22. 
6,20- 

I,33h 
106, 16.  ■ 

I 

00 

i 

00 
00 

00 
00 

'^XSi.Z 

Marsarinbmter 

"'iS 

"^Ss 

4,631.000 

646  000 

18,264.000 

40,163,800 

2,636,000 
169,000 

14.0'>8,000 

5,797,000 

349:800 

1,167,000 

4,927,400 

690,000 

1,298,000 

s&,'696.o6o 

78.618,000 

300,000 

'162:800 

Steam  anil  agrtcuiiurai 

0,946,000 
49,831,000 

».:!5!;ffi 

8,  OSS.  000 
30,276,000 

16,747|000 
616,036,000 

10,863,000 

1,529,000 
13;  000 

mooo 

276,000 
175;  000 

109.000 

2.129,000 
201,000 

6.974,000 
6:682;  000 

15,342,800 
14;  700;  400 

"■"£, 

28,391,000 

62,460.200 

16.261,000 

35,774,200 

676,000 

1.487.200 

8.167.000 
T1S:000 

17,967,400 

Tobaiwa  and  clgan 

19,638,000 

6, 869;  000 
827,000 

43,203.600 
1,819,400 

T»™*„C.. 

1,000 

M,aoo 

6,000 

13,200 

DlsUUed  liqaon 

13.000 

28:600 

91;  000 

Z:^ 

218,000 

6.000 
2:000 

28.000 
40,000 

1,160,000 

103,000 

N»;ooo 

2,643,200 
226,600 

,«»..,,. 

Wftrgertn  buller 

1,000 

3,018,400 

,.,™.... 

136,000 

477C 

im'2S 

108.400 

222.200 

Tobacm  and  cIkbik 
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EXPORTS— Continued. 


Articles. 


TO  SWEDKN. 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton-Beed  oil 

Distilled  liquora  . , 

Sugars,  refined 

Tallow,  Ruet 


TO  PORTVOAL. 

Sugar,  refined 


KllogTams. 


853,000 
294,000 

42,000 
270,000 

14,000 


TO  TURKEY. 

Sugar,  reflneo 


TO  BRITISH   INDIES. 


Dry  goods 

Tar  and  pitch 


TO  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

Beer  and  malt  extract. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coal 

Crockery  ware  and  por- 
celain 

Distilled' iiquora  '.','.'.'.'.'. 

Drugs,    dvestuffs,   and 
chemicals 

Dry  good.s 

Glass  and  gla.<eware 

H  id  68,  skins,  and  leather 

Margarin  butter 

Meat 

Mercery  ware 

Metals 

Metal  wares 

Paper 

Steam  agricultural  en- 
gines  

Stone 

Sugar,  refined 

Tar  and  pitch 

Vinegar  

Wine: 

Hogsheads , 

Bottled 

Yams , 


TO  SURINAM. 

Beer  and  malt  extract. 

Butter 

Distilled  liquors 

Dry  goods 

Mercery  ware 

Rice 

Vinegar 


TO  AFRICA  (WEST  COAST), 

Beer  and  malt  extract. . 

Distilled  liquors 

Dry  goods 

Mercery  ware 

Metal  wares 

Oils 

Petroleum 

Sugar,  refined 


353,000 

122,000 

88,000 


2,642,000 
896,000 
127,000 

1,155,000 

4,158,000 
1,131,000 

1,922,000 

6,167,000 

688,000 

188,000 

97,000 

828,000 

1,527,000 

12,610,000 

22,193,000 

1,606,000 

3,673,000 

493,000 

79,000 

490,000 

84,000 

86,000 
521,000 
291,000 


606,000 
72,000 

830,000 
63,000 

809,000 

2,811,000 

14,000 


19,000 

6,062,000 

93,000 

66,000 

887.000 

5,000 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Coffee 

Distilled  liquors , 

Spices 

Sugar,  refined 

Wine: 

Hogsheads 

Bottled 


14,000 


1,209,000 
508,000 
928,000 
318,000 

1,640,000 
891,000 


Pounds. 


1,876,600 
646,800 

92,400 
694,000 

80,800 


776,600 


268,400 


88.600 


6,812,400 
871,200 
279,400 

2,641,000 

9,147,600 
2,488,200 

4,228,400 

11,845,400 

1,293,600 

402,600 

213,400 

721,600 

8,369,400 

27,688,000 

48,824,600 

8,588,200 

8,080,600 

1,084,600 

173,800 

1,006,000 

74,800 

177,000 

1,146,200 

640,200 


1,883.200 
158,400 
726,000 
116,600 
679,800 

6,184,200 
30,800 


41,800 

11,136,400 

204,600 

123,200 

1,961,400 

11,000 


30,800 


2,669,800 

1,117,600 

2,030,600 

699,600 

8,608,000 
1,960.200 


Increase. 


Kilograms.!    Pounds. 


5,000  I    11,000 


I 


102,000  I    224,400 


73,000 


160,600 


269,000 

13,000 

1,000 


669,800 

28.600 

2,200 


144,000 
33,000 
61,000 


316,800 

72,600 

112,200 


2,539,000 
1,726,000 


5,585,800 
8,795,000 


184,000 


294,800 


67,000 


147,400 


609,000 


844,000 


83,000 

658,000 

2,000 


631,000 


1,119,800 


1,856,800 


72,600 

1,417,600 

4,400 


Decrease. 


Kilograms. 


4,000 

164,000 

15,000 

81,000 


66,000 


2,832,000 

824,000 
69,000 

469,000 

1,21:2,000 

188,000 


313,000 


231,000 
899,000 


9,000 
67,000 
11,000 

70,000 
11,000 


96,000 
47,000 
44,000 


2,000 


11,000 


59,000 


1,168,200 


2,000 


Pounds. 


76,000 
40,000 


167,200 
88,000 


56,000 

326,000 

7, 498, 000 


8,800 

838,800 

33.000 

178,200 


123,200 


5,130,400 

1,812.800 
151,800 

899.800 

2,666,400 

413,600 


688,600 


508,200 
877,800 


19,800 

147,400 

24,200 

154,000 
24,200 


209,000 

103,400 

96,800 


4,400 


24,200 


129,800 


4,400 


123,200 

n5,000 

16,495.600 
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StaiemerU  showing  tfie  declared  exports  from  tfie  consular  district  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
United  States  during  tfie  fiscal  years  ended  June  SO,  1898,  1899, 1900, 1901,  and  1902. 


Articles. 


Aniline  colon . .% 

Antiquities 

Books  

Bulbsand  plants 

Canary  BC^ 

Caraway  seed 

Cassiavera 

Cheese 

Chromofl 

Cinchona  bark 

Cloves 

Cocoa  

Cocoa  beans 

Cocoa  butter 

Coffee 

Cubebs 

Diamonds 

Earthenware 

Eau  de  Cologne 

Garden  seeds 

Glassware 

Glycerin 

Goatskins 

Gold  in  bars 

Gum  damar 

Hair  combs 

Hemp  and  flax 

Hides  and  skins 

Household  effects 

Indigo 

Kapok 

Liqueurs  and  gins 

Mace 

Madder 

Metallic  capsules 

Nutmegs 

Oils,  Haarlem,  etc 

Old  copper 

Paintings 

Paper 

Pepper 

Plate  glass 

Poppy  and  other  seeds 

Potatoes 

Quinine 

Ragsand  cotton  tares 

Rattan 

Rice 

Rubber 

Sardelles 

Strawboards  and  straw  covers. 

Sugar,reflned 

Tapioca  flour 

Tea 


1898. 


1899. 


932,076.19 
11.641.02 
15,596.72 
22,210.78 


66,848.11 
68,673.48 
54,609.46 


Tin,  Banka  and  Straits. 

Tobacco,  Sumatra 

Tortoise  shells 

Turf  litter 

Vanila  beans 

Vegetables  in  brine 

Wool 

Sundries 


Total 


202,599.08 
1,718.19 
217,819.02 
104,474.79 
813,285.35 
237,971.80 


2,413,618.81 


25,»12.94 


17,440.61 

90,166.82 

8,166.09 


196,284.32 


27,759.92 


18,326.63 
8,322.54 


8,076.11 
42,832.80 
26,605.02 


88,718  40 
1,772.22 

62,217.65 
8,287.25 


25,909.43 


196,069.66 

5,999.12 

5,796.92 

13,149.14 

908,499.36 


182,072  98 
3,714,420.20 


9,852  48 
"  9,668  08 

iMii.io' 


9,363,303.74 


$16,092.78 
15,251.04 
18,325.21 
17,443.19 


55,013.74 
80,800.18 
62,861.21 


284,088.38 
6,225.22 
284.366.22 
117,879.62 
832,646.61 
344,279.24 


3,964,617.42 


30,702.89 


50,235.65 
7,307.41 


290,046.70 
"26*603.83 


27,661.66 
21,603.29 
690.07 
7,007.54 
86,422.41 
23,625.28 


1900. 


$17,160.34 
18,437.26 
20,684.77 
15,544.16 
7,968.91 
56,677.07 

100,520.14 
68,496.51 


437,291.72 

•    77,246.71 

289,875.36 

143,677.66 

415,875.00 

249,744.28 

720.60 

3,884,870.06 


54,238.49 

is,' 465.' 42' 


1901. 


$24,107.91 
88,101.30 
14,860.12 
24,096.91 


60, 

88, 

63, 

8, 

627, 

74, 

271, 

160, 

668, 

172, 

6, 

6,041, 


41, 


518.77 
940.28 
678.61 
064.86 
505.89 
744.39 
327.61 
223.89 
910.08 
576.24 
841.84 
160.04 
627.71 
282.28 
374.36 


9,934.88 


27,997.44 

2,669.30 

18,084.76 


21,104.82 


72,374.99 
2,244.38 
6,729.99 

11,335.19 
177,874.12 


144,030.78 
8,591,678.06 


2,676  68 
"*9,"ii6'65' 
'26,*686*6i' 


10,177,896.85 


484,356.21 

8,216.00 

2,849.17 

24,260.36 

31,823.24 

13,352.06 

893.01 

8,541.69 

60,432.77 

29,114.96 


40,512.61 

4,455.02 

28,340.76 


13,296.63 
46,596  98 

1,452  01 

65,835.45 

417.26 

6,386.27 
24.549.35 
28,717.92 


508,657  63 
4,789,695.74 


19, 896.  73 

2,090.83 

26,328.75 


11,018.87 


6,216.97 
2.573.62 


318,363.61 
8,312.06 


64,502.97 

83,986.87 

24,958.33 

474.66 

7.660.22 

122.860.06 

29,306.07 


53.956.12 

5,454.04 

252.283.79 

877.37 


40,790.71 

16,110.97 

22,271.17 

19,623.84 

768.44 

6,346.15 

16,363.56 

770,832.50 


468.13 

457,850.89 

5,520,134.24 

758.17 


3,176.68 

8.817.84 

1,667.91 

22.274.40 


12,837  784.96 


16.061,891.74 


1902. 


$18,220.52 
30,204.37 
28,949.67 
40,239.38 


72,512.80 

4,839.07 

67,277.23 


490,766.10 
52,283.80 
291.978.12 
119.069.18 
890.605.47 
227,669.74 


5,802,655.78 


68,750.28 

577.49 

96,658.95 


10,284.28 

6,965.28 

8.322.97 

806, 067. 56 

2,257.28 


53,809.15 
44.461.23 
12,870.55 

1,919.56 

5,081.99 
40,214.46 
88.466.79 

5.911.62 
94.801.08 

5.723.54 
92.859  62 


17,333.17 
7,573.06 
6.223.91 

30,961.68 


25,838.86 

314  64 

4.277.36 

11,756.22 

107,223.91 

2,270.33 


409,887.62 
4,783,864.12 


751.77 
28,011.95 
84,297  94 
11  334.88 


13,938,978.62 


The  above  returns  show  that  diamonds  and  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco 
made  up  in  1902  over  75  per  cent  of  Amsterdam's  exports  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  only  other  large  items — of  half  a  million  dollars  or 
above — were  cinchona  bark,  hides  and  skins,  sugar,  and  tin. 

An  interesting  item  is  that  of  books  in  the  Dutch  language,  which 
amount  to  about  $50,000  per  year.  These  go,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
region  about  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  and  to  Iowa. 

Paintings  ran  up  to  about  $100,000  last  year,  the  works  of  the  pres- 
ent vigorous  school  of  Dutch  painters — Mesdag,  the  Marises,  and,  most 
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of  all,  Israels — finding  patronage  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
paintings  invoiced  here  are  the  products  of  American  artists  residing 
at  Laren  or  Egmond;  the  best-known  names  being  those  of  Hitch  cock 
and  Melchers. 

The  exports  to  our  new  possessions  from  January  1  to  November  1, 
1902,  have  been,  according  to  invoices  authenticated  in  this  office: 
Cheese,  Hawaii,  to  Honolulu,  450  florins  ($180.90);  Porto  Rico,  to  San 
Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mavaguez,  50,627.83  florins  ($20,352.39). 

To  Cuba,  also,  during  the  same  period,  there  were  exported:  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba,  cheese,  2,218  florins  ($892.02);  Brazos  de  Santiago, 
candles,  916.25  florins  ($368.33);  Manzanillo,  cheese,  739.39  flonns 
($297.23). 

UNITED  STATES  TKADE. 

Great  and  increasing  interest  is  taken  here  in  things  American.  Our 
illustrated  publications  are  found  in  the  popular  caf^s  and  reading 
rogms,  and  our  standard  authors  and  even  late  novels  are  sold  at  all 
leading  book  stores. 

Whfle  the  most  friendly  feeling  prevails  toward  American  enter- 

E rises,  it  will  be  difficult  to  awaken  interest  in  the  exposition  at  St. 
louis.'  The  writer,  who  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  leaders 
of  trade,  industry,  and  finance  at  Amsterdam,  has  sounded  sentiment 
on  this  subject  quietly  for  some  months  past,  and  finds  a  feeling  very 
prevalent,  and  in  some  cases  rooted,  that  practical  benefits  have  not 
accrued  from  expositions  in  the  past. 

The  number  of  American  visitors  has  increased  probabl}'  25  per  cent 
over  last  year,  or  about  20,000.  Dividends  of  the  hotel  companies  rest 
on  this  patronage.  The  Amstel  and  the  Bible  hotels  have  increased 
their  facilities  for  accommodation,  while  a  new  American  hotel  has 
been  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old.  The  tide  of  English  visitors, 
formerly  reckoned  upon,  has  disappeared  altogether. 

I  have  received  during  the  year  various  letters  on  our  trade  methods, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  all  bear  on  that  most  vital  question,  viz.  How  to 
sell  American  goods  abroad,  I  quote  from  certain  of  them: 

TEXTILES. 

With  respect  to  textiles,  the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
letter  written  to  a  firm  in  tne  United  States: 

1  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor,  and  regret  to  see  that  you  can  not 
accept  the  terms  asked  by  myself,  re  agency. 

You  say  that  this  trade  has  always  been  done  through  "intermediary"  houses  in 
America,  which  I  will  readily  accept;  but  I  venture  to  give  my  opinion  that  1  do  not 
think  this  will  be  possible  for  your  trade  with  our  colonies,  as  I  fear  that  the  many 
commissions  to  be  paid  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  goods  too  much. 

American  staples  will  have  to  compete  against  the  Dutch  and  the  Mancht^ter  g(X)ds 
in  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  as  it  is  greatly  a  question  of  chops,  established  long  ago, 
I  think  that  it  will  take  at  least  some  time  to  get  American  goods  **in." 

Of  course,  in  the  beginning,  suppliers  on  your  side  will  have  to  sacrifice  something, 
either  by  consigning  or  by  makmg  small  allowances.  Now,  it  seems  quite  natural 
to  me  that  commission  houses  will  not  assist  our  shippers  as  well  as  the  mills  them- 
selves, for  if  you  stick  to  your  **si)ot-cash  terms,*'  such  commission  houses  will  have 
to  bear  heavy  outlays  for  trial  shipments  on  consignments.  Therefore  I  think  that 
the  mills,  bemg  the  first  hands,  ought  to  grant  these  facilities. 

Now,  there  is  the  question  of  competition. 

Dutch  textiles. — The  mills  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  shipping  houses  in 
Holland,  so  there  are  no  commissions  to  be  paid  to  anyone.  Payments  are  made 
generally  at  thirty  days. 
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MancTiesler  goods. — ^The  various  English  mills  in  the  cotton  district  sell  the  cloth  to 
the  merchants,  who  attend  to  the  snipping  and,  as  a  rule,  give  cost,  insurance,  and 
freight  quotations  via  Southampton  net  cash,  viz,  remittance  from  tne  Dutcli  house 
one  week  after  receipt  of  documents. 

There  are  several  other  arrangements  as  regards  financing,  one  month  remittance, 
three  and  even  six  months'  bills,  etc.,  but  those  are  not  usual. 

Manchester  merchants  have  on  the  spot  an  agent,  who  looks  after  the  business  and 
gets  a  small  commission. 

You  only  deliver  the  goods  "free  alongside"  and  "8FK)t  cash,"  so  that  I  should 
want  for  the  forwarding  of  the  goods  some  representative,  agfunst  say  1  per  cent 
commission.  For  the  payment  of  the  goods,  I  should  either  want  to  appoint  the 
same  representative,  or  make  arrangements  with  bankers,  for  opening  banking 
credit,  which  I  understand  from  my  bank  here  would  cost  about  tnree-fourths  per 
cent.  Then  my  own  commission  and  small  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  would  come  to 
another  1  per  cent. 

The  freight  from*  New  York  on  through  bill  via  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  would  be 
higher  than  from  Southami>ton  direct;  also  the  insurance,  and  as  shippers  would 
have  to  pay  interest  on  the  bills  from  date  of  payment  by  the  bank  in  your  city  up 
to  date  of  their  payment  here,  I  think  that  you  will  find  my  fears  just — that  too 
many  commissions  and  heavier  expenses  may  perhaps  upset  everything. 

There  is  a  second  side  to  the  question.  In  case  you  do  not  wish  to  give  way,  I 
should  have  to  look  out  for  a  commission  house  which  must  be  Al,  and  also  must 
understand  thoroughly  the  dry  goods  trade,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  of  any 
use  to  our  shippers  nere,  for  almost  everything  depends  on  the  good  outturn  of  the 
goods  and  the  character  of  the  mills  which  produce  them. 

Moreover,  such  a  commission  house  would  not  stick  to  your  mills,  but  could  buy 
from  otheris  too.  And  would  you  be  willing  to  supply  this  commission  house  with 
your  goods  for  the  Java  trade  exclusively  through  my  hands?  Unless  I  could  get 
such  assurance,  the  agency  would  not  be  of  any  use  to  me. 

I  hope  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  mention  a  good  house  with  which  you  have 
long-established  connections  and  to  which  you  are  selling  your  goods  regularly  for 
other  markets. 

I  myself  still  think  that  if  your  house  could  ship  these  goods  and  quote  cost  and 
insurance  Java  ports,  and  I  could  make  arrangements  with  my  bankers  for  payment 
against  those  bills  of  lading  in  New  York,  all  further  trouble  could  be  avoided;  you 
paying  me  a  certain  commission  on  the  turnover. 

I  may  mention  that  another  manufocturer  of  American  hammocks  is  willing  to 
adopt  this  system,  and  I  trust  you  will  follow  suit. 

Another  party  has  written  the  office  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
American  goods,  but  that  there  will  be  no  chance  to  do  business  if 
America  insists  on  cash  terms.  Woven  fancies,  linings,  sateens,  drills, 
and  prints  are  in  greatest  demand. 

The  same  gentleman  informs  me  this  week  that  letters  received  accord 
more  liberal  terms  as  regards  cash  payments. 

CLOCKS. 

Some  time  ago,  this  office  received  the  following  letter: 

As  we  wish  to  begin  exporting  and  intend  to  send  a  representative  to  Europe,  we 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  duty  on  American  clocks  imported  into  the  Netner- 
lands,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  outlook  for  them  in  that 
country.  We  manufacture  low-priced  articles  exclusively — alarms,  gilt  and  china 
clocks,  watches  and  movements.  Any  information  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give 
us  on  the  condition  of  the  market  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

The  following  reply,  illustrating  some  of  our  methods,  was  received 
by  the  firm  here  which  was  good  enough  to  write  the  people  in  the 
United  States: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  September  28,  and  have  noted  same  carefully. 
Beg  to  state  that  we  are  at  present  fully  occupied  with  our  domestic  trade.  There 
are  certain  times  of  the  year,  mid- winter  and  mid-summer,  when  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export  clocks,  and  our  recent  inquiries  of  the  American  consul  were  only  in 
preparation  for  any  exporting  we  mi^ht  be  able  to  do  later  on. 

Under  separate  cover,  we  are  sending  you  our  catalogue.    Any  quotation  we  would 
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make  would  be  f.  o.  b.  cars  New  York,  and  our  terms  would  be  draft  attached  to 
bills  of  lading  on  your  New  York  office,  or  whatever  firm  you  indicated  in  New  York 
to  handle  your  shipments;  all  sample  orders  to  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  price. 

FURNITURK,  MACHINES,  PAPER,  VTC, 

The  American  Trading  Company,  which  has  recently  been  converted 
into  a  joint-stock  company  with  5CK),000  florins  ($200,000)  capital  and 
is  engaged  in  Dutch- American  import  business,  has  furnished  me  the 
following: 

Furniture. — There  is  an  extended  business  to  be  done  in  the  different  kinds  of 
American  furniture,  especially  cheap  grades.  The  better  class  of  work,  especially 
hand-carved,  is  made  more  cheaply  in  Holland.  American  manufacturers,  however, 
would  find  a  larger  market  for  their  goods  if  they  would  allow  themselves  to  1^ 
advised  by  Dutch  importers,  and  would  make  the  designs  desired  without  regard  to 
the  American  shapes.  The  Holland  people  like  their  own  designs,  which  can  be 
imitated  cheaply  in  America. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  that  all  goods  be  furnished  knocked  down,  only 
the  wc*)den  parts  carved  and  planed,  and  boxed  for  export.  The  fittings  have  to  be 
put  together  in  special  factories  here. 

In  Siis  way,  an  enormous  business  could  l)e  done  throughout  Europe,  because 
American  prices  are  far  cheaper  than  European.  The  American  finish  is  not  liked 
in  HoUano,  therefore  all  articles  should  be  sent  in  the  white. 

Ojpce  desks. — The  American  model  is  introducecl  everywhere,  but  must  also  be 
furnished  in  the  white. 

Wooden  ware  and  household  goods. — The  demand  is  increasing;  wooden  specialties 
as  well  as  small  ironware  are  well  known  everywhere,  but  the  delivery  is  slow,  owing 
to  lack  of  goods  for  export  in  the  factories. 

Paints  and  ramishes. — Quantities  of  dry  paints,  and  especially  varnishes,  are  sent  to 
the  Continent  The  export  woul»l  increase  if  delivery  were  quicker.  During  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  average  monthly  shipment  of  pamts  and  varnishes  to  Holland 
alone  has  been  $4,602. 

Prairie-grass  carpete.— Thene  are  asked  for  more  and  more  in  this  country,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  competition  in  the  United  States. 

Organs. — Holland  is  one  of  the  countries  using,  proportionately,  the  largest  number 
of  house  organs  and  harmoniums.  Most  houses  in  the  countryside  h&ve  a  small 
instrument. 

Ironware,  hammers^  tools,  etc. — ^America  is  producing  a  first  quality,  which  is  very 
good,  but  too  expensive;  and  a  third  quality,  which  is  cheap,  but  not  durable  enough 
for  the  professional  workman. 

Germany^  is  producing  a  medium  quality,  which  is  suflScient,  and  far  cheai)er  than 
the  American  first  quality.  American  manufacturers  should  make  such  a- medium 
quality,  and  they  would  be  successful  in  export  business.  First  and  second  qualities 
are  forged;  third,  cast. 

Locks  and  padlocks. — All  kinds  are  good  articles  for  export,  but  the  cheaper  kinds 
especially  have  to  meet  German  competition. 

Stoves. — These  are  of  special  design,  fuiliished  by  European  importers,  as  prices 
are  Islt  lower  in  America,  but  the  patterns  are  quite  different  In  parts  of  stoves,  a 
large  business  could  be  done  if  the  iron-plate  goods  were  made  in  America,  the  tin 
parts  here,  and  the  stove  put  together  here. 

Agricultural  goods. — Heavy  machinery  is  used  here  very  much.  The  exporters 
would  find  it  profitable  to  keep  samples  in  Holland,  as  heavy  machinery  will  not  be 
bought  from  drawings  or  catalogues. 

Machinery. — In  the  past  three  to  four  years,  a  laige  Quantity  of  American  machinery 
has  been  exported  to  Holland,  and  has  been  receivea  with  open  arms  by  the  people 
who  use  it  To-day,  the  export  of  American  machinery  is  small,  and  the  only  reason 
is  that  Germany  can  imitate  the  American  inventions  more  cheaply  than  the  Union 
can  furnish  the  goods. 

Paper  for  printing. — Notwithstanding  Swedish,  German,  and  Dutch  competition, 
it  is  possible  to  export  American  paper,  as  very  cheap  offers  have  been  made  by 
American  manufacturers,  and  some  trial  orders  from  Holland  printers  have  been 
very  successful.  However,  as  soon  as  the  American  manufacturers  found  a  market 
for  their  product  in  their  own  country,  they  stopped  exporting  and  did  not  even 
carry  out  their  contracts.  When  they  could  no  longer  place  their  manufactures  in 
the  United  States,  they  tried  again  to  export  their  paper,  but  everybody  was  then 
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afraid  to  import  it.  If  contracts  could  be  made,  or  better,  if  stock  could  be  laid 
down  in  Europe,  success  would  not  fail. 

Paper  packings. — There  would  be  a  good  market  here  for  the  American  manufoc- 
tures,  especially  boxes  for  soap,  confectionery,  chocolate,  cocoa,  tea,  starch,  etc. 
These  boxes  must  be  furnished  fiat,  to  save  freight. 

Flint  and  mnd paper. — For  a  few  years  past,  flmt  and  sand  paper  has  been  imported 
from  America  in  large  quantities. 

Oilcloth. — The  export  of  American  oilcloth  has  been  increasing  of  late,  but  there 
seem  to  be  only  a  few  manufacturers  who  make  the  article  for  export.  If  there  were 
more  to  compete  with  the  English  product,  thev  would  have  good  results,  as  oilcloth 
is  an  article  of  importance  in  this  country.  The  average  shipment  during  the  last 
months  has  been:  From  America,  $4,200;  from  England,  112,500. 

Drugs. — We  have  had  frequent  demands  for  American  drugs,  but  this  trade  can 
only  become  of  importance  if  manufacturers  are  willing  to  spend  some  money  in 
advertising.     In  that  case,  these  goods  could  be  imported  with  good  results. 

Plumbing  materials. — ^These  are  asked  for  and  used  here  on  all  new  buildings. 
American  water-closets,  especially,  will  become  a  great  article  if  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  exhibit  samples.  American  sanitary  plumbing  material  is  known  as  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Benzine  {gasoline)  and  tur}>entine. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  these  articles,  as 
they  are  known  as  the  cheapest  on  the  market.  We  advise  manufacturers?  to  send 
offers. 

Canned  fruits. — These  are  imported  in  large  (quantities,  notwithstanding  the  duty. 
If  the  fruits  were  cooked  only  in  pure  water,  without  the  addition  of  any  sugar,  the 
duty  would  only  ])e  5  per  cent.  American  exporters  should  try  to  supply  them  in 
this  way,  as  other  European  countries  have  similar  rates. 

Meat  preserves. — Large  quantities  are  sent  by  well-introduced  firms.  For  other 
manufacturers,  however,  there  would  also  be  a  market  here  if  the  goods  were  prop- 
erly advertised. 

Cottons  and  dry  goods. — As  soon  as  American  manufacturers  are  ready  to  compete 
with  the  English  Manchester  and  Oxford  goods,  especially  in  cottons  and  linings, 
there  will  be  a  large  field  here.  Importers  are  anxious  to  get  American  dry  goods  at 
the  same  prices  as  British  manufactures,  because  the  British  makers  are  going  round 
in  Holland  to  sell  to  retailers. 

Hats. — We  have  lately  seen  the  American  flag  in  manv  hat  stores  in  Holland. 
That  is  the  best  sign  that  the  people  like  American  hats  ana  ask  for  them. 

Motor  boats.— Some  manufacturers  have  agents  here.  There  is  a  market  for  motor 
boats  at  a  reasonable  price,  Holland  being  a  country  of  water  and  boats  being  in 
continual  demand. 

Notes. — Americans  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  their  own  use.  Some  of 
these  goods  are  very  well  received  here;  others  are  not  wanted  at  all,  owing  to  the 
strange  models,  or  their  finish.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  American  manufacturers 
understand  that  they  must  make  other  patterns  for  other  countries. 

Furthermore,  Americans  should  be  more  liberal  in  their  way  of  doing  business. 
They  generalljr  ask  payment  against  shipping  documents,  even  if  they  know  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  first-class  firm.  In  their  own  country,  they  give  credits 
from  six  to  nine  months.  Everything  received  from  America  must  l^  accepted, 
whether  delivered  according  to  order  and  in  good  condition  or  not. 

It  has  happened  that  a  manufacturer  has  sent  a  different  kind  of  goods  from  those 
ordered  and  paid  for  in  New  York,  and  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
receiver;  however,  he  had  to  accept  them. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  some  good  firms  here  represent  American  manufac- 
turers, and,  if  possible,  have  stock  on  hand. 

Another  drawback  to  American  export  is  that  shipping  agents  sometimes  over- 
charge freight  rates. 

American  manufacturers  should  take  care  in  shipping  their  goods,  and  not  be  satis- 
fied merely  with  receiving  the  money,  or  thev  will  not  obtain  a  second  order. 

Th«  United  States  is  known  as  a  country  of  the  greatest  industry  and  of  the  high- 
est exporting  power;  its  goods  are  wanted  in  Europe;  but  American  mannfacturers 
must  not  hesitate  to  make  present  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  future  trade. 

SHOES. 

Lately,  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  American  shoes,  in  men's 
as  well  as  in  women's  styles.  Some  manufacturers  have  introduced 
these  goods  here  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success,  especially  in  the 
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finer  grades.  The  retail  selling  prices  vary  from  4.50  florins  ($1.80) 
to  25  florins  ($10)  per  pair.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  American 
shoes.  The  local  factories  confine  themselv.es  for  the  most  part  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  and  inferior  grades,  though  in  some  cases 
fine  shoes  are  also  turnea  out.  The  cost  of  production  varies  from  2.50 
florins  ($1)  to  7.50  florins  ($3^  per  pair.  Some  of  the  local  factories  are 
fitted  out,  in  a  measure,  with  American  machinery,  principally  that 
of  ''The  Goodyear  Welt  Company."  The  success  of  this  machinery 
is,  however,  indifferent,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  operated 
by  inexperienced  hands. 

The  entrance  duty  is  5  per  cent  on  all  grades  and  the  tare  is  from  3 
to  3i  per  cent.  It  is  advisable  to  duplicate  the  German  lasts,  for  the 
American  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suited  to  Dutch  feet.  While  payments 
are  often  tardy,  if  proper  precautions  are  used,  losses  rarely  occur. 
A  certain  amount  of  good  can  be  done  by  sending  representatives, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  permanent 
local  representative. 

Germany  and  Austria  supply  the  largest  quantity  of  shoes  sold  in 
Holland.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  these  goods  with  those  of  Ameri- 
can make,  other  than  to  say  that  the  American  shoe  is  far  superior  in 
material  and  workmanship,  but  it  is  also  much  more  costW.  One 
great  drawback  to  trade  has  been  the  long  delaj  in  filling  small  orders 
which  have  been  sent  to  complete  numbers  which  have  been  sold  out. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  would  be  the  establishment  here  of  a  whole- 
sale distributing  station,  which  would  greatly  develop  the  sale  of  the 
American  shoe. 

This  oflSce  could  dispose  of  advertising  matter,  if  sent;  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  it  would  also 
be  desirable  to  advertise  in  the  trade  journals  moderately,  though  the 
latter  would  not  be  of  much  use  unless  a  show  room  and  distributing 
station  were  established  here. ' 


BICYCLBB   AND   AUTOMOBILES. 


.  The  bicycle  trade  is  good  and  promises  to  remain*  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  interest  in  cycling  is  now  about  what  it  was  in  the  United 
States  five  to  eight  years  ago. 

The  trade  is  not,  however,  so  large  in  regular  goods  as  in  "special 
offerings  "  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  American  manufacturer, 
including  f rames^  stripped  wheels,  and  sundries.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  majority  or  dealers  prefer  to  do  their  own  assembling,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  these  special  lots — usually  offered  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  year — they  can  put  up  a  good  wheel  under  their 
own  name  much  more  cheaply  than  they  can  buy  the  American  stand- 
ard makes.  Another  reason  is  that  American  wheels  can  not  be 
repaired  at  all  places  on  the  continent,  owing  to  the  difference  in  size 
of  threads  and  nttings. 

There  is  at  present  no  American  automobile  trade  here.  While 
American  makes  are  somewhat  higher  in  price  than  those  of  conti- 
nental manufacture,  it  can  not  be  said  that  this  would  prove  a  serious 
drawback.  One  objection  is,  however,  the  model.  The  style  of 
machine  most  preferred  seems  to  be  the  one  known  as  the  "Due,"  and 
is  something  like  an  open  wagonette,  with  one  wide  seat  in  front,  and 
two  side  seats  in  rear,  with  room,  as  a  rule,  for  six  persons.     The  fuel 
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used  is  benzine;  the  tires  are  all  double  tubes,  on  the  Dunlop  or  conti- 
nental system,  while  the  machine  itself  is  much  heavier. 
'  American  manufacturers  will  do  more  business  in  motorcycles  just 
now  than  in  automobiles;  here,  however,  the  price  is  a  consideration. 
A  first-class  motorcycle  of  continental  manufacture  can  be  purchased 
by  the  wholesaler  for  225  florins  (|90)  f.  0.  b.  here,  while  compara- 
tively the  same  machine,  American  make,  will  coat  f .  o.  b.  vessel,  New 
York,  from  $130  to  $150.  This  is,  however,  the  field  for  several  years' 
to  come,  and  the  motorcycle,  being  far  more  popular  here  than  in  the 
Union — coming  as  it  does  within  the  reach  of  so  many  more  persons — 
it  is  bound  to  have  a  sale  far  larger  than  that  of  the  automobile. 

The  manner  of  introduction  is  exceedingly  important,  and  in  order 
to  gain  this  trade,  the  manufacturer  must  change  his  present  method 
radically.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  at  the  start  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  instead  of  demanding  ^^cash  against  docu- 
ments in  New  York"  he  must  be  willing  to  give  his  agent  some  assist- 
ance and  treat  him  in  the  same  manner  that  he  would  were  he  placing 
the  same  agency  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  more  risk  in  doing 
that  here  than  there,  if  proper  precautions  are  used. 

The  manufacturer  who  will  appoint  a  reliable  firm  with  an  estab- 
lished trade,  give  a  machine  in  consignment,  and  agree  to  fill  orders 
on  the  basis  of  one-third  with  order  and  two-thirds  on  receipt  and 
examination  of  goods  on  this  side,  will  get  the  business. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  bicycles  are  used 
here,  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  the  number  of  machines  for  1899  and 
1900  being  given: 


Descripllon. 


Bicycles  for  one  person 

Do 

Do 

Bicycles  for  more  than  one  person 

Bicycles  of  letters 

Bicycles  of  sellers 


Tax. 


Florins. 


0.50 
1.00 
2.00 
4.00 
1.60 
1.00 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


90.20 
.40 
.80 
1.60 
.60 
.40 


Number. 


1899. 


20,589 

25,277 

40,325 

474 

3,146 

4,614 


1900. 


27,868 

31,464 

45,379 

477 

8,254 

5,291 


The  field  for  automobiles  is  now  held  by  French  and  Belgian  makers. 
The  Dion,  Panhard,  Peugeot,  Mors,  and  Darracq  are  the  best  known 
French,  and  the  Dechamps  and  Herstal,  Belgian  machines. 

Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  been  making  efforts  to 
compete  in  steam  automobiles,  but  these  are  thought  to  be  too  lightly 
built  and  of  too  complicated  mechanism. 

Only  in  a  few  cities  are  there  opportunities  for  filling  the  accumu- 
lators, which  restricts  for  the  present  the  use  of  electric  machines. 
Prospects  for  the  steam  mobiles  seem  more  favorable,  but  manufac- 
turers must  deliver  the  machines  with  detachable  tires  or  rims  suited 
for  European  tires,  and  they  must,  under  no  circumstances,  use  single 
tubes,  as  these  do  not  sell  on  the  Continent.  Up  to  the  present,  no 
steam  mobiles  have  been  used  in  the  Netherlands.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  send  a  sample  first,  as  every  automobile  must  have  a  license  here, 
and  this  is  not  granted  until  the  machine  has  been  examined  by  a 
Government  officer. 

Prices  must  be  not  higher  than  2,000  florins  ($804)  retail.  The 
import  duty  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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HATS. 


Dunlap  and  Stetson  hats  are  now  sold  here.  I  am  told  that  althoagh 
m-ices  are  high  from  a  Dutch  standpoint — 12  guilders  ($1.80)  for  a 
Dunlap  derby  and  10  guilders  ($4)  for  a  Stetson  of  same  style — sales 
are  satisfactory. 

The  leading  English  and  German  makes  are  also  sold.  The  ordi- 
nary price  for  derby  hats  is  4  or  5  guilders  ($1.60  to  $2). 


COAL. 


Although  nearly  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands annually,  none  at  all  has  come  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year.  Special  Consular  Reports,  Foreign  Markets  for  American 
Coal^  contain  about  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this  topic.  Freight  rates 
forbid  business  at  this  time. 

CAHH    KB(iI8TERH. 

Mr.  Cord.  H.  van  Erk,  resident  agent  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  writes  this  office: 

Afl  in  all  other  countries,  the  businesH  in  cash  regiHters  is  nearly  exclusively  in  our 
hands.  Now  and  then,  other  cash  regiHters  of  German,  English,  or  Dutch  manufacture 
are  offered  for  sale,  but  none  can  get  a  trade  on  a  t>aying  basis. 

The  business  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  however,  is  increasing 
steadily.  A  few  years  ago,  sales  amounted  to  only  one  machine  a  week;  now  there 
is  about  one  machine  every  day,  and  1902  shows  an  increase  over  1901  of  about  45 
per  cent. 

Except  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
the  cash  register  is  more  in  use  than  here. 

Prices  range  from  $14  up  to  $400.  The  machines  mostly  sold  are  either  cheap 
autographies  or  high  grade  registers  of  $300  and  upward. 

List  of  firms  importing  goods  from  tlie  United  States. 


Name  of  firm. 


AMSTERDAM. 


Artlcletj. 


M.Adler 

P.de  Bniyne i 

Balslng  <&  Heslenf  eld . . : 
Van  den  Beig  &  Co I 

GuBtav  Briegleb I 

B.&W.Birnbaum ' 

A.  J.  H.  van  Beusicbem . ' 

J.J.  Bolten  A  Zoon 

G.  Bruning  &  Zoon 

H.C.delaRey 

J.Beuns&Zoon 

Bru»e  &  Oransberg... 

M.Breebaart 

C.C.  Bender 

Q.H.F.Benier 

J.  van  den  Berg  Wzn . . 

J.  Buys  Wzn 

Calkoen  AZoon 

Kampen  <&  Co 

F.  van  den  Corput 

J.  B.  Claus  HuiM  &  Zoim 

Van  Dam  A  Co 

Henri  Dentz 

J.  B.  Dievelaar  &  Co. . . 


G.H.van  Erk 

J.  A.  van  £errlen 

Wed,  Joh.  van  £ldcn . . , 


Bicycle  parts. 

Tobacco. 

Flour. 

Hardware  and  agricul- 
tural Implements. 

Vaseline. 

Flour. 

Flour,  bacon,  and  lard. 

Flour. 
Do. 
Do. 

Leather. 

Tobacco. 

Organs. 
Do. 

Typewriters  and  desks. 

Cocoa  beans  and  coffee. 

Flour. 

Cotton. 

Apples  and  dried  fruit. 

Cigars. 

Casing  and  lard. 

Cotion. 

Tobacco. 

Bacon,  hams,  Mtiustiges, 
and  lard. 

('a.sh  registors. 

Flour  and  sirup. 

Clothespins  and  Wivsli- 
board.M,  general  im- 
porters. 


Articles. 


AMSTERDAM— cont'd. 

Flgee  &  dc  KruyfT 

Goldschmit  &  Sohn 

M.  G.  van  Gcnderingen. 

G.E.Gude  

J.C.Grootjan 

H.GIessen  

G.  Gompen 

J.J.Nye 

H.F.OsIeck 

Oldenboom  &  Lely 

Peck  &  Co 

Gebroeders  Peters 

Pitlo  &  Lageman 

Pharmao.  H  a  n  d  e  1  s  - 
vcreeniging. 

Pardow  &  Rust 

J .  RoHC  &  Co 

E.Rinkel 

Gebrs.  Rikkers 

Oscar  Rohte  &  Jiskoot . 

A.J.  Reynvaan 

Reyffert  <fe  Stilz 

Fred.  Stieltjes  &  Co  ... . 

G.Stronk 

Smidt  &  Aniosz 

F.C.Stahle 

Singer  Mfg. Co 


Machinery. 

Lard. 

Bicycles. 

Flour. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shoe  pegs  and  leather. 

Flour. 
Do. 

Essential  oils  and  ex- 
tracts. 

Machinery  and  tools. 

Feathers. 

Staves. 

Chemicals,  roots,  and 
essential  oils. 

Coffee. 

Varnish  and  p«lnt. 

Flour. 

School  slates  and 
crayon. 

Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

Tobacco. 

Typewriters,  school 
furniture,  regulators, 
valves. 

Beef. 

Flour. 
Do. 

Sewing  machines. 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 
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List  of  firms  imparting  goods  from  the  United  States — Continued. 


Name  of  firm. 

Articles. 

Name  of  firm. 

Articles. 

AMSTERDAM— cont'd. 

Schaap  &  Van  Veen  . . . 

Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

Aahes,    dyewood   ex- 
tracts. 

Dyewood  cxtractf<. 

Sausages  and   canned 
meat. 

Machinery  and  tools. 

Flour  and  dried  apples. 

Lard  and  honey. 

Beef. 
Do. 

Flour. 

Pumps  and  machinery. 

Flour. 

Tjard  and  sirup. 

Bicycles. 

Flour. 

Organs. 

Machinery. 

Hams,  lard,  and  beef. 

Hardware. 

Hams  and  bacon. 

Hardware. 

Grain. 
Do. 

Flour. 
Do. 

Coffee. 

Hardware,  general  mer- 
chandise. 

General  merchandise. 

Flour. 

Hides. 

Organs. 

Oatmeal  and  maizena. 

Bicycles,   flour,    and 
scales. 

Beef  and  pork. 

Flour  and  oil  cake. 

Tobacco. 

Organs. 

Fruits. 

Oatmeal. 

Books. 

Tobacco. 

Machinery. 

Flour. 

Leather. 
Do. 

Tobacco. 

Flour,  honey,  and  sirup. 

Flour. 

Tobacco. 

Machinery. 

Tobacco. 

Machinery. 
Scythestones. 
Gas  stoves. 
Hardware. 
Flour. 
Do. 

Com  flour. 

Do. 
Flour. 

Typewriters. 
Lard. 
Wax. 
Hides. 
Fruits. 

Do. 
Flour. 

AMSTERDA  M—COUt'd. 

P.C.ViSifeCo 

Flour,  oil  cake,  etc. 
Tobacco. 

L.  Salomonson 

W.  Ankersmit  &  Zoon. . 
Jacob    Ankersmit    & 

Zoon. 
Perry  <&  Co 

Stoffers  &  Co 

Do. 

Th.  W.  Sanders 

Soap,  inkstands,  etc. 

Furniture. 

Sail  cloth. 

H.  G.  Scholten  &  Co 

American  Trading  Co  . 
Kuyk  <&  Abas 

J.H.L.8aits&Co 

J.TasEzn 

A.  van  Ardenne 

Gebrs.  Catz 

Beef  and  lard. 
Fruits. 

E.  E.  Visser  &  Zoon 

Gebrs.  Sickesz 

Honey  and  sirup. 
Tobacco. 

J.&J.Vlnke 

Q.  J.  Smit  &  Co 

H.  van  der  Velden&Co. 
J.T.  Visser 

Van  Gelder  Zonen 

Gebauer  <&  Menges 

J.  H.  A.  Gebing 

Wood  pulp  and  paper. 
Lard,  amp,  honey. 
Tobacco. 

Worthlng^ton  Pump  Co. 

M.WitsenbuixJr 

Wed.W.WiefferlnR.... 
J.  Witmondt 

G.  Herlema 

Do. 

E.  Rosen  wald  Bros 

H.  L.  Rosenfeld 

Amst.  Tabak   Handel 
Co. 

F.&E.Cranz 

H.  Oldenkott  &  Zoon  . . 
Roncrc  A  Drost 

Do. 
Do 

A.  P.  van  de  Water  & 

Zoon. 
O.  S.  Goldschmeding . . . 
Geveke  &  Co 

Do. 

Dp. 
Do 

J.  G.  Gaveel 

Sirup. 
Coffee. 
Dried  fruits. 
Tobacco. 

Gunters  &  Meusers 

H.  van  de  Grient 

Howeler  &  Co 

D.  Schumacher 

Gebr.  Warendorif 

B.  W.  de  Jong«feCo.... 
Driessen  &  Van  Om- 
men  &  Co. 

EDAM. 

A.  Banning 

G.  van  der  Horst  &  Zoon 

L.  Hoyack  &  Co 

Hes&Co 

Do. 

Hay&Biller 

Heybroek  &  Co 

Hausemann  &  HOtte  . . 

Flour. 

Holcombe&Co 

Wed.  de  Jonjre 

KOOO  AAN  DE  ZAAN. 

T.  Crok 

Arnold  de  Jong 

Flour. 

G.  F.  Jusjaans 

HAARLEM. 

Grippeling  &  Verkley . . 
Hunk  Wefers  &  Bettink 

HILYBR8UM. 

J.  G.  Lasondcr 

H.  R.  Jurjans 

Joh.  Koopmans  &  Co. . . 

J.&B.H.Klasen 

P.  E.  Kupf er  <&  Zoon  . . . 

J.  A.  Kluytenaar 

G.Kettner 

Flour. 
Hardware. 

Kirberger  &  Co 

Wine. 

H.  van  der  Kaay  &  Co  . 

Kirberger  &  Kesper 

J.  H.  Kruse 

DE  RYP. 

Groothandel 

Landr^  &  Glinderman . 

Flour. 

M.  Luchslnger  <&  Co 

M.Lcvenbach 

S.  de  Leeuw  &  Zoon 

Llnther  &  Cokart 

C.  Moerbeek 

ALKMAAR. 

T.  8.  Ohmstede 

WORMERVEER. 

H.  8.  Pieper  Zoon 

KROMMEMIR. 

Alb.  Schut 

Washboards  and  Clothes 
pins. 

Dyewoods  and  extracts. 
Flour. 

My.    voor    Meel    en 

Brood  fabrieken. 
B.  H.  Manus 

P.C.Muller&Co 

8.  H.  van   Minden  & 

Zoon. 
W.G.andK.dcWit.... 

WlllemsA  Morel 

A.  Witmondt  &  Co 

W.F.Weyntjes 

D.  van  der  Zee,  ir 

Van  der  Zee  &  Grip- 

peling. 
Beerbrewcry  de  Valk . . 
Delibrewery 

Verwers  Vemis  Fact. . . 

ZAANDAM. 

p.  VerkadeA  C/O 

Klaas  Blans 

W.  Lenselink  A  Zoon.. 

BEVERWYK. 

p.  Verhagen  Pzn.  A  Co. 

LEIDEN. 

J.  N.  van  der  Heyden.. 

Machinery. 

Flour. 

Flour  and  starch. 

Flour. 

Glasener  &  Zoon 

Ch.  van  Messel 

Schade  van  Westrum  . . 
Koyal  Candle  Factory . 
N.V.Koellt 

Flour. 

Louis  Hirech 

Leopold  Hens 

Flour. 

Gernatd  Polak 
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NETHEBLAND8  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN   NEW  YORK. 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  is  with  the  liveliest  gratification  that  1 
am  able  to  chronicle  tne  fact,  just  ^ven  to  the  press  here,  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Netherlands  Chamber  of  Conunerce  at  New  York. 

The  preliminary  meeting  at  New  York  was  presided  over  by  Baron 
Gevers,  minister  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
have  consented  to  enter  the  executive  board:  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Mr.  W.  Bayard  van  Kensselaer,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

To  represent  the  present  generation  of  Hollanders,  the  following 
are  the  members  of  the  executive  board:  Mr.  D.  G.  Boissevain,  Mr. 
John  F.  Praeger,  Mr.  J.  Schimmel,  Mr.  J.  Kipperda  Wierdsma.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  A.  van  de  Sande  Bakhiuzen. 

From  the  inception  of  the  project,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  E.  G.  de 
Clercq.,  secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
Industry,  of  Haarlem,  this  oflBice  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  chamber,  believing  that  it  will  be  a  powerful 
agency  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  two  great  commercial  nations. 

Frank  D.  Hill,  Consul. 
Amsterdam,  November  i,  1902. 


ROTTERDAM. « 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  the  Netherlands  has^  generally 
speaking,  not  been  satisfactory  so  far  this  year.  This  is  to  some 
extent  to  be  ascribed  to  the  overproduction  of  the  two  staple  com- 
modities, sugar  and  coffee,  which  greatly  influence  general  trade  in 
this  country;  further,  to  the  less  favorable  industrial  position  of  the 
great  purcnaser  from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  also  largely  to 
the  smallness  of  last  year's  corn  crop  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to 
the  above  conditions,  ocean  and  river  traflSc  has  decreased  somewhat. 
At  Rotterdam,  the  decrease  in  ocean  traffic  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  amounted  to  314  vessels  and  143,110  net  registered  tons. 
The  decrease  in  traffic  with  Germany  may  be  best  illustrated  by  men- 
tioning that  some  months  ago,  more  than  500,000  tons  of  Rhine  barge 
capacity  was  lying  idle  at  this  port.  In  this  country,  where  cattle 
raising  is  an  important  industry,  the  highness  of  corn  prices,  caused 
by  the  small  American  crop,  has  been  much  felt,  and  although  beef 
rose  in  unison  with  the  price  of  corn  and  other  cattle  food,  the  advance 
was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  beef  and  pork  raisers  any  profits. 

The  trade  outlook,  however,  is  improving.  Good  grain  crops,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  maxim,  cause  prosperity,  and  gocS  grain  crops  are 
reported  from  the  supplying  countries.  This  will  cause  ocean 
freights,  which  have  been  low  all  the  year,  to  rise  again  somewhat, 
and  a  rise  in  ocean  freight  rates  acts  beneficially  on  all  branches  of 
the  transit  trade,  the  most  important  trade  of  this  country. 

Crops  in  the  Netherlands  have  turned  out  fairly  satisfactory,  as  far 
as  quantity  is  concerned,  but  the  quality  of  mo£t  of  the  cereals  and 
seeds  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  this  summer's  inclement  weather. 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  of  first-class  quality.    The  rapeseed  crop  is 

o  See  also  Appendix. 
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larger  than  the  average  of  former  veat-s.  The  oat  crop  i^  also  larger 
than  usual,  as  much  )K>et^root  land  has  lately  been  planted  to  oats. 

Those  engaged  in  horticulture  have,  as  a  rule,  not  found  this  year 
profitable.  Pears  are  very  scarce  and  apples  far  from  plentiful. 
Early  fruits  ripened  very  late,  and  all  suffered  from  want  of  sunshine. 

In  the  following  pa^es,  I  submit  such  detailed  information  on  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  the  Netherlands  and  Rotterdam  for  1901 
as  was  not  contained  in  my  last  annual  report,  besides  such  details  as 
1  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  1902. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  importation  of  merchandise,  excepting  chalk,  coal,  and  stone, 
was  (in  tons  of  1,000  kilogi-ams,  or  2,205  pounds): 


Yair, 

^B- 

"£»'■ 

Shereol 
Impoila 

ra«nL 

137 

us 

i 

6:35( 

7U9 

i 

wo 

Iblai  imports  at  BoUtrdam. 


AmmtmltloD 

Bark.;;!:;""";;:::;: 

Betin>  and  peaae 

Beer  uid  malt  eilmcl  ■ 

BreBdVbiicaiti,'  eto  "11 

Cattle  food.'llllllllllll 

Baclivrbcat 

Other  kijidi"  111  111 
Chalk,  raw  and  ground 

Coal  ..llMlllllIl.il!' 

Collon'.'rawllllllllllll 

Druga.  dyestufli 
EanhcQirare  auu  tucn  .. 
EnclDCS  and  machlnerr 

Fi>hoiYi. mil. 111. rill. 

Flai  and  hemp 

Fniiulllll'llll    ll'lll  " 
tilan and iiaHware    ... 

Oold    

Oiound  nuts 

Bldea,  iklna,  and  leather 


foumi. 

680 

m 

^« 

m 

9fi.l 

246.  Ht» 

H61H 

350 

ir» 

78.M4,M» 
14,766,85J 
67,933,177 


iT  Kl,36« 
IS.I71.6M 
ID.6»<,'^63 


t36.«S 

M7,38t 
3Z1. 415 
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Anii-ii'-. 

1398. 

IWr9. 

1000. 

1901. 

.179,820 

73. 902. 7*1 

8*861 

.S28.2S0 

253.664,876 

828.724 
S8.413,7M 

33!  173!  422 

238.313.072 
789,'J81,024 
80, 946,787 

,-ab!  ?.i'^  Tss 

6.^>J;:,  .24 

65!4:!i;''e2 

40:iN-..i]0 

III 

m 

ass 

1,425,191,167 

85, 648; 316 
216,902,842 

Founds. 
1.170,041 
83,  SOS,™ 
2,420,128 
688.070 
338.  m,  008 

2S6,NH,8G2 
'    B4;020;8S0 

»1 

03 

4:S!S 

2.248.731 
78,011,330 

1, 191,498, «» 

Hi 

87,126,063 
136,678,884 

AwBd.. 

tM«,2S7 
68,232,383 
17:244:898 

237,981:860 

415.  SOI 

WO.  811. 819 
28.832.300 
62,648,944 

270,244,440 

.;;    1 

"  ■    76 

■  ■  .'se 

'l69 

103 
'     -.      >93 

(  ■■..".    81 
n  -  .  .   36 

(    IT,  -80 

71, .III   -58 

1,417.786,382 
62;91i:5Sl 
66:830:075 

Pound.. 

224.107.006 
611.683 

"Irr::::::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

ssar 

Artlcln 

6?:!^  SSI 

328,006.701 
842.514,810 
40,768,974 

^^I"".:::::::: 

".sm-MJ 

On» 

7,501,130,680 
76,182,212 

»«ta 

°i'M2'wS 

l«7,36t,2Se 

Bngu: 

"5:^:?S 

TOrrilip  building  and  timbtr 

1,102, 869.676 
63,138,308 

117.858.358 

Tottl 

10,881,313,363 

21,816,951,348 

23,188,684,208 

22,117,611,779 

Imparts  and  e^rjiaria  of  principal  urticUs/rmn  January  1  to  June  SO,  190S. 


Import., 

Export*. 

At  Rotterdam. 

In  Ihe  Nether- 

EWm^tter 

'*""undi.*"'' 

i2,«»i;«oo 

883,800 
'473:000 

337:735:300 

iis 

"ilia 
A.™ 

Found: 
69,627.800 

ii.8m,40o 

18,577,000 
719,100 

1,710,088.100 
531,963,200 

raslmsoo 
11:837:200 

830,080,800 

Po«ndt. 

7,  lee:  800 

833,800 

812,333.200 
-20t  1SK,60a 

i40,.w«.a» 

233:8821 000 

Pound.: 

S-flJ'Sg 

CelHlet 

^^■'^^ 

254,753,100 

300,702,800 

I0,9U>.«00 
611,609,800 

2,783,  OM,  800 
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Imporli  and  exporii  of  principal  artidet  frma  January  1  to  Junt  SO,  1901 — Continued. 


ImporU. 

Exports. 

AtRoferd™. 

land^. 

From  Rotter- 
dam. 

•"sffli*- 

101,  ifi:'..'^ 

26,6C6.-iI0 
20,WU.-i« 

isIjuIuoo 
:i:!.4if>.M0 

IINJ.  lii,IOO 

84,  M?!  600 
10,  BOS.  600 

IM,  140,001) 
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2,oio,aoo 
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'"       DO 
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i.3S:^;SS 

Si 
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'm;?«:wo 

)"  "1  "00 

46,784,200 
8,927,600 
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18,454,600 

170.806,400 
497:«sa:*0l) 

I'V'i'n'iDO 
7.!  .■■;.,  iB* 

.-.-;. l^t',  loo 

'i  ■Vu.ljDO 
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W,SM,U00 
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"'&:::::"":::::::: 
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7^S?:2oo 
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■  i,SS:^:SS 
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Seume  and  other  edible 

22,190,600 
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21138  400 

1TI.O4&.G0O 

»K 
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11,096,800 
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10,122,200 

18,627,000 
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3,470,000 

4ft  2*1, 800 

Beed. 

Spice* 

gSS-:::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::; 

3:4161600 
29:002: 600 

70.738.800 
19:865:800 
4,876,200 

i3:2u:8oo 
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ass 

3,040.400 
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103,941,200 
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170;^800 

36:6TO:200 
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Hi 

:::Si 

298,236,800 
85.684,400 
fl^W^OOO 
8,812.400 
15,087.000 

14,849,200 

167,327,200 
25,610,200 

13,703.800 
26,613,400 

7a,i«,20o 

1,130,985,200 
M,  206. 600 
36  816,800 
61.866,200 
64,093,600 

Wood; 

For  shipbnllding  imd  IfmUT  ... . 

29,909,000 

•  The  followinijr  statement  givca  the  amount  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  at  Rotterdam  from  the  United  States  for  the  years  1895-1901. 
A  list  of  all  articles  was  not  to  be  had. 


[!□  thousand  pounds.] 


Articles. 

1396. 

1896. 
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Ill, BOO 
1,-67 

'IE 

56i;iB2 

37: 5^ 

ii 

Is 

r22,0S9 
139.2&'i 

t,  093:900 
219,600 
H37I 

10: 331 

Ii 

1,497,833 

1X9,600 

10,7« 

eueope:  netheslakds. 
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[In  thousand  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Beans  and  peas 

Coffee 

Margarine 

Ores 

Metals: 

Manufactured 
Raw 

Cotton-seed  oil ... 

Sesame  oil 

Petroleum 

Lard 

Tobacco  

Tallow,  suet,  etc.. 

Seeds 


1895. 


51,940 

67 

478,200 

25,270 

24,600 

643 

263 


1896. 


244 

371 

73,864 

53 

4,707 
80,859 
31,078 

591, 778 

32.721 

29,218 

1,145 

28,114 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1901. 
2 

1902. 

500 

476 

108 

13 

253 

1,872 

472 

1,452 

517 

79,921 

94,127 

88,499 

97,275 

96,906 

26,528 

141.453 

319, 770 

63,239 

470,721 

8,134 

19,310 

27,540 

24,750 

23,756 

157,018 

122,665 

155,163 

201,945 

86,905 

60,856 

73,826 

78,851 

79,858 

102,881 

13 

50 

22 

2 

11 

584,000 

667,292 

638,396 

566,059 

684,222 

62,806 

68,402 

74,556 

65,346 

66,678 

34,944 

27,711 

28,588 

29.060 

27,859 

4,109 

13,373 

11,462 

14,908 

12,921 

13,657 

86,700 

86,623 

65,512 

46,928 

Statement  shotuing  qaardiiy  of  principal  articles  imported  at  Rotterdam  from  the  Vniied 
States  in  1901^  and  also  the  quantities  of  such  articles  imported  from  other  countries  of 

importance. 

[In  thousand  pounds.] 


Countries. 

Wheat. 
1,497,888 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Oats. 
88,535 

Buck- 
wheat. 

16,749 

Beans 
and 
peas. 

Coffee. 

Marga- 
rine. 

United  States 

Algeria 

9,064 

15,869 

463,412 

18 

617 

96,906 

AuitraliiEi 

7,665 

Belirium 

112 

2 

C67 

........ 

22 

1,439 

227 

India 

16,474 

France 

1 

808 

57 

2,204 

59,573 

297 

1 

2,893 

48 
75 

156 
49,007 

101 

11,271 

621 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

713 
45,260 

20 
17,501 

i5 

16.248 

7,977 

90 

24,284 

11 

6,860 

1 

1.262 

Oenuany ...  

10,278 

42 

4,887 

Italy  ..." 

1 

Java 

Norway 

1 

81 

Portugal ......  ^ . 

24 

Ttpflffft 

786,163 

729,995 

84i,66i 

60,640 

689,605 

9,354 

80,232 

1 

857 

Spain 

iSirkey 

9,865 

8,513 

7,022 

830 

7,612 

121,606 

9,493 

748 

20 

4 

Sweden 

Denmark 

486 

Countries  on  Dan- 
ube  

198,670 
262,414 

221,282 
15 

161,884 
92,411 

24,889 

7,003 

South  America . . . . 

138, 699       6. 4M 

Austria 

18,834 

838 

Africa 

97 

Canada 

Malta 

Countries. 

Ores. 

Metals, 
man- 
ufac- 
tured. 

Metals, 
raw. 

86,995 
2 

Cotton- 
seed oil. 

Ses- 
ame 
oil. 

Petro- 
leum. 

Lard. 

Tobac- 
co. 

Tallow, 
suet, 
etc. 

Seeds. 

United  Btates 

Algeria 

470,721 
567,069 

26,717 
66 

21,956 

28,756 

102,881 

11 
24 

684,222 

66,678 

27,859 
86 

12,921 

46,928 

Australia 



2,066 
1,614 

Rplgf  nm , . . . . 

22,462 

17,670 

4,446 

648 

(       1,228 

618 

2,209 

211 

India 

4,004 

France 

202,972 

194      3,622 
20 

90 

1,234 

1,962 

60C 

4,891 

[ 

1,232 

1.852 

2.633 

10.556 

167 

26,811 

2 

6,678 

11 

88,295 

6.065 
77 

1,831 
15 

163 

Greece 

290,071 

16,619 

8,945 

122, 791 

> 

2,604 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

16,463  414,808 

2,500  278,747 

4          %» 

'9,522 
1,184 

»          211 

84 

1,188 
287 

7,249 
16, 229 

Italy 

8,675 

>. 

46 

Java 

1,379             18     19-719 

123 

Norway 

85,639          852 

187,565' 

274  512            15 

636 

251 

97 

1,616 

2 

Portugal 

4e 

Ruiwia  ........ 

123 

52.483 

Spain 

8.345,085 

4,380 

1.885,418 

9 

51 

312 

Turkey 

711 

398 

4 

1   (>4I 

Sweden 

17,266 

862'----'--rT 

Denmark 

Countries  on  Dan- 
ube   

2 

16 

87 

20 

1,416 

4 

20 
84 

2 
168 

62. 878 

South  America. . . . 

152,967 

Austria 

852 
7 

108 

Africa 

40 

16,064 

Malta 

4 

11 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


Value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  of  America  from  tJie  conmlar  district  of 

Rotterdam  for  the  fiscal  years  1896  to  1902. 


Articles. 


Bulbs  and  plants 

Cheese 

Cocoa: 

Beans  

Butter 

Coffee 

Earthenware 

Flax  and  tow  . . . 

Gin  and  spirits  . . 

Glycerin 

Herrin^r,  mack- 
erel, etc 

Indigo 

Madder 

Mineral  water... 

Oils 

Oleo  stearin 

Paper 

Peatmoss 

Potatoes 

Potato  starch 

Rags  and  paper 
stock 

Rattans 

Rubber 

Seeds 

Silverware 

Skins  and  hides. 

Spices 

Stearin  pitch 

Straw  covers 

Sugar 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Total 


1896. 


$293,588.77 
64,753.79 


194,809.09 
18,990.16 
57,642.10 

107,535.74 
57,338.14 

641,543.26 

6,796.24 

10,843.24 

21,887.02 

5,193.81 


85,836.94 


63,169.08 
"i82,'764.'27 


33,308.09 
14,407,11 
37,783.06 


4,923.52 

107,106.18 

30,863.75 

223,035.95 

175,781.69 


2,332,885.80 


1897. 


1898. 


9314,072.28  9268,405.21 
62,128.48       54,102.82 


139,970.18 
13,025.91 
71,073.10 

118,671.08 
27,047.41 

606,772.95 

13,948.53 

10,227,85 

27,843.68 

8,747.81 


54,034.37 


68,416.71 


74,107.10 


28,789.26 
10.234.72 
19,815.92 


8,145.76 
195,006.57 
135,624.18 
889,002.98 
180,284.28 


2,467,429.96 


2,422.03 
128,979.42 
11,838.76 
46,145.91 
88,227.54 
42,887.46 

490,525.44 

61,266.97 

10,486.21 

1,686.00 

3,756.54 


81,370.77 


1899. 


1900. 


9302,354.97  9366,862.42 
185,187.04       61,154.96 


2,509.71 
65,519.85 
13, 132. 19 
79,486.65 
51,738.67 
11,114.76 

422,172.87 

46,786.87 

8,137.06 

6,174.82 

6,709.89 


44,845.52 


66.338.48      60,844.46 


84,393.88 


24,490.27 

120,175.27 

11,684.52 


607.82 

13,812.48 

190,830.18 

171,136.99 

151,091.64 


118,093.75 


31,255.93 

485,017.63 

8,419.76 


1,858.92 


243,753.56 

91,808.59 

213,624.22 


1,996,647.642,484,445.72 


8,678.02 
66,668.80 
18,771.20 
96,827.87 
72,287.51 
104,256.60 

752,892.22 

17,309.12 

5,983.62 

4,214.09 

3,058.60 


24,368.06 
86,885.60 


1901. 


9397,210.61 
68,595.75 

11,183.83 
66,178.99 
27,695.21 
13,484.71 
154,904.83 
80,768.67 
78,376.02 

588,725.12 
6,011.15 
9,683.68 
7,219.60 
4,626.66 


44,031.10 
3'>,998.89 


78,690.50 
32,944.01 

109.683.98 
35,196.49 
35,486.78 

438, 902. 68 

21,897.97 

11,066.22 

4,062.90 


78,623.02 


721,916.52 
144,421.18 
194,499.66 


114,704.28 
34,696.47 
42,364.61 
617,412.38 
200,168.48 
20,626.26 
15,782,65 


421,443.77 

50,357.81 

269,514.47 


3, 442, 817. 98  3, 443, 432. 82 


1902. 


9399,806.04 
68.791.74 

25,925.95 
92,147.77 
54.652.70 
27,616.34 
163,401.29 
65,570.48 
77,666.08 

744,102.88 

6,148.67 

6,968.84 

4,604.66 

3,606.44 

81,884.50 

81,658.98 

46,767.70 

86,241.28 

28,044.20 

135,087.83 

5,114.88 

166,872.19 

138,138.22 

53,948.26 

630,858.99 

117,916.89 

32,802.46 

28,913.88 


479,946.04 

45,867.87 

305,392.23 


4,081,217.02 


TRAFFIC   ALONG   THE   NORTH   SEA-ROTTERDAM  WATERWAY. 

Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  steamers  and  626 
sailing  vessels,  together  14,411  ships,  with  a  capacity  of  12,867,664 
registered  tons,  entered  and  cleared  from  the  new  waterway  in  1901, 
against  14,519  steamers  and  683  sailing  vessels,  together  15,202  ships, 
with  a  capacity  of  12,793,367  registered  tons,  in  1900.  Besides,  4,730 
fishing  smacks  entered  and  cleared  in  1901,-against  4,517  in  1900. 

The  waterway  was  navigated  by  3,982  vessels  drawing  16  feet  or 
more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  traffic  for  the  last  three  years: 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

INWARD. 

Steamers 

6,843 
897 

6,099.87r) 
218,412 

7,266 
349 

6,238,482 
186,011 

6,876 
318 

6,247,862 
170,197 

Sailimr  veHseln 

Total 

7,240 

6,318,287 

7,615 

6,428,523 

7,193 

6,417,569 

OUTWARD. 

Rteanipn . . 

6,835 
371 

6,175,636 
211,372 

7,253 

6,277,604 
178. 240 

6,910 
308 

6,288,290 
166,815 

Sailing  vessels 

roUl 

7,206 

6.386,908 

7,587 

6,465,844 

7,218 

6,460,106 

eueope:  ketherlandb. 
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In  1901, 422  ships  less  than  in  1900,  and  47  less  than  in  1809,  entered 
the  new  waterway  from  the  sea.  The  average  tonnage,  however, 
increased. 

From  January  1  to  September  30,  1902,  5,055  vessels,  measuring 
4,795,386  net  registered  tons,  entered  the  new  waterway  to  Rotterdam, 
against  5,369  vessels,  measuring  4,938,496  net  registered  tons  during 
the  same  period  in  1901,  showing  a  decrease  in  traffic  of  314  vessels 
and  143,110  net  registered  tons. 

NAVIGATION    AT   DUTCH    PORTS. 
fHattment  t?iowing  reuei*  eiJered  and  drared  iit  the  prinripid  Ihilrh  port*  in  1900  and  1901. 


iQWarf. 

1                     Oat»^. 

IKOO. 

1901.                         1900.             ;             1901. 

^ 

li 

i: 

41 
2% 

( 

90 

41 

M 

^ 

f 

Ill 

-"nil 

a   1  «  1  1 

i 

1 

,    ,:    «'    ^    ,'    .1    4 

': 

^  zlaS,  Ia^    ^'  ^»4  2;S| 

60^    ViV     S7^      iu>,    leej    374'      t9 
Sj      5i; 1      131      S       1|      61 

896 

1 

1 

NAVIGATION   AT   BOTTEaDAH. 


Six  thouBand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  ocean  vessels  (foreign 
tug  boats  and  fishing  smacks  not  included),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  6,382,934  net  tons,  entered  Rotterdam  by  sea  from  foreign  countries 
in  1901.  The  number  of  entrances  at  Rotterdam  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands since  1850  has  been  as  follows: 


v™,. 

Number. 

l,ft«0 
I,M7 

II 
11 

Capaclly. 

TblM. 

■     36 

1  .'       fv 

In  the 
Number 

liflo  King- 

l^■^c<;nlB«c  lilinrf  .ir 

■ 

C«p«-it>-. 

Number. 

C.p»clt7. 

..«. 

M.S6 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS ANNUAL   BEPOBTS. 


Number  of  ocean  ships  entered  at  RoUerdam  from  the  various  courUrieSf  and  their  percentage 

of  the  total  tonnage  entered  for  the  last  five  years. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Country. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Perct. 
1.87 

28.44 
2.28 
8.18 

Num- 
ber. 

227 

2,911 

848 

488 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

France 

242 

2,687 
298 
836 

PercL 
1.76 

29.82 
2.20 
2.90 

245 

2,514 

817 

896 

Perct. 
1.50 

29.50 
2.41 
8.18 

286 

3,284 

357 

474 

63 
611 
502 

96 
461 
104 
147 

89 
441 

38 
830 

Perct. 
1.56 

81.66 
8.47 
2.70 

ii.'ii* 

10.49 

'€.'67' 
2.16 
2.54 

'i4.*86' 
.93 
11.85 

261 

2,704 

406 

421 

77 

641 

682 

129 

497 

92 

89 

86 

540 

83 

823 

Peret. 
1.70 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . . . 
Hanaeatic  Towns 

26.40 

4.88 

PrusBia 

2.71 

Portugal 

Russia 

673 
586 

16.07 
10.10 

681 
596 

12.71 
10.70 

514 
600 

9.59 
11.08 

11.60 

Bpain 

10.34 

Ports  on  the  Danube 

Sweden  and  Norway 

French  colonies 

472 
43 
17 

7.66 
.88 
.19 

469 
47 
47 

7.10 

.98 

1.06 

473 

83 

.   98 

6.84 
1.74 
2.67 

7.66 
1.96 

Arsrentine  Republic 

2.58 

Brazil 

United  States  of  America  — 
Dutch  colonies 

473 

33 

502 

15.78 

.96 

11.69 

580 
33 

508 

19.48 

.88 

10.82 

599 

34 

515 

19.58 

.92 

10.99 

18.41 
.92 

Divers  countries 

10.89 

Total 

6,212 

100 

6,873 

100 

6,800 

100 

7,268 

100 

6,881 

100 

NumJter  of  ships  of  each  nationality  entering  the  port  of  Rotterdam  in  1901, 


Nationality. 


Belgian 

Danish 

British 

French 

Grecian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Dutch 

German 

Norwegian. 
Austrian . . . 
Roumanian 
Russian  — 
Spanish  — 
Uruguayan 
Swedish — 


ToUl. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Number. 


4 

53 
3 


8 


71 
20 
49 


10 


1 

8 


227 


Gross  ca- 
pacity in 
cubic 
meters. 


1,866 

112,564 

16,058 


21,280 


64,264 
66,381 
79.949 


10,983 


2,154 
13,381 


Steamers. 


Number. 


388,380 


83 

208 

8,193 

76 

29 

28 

2 

1,138 

1,177 

254 

28 

24 

22 

273 


169 


6,654 


Gross  ca- 
pacity in 
cubic 
meters. 


199,785 

1.029,034 

12,966,644 

123,089 

196,699 

264,389 

29,625 

5,207,757 

5,882,690 

1,006,042 

204,419 

152,489 

111,018 

1,669,853 


720,162 


28,212,490 


Total. 


Number. 


83 

212 

8,246 

79 

29 

86 

2 

1,209 

1,197 

308 

28 

24 

82 

278 

1 

177 


6,881 


Gross  ca- 
pacity In 
cubic 
meters. 


199,785 

1,080,400 

18,078,206 

189, 147 

196,590 

285.669 

29,625 

6,272,021 

5,399,071 

1,065,991 

204,419 

152,438 

121,996 

1,669,868 

2,164 

733,648 


29,600,870 


Arrivals  of  ocean  vessels  at  Rotterdam  compared  with  those  ai  otiver  European  ports. 


Port. 


London  . . . . 
Liverpool . . 

Cardiff 

Hamburg . . 
Glasgow  ... 
Marseille... 
Rotterdam. 

Hull 

Antwerp . . . 

Bremen 

Dunkirk... 
Amsterdam 
Havre 


1900. 

1901. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

25,814 

15,558.001 

26,421 

16,952.453 

20,800 

9,815,674 

20,100 

9,704,160 

14,966 

9,480,252 

14,695 

9,290.785 

18,102 

8.036,000 

12,847 

8,883,000 

10,750 

3.683,985 

10,899 

8,757,271 

8,643 

6,164,431 

8,228 

6,581,780 

7,268 

6,326,901 

6,881 

6,882,9» 

6,692 

3,417,916 

6,057 

8.102,869 

5,244 

6,691,791 

5,225 

7,488,579 

8,843 

2.494.069 

4,024 

2,717,683 

2.698 

1,613,770 

2.577 

1.669,906 

2,110 

1,812.528 

2.218 

1,869,151 

2,263 

2,106,659 

2,191 

2,248,646 

EUROPE:   NETHERLANDS. 
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To  show  the  importance  of  Rotterdam,  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
peting ports  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  the  following  table  of  entrances 
for  the  last  ten  years  is  given: 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1K94 
1H95 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Hamburg. 

Antwerp. 

Number.    Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

8,669 

5.688,488 

4.321 

4,600,091 

8,792 

5,886,878 

4.418 

4,692,211 

9.165 

6,228.821 

4,640 

5,008,963 

9,443 

6,255,718 

4.653 

5,368,569 

10,477 

6,445.000 

4.961 

5,820,669 

11,173 

6,708,000 

5,106 

6,215,550 

12,523 

7,855,000 

5,198 

6,415,601 

13,312 

7,768,000 

5.420 

6,842,163 

13,103 

8,041.000 

5,244 

6,691,791 

12.847 

8,383,000 

5,225 

7,488,579 

Rotterdam. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


4,423 
4.631 
5,109 
5,199 
5,904 
6,212 
6,373 
6,890 
7,268 
6,881 


3.120,698 
8,566,170 
4,413,403 
4.177.478 
4,951, 5()0 
5,409,417 
5,715.393 
6,323,072 
6,826,901 
6,382.934 


The  increase  and  decrease  of  ocean  traffic  in  1901  as  compared  with 
1900,  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam,  has  been: 


Port. 


Hamburg . . 
Antwerp . . . 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam . 


Number  of  ships. 


I  ncrease. '  Decrease. 


103 


Per  cent. 


Increase.  Decrea.se. 


256 
19 


387 


4.9 


1.9 
.8 


5.3 


Tonnage. 

Per  cent. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

342,000 

4.2 

11.2 

8.1 

.8 

796,788 

56,623 

56,033 

The  average  tonnage,  per  ship,  entered  in  the  three  ports  was: 


Years. 

Hamburg. 

1892 

658 

1898 

G69 

1894 

679 

1896 

662 

1896 

615 

1897 

aOO 

1898 

587 

1899 

58,3 

1900 

(il3 

1901 

fi.^-2 

vcrp. 

Rotterdam. 

• 

1,041 

705 

1,062 

767 

1,079 

797 

1,152 

808 

1,182 

838 

1,217 

870 

1,234 

902 

1.262 

917 

1,276 

906 

1,433 

927 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  at  the  ports  of  Rotterdam 
and  Antwerp,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  pounds),  was: 


Years. 

Rotterdam. 

Antwerp. 

1892 

4,278,849 
4,936,896 
6,686,820 
6,102,419 
7,519,066 
8,484,789 
9,008,114 
9,930,296 
10,640.256 
10,203,429 

4, 012, 237 

1898 

4, 302, 142 

1894 

4, 742, 696 

1895 

5, 100, 139 

1896 

6,822,736 

1897 

5,961,534 

1898 

6,837,454 

1899 

7, 298, 469 

1900 

7, 023, 791 

1901 

7,510.988 

Five  hundred  and  fort}^  ships,  with  a  capacity  of  6,651,29'1:  cubic 
meters,  entered  Rotterdam  from  the  United  States  in  1901,  against  441 
ships,  with  a  capacity  of  4,323,688  cul)ic  meters''  in  1900,  and  599  ships, 
with  a  capacity  of  5,423,944  cubic  meters,  m  1899.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  ships  cleared  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States,  against  294 


«  1  ciil)io  ineter=.S5.3  cubic  feet. 
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ships  in  1900  and  335  ships  in  1899.  Among  this  number  were  the 
combined  passenger  and  freight  steamers  of  the  Holland-America 
Line,  which  ply  weekly  between  Rotterdam  and  New  York,  and  the 
steamers  of  the  regular  freight  lines  from  Rotterdam  to  Newport 
News,  Baltimore,  Pniladelphia,  and  Boston. 

The  fleet  of  the  Hollana-America  Line  consists  at  present  of  the 
following  steamers:  Combined  passenger  and  freight  steamers;  twin- 
screw  steiamers — Noordam^  Ryndam^  and  Potsdam^  each  with  a  ton- 
nage of  12,500  tons;  Statendam^  10,320  tons;  Rotterdam^  8,302  tons; 
and  the  screw  steamer  Amsterdam^  with  a  tonnage  of  about  4,000. 
Freight  steamers:  Soeatdyk^  Amatdd/yk^  and  SloterayJc^  with  a  tonnage 
of  about  8,100  each. 

The  Holland- America  Line  in  1901  carried  the  following  number  of 
passengers: 


To  New  York  from— 

From  New  York  to— 

Pasflengera. 

Rotter- 
dam. 

Boulogne- 
sar-Mer. 

Rotter- 
dam. 

Bouloffne- 
sur^Mer. 

Saloon 

8,938 
22,343 

1,671 
3,464 

3,839 
6,896 

1,424 
888 

8tf?enifirft 

Total 

26,281 

6,035 

9,235 

1,812 

Rotterdam  has  at  present  the  following  direct  ocean  steamship 
connections: 


To— 


Aberdeen , 

Antwerp 

Archangel 

Algiers,  Venice,  Abcona, 
fiari,  and  Taianto. 

Baltimore 

Bergen,  Stavanger 

Beltast,  Dublin 

Bremen 

Bilbao  and  Santander  . . . 

Bordeaux 

Brussels 

Boston 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Christiania 

Christiansand 

Constance,  Sulina,  Ga- 
latz,  and  Bralla,  and 
sometimes  Constanti- 
nople. 

Cork 

Danzig  and  Neufahr- 
wasser. 

Drontheim 

Dunkirk 

Dundee 

Fiume  and  Trieste 

Ghent , 

Glasgow-Grangemouth  .. 

Gloucester 

Grimsby 


Goole 

Gothenburg. 
Hamburg . . . 

Havre 

Hull 


Java  and  Sumatra 
Kiel  and  Lubeck  . 

King»-Lynn 

Konigsberg-Pillau 
Copenhagen 


Schedule. 


Every  10  days. 
Daily,  except  Monday. 
Monthly. 
Every  2  weeks. 

Weekly. 

Every  Wednesday. 

Every  Friday. 

Weekly. 

Every  2  weeks. 

Do. 
Every  Wednesday. 
Every  2  weeks. 
Every  10  days. 
Every  2  weeks. 
Every  8  days. 
Every  2  weeks. 
Every  2  or  3  weeks. 


Every  2  weeks. 
Every  8  or  10  days. 

Every  3  weeks. 

Every  Wednesday. 

Every  Saturday. 

Every  2  weeks. 

Every  Wednesday. 

Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Every  8  days. 

Tuesday    and    Satur- 
day, 
Do. 

Weekly. 

Twice  a  week. 

Every  Friday. 

Tuesday,  Wodne»lay, 
Thursday,  and  Biil- 
urday. 

Every  other  Satunia y. 

Every  10  days.  • 

Every  Saturday. 

Every  8  or  10  days. 

Every  8  days. 


Leith,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow. 

Lisbon 

Liverpool 

London  (Netherlands 
Steamship  Co.). 

London  (General  Steam 
Navigation  Co.). 

London  (via  Harwich) . 

London  (Rotterdam-Lon 
don  Steamship  Co.). 

Liege 

Malta,  Piraeus,  Salon  lea, 
Smyrna,  Constantino- 
ple, Odessa,  and  Ba- 
tum. 

Malta,  Pi  reus,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Beirut, 
Alexandretta,  Messina, 
Odessa,  Batum. 

Manchester  (Cork  Steam- 
ship Co.). 

Marseilles  (Rotterdam 
Lloyd). 

Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leg- 
horn. 

Middlcslx>rough-on-Tees 
and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Montreal 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

New  Yor'i 

Newport  News 

Oporto 

Philadelphia 

St.  Petersburg 

Plymouth 

Reval  (only  in  winter) . 

Riga 

Penang,  Singapore, 

China,  and  Japan. 

Stettin 

Swansou 

West  Africa 


Schedule. 


Every  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

Every  2  weeks. 

Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

Daily. 

Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday. 

Daily. 

Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

Thursday  and  Sunday. 

Monthly. 


Every  2  weeks. 

Every  Friday. 
Every  2  weeks. 
Every  2  or  3  weeks. 
Weekly. 


Every  2  weeks. 

lesdavi 
Every  Thunsday. 


Tuesday  and  Friday. 


Monthly. 

Every  2  weeks. 

Every  3  weeks. 

Weekly. 

Every  10  to  14  days. 

Every  10  days. 

Weekly. 

Twice  per  month. 

Weekly. 

Ever>'  10  or  12  days. 

Weekly. 
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The  following  shows  the  rivei*  steamship  connections  between  Rot- 
terdam and  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  number  of  trips 
annually  made: 


Place  of  desUnatiou. 


Alkmaar 

Amsterdam 

Arnhem 

Apeldoom 

Bergambacht 

fiooegiaye 

Breda 

Breskena 

Old  Beyerland 

Bommel 

Brielle  and  Hellevoetsluii) 

Culemborg 

Delft 

Deventer 

Dokkum 

Dordrecht 

Doesburg 

Edam 

Eindhoven 

Gorlnchem 

Goes 

Gouda 

Groningen 

Great  Ammer8 

Haarlem  and  Haarlemmer  Meer 

Helder 

S'HertogenboBch 

Heuflden 

Hoom 

Helmond 

Hook  of  Holland 

Leerdam 

Lekkerkerk . .  .* 

Leeu  warden 

Maaasluls 


Number 

of  trips 

per  year. 


194 
660 
438 

96 

41 
854 
14« 

52 
600 
260 
2,242 
342 
2,550 
144 

50 
856 
100 

62 

150 

2,721 

52 

1,263 

112 

46 
460 

50 
770 
680 

52 
164 
1,340 
275 
700 
152 
810 


Place  of  destination. 


Maastricht 

Meppel 

Miaaelburg 

Middelhamis 

Nleuwenhoom 

Nymegen 

Oosterhout 

Ouderkerk  on  the  Yiscl. 

Pemis 

Puttershoek , 

Schoonhoven 

Sneek 

Streefkerk 

Stellendam 

Tholen 

Tiel 

Tricht 

Utrecht 

Venlo , 

Vlaardlngen 

Veghel 

Waalwyk 

Willemstad 

Wagenlngen 

WykandDriel 

Woerden 

Ysselmonde 

Zaandam 

Zierikzee 

Zwolle 

Zutphen  

Zuldland 

Zwyndrecht 


Number 

of  trips 

per  year. 


202 

106 

290 

910 

52 

459 

812 

465 

1,290 

104 

996 

304 

48 

300 

52 

475 

100 

610 

199 

2,420 

102 

130 

387 

50 

52 

52 

2,880 

300 

485 

175 

145 

170 

402 


Total. 


33,449 


PORT  CHARGES. 


Quay  dues,  pilotage  rates,  and  tonnage  charges  or  harbor  dues  are 
given  in  Commercial  Relations,  1899,  volume  2,  pages  562  and  563. 
All  dues  are  moderate.     There  are  no  landing  charges.  . 

The  harbor  dues  received  at  Rotterdam  during  the  last  ten  years 
amounted  to: 


Year. 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


River  and 
inland 

vessels. 


$61,179 

64,874 

71,786 

77, 5a^ 

92,361 

101,493 

108,548 

116,436 

120,898 

122,070 


Seagoing 
vessels. 


$197,878 
232,213 
277,869 
288,808 
339,646 
875,978 
399,268 
488,895 
455,260 
456,289 


Total. 


$259,067 
297,087 
349,655 
861,813 
432,007 
477,471 
507,816 
549,831 
576,148 
578,859 


RIVER  TRAFFIC. 


Rotterdam  is  connected  by  a  large  number  of  canals  with  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  interior  of  the  >fetherlands,  and  also  with  the  chief 
waterways  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  France.    The  total 
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length  of  the  network  of  canals  covering  the  Netherlands  is  about  2,943 
miles.  More  than.  100,000  river  ships  and  boats,  with  a  capacity  in  the 
aggregate  of  more  than  15,000,000  cubic  meters  (529,740,000  cubic 
feet),  enter  Rotterdam  from  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  annually. 


RHINE   FREIGHTS  AND  TRAFFIC. 


The  average  Rhine  freight  charges  in  1901  for  cargoes  of  600  to 
700  tons,  towage  included,  were: 


Articles. 


For  ore  and  other  crude  materials  from  Rotterdam  to  Ruh- 

rort  Duisburg,  Hochfeld,  Alsum,  Rhelnhausen 

For  ore,  saltpeter,  and  ptioephates  to  the  Middle  Rhine, 

(Cologne,  DeutJB,  Porz,  MQlheim,  Neuwied,  MUhlhofen) .. 

For  ore  (copper  ore,  phosphates,  etc.).  to  the  Upper  Rhine 

and  towns  on  the  main 

For  grain  by  cargoes  of  ±  400  tons— 

To  the  Lower  Rhine 

To  the  Middle  Rhine 

To  the  Upper  Rhine  ( lighterage  not  included) 


Per  1.000  kilograms  (2,206  pounds). 


First 
quarter. 


Cents. 
22-24 

34-88 

60-64 

26-28 

44 

64-68 


Second 
quarter. 


Cents. 
20-22 

34-88 

66-68 

24-26 

44 

74-76 


Third 
quarter. 


Cents, 
22-24 

8&-i0 

60-64 

26-28 

46 

70-72 


Fourth 
quarter. 


Cents. 
22-24 

82-84 

60-64 

28-30 

42 

64-08 


The  Rhine  freight  charges  per  2,000  kilograms  (about  4,410  pounds) 
for  ore,  excluding  charges  for  towage,  were: 


Destination. 


To  the  Ruhr: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter 

To  the  Middle  Rhine:* 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  quarter  — 


1897. 

1898. 

High- 

Low- 

High- 

Low- 

est. 

est 

est. 

est. 

90.60 

SO.  20 

90.50 

90.20 

.48 

.22 

.44 

.22 

.88 

.38 

1.00 

.28 

1.04 

.30 

1.10 

.36 

.40 

.28 

:% 

.82 

.44 

.28 

.32 

.M 

.38 

1.20 

.40 

1.80 

.60 

1899. 


High- 
est. 


90.86 
.40 
.80 
.96 

.60 

.56 

1.00 

1.12 


Low- 
est. 


90.20 
.28 
.28 
.48 

.28 
.80 
.60 
.72 


1901. 


High- 
est. 


90.48 
.40 
.68 
.76 

.56 

.52 

.98 

1.06 


Low- 
est. 


90.22 
.22 
.28 
.30 


.84 
.54 
.68 


1902. 


High 
est 


90.64 
.56 
.82 
.82 

.68 

.48 
.40 
.38 


Low- 
est. 


90.80 
.24 
.24 
.24 

.86 
.28 
.82 
.36 


The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  dutiable  merchandise 
arriving  by  Rhine  boats  from  Germany  at  the  principal  Dutch  Rhine 
stations: 


Port 


Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Dordrecht . 
Nymwegen 


i]y)i. 

1900. 

Tons. 
875,  OM 
160,693 

85,840 
138,973 

Tons. 
669,805 
154,224 

69,985 
118,489 

Port 


1901. 


Tiel 

Amhcm... 
Qorincheui 


Tons. 
18,592 
16,576 
23,871 


1900. 


TbfM. 
20,592 
15,590 
24,678 


There  were  shipped  to  Germany  from  the  principal  Dutch  Rhine 
stations: 


Port. 


Rotterdam . 
Amsterdam 
Dordrecht., 


1901. 


Tons. 
6,860,253 
275,145 
40,215 


1900. 


Tons. 
7,176,239  ' 
292,613  , 
100,811 


Port. 


Nymwegen 

Tiel 

Amhem . . . 


1901. 


Tons. 
855 
8 
449 


1900. 


Tbfu. 


660 
'477 


eubope:  ketheblands. 
The  tota'  Rhine  traffic  at  the  principal  stations  was: 


Port. 

I«l.        1        1.KC.        j 

I-ort. 

--' 
TbM. 
17,024 
2S,81 

■». 

Tbni, 

'11 

Tom. 

'■il 

119, OSH 

n-» 

s,i«e,&i8 

The  share  of  Botterdam  in  the  Rhine  traffic  of  the  Netherlands  with 
Germany  was:  In  1892,  84  per  cent;  1893,  86  per  cent;  1894,  1895, 
1896, 1897,  and  1898,  89  per  cent;  1899,  89i  per  cent;  1900,  90  per 
cent;  and  1901,  91  per  cent. 

Besides  the  tramc  at  the  principal  Rhine  stations  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  following  was  received  and  shipped  from  different  points: 


Total... 


I 


1,839,C«7 


This  makes  the   total   Rhine    traffic    hctween   Germany   and  the 
Netherlands: 

1900 10,476,679 

1901 10,329,047 


147,532 


Decrease  

The  Rhine  traffic  between  Germany  and  Belgium  was: 
1901 2,757^330 


iDcreBse 151, 698 

The  Rhine  traffic  of  Rotterdam,  Amstei-dam,  and  Belgium  was: 


Vau*. 

Rott^L^j  A-r 

ilji.'.m 

Tant. 

Ii>M. 

1 

i 

760 
4W 
093 
BOS 

:wi:76.'. 

?:'':■  S 





At  Lfohith,  the  Dutch  frontier  station,  there  passed  to  and  from 
Germany — 


Year. 

KK 

as 

Bag- 

v„,. 

ol  ■hipn. 

f^^ 

4S!0T2 

is 

85,173 

i 

Bi.m 

r.. 

528 
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The  total  Rhine  traffic,  including  traffic  between  German  Rhine 
stations  and  Belgian  points,  and  Germany  and  Dutch  Rhine  stations, 
and  points  along  tiiQ  Rhine  in  Germany,  amounted  (in  thousand  tons) 
to:  1891,  19,686;  1892,  20,793;  1893,  21,337;  1894,  24,629;  1895, 
23,434;  1896,  30,251;  1897,  31  579;  1898,  35,063;  1899,  37,295;  1900, 
41,326. 

Railroad  freigH  traffic  at  Rotterdam, 
[In  tonii  of  1,000  kilograms,  or  2,206  pounds.] 


• 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

644,273 
204,229 

1900. 

1901. 

GOODS  SHIPPED. 

State  Railway 

1 

650,659 
163, 2&I 

646,368 
177,529 

408,372 
819,020 

511,048 

Holland  Railway  Co 

846,486 

Total 

813,913 

823,897 

848,502 

812,392 

857,534 

GOODS  ARRIVED. 

State  Railway 

615,247 
148,076 

859,915 
289,694 

813,607 
201,246 

745,054 
217,265 

837.146 

Holland  Railwav  Co 

237,702 

Total 

763,823 

1,149,609 

1,014,853 

962,319 

1,074,848 

Total  freight  movement 

1,577,236 

1,973,506 

1,863,355 

1,774,738 

1,932,382 

EMIGRATION. 


Emigrants. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Dutch  starting  from  Rotterdam: 

Men 

823 
162 
126 

395 
191 
160 

619 
803 
306 

883 

466 
505 

895 

Wojien 

504 

Children 

892 

Total 

611 

746 

1,227 

1,854 

1,791 

Foreign  starting  from  or  passing  through 
Rotterdam: 
Men 

2,665 
2,279 
1,450 

5,596 
4,018 
2,199 

8,063 
6,107 
3,565 

15,152 
9,912 
6,463 

14,460 
9,884 
6.770 

Women 

Children 

Total : 

6,394 

11.813 

17.735 

81,627 

81. 114 

Grand  total 

7,005 

12,559 

18,962 

88,881 

82,905 

Destination. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

190L 

The  United  States: 

Per  direct  steamer  from  Rotterdam. . 
Via  Liverpool 

5,972 
549 
122 
249 
113 

10,167 

1,235 

71 

519 

555 

13,985 
2.472 

162 
1,617 

726 

22,121 

6,759 

143 

8.061 

1,277 

22,800 

6,069 

172 

2,725 

1,619 

Via  Antwerp 

Via  London 

Via  Glasgow 

Total 

7,005 

12,599 

18,962 

33,381 

32.905 

PORT  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  new  harbor,  "Maashaven,"  li  miles  long  and  1,050  feet  wide, 
has  been  completed.  There  are  now  about  25  miles  of  quays  at  Rot- 
terdam, which,  besides  the  buoys  in  the  river  Maas  (1,200  feet  wide) 
and  in  the  large  harbors  •^Mlia^haven, '  '"Rynhaven,"  and  **Schie- 
haven,"  provide  mooring  places  for  ocean  and  river  vessels.     Vessel^ 
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with  a  draft  of  30  feet  can  navigate  the  river  Maa8  and  enter  the 
principal  harbors. 

The  large  wooden  shed,  492  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide,  mentioned 
in  my  report  in  Commercial  Relations  for  1901  (vol.  2),  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  several  new  sheds  and  warehouses  for  storage  companies 
are  in  course  of  construction,  in  anticipation  of  a  renewed  increase  in 
traffic.  The  storage  sheds  and  warehouses  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  with  those  m  course  of  construction,  cover  an  area  of  about 
2,000,000  square  feet.  All  the  sheds  and  warehouses  are  connected  by 
rail  with  the  railroad  freight  yards  of  the  city. 

The  Royal  Netherlands  Company,  for  the  exploitation  of  petroleum 
wells  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  has  established  its  first  depot  in  Europe  at 
Rotterdam.  Tanks  and  a  benzine  refinery  are  being  constructed  on 
the  company's  grounds,  which  cover  6  acres  and  are  situated  on  the 
river  Maas  near  the  tanks  of  the  four  other  petroleum  companies,  viz, 
the  American  Petroleum  Company,  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  the 
German-American  Petroleum  Company,  and  Pakhuismeesteren. 

There  are  24  steam,  13  hydraulic,  and  29  electric  cranes  in  the  com- 
mercial establishments  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Maas  at  Rotterdam; 
the  total  number  of  cranes  belonging  to  the  city  is  78,  with  a  lifting 
capacity  of  from  1,500  to  66,000  pounds.  Besides,  the  city  owns  a 
large  number  of  capstans  and  windlasses,  with  a  capacity  of  from 
1,100  to  4,400  pounds.  The  railroad  companies  have  12  cranes,  and 
private  parties  also  own  considerable  hoisting  machinery. 

The  third  coal  tip  has  gone  into  use.  The  three  coal  tips  together 
worked,  in  1901,  three  hundred  and  forty -seven  days  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  nights,  accommodating  190  vessels,  while  the  two  old 
coal  tips  worked,  m  1901,  three  hundred  and  five  days  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  nights,  accommodating  183  vessels. 

The  aggregate  work  done  by  the  coal  tips  was:  In  1892,  90,662  tons; 
in  1893,  113,909;  1894,  114,598;  1896,  109,809;  1896,  213,660;  1897, 
120,110;  1898,  346,847;  1899,  259,297;  1900,  139,784,  and  in  1901, 
191,260  tons. 

The  coal  tips  move  20  carloads,  or  200  tons,  of  coal  per  hour,  at  a 
cost  of  4  cents  per  ton. 

The  steam,  hydraulic,  and  electric  cranes  (66)  together  worked  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  days  and  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  nights  in  1901,  against  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-three  day^s  and  one  thousand  and  thirty-three  nights  in  1900. 
That  they  worked  less  in  1901  than  in  1900  is  aue  to  the  smaller  car- 
goes of  general  merchandise  that  arrived. 

With  the  2i-ton  electric  ore  cranes,  95,377  tons  of  ore  were  hoisted 
in  1901,  against  74,796  in  1900. 

DRY   DOCKS. 

There  are  at  Rotterdam  three  large  floating  dry  docks.  The  largest 
is  335  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  lifting  power  of  17  tons  per  running 
foot.  The  other  two  docks  have  a  length  of  275  and  146  feet,  respec- 
tively, and  a  lifting  power  of  14  tons  per  foot.  The  docks  are  84  feet 
wide,  and  are  capable  of  different  comoinations  with  each  other.  Two 
still  larger  docks,  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  ships  of  12,500 
tons,  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  Besides  the  docks  mentioned, 
ship  builders  and  repairers  own  many  small  floating  docks. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 34 
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MERCHANT  MARINE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Rotterdam  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  on  January  1,  1902: 


Tvw^tlnn 

Sailing  veaselB. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

AlblAAW^Tdam . . .  ^ ,...-, 

2 

61 

6 

2,828 
8,682 
8,960 

7 

562 

9 
51 

6 

2 
112 

4 

3,390 

DordrBcht 

3,682 

Krlmtjen  on  the  Lek 

8,960 

Maaasluis 

2 
101 

lOS 
171,699 

103 

Rotterdam 

11 
4 

5,854 
268 

177,058 

Rr>hlAdft.fn 

268 

Total 

74 

21,092 

110 

172,864 

184 

198,466 

Number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Rotterdam  and  vicinity  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Year. 


January  1— 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 , 

1898 

1899 / 

1900 

1901 , 

1902 , 


Sailing  yessels. 


Number. 


61 
53 
66 
48 
44 
37 
95 
87 
84 
74 


Tons. 


40,087 
35,555 
43,128 
40,073 
34,808 
27,810 
25,876 
24,826 
22,402 
21,092 


Steamers. 


Number. 


83 
85 
83 
83 
88 
86 
87 
90 
101 
110 


Tons. 


131,462 
141,821 
104,817 
106,670 
111,760 
1U,801 
122,082 
129,691 
145,522 
172,864 


Total. 


Number. 


144 
139 
139 
181 
182 
123 
182 
177 
185 
184 


Tons. 


175,549 
176,876 
147,440 
148,748 
146,569 
189,111 
147,908 
154,517 
167,924 
193,466 


The  figures  for  Antwerp  and  Hamburg,  Rotterdam's  great  com- 
petitors for  the  last  ten  years,  were: 


Year. 


1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Antwerp. 

Total. 

Sailing 
vessels. 

Steam- 
ers. 

.  Ships. 

Tons. 

2 

42 

44 

68,891 

2 

46 

48 

74,196 

48 

49 

79,033 

53 

54 

87,576 

52 

58 

85,977 

54 

56 

86,469 

60 

61 

92,871 

3 

69 

72 

113,856 

1 

73 

74 

120,176 

2 

64 

66 

109,808 

Hamburg. 


Sailing    Steam- 
vessels,       ers. 


292 
295 
286 
284 
291 
294 
296 
289 
307 
205 


Total. 


Tons. 


591,096 
613,339 
658,173 
668,084 
677,463 
717,509 
767,186 
856,716 
988,854 
1,051,593 


The  Netherlands  merchant  fleet  consisted  of: 


Year. 

steamers. 

Sailing  vemels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

December  31— 

1901 

286 
212 

306,694 
268,206 

417 
425 

75,406 
78,577 

652 
638 

882,102 
846,783 

1900 

Increase  or  decrease 

22 

38,489 

8 

3,169 

14 

35,810 

bubope:  itbtheblanss. 
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Vessels  condemned  and  sold  abroad. 


Year. 

Steamen. 

Soilinjf  vesMls. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tods. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901 

14 
8 

23,019 
12,742 

46 
81 

8,162 
9,062 

60 
39 

811,171 
21,794 

1900 

Vessels  regiglered  for  the  first  time. 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  yessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901 

36 
29 

64,496 
47,779 

88 
24 

6,683 
8,626 

74 
68 

70,128 

1900 

61,407 

Vessels  built  on  wharves  in  the  Netherlands. 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailingr  yeaaels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901  . 

17 
14 

16,844 
20,818 

88 
20 

6,688 
1,616 

66 
84 

21,977 

1900 

22.484 

Incmse  or  decmse 

8 

4,474 

18 

4,017 

21 

467 

Vessels  buill  abroad  for  Dutch  account. 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Tessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1901 

19 
16 

48,161 
29,961 

19 
19 

48,161 

1900 

4 

2,012 

28,978 

Increase  or  decmse 

4 

21,190 

4 

2,012 

19,178 

Composition  of  the  Dutch  mercJiant  marine. 


Year. 


1892 
1896 
1804 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1806 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Steamers. 


Number.       Tons 


447 
.442 
424 
406 
440 
441 
429 
482 
426 
417 


121.391 

116,426 

108,679 

100.392 

96,560 

96,100 

88.183 

84,268 

78,677 

76,406 


Sailing  vessels. 


Number. 


160 
164 
167 
162 
172 
171 
176 
192 
218 
236 


Tons. 


169,142 
176,171 
181,386 
188,820 
196,938 
200,728 
213,742 
286,840 
268,206 
806,694 


Total. 


Number. 


697 
696 
681 
667 
612 
612 
605 
624 
688 
652 


Tons. 


290,533 
292,597 
291,064 
289,212 
293,498 
296,828 
301,925 
320,108 
846,783 
882,106 


POST-OFFICE  AT  ROTTERDAM. 


From  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands  there  were  received  in  1901 
7,510,175  letters,  against  7,158,159  in  1900,  and  3,892,234  postal  cards, 
against  3,767,894  in  1900.  From  abroad,  1,765,686  letters  were 
received,  against  1,746,755  in  1900,  and  661,076  postal  cards,  against 
570,193  in  1900. 

There  were  also  received  5,623,359  packages  of  newspapers,  against 
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6,078,727  in  1900,  and  3,006,692  packages  of  other  printed  matter, 
against  2,993,194  in  1900;  128,089  samples  were  received  from  the 
interior  and  102,830  from  abroad,  against  131,389  and  84,916,  respec- 
tively, in  1900. 

From  the  city  of  Rotterdam  and  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands, 
there  were  received  122,365  registered  letters,  representing  a  value 
of  $3,079,344,  and  97,288  from  abroad,  representing  a  value  of 
1983,908.68;  while  the  figures  for  1900  were,  from  the  interior,  117,965, 
representing  a  value  of  $4,956,684.87,  and  from  abroad,  92,321,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $1,496,405.81. 

From  the  Rotterdam  post-office,  there  were  sent  abroad  89,078  reg- 
istered letters,  representing  a  value  of  $664,376.40,  against  95,260 
letters,  with  a  value  of  $826,299,  in  1900. 

The  number  of  registered  and  other  letters  sent  and  received  from 
abroad  does  not  include  letters  handled  at  railroad  post-offices. 

To  the  interior,  there  were  forwarded  per  parcel  post  224,916  par- 
cels, and  there  were  received  169,472  parcels,  against  216,792 'and 
164,654  parcels,  respectively,  in  1900.  To  foreign  countries,  there 
were  sent  32,725  parcels,  ana  there  were  received  from  foreign  coun- 
tries 92,767,  against  34,446  and  88,110  parcels,  respectively,  in  1900. 

Postal  money  orders  to  the  number  of  168,200,  amounting  to 
$1,700,236.95.  weredispatched,  and  254,666,  amountingto$2,365,254.26, 
were  paid  at  the  Rotterdam  post-office.  In  1900. 172,227  money  ordei*s, 
to  the  value  of  $1,654,240.93,  were  dispatched,  while  236,948,  to  the 
value  of  $2,220,850.48,  were  paid.  In  1901,  postal  checks  to  the 
amount  of  $6,268.60  were  paid,  while  checks  to  the  amountof  $7,422.40 
were  issued  from  the  office.  In  1900,  checks  to  the  amount  of  $6,431.40 
were  issued,  while  checks  to  the  amount  of  $8,479.60  were  paid. 

The  post-office  collected  checks  for  individuals  to  the  amount  of 
$586,101.10  and  paid  to  depositors  $2,298,667.62,  while  in  1900  checks 
were  collected  to  the  value  of  $540,038.60  and  $2,027,134.78  was  paid 
out  to  depositors. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONES. 

At  the  Government  telegraph  offices  at  Rotterdam  there  were 
handled,  in  1901,  3,116,026  telegrams,  against  2,983,711  in  1900  and 
2,886,362  in  1899. 

The  number  of  people  at  Rotterdam  connected  by  city  telephone 
was  on  December  31,  1896,  1,151;  1900,  2,352,  and  1901,  2,730. 

The  average  number  of  daily  connections  in  the  city  was  25,591, 
against  21,690  in  1900;  the  average  number  of  connections  during  the 
night  was  480,  against  404  in  1900;  on  Sundays,  2,926,  against  2,605  m 
1900. 

The  number  of  conversations  with  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands 
was  341,659,  against  298,926  in  1900. 

The  number  of  international  conversations  was,  with  Germany, 
10,910,  and  with  Belgium,  10,498;  total,  21,408. 

COIN. 

The  following  amount  of  new  coin  was  delivered  for  circulation  by 
the  mint  of  the  Netherlands: 
For  the  colonies,  200,085  10-florin  gold  pieces. 
For  the  Netherlands,  13,900,000  brass  1-cent  and  half -cent  pieces. 
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The  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  Netherlands  was  estimated 
as  follows: 


Description. 

December. 

1899. 

1900. 

lO-florln  gold  pieces 

FloHnt. 

46,928,680.00 

124,128,799.50 

8,678,488.06 

2,168,600.00 

Florint. 

46,914.880.00 

120.681,324.50 

9,206,000.15 

2,297,500.00 

Silver  standard  coin 

Other  silver 

Bronze  coin 

Total ^ 

181,884,317.65 

178,999,204.66 

DISCOUNT  RATES. 


The  following  fluctuations  took  place  in  1901  and  1902  in  the  rates 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands: 


Dewription. 


For  bills  

For  promissory  notes 

On  home  stocks 

On  foreign  stocks  . . . 


Jan.  1,  1901.   June  15, 1901. 


Percent. 


8i 
4 
4 
4i 


Per  cent. 


8 
8» 
3i 
4 


Jan.  1, 1902. 


Percent. 


8 
81 
8ft 
4 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 


The  following  were  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  exchange  on  the 
five  principal  European  countries  in  1901 : 


Market. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

London  (£1): 

Shoxx 

Florins. 
12.04 
11.90 

47.80 
47.45 

68.80 

68.20 

49.30 

1.26 

Florins. 
12.18 

Three  months 

12.03 

Paris  (100  francs): 

Short 

48.174 

Three  months 

47.70 

Germany  (100  relchsmarks): 

Short 

69.26 

Three  months 

68.70 

Vienna  ( 100  crownsl ,  three  months 

49.90 

St.  Petenborgr  (1  mole),  three  months 

1.26 

Rate  of  exchange  in  190S, 


Market. 


London  (£1): 

Short 

Three  months 

Paris  (100  francs) : 

Short 

Three  months 

Oermany  (100  relchsmarks): 

Short 

Three  months 

Vienna  (100  crowns) ,  three  months 

St.  Petersborgr  (1  ruble),  three  months 


Lowest. 


Florins. 
12.08 
11.97 

48.05 
47.674 

69.10 
68.60 
49.85 
1.264 


Highest. 


Florins. 
12. 144 
12.04 

48.30 

47.85 

69.25 
58.80 
49.90 
1.264 
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PUBLIC  REVENUE  OF  THE   NETHERLANDS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  derived  from  the  public 
revenues  in  19W  and  1901: 


Description. 


Direct  taxes. 

Land  tax 

Personal  tax 

Trades  and  professions 

Property  tax 

Mining  royalties 

Total 

Import  duUet. 

Import  duties 

Offlcially  stamped  paper. . . 

Total 

Excite. 

Sngar 

Wine 

Dutch  and  foreign  spirits. . 

Salt 

Beer  and  yi  negar 

Meat 

Total 

Oold  aiid  Mver. 

Taxes 

Assays 

Total 

Indirect  taxaHon, 

Stamps 

Registration  dues 

Mortgages 

Succession  dues 

Total 

Domains 

Post-office 

State  telegraphs 

State  lotteiv 

Game  and  fishing  licenses . 
Pilotage 

Total  revenue 


1900. 


Florint. 

12,601,443.77 

8.829,823.675 

6,356,248.756 

7,381,502.14 

11.253.796 


35,239,772.185 


9,668,617.765 
19,025.325 


16,064,577.508 

8,581,729.47 

2,542,499.502 

2,952,600.856 

4,501.518 


14.095»906.864 


8,867,447.106 
7,610.13 


9,687,643.09        3,875,058.286 


14.166,893.735 
1,768,468.22 

26,648,804.72 
1,530,371.215 
1,895,692.815 
3,786,233.98 


49,236,461.68 


823, 1&.  686 
872.206 


324,093.89 


4,045.852.696 
5,769,617.86 
568,784.06 
15,967,410.475 


26,846,164.59 


1,900,552.425 
10,126.028.096 

2,126,119.32 
656,540.39 
139,653.00 

2.219,862.015 


188,001,898.685 


5,662.757.494 

707,887.286 

10,659,521.888 

612.148.486 

568,277.126 

1,494,498.592 


19,694,585.946 


129.288.674 

AAA  Mf) 


129,687.556 


1,618,141.076 
2,807,846.96 
226,518.624 
6,386,464.19 


10,588,465.836 


760,220.97 
4.060.011.23 
850,447.725 
262,616.158 
55.861.20 
887,744.806 


1901. 


Florin*. 

12,886,623.805 

8,847,016.815 

7,188,830.796 

7,547,515.406 

26,168.46 


86,446,044.78 


9,899,296.666 
18,738.90 


9,918,065.555 


16,184,609.522 

8,538,806.526 

2,875,532.318 

8,019,006.162 

10.463.384 


14,578.417.912 


8,969,718.662 
7,495.56 


8,967,214.222 


15,548,024.49 
1.802,968.34 

26,807.988.75 
1,571,299.94 
1,458.763.60 
8,890,401.80 


51.074.886.42 


6,217.209.796 
721,188.336 
10,723.176.60 
028,519.976 
568,506.44 

1.566.160.52 


20,429.754.568 


887,212.723 
880.40 


888,096.125 


4,242,194.98 
5,884.217.466 
692,496.266 
U,  448, 963. 886 


22,118,872.546 


1.706,753.475 
10,750,768.88 

2,320,646.00 
666,157.386 
189.085.00 

2.122,240.215 


55,200,567.456 


134,886.09 
852.16 


135.237.25 


1,696,877.972 

2,833.886.986 

286,998. 506 

4,677,586.564 


8,846,849.018 


682.701.89 
4.800.307.562 
928.268.40 
262,462.964 
55.684.00 
848.886.086 


137,585,588.38   65,084.238.362 


FISHERIES  AND  FISH  TRADE. 


The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the  fish  sold  by  auction  at 
the  Rotterdam  fish  market: 


1892 $113,576.64 

1893 113,636.42 

1894 121,776.92 

1895 118,658.34 

1896 131,836.78 


1897 $124,388.36 

1898 134,585.72 

1899 129,981.42 

1900 136,734.32 

1901 140,607.06 


The  number  of  salmon  caught  in  the  Maas  River  near  Rotterdam, 
and  auctioned  at  the  salmon  market  of  Kralingsche  Veer,  a  suburb  of 
this  city,  was: 

1892 66,166  1897 39,696 

1893 75,276  1898 41,516 

1894 57,321  1899 25,786 

1896 48,436  1900 21,463 

1896 49,308  1901 26,709 
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The  following  figures  show  the  herring  catch  of  the  Netherlands 
fleet: 


Barrels. 

1891 375,537 

1892 591,277 

1893 585,335 

1894 585,466 

1895 494,422 

1896 530,488 

The  exports  of  herring  were: 


Barrels. 

1897 352,394 

1898 532,481 

1899 296,016 

1900 438,216 

1901 553,130 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


To  Ger- 
many. 


Tons. 

177,878 

276,858 

290,798 

292,620 

249,183 

247,390 

208,686 

259,380 

180,660 

276,027 


To  Bel- 
glum. 


Tom. 
21,910 
80,706 
25,100 
21,840 
26,338 
27,898 
82,060 
38,540 
16,558 
28,158 


To  the 
United 
States. 


Tons. 
10,574 
18,127 
10,600 
18,127 
46,107 
21,613 
26,660 
82,940 
59.906 
68,588 


To  other 
countries. 


ToTia. 

8,620 

7,883 
11,178 
18,098 
13,947 
22,466 

4,966 
28.478 

6,620 
20,733 


CATTLE  TRADE. 


Cattle  were  impoi-ted  into  and  exported  from  the  Netherlands  in  1901, 
as  follows: 


Kind. 


Steers,  oxen,  and  cows 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Lambs 


Exported. 


43,617 

3,005 

4,976 

46,186 

20,388 


The  sales  at  the  Rotterdam  weekly  cattle  market  were: 


V 


Year. 

Horses. 

Cows, 
steers, 
calves. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Goats. 

Asses. 

1892 

1,718 
2,117 
8,884 
8,459 
8,698 
8,181 
1,837 
2,046 
2,486 
2,428 

121,068 
127,592 
119,521 
182,588 
142,709 
187.256 
151,616 
145,617 
150,936 
149,868 

48,359 
40,811 
43,782 
47.405 
58,076 
55,207 
58,194 
59,903 
59.290 
55,860 

85,951 
82,206 
88,096 
44,175 
48,010 
89,206 
42,157 
44,220 
89,067 
86,009 

55 
60 
51 
67 
66 
45 
60 
110 
97 
71 

16 

1898 

12 

1894 

83- 

1895 

11 

1896 

18 

1897 

19 

1898 

14 

1899 

88 

1900 

18 

1901 

8 

At   the    Rotterdam  slaughterhouse,   cattle  were    slaughtered  for 
export  as  follows: 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Cows  and 
steers. 


Hogs. 


77 

92- 

168 

1,065 

273 

977 

562 

8,611 

2,821 

1,398 


15,451 
24,527 
30,250 
70,258 
28,788 
18,414 
23,908 
45,652 
48,261 
80,593 


Calves. 


8,696 
6,657 
5,998 
11,268 
12,158 
19,429 
82,060 
36,863 
86,888 
80,641 


Sheep. 


77,606 
108,552 
88,603 
64,588 
128,650 
203,877 
179,988 
178,828 
210,489 
213,049 
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For  Rotterdam  consumption,  there  were  killed: 


Year- 

?? 

Calves. 

Hones. 

Hogs. 

Sbeep. 

Ooao- 

Aaeea. 

10,360 
16.  SIS 

IS 

26:675 

IS 
.!;S 

i 

1.672 
a  181 

i'm 

6,M8 
S,096 

ii 

80,200 

Si! 480 
3a,98A 
87,721 
38,308 
88.464 

31028 

^'^ 
2,407 

IS 
Is 

2. 581 

SSO 

1 
1 

i.4se 

3.8W 

^ 

The  tolls  at  the  cattle  market  produced 

192 »17,4I3. 


1897 $19,623.20 

1898 21,192.80 

1890 21, 194. 40 

1900 21,011.60 

1901 20,504.40 


DAIRY   INDUSTRY. 

The  following  tables  give  data  relative  to  this  industry: 

Oreameriet  in  the  Naherlandt. 


ProTlnoe 

Tola!  nnm- 
bciof 

Quontityotmllkitutde'   QuaoLlcy  of  butter 
Into  butter.                          nisde. 

QuantltT  of  cheese 

1899, 

1909 

1699 

1900                1899        1       1900 

1899. 

1900. 

60 
20 

SO           66 
1            ffl 
1              07 
1            83 

-33 
33 

Ii          li       Poundi       Pa,mfl> 

M            -7"   23  021  324    24  SJ   l'« 
U          166     1  141  609    6  307  Ob4 

1           88        Ma  H44     "  Cfii  M.* 
1            SS  1      899  906         479  6-7 

1<J             11      4  96.']  831  M>  S99  TOO 

901"  261 
H.  388,612 

618! 030 
lw:i<M 

396O 

'  14:740 

Povndf. 

1 
1 

g.'SSii::::::::;:: 

53.099 

288, 8W 

gSfSS:::;:.: 

Total 

829 

873 

171  067  Ml  |191  06&  7^  |S2  831  MO  1^7  007  ms 

10,033,487 

44,180,036 

Provln«« 

To 
cresn 
1899. 

"iee 
1900. 

,ssss 

Milk. 

Quantity  of  butler 
mado  In  the  coopera- 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1800. 

1899, 

1900. 

72 
13.'. 

1 

i;i 

2,546 
4,688 

124 

6,8Cft 
5.1H0 

:042 
!066 
139 

lii 
'"■Si 

aas? 

6.610.533 
966,733 

14:201:689 
10,667,711 

Pmoidl. 
1.387,813 
12,859.0^1 

3.696,717 
HI.  098 
89,384 

.■»i:oio 

PO.^ 

i.i2. 

4,808 
SSI 

39) 
633 

642 

Im    -A!^:?^ 

3,635,588 

536 

0.1 

29.138 

88,896,684 

81.351.861 
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Cooperative  creameriea — Continued. 


Quantity  of  cheese  made 

in  the  cooperative 

creameries. 

Number  of  centrifuges  in  these  cream 

eries. 
power. 

Province. 

Steam. 

Hand  power. 

Other  ] 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

GToningen 

Ftmnds. 

348,560 
28,609,779 

P&unds. 

385,078 

22,664,583 

68,099 

31 
115 
45 
25 
42 
1 

34 
126 
62 
26 
53 
6 

17 
22 
73 
24 
41 

26 
26 

77 
27 
41 

Friesland 

1 

Drenthe 

Overiissel 

i" 

1 

Gelderland 

1 

Utrecht 

North  Holland 

7 

7 

6 

156 

187 

1 

South  Holland 

63,883 

102,788 

4 
11 
17 

2 

6 
10 
22 

2 

9 

5 

160 

Zeeland 

North  Brahand 

251,670 

227,429 

... 

Umbunr 

161 

1 

'■  —  '""^"•'W   •••■••••----•••- 

Total 

24,278,732 

28,282,927 

293 

346 

488 

530 

2 

8 

Cheese  factorien. 


Province. 

Number  of 

cheese 
factories. 

Milk  used. 

Qiumtity  of  cheese 
made. 

Quantity  of  butter 
made     in     the 
cheese  factories. 

1899. 

3 

64 

1 

2 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

Gronlmren 

7 
65 

1 
8 

Imp.  gals. 

185,222 

7,855,778 

20,000 

Imp.  gals. 

409,689 

9,226,244 

Pounds. 
171,085 
6,602,988 

Pounds. 
367,101 
7,880,453 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
4,039 

North  Holland 

South  Holland 

79,262 

113,951 

North  Brahand 

22,222            19,800 

22,000 

605 

638 

Total 

70 

76 

8,061,000 

9,668,155 

6,793,878 

8.269,664 

79,867 

118,628 

o  No  statistics. 


Cooperative  cheese  fajdorien. 


Province  where 
fdtnated. 

Number  of 
factories. 

Number  of 
cooperaton. 

Milk  used. 

Cheese  made. 

Butter  made  in 
the  cheese  fac- 
tories. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

^1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

Groniniren 

2 
88 

3 
48 

88 
411 

97 
485 

Imp.  gals. 
141,444 
4,704,911 

Imp.  gals. 
171, «» 
6,803,600 

Pounds. 

130,612 

3,979,023 

Potinds. 

157,216 

5,887,499 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

North  Holland 

37,906 

42,062 

Total 

40 

61 

499 

582 

4,846,865 

6,975,400 

4,109,635 

6,044,715 

37,906 

42,062 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  in  the  Netherlands 
was: 


Origin. 


Onf^nns 

In  creameries 

In  cheese  factories 

Totol 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

1899. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

Pounds. 
68,982,654 
62,831,540 
79,867 

Pounds. 
65.949.020 
54,807,086 
118,628 

Pounds. 
110,873,664 
86,033,487 
6,703,024 

Pounds. 
113,469.620 
44,240,035 
8,269.554 

121,843,961 

120,875,284 

158,700,175 

165,979,209 
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MUk  centrifuges  in  use  on  farms,  in  creameries,  and  facioiies. 


Province. 

Hand  pov 

ter. 

Animal  po 

wer. 
1900. 

Steam  power. 

Qas,  electricity,  or 
petroleum  mo- 
tor power. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Oroninflren .      . .           

29 

118 

88 

49 

83 

2 

80 

36 

134 

277 

426 

30 

116 

94 

69 

84 

6 

42 

33 

301 

396 

537 

48 

116 

91 

73 

83 

6 

46 

36 

430 

463 

727 

4 
4 

49 
181 
59 
67 
67 
15 
17 
30 
18 
24 
5 

61 
189 
63 
76 
72 
16 
26 
42 
16 
36 
6 

48 
210 
71 
78 
78 
17 
26 
47 
18 
39 
7 

Friesland 

3 

3 

1 

Drenthe 

Overljssel 

1 
3 

1 
8 

""'"i* 

1 

3 
6 

1 

3 

Geldevland 

3 

5 

6 

Utrecht 

North  Holland 

"ib 

2 
5 

2 
6 
6 
14 
1 

1 

South  Holland 

1 

Zeeland ... 

North  Braband 

4 
2 

6 
11 

1 

1 
1 

I 

Limborg 

2 

Total 

1,272 

1,696 

2,119 

33 

30 

37 

532 

690 

639 

12 

14 

14 

# 

COAL. 


The  production  of  the  five  principal  coal  mines  of  the  Netherlands, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 


Produc- 

Quantity 

tion. 

sold. 

7bn8.a 

Tcms.a 

108,807 

107,727 

103,367 

95,468 

96,144 

91,133 

100,776 

98,362 

109,278 

108,074 

126,616 

115,716 

Amount 
realized. 


9223,390.80 
220,666.00 
178,610.80 
177,771.60 
180,319.60 
200,272.80 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Produc- 

Quantity 

tion. 

Bold. 

ToiM.a 

T(WM.a 

vsn.i^ 

132,258 

160,145 

145,640 

150,398 

147,236 

212,972 

201,544 

830,226 

808,442 

Amount 
realized. 


9214,378.60 
244.274.40 
258,075.20 


a  Of  2, 200  pounds. 


Iniports  of  coal  into  the  Netherlands  were,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilograms 
(about  2,200  pounds): 


Period. 

• 

General 
import!!. 

For  con- 
sumption. 

1900 

7,714,966 
7,040,667 
3,908,906 

5,964,581 

1901 

6,282,269 
2,467,695 

First  half  1902 

And  at  Rotterdam: 


Period. 


1900 

1901 

First  half  1902 


General 
imports. 


1,172,813 
574,065 
193,021 


For  con- 
sumption. 


1,172,526 
561,734 
187,738 


The  exports  of  coal  were: 


Period. 

From  the 
Nether- 
lands. 

From  Rot- 
terdam. 

1900 

2,728,665 
2,037,838 
1,265,024 

691.497 

1901 

.380,754 
288.909 

First  half  1902 
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,       PATENT   RIGHTS,  ETC. 

There  are  are  no  patent  rights  in  the  Netherlands.  Information 
regarding  trade-marks,  commercial  licenses,  passports,  and  quarantine 
reflations  is  contained  in  my  report  in  Commercial  Relations,  1896-97, 
vol.  2,  while  information  as  to  postal  rates  is  given  in  the  same  report 
and  in  my  report  in  Conmiercial  Relations,  1899,  vol.  2. 

INDUSTRIES  AT   ROTTERDAM  IN  1901. 

Shipbuildirig. — The  shipbuilding  yards  kept  busy  in  1901  building 
vessels  contracted  for  while  freight  rates  were  still  favorable.  During 
the  present  year  shipbuilding,  however,  has  greatly  decreased,  owing 
to  the  large  surplus  of  ship's  room,  for  which  there  is  no  demand. 

Machinery, — ^Machinery  is  manufactured  for  use  in  the  Netherlands 
and  for  export  to  Germany,  Belgium,  England,  France,  and  the  Dutch 
colonies.  The  financial  results  of  the  several  factories  have  varied. 
The  depressed  condition  of  Rhine  navigation  influenced  the  machine 
shops  considerably,  and  less  machinery  than  usual  was  needed  in  this 
country. 

Drwing  hdis, — Driving  belts  are  exported  to  most  countries  except 
the  United  States.  The  manufacture  seems  profitable,  and  the  demand 
increases  with  the  ^rowin^  application  of  steam  and  electricitv. 

Fire  engines. — Fire  engines^ are  successfully  manufactured  nere  for 
use  in  the  Netherlands. 

Flour  mills, — The  flour  mills  grind  principally  to  supply  inland 
consumers.  Owing  to  the  competition  from  American  mills  and  the 
import  duties  levied  on  flour  in  several  countries,  the  industry'  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  paying  one. 

Butter  1713, — The  manufacture  of  butterine  is  a  very  important  indus- 
try in  this  citv.  The  factories  find  a  good  market  for  a  part  of  their 
product  in  tne  Netherlands,  but  they  manufacture  principally  for 
expoil  to  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  South  Africa,  the 
Dutch  colonies,  China,  and  Japan.  The  consumption  of  butterine 
augments  from  year  to  year,  but  financial  results  for  1901  were  not  as 
good  as  usual,  on  account  of  the  high  price  paid  for  the  raw  materials, 
which  are  mnncipally  imported  from  tne  United  States. 

6b(?oa.— The  cocoa  factories  supply  the  Netherlands  and  export  to 
most  European  countries,  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  South  America. 
Some  cbcoa  powder  is  also  exported  to  the  United  States.  Sales  in 
the  Netherlands  were  satisfactory,  but  the  exports  were  not.     Com- 

Eetition  is  continually  growing;  besides,  the  cocoa  beans  have  been 
igh  in  price,  and  costly  advertising  becomes  more  and  more  a  neces- 
sity for  those  manufacturers  who  desire  to  do  a  large  export  business. 
Cocoa  butter  commands  high  prices  and  is  largely  m  demand  abroad. 
This  has  led  some  manufacturers  to  prepare  large  quantities  of  cocoa 
powder  in  order  to  obtain  the  butter,  which  resulted  in  an  overpro- 
duction of  the  powder. 

Distilleries, — The  products  of  the  distilleries  are  exported  all  over 
the  world  and  also  supply  the  home  demand.  The  results  were  not  satis- 
factory in  1901.  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  purchased  less  than 
usual,  and  in  South  America,  the  political  situation  seems  to  have  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  consumption  of  ein.  Then  the  competition  of  whisky 
is  felt  more  and  more,  especially  abroad.     The  demand  for  Dutch 
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brandywine  in  Eurof^ean  countries  and  the  Dutch  Indies  increased 
somewhat.  For  the  yeast  trade,  1901  was  more  favorable,  owing  to 
better  prices;  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries  are,  however, 
decreasing. 

Breweries, — ^The  breweries  produce  for  home  consumption  and  export 
to  Belgium,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Dutch  and 
British  colonies. 

Preserved  goods, — ^The  preserved-goods  factories  work  for  home  con- 
sumption and  also  export,  especially  to  the  Dutch  colonies,  to  England, 
and  to  South  Africa.  The  results,  although  not  imsatisfactory,  were 
not  as  favorable  in  1901  as  in  1900,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of 
beef  and  pork  and  also  of  tin  and  tin  plate  for  canning  and  packing. 

Cigars. — Cigars  are  largely  manufactured  for  consumption  in  the 
Netherlands  and  for  export  all  over  the  world.  The  majority  of  the 
manufacturers  are  successful,  owing  to  the  very  low  import  duty  in 
this  country  on  raw  tobacco,  whicn  enables  them  to  compete  with 
their  product  in  foreign  markets.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  competition 
is  very  keen. 

Rice  mills, — The  rice-cleaning  mills  work  for  inland  consumption 
and  export  to  all  European  countries,  except  Russia  and  Spain,  and  to 
North  America  and  South  Africa.  The  results  in  1901,  were  not  very 
satisfactory,  owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  rice  arriving  from 
British  India,  which  made  the  percentage  of  waste  larger  than  usual. 

Cordials. — Cordials  are  exported  to  all  the  principal  ports  of  the 
world.  The  profits  for  the  manufacturers  were  smaller  than  in  former 
years,  on  account  of  the  increased  import  duties  in  some  of  the  con- 
suming countries. 

Bed  feathers, — The  bed-feather  factories  work  chiefly  for  consump- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  though  small  lots  are  exported  to  Gennany 
and  Switzerland.  During  the  first  half  of  1901,  bed  feathers  were  in 
good  demand,  but  later,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  raw  material, 
tnere  were  but  few  buvers. 

Chetnical  colors. — ^Tne  chemical  factories  sell  their  products  in  the 
Netherlands  and  export  to  Belgium,  Germany,  India,  America,  and 
Australia.  While  the  dullness  in  the  building  trade  influenced  sales 
in  this  country,  the  export  trade  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
Dutch  producte  seem  to  nave  a  good  reputation  abroad. 

Hats  and  caps. — Hats  and  caps  are  principally  manufactured  for  use 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  for  export  to  England.  The  results  are 
fairly  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers.  In  military  caps  and  lac- 
quered helmets,  tne  competition  with  German  factories  is  very  severe, 
the  Dutch  caps  being  of  somewhat  better  quality  and  make,  but  also 
somewhat  more  expensive. 

Carbonic  acid. — Carbonic  acid  is  manufactured  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  export  to  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  South  Africa,  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  with  moderate  results. 

White  Uad. — The  white-lead  works,  which  only  supply  the  Nether- 
lands, had  a  favorable  year.  The  demand  for  the  Dutch  white  lead  is 
on  the  increase. 

Fxinrltxire. — Furniture  is  principally  manufactured  for  use  in  the 
Netherlands;  some,  however,  is  exported  to  the  Dutch  colonies  and 
South  Africa.  Unlike  other  years,  none  was  exported  to  England  in 
1901. 

Carpets. — ^The  carpet  and  tapestr^^  works  chiefl}'  supply  the  Nether- 
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lands  market;  they  export  only  as  much  as  foreign  import  duties  will 
permit.     The  financial  results  for  the  year  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

Vijiegar, — Notwitlistanding  the  competition  of  vinegar  essences 
imported  from  abroad,  vinegar  is  successfully  manufactured  for  home 
consumption;  exportation  is  made  impracticable  by  heavy  import 
duties  levied  by  most  foreign  countries. 

Soap, — Soap  is  chiefly  manufactured  for  home  consumption,  but  the 
export  trade  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  gradually  growmg.  Results 
for  the  year  were  fair. 

Salt  works, — ^The  salt  works  produce  for  home  consumption  and  also 
export  to  Germany,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  England.  The  results 
were  middling,  considering  that  the  Dutch  salt  makers  have  to  compete 
with  the  German  syndicate,  which  charges  high  prices  in  Germany 
and  disposes  of  its  overproduction  by  selling  it  abroad  for  almost  any- 
thing it  will  bring. 

STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  AT  ROTTERDAM. 

On  December  31,  1901,  214  industrial  concerns  at  Rotterdam  had  in 
use  349  steam  boilers,  with  an  aggregate  heating  surface  of  14,292 
square  meters,  and  194  establishments  had  in  use  199  gas  motors, 
wnile  the  number  of  electric  motors  in  use  was  269,  with  an  aggregate 
horsepower  of   2,563. 

BRITISH  TRADE   IN   DUTCH   AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Importation  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  agricultural  produce  into  England,  together 

vnth  the  share  of  the  Netherlands  therein. 


1901. 


Fresh  beef  . . . 
Fresh  mutton 
Fresh  pork . , . 

Butter 

Butterine 

Cheese 


Total  imports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pounds. 

67,128.600 
396,904,200 

85,065,000 
407,808,000 
105,828,800 
284,556,800 


$5,878,000 
31,669,200 
8,234,800 
509,440,800 
12,312,000 
29,890,800 


Imports  from  the 
Netherlands. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

81,325,800 

92,958,400 

34,790,800 

3,415,200 

41,476.600 

3,843,200 

82,881,200 

7,255,200 

99,979.000 

11,498,800 

34,761,200 

3,585,600 

1900. 


Fresh  beef . . . 
Fresh  mutton 
Fresh  pork... 

Butter 

Butterine .... 
Cheese 


Total  imports. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

57,267,640 
873,213,600 

76,493,450 
371,686,760 
101,245,760 
298,298,550 


Value. 


$4,713,720 
28,039.516 
7,417,886 
83,762,074 
11,831,227 
32,896,922 


Imports*  from  the 
Netherlands. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

29,305,320 

36,445,200 

42,810,680 

31,108,550 

94,836,940 

36,069,870 


Value. 


92,710,622 
8,540,139 
3,965,868 
6,789,317 

11,016,835 
8,842,971 


FLAX. 


The  flax  market  was  rather  lively  in  1901.  Prices  were  not  as  high 
as  in  1900,  but  a  large  production  of  flaxseed,  a  by-product  of  the 
flax,  made  good  the  difi'erence.  The  demand  was  liveliest  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  prices  later  gradually  declining.  The  supplies 
on  the  market  were,  however,  readily  bought,  and  only  a  small  stock 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  the  producers.  The  arrivals  on  the  Rotter- 
dam market  varied  from  10,000  to  18,000  stone;  on  one  market  day, 
20,000  stone  was  reached.  At  the  end  of  1901,  prices  had  reached  the 
lowest  point. 

FLAXSEED. 

With  good  prospects  for  a  fine  crop,  the  market  in  1901  opened 
very  quietly  with  10  florins,  or  $4  per  hectoliter  (3.16  bushels)  for 
prime  quality.  Unfavorable  crop  reports  from  Russia  and  the  United 
States  and  a  rise  in  linseed-oil  prices  soon  brought  about  a  firmer  tone. 
Quotations  went  up  to  11  florins,  or  $4.40,  and  11.50  florins,  or  $4.60, 
and  varied  but  little  from  these  figures  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 
There  was  always  demand,  especially  from  the  oil  manufacturers,  and 
the  crop  was  almost  entirely  disposed  of.  There  was  a  steady  demand 
from  Ireland,  and  exports  of  sowing  seed  thither  were  somewhat 
larger  than  in  1900  ana  amounted  to:  To  Belfast  and  Dublin,  22  hogs- 
hesuis  and  1,901  bags;  via  Grangemouth,  2,262  bags;  via  Liverpool, 
6  hogsheads  and  2,(M9  bags;  via  Lieith,  128  bags;  total,  27  hogsheads 
and  14,340  bags. 

AFRICA  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  in  tons  (of  1,000  kilograms, 
or  about  2,205  pounds)  of  the  principal  articles  imported  at  Rotterdam 
from  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  and  sold  in  this  city: 


Articles. 


Wax 

Hides. 

Palm  nuts . . . 
Groundnuts  . 

Palm  oil 

Coffee 

Sesame  seed. 
India  rubber 


1901. 

1900. 

1889. 

1898. 

86 

57 

40 

45 

2 
3,514 

5 
2,051 

6 
3.855 

2,901 

96 

36 

109 

125 

948 

1,221 

982 

1,061 

141 

228 

271 

887 

1 

4 

19 

88 

334 

433 

240 

259 

1897. 


51 

4 

8,896 

48 

1,029 

660 

71 

278 


Considerable  quantities  of  gum  copal,  piassava,  cocoa,  ivory,  and 
bark  were  also  imported. 


CEREALS. 


Imports  by  sea  of  the  five  principal  cereals  at  RoUerdam. 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1M97 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Rye, 


Buthds. 
6,095,298 
8,787.017 
13.895,911 
15,794,191 
16,907,784 
16,889,026 
14.857.602 
13.622.202 
16, 7HK  830 
17,034.b76 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 
17.516,098 
18, 495,  .567 
22,131,211 
28.699,936 
32  124, 174 
34, 173, 976 
32,510.910 
27, 726, 210 
30. 162. 706 
40,796.486 


Barley 


Bushds. 

6,663.346 
11,231,149 
14,603,621 
12,475,240 
11,080.175 
11,505.664 
13.735,603 
11.522,704 

8,862,163 
10,835,448 


Corn. 


Bushelt. 

6,867.716 

9,159.596 

5.705.418 

4,604.634 

12,004,680 

13.940,254 

20,422,440 

20,663,616 

15,939,642 

11,814,066 


Oats. 


Buthds. 
1,410.060 
8.364,341 
11,978.012 
10,800,293 
18. 133. 627 
14,245.014 
10,948,115 
13,911.456 
18,475.790 
16,885  408 
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Import*  at  Amtlerdam  and  on  ih«  river  Zann. 


Ye«. 

Rye. 

Wh«l. 

B.rler. 

Com.            OaU. 

lit 

Buthtlt. 
1.716,810 

2,672,62* 
76^«3e 

1,1-"]'  i)«8 

v.-  *e 

II 

'78il36 
683,279 
730,707 

2.866,237 

3.088,  a» 

ItutheU. 

279,l«2 

aelMB 

Sappiy  at  Sotterdam  {etlimaled}  on  January  1. 


Ye.r. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

com. 

Ontii. 

BmH/U. 

•«. 

570.986 

B:a 

27,800 
M,M0 
70,  «0 
21S.000 
70^400 
us:  200 

86,47" 
60,090 
OS,  720 
W,6U 
63,474 
29,  KM 

2iB)oaa 

102.240 
68,160 

Biahfli. 

17( 

1 

Ml 
1 

i 

400 
MO 

1 

12; 

'280 

7X1 
120 

1«0 

Supply  at  Ajtuterdam  and  the  river  Zaan  on  January  1. 


Year. 

Rye. 

Wheal. 

Barley. 

Com. 

Oalii. 

630;il4 
1821328 

»ie;808 

BuiMi- 

4M,I2« 
300,872 
M0,»47 

S:S 

Bathtti. 

1 

i 

Siithelt. 
8.620 

BiuMt. 

2( 

077 

Importi  at  Rotterdam. 
WHEAT. 


Direct  from— 

1, 

m. 

.«.. 

1898- 

1897. 

^^'S-rii'".'^ :::: 

Bjuh 
8.487 

Hi. 
06b 
B02 
602 
129 

S 

BwAeUi. 

if:i 

2.902.679 
5,715,472 
l^7B5;090 

406,637 

6,(S;m 

846,  WH 
1S,27S,26« 
7: 644: 5*5 

Bwihdt. 

7,903,237 

65H,«I1 

8,»SS,92S 

10:84s!l76 

327:538 

'■SS 

'fSS 

North  Aiertm 

•■'S'S 

Varioiu  conntrleii  and  Indirect  IraporU- 

680,224 

801,806 

299,  KM 

80,162,706 

27,746.210 

32,610,388 

544 
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Imports  at  RoUerdam — Continued. 


RYE. 


Direct  f  rom— 


Archangel 

tit.  Petersburg 

Reval,  Pernaa,  etc 

Riga,  etc 

X^ibau,  VIndaii 

Pnuslau  Baltic  ports . . . 
Ruwian  Black  Sea  ports 

Turkey 

America 

Various  places 

Total 


1901. 


BusheU. 

67,784 

842,884 

809,996 

204,450 

514,097 

190,081 

10,606,292 

8,651,246 

146,033 

12,018 


17,034,876 


1900. 


BusheU. 
69,488 

2,601,241 
637,211 
174,916 
889,062 
132,401 

9,910,464 

2,042,244 
194,767 
137,087 


16,788,881 


1899. 


Bushels. 


1,866,849 

565,984 

568,540 

147.896 

32,802 

7,684,248 

1,915,466 

782.647 

168,270 


13,682,212 


1898. 


Bushels. 


1,924,327 

993,091 

317,029 

179,176 

149,867 

6.182,611 

2,580,856 

2,631.146 


14,857,602 


1897. 


Bushds. 


1,672,135 

601.842 

60,127 

83.837 

196.890 

8,608,498 

4,067.665 

1,642,631 

17,636 

16,740,578 


BARLEY. 


St.  Petersburg 

Pemau,  Reval,  etc 

Riga,  etc 

Libau,  Vindau 

Prussian  Baltic  ports. . . 
Russian  Black  Sea  ports 

Tu  rkey 

Flume..* 

America 

Various  places 

Total 


25,049 

336,881 

217,004 

66,178 

713,976 

6.340,158 

2,441,236 

292,577 

164,621 

238,868 


10,836,448 


48,308 

244,524 

169,292 

6,049 

329,980 

5,240.737 

1,081.444 

323,760 

1,269,736 

148,833 


8,862,168 


92,868 

826,208 

174,916 

116,469 

815,156 

7,872,080 

1,245,464 

684,144 

712,528 

98,464 


11,662,886 


76,680 
666,836 
160,122 

48,820 

154,723 

9,287,429 

8,073,590 

143,732 

197,068 

84,601 


18,738,601 


4,260 

891,920 

60,981 

88,569 

178,409 

7,046,892 

2,862,726 

138,460 

787,406 

62,057 


11,606,664 


CORN. 
[By  vessel.] 


New  York,  etc... 
New  Orleans,  etc 

Black  Sea 

South  America . . 
Various  places... 

Total 


6,021,596 
1,321,026 
2,942,728 
1,609,712 
19,000 


11,814,066 


10,682,777 

3,183,242 

1,366,884 

702,048 

116,190 


15,989,641 


18,586,917 

2,971,850 

2,507,092 

1,497,049 

50,609 


21,568,617 


16,087,181 

1,992,146 

2,606,817 

700,600 

186,746 


20,422,440 


10,888,906 

1,778,694 

1,610,681 

267,048 

64,922 


18,940,258 


OATS. 


Archangel 

Russian  Baltic  ports 

Prussian  Baltic  ports . . . 

Turkey 

Russian  Black  Sea  ports 

North  America 

Various  places 

Total 


868,831 
12,815,575 
819,416 
666,881 
1,706,046 
896,304 
122,868 


16,386,409 


291,128 
13,336,441 

690,887 

216,238 
2,166,560 
1, 608, 661 

176,875 


18,475,790 


42,430 
3,702,707 
1,604,004 
1,262,961 
2,017,280 
6,218,880 
163,754 


13,901,466 


82,729 

4,652,176 

98,379 

606,418 

409,045 

6,102,372 


10,948,114 


8,971,804 

83,228 

961,504 

1,598,848 

2,664,680 


14,244,014 


LINSEED. 


Northern  Russia 

Southern  Russia  and  the  Danube 

Prussian  Baltic  ports 

East  Indies 

North  America 

South  America 

Various  places 


Total 


22,408 

947,680 

46,412 


966,168 

2,666,991 

178,288 

4,746,897 


825,879 
1,951,386 

164,606 
42,941 

738,002 
2,068,997 

123,881 

6,416,142 


161,315 

2,461.630 

184,969 


848,950 

1,796,801 

18,682 

4,944,897 


806,424 

8,418,666 

71,668 


715,424 

267,358 

4,090 

4,776,614 


612,688 

6,262,400 

78.214 


286,174 
8,288 


6,192,714 
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Imports  of  buckwheat  and  buckwheat  grits  at  Rotterdam: 


Year. 


1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 


Buck- 

Buckwheat 

wheAt, 

grits. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

540,083 

166,332 

450,538 

238,049 

678,618 

225,091 

1,016.095 

11,161 

748,908 

82,473 

Quotations  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  several  cereals  were: 

Rye: 

SonthRuaeian $52. 00  to  $68. 00 

Danube 52. 00  to    60.00 

Wheat  (per  2,400  kilograms  =  5,280  pounds): 

American  reel  winter 78. 00  to   80. 00 

South  Russian 74. 00 

Danube 66.00to    72.00 


Barley  (per  2,000  kilograms  =  4,400  pounds) : 
Feeciing  barley. 
Distillers'  barley 56.00to    58.00 


[ing  barley 48. 80  to   52.00 


Com  (per  2,000  kilograms  =  4,400  pounds): 

American  mixed 

Odessa 

Cinquantine 

Oatfl  (per  100  kilograms  =  220  pounds): 

American 

Buckwheat  (per  2,100  kilograms  =  4,620  pounds): 

State 


57.60 
50.00 
54.00 

3.40 

68.00 


The  highest  and  lowest  quotations  for  the  several  cereals  during  the 
last  ten  years  were: 


RYE. 


[South  Russian,  per  2, 100  kilograms  (4,620  pounds).] 


Year. 

Lowest 
price. 

Highest 
price. 

Year. 

Lowe««t 
price. 

Highest 
price. 

1892 

954.00 
46.00 
84.00 
36.00 
36.00 

$102.00 
60.00 
60.00 
62.00 
52.00 

1897 

$38.50 
45.60 
54.00 
52.00 
48.00 

$60.  M) 

1883 

1898 

80.00 

1894 

1899 

60.00 

1H96 

1900 

62.00 

1886 

1901 

60.00 

« 

BARLEY. 
[From  Baltic  ports,  per  1,950  kilograms  (4,298  pounds).] 


1892. 
1H98. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


$54.00 

$94.00 

5-2.00 

58.00 

42.00 

46.00 

44.00 

46.00 

44.60 

52.00 

1897, 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


$46.00 
48.00 
54.00 
52.00 
54.00 


$52.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


FEED  BARLEY. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1893. 
1896. 


$40.00 
34.00 
28.00 
34.00 
34.00 


$6-1.00 
48.00 
40.00 
44.00 
46.00 


1897. 
1S98. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


$82.80 
38.00 
40.00 
47.20 
44.00 


»t6.00 

60.00 
52.00 
7«>.S0 
52. 00 
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WHEAT. 
[Zealand,  per  2,400  kilograms  (5,291  pounds).] 


Year. 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 


Lowest 
price. 


•74.00 
72.00 
5P.00 
70.00 
74.00 


Highest 
price. 


•128.00 
78.00 
82.00 
86.00 
92.00 


Year. 


AMERICAN  RED  WINTER. 


Lowest 
price. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


•72.00 
76.80 
70.00 
78.20 
80.00 


Highest 
price. 


•104.00 

140.00 

82.00 

94.00 

98.00 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


•68.00 

•100.00 

70.00 

80.00 

64.00 

66.00 

62.00 

80.00 

62.00 

86.00 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


•72.00 
72.00 
70.00 
66.00 


•00.00 
88.00 
80.00 
80.00 


BLACK  SEA. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 


•68.00 

•106.00 

60.00 

70.00 

40.00 

66.00 

44.00 

70.00 

64.00 

86.00 

1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


•68.00 
70.00 
66.00 
70.00 
66.00 


•96.00 

128.00 

74.00 

76.00 

76.00 


CORN. 
[American  Banter,  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).] 


1892 

•2.40 
2.20 
1.80 
1.80 
1.44 

•3.80 
2.80 
2.60 
2.66 
1.90 

1897 

•1.40 
L60 
1.90 
1.84 
2.04 

•2.12 

1898 

1898 

2.60 

1894 

1899 

2.20 

1896 

1900 

2.45 

1896 

1901 

8.12 

OATS. 
[Prime  Russian,  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).] 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


•8.00 

•3.80 

2.60 

3.20 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

3.60 

2.10 

8.10 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


•2.06 

2.56 

2.36 

2.30 

2.46 

•2.94 
2.90 
2.6p 
2.88 
8.24 


CEREALS  IN   1902. 


The  cereal  market  was  rather  quiet  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  even  special  inducements  failing  to  cause  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness. A  good  crop  was  expected  in  the  Netherlands,  and  from  Russia 
crop  reports  were  not  unfavorable.  The  Netherlands  crop,  however, 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  was  expected;  in  some 
provinces  wheat  and  rye  did  not  fully  ripen,  owing  to  the  unfavorable 
weather  in  July  and  August,  although  the  fields  looked  promising. 

Wheat. — Imports  were  about  20  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year; 
about  one-third  arrived  from  Odessa.  Quotations  did  not  fluctuate 
much,  the  nominal  value  being  from  170  florins,  or  $68,  to  175  florins, 
or  $70  per  2,400  kilograms  (about  6,280  pounds.)  Some  business  in 
wheat  in  stock  was  done  in  January,  but  in  February  and  March  there 
was  no  question  of  large  transactions;  in  April  prices  rose  somewhat 
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for  wheat  in  stock  or  soon  to  arrive,  which  improvement  continued 
during  May  and  June.  The  quality  of  hard  Kansas  wheat  shipped 
from  Gralveston  and  New  Orleans  was  found  satisfactory  and  not  mfe- 
rior  to  that  of  last  year;  the  red  winter  wheat  shipped  from  the 
northern  ports  of  the  United  States  was  also  of  good  quality,  but  not 
as  superior  as  last  year's  shipments;  sometimes  parcels  arrived  slightlv 
heated,  not  to  such  an  extent,  however,  that  the  grain  was  injured. 

Rye. — Rye  was  sold  cheap  in  Januarjr  by  those  having  stock  in  this 
market,  notwithstanding  that  higher  prices  had  to  be  paid  for  goods 
yet  to  be  shipped.  February  did  not  bring  any  change  in  quotations, 
but  prices  went  up  in  March  to  a  point  more  in  accoraance  with  offers 
from  abroad.  The  stock  in  the  Netherlands  gradually  decreased,  and 
even  parcels  already  sailing  found  buyers  for  consumption  on  arrival 
at  good  prices.  Quotations  ranged  from  130  florins  (^62)  to  145  flor- 
ins ($68)  per  2,100  kilograms  fabout 4,620  pounds.)  Importations  were 
about  one-third  smaller  than  last  year;  south  Russian  ports,  especially 
Odessa  and  Nicolajeff,  shipped  most;  a  few  lots  arrived  from  the 
United  Sates  and  also  a  few  lots  from  north  Russian  ports. 

Barley. — Barley  brought  good  prices  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year.  The  stock  on  hand  remained  rather  small  and  the  demand 
for  direct  delivery,  especially  for  the  better  qualities,  was  good.  Prices 
rose  from  120  florins  (|48)  to"  130  florins  ($52)  per  1,950  kilograms  (4,290 
pounds).  Importations  were  about  one-third  larger  than  fast  year  and 
large  quantities  arrived  from  Odessa,  Nicolajeff,  and  Novorossisk. 

Oats, — Quotations  did  not  fluctuate  much,  the  nominal  price  in  Janu- 
ary being  about  8.40  florins  (^.36)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  for 
St.  Petersburg  quality  and  practically  remaining  so  until  the  end  of 
June.  There  was  a  regular  trade  in  the  article.  The  stock  in  the 
Netherlands  was  generally  small  and  a  fair  demand  for  local  consump- 
tion kept  the  price  at  the  aforesaid  high  rate.  Offers  for  late  shipments 
bad  litfle  attention.  The  imports  were  about  25  per  cent  smaller  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1901.  The  principal  part  arrived  from  Odessa 
and  Nicolajeff,  but  shipments  were  also  made  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Libau. 

Com. — Owing  to  the  small  1901  crop,  American  mixed  was  generally 
dear.  In  March,  the  quotations  were  so  high  that  importing  was  con- 
sidered risky,  in  view  of  the  prices  at  which  other  kinds  of  corn  could 
be  had.  A  few  shipments  in  April  and  May  did  not  arrive  in  sound 
condition,  which  caused  a  drop  in  prices  for  local  stock,  as  owners,  fear- 
ing that  tne  goods  would  not  Keep,  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon 
as  practicable.  In  June,  offers  for  eventual  new-crop  shipments 
were  made  at  much  lower  quotations,  but  these  found  little  interest. 
The  American  mixed  is  the  favorite  corn  in  this  market  and  consumers 
desire  no  other  kind  to  replace  it,  even  if  it  is  high  in  price  as  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year.  Of  Roumanian  corn,  the  (quantities  imported 
in  January  to  meet  the  demand  for  consumption  m  the  Netherlands 
were  far  too  large,  and  only  low  pnces  could  be  realized.  Subse- 
quently the  market  recovered  and  large  transactions  took  place.  The 
Koumanian  corn  is  well  suited  to  baking  purposes.  Considerable 
business  was  also  done  in  Odessa  corn,  while  Turkish  and  La  Plata 
were  imported  to  replace  the  American  mixed.  A  few  lots  of  Odessa 
corn  arrived  slightlv  heated  in  April.  Importations  were  about  the 
same  as  in  1901.  Tne  biggest  quantities  were  received  from  Braila, 
Sulina,  and  also  from  Odessa.     Nominal  quotations  were  for  American 
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mixed  from  111.40  florins  (»44.56)  to  160  florins  («60).  In  1901  quota- 
tions  were  from  $43.20  to  $i4;  for  Roumanian  from  118  florins  ($47.20) 
to  120  florins  ($48)  per  2,000  kilograms  (4,400  pounds). 


PETROLEUM. 


The  competition  between  the  large  petroleum  companies,  which  sup- 
ply this  market  with  petroleum  for  consumption,  is  very  keen.  In  sev- 
eral Dutch  townSp  petroleum  prices  varied  in  accordance  with  sharpness 
of  local  competitioli.  Grenemly  speaking,  the  quotations  are  entirely 
ruled  by  the  American  Petroleum  Company,  German  American  Petro- 
leum Company,  and  the  Pure  Oil  Company.  Russian  petroleum  is  also 
trying  to  enter  this  market,  but  this  oil  has  been  principally  applied 
for  motors;  for  illuminating  purposes,  it  seems  hardly  fit  f Dr  this  cli- 
mate. The  specific  weight  is  aoout  3  per  cent  heavier  than  that  of 
American  oil. 

Petroleum  importers  endeavor  more  and  more  to  sell  direct  to  the 
consumers,  not  only  to  save  expenses  but  also  to  be  insured  of  regular 
custom,  which  can  not  so  easily  be  served  by  competitors. 

In  1901,  the  quotations  at  Rotterdam  were  steady  at  11.50  florins 
($4.60)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  for  consumption,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  until  the  ead  of  March,  when  a  graaual  decline 
in  prices  set  in,  bringing  them  down  to  9.10  florins  ($3.60)  in  the  mid- 
dle' of  May.  Then  a  Siarp  advance  followed;  prices  again  rose  to 
10.75  florins  ($4.30),  to  recede  to  10.60  florins  ($4.24)  in  the  second  half 
of  December. 

The  consumption  in  the  Netherlands,  in  barrels  of  150  kilograms  net 
(about  350  pounds),  was: 


Tear. 


1892 
1888 
1894 
1895 
1896 


BwrrelB. 


819,000 
86S,000 
902,000 
970,000 
970,000 


Year. 


1A97 
1886 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Barrels. 


1,020.000 
1,065,000 
1.060,000 
1,065,000 
1,080,000 


The  arrivals  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  were: 


Year. 


1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 


Rotterdam. 


Barrels. 
1,436,000 
1,522,000 
1,525,000 
1,871,000 
1.928,000 


Amster- 
dam. 


Barrds. 
488,000 
475,000 
520,000 
605,000 
500,000 


Year. 


1807 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Rotterdam. 


Barrds. 
1,857,000 
2,020,000 
2,010.000 
1,885.000 
2,205,000 


Amster- 
dam. 


Barrdt. 
655.  OOD 

680,000 
756.000 
719,000 
818,000 


OOFPEE. 


A  review  of  the  Netherlands  coffee  market  was  given  in  the  sup- 
plement to  my  last  annual  report;  I  add  thereto  the  following 
statistics: 
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ImporUaUms  of  coffee  into  ike  Netherlands, 


Year. 


For  the 

Dutch 

Trading  Co. 


1899 
1900 
1901 


Bales. 
164,400 
181,800 
104,500 


For  private 
firms. 


Bales. 
1,588,100 
1,453,800 
1,616,500 


Total. 


Bales. 
1,702,600 
1,584,600 
1,721,000 


The  coffee  imported  by  the  Dutch  Trading  Company  was  exclusively 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  while  that  imported  by  private  firms  came 
from  the  following  places: 


1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Java 

Bales. 

259,000 

14,000 

21,000 

2,700 

65,700 

1,200,200 

2,200 

Bales. 

408,300 

12,600 

14,500 

1.900 

59,900 

918,700 

700 

Bales. 

437,100 

6,700 

10,000 

4,900 

69,400 

919.100 

7,800 

G  entra 1 
America .. 

Haiti 

Various 

Total.. 

Bales. 

11,400 

100 

50,200 

Bales. 

10.500 

1.200 

86,000 

Bales. 

Padang  

Macassar 

Menado 

Africa 

Santos 

Venezuela  . . . 

12,700 

8,500 

78,400 

1,616,500 

1,468,800 

1,538,100 

Share  of  Rotterdam  in  the  private  arrivals  of  coffee. 


1901. 

1900. 

1890. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Java 

Bales. 
118,576 
1,897 

Bales. 
144,963 
2,720 

Bales. 

210,288 

410 

708 

58,763 

866,774 

C  entra 1 
America .. 
Various 

Total.. 

Bales. 

6,315 
10,500 

Bales. 

8,946 
11,800 

.  Bales. 

Padang  

MacasNar 

9,004 
86,300 

Africa 

Santos 

Venezuela ... 

50,516 

1.086,242 

2.000 

68,787 
816,040 

1,269,046 

1,037,256 

1,166,242 

Importations  of  coffee  by  private  persons  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 


The  Nether- 
lands. 


Bales. 
467,700 
432,300 
296,700 


Rotterdam. 


Bales. 
211,400 
147,700 
115,600 


Total  coffee  prodadion  of  the  world. 


Year. 


1891-92 

1892-98 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1896-96 

189&-97  ................ 


Bales. 


U,  868, 000 
11.288,000 
9,219,000 
11,636,000 
10,355,000 
18,605,000 


Year. 


1897-98 

1898-99 

189»-1900 

1900-1901 

Estimates  for  1901-2 
Estimates  for  1902-8 


Bales. 


16.178,000 
13,723,000 
14,062,000 
14,966,000 
19,343,000 
13,005,000 
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Arrivals  of  coffee  at  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  and  the  United  Slates. 


Yeax. 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 


Bales. 


11,878,500 
11,065,700 
11,047,800 
11,240,400 
11,969,700 


Year. 


1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Bales. 


18,877,000 
14,825,800 
15,139,900 
14,476,600 
16,205,300 


Quantities  of  coffee  thai  changed  hands  at  the  several  terminal  markets. 


Year! 

Havre. 

New  York. 

Hambuig. 

London. 

Rotter- 
dam. 

Amster- 
dam. 

Antwerp. 

Total. 

1901 

1900 

1899 

Bales. 

11,852,000 

10,071,500 

5,787,600 

Bales. 
8,551,400 
6,824,460 
4,712,000 

Bales. 
5,695,500 
5,804,000 
4,166,000 

Bales. 
8,518,750 
4,140,800 
2,179,600 

Bales. 
1.400.000 
1,114,000 

886,500 

Bales. 
1,431,000 
683,550 
486,100 

Bales. 
61,250 
18,350 
28,200 

Bales. 
32,009,900 
28,606,650 
17,690,900 

TEA. 

Quotations  for  good,  ordinary  China  congoa  were  0.49,  0.44,  0.51 
florin  (10.196,  10.176,  10.204)  per  half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds),  and 
those  for  good  ordinary  Java  leaf  0.28,  0.22,  0.30  florin  (10.112,  $0,088, 
$0.12). 

The  total  imports  of  China  tea  in  the  Netherlands  decreased  from 
68,0(X)  chests  (of  40  kilograms  or  88  pounds  net)  in  1900  to  62,000 
chests  in  1901.  Imports  of  Java  tea  increased  from  159,000  chests  to 
177,300  chests. 

The-  consumption  of  China  tea  in  the  Netherlands  increased  from 
35,300  to  36,400  chests.  Direct  imports  from  Java  of  Java  tea 
increased  from  41,900  to  47,400. 

The  aggregate  imports  of  Java  and  China  tea  increased  from  254,100 
to  260,800  chests.  The  aggregate  exports  decreased  from  133,900  to 
133,701  chests. 

RICE. 

Quotations  were  in  1901,  per  50  kilograms  (110  pounds)  for  uncleaned 
white  Java,  5. 75, 5. 50  florins  ($2. 30,  $2. 20) ;  for  uncleaned  white  Arracan, 
4.25,  3.75  florins  ($1.70,  $1.50). 

Arrivals  in  the  Netherlands  were,  in  1901,  1,822,000  bags;  in  1900, 
1,553,000  bags,  and  in  1899,  1,968,000  bags  of  90  kilograms  (about 
190  pounds),  of  which  there  arrived  from  Java  251,200,  211,300,  and 
353,^00  bags,  respectively. 

SFIGES. 

Prices  for  goods  in  bond  fluctuated  as  follows  in  1901 :  Nutmegs, 
Banda,  110  to  115  nuts  to  the  half  kilogram,  0.83,  0.56,  0.59  florins 
(equal  to  $0,332,  $0,224,  $0,236)  per  half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds);  mace, 
Banda  first  products,  0.95,  0.88,  0.92  florins  ($0.38,  $0,352,  $0,368)  per 
half  kilogram;  cloves,  Amboyna,  0.305  0.32,  0.31  florins  ($0,122, 
$0,128,  $0,124);  cloves,  Zanzibar,  0.23625,  0.24125,  0.1975,  0.235, 
0.225  florins  (*0.0945,  $0.0965,  $0,079,  $0,094,  $0.09;  pepper,  Lam- 
pong,  0.30i,  0.29875, 0.31875,  0.29875,  0.31875  florins  ($0.122, $0.1195, 
$0.1275,  $0.1195,  $0.1275). 
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The  importations  and  stocks  in  the  Netherlands,  first  and  second 
hand,  in  bond,  amounted  to,  in  tons  of  1,000 kilograms  (2,205  pounds): 


IMPORTS. 

Year 

Nutmeg!. 

Mace. 

Cloves. 

Pepper. 

1901 

907 
982 
719 

289 

261 
218 

090 
1,668 
2,909 

1,784 

1900 

2,048 

Ig99 

1,768 

STOCK  ON  DECEMBER  31. 


1901 
1900 
1899 


087 

186 

3,966 

1,011 

172 

4,834 

999 

104 

4,606 

2,266 
8,668 
4,972 


OOCX)A. 

s 

The  course  of  prices  for  prime  Java  kinds  was,  in  1901.  0.60,  0.44 
florins  ($0.24,  $0,176),  and  for  prime  Surinam  0.44, 0.36  flonns  ($0,176, 
$0.14)  per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pound). 

First  hand  sales  amounted  to  2,448  bags  of  Java,  109  Surinam,  and 
150  Trinidad  cocoa;  together,  2,707  bags  against  2,889  bags  in  1900 
and  2,705  bags  in  1899. 

SUGAR. 

With  few  exceptions,  sugar  (]^uotations  retrograded  in  1901,  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  overpr(Suction.  Beet-root  sugar  opened  the  year 
at  11  florins  ($4.40)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  and  closed  the  year 
with  little  demand  at  8.50  flonns  ($3.40).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  there  was  a  rise  in  prices  owing  to  the  reimposition  of  an  import 
duty  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  rise  was  soon  followed  by  a  continuous 
decline,  broken  only  by  a  short-lived  improvement  in  the  sunmier 
months. 

Cane-sugar  prices  for  Java  fell  from  7  florins  ($2.80)  for  Muscovada 
to  5.25  florins  ($2.10),  and  for  No.  15  from  7.375  florins  ($2.95)  to  5.50 
florins  ($2.20). 

Imports  in  the  Netherlands  for  consumption:  Tons. 

Raw  sugar 80,020 

Refined  sugar 11,240 

Exports: 

Raw  sugar 11,948 

Refined  sugar •. 261,608 

Stock  on  December  31,  1901  was: 

Raw  and  refined  sugar 142, 697 

TOBACCO. 

Sumatra. — Of  the  1900  crop  (sale  year  1901J,  there  were  sold  223,544 
packages  at  an  average  price  of  1.12  florins  (^.448)  per  one-half  kilo- 
gram (1.1  pound),  as  against  263,897  packages  of  the  1899  crop  (sale 
year  1900)  at  an  average  price  of  0.82  florins  ($0,328).  The  1900  crop 
was  40,000  packages  smaller  in  size  than  the  1899  crop,  but  the  value 
realized  for  the  1900  crop  amounted  to  $2,000,000  more. 

Java.— The  1900  crop  (sale  year  1901)  consisted  of  238,885  pack- 
ages as  against  370,897  packages  in  1899  (sales  year  1900). 
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The  leaf  tobacco  brought  an  average  price  of  0.375  florins  ($0.16) 
per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pound),  against  0.275  florins  ($0.11)  for  the 

1899  crop. 

The  scrub  tobacco  brought  0.21  florins  ($0,084),  against  0.146  florins 
($0.0726)  for  the  former  crop. 

The  average  selling  price  of  the  Java  leaf  and  scrub  tobacco  (there 
were  136,862  packages  of  leaf  and  102,033  packages  of  scrub  in  the 

1900  crop)  was  0.305  florins  ($0,122),  against  0.22  florins  ($0,088)  in 
the  year  oef ore,  which  indicates  that  just  as  with  Sumatra  tobacco, 
the  shrinkage  in  production  greatlv  influenced  the  selling  price. 

Dutch  Borneo. — Four  thousand  two  hundred  packages  arrived, 
against  7,688  packages  the  year  before.  The  average  price  realized 
was  0.426  florins  ($0.17)  agamst  $0,198  the  year  before. 

AMERICAN  TOBACCO  IN   1902. 

SeedUaf, — There  were  no  important  arrivals;  the  prices  asked  and 
realized  in  the  United  States  were  too  high  for  buyers  here. 

Cutting  tohaccoa. — ^Transactions  were  less  important  than  usual;  old 
crop  tobaccos  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  new  crop  arrivals  came 
in  sparingly.  Maryland  is  to-day  the  principal  tobacco  used  by  the 
Duteh  tobacco  manufacturers,  yet  owing  to*  high  prices  and  the  fact 
that  colors  do  not  entirely  answer  the  reauirements  of  the  manufac- 
turers, sales  were  limited.  Of  sunburn,  tnere  was  but  little  in  bright 
colors,  which  also  affected  the  sale.  Very  little  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Burlev  tobacco  arrived  in  this  market;  it  seems  ftiat  considerable 
tobacco  wnich  was  formerly  exported  from  the  United  States  is  now 
used  there.  Owing  to  the  small  arrivals,  prices  were  brought  to  too 
high  a  level  for  this  market,  which  prevented  large  transactions.  Of 
Kentucky  lugs,  the  same  may  be  said. 

MARGARINE,  NEUTRAL  LARD,  COTTON-SEED  OIL,  ETC. 

As  all  articles  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  butterine  rose 
in  price,  1901  was  a  profitable  year  to  the  dealers  in  and  importers  of 
crude  butterine  materials.  Not  so,  however,  for  the  manufacturers  of 
butterine,  as  competition  prevented  prices  from  keeping  pace  with 
those  of  raw  materials,  and  attempts  of  butterine  manufacturers  to 
unite,  in  order  to  force  up  prices,  failed.  For  the  manufacturers,  the 
year  was  a  poor  one.  In  western  and  southern  Germany,  several  small 
butterine  factories  closed,  which  will  to  some  extent  be  felt  in  this 
market,  as  those  factories  were  supplied  from  Rotterdam  with  the 
American  commodities. 

Imports  of  oleo  and  lard  were  much  smaller  in  1901  than  in  1900, 
viz,  20,000  tierces  of  oleo  and  28  tierces  of  neutral  lard  less. 

A  dry  summer,  with  high  butter  prices  and  high  neutral  lard  quota- 
tions, caused  a  great  demand  for  margarine.  Everything  cooperated 
to  enhance  the  prices  of  the  raw  butterine  materials,  and  in  the  middle 
of  September  neutral  lard  was  worth  as  much  as  76  florins  ($30.40) 
per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  while  fine  oleo  was  quoted  as  high  as 
69  florins  ($27.60)  in  October.  Then  the  reaction  set  in;  lard  prices 
went  down  in  the  United  States  and  shippers  gradually  lowered  their 
quotations  for  oleo  to  60  florins  ($24)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds); 
for  neutral  lard,  to  62  to  61  florins  ($24.80  to  $24.40),  and  for  back-fat 
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neutral  lard,  to  55  to  54  florins  ($22  to  $21.60).  The  decline,  however, 
was  but  temporary-  fine  oleo  again  rose  to  68  to  64  florins  ($25.20  to 
$25.60);  neutral  lard,  fresh  an-ivals,  to  68  to  70  florins  ($27.20  to  $28); 
back-fat  neutral  lard,  to  68  to  65  florins  ($25.20  to  $26). 

The  consumption  of  oleo  stock  and  of  cotton-seed  oil  was  very  large, 
owin^to  the  high  prices  asked  for  the  other  ingredients  of  butterine. 
The  United  States  supplied  the  larger  part  of  the  butterine  materials, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  oleo  were  also  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria-Hungaiy,  and  Australia. 

SUUiglics  of  margarine  (oleo). 


FInt-lumd  flopply  American,  on  Dee.  JBl, 
tierces 

Total  stock  on  Dec.  81 tierces. 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  (oleo 
stock  included) tierces. 

Price  for  prime,  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds): 

Highest dollars. 

Lowest do... 

Average do . . . 


1901. 

IMO. 

1890. 

1898. 

7,600 
20,670 

5,410 
22,600 

2,477 
10,000 

770 
6.800 

2S5,09e 

207,800 

245,891 

261,860 

27.60 

24.00 

26.40 

18.80 

16.80 
21.40 

16.00 
18.80 

16.80 
10.40 

14.00 
14.80 

1807. 


2,140 
8,600 

222,665 


1896. 


19.20 

12.80 
15.20 


2,860 
12,800 

204,620 


I 


22.00 
to 
22.40 
10.20 
14.00 


Neutral  lard. 


Total  supply  on  Dec.  81 tierces. . 

Flnt  hand do 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States. .  .do 

Price  for  prime: 

Highest dollars. . 

Lowest do 

Average do 


1901. 


8,910 

720 

114,000 


80.80 

19.20 
22.00 


1900. 


1,600 

210 

142,000 


I 


20.40 

to 
20.80 
17.60 
18.70 


1809. 


4,000 

679 

185,000 


21.60 

to 
20.00 
14.80 
16.10 


1896. 


2,600 

800 

168,260 


16.40 

13.60 
15.10 


1897. 


8,000 

200 

148,200 


I 


14.80 

to 
15.20 
11.20 
12.80 


1896. 


2.800 

150 

82,900 


17.20 

to 

17.60 

9.60 

18.40 


Cottonseed  oil. — ^The  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  increases  from  year  to 
year,  for  the  manufacture  of  butterine,  for  table  use,  and  especially 
for  soap  making.  Quotations  were,  in  January,  28  florins  ($11.20)  for 
prime  summer  yellow,  and  29.50  florins  ($11.80)  for  choice  butter  oil. 
tlontracts  for  the  new  crop  were  already  made  in  the  middle  of  July 
at  a  starting  price  of  28  florins  ($11.20)  for  choice  butter  oil  delivery, 
October  to  December.  A  little  later,  prices  rose  to  30  florins  ($12),  in 
August  to  82  florins  ($12.80),  and  in  September  to  32.50  and  33  florins 
($13  and  $13.20);  but  in  October  a  decline  set  in,  and  in  the  middle  of 
November  large  parcels  were  disposed  of  at  29  florins  ($11.60).  The 
rise  in  other  fats,  nowever,  led  to  a  new  rise  in  cotton-seed  oil,  so  that 
in  December  32.50  florins  ($13)  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  34  florins 
($13.60)  was  paid. 

Imports  for  consumption  amounted  to  18,851  tons,  against  16,915 
tons  in  1900,  while  large  quantities  were  imported  for  exportation. 
The  article  becomes  more  and  more  important  in  the  Rotterdam  mar- 
ket, which  is  the  greatest  market  for  this  commodity. 

Arachides  ^V.-^he  trade  was  lively  in  1901.     Prices  rose  in  sym- 
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pathy  with  those  for  other  fats.     Prime  quality  rose  from  43  florins 
($17.20)  to  47  florins  ($18.80),  and  inferior  grades  proportionally. 

Sesame  oil. — ^This  is  in  ^ood  demand,  but  there  are  lew  offers,  owing 
to  the  sesame  crop  failure  m  most  producing  countries.  Prices  ranged 
from  38  to  46  florins  ($15.20  to  $18.40). 

CLEG  AND   NEUTRAL  LARD  UN    1902. 

Arrivals  of  both  oleo  and  neutral  lard  show  a  material  shortage  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  (January  1-June  30)  of  1901. 

Arrivals  were:  Of  oleo,  79,500  tierces,  against  108,000  in  1901  and 
114,000  in  1900;  of  neutral  lard,  56,000  tierces,  against  71,000  in  1901 
and  97,000  in  1900. 

Quotations  for  olio  were,  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds): 

January:  64  florins  ($25.60). 

February:  64,  62,  58,  and  57  florins  ($25.60,  $24.80,  $23.20,  and 
$22.80). 

.March:  58,  60,  and  61  florins  ($23.20,  $24,  and  $24.40). 

April:  61,  63,  64.50.  65,  m,  68,  69,  and  70  florins  ($24.40,  $25.20, 
$25.80,  $26,  $26.40,  $27.20,  $27.60,  and  $28). 

May:  70  florins  ($28). 

June:  70,  71,  70,  and  68  florins  ($28,  $28.40,  $28,  and  $27.20). 

Quotations  for  neutral  lard  were: 

January:  68,  66.50,  67,  65,  64,  61,  and  60  florins  ($27.20,  $26.60, 
$26.80,  $26,  $25.60,  $24.40,  and  $24). 

February:  59  and  57  florins  ($23.60  and  $22.80). 

March:  56,  57,  58,  59.25,  59.50,  60,  61,  and  62  florins  ($22.40,  $22.80, 
$23.20,  $23.70,  $23.80,  $24,  $24.40,  and  $24.80). 

April:  62,  63,  64,  65,  66.75,  67.50,  and  68  florins  ($24.80,  $25.20, 
$25.60,  $26,  $26.70,  $27,  and  $27.20). 

May:  68,  67,  and  66  florins  ($27.20,  $26.80,  and  $26.40). 

June:  65,  65.50,  and  66.75  florins  ($26,  $26.20,  and  $26.70). 

The  scarcity  of  fat  cattle  and  hogs  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  last  year's  com  crop,  caused  the  production  of  oleo 
and  lard  there  to  decrease  materially,  which  resulted  in  the  high  prices 
quoted. 

While  in  the  United  States,  cattle  and  hogs  were  short  of  fat,  the 
reverse  was  the  case  in  Europe.  Generally,  the  cattle  were  very  sleek, 
and  the  butterine  manufacturers  in  the  Netherlands  were  to  a  great 
extent  enabled  to  draw  supplies  from  France,  Austria.  Great  Bntain, 
and  Germany.  The  demand  for  oleo  was  ffood,  partly  owing  to  the 
high  quotations  ruling  for  steam  lard,  and  had  Europe  not  been  able 
to  fill  the  gap  in  the  American  supplies,  the  butterine  manufacturers 
here  would  have  been  very  short.  In  fact,  if  the  supplies  from  Euro- 
pean sources  had  not  been  so  plentiful,  both  lard  and  oleo  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  up  to  90  or  100  florins  ($36  or  $40), 

The  cooperation  of  most  of  the  large  packers  of  oleo  and  lard  in  the 
United  States  is  also  much  felt  in  this  market,  as  it  has  given  great 
strength  to  American  prices. 

As  crops  promise  to  be  favorable  in  the  United  States  this  season, 
the  exports  of  fat  stuffs  hence  will  very  likely  increase.  It  will  take 
some  time,  however,  before  the  stock  of  cattle  in  the  United  States 
will  be  up  to  its  old  height,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  oleo  prices 
will  not  decline  much  until  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
increased  to  their  usual  quantities. 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

The  following  information  is  gleaned  from  the  annual  hide  and  skin 
circular  of  the  Hide,  Skin  and  leather  Company  (Koelit). 

The  trade  in  Dutch  hides  with  the  United  States  was  limited,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  better  purchases  could  be  made  in  other  markets. 
While  United  States  importers  were  buying  prices  were  stead}^,  but 
as  soon  as  they  stopped  Quotations  dropped.  This  effected  a  depres- 
sion of  the  trade,  especially  in  South  .Ajnerica,  and  the  Netherlands 
market  followed.     Quotations  went  down  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Java  ox  and  cow  hides  were  not  in  demand  as  much  as  usual.  In 
1900,  these  hides  were  bought  as  a  substitute  for  calf  and  kid  leather, 
but  purchasers  now  have  found  better  and  cheaper  material  in  their 
own  neighborhood.  The  unfavorable  conditions  in  Germany  greatly 
affected  the  German  leather  trade;  there  were  some  failures,  and  the 
German  industry  purchased  little  in  the  Dutch  market.  The  stock  on 
hand  in  the  be^nning  of  1901  was  already  large,  but  in  midsummer, 
first  and  second  hand  stock  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  200,000 
pieces.  Owners  held  up  their  prices  as  long  as  poasible,  but  when  the 
conditions  in  Germany  became  well  understood,  they  manifested  a 
willingness  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than 
former  rates.  At  the  reduced  prices  there  was  again  considerable 
interest,  and  the  heavy  stock  was,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  reduced  to  a 
normal  figure. 

Prices  of  leather  were  rather  steady  and,  though  showing  an  upward 
tendency,  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  the  raw  material 
than  thev  had  been  in  late  years.  Tanners  were  often  able  to  profit 
by  the  cneapness  of  rawhides. 

England  was,  during  the  whole  of  1901,  a  buyer  of  heavv  hides  for 
sole  and  harness  leather,  and  paid  good  prices,  which  favorably  affected 
the  Dutch  ox  and  bull  bides.  The  lowest  quotations  for  this  kind  in 
the  spring  were  10  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

JaA)a  ox  and  cow  hides. — The  demand  increased  for  prime  transparent 
hides,  especially  for  belting  leather  and  laces,  partly  for  chrome  tan- 
ning. After  these  kinds  had  been  selected,  however,  the  remainder 
did  not  sell  so  easily.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  good  demand 
for  inferior  qualities  for  technical  purposes,  of  which  there  was  only 
a  small  stock.     Quotations  had  an  upward  tendency. 

Light  qualities  for  sandals  found  ready  sale  for  the  Orient. 

East  Indian  buffalo  hides. — Singapores,  Saigons,  and  Rangoons  were 
mostly  imported  for  the  local  manufacture  of  leather  for  technical 
purposes. 

JEast  Indian  ox  and  cow  hides. — ^The  imports  were  14,300  pieces, 
against  27.698  pieces  in  1900. 

Venezueia  aiia  West  Indian  hides, — Imports  were  6,092  pieces,  against 
10,243  pieces  in  1900.  Importations  depend  entirely  upon  the  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  as  only  those  hides  are  imported  here 
that  are  not  wanted  by  the  Americans,  principally  second  quality. 

Java  horsehides. — Importations  were  small. 

Java  goatskins. — The  demand  was  strong  the  whole  year,  both  from 
Europe  and  from  the  United  States.  Prices  were  steady,  the  produc- 
tion not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  importations 
of  Cape  and  Cnina  goatskins  having  been  reduced,  owing  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  these  countries.     The  importations  of  East  Indian  goatskins 
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were  less,  owinff  to  last  year's  famine.  In  midsummer,  speculation 
commenced  ana  prices  reached  an  unknown  height.  The  reaction, 
however,  came  wnen  holders  became  convinced  that  prices  had  been 
pushed  too  high.  The  large  consumers  then  reduced  their  manufac- 
ture and,  consequently,  their  orders.  At  the  end  of  1901,  quotations 
were  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Java  bastard  goatskins  remained  almost  unaltered  in  value.  The 
quality  being  inferior  to  that  of  goatskins  and  the  treatment  less 
careful,  the  sale  is  generallv  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

Java  deerskins  would  find  a  good  market  at  sound  prices,  if  lots  sent 
were  of  one  quality  and  not  mixed  with  '^seconds,"  '^thirds,"  and 
"rejections." 

Ooatakms  from  other  countries. — ^The  imports  were  only  14,600 
skins. 

Java  lizard  and  snake  skms, — Although  this  article  is  not  at  present 
as  fashionable  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  it  still  maintains  its  position 
on  the  market.  The  demand  was  mostly  for  prime  selected  skins,  in 
large  and  medium  size,  and  good  prices  were  paid. 

Suffah  hides. — The  trade  was  small. 

Salted  Dutch  hides  and  skins. — The  slaughter  of  these  hides,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  improves  from  year  to  year,  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  a  Dutch  hide  can  compete  rully,  both  in  slaughter  and  salting, 
with  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  import  of  hides  in  the  Netherlands  was: 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Number. 


826,800 
354,100 
356,800 
880.500 
444,700 
497.800 
491, 100 
506,400 
385.600 
490,700 
460,100 
472,700 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
18<)3 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Number. 


481.800 
583,200 
490,700 
600.600 
546,000 
491,200 
626,800 
549.400 
545.200 
649,800 
631.400 
707,700 


The  import  of  skins  was: 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Number. 


147,000 
168,700 
110.400 
142.000 
138.000 
166,000 
280,000 
549,000 


Year. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Number. 


611,600 
619.500 
665,800 
710,000 
772,500 
849.900 
879  40U 
858.500 
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ImporU  into  the  Netherlands. 


Description. 


Dry  Java  and  Samatra  ox  and  cow  hides 

Dry  Java  buffalo  bides 

Dry  East  Indian  ox  and  oow  hides 

Dry  East  Indian  buffalo  hides 

Dry  Buenos  Ayres  hides 

Baited  Buenos  Ayres  hides 

African  hides 

Venezuela  and  West  Indian  hides 

Java  horsehides 

Java  goatnkina  (about) 

Java  bastard  goatskins  (about) 

Java  deerskins  (about) 

Arabian  goat  and  sheep  skins  (about) 

Capeeoat  and  sheep  skins 

GoatsKins  of  other  countries  (about) 

Java  lizard  and  snake  skins  (about) 

Buffalo  horns  (about) 


Description. 


Dry  Java  and  Snmatia  ox  and  cow  hides. 

Dry  Java  buffalo  hides 

Dry  East  Indian  ox  and  cow  hides , 

Dry  East  Indian  buffalo  hides 

Dry  Buenos  Ayres  hides 

Salted  Buenos  Ayres  hides 

China  hides 

Australian  hides 

African  h ides 

Venezuela  and  West  Indian  hides 

Java  hoTsehides 

Java  goatskins  (about) 

Java  bastard  goatskins  (about) 

Java  deerskins  (about) 

Arabian  goat  and  sheep  skins  (about) 

Cape  eoat  and  sheep  skins 

Goatskins  of  other  countries  (about) 

Java  lizard  and  snake  skins  (about) 

BuffUo  horns  (about) 

Italian  salted  horsehides 


1892. 


Pieces. 
299,300 
164,300 
6,700 


8,400 
3,600 
7,900 


600 

219,000 

10,000 
6,000 


45,000 
15,000 


1898. 


Pieca. 

302,800 

155,100 


12,900 

21,700 

8,900 

2,400 

1,000 

438,000 

11,000 
14,0U0 


86,000 
25,000 


1894. 


Pieces. 

304,100 

190,500 

1,260 

13,000 

17,600 

11,100 

2,300 

6,600 

700 

392,000 

23,000 

12, 100 

21,300 

27,500 

55,000 

80,600 

18,000 


1896. 


1897. 


Pieces. 

310,686 

185,952 

8.186 

25,400 


11,925 


1,797 

4,442 

1,024 

665,900 

21,000 

9,200 

11,300 

14.600 

46,000 

42,000 

48.000 


1898. 


Pieces. 

282,793 

202,749 

6,505 

24,879 

5,568 

18,812 


2,177 

6,558 

1,169 

672,000 

3.000 

18,100 

6,300 

10,600 

30,600 

88,000 

45,000 


1899. 


Pieces. 

324,112 

263,751 

3.889 

46,000 

1,168 

2,301 


1,224 

5,586 

1,266 

787,700 

7,500 

6,600 

1,200 

16,600 

28,600 

55,200 

36,000 


Pieces, 

280,100 

183,200 

1,150 

16,700 

2.800 

3,800 

1,520 

350 

1,600 

601,000 

38,500 

8,800 

16,200 

8,300 

98.000 

48.700 

27,000 


1900. 


Pieces. 

299,214 

237,914 

27,598 

47,998 


2,000 


1,508 

10,248 

966 

739,000 

24,500 

25,800 

8,400 

2,700 
19,600 
64,400 
32,000 

8,876 


1896. 


Pieces. 

275,800 

203,400 

9,300 

17,600 

1,600 

10,100 

1,750 

6,400 

1,400 

496,900 

29,600 

15,300 

8,300 

12,700 

56,500 

47,600 

26,000 


1901. 


Pieces. 

321.559 

276,412 

14,300 

65,669 

4,800 

1,000 

12,  MO 

4,600 

738 

6,092 

820 

706,000 

61,600 

18,700 

8,100 

2,800 

14,600 

50,700 

34,000 

2,675 


Stock  in  the  Netherlands,  January  1. 


Description. 


Dry  Java,  Atiih  and  Sumatra  ox  and  cow  hides. 

Dry  Java  buffalo  hides 

Dry  East  Indian  ox  and  cow  hides 

Dry  Singapore  buffalo  hides 

Dry  Buenos  Ayres  hides : 

Salted  Buenos  Ayres  hides 

African  hides .' 

Venezuela  and  Surinam  hides 

Java  horsehides 

Java  goatskins  (about) 

Java  bastard  skins  (about) 

Java  deerskins 

Arabian  goat  and  sheep  skins 

Goatskins  of  other  conn  tries 

Java  lizard  and  snake  skins. 

Buffalo  horns 


1893. 


Pieces. 
45,960 
20,520 


4,130 
'2*776' 


} 


90 

17,000 

2.600 
1»600 


2,000 
6,200 


1894. 


Pieces. 
70,750 
14,100 


6,800 

4,600 

1,340 

600 

300 

210,000 

4,000 
6,000 


24,000 
4,600 


{ 


1896. 


Pieces, 

103,000 

24,700 

350 

2,500 

10,697 

400 

325 

715 

360 

6,200 

23,100 

3.500 


18,000 

13,700 

2,000 


1896. 


Pieces. 

35,400 

24,000 

460 

2,800 

1,165 

1,300 

320 


428 

20,900 

7,600 

860 


14,800 
26,600 


1897. 


Pieces. 

20,800 

26,200 

670 

1,800 

666 

687 

886 

"iisoo 

6,200 

7,500 

5,000 

12,900 

80,000 
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Slock  in  the  Netherlands  January  2 — Continued. 


Description. 


Dry  Java,  Atjih  and  Sumatra  ox  and  cow  bidee  . . 

Dry  Java  buffalo  hides 

Dry  East  Indian  ox  and  cow  bides , 

Dry  Singapore  buffalo  bides 

Drv  Buenos  Ayres  bides 

Salted  Buenos  Ayres  bides 

China  bides , 

Australian  bides 

Afirican  bides 

Venezuela  and  Surinam  bides 

Java  borsebides 

Java  goatskins  (about) 

Java  bastard  skins  (about) 

Java  deerskins 

Arabian  goat  and  sheep  skins 

Qoatskins  of  other  countries 

Java  lizard  and  snake  skins 

Buffalo  boms 


loB6« 


Pieces. 

27,700 

21,090 

8,976 

2,500 


2,144 


} 


822 
62 

114,200 

6,600 

6,000 

16,000 

40,000 


1899. 


Pieces. 
42,488 
81,686 
4,688 
7,800 
4,370 
6,860 


440 

1,960 

122 

64,200 

1,600 

8,000 

11,000 

60,000 

17.929 


1900. 


Pieces. 

18,268 

17,980 

1.625 

6,210 

988 


{ 


641 

860 

42,600 

1,120 

1,140 

5,100 

26,400 

86,000 

16,000 


1901. 


Pieces. 

23,468 

10,866 

1,816 

6,806 

800 


116 

786 

180 

19,150 


160 

4,200 

20,800 

86,400 

7,200 


1902. 


Pieces. 

54,925 

20,663 

3,200 

7,800 

1,617 


3,600 
600 


47 

845 

153,000 

21,000 

2,900 

600 

12,000 

27,000 

16.000 


Quotaliona  for  hides  and  skins  on  January  1,  1909,  per  one-half  kilogram  {1,1  pounds). 


Description. 


JAVA  ox  AND  cow  HIDK. 


Batavia 

Samarang: 

Shaved 

Do 

Do 

Unsbaved 

Soerabaya 

Do 

Tjilatjap 

Padang  ox  and  cow  hides 

Do 

Macassar  cow  bides 

Singapore: 

Best 

Second 


JAVA  BUFFALO  HIDBB. 

Batavia: 

Best,  shaved 

Do 

Do 

Second,  shaved 

Unsbaved , 

Samarang: 

Best,  shaved 

Do 

Do 

Soerabaya: 

Best,  shaved 

Second  and  unsbaved , 

Tjilatjap 

Padang  buffalo  hides 

Macassar 

Sin^pore: 

Best 


Second 

Other  Java  bides: 

Horsebides 

Deerskins 

Goatskins 

Bastard  sheepskins 
Lizard  and  snake  skins 


BUPPAIiO  HORNB. 


Builalo  boms 


SALTKD  DUTCH  HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

Cowhides: 

Vachets 

Town  slaughtered 

Do 


KHos.<t 
7   to  9 


to   3 
to  6 


2 
4 

6 

6 

2 

6 

3   to   6 

3  to  6 
to  7 
to   9 


to 
to 
to 
to 


6 
5 


3   to   9 
3   to   9 


14  to  18 

9  to  14 

6  to   9 

7  to  18 

8  to  13 

12  to  17 

9  to  12 
6  to   9 

8  to  16 

8  to  16 

8  to  12 

8  to  12 

10  to  16 

10  to  15 

10  to  15 

3  to   4 
Uto   2* 


Prices  quoted  per 
kilo. 


10.20  to  10.206 


.278  to 
.266  to 
.216  to 
.18  to 
.272  to 
.212  to 
.20  to 
.18  to 
.168  to 
.14   to 


.174  to 
.18  to 
.188  to 
.148  to 
.128  to 

.168  to 
.18  to 
.188  to 

.16  to 
.12  to 
.14  to 
.10  to 
.06  to 

.10610 
.06  to 


.28 

.254 

.224 

.188 

.28 

.22 

.206 

.188 

.188 

.16 


.14   to     .16 
.106  to     .128 


.18 

.184 

.192 

.162 

.182 

.172 
.184 
.192 

.18 
.14 
.16 
.12 
.10 

.120 
.10 


.128  to 

.148 

.14  to 

.16 

6.48  to 

.56 

6.20  to 

.24 

6.20  to 

.40 

<f7.20   to   7.60 


28 

to  80 

.096  to 

.10 

30 

to  82 

.068  to 

.092 

28 

to  80 

.068  to 

•092 

al  kilo=2.046  pounds. 


6  Per  hide  or  skin. 


oper  50  kilograms  (110  pounds.) 
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Quotations  for  hides  and  skins  on  January  i,  190!^,  per  one-half  kilogram  {1.1  pounds) — 

Continued. 


DeBcription. 


SALTRD  D1TTCH  HIDB8  AND  SKINS— COnUnued. 


Cowhides— Continued. 

Country  slaughtered 

Do 

Oxhides: 

Town  slauffhteted 

Do 

Bnllhldes: 

Town  slaughtered 

Do 

Vealskins 

Without  shanks 

Without  heads  and  shanks 

Calfskins 

Horsehldes 


KUoa. 
24   to26 
16   to  18 


29 


to  36 
to  80 


86   to87 

82   to88 

9   to  10 

9 

8 

SitO    4i 


Prices  quoted  per 
kilo. 


10. 084  to  10. 068 
.088to     .092 


.10   to 
.092  to 

.084  to 
.08  to 
.112  to 
.182  to 
.148  to 
.132  to 
04.00   to 


.104 
•  09o 

.068 
.084 
.116 
.136 
.162 
.136 
4.400 


a  Per  hide  or  skin. 


Limed  pickerbends. 
[Prices  are  per  pound,  delivered  in  England.] 


Description. 


Batavia: 

Prime,  transparent. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Java: 

Prime, unshaved  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Batavia: 

Second,  transparent 

Do 

Java: 

Second,  nnshaved . . . 

Do 

Singapore.* 

Prime 

Second 

Rejections 

Hide  pieces 

Hide  cuttings 


Average 
weight. 


Pounds. 

20  to  22 

16  to  17 

10  to  12 

6to  7 

20  to  22 

16  to  17 

10  to  12 
6to   7 

17  to  18 
12  to  14 

17  to  18 
12  to  14 

11  to  12 
10  to  12 
10  to  12 


Prices  quoted 

(sterling). 


XTRCC. 


8 
8i 

6i 

n 

61 
61 

51 
61 

6i 

5 

4i 

64 
3i 


INDIGO. 


The  imports  of  Java  indigo  were: 


Year. 


1802 
1803 
1894 
1895 
1896 


At  Rotter- 

At Amster- 

dam. 

dam. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

8,544 

4,078 

8,048 

8,662 

2,077 

2,862 

2.267 

2,925 

2,603 

3,896 

Year. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


At  Rotter- 
dam. 


At  Amster- 
dam. 


Chests. 
6,180 
6,660 
2,292 
1,688 
1.681 


For  those  engaged  in  the  trade  in  Java  indigo,  1901  was  a  favorable 
year.  During  the  first  months,  transactions  were  regular  at  improving 
prices,  about  3  florins  ($1.20)  being  paid  per  one-naif  kilogram  (1.1 
pounds).  The  summer  months  were  quiet,  but  the  tone  again  improved, 
and  offerings  during  the  last  months  were  easily  placed,  as  much  as  3.25 
florins  ($1.30)  per  one-half  kilogram  being  realized. 
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The  Java  crop  yielded: 

Pounds. 

1892 l,403,a00 

1893 1,390,400 

1894 1,089,000 

1895 1,328,800 

1896 1,496,000 


.  Pounds. 

1897 1,784,000 

1898 1,988,800 

1899 1,452,000 

1900 1,309,000 

1901 1,135,200 


LUMBER. 

The  following  statements,  which  were  kindly  furnished  me  by 
Messrs.  J.  C.  &  Th.  H.  Leyenaar,  Imnber  importers  of  this  city^  show 
the  imports  and  exports  of  lumber,  hardwood,  dyewoods,  willows, 
hoops,  staves,  etc.,  at  Rotterdam  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  and 
1902. 

Lumber  for  shipbuilding,  etc.,  was  imported  by  sea  in  full  cargoes 
from  the  following  countries: 


% 

[Tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,200  pounds).] 

From— 

1901. 

1902. 

From— 

1901. 

1902. 

VVBAWBD: 

United  Btafces 

l«Ga4 

8,018 

986 

1.661 

8AWXD: 

United  States 

Prussia 

11.8U 

6,277 

274 

2,706 

5,700 

RUBSiA 

PrussiA 

Norway 

1,M9 

10,186 

Sweden 

Russia 

Sweden 

2,666 

The  value  of  unsawed  lumber  imported  in  other  ways  was: 


From— 


Germany 

Countries  on  Danube 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

United  States 

Norway 


1901. 


$187,840.80 

110,000.00 

1,220.00 

1,016.00 

636,174.00 

2,969,684.00 

12,600.00 


1902. 


$111,940.80 

202,684.00 

668.00 

2,992.80 

169,444.00 

489,804.00 

28,584.00 


From— 


Austria 

Italy 

Dutch  East  Indies . . . 

Greece 

Spain 

Japan 


1901. 


$272,440.00 

9,600.00 

68,247.20 

82,080.00 


1902. 


$26,1«2.80 
140.00 


884.00 
600.00 


Of  the  above  lumber,  the  following  quantities  were  exported: 


To— 


Belgium 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

West  coast  of  Africa.. 
Portugal 


1901. 


Pounds. 

517,987 

48,954,511 

292,487 

17,600 

6,600 


1902. 


Pounds. 

62,645 

11,449,447 

278,878 


To- 


Dutch  East  Indies. 

Russia 

Denmark 

France 


1901. 


Pounds, 


1902. 


Pounds. 

20,797 

66 

116,600 

816,996 


The  value  of  sawed  lumber  imported  in  other  ways  was: 


From— 

1901. 

1902. 

From — 

1901. 

1902. 

Belffinm 

$6,629.60 

678,684.40 

420.00 

17,959.60 

186,958.00 

640.00 

445,976.40 

$4,087.20 

460,080.40 

1,140.00 

10,865.60 

806,852.00 

520.00 

1,042,285.80 

Russia 

$669,888.00 
180,662.00 

272,244.60 

10,094.00 

432.00 

$477,982.00 

Germany 

Sweden 

186;  544. 00 

France 

Countries    on    the 
Danube 

Great  Britain 

107.020.00 

Norway 

Italy 

1,060.00 

Spain 

Austria 

t/nited  States 
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Of  the  above  lumber,  the  following  quantities  were  exported: 


To- 


Belgium 

Germany 

Africa  (west  coaist) . . . 

Denmark 

France   

Great  Britain 

Norway 


1901. 


1902. 


Pounds. 

66,756 

340,308,398 

67,640 

82,614 

6,869 

1,138,108 

4,400 


Pounds. 

142,436 

247,749,480 

269,416 

40,801 

1,846 

2,124,773 


To- 


Dutch  East  Indies 

United  States 

Sweden 

EgTPt 

AiKiers 

China 


1901. 


Pounds. 

6,216 

141 

1,820 

99,000 


1902. 


Pounds. 


35,860 
22,000 


The  value  of  unsawed  hard  woods  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
etc.,  imported  at  Rotterdam  was: 


From— 


Germany ..... 
Great  Britain , 

France 

United  States 

Cuba 

Greece , 


S77,842.00 

192,628.00 

6,600.00 

148,636.00 

14,720.00 


1902. 


From— 


917,314.40 
88.139.00 
32,996.00  I 
98,800.00 
64,440.00 
7,320.00  I 


Dutch  East  Indies. 

RuM-la 

Turkey , 

Belgium , 

Central  America.. 
Mexico 


1,100.00 
8,720.00 
9,200.00 


OC6,818.00 
2,400.00 
2,800.00 
4,104.00 


The  quantities  of  unsawed  hard  wood  exported  were: 


From— 

1901. 

1902. 

From- 

1901. 

1902. 

Belsrium 

Pounds. 

20,460 

10,640.629 

137,878 

64 

POUTldS. 

28,556 

6,487,704 

104,662 

France 

Pounds. 
39,324 

Pounds. 

660 

Germany 

Dutch  E^t  Indies . . . 

6,993 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

114,400 

198 

Norway 

The  value  of  sawed  hard  wood  imported  was: 


From— 


1901. 


Belgium 

Germany 

France  

Great  Britain 

Countries  on  the 
Danube  


82,420.00 

1,998.00 

80.00 

13,133.20 

20,000.00 


1902. 


$1,127.20 
4,634.00 


26,674.00 
22,000.00 


From— 


1901. 


1902. 


United  States $141,240.00 

240. 00 
1,725.60 
Greece. 
Russia 


Italy 
I  Norway 


968,040.00 


660.00 
13,200.00 


Of  sawed  hard  woods,  the  following  quantities  were  exported: 


To- 

1901.                 1902. 

To- 

1901. 

1902. 

Germanv r..-.- 

Pounds. 
8,301,678 
19,800 
13,024 

Pounds. 
3,006,823 
9 
8,202 

India 

Pounds. 
16,600 

POUTUIS. 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

896 

Denmark 

Dyewoods  imparted  at  Rotterdam. 


From— 


Germany 

Great  Britain... 

Haiti 

Rio  de  la  Plata. 
United  States... 


1901. 


Pounds. 

273.678 

102.640 

2,926,000 

27,278,000 

11,584,660 


1902. 


Pounds. 
952,834 
22,189 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 


3,476,330 
15,354,889 


■36 


From — 


1901. 


Mexico 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

France 

Canada 


Pounds. 
7,299,600 
2,436 


1002. 


Pounds. 

4,187,920 

10.892 

127, 442 

1,256,200 
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Dyewoods  exported  form  Rotterdam, 


From— 


1901. 


1902. 


Pounds. 

Belgium 22,000 

Germany 42,188,161 

Russia 66,440 


Pounds. 

'34^403,239' 
362,254 


From— 


Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States. 


1901. 


1902. 


Pounds.     I 


Pounds. 
330,220 
4.415 

17,725 


Ground  or  cJiopped  dyewoods  imported  al  Rotterdam. 


From— 

1901.                  1902. 

From— 

1901. 

1902. 

Belgium 

Pounds. 
22,660 
15,415 

Pounds. 

Germany 

Pounds. 
57, 116 
242 

Pounds. 
10,010 

Great  Britain 

France 

Exports  of  ground  or  chopped  dyetvoods. 


From— 


Germany 

Belgium .% . 

Great  Britain 


1901. 


Pounds. 
63,681 
22,352 


1902. 


Pounds. 
52,985 


125 


From— 


Norway 

United  States. 


1901. 


Pounds. 


1902. 


Pounds. 
88,000 
8,408 


Imports  of  v/ood  for  fuel. 


From— 

1901. 

1902. 

From— 

1901. 

1902. 

NorwftV 

Pounds. 
500,500 
66,000 

Pounds. 

France 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

125 

Germanv 

28,647 

Bebdum 

11,716 

Exports  to  Great  Britain,  74,800  pounds. 

Imports  of  shoe  tacks. 


Great  Britain . 
United  States. 


Pounds. 
44 
15,913 


$1,724.00 


No  shoe  tacks  were  exported. 


Sawdust  imports. 


From— 

1901. 

1902. 

1 

From— 

1901. 

1902. 

Great  Britani 

Pounds. 
5,078 

Pounds. 
3,192 

■  Germany 

Pounds. 
36,553 

Pounds 
47,060 

1 

To— 


Belgium 

Great  Britain . 
Java 


Sawdust  exports. 


1901. 

Pounds. 
37,902 
700,434 
11,000 

1902. 

Pounds. 
16,610 
202,950 

To- 


United  States 
Germany 


1902. 


Pounds. 
220.000 
6,7W 
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Import8  of  willows  f  twigsy  etc. 


Exports  of  wiUoiDS,  twigs,  etc. 


From-- 

1901. 

1902. 

From — 

1901. 

1902. 

Bebrium 

PouiuU. 
6,204 
1,804 

PouiuU. 
30,660 
297 

Franf?ft ,    -,,,,- 

Ptmndi. 

I\)und8. 

2^b 

Great  Britain 

To— 


Belgium 

Great  Britain. 
Germany 


1901. 


Pounds. 
22 
359,993 
7,599 


1902. 


Pounds. 


261.128 
2,200 


To— 


Denmark 
Norway  . 
Sweden.. 


1901. 


Pounds. 
2,963 


1902. 


Pounds. 
22,970 
5,236 
1,100 


Imports  of  ux)od  wool. 


Exports  of  wood  wool. 


From— 

1901. 

1902. 

From— 

1901. 

1902. 

Germany 

Pounds. 
97,162 

Pounds. 
112,608 

Sweden 

Pounds. 
38,500 

Pounds. 
77,000 

To- 

1902. 

To— 

1902. 

Great  Britain 

Pounds. 
1,100 

Germany 

Pounds. 
88 

Hoops  imported. 


From — 

1901. 

1902. 

1 

From— 

1901. 

1902. 

France 

Pounds. 
15,125 
1,425 

Pounds. 
16,280 
1,672 

Great  Britain 

1  Norway 

Pounds. 
260 
22 

Pounds. 

United  States 

! 

Hoops  exported. 


To— 


Belgium 

Great  BriUiin. 

(formany 

Denmark 

France 


1901. 


Pounds. 

13,365 

847, 177 

55,856 

136,974 


1902. 


Pounds. 

77 

2,828,993 

63,285 

83,484 

5,874 


To— 


Italy 

Norway 

Kwwla 

Sweden 

United  States 


1901. 


Pounds. 


685,137 

22,000 

80,180 

4,840 


1902. 


Pouiuls. 

10,076 

.356, 213 

5, 98.4 

58,300 


ValtJie  of  staves  imported. 


From — 

1901. 

1902. 

Norway 

132,788.40 

16,600.00 

2,400.00 

374,889.60 
18,125.60 

$13,490.00 
800.00 

Aujstria 

Ruwia 

176. 00 

United  States 

110,851.20 
9,672.00 

Belgium 

From— 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

Denmark 

Sweden 


1901. 


S<W,  110.80 

10, 7Crf>.  40 

10.80 

4S0.00 


1902. 


«47,206.80 

a},  128. 80 

116.00 

16,528.00 
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Staves  exported. 


To— 


Norway 

Belgium 

Germany 

Africa 

Great  Britain. 
Italy 


1901. 


Pounds. 

75,460 

180,806 

18,648,061 

1,596,386 

278, 146 


1902. 


Pounds. 


250,562 
4,262,822 
1,519,181 

619,557 
83,000 


To— 


Portugal . 

Spain 

Denmark 
Rusflia  ... 
Sweden . . 
France... 


1901. 


Pounds. 
143,000 
877,848 


1902. 


JHmnds. 
358,688 


23,122 

308 

28,600 

484,000 


AMERICAN   MACHINERY,  HARDWARE,  ETC. 

Generally  speaking,  American  manufactured  articles  are  in  good 
demand,  and  the  use  of  same  is  always  on  the  increase.  The  trade 
in  our  manufactures  would,  however,  extend  more  rapidly,  if  the 
wishes  of  the  Netherlands  importers  and  dealers  with  reference  to 
'^ terms  of  payment,"  ''sizes  and  patterns,"  "extra  parts  for  repairs," 
"samples,"  "size  of  stock,"  "cost  of  advertising,"  etc.,  could  be  com- 

{)lied  with  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  if  the 
atter  or  their  representatives  were  more  frequently  on  the  spot  to 
investigate  the  needs  in  that  particular  branch,  to  invigorate  the 
efforts  of  the  Dutch  agent,  and  to  make  concessions  to  purchasers 
where  such  are  necessary. 

The  majority  of  our  manufacturers  still  adhere  to  the  "cash  against 
documents"  system.  While  this  may  work  very  well  in  the  case  of 
commodities  of  which  the  Hollanders  are  in  absolute  need,  it  does  not 
work  in  lines  that  have  to  compete  with  European  manufactures. 
Our  shoes,  furniture,  machinery,  hardware,  and  the  like  would  be 
more  generally  used  than  they  are  now,  were  it  not  for  the  cash 
against  documents  system.  The  people  that  exert  themselves  most  to 
place  these  manufactures  are  the  merchants  or  importing  agents  with 
modest  means — the  rich  merchant  generally  handles  raw  material — and 
if  they  are  not  able  to  get  from  thirty  to  ninety  days'  credit,  they  find 
themselves  compelled  to  look  for  substitutes  in  the  European  markets, 
as  paving  cash  would,  with  the  small  means  they  generally  possess, 
cripple  their  business.  And  why  should  the  American  manufacturer 
not  grant  the  same  terms  of  pa3m[ient  as  German,  British,  French,  or 
Belgian  manufacturers?  When  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
Dutch  importing  agent  has  once  been  ascertained  (which  of  course 
should  be  done)  and  found  satisfactory,  the  risk  in  granting  easy 
terms  is  comparatively  slight,  and  does  not  compare  with  the  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  it. 

If  more  of  our  machinery  and  tools,  electrical  appliances,  shoes,  and 
various  other  articles  were  permanently  exhibited  in  this  country,  it 
would  bring  about  a  large  increase  in  sales.  I  think  that  manufac- 
turers desirous  of  supplying  this  country  and  the  countries  along  the 
Rhine  should  establisn  stock  rooms  here.  Such  stock  rooms  could 
first  be  managed  by  American  representatives,  but  could  in  time  be 
turned  over  to  a  native  agent  after  he  had  snown  his  qualifications 
and  won  the  confidence  of  the  American  manufacturer.  The  large 
consumer  of  American  manufactures  (such  as  a  ship  or  machinery  con- 
structor) purchases  what  he  can  inspect  in  preference  to  ordering  from 
a  catalogue.  Owing  to  the  small  stock  now  kept  in  the  Netherlands, 
parts  of  machinery  and  hardware  necessary  to  replace  broken  pieces 
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are  frequently  lacking.  Of  American  shoes,  there  is  always  a  short 
ness  of  sizes  and  styles.  This  causes  dealers  to  apply  to  our  British, 
German,  and  French  competitors. 

Some  of  our  manufacturers  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Neth- 
erlands is  too  small  a  field.  They  keep  such  stock  as  they  have  in 
Europe,  in  Germany,  or  England.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Nether- 
lands is  a  thickly  populated  country,  and  is  in  a  position  to  use  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  American  manufactures.  Besides,  from  this 
country,  and  especially  from  Rotterdam,  a  large  part  of  Europe  can 
be  worked  to  advantage,  owing  to  the  water  connections  with  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland.  This  being  the  case,  the  Dutch 
importer  desires  direct  transactions  with  the  American  manufacturer. 

There  is  a  lack  of  American  advertisements  in  Dutch  newspapers. 
At  home,  our  manufacturers  advertise  a  great  deal,  but  here,  this  is 
generally  left  to  the  itaporter,  who  is  seldom  willing  to  spend  his 
money  in  that  direction.  Manufacturers  selling  goods  in  the  Nether- 
lands should  expend  a  certain  sum  annually  for  advertising  here,  at 
least  until  their  goods  are  well  introduced.  German  manufacturers 
advertise  widely  in  the  Dutch  papers. 

Germany  is  our  strongest  competitor  in  the  Netherlands  market. 
German  manufactures  are  constantly  improving  in  qualitv  and  finish, 
and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  cheaper,  besides  enjoying  lower  freight  rates. 
Still  the  American  article  is  generally  of  better  finish  and  is  renowned 
for  its  durability,  and  will  be  preferred,  provided  the  price  is  not  too 
high  and  the  terms  of  payment  are  easy. 

The  following  articles,  among  others,  find  sale  in  this  country :  Pumps, 
scales,  stoves,  safes,  gas  and  coal  ranges,  washing  machines,  wringers, 
meatchoppers,  washtoards,  tools,  refngerators,  mangels,  lawn  mowers. 
plowSj  tin  kettles,  iron  pans,  bicycle  parts,  carpet  sweepers,  steam  and 
electric  machinery,  electrical  appliances,  boilers,  rubber  tubes,  den- 
tist chairs,  oak  wood  mantles,  cameras,  furniture,  lamps,  t^^pewriter 
machines,  articles  of  stationery,  pressed  glassware,  leather,  grapho- 
phones,  snoes,  and  hats. 

STATISTICS  OP  THE  CITY  OF  ROTTERDAM. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  city  covered  a  surface  of  13,660  acres. 
On  December  31,  1900,  it  contained  34,867  building;  in  1901  1,084 
buildings  were  constructed  and  429  buildings  demolished.  The  total 
number  of  buildings  on  December  31,  1901,  was  35,522,  covering  an 
area  of  about  780  acres.  Of  the  total  surface  built  on,  544  acres  was 
covered  by  dwellings. 

The  population  of  Rotterdam  was  on  December  31 — 

1852 91,533 

1860 107,929 

1870 123,097 

1880 152,517 

1890 209,134 

1900 332,185 

1901 341,052 

The  present  officiallv  estimated  population  is  345,187. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  several  prominent  mer- 
chants for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 

S.  LiSTOE,  Consul- General, 
Rotterdam,  Octoher  ^J,  ltf02. 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSULAR  AGE:NCY  AT  SCHTEBAM. 

Schiedam  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maas  and  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  (December  31,  1901),  27,069  inhabitants,  an 
increase  of  353  over  the  preceding  year.  At  one  time,  Schiedam  estabr 
lished  for  herself  the  name  of  bemg  the  leading  city  in  the  world  for 
the  distillation  of  gin  and  alcohol;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  her  distilleries  have  gone  out  of  existence  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  total  production  of  spirits  containing  50  per  cent  alcohol 
amounted  in  the  year  190L  to  8,194,710  gallons.  This  quantity  was 
produced  by  138  spirit  factories  (Branderijen),  but  besiaes  she  has 
23  distilleries  manufacturing  gin  only,  and  they  import  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  alcohol  used  for  the  production.  However,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  her  gin  industry  is  no  longer  in  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  former  days,  owing  to  the  low  prices  now  obtained  for  the 
product,  to  the  competition  in  other  quarters,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
to  the  great  decrease  in  the  demand  for  yeast,  once  a  very  profitable 
by-product  of  the  distilleries.  About  half  of  her  once  successful  dis- 
tilleries have  been  abandoned  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  this  has  thrown  out  of  emplo3^ment  not  only  the 
workers  in  those  establishments,  but  also  a  large  number  of  bottle 
makers,  copper  workers,  coopers,  and  .others  engaged  in  minor  indus- 
tries relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the  large  distilleries.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Schiedam  has  had  a  long  period  of 
hard  times,  and  it  is  a  rather  surprising  fact,  very  much  to  her  credit, 
that  she  has  been  able  to  go  through  the  ordeal  in  the  manner  she  has, 
for,  barring  a  large  number  of  vacant  distilleries,  she  shows  to-day  no 
sign  of  decadence.  The  partial  ruin  of  her  chief  industries,  which 
at  first  naturally  enough  bafiied  her,  has  in  recent  years  aroused  her 
public-spirited  citizens,  who  are  now  in  a  fair  waj'^  to  replace  the 
abandoned  distilleries  with  other  enterprises.  The  first  start  in  this 
direction  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  when  some  Schiedam  capitalists 
established  here  the  now  flourishing  stearine  candle  factory,  "Apollo," 
which  last  year  employed  over  500  workers,  namely,  329  men  and 
boys  and  196  women  and  girls.  Other  minor  factories  were  added 
later,  and  this  year  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  firms  in  the  Nether- 
lands has  located  here  and  is  now  erecting  an  extensive  plant.  The  city 
government,  assisted  by  the  improvement  society,  "  Schiedam  vooruit," 
IS  doing  successful  work  in  encouraging  new  industries  to  locate  here, 
and  the  city's  excellent  harbor  and  ^ood  railroad  and  shipping  facil- 
ities are  making  their  task  comparatively  easy. 

THE  HARBOR. 

The  Schiedam  Harbor  is  not  onlv  considerably  nearer  the  sea  than 
the  harbor  of  Rotterdam,  but  it  also  has  economical  advantages  for 
shipowners;  and  believing  this  fact  to  be  of  interest  to  American  ship- 
pers, I  submit  tariff  of  harbor  dues  in  Schiedam  for  seagoing  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers,  together  with  that  of  Rotterdam: 

For  sailing  vessels,  per  cubic  meter  for  every  voyage 10. 02 

For  steamers  and  seagoing  lighters,  per  cubic  meter 012 

For  steamers  and  seagoing  vessels  with  cai^goes  of  ore  only 004 

For  seagoing  vessels  arriving  at  or  leaving  this  port  with  broken 
cargo,  dues  are  paid  only  on  such  cargo. 

For  general  cargo,  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  pounds) |0. 025 

For  wood  cargo,  per  1 ,000  kilograms  (2,205  pounds) 0. 02 
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Free  of  harbor  dues  are  craft  loading  or  discharging  out  or  into  sea- 
going vessels  in  this  harbor  and  leaving  twenty -four  hours  later. 

TARIFF  OF  HARBOR   DITES   FOR  HEAC.OING   KAILIN(}  VBSSBI^  AND  STSAMER8  AT  ROTTERDAIC. 

Steamers  measuring — 

650  cubic  meters  and  under per  cubic  meter. .  i;0. 012 

Above  650  cubic  meters  to  1,000  cubic^  meters do 014 

Above  1 ,000  cubic  meters (io 015 

Sailing  vessels  measuring — 

6&)  cubic  meters  ana  under do. ,. .       .02 

Above  600  cubic  meters  to  700  cubic  meters do 024 

Above  700  cubic  meters  to  800  cubi(!  meters (lo 028 

Above  800  cubic  meters  to  900  cubic  meters do .  032 

Above  900  cubic  meters  to  1,000  cubic  meters do 036 

Above  1,000  cubic  meters  to  1,100  cubic  meters do 04 

Above  1,100  cubic  meters  to  1,200  cubic  meters do 044 

Above  1,200  cubic  meters  to  1,300  cubic  meters do 048 

Above  1,300  cubic  meters  to  1,400  cubic  meters do 052 

Above  1,400  cubic  meters  to  1,500  cubic  meters do 056 

Above  1,500  cubic  meters do 06 

Schiedam  Harbor  has  six  places  with  a  depth  of  from  h)  to  26  feet 
at  high  water  where  steamers  can  unload.  In  the  river  are  four  places 
with  a  depth  of  24  feet  at  high  water.  All  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
that  can  reach  Rotterdam  can  also  run  in  to  Schiedam,  as  they  have 
to  pass  the  last-named  ^ity  in  order  to  reach  the  former.  Schiedam 
can  be  reached  from  the  North  Sea  in  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  no 
bridges  or  sluices  are  found  here  to  occasion  delay  in  reaching  the 
desired  place  in  the  harbor.  The  water  in  the  river  is  sweet  and 
excellent  for  the  filling  of  steam  boilers. 

IMPORTS   FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

These  consist  mainly  of  com  and  barrel  staves  for  use  in  the  distil- 
leries, but  as  these  articles  are  not  imported  direct,  but  via  Rotterdam 
and  Antwerp,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  accurate  figures  for  the  last 
year.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  considerable,  especially 
m  regard  to  corn. 

THE    EXPORTS   TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  declared  exports  for  the  last 
year,  given  below,  these  consist  chiefly  of  pickled  herring,  old  rope, 
crude  glycerin,  and  gin.  The  three  last-named  articles  are  exported 
from  Scniedam  and  the  herring  from  Vlaardingen,  Maassluis,  and 
Scheveningen.  However,  the  herring  export  from  the  two  last-named 
towns  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  wuth  that  of  Vlaardingen,  a  flour- 
ishing city  of  about  17,000  inhabitants,  4  miles  distant  from  Schiedam. 
Vlaardingen  has  devoted  herself  almost  wholly  to  the  fishing  industry, 
which  she  has  developed  into  gigantic  proportions,  and  stands  undoubt- 
edly to-day,  in  regard  to  herring  fisheries  and  pickled-herring  export, 
unrivaled  by  any  other  city  in  tlie  world.  The  exports  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
were: 
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Articles. 


Anchoyies 

Aniline  colors 

BeaDB 

Calcined  magnesite . . . 

Candles 

Candle  pitch 

Caraway  seed 

Cheese 

Dutch  books 

Empty  bottles  in  cases 

Fish,  preserved 

Oaiden  seeds 

Gin 

Glue 

Glycerin,  crude 


Value. 


9268.89 

787.80 

8,830.76 

2,214.80 

6,927.75 

5,465.15 

1,032.40 

4,629.51 

192.00 

1,814.87 

115.00 

196.45 

21,809.91 

1,776.00 

84,675.28 


Articles. 


Value. 


Harlem  oil 

Herring 

Juniper  berries 

Mackerel 

Pea«e,  preserved 

Poppy  seed    

Preserves 

Rope,  old 

Salted  flsh 

Sardelles 

Sauerkraut 

Show  cards  and  labels 

Yeast  press  and  press  sacks 

Total 


178.00 

736,504.09 

121.14 

2,649.40 

540.00 

2,797.50 

270.00 

56,318.02 

793.00 

3,772,45 

262.50 

10.00 

105.52 


894,458.29 


Schiedam,  October  i^^,  190%. 


A.  C.  Nelson,  ConmLar  Agent, 


PORTUGAIj. 


IMPORTS. 


In  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  commerce  and  trade  for  the  year 
1901,  as  compared  with  those  for  1900,  and  also  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year  so  far  as  they  are  obtainable,  I  propose  to  confine 
mj'self  to  the  narrative  form,  and  thus  avoid  tables  of  figures,  which 
are  dry  reading  and  repel  rather  than  invite  perusal. 

To  avoid  overloading  this  report  with  unnecessary  figures,  I  may 
here  state  that  1  conto,  or  1,000,000  reis,  is  equivalent  in  roun^ 
numbers  to  $800. 

During  the  year  1901,  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  for  home 
consumption  and  reexportation  were  valued  at  73,800  contos  ($68,- 
640,000)  and  the  exports  at  44,000  contos  ($3,200,000),  as  compared 
with  76,000  contos  ($60,800,000)  and  47,000  contos  ($37,600,000), 
respectively,  in  the  j^ear  1900.  This  diminution  in  import  value  is 
attributable  mainly  to  the  larger  home  growth  of  certain  cereals,  to 
which  I  shall  allude  further  on.  Judging  from  the  published  figures 
for  the  first  half  of  1902,  this  decrease  is  still  going  on,  the  imports 
being  valued  at  33,000  contos  ($26,400,000)  and  the  exports  at  20,000 
contos  ($16,000,000). 

The  largest  exporters  to  Portugal  are  the  following  countries: 
Belgium,  Brazil,  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  the  United  States.  Their  joint  contributions  amounted  last 
vear  to  57,000  contos  ($45,600,000),  leaving  16,000  contos  ($12,800,000) 
for  the  remaining  18  countries  separately  named  or  grouped  by  the 
statistical  department. 

The  United  States  stands  third  on  the  list,  with  7,787  contos 
($6,229,600)j  against  England  with  20,538  contos  ($16,430,400),  and 
Germany  with  9,789  contos  ($7,831,200).  This  position  America  has 
maintained  since  1898.  Taking  into  consideration  the  lack  of  ample 
means  of  rapid  and  direct  communication  because  Portugal  and  the 
United  States  (communication  is  at  present  limited  to  3  steamers  iiyinjj 
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the  Portuguese  flag),  I  think  the  latter  han  quite  held  its  own  in  helping 
to  supply  the  wants  of  this  country. 

Following  are  a  few  facts  and  figures  regarding  certain  items  of 
commerce  selected  from  the  592  classes  of  merchandise,  distributed 
under  six  heads,  into  which  the  statistical  returns  are  divided.  They 
are  treated  in  alphabetical  order  for  more  ready  reference. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

These  are  as  yet  very  few  in  number,  their  cost  beinff  prohibitive 
except  to  the  rich.  The  highways  of  this  country,  which  are  not  kept 
in  the  best  state  of  repair,  would  also  bar  the  extended  adoption  of  these 
machines.  Thirteen,  with  a  declared  value  of  16  contos  (|l2,000)  were 
imported  in  1900,  and  20,  valued  at  38  contos  ($30,400),  in  1901.  Up 
to  June  30  of  this  year,  13  automobiles  have  come  into  the  country. 

BICYCLES. 

In  1900,  the  number  imported  was  631,  valued  at  7i  contos  ($6,000), 
of  which  447  came  from  the  States.  In  1901,  the  number  was  672,  of 
which  222  were  of  American  make.  The  number  imported  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1902  was  301,  valued  at  6  contos  (^,800). 

BISCUITS. 

Of  the  27  tons  imported  in  1900  and  the  28  tons  in  1901,  England 
was  practically  the  sole  exporter.  I  feel  sure  that  this  branch  of  lousi- 
ness is  worth  looking  into  by  the  American  trade,  and  as  a  novelty  in 
this  country,  I  might  suggest  "shredded  whole  wheat,"  the  excellence 
of  which  would  be  appreciated  if  it  were  known. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

In  1900,  there  were  imported  6,112  pairs,  valued  at  8  contos  ($6,400), 
and  in  1901  8,159  pairs,  valued  at  2  contos  ($1,600).  A  higher  priced 
article,  if  the  customs  figures  are  correct,  was  imported  m  the  firet 
year.  The  importation  from  all  countries  during  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1902,  has  been  3,707  pairs,  valued  at  nearly  6  contos  ($4,000). 
I  commend  this  branch  of  commerce  to,  the  notice  of  those  interested 
in  the  trade. 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS. 

Chiefly  supplied  by  Germany  and  France.  Their  declared  value  in 
1900  was  17  contos  ($13,600),  and  in  1901  20*  contos  ($16,400).  The 
contribution  from  the  United  States  in  the  respective  years  was  valued 
at  $25  and  $106.  The  value  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  has  been  declared  at  11  contos  ($8,800). 

CEREALS. 

In  the  trade  in  grain  other  than  wheat  and  milho  (com),  the  United 
States  has  takeh  only  a  small  share  of  the  importation,  but  in  the  two 
named  varieties  it  has  until  lately  been  a  large  contributor.  For  the 
present,  this  market  is  closed  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  veto 
put  upon  importation  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  It  was  announcec^  in  the  year  1900  that 
no  more  milho  (corn)  would  be  imported  into  Portugal  and  that  this 
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country  could  supply  the  demand,  but  the  customs  returns  give  a  very 
diflFerent  account  from  what  was  anticipated. 

Milho  or  maize, — In  the  year  1900,  the  foreign  importation  of  maize 
was  71,000  tons,  America, sending  38,000  tons  and  Roumania  20,000 
tons.  In  1901, 10,800  tons  came  from  abroad,  the  American  contribu- 
tion being  3,400  tons  and  the  Roumanian,  1,800  tons.  The  customs 
returns  up  to  the  end  of  last  June  give  the  foreign  importation  as  357 
tons. 

Wheat. — ^The  same  statement  was  made,  and  apparently  on  good 
authority,  that  the  importation  of  wheat  would  cease.  There  was. 
however,  imported  in  1900  the  large  Quantity  of  136,869  tons  ana 
in  1901,  92,000  tons.  In  the  first  of  tnese  years,  the  United  States 
exported  to  Portugal  113,610  tons  and  in  the  second  84,000  tons,  thus 
securing  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  During  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
3,277  tons  have  been  imported. 

The  Portuguese  authorities,  it  would  seem,  intend  to  give  effect,  as 
far  as  they  can,  to  their  resolution  of  1900.  They  have  had,  however, 
to  reckon  with  the  unforeseen,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  late  harvest, 
about  which  opinions  differ  considerably  both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity,  may  lead  to  a  further  modification  of  their  resolve.  In  the 
interest  of  the  wheat  grower,  protection  is  strained  to  its  full  extent; 
the  consumer  is  not  so  well  satisfied,  for  the  home  product  is  inferior 
to  the  imported. 

CHSESE. 

The  importation  figures  are  given  as  335  tons,  valued  at  142  contos 
($113,600),  in  1900,  as  against  351  tons,  valued  at  156  contos  ($124,800), 
in  1901,  this  increase  teing  well  maintained  for  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year. 

Holland  supplied  293  and  308  tons  in  the  respective  years,  but  of  a 
quality  far  inferior  to  good  American  cheese,  which  commands  a  higher 
price  but  goes  much  further  and  is  certainly  more  wholesome  than  the 
Dutch  product.  Less  than  a  ton  was  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  m  1900  and  li  tons  in  1901.  The  import  duty  is  about  30 
cents  a  kilo  (2.2  lbs.).  I  think  there  is  a  good  opening  for  this  trade 
in  Portugal. 

CHEMICALS  OK  CHEMICAL   PRODUCTS. 

In  1900,  out  of  13,774  tons  of  chemical  products  (25  in  all),  feuch  as 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  the  United 
States,  with  two  small  exceptions,  figures  only  in  sulphate  of  copper, 
of  which  it  furnished  over  254  tons  out  of  2,759  tons  imported;  but  in 
1901  (the  total  figures  under  the  head  of  chemical  products  being 
somewhat  smaller)  it  exported  to  Portugal  605  tons,  or  25  per  cent  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  received. 

COAL. 

The  importation  of  coal  in  1900  was  883,000  tons,  valued  at  5,500 
contos  ($4,400,000),  and  in  1901,  860,000  tons,  valued  at  5,100  contos 
($4,080,000).  Of  these  amounts,  there  came  from  the  United  States 
39,500  tons  and  43,000  tons  in  the  respective  years.  The  figures  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1902  are  432,000  tons. 

A  tariff  of  about  30  cents  a  ton  is  levied  on  coal. 
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CX)LOR8   AND  CX)LORING   ICATTCR  IN   POWDER  AND  CRY8TAU. 

Portugal  requires  at  present  from  2,250  to  2,300  tons  annually. 
France  supplies  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  imported.  America 
began  to  send  a  small  quantity — about  4^  tons — last  year,  and  as  the 
total  importation  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has  increased, 
the  figures  in  her  favor  may  have  also  advanced. 

OON8KBVBB. 

Alimentary^  dried^  and  canned  fruits^  sweet, — In  1900  there  were 
imported  341  tons,  valued  at  121  contos  ($96,800),  and  in  1901,  371 
tons,  valued  at  129  contos  ($103,200).  The  United  States  contributed 
in  the  respective  years  2  tons  and  5  tons.  This  item  of  export,  I 
think,  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it  has  yet  received,  for  I 
feel  sure  that  America,  with  its  vast  supplies,  might  work  up  a  reason- 
able export  to  this  country. 

COPPBR. 

Injinlslied  state  for  trade  appliances^  siich  as  tvbes^  taps^  vahes^  etc. — 
This  metal  is  lumped,  in  the  statistical  returns,  with  its  compounds  or 
alloys,  such  as  brass,  bronze,  etc.  There  was  imported,  in  the  year 
1900,  240  tons,  valued  at  288  contos  ($230,400),  and  in  1901,  262  tons, 
valued  at  302  contos  ($241,600). 

The  United  States  exported  to  this  country  in  1900  5  tons,  valued 
at  6i  contos  ($5,200),  and  in  1901,  4  tons,  valued  at  6f  contos  ($4,600). 

Unfinished  copper. — In  the  year  1900  Portugal  imported  under  this 
sub-liead  624  tons,  valued  at '317  contos  ($253,600),  and  in  1901,  861 
tons,  valued  at  391  contos  ($312,800).  The  United  States  is  credited 
with  31^  tons  and  H  tons  in  the  respective  years.  The  bulk  came 
from  England  in  both  years. 

cxyrroN. 

In  the  year  1900,  there  were  imported  15,944  tons,  valued  at  4,476 
contos  ($3,580,800),  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  6^202  tons 
and  Brazil  over  7,000  tons.  In  the  year  1901,  there  were  imported 
13,332  tons,  valued  at  3,855  contos  ($3,084,000),  of  which  there  came 
from  the  United  States  6,024  tons  and  from  Brazil  3,944  tons.  The 
importation  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1902  show  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  last  year. 

DRUGS. 

Of  drugs  of  all  kinds  and  medicinal  specifics,  the  declared  value  of 
imports  in  1900  was  70  contos  ($56,000)  and  in  1901,  71  contos  ($56,800). 
The  popular  taste,  judging  from  the  figures  given,  was  in  favor  of  the 
French  productions  to  the  extent  of  49i^  ($36,090)  and  64  contos 
($43,200)  in  the  respective  vears.  The  United  States  contributed  to 
the  value  of  4^  ($3,600)  and  li  contos  ($1,200),  respectively. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  here  to  mention  that  patent  medicines 
have  to  undergo  a  rigorous  analysis  at  the  hands  oi  the  Portuguese 
health  dej)artment  before  a  license  for  their  sale  is  granted.  On  July 
6, 1901,  1  furnished  a  translation  to  the  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum  of  the  thirteen  main  articles  published  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  setting  forth  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
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for  the  importation  and  sale  of  forei^  drugs  and  medicines.  The 
translation  is  far  too  long  to  be  embodied  in  this  report,  and  if  epito- 
mized, it  might  not  be  intelligible. 

FARINACBOIT8   FOODS. 

For  whatever  purpose — whether  for  domestic  use  or  the  farmyard — 
these  foods  are  all  lumped  by  the  customs  authorities.  In  1900,  the 
value  of  the  importation  was  398  contos  ($316,400),  when  10,014  tons 
were  received,  and  in  1901,  390  contos  ($312,000),  when  10,670  tons 
came  in.  The  United  States  contributed  in  the  respective  years,  25i 
and  34  tons.  Wheat  flour  does  not  come  under  this  head,  as  its 
importation  is  prohibited. 

FIREARMS. 

Ouna, — Very  few  single  or  double  barreled  guns,  either  breech- 
loaders or  muzzle-loaders,  came  from  the  United  Stetes  during  the 
two  years  under  review.  About  2,500  were  reported  in  1900 — nearly 
all  of  German  make — America  sending  only  30  breechloaders;  while 
in  1901,  there  were  imported  2,341,  America  contributing  88  breech- 
loaders. In  this  year,  Belgium  secured  the  lion's  share  by  supplying 
1,560  breechloaders. 

Revolvers— Oi  838  imported  in  1900  and  1,233  in  1901,  the  United 
States  sent  in  the  respective  years  295  and  615.  Belgium  furnished 
the  largest  supply  in  ooth  years. 

FISH. 

Out  of  the  24,000  tons  of  dried  and  salted  fish  that  were  imported  in 
1900,  22,000  tons  were  cod;  and  of  the  27,000  tons  in  1901,  26,000  tons 
were  also  cod.  The  United  States  contribution  in  the  respective  years 
was  72  and  193  tons.  There  is  no  other  article  of  food,  whether  of 
home  growth  or  imported,  that  appeals  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
Portuguese  as  dried  fish.  All  classes  like  it  and  the  poorer  people 
prefer  it  to  fresh  meat.  Its  wholesale  price  averages  from  $5.60  to 
|6.40  per  60  kilos  (132.2  lbs.),  and  its  retail  price,  24  to  29  cents  a 
kilo  (2.2  lbs.).  The  import  duty  is  4  cents  a  kilo.  The  demand  is 
more  likely  to  increase  tlian  decrease,  and  this  article  of  commerce  is 
well  worth  the  attention  over  of  our  exporters. 

GLASS — BOTTLES,    DRMIJOHNS,  PLATE  GLA£}S,  KTC. 

In  1900,  there  were  imported  3,759  tons,  valued  at  371  contos 
($296,800),  and  in  1901,  3,288  tons,  valued  at  419  contos  ($336,200). 
The  United  States  contributed  8  and  12  tons  in  the  respective  years. 
German}^  was  by  far  the  largest  exporter,  followed  at  a  distance  by 
France.  The  import  trade  is  likely  to  fall  off  considerably,  especially 
in  bottles,  as  a  glass  manufactory  has  been  started  recently,  the  details 
of  whose  operations  can  not  for  the  present  be  given. 

GUMS — RBSINOCS,  ETC. 

Of  2,488  tons,  valued  at  139  contos  ($111,200),  imported  in  1900,  943 
tons  came  from  the  United  States,  and  of  2,137  tons,  valued  at  114 
contos  ($01,200),  imported  in  1901,  821  tons  was  of  American  origin. 
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HONBY. 

But  little  honey  is  imported — 351  kilos  (774  pounds)  in  1900,  and 
500  (1,102  pounds)  in  1901.  The  national  product  is  of  a  very  infe- 
rior quality,  of  the  consistency  of  thin  treacle,  but  such  as  it  is,  the 
people  like  it.  Their  taste  in  this  article  «hould  be  educated,  as  it  has 
been  in  many  other  articles  of  consumption  which  have  been  imported, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  buy  honey 
such  as  America  can  produce.  The  import  duty  is  under  4  cents  a 
kilo  (2.2  pounds). 

INffTEUMBNTB  FOR  CALCULATION,  LABORATORIES,  SURGICAL  PURPOSES,  TRADB,  ETC. 

Of  656  tons,  valued  at  450  contos  ($360,000),  imported  in  1900,  44 
tons  came  from  the  United  States;  and  of  712  tons,  vdued  at  469  contos 
($375,200),  imported  in  1901,  49  tons  represent  the  American  contri- 
bution. 

The  United  States  might  with  advantage  push  this  business,  for  the 
demand,  as  shown  by  the  six  months'  figures  of  this  year,  is  on  the 
increase.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  turn  out  articles  of  the 
first-class  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  country. 

Germany,  France,  and  England  furnished  the  largest  portion — the 
first  named  sending  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imported. 

IRON. 

Finished  state^  plain  and  ornamental, — Rails  are  excluded  and  treated 
under  their  special  heading.  In  1900,  there  were  imported  under  this 
subdivision  2,559  tons,  valued  at  538  contos  ($460,400),  and  in  1901, 
3,312  tons,  valued  at  663  contos  ($530,400).  America  exported  to 
Portugal  407  and  185  tons  in  the  respective  years.  The  bulk  was 
supplied  bv  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

unfinished,  cast^  gaJwanized^  andwraught. — Of  54,813  tons,  valued  at 
3,307  contos  ($2,645,600),  imported  in  1900,  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted only  272  tons,  and  of  58,499  tons  in  1901,  its  share  was  but  186 
tons.  The  bulk  of  importe  came  from  England,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.     Imports  for  first  half  of  1902  show  a  considerable  increase. 

JUTE  FIBER. 

The  importation  of  this  article  was  1,695  tons,  valued  at  305  contos 
($244,000),  in  1900,  as  against  1,527  tons,  valued  at  266  contos 
($212,800),  in  1901. 

None  was  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1900,  but  in  the  next 
year,  an  experiment  seems  to  have  been  made  by  sending  1^  tons.  The 
1902  returns  to  end  of  June  show  a  marked  increase  in  uie  importation 
of  this  most  useful  fiber. 

KNICKNACKS.  «. 

This  title  embraces  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  toys,  whips,  pipes, 
snuff  boxes,  hones,  pocket  compasses,  etc.  They  are  all  put  on  the 
scales  and  weighed  in  the  customs,  however  small,  and  their  imported 
weight  in  1900  was  112  tons,  the  share  of  the  United  States  being  1 
ton.  In  1901 ,  it  was  130  tons,  the  United  States  sending  li  tons.  The 
declared  values  of  all  imports  were  in  the  respective  years  154  contos 
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($123,200)  and  180  contos  ($144,000).     Germany  and  France  between 
them  supplied  five-sixths  of  the  imports  in  both  years. 

The  returns  for  1902,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  show  an  increased 
demand  for  articles  under  this  head  which,  I  would  suggest,  should 
claim  the  attention  of  the  American  trade. 

liAMPS* 

I  should  have  liked  to  give  a  few  statistical  details  of  this  most  use- 
ful article  of  import,  but  1  find  that  it  is  so  hopelessly  mixed  up  with 
others  under  the  head  of  ^^knicknacks"  in  the  statistical  tables  that 
it  is  impossible  to  segregate  the  figures.  I  may,  however,  venture  to 
remark  that  American  lamps  are  k)  be  found  in  fair  numbers  in  this 
country,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  none  to  beat  them,  either 
for  cheapness  or  excellence. 

LUMBER. 

It  is  difficult  to  ffive  in  a  short  compass  the  actual  state  of  the  trade. 
Measures  by  wei^t  are  given  in  some  cases  and  cubic  contents  in 
others;  but  I  may  state  on  the  authoritv  of  the  principal  importer  in 
Portugal  that  European  competition  has  considerably  rediiced  the 
American  import,  wnich  until  lately  held  the  field  for  so  many  years. 
Perhaps  when  there  is  more  direct  conamunication  than  at  present 
exists,  the  lost  ground  may  be  regained. 

MACHINKBY. 

(1)  Agricultural  machines. — These  machines,  comprising  thrashers, 
reapers,  mowers,  hay  and  straw  compressors,  etc.,  to  the  number  of 
226,  with  a  combined  weight  of  410  tons  and  valued  at  26  contos 
($20,800),  were  imported  in  1900,  as  against  379,  with  a  total  weight  of 
410  tons  and  valued  at  87  contos  ($69,600),  in  1901.  This  branch  of 
industry  is  making  fair  progress  in  Portugal,  which  is  conservative  to 
a  degree  and  clings  to  the  old  methods  of  sowing  and  reaping  its  har- 
vests. As  a  rule,  the  harvest  weather  is  so  fine  nere  that  there  is  no 
need  to  hurry,  wnich  accords  with  the  national  taste,  and  a  string  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  with  diminutive  sickles,  in  a  half  squatting  atti- 
tude, creeps  leisurely  over  a  field,  doing  in  a  week  what  one  good 
mower  or  reaper  would  do  in  two  days  if  the  ground  peimitted  of  its 
use,  for  the  agriculturist  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  removal  of 
surface  stones. 

^  (2)  Electrical  rnachines. — Of  this  class  of  machinery,  the  importa- 
tion was  98  tons  in  1900,  but  jumped  to  282  tons  in  1901,  the  United 
States  sending  166i  tons.  The  supply  from  abroad  has  again  fallen 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  but  the  decline  is 
probaoly  only  temporary. 

(3)  Lithoaraphic  and  (4)  typewriting  machines. — Seventy-nine  ma- 
chines for  these  purposes,  valued  at  18  contos  ($14,400),  were  imported 
in  1900,  and  40,  valued  at  32  contos  ($25,600),  in  1901.  The  United 
States  contributed  in  the  respective  years  14  and  20  contos  ($11,200 
and  $16,000)  worth. 

(5)  Machvaesfor  trade  purposes. — It  is  difficult  to  compress  into  a 
small  compass  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  under  tliis  section, 
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and  still  more  difficult — in  fact,  quite  hopeless — to  try  to  state  the 
number  and  value  of  the  machines,  as  the  returns  include  items  of 
gearing,  etc.,  with  the  machine  proper. 

The  customs  tables  have  diviaed  them  into  five  classes:  (1)  Those 
under  60  kilos  (110  pounds)  in  weight;  (2)  of  50  kilos  and  up  to  100 
kilos  (110  to  220  pounds);  (3)  of  100  and  up  to  500  kilos  (220  to  1,102 
pounds);  (4)  of  500  and  up  to  1,000  kilos  (1,102  to  2,204  pounds); 
(5)  above  1,000  kilos,  i.  e.,  1  ton. 

The  weights  and  total  values  of  these  five  classes  in  1900  were  the 
following: 

(1)  Fifty-four  and  one-half  tons,  value  34  contos  ($29,200);  (2)  33 
tons,  value  19  contos  ($15,200);  (3)  179i  tons,  value  97  contos  ($77,600); 

(4)  607i  tons,  value  143  contos  ($114,400);  (5)  2,818  tons,  value  822 
contos  ($157,600). 

The  United  States  contributed  in  these  several  classes  the  following 
weights: 

(1)  One  and  one-half  tons;  (2)  1  ton;  (3)  8f  tons;  (4)  4  tons;  (5) 
24  tons. 

In  1901,  they  were  imported  to  the  following  extent  as  regards 
weight  and  value: 

(1)  Sixty-two  tons,  valued  at  36  contos  ($28,800);  (2)  29  tons,  valued 
at  18  contos  ($14,400);  (3)  169  tons,  valued  at  76  contos  ($60,800);  (4) 
280  tons,  valued  at  81  contos  ($64,800),  and  (6)  2,532  tons,  valued  at 
803  contos  ($642,400). 

From  the  United  States  there  were  received  the  following  weights: 

(1)  Three-fourths  of  a  ton;  (2)  1  ton;  (3)  6i  tons;  (4)  2f  tons,  and 

(5)  30i  tons. 

There  yet  remains  the  item  of  imported  machinery  which  is  classified 
according  to  ** horsepower"  and  is  not  mixed  up  with  gearing  and  a 
lot  of  subordinate  fittings.  It  appears  in  the  customs  tables  under 
three  divisions:  (1)  Up  to  30  horsepower;  (2)  from  30  horsepower  to 
100,  and  (3)  from  100  horsepower  upward. 

(1)  In  the  year  1900, 148  machines,  weighing  248  tons  and  valued  at 
95  contos  ($76,000)  were  imported,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  8, 
weighing  5i  tons.  (2)  14  weighing  70  tons,  value  2.3  contos  ($18,400); 
from  United  States,  nil.  (3)  15  weighing  451  tons,  valued  at  134 
contos  ($107,200);  from  United  States,  nil. 

(1)  In  the  year  1901,  135  machines,  weighing  198  tons,  value  71i 
contos  ($57,200);  from  United  States,  nil.  (2)  15  machines,  weighing 
98  tons,  value  33  contos  ($26,400);  from  United  States,  nil.  (3)  12 
machines,  value  200  contos  ($160,000)  and  weighing  661  tons.  The 
United  States  furnished  3  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  367  tons,  valued 
at  113  contos  ($90,400). 

MEAT   (fresh,   salted,    FTC.). 

In  the  year  1900,  there  were  imported  105  tons,  valued  at  45^  contos 
($36,400),  and  in  the  year  1901, 104  tons,  valued  at  41  contos  ($32,800). 
The  United  States  contributed  in  the  respective  years  8  and  23  tons, 
principally  beef,  in  the  latter  year  furnishing  19  out  of  the  29  tons 
unported.  This  trade  is  capable  of  good  development.  Much  more 
beef  is  required  than  Portugal  can  produce,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  noticed 
occasionally  by  the  press. 
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MARGARINE. 


The  United  States  supplied  228  out  of  the  260  tons  imported  in  1900, 
and  the  whole  amount  (241  tons)  received  from  abroad  m  1901.  The 
declared  value  in  the  respective  years  was  59  and  49  contos  ($47,200 
and  $39,200).  There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  this  article 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1902. 

MANURES    (artificial). 

There  were  imported  28,965  tons,  valued  at  464  contos  ($371,200), 
in  1900,  and  44,853  tons,  valued  at  737  contos  ($589,600),  in  1901. 
None  came  from  the  United  States  in  the  first  year  and  only  20  tons 
in  1901.  The  six  months  returns  of  this  year  show  an  increased  demand. 
This  is  a  lucrative  business  and  deserves  attention. 

MINERAL  OILS    (ILLUMINATION   AND   OTHER   HOUSEHOLD   PURP06Bb). 

In  1900,  according  to  the  customs  statistics,  there  were  imported 
19,200  tons,  and  in  1901,  22,553  tons.  The  import  trade  is  now  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  American  trade. 

MOLASSES. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two  tons,  valned  at  78  contos 
($62,400^,  were  imported  in  1900,  and  1,195  tons,  valued  at  64  contos 
($51,200),  in  1901.  The  United  States  furnished  in  the  respective 
years  19  and  161  tons.  England  and  Germany  mainly  supplied  the 
demand,  but  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  tne  American  product 
should  tempt  the  trade  to  make  larger  purchases  from  the  United 
States. 

PARAFFIN. 

In  1900  there  were  imported  195i  tons,  valued  at  47  contos  ($37,600), 
and  in  1901,  462  tons,  valued  at  81  contos  ($64,800),  The  United 
States  supplied,  respectively,  26  and  198  tons. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Cameras  to  the  number  of  1,434,  valued  at  18  contos  ($14,400),  were 
imported  in  1900,  as  against  1,235,  valued  at  37  contos  ($29,680),  in 
1901.  The  number  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902  shows 
proportionately  a  decided  increase.  The  United  States  furnished  12  in 
1900  and  73  in  1901 .    Germany  and  France  were  the  principal  exporters. 

POTATOES. 

France  is  the  principal  exporter  to  Portugal  of  potatoes,  which  do 
well  in  the  soil  of  this  country.  The  demand  is  growing  for  this  article 
of  food.  Nearly  10,000  tons  were  imported  in  1901,  as  against  7,000 
in  1900.  From  the  United  States,  there  were  received  only  about  2 
tons  in  each  year. 

RAILS. 

Iron, — In  1901,  \<  ranee,  Belgium,  and  Germany  shared  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  729  tons  imported,  the  first-named  country  predominate 
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ing,  and  America  not  appearing  at  all  on  the  list.  But  in  the  previous 
year  (1900),  out  of  262  tons  imported,  America  and  Belgium  sent  214 
tons  between  them,  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Sted.—ln  1900,  Portugal  imported  6,070  tons,  of  which  2,387  came 
from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Germany  (figuring  at 
2,611  tons),  England,  and  Belgium. 

In  1901  this  country  imported  9,208  tons,  of  which  2,952  came  from 
America,  4,258  from  Belgium,  1,658  from  Grermany,  and  the  balance 
from  France  and  England.  A  proportionate  increase  in  this  import 
appears  during  the  first  half  of  1902. 

SCWING  MACHINES. 

In  1900,  there  were  imported  14,415  sewing  machines,  valued  at  218 

contos  ($174,400),  and  in  1901,  12,600,  valued  at  200  contos  ($160,000). 

The  United  States  imports  in  the  respective  years  were  150  ana  965. 

The  majority  came  from  England,  to  the  respective  extent  of  10,287 

and  7,504. 

SOAP  (bar  and  tabletb). 

Forty-seven  tons,  valued  at  31  contos  ($24,800),  were  imported  in 
1900,  as  compared  with  52  tons,  valued  at  35^  contos  ($28,400),  in  1901. 
The  united  States  contributed  about  li  tons  in  each  year. 

errAVEB. 

Staves  are  shown  in  the  returns  in  units  of  a  thousand.  There  were 
imported  in  1900. 3,832  of  such  units,  of  wl\ich  2,553  were  from  America, 
as  compared  witn  3,304  in  1901,  of  which  the  American  contribution 
was  1,546.  A  very  short  time  ago,  the  trade  was  j)rincipally  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  but  now  the  different  countries  of  Europe  nave 
become  keen  competitors. 

As  I  noticed  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  making  of  barrels  is  still 
carried  on  by  hand  work.  Suggestions  made  for  tne  employment  of 
machinery  have  been  met  only  .with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

STBBL  (other  THAN   RAILs). 

Fmished^  state, — The  returns  respecting  this  metal  are  under  two 
separate  heads,  and  I  adhere  to  them.  One  hundred  and  ninety- three 
tons  of  cutlery,  springj^,  umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  etc.,  were  imported 
in  1900,  and  242  tons  in  1901,  to  which  America  contributed  2  and  li 
tons  in  the  respective  years.  The  export  to  Portugal  in  this  branch 
of  trade  might  surely  be  worked  up  m  the  United  States.  Germany 
supplied  the  demand  to  the  largest  extent. 

Unfinished  state, — In  1900  there  were  imported  2,344  tons,  and  in 
1901, 3,074  tons,  the  United  States  furnishing  a  little  over  2  tons  in  the 
first  year  and  none  in  the  next. 


SUGAR. 


The  amount  imported  in  the  years  1900  and  1901  was  nearly  the 
same,  i.  e.,  29,000  tons,  valued  at  2,243  contos  ($1,794,400)  and  2,307 
contos  ($1,845,600),  respectively.  The  United  States  sent  3i  tons  in 
the  first  and  6  tons  in  the  second, 

Germany  was  the  principal  exporter. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 37 
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TOBACCO. 


Leaf, — In  1900,  Portugal  imported  2,682  tons,  valued  at  56d  contos 
($465,200),  of  which  1,865  tons  came  from  the  United  States;  in  1901, 
2,564  tons,  valued  at  476  contos  ($380,800),  of  which  1,772  tons  were 
of  American  growth.  Belgium  was  the  next  largest  contributor,  with 
549  and  423  tons  in  the  respective  years. 

Cheroots  and  fine  cut, — ^These  two  items  are  bracketed  in  the  cus- 
toms returns.  Fifty  tons  were  imported  in  1900  and  51  in  1901,  the 
respective  declared  values  being  136  and  139  contos  ($108,800  and 
$112,200).  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland  were  the  chief  exporters, 
while  the  United  States  contributed  to  the  value  of  only  3|  and  7 
contos  ($2,800  and  $6,600)  in  those  years. 

TOOLS. 

Tools  and  utensils  for  trade  purposes,  gardening,  and  field  work  were 
imported  in  1900  to  the  extent  of  612  tons,  and  in  1901  to  the  extent 
of  664  tons.  The  United  States  exported  to  Portugal  about  36  tons  in 
each  year.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  came  from  Germany,  England, 
and  f^rance. 

VARNISHES. 

Of  the  60  tons,  valued  at  34  contos  ($27,200),  imported  in  1900,  W 
tons  came  from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  66  tons  imported  in  1901, 
only  three-fourths  of  a  ton  was  from  America.  The  bulk  came  from 
England.  According  to  the  figures  for  the  half  year  of  1902,  the  trade 
seems  brisk. 

VEHICLES. 

There  were  377  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  17  contos  ($13,600), 
imported  in  1900,  the  United  States  contributing  178;  in  1901  the 
number  fell  to  204  imported,  but  the  declared  value  was  the  same  as 
in  1900. 

Of  the  latter  imports,  the  United  States  sent  13.  In  1901,  there 
were  imported  for  tlie  new  electric  tramways  in  this  city  and  suburbs 
156  cars  (all  from  the  United  States),  valued  at  542  contos. 

"WATCHES   AND   CLOCKS. 

Gold  cases, — Of  4,902  gold  watches  imported  in  1900  and  valued  at 
43i  contos  ($34,800),  18  came  from  the  United  States;  and  of  7,125 
imported  in  190J,  and  valued  at  60  contos  ($48,000),  h^  came  from 
America.  Switzerland  in  each  vear  almost  monopolized  the  import. 
Duty,  $1.60. 

Sliver  and  otJurr  metal, — Of  43,850  watches  with  silver  cases  or  of 
other  metal,  and  valued  at  113  contos  ($90,400),  277  came  from  the 
United  States;  and  of  63,423  watches,  valued  at  152  contos  ($121,600), 
which  came  into  Portugal,  only  92  came  from  the  United  States. 
Switzerland  was  the  chief  exporter.     Duty,  80  cents. 

Clocks, — Of  all  kinds,  tlicre  were  imported  28,000,  valued  at  44^ 
contos  ($36,600),  in  1900,  and  30,000,  valued  at  37  contos  ($29,600),  in 
1901— all  charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent.  Germany 
supplied  in  each  year  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  the 
United  States  contributing  about  6,400  in  each  of  the  two  years.  The 
imports  from  January  to  June,  1902,  show  a  largely  increased  return. 
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WOOD. 


Wood,  other  than  lumber,  wholly  or  partly  prepared  for  furniture, 
decorating  purposes,  and  joiner's  wort  generally,  was  imported  in 
1900  to  the  extent  of  252  tons,  valued  at  82  contos  ($65,600),  of  which 
America  contributed  27  tons;  and  in  1901,  271  tons,  valued  at  98  contos 
($76,400),  including  a  contribution  from  the  United  States  of  43  tons. 

EXPORTS. 

I  propose  to  deal,  and  but  briefly,  only  with  those  articles  of  com- 
merce that  were  dispatched  hence  to  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  years  ended  June,  1901  and  1902. 

In  the  first  year,  the  different  items  (25  in  number)  were  valued 
at  a  total  sum  of  $3,398,706,  and  in  the  second  year  (also  25  in  num- 
ber) at  $3,184,735. 

Argols,  cacao  (crude),  cork,  goatskins,  minerals,  and  rubber  (crude) 
formed  the  principal  articles,  absorbing  in  the  respective  years 
$3,020,566  and  $2,707,822  of  the  totals. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1901-2,  as  compared  With  its  predecessor, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  declared  value  of  cork  and  minerals, 
and  a  decrease  in  that  of  argols,  cacao,  goatskins,  and  rubber;  in  the 
latter  to  the  extent  of  nearly  33  per  cent. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  two  other  items,  of  smaller 
value  than  the.  preceding,  furnished  by  this  country  to  the  United 
States,  i.  e. ,  soapstock,  or  green  olive  pulp,  which  was  exported  to  the 
value  of  $7,252  in  1900-1901  and  $27,594  in  1901-2,  and  wine  lees, 
which  in  the  respective  years  figured  at  $41,971  and  $63,780. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

PACKING. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  alluded  to  the  packing  of  goods  bv  United 
Statc\s  merchants,  and  I  am  able  to  repeat  now  what  I  said  then,  viz, 
that  this  important  work  is  well  done. 

CX>MMEKCIAL  TRAVELEK). 

I  must  again  touch  upon  the  need  of  commercial  travelers  visiting 
Portugal  from  the  United  States,  if  the  latter  wishes  to  maintain  its 
present  position  in  the  import  trade  into  this  country.  No  amount  of 
correspondence  with  buyers  will  take  the  place  of  a  personal  interview, 
for  a  customer  naturally  likes  to  see,  in  sample  or  diagram,  what  he 
is  asked  to  purchase.  A  commercial  traveler  can  travel  in  this  coun- 
try without  let  or  hindrance,  and  he  has  no  tax  to  pay  upon  his  pro- 
fession other  than  a  small  residential  tax,  to  which  every  foreigner  is 
liable.  If  he  departs  hence  by  land  there  is  no  fee  levied,  but  if  by 
steamer,  he  must  furnish  himself  with  a  consular  embarking  certifi- 
cate costing  $1. 

PATENTS,  FTC. 

Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  can  be  registered  after  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  department  of  state  charged  therewith, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

There  are  no  laws  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  ooun 
try  of  origin. 
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DOCKS. 


The  dock  accommodation  at  this  port  has  been  vastly  improved  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  now,  in  aiddition  to  the  discnarging  of  cargo 
from  vessels  moored  to  the  quay  side,  which  has  25  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide,  passengers  by  certain  lines,  such  as  the  Messageries  Maritimes, 
the  Hamburg,  and  South  African,  can  now  land  by  stepping  onto  the 
Quay  and  can  pass  their  baggage  through  a  branch  establishment  of 
tne  customs.  This  is  a  boon  which  only  those  who  have  had  to  disem- 
bark by  means  of  a  hired  boat  at  the  ruined  quay  of  the  main  customs 
buildings  can  fully  appreciate. 

There  are  some  25  tugs  of  various  sizes  and  horsepower  belonging 
to  the  port  authorities,  which  are  said  to  be  ample  to  meet  the  wants 
of  present  trade  and  to  protect  it  in  case  of  need. 


NEW  VESSBLS. 


During  the  year  1901  and  the  first  six  months  of  1 902,  12  vessels, 
chiefly  sailers,  were  purchased  from  foreign  countries  and  arrived  in 
this  port.  In  Oporto,  the  purchase  consisted  of  28  sailing  vessels  of 
small  tonnage  and  2  steamers  of  1,700  and  2,000  tons  each.  Here, 
also,  there  are  sufficient  tugs  to  meet  ordinary  requirements.  No  new 
vessels  were  built  in  Lisbon  for  the  mercantile  marine  within  the 
eighteen  months  ended  last  June.  Shipbuilding  in  Oporto  ceased 
many  years  ago. 
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The  means  of  inland  transport  are  good  on  the  main  lines  of  rail- 
waj^  and  there  are  some  branch  lines  in  process  of  construction  which 
win  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  service. 

Exchange  rates,  constantly  fluctuating,  have  been  somewhat  easier 
during  the  last  few  months,  resulting  partly  from  the  signing  of  the 
convention  by  which  the  interest  on  foreign  loans  has  been  diminished, 
but  more  especially  from  the  small  importation  of  wheat  and  maize,  for 
which  gold  has  to  be  paid.  The  rates  will  rebound  at  once,  should  the 
above  cereals  have  to  be  imported — a  contingency  not  unlikely. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  expression  of 
the  wish  that  I  made  last  year,  to  see  the  port  of  Lisbon  the  first 
stopping  place  of  United  States  vessels  en  route  to  the  various  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

J.  H.  TiiiERiOT,  Consvl, 

Lisbon,  October  31,  1902. 


RUSSIA. 

REPORT  FROM  CONSUIjATE-GEIOJRAIi  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  commercial  depression  that  has  prevailed  in  Russia  during  the 
past  three  years  has  continued,  but  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  general  crops  which  brought  relief,  and  the  money  market  is  much 
easier.  The  banks  have  become  more  conservative  and  now  make 
loans  at  lower  rates  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  few  years. 
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There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  cotton  industry,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

The  petroleum  industry,  which  is  largely  controlled  by  English  capi- 
tal, is  still  depressed,  ana  many  properties  are  not  paying  expenses. 

Accqi'dinff  to  the  official  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  imperial  Russian  finances,  the  ordinary  receipts  for  the  first  six. 
months  were  849,164,000  rubles  ($437,319,460),  more  than  40,000,000 
rubles  ($20,600,000)  above  those  of  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
extraordinary  receipts  were  195,264,000  rubles  ($100,560,960),  or 
nearly  thrice  as  much  as  last  year,  making  a  total  of  1,044, 428,()00  rubles 
($537,880,420),  against  866,182,000  rubles  ($446,083,730)  in  1901. 

The  failure  of  the  Kerch  Metallurgical  Company,  early  in  the  fall, 
for  over  18,000,000  rubles  ($9,270,000)  increased  the  depression  in  the 
metal  trade,  and  certain  French  and  Russo-French  companies,  Belgian 
houses,  and  three  Russian  companies  are  large  losers. 

The  high  tariff  placed  oi\  parts  of  sewing  machines  has  induced  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  to  erect  a  large  plant  at  Moscow, 
which  is  the  leading  distributing  center  for  Russia,  and  it  is  now  manu- 
facturing machines  there  that  were  formerly  made  in  the  United  States. 

Jt  was  stated  early  in  the  year  that  the  Government  would  expend  a 
large  amount  of  money  annually  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  purchase 
of  rails  and  other  material,  to  furnish  employment  to  this  mdustry, 
which  threatened  to  disappear,  because  of  the  countermanding  of  orders 
by  the  Government  dunng  the  war  with  China.  Russian  iron  works 
exist  practically  upon  Government  orders,  as  Russia  owns  practically 
all  the  railroads  in  the  Empire.  The  connection,  therefore,  between 
the  iron  works  and  the  Government  is  of  the  closest,  and  a  very  slight 
change  of  policy  of  the  latter  meiins  enormous  loss  to  the  former. 

SIBRRIAN   RAILWAY. 

There  have  been  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  beyond  IrKutsK  and  as  to  the  probable  date  of  open- 
ing for  regular  traffic.  During  the  latter  pail  of  September,  Air. 
mtte,  the  Russian  minister  of  ttnance,  in  oraer  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  condition  of  the  road,  especially  of  the  Chinese  fiastern  and 
Manchurian  branch,  visited  Manchuria.  As  Mr.  Witte  traveled  by  a 
special,  it  is  presumed  that  his  train  made  the  best  time  possible 
between  the  Baltic  and  Pacific.  At  present,  the  speed  of  the  regular 
trains  averages  but  15  miles  per  hour  with  stops,  and  this  can  not  be 
increased  with  safety  until  the  rails  are  at  least  one-third  heavier  than 
those  now  in  use,  and  properly  ballasted.  Mr.  Witte's  trg^in  left  Mos- ' 
cow  September  24,  and  reached  Vladivostok  in  sixteen  days.  The 
distances  are  as  follows:  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  400  miles;  Mos- 
cow to  Irkutsk,  3,400  miles;  Irkutsk  to  Baikal — the  newly  named 
station  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Baikal — 40  miles;  the  lafee  itself, 
which  has  to  be  crossed  by  boat  (or  in  winter  by  horses  on  the  ice^,  4() 
miles;  from  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Baikal,  Misovava  station,  to  Kay- 
dalovo  (where  the  line  branches  off  to  the  Russian  frontier),  620  miles; 
thence  to  the  Russian-Chinese  frontier  station,  which  is  called  Man- 
churia, and  across  Manchuria  to  Vladivostok,  not  less  than  1,400 
miles.  This  makes  a  round  total  of  5,800  miles  covered  in  sixteen 
days  with  stoppages. 
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As  the  result  of  Mr.  Witte's  visit,  the  opening  of  this  line,  which  it 
was  announced  would  be  effected  January  1,  1903,  has  been  postponed 
until  January  1,  1907,  when  coupon  tickets  will  be  issued  in  Russian, 
French,  German,  and  English,  with  a  translation  in  Chinese.  It  is 
stated  that  the  time  between  Manchuria  and  Dalny  will  be  i^venty 
hours,  and  the  fare  will  be  105.50  rubles  ($54.33)  for  first  class,  and 
66  rubles  ($34)  for  second  class.  It  will  require  from  two  and  one-half 
to  three  days  to  go  by  steamer  to  Shanghai  or  Nagasaki.  The  most 
suitable  season  for  visiting  Siberia  is  summer,  Chma  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  Japan  May  or  September. 

While  there  are  yet  no  through  trains  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostock, 
it  is  possible  to  travel  over  the  whole  line  without  too  much  delay  or 
inconvenience.  Express^  trains  run  regularl v  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk; 
they  are  comfortable,  and  well  equipped  with  dinine  and  sleeping  cars. 
This  distance  can  be  covered  in  185  hours.  Bej'ond  Irkutsk,  traveling 
is  not  so  easv  and  the  road  is  not  open  for  yegular  passenger  through 
traffic;  the  Baikal  Lake  must  be  crossed  on  a  steamer  in  the  summer 
and  on  sledges  during  the  winter.  It  reauires  seventy-five  hours  from 
Irkutjdk  to  tne  Manchurian  boundary,  where  there  is  a  stop  of  twelve 
hours;  from  this  point  to  Vladivostock,  it  requires  five  days,  with  a 
change  at  Kharbin.  There  are  no  sleeping  or  dining  facilities  beyond 
Irkutsk,  and  the  trains  are  mostly  composed  of  freight  cars  with  only 
one  or  two  very  primitive  second-class  carriages.  The  trains  from 
Niuchwang  to  Manchuria  have  only  second-class  cars,  and  from  Man- 
churia to  Irkutsk,  first  and  second  class.  From  Pekin  to  Irkutsk,^ 
sleeping  berths  can  be  secured.  The  passengers  must  furnish  their 
own  bed  linen,  however,  and  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  lunch  basket 
along.  The  whole  journey  now  requires  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one 
days,  and  costs  about  $100  first  class  to  Irkutsk  and  second  class  from 
Irkutsk  to  Vladivostock.  The  connecting  line  of  track  around  Lake 
Baikal  is  in  active  construction,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year. 

With  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  Siberian  railroad,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  mining  machinery  in  Siberia,  and  this  should  attract 
the  attention  of  American  manufacturers. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
consular  district  of  St.  Petersburg  during  the  fiscal  year  1902  amounts 
to  $1,030,887.01.  Compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901 
($594,84:6.51),  this  represents  an  increase  of  $436,040.50. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  St.  Petersburg  were  flax, 
bristles,  rubber  goods  and  rubber  waste,  oakum,  fish  bladders,  tarred 
bolt  rope,  wool,  skins  and  hides,  tow,  sheet  iron,  iridium,  and  lycopo- 
dium.  Less  important  articles  are  Russian  crash,  fusel  oil,  isinglass, 
dressed  leather,  machinery,  silver  articles,  and  wooden  mol(fings. 
While  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  bristles,  bolt  rope,  flax, 
oakum,  tow,  fish  bladders,  there  was  a  decrease  in  wool,  rubber 
waste. 

The  apparent  large  increase  in  flax  and  tow  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  goods  were  snipped  from  Archangel  and  the  invoices  certified 
to  by  tlie  United  States  consular  agent  in  that  town.  They  are  now 
certified  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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During  the  quarter  ended  September,  1902,  the  exports  amounted  to 
only  $237,408.77  against  $469,733.81  in  1901,  representing  a  decrease 
of  $232,325.04.    . 

IMPORTS  FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  of  machinery  and  other  articles 
that  are  covered  by  the  countervailing  duty,  have  practically  ceased; 
these  are  now  supplied  by  other  countries,  principally  Germany. 

As  stated  in  previous  annual  reports,  the  Russians  prefer  goods  of 
American  make  to  those  of  other  countries,  because  of  their  superior 
finish  and  quality.  Lately,  frequent  demands  have  been  made  at  this 
consulate  by  large  importers  of  general  merchandise  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  novelties  of  American  make.  Unfortunately,  the  retaliatory 
duty  imposed  by  the  Russian  Government  on  certain  classes  of  Ameri- 
can goods,  especially  machinery,  hardware,  bicycles,  etc.,  is  still  in 
force.  Most  Unitea  States  goods  sold  here  are  not  imported  direct, 
but  are  supplied  by  the  large  commission  houses  in  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  wnere  stocks  of  American  goods  are  kept.  These  merchants 
enjoy  large  capital  and  can  afford  to  comply  with  the  short  credit 
generally  insisted  upon  by  American  manufacturers;  in  turn  they 
send  traveling  agents  all  over  Russia  and  allow  the  long  credits  that 
the  Russians  are  accustomed  to — nine  to  twelve  months. 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  minister  of  finance  announces  the  completion  of  a  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  steamship  construction  in  Russia,  which  has  been  under 
consideration  by  a  commission  for  several  months  past.  The  Govern- 
ment will  advance  to  builders  of  ocean  or  river  steamships  two-thirds 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  all  new  iron  vessels  built  of  exclusively  Rus- 
sian materials  and  in  Russian  dockyards.  These  loans  are  to  be  repaid 
in  five-year  installments,  without  interest.  The  first  payment  is  due 
when  the  new  vessel  is  readv  for  sea.  Until  the  whole  amount  of  the 
loan  is  paid  off,  the  ship  will  Ixmr  on  some  conspicuous  pArt  of  the 
outer  hull  the  legend,  ''Mortgaged  to  the  State  Bank."  This  latter 
condition  is  considered  objectionable  by  many  people  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  proffered  Government  assistance.  They 
describe  it  as  a  "debtor's  brand."  The  minister  of  finance  expects 
that  a  considerable  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  lagging  home  industry 
by  means  of  these  loans,  without  interest  and  on  easy  terms. 

Foreign  ships  have  the  right  of  free  navigation  in  Russian  waters, 
but  the  coasting  trade  is  restricted  to  the  Russian  flag.  This  privi- 
lege was  granted  by  the  law  May  29, 1897  (old  style),  and  extends  also  to 
ships  navigating  beyond  seas,  i.  e.,  which  ply  between  European  ports 
and  Russian  ports  on  the  Pacific. 

Russian  ships  in  foreign  waters  are  subject  to  all  local  laws. 

RELIEF   AFFORDED    FAMINE    SUFFERERS. 

The  minister  of  the  interior  has  just  issued  a  statement  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary. 

It  wafl  found  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  relief  required  in  each  province.  In 
many  cases,  the  relief  asked  for  far  exceeded  the  actual  quantity  of  foodstuffs,  etc., 
wanteil.     The  total  quantity  of  grains  distributed  was  58,000,000  poods  (29,369,349 
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tons),  of  which  about  one-half  was  for  food  and  one-half  for  seed,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  33,500,000  rubles  ($17,252,500).  Work  was  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  50,000  peasants,  and  over  11,000  persons  were  transferred  from  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  to  places  where  hands  were  wanted.  Medical  -help  was  also  sent 
by  the  Government,  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  the  Zemstvo  to  the  stricken 
provinces. 

THE   OWNERSHIP  OF  LANDS. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  change  of  ownership  in  land 
in  Russia  and  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  who  are  gradually  acquiring 
the  property  hitherto  held  by  the  nobility.  In  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, this  change  has  been  pretty  rapid,  and  it  is  now  extending  to  other 
areas.  In  the  recent  list  of  estates  of  the  nobility  put  up  for  sale,  for 
arrears  of  debt  upon  money  lent  by  the  Government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  property,  the  Volga  provinces  showed  much  the  same  tenden- 
cies as  those  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In  the  provinces  about 
the  Volffa,  something  like  1,600,000  acres  of  nobles'  land  are  advertised 
to  be  sold  at  auction.  In  half  a  dozen  provinces  of  European  Russia, 
mostly  devoted  to  a^culture,  an  area  of  2,300  square  miles  in  the 
aggregate  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class.  The  largest 
area  for  sale  in  any  single  province  is  in  that  of  Saratov,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  center^  of  the  peasant  troubles  last  summer.  In  this 
province,  30,000  acres  are  advertised  for  sale.  The  Bank  df  the  Nobil- 
ity loses  heavily  on  some  of  these  foreclosures,  owing  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  landed  estate  market;  and  the  losses  are  all  the  heavier 
when  the  bankrupt  properties  happen  to  be  situated  in  frontier  gov- 
ernments, foreigners  and  Jews  being  ineligible  as  purchasers. 

BIOTCLES  AND  AUTOMOBILES. 

On  account  of  the  increase  of  the  Russian  duty  on  wheels  of  Ameri- 
can make  to  35  rubles  ($18)  per  wheel  (the  ordinary  schedule  being 
only  18  rubles),  the  importation  has  suffered  seriously.  American 
wheels  are  well  known  here  and  are  in  favor  with  the  better  classes. 
Some  sell  for  135  rubles  ($67),  but  cheaper  ones  can  be  bought  for 
about  100  rubles,  or  $50.  Several  large  German  manllfac|^rers  of 
bicycles  have  taken  advantage  of  the  reSiliatory  duty  and- have  gained 
a  strong  foothold  in  the  principal  cities  in.  Russia.  Their  wheels  are 
liked  principally  because  they  are  cheap.  Nevertheless,  American 
wheels  should  sell,  if  they  can  be  imported  at  a  price  that  allows  a 
fair  profit  to  the  dealer.  One  of  tne  chief  dealers  here  says  that  a 
good  wheel  must  be  delivered  to  him  for  about  70  rubles  ($35),  freight 
and  duty  paid,  so  that  he  can  sell  it  at  100  rubles  ($50). 

The  competition  is  very  keen  among  local  dealers,  some  of  them 
being  even  willing  to  sell  a  bicycle  on  monthly  installments  of  5  rubles 
($2.50).  Although  the  summer  is  very  short  here,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  wheels  ridden  in  St.  Petersburg  and  vicinity. 

Automobile  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Russia  offers  no  market 
of  any  importance  for  that  vehicle.  There  are  a  few  running  in  this 
city,  chieny  of  French  and  Russian  make,  but  they  can  not  be  used  in 
the  interior  of  the  Empire,  because  the  roads  are  mostly  narrow  and 
in  bad  condition. 

Parts  of  bicycles  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  are  used  in  the  Russian  factories. 
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CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES.    • 

One  of  the  principal  dealers  in  this  city  says  he  doubts  if  a  large 
business  in  American  watches  and  clocks  can  be  done  in  this  country. 
The  people  are  used  to  the  Swiss,  German,  and  French  clocks,  which 
are  imported  in  large  numbers,  usually  in  parts  to  be  put  together 
here.  Swiss  watches  are  preferred  to  the  German,  because  the  latter — 
especially  the  ''Glasshutte"  watches — are  too  expensive.  American 
alarm  clocks  have  been  coming  to  this  market  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  ''  Waltham"  watch  is  also  known,  but  the  entire  business  in  Ameri- 
can clocks  is  estimated  at  onlv  $1,600  to  $2,000  per  annum.  The  duty 
on  a  medium  sized  alarm  cloct  is  1.70  to  2  rubles  (87.3  cents  to  $1.03), 
and  it  should  sell  at  2.50  rubles  ($1.29).  Parts  of  clocks  cost  1.12 
rubles  (68  cents)  per  pound;  watch  movements,  1.50  rubles  (77  cents) 
per  pound. 

INVOICING  AND  PACKING   OF  GOODS  SHIPPED   TO  RUSSIA. 

The  value  of  each  line  of  goods  must  be  indicated,  as  duties  imposed 
on  goods  imported  into  Russia  are  specific  and  not  ad  valorem.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  need  of  care  in  indicating  gross  and  net  weights. 
If,  for  instance,  one  package  contains  various  goods,  the  gross  weight 
of  the  whole  package  must  be  given,  together  with  the  net  weight  of 
each  class  of  goods  contained  therein;  if  these  goods  are  packed  in  tins, 
glasses,  or  jars,  it  is  better  to  give  three  kinds  of  weights,  viz,  the 
whole  gross  weight,  the  weight  of  the  goods,  including  the  tins,  jars, 
fjlasses,  etc.,  and  the  actual  net  weight.  If  there  are  several  pacloiges 
containing  the  same  class  of  goods,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  total 
gross  and  net  weights.  It  is,  however,  safer  to  give  the  weights  of 
each  package  separately.  All  statements  of  weights  must  be  signed 
by  the  shipper  and  stamped  or  sealed  with  the  firm's  stamp. 

HIGHWATS  IN   RUSSIA. 

» 

Prince  Hilkoflf,  minister  of  ways  and  communications,  is  now  making 
a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Caucasus,  with  the  view  of  building  new  and 
important  highways  in  that  province.  Russia  has  few  macadamized 
roads.  Their  construction  began  in  1817,  and  yet  there  are  not  more 
than  14,000  miles  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  In  twenty-two  governments 
of  European  Russia  and  in  the  Caucasus,  there  are  none.  Macadamized 
roads  are  necessary  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  natural  roads,  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  soil — black  earth,  clay,  and  sand--are 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition;  in  spring  and  autumn, 
they  are  impassable.  The  scarcity  of  Russia's  railways,  considering 
the  vast  area  of  the  Empire,  makes  the  lack  of  highways  lamentable. 
It  hinders  the  export  of  grain,  especially  by  small  dealers,  as  they 
must  convey  their  produce  a  hundred  versts  (66  miles)  to  the  nearest 
railway  depot,  and  must  frequently  await  snowfall  before  this  can  be 
done,  for  it  is  only  during  the  winter,  when  the  inequalities  of  the 
roads  are  smoothed  by  the  sleigh  runners,  that  long  distances  may  be 
comfortably  traversed.  The  repair  or  macadamizing  of  natural  roads 
is  a  pressing  necessity.  To  carry  out  this  project  will  entail  an  enor- 
mous expenditure,  but  the  Government  has  resolved  upon  extending  * 
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the  system  as  far  as  its  means  will  allow.     The  roads  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  are  in  excellent  condition. 

GOVERNMENT  LIQUOR  MONOPOLT. 

The  Government  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  which  was  inau- 
gurated a  few  years  since  with  a  view  to  furnish  pure  ''vodka,"  and 
thereby  diminish  drunkenness  and  turn  the  profits  into  the  Govern- 
ment treasury  instead  of  enriching  private  dealers,  has  had  the  effect, 
it  is  said,  of  increasing  the  general  demoralization  among  the  peasant 
classes,  and  communal  authorities  are  petitioning  the  Government  to 
close  public  houses. 

THE  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

Special  inquiry  having  been  made  concerning  the  silk  industry  in 
this  country,  I  wish  to  state  that,  in  European  Kussia,  the  culture  of 
silkworms  has  practically  been  superseded  by  more  profitable  enter- 
prises, and  to-oay,  the  south  of  Russia  shows  only  a  few  traces  of  a 
once  flourishing  industry. 

The  conditions  are  somewhat  better  in  Turkestan,  but  the  local 
species  there  is  infected  with  pebrine.  A  great  effort  is  being  made 
to  support  the  industry  by  distributing  foreign  eggs.  The  Govern- 
ment established  in  1885  four  inspecting  stations,  to  supply  the  people 
with  sound  eggs.  Two  foreign  houses  at  Kokand  and  Samarkand  help 
to  introduce  the  foreign  eggs,  particularly  the  species  from  Corsica 
and  the  white  species  from  Bagdad.  Unfortunately,  however,  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  these  only  give  satisfactory  results  the  first  year, 
the  worm  d3nng  during  the  succeeding  season. 

The  culture  of  the  silkworm  in  Turkestan  requires  a  continual  sup- 
ply of  foreign  eggs,  and  this  abnormal  condition  will  cease  only  when 
the  epidemic  has  disappeared.  All  the  cocoons  are  unwound  by  means 
of  primitive  appliances;  therefore,  the  silk  produced  is  inferior  in  qual- 
ity, and  very  cneap.  This  explains  why  the  silk  of  this  region  has  no 
commercial  importance. 

In  1862,  before  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  in  the  Caucasus,  silk 
culture  prospered.  Then  the  decline  set  in  and  continued  until  1890, 
when  the  inaustry  improved,  thanks  to  the  effoits  to  furnish  the  peo- 
ple with  foreign  eggs — which,  however,  are  very  expensive.  Imports 
come  from  Brusa  (Asia  Minor),  France,  and  Italy;  the  quantity  varies 
a  great  deal,  but  often  reaches  2,500  kilograms  (5,511  pounds)  of  eggs 
per  annum.  In  11)00,  1,556  kilograms  (3,430  pounds)  of  eggs  were 
imported,  valued  at  43,000  rubles  ($22,145).  This  figure  covered  1,201 
kilograms  (2,780  pounds)  of  eg^s  from  Turkey;  164  kilograms  (C  >l 

gnmds)  from  Greece;  and  98  Kilograms  (216  pounds)  from  France, 
n  the  local  market,  silkworm  eggs  are  sold  at  about  10  rubles  ($5.15) 
per  100  grams. 

In  the  Caucasus,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  modern  appliances,  the 
harvest  of  cocoons  is  small,  being  about  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds) 
per  1  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  eggs;  but  lately,  in  some  parts,  a  kilo- 
gram of  eggs  has  been  made  to  yield  2,000  kilograms  (4,409  pounds) 
of  cocoons. 

The  price  of  the  cocoons  varies  from  45  to  70  kopc^cks  (23  to  36  cents) 
per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds). 
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The  species  cultivated  in  the  Caucasus  are  the  green  from  Japan, 
the  white  and  yellow  from  £urope,  the  white  from  Bagdad,  and  tnose 
from  Var  and  Khorassan. 

The  following  will  permit  an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  these  differ- 
ent species: 

Weight. 

100  cocoons  from  Japan,  green  species ^rams. .  6  to  13 

100  cocoons  from  Europe,  white  species do 16  to  27 

100  cocoons  from  £urope,  yellow  species do 12  to  35 

100  cocoons  from  Klioraesan do 41 

100  cocoons  from  Bagdad,  white  species do 15  to  40 

100  cocoons,  local  species do 9  to  19 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  silk  produced 
in  the  Caucasus,  because  most  of  it  is  used  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  is  estimated,  however,  at  2,000  tons  of  raw  silk.  One- 
half  of  this  quantity  is  worked  up  by  the  natives  and  the  other  half 
sold  to  the  Moscow  factories  at  13  to  16^  rubles  ($0.70  to  $8.50)  per 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds).  The  best  silk-breeding  station  was  erected  by 
the  Government  in  1887  in  Tiflis,  and  this  establishment  is  considered 
the  most  perfectly  equipped  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  publishes  reports 
which  contain  valuaole  information  regarding  experiments,  etc.,  in 
the  culture  and  raising  of  the  silkworm. 

The  silkworms  are  fed  in  houses,  in  habitable  rooms  which  are 
cleared  out  for  this  purpose,  or  else  in  garrets  or  sheds  in  which  live 
stock,  ha3%  straw,  etc.,  are  generally  kept.  The  worms  crawl  about 
the  floor  or  on  a  latticework  especially  prepared  for  them.  They  are 
fed  three  times  a  day;  very  rarely  oftener.  At  first,  their  food  con- 
sists of  young  leaves,  and  later  of  boughs  with  leaves.  The  food  plants 
are  occasionally  changed  from  two  to  three  times  during  the  period  of 
their  feeding;  often  not  at  all.  These  and  many  other  irregularities 
in  silkworm  culture  result  from  the  fact  that  the  growers  belong 
mostly  to  Asiatic  tribes,  who  hold  to  their  primitive  methods  and 
prejudices.  The  Russian  Government  long  ago  directed  attention  to 
these  imperfect  methods,  which  hinder  the  development  of  the  silk- 
worm industry,  and  improvement  is  expected.  The  feeding  of  worms 
lasts  sixty  days  and  sometimes  longer,  and  the  harvests  are  often  unsat- 
isfactory. In  the  governments  of  southern  Russia,  the  worms  are  fed 
from  the  end  of  April  until  July,  and  in  other  regions  from  the  end  of 
March  until  the  end  of  May  or  the  middle  of  June. 

The  most  destructive  diseases  to  which  the  silkworms  are  subject 
are  the  pebrine  and  thepallor;  jaundice  is  a  very  common  malady,  but 
is  not  usually  fatal.  The  muscardine  occurs  sporadicallv,  but  very 
seldom.  The  cocoons  are  often  attacked  by  the  larva  callea  '*  dermeste 
lardarius,"  and  in  the  trans-Caucasia  by  the  ant  "  crematogaster  sub- 
den  tata." 

The  raising  of  silkworms  is  closely  connected  with  the  growing  of 
mulberry  trees.  In  the  Russian  Empire,  two  sorts  of  muloerry  trees 
are  grown;  the  white  {mortis  alha  L.)  ana  the  black  {morus  nigra  L.). 
The  white  species  is  found  in  European  Russia  up  to  the  border  line 
which  passes  through  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Voronesh,  Orenburg, 
and  to  the  Chinese  frontier;  also  in  the  Amur  regions,  in. Turkestan, 
in  the  trans-Caspian  territory,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  except  in  the  high- 
lands, where  the  climate  is  very  severe.  In  St.  Petersburg,  the  mul 
berry  tree  winters  under  straw  coverings,  but  in  Moscow,  it  lives 
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unprotected.  In  trans-Caucasia  and  Turkestan,  it  grows  beautifully 
over  all  the  country,  often  wild.  The  black  mulberry  tree  is  culti- 
vated only  in  the  Crimea,  trans-Caucasia,  Turkestan,  and  the  trans- 
Caspian  region. 

In  trans-Caucasia  and  Turkestan,,  there  are  several  species  of  the 
white  mulberry  tree:  The  ordinary  variety,  with  white^  violet,  and 
black  fruit;  tegeran-tout,  bedana,  shakh-tout,  marvantak,  balkhi, 
etc.,  but  the  varietas  tatarica  and  varietas  vul^ris  are  principally 
cultivated.  The  black  mulberry  tree  has  no  vaneties,  and  is  ^own 
in  Turkestan  under  the  name  of  shakh-tout,  and  in  trans-Caucasia  as 
khar-tout.  The  white  mulberry  tree  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  for 
feeding  silkworms,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  black  mul- 
berry tree  is  grown  only  for  its  fruit.  The  methods  of  planting  these 
trees  are  very  different.  For  feeding  silkworms,  the  mulberry  tree 
is  set  out  in  the  southern  governments  in  bushes,  as  a  hedge;  in  west- 
ern trans-Caucasia,  it  is  grown  in  hedges  and  also  as  high  trees;  in 
other  parts  as  low  trees,  very  close  tor  ccher,  from  60,000  to  70,000 
per  dessiatine  (2.69  acres),  the  branches  oeing  cut  off  every  year. 

The  extent  of  mulberry  plantations  in  the  Caucasus  is  estimated  at 
34,000  dessiatine  (91,790  acres). 

W.  R.  Hollo  WAY, 

Qmsul'  Getwral. 

St.  Petersburg,  November  12^  1902, 


BT7SSIAK  FOBEION  TBuAJ>E  IN  1902. 

The  latest  statistics  published  by  the  department  of  customs  show 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1902 
attained  the  sum  of  976,096,000  rubles  (*502,689,440).  The  following 
shows  the  increase  for  the  same  period  during  the  past  two  years: 


1901. 

1902. 

Clam. 

Rubles. 

U.S. 
currency. 

Rubles. 

U.S. 
currency. 

£xport8 

528,204,000 
899,016,000 

9272,025,060 
205,492,725 

688,646,000 
887,451,000 

$806,152,600 

ImportA 

199,587,266 

Total 

927,219,000 

477,517,785 

976,096,000 

50^.  THO.  955 

Balance 

129,189,000 

66,532,385 

201,  m,  000 

103,616,426 

E 

The  classification  of  exports  i 

;XPOKT8. 

s  as  follows: 

• 

1 

1901. 

1902. 

Class. 

Rubles.          currency. 

R"We«.          ^„y^S-y. 

Provisions 

Raw  and  undreHsed  materials 

309,279,000     $189,278,685 
188,765,000         97.213.975 

370,062,000      $190,581,980 
187,919,000          96.778.285 

LiveRtock 

13,438,000 
16,?22.000 

6,920,570 
8,611,830 

16,331,000 
14,322,000 

8,410.4&5 

Different  wares 

7,375,880 

Total 

528,204,000 

272,025,060 

588,645,000 

303,152,690 

europk:  bussia. 
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The  exports  increased  largely  in  cereaU.  The  gain  in  wheat  was 
from  97.138,000  poods  (1,579,463  tons)  to  123,762,000  poods  (2,012,390 
tons).  A  considerable  increase  is  shown  also  in  the  export  of  beet 
roots,  meat,  and  butter,  from  1,536,000  to  23,283,000  poods  (24,975  to 
378,585  tons):  iish,  eggs,  spirits,  flax,  bristles,  skins,  manganese,  and 
pig  iron,  from  598,000  poods  (9,723  tons)  to  2,798,000  poods  (45,496 
tons).  A  decrease  is  shown  in  the  export  of  sugar,  timber,  hemp,  and 
rubber  ahoes. 

The  exports  increased  to  almost  all  countries,  except  France  (espe- 
cially in  cereals  and  timber),  as  shown  by  the  following  list: 


1901. 

im 

CouQtrj'. 

«m». 

.7  .iM,M5 

!■  ';3,'iao 

:j.7J4i650 
::  MS  S70 
'^  ]»,125 
;^.  788.770 

i.ii8.ew 

Rubles. 

™Si,. 

rViB^OOO 

li  ■■ft[ooo 
n.  m.wo 
11.  y».iiw 

■li 

las 

17.  aw,  000 

II'-,  .■1.1.000 
1  :-.-0».000 

■■     iVOOO 

/■.iisooo 
10,31:2,001) 

•!!:S!S 

IMPORTS. 
The  total  imports  during  this  period  arc  classitied  as  below: 


1901. 

im. 

Raw™. 

u.  a. 

Rubles. 

r.  s. 

Vloluali. 

41;E 

122,  wn,  000 

|31.6HS,375 
110.011,765 

»n  100 

63,13«.48a 

21  si  TW)  000 

lot  000 

113.015.000 

in,M9.ri5 

Raw  and  undrweed  iiuiU-rtalii 

8M.  018, 000 

20&,4fa,735 

l«7.«l,000 

A  considerable  decrease  is  shown  in  the  imports  of  rice,  herrings, 
'  oranges,  and  wine;  of  coal  and  coke,  from  184,000,000  poods  (2,991,869 
tons)  to  17,685,000  poods  (287,561  tons);  pigiron,  iron  and  steel,  from 
6,172,000  poods  (100,367  tons)  to  4,236,000  poods  (68,878  tons);  pew- 
ter, zinc,  timber,  hides,  wool,  machinery,  from  3,383,000  poods 
(55,009  tons)  to  2,866,000  poods  (46,602  tons);  wire,  scythes,  sickles, 
mathematical  instruments  and  watches.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
import  of  the  following  has  increased:  Cotton,  from  6,444,000  poods 
(104,780  tons)  to  39,200,000  poods  (637,236  tons);  silk,  wax,  copper, 
agricultural  implements,  manufactured  copper,  and  iron  and  steel 
goods. 
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The  imports  decreased  almost  from  all  countries;  they  increased  only 
from  the  United  States  and  Egypt  (chiefly  in  cotton),  and  from  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  and  East  Indies,  as  seen  from  the  foltowing  table: 


1901. 

1902. 

Coantry. 

Rnble«. 

U.S. 

Rubles. 

eumiib)'. 

a«rmu.T 

w.m.iTO 

»>>) 
8.818,015 

2:i60[425 
2,460,870 

2,100,686 
773,016 
IS,  801, 420 
5,TS1,690 
B,M2,666 

S[474J90 

Ii7,;_u-.,I00 

'-.. ;-: '  loo 

■■Si 

■jiT'r.loO 

lis 

1 
■s 

16,821 
6.7W 

000 

000 

000 
000 

000 

ooa 
ooo 

ouo 

000 
000 

1,S83,110 

'^'^'^ 

B,  012,496 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  do  not  state  the  entire 
imports  from  the  United  States,  as  most  goods  shipped  from  our  coun- 
try are  sent  through  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark  and  arc  cred- 
ited to  thum. 

W.  B.  HOLLOWAY, 

Consul-  General. 
St.  Peteesbdwi,  Decemh^  !S6,  190S. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  RU8BIAN  EMPIRE  FOB  1903. 

Copies  of  the  report  of  M.  Witte,  minister  of  finance  to  the  Empe- 
ror, on  the  budget  of  the  Russian  Empire  for  1!K)3  have  been  received 
from  M.  de  Routkowsky,  financial  agent  of  Russia  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  Consul-General  Holloway.     The  following  extracts  are  made: 

Of  late  yeaee  the  minister  of  finance,  in  his  reports  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  on  the 
budget  of  the  Empire,  has  had  the  unpleasant  duty  of  referring  to  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  in  which  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  was  placed. 

Unlike  the  period  of  18&3 — 1S07-99,  which  began  with  excellent  harveets  and  dur- 
ing which  money  was  both  cheap  and  abundant,  while  at  the  same  time  the  industry  . 
of  the  country  was  making  rapia  strides — the  following  years  were  coniuderably  lem 
favorable,  the  harvests  were  poor,  while  tlie  industrial  and  money  markets  were  in  - 
an  exceedingly  depresseil  condition.  At  the  same  time,  lai^  sums  wore  re<[uired  for 
expenditure  outside  the  country,  including  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  military 
operations  of  1900.  Moreover,  at  this  very  time  complications  arose  In  political  rela- 
tions, to  which  the  market  is  so  sensitive,  and  which  greatly  increased  the  general 
em  barraxHment. 

Thus  fur  several  years  the  country  suffered  from  a  combination  of  bad  harvests, 
stringency  in  the  international  money  market,  and  induetnal  embarrassment  The 
minister  of  finance  has  more  than  once  reported  to  Your  Majesty  on  these  circum- 
stances and  their  causes,  believing  that  the  above- mentioned  unfavorable  state  of 
affaira  could  not  continue  long,  that  it  might  indeed  diminish  the  rapidity  of  our 
industrial  progress,  but  could  not  arrest  the  general  economic  development  of  Russia. 

For  the  tirvt  time,  after  a  long  interval,  the  minister  of  finance  has  the  good  fortune 
of  reporting  to  Your  Majesty  that  tbegeneralconditionaof  our  national  welfare  show 
evident  signs  of  improvement 
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Of  these  conditions,  the  molt  important  is  the  favoralile  hsrv^t  in  ]902.  Accord- 
ing to  the  itafa  of  the  (.'entral  etatifltical  eomniittee,  tlie  ttroee  production  ot  all  ccr^Ua 
in  the  64  proviiicee  of  Europe&n  KimJa  (including  those  of  the  Vistula  and  Northern 
Caucaana)  amounts  to  3,93V,000,000  pooda  (64,048,780  tons)."  Besidea  this,  Sihvria 
andtlio  KtepiK*  t«rritoriea  yielded  176,000.000  poods  (a,»(»l,645  tonw);  the  total  har- 
vest for  T2  provinces  and  territoriea  ia  calculated  at  4,115,000,000  poods  ((S6,9I0,73£ 
tons),  or  over  1,000,000,000  poods  (16,260,163  tons)  more  than  in  IMl,  which,  it  it 
true,  was  a  very  unfavorable  year.  Aacompanxlwith  the  last  five  years,  in  46  prov- 
inces the  crops  were  above  the  aver^K,  moat  of  the  central,  New  Russia,  Little  Rus- 
sia, and  ■oQtliwestern  provinc-es  having  an  especially  abundant  harveet.  However, 
in  iudgiuK  of  the. results  ot  this  year's  harvest,  it  is  nei'easary  to  taVe  into  account  the 
nntavoiable  conditions  attending  the  harvesting  not  only  of  cereals,  but  likewise  of 
hay,  especially  in  tha  north.  It  roust  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  year  aKain, 
the  peasantry  in  several  pruvini-ea  have  hail  lo  be  a-^iiatitl  with  advancea  for  food 
and  seed,  and  that  in  several  parts  of  the  rountry  the  winter  crops  are  threatened. 
Nevertheless,  the  harvest  as  a  whole  is  very  natisfactory. 


In  retcani  to  onr  foreijin  trade,  I'onsiderable  improvement  has  taken  place  during 
lfl02. 
Balanet  of  Iraili-  nlmig  the  Kttnijienn  frontier  Mitvrn  Jnittuinj  I  ai.il  Ilrcfmbrr  10,  I90S. 
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These  fitn"'^  show  that  for  the  past  eleven  and  one-thinl  months  of  1902,  the  value 
ot  our  ciports  was  300,000,000  rubles  ((154,500,000)  in  excess  ot  our  imports,  i.  e., 
an  amount  ([reater  than  that  for  any  given  year  of  the  laKt  decade.  This  is  to  t>e 
accounted  tor  by  the  simultaneous  effect  of  the  followint;  circumetancee:  The  value 
of  exports  in  1902  was  considerably  grealer  tlian  that  of  any  pre<'eding  year,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  value  of  imports  fell  below  that  of  the  precedinfc  four  years. 
Of  course,  Uiis  excess  of  exports  is  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the  good  tiarvest  of  1902, 
hut  it  can  not  l>e  explained  by  this  alone.  Since  1899,  when  the  exports  hardly 
exceeded  the  imports  in  value,  for  thrie  consecutive  years  (of  which  1900  an<l  1901 
were  not  remarkable  tor  abundant  harvests)  the  change  in  our  foreign  trade  has 
been  twofold — exports  liave  risen  and  imports  have  fallen  in  value.  Hence,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  some  factors  more  constant  than  merely  a  gooil  harvest  have 
effected  tlio  alteration  in  our  balance  ot  tra<le,  vix,  (1)  the  inirreaseof  exports  other 
than  grain  and  (2)  the  decrease  in  ini)>orls  of  mat'hiner^  and  appurtenances  for  fac- 
tories and  works,  and  likewise  the  fact  that  many  articles  formerly  imported  from 
abroad  are  now  siipplietl  by  home  priHluction. 

In  reporting  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  state  ot  our  balance  of  trade,  the 
miniHter  of  finance  takes  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  serious  doubt  on  this  subject, 
which  baa  of  late  years  been  repeatedly  exprefieed.  As  is  known,  during  the  period 
of  1887-18B1  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports  reached  a  very  high  flgure,  the 
avenge  for  that  time  bein^;  more  than  307,000,000  rubles  (tl5M,  105,000)  a  year. 
During  1892-1899,  partly  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  and  then  owing  to  bad 
tiarvesta,  the  value  ot  our  ex)>orts  did  not  increaae,  and  even  decreased  lo  a  certain 
extent.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  considerably  greater  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  principally  machinery,  etc.,  requireil  for  our  rapidly  developing  industries. 
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As  a  result)  at  that  time  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports  fell  to  less  than  half 
of  what  it  had  beep  at  the  end  of  the  eighties,  so  that  in  1899  it  was  very  inconsid- 
erable. This  very  naturally  led  to  doubts  as  to  whether  the  balance  of  trade  might 
be  expected  to  improve.  Without  making  any  conjectures  as  to  the  future,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  answer  this  Question  in  the  affirmative  with  regard  to  1902,  as  the  value  of 
our  exports  during  tne  past  eleven  and  one-third  months  has  almost  reached  the 
amount  for  1888,  the  most  favorable  year  in  this  respect — 784,000,000  rubles  ($403,- 
760,000)  for  twelve  months — and  the  balance  of  trade  is  expressed  in  a  sum  very  close 
to  the  average  for  the  above-mentioned  five-year  period  oi  1887-1891. 

As  to  the  currency  system,  Minister  Witte  says: 

In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  stability  of  our  currencv  has  been 
sufficiently  tested  by  experience,  and  therefore  it  is  now  superfluous  to  dwell  more 
fully  on  this  question,  though  it  was  quite  natural  to  do  so  during  the  first  few  vears 
after  the  reform  in  the  currencj;.  Of  course,  the  firmest  monetary  system  of  any 
country  may  be  unsettled  if  anv  imprudent  or  injudicious  measures  be  taken  in  the 
management  of  its  financial  affairs.  But  the  minister  of  finance  entertains  no  such 
fears,  and  is  convinced  that,  so  long  as  the  clear  and  definite  regulations  for  the  issue 
and  covering  of  notes  are  observed,  we  are  guaranteed  against  the  probability  of  any 
serious  disturbance  in  our  currency. 


The  report  continues: 


INDUSTRIES. 


Having  reported  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  on  some  of  the  improvements  in  the 
economic  situation  of  Russia  in  1902,  the  mimbter  of  finance  considers  it  his  duty  to 
draw  attention  likewise  to  the  unfavorable  points  of  the  same,  viz,  the  embarrass- 
ment that  is  still  felt  in  certain  industries.  In  the  reix)rt  to  Your  Majesty  on  the 
budget  for  1902,  the  principal  causes  of  this  embarrassment  were  shown,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  manufactures,  as  a  consequence  of  increased 
competition  among  producers,  was  in  itself  advantageous  to  the  bulk  of  consumers, 
and  that  the  result  attained  was  the  very  object  of  our  protective  policy,  i.  e.,  the 

{)rovision  of  the  country  with  cheap  manufactures  of  home  production.  Neverthe- 
ess,  the  abruptness  with  which  the  prices  of  certain  articles  fell  to  a  very  low  level 
could  not  but  be  considered  as  an  unfavorable  circumstance.  In  conclusion,  the 
minister  of  finance  reported  to  Your  Majesty  that  for  a  certain  time  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  our  industries  would  be  arrested,  and  that  some  of  them  would  have  to 
reduce  their  production  to  a  certain  extent.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  general  success  attained  of  late  years  by  our  industry  as  a  whole 
would  not  be  affected  by  this. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  observable  in  our  industry  during  the  current 
year.  On  the  contrary,  the  embarrassment  has  increased.  Nevertheless,  the  data 
for  this  specially  heavy  year  for  certain  industries  testify  that  the  success  attaineil  by 
our  home  industries  in  preceding  years  is  insured.  In  this  respect  the  best  indicator 
is  our  iron  production,  as  it  is  a  primary  business,  and  the  most  embarrassed,  so  that 
the  persons  interested  are  complaining  of  stagnation  in  business. 

During  1901  and  1902,  our  iron  industry  reduced  its  output.  An  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  reduction  may  be  gathered  from  the  comparative  output  of  pig  iron  in  former 
years  and  lately.  These  data  are  presented  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  considera- 
tion in  the  following  table: 

Output  of  pig  iron. 


1877 

J887 

1892 

1897 

189h 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Fir>>t  half  of  1901 
First  half  oi  1902 


Poods. 

Tons. 

23,000,000 

373,988 

86,000.000 

585,366 

64,000,000 

1,040,649 

118,000,000 

1,837,398 

134,000,000 

2,178.862 

164.000,000 

2,666,666 

176,000,000 

2,861,626 

171,000,000 

2,780.488 

86,000,000 

1,398,3?2 

84,000,000 

1,365,853 
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Your  Imperial  Majeety  will  deign  to  call  to  mind  that  the  increased  output  of  pig 
iron  in  1897  and  1898,  as  compared  with  that  of  preceding  years,  was  considered  no 
insignificant  success.  The  present  production  oi  pig  iron  exceeds  that  of  the  years 
1897  and  1898  considerably,  and  nevertheless  this  important  branch  of  industry  must 
be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  because  it  is  far  from  workii]^  to  its  full 
extent.  This  seeming  paradox  clearly  shows  the  great  strides  which  the  iron  indus- 
try has  made  on  the  .wnole,  in  spite  of  two  heavy  yean  of  stagnation.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  is  to  be  observed,  though  not  so  conspicuously,  in  other  industries  in 
temporary  difficulties;  the  rapid  growth  of  production  has  been  arrested,  there  is  even 
some  reduction  of  output,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  success  already  attained  has  not 
been  forfeited. 

In  passing  on  from  the  amount  of  production  to  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  in  the  case  of  some  manufactures,  they  have  fallen. 

The  best  indicators  are  the  prices  of  pig  iron.  In  places  with  the  greatest  produc- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  southern  works,  the  pncee  of  this  raw  material  in  1897-1899  stood  at 
60  to  65  kopecks  ^30.9  to  33.4 cents)  per  pood  (delivered  at  the  works),  and  even  rose 
toward  the  end  of  this  period.  At  the  end  of  1900,  prices  began  to  decline  abruptJy, 
falling  as  low  as  50  to  44  kopecks  (25.7  to  22.6  cents)  in  1901,  and,  according  to  the 
data  K>r  the  first  half  of  1902  now  to  hand,  even  still  lower.  Manufacture  metal 
likewise  fell  in  price,  on  the  whole,  but,  owing  to  the  great  varietur  of  articles  made, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  production  and  disposal,  the  all  in  the  price  of  raw  material 
affected  them  in  varying  degrees.  As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  a  very  important  form  of  building  material,  viz,  metal  H  joists,  which  a 
short  time  ago  were  very  dear,  being  over  1  ruble  40  kopecks  (72  cents)  per  pood  at 
the  works,  and  then  fell  in  1900  to  about  1  ruble  20  kopecks  (61.8  cents),  and  in 
1902  to  85  kopecks  (43.7  cents)  and  less.  Taking  the  Ural  works,  we  find  a  fall  in 
the  prices  of  narrow  bar  mercnant  iron,  which  at  the  Nizhni-Novgorod  fairs  of  1899 
and  1900  cost  about  1  ruble  71  kopecks  (88  cents)  per  pood;  in  1901,  1  ruble  50 
kopecks  (77.2  cents);  and  in  1902,  liDout  1  ruble  25  kopecks  (64.4  cents). 

The  above  figures  show  what  a  radical  change  has  m  a  short  time  taken  place  in 
our  metallurgical  industrv.  Several  years  ago,  the  production  could  not  meet  the 
demand;  the  imports  of  foreign  metal  incr^sed  ,year  by  year;  prices  rose,  calling 
forth  complaints  of  the  inaccessibility  of  such  a  necessity  as  iron.  At  present,  the 
output  of  our  metal  works  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  imports  of  foreign  metals  have 
decreased  considerably  (in  1897-1899,  more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  consumption, 
expressed  in  pig  iron,  was  covered  by  imports,  while  at  the  present  time  these  only 
amount  to  10  per  cent),  and  the  prices  of  pig  iron  and  different  manufactures  are  sucn 
as  cause  not  unreasonabW  complaints  from  owners  of  works  that  prices  have  fallen 
too  low  for  them  to  work  without  loss." 

In  reporting  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  straitened  condition  of  some  very 
important  branches  of  our  industry,  the  minister  of  finance  takes  the  liberty  of 
repeating  that  he  considers  such  a  state  of  affairs  unfavorable  not  only  to  private 
interests  but  likewise  to  the  national  welfare,  principally  owing  to  the  abruptness  of 
the  decline  in  the  prices  of  certain  manufactures.  But  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  present  embarrassment,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  immediate  economic  results,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  not  very  distant  future. 
This  critical  state  of  affairs  can  not  continue  very  long,  as  it  brings  its  own  remedy 
with  it.  *  The  low  prices  of  manufactured  metal,  caused  by  the  production  of  the 
works  outrunning  the  demand,  react  (and  will  continue  to  do  so)  simultaneously  in 
two  different  ways  for  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  production  of  articles  that  are  especially  difficult  to  dispose  of 
will  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  certain  moribund  undertakings  must  inevitably  Call 
into  decline,  but  the  greater  number  of  works  will  adapt  themselves  to  a  sufficiently 
remunerative  production  of  manufactures,  not  indeed  at  the  former  very  high  prices, 
but  at  rates  more  accessible  to  the  consumer;  there  will  be  a  development  of  the 
production  of  articles  consumed  by  the  masses — ^a  great  want  at  present;  necessity 
will  oblige  the  producers  to  organize  the  disposal  oi  their  productions. 

On  the  other  nand,  the  cheapness  of  manufactures  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
demand.  Articles  which  the  common  people  could  not  use  on  account  of  the  great 
expense  will  gradually  spread  among  a  great  number  of  consumers,  and  the  masses, 
having  once  nrown  habituated  to  a  wider  use  of  metal  articles,  will  become  regular 
customers.  Independently  of  these  fundamental  causes  which  will  relieve  the  indus- 
trial embarrassment,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  removal  of  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
present  difficulty,  viz,  the  distrust  which  at  present  restricts  the  trade  in  certain 
articles  to  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  requirements,  reduces  the  number  of  time 
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boraainsi  and  retardB  the  establishment  of  wholesale  iron  warehouses.  Little  by 
little,  the  demand  for  the  manofactni^  of  the  indostries  now  snffering  temporary 
embarrassment  will  equal  the  supply;  prices  will  attain  a  level  allowing  the  producer 
a  sufficient  profit,  though  they  will  not  be  so  high  as  in  former  yeais. 

As  a  result,  the  country  will  come  out  of  its  present  difficulties  with  a  firmly  estab- 
lished metallurgical  industry,  which  will  supply  the  demand  of  the  people  for  cheap 
iron — ^that  necessary  material  both  for  common  use  and  for  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery  for  works  and  factories. 

Extravagant  demands  are  not  innrequently  made  on  the  resources  of  our  State.  At 
un&vorable  times,  such  demands  are  necessarily  expressed  less  frequently  and  less 
clamorously;  but  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Treasury  in  times  of  prosperity 
is  all  the  greater  and  more  decided.  Of  late  years,  notwithstanding  the  exception- 
ally rapid  growth  of  our  budget,  the  actual  receipts  of  ordinary  revenue  have  always 
been  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenditure.  During  this  time,  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  course  to  regard  our  financial  position  as  favorable,  and  the  necessity  for 
economy  in  State  expenditures  has  been  gradually  lost  sight  of.  Applications  for 
the  fuller  satisfaction  of  the  most  varied  requirements  are  presented  more  and  more 
persistently,  while  at  the  same  time,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  circles,  complaints 
are  made  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  measures  are  proposed  for  the  reduction 
and  abolition  of  certain  taxes. 

The  minister  of  finance  feels  it  his  duty  to  present  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  his 
confflderations  in  r^ard  to  such  applications,  which  have  more  than  once  reached 
Your  Majesty. 

Efforts  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  State  by  increasing  grants  for  that  purpose, 
and  likewise  attempts  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  specially  that  idling  on  the 
poorer  classes,  can  not  but  command  the  fullest  sympathy;  the  attainment  of  these 
objects  is  the  care  of  the  financial  department.  But  requirements  are  innumerable, 
while  the  means  of  satisfaction  are  limited.  In  making  an  application,  there  is  no 
need  to  regulate  the  need  to  the  available  resources;  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  when 
putting  new  measures  into  practice— otherwise  stem  reality,  in  the  shape  of  a  d^cit, 
will  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  disturbance  in  the  balance  between  tne  satisfaction 
of  requirements  and  the  means  at  .hand  for  the  purpose.  Therefore  the  minister  of 
finance  must  turn  his  attention,  not  only  to  the  grateful  and  agreeable  business  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Government,  or  of  reducing  the  weight  of  taxation, 
but  likewise  to  the  difficult  and  unpopular  task  of  regulating  expenditure  by  revenue, 
which  entails  the  necessity  of  discrimination  of  State  reauirements;  only  after  means 
have  been  found  for  covering  all  the  most  urgent  ana  most  important  needs  is  it 
possible  to  emplo}[  the  remaining  resources  for  other  requigements. 

Now,  what  requirement  is  the  most  pressing?  Obviously  that  on  the  satisfaction  of 
which  depends  the  very  existence  of  the  country,  its  invulnerability  from  without. 
For  this  purpose,  the  people  give  their  personal  service  and  pay  most  of  the  taxes, 
receiving  in  return  the  priceless  consdorfeness,  not  to  be  measured  by  material  benefits, 
that  under  the  guidance  of  their  Imperial  Ruler,  every  one  of  Your  Majesty's  tiuthful 
subjects,  his  family,  his  property,  and  his  native  land  are  safe  from  foreign  toes.  From 
an  economic  and  nnmanitarian  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  mankind  is 
not  yet  imbued  with  high  id^s  of  universal  peace;  nevertheless,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  at  present,  that  we  are  in  a  grip  of  an  iron  law,  which  decrees  that  the 
requirements  of  culture  may  be  satisfied  only  from  what  remains  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  defense  has  been  covered.  When  means  for  the  latter  purpose  are  required 
from  the  minister  of  finance,  he  finds  it  very  difficult,  and  for  the  most  part  even 
quite  impossible,  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  how  far  certain  measures  are  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  the  country;  but  once  their  necessity  isacknowleci^ed,  it  is  his 
du^  to  find  the  means  required.  Hence  proceeds  the  disagreeable  task  of  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  establishment  and  increase  of  taxes,  and  likewise  of  opposing 
the  realization  of  all  those  measures  for  which  no  resources  are  available,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  above-mentioned  urgent  requirement  of  the  State. 

In  laying  before  Your  Majesty  the  forcing  considerations,  called  forth  by  the 
late  enormous  increase  of  applications  and  demands  from  all  quarters  for  greater 
assignments  for  multifarious  requirements,  and  for  the  reduction  of  certain  taxes — 
the  minister  of  finance  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing  his  conviction,  that  by  unde- 
viatingly  observing,  according  to  Your  Majesty's  oraers.  the  necessary  caution,  it 
will  be  possible  gradually  to  satisfy  the  most  pressing  needs  while  still  preserving  the 
eauilibnum  of  the  budget,  which  has  never  once  been  disturbed  during  Your  Imperial 
Majesty's  felicitous  reign. 
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BATUM. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  Caucasus,  as  pertaining  to  trade  with 
other  countries,  are  the  production  of  petroleum,  the  manufacture  of 
its  products,  the  mining  of  manganese  ore,  and  the  packing  of  licorice 
root;  there  is  much  wine  produced  and  some  cotton,  but  little  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter  is  exported;  copper  mining  has  also  been 
going  on  upon  a  very  small  scale  for  some  time,  but  within  the  last 
two  years,  this  industry  has  attracted  the  attention  of  foreigners,  and 
a  large  property  about  40  miles  from  Batum  has  been  bought  by  a 
British  company,  and  work  commenced  upon  an  extensive  scale.  I 
am  informed  that  this  company  at  present  employs  nearly  1,000  men, 
but  as  it  has  not  vet  commenced  smelting,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
its  output  is  likely  to  be. 

PETROLEUM  TRADE. 

In  a  report  from  this  consulate  upon  Russian  petroleum,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1902."  it  was  stated  that  great  financial  depression  existed 
in  the  trade,  wnich  was  very  clearly  due  to  overproduction,  resulting 
in  exceedingly  low  and  unprofitable  prices  for  crude  oil  and  all  its  prod- 
ucts. This  depression  continues,  notwithstanding  the  price  of  crude 
oil  is  considerably  higher  now  tnan  it  was  at  the  begmning  of  the 
year;  the  advance  has  not  been  sufiicient,  however,  to  make  the  busi- 
ness generally  profitable,  and  has  not  been  reflected  to  an  adequate 
extent  in  the  prices  of  the  products  manufactured  from  the  crude  oil. 
In  the  winter,  crude  at  wells  sold  as  low  as  4  kopecks  per  pood  (about 
17  cents.per  barrel  of  42  gallons),  while  at  present  it  is  Y  to  7i  kopecks 
per  pooa  (30  to  36  cents  per  barrel),  and  at  times  during  the  summer, 
it  was  even  higher;  but  tne  advance  in  refined  and  lubricating  oil  prices 
has  not  been  nearlv  so  great  proportionately;  the  lowest  price  of  the 
year  for  refined  oil  f .  o.  b.  tank  cars  at  Baku  was  about  6  kopecks  per 
pood  (about  0.6  cent  per  gallon),  and  all  summer  it  remained  under  9 
kopecks  (4.6  cents)  per  pood  (36.112  pounds),  and  only  within  a  few 
weeks  advanced  to  10  and  11  kopecks  (5  to  5.6  cents).  Within  the 
last  week,  sales  for  delivery  during^ six  months  have  been  reported  at  as 
high  as  12  kopecks  per  pood.  The  staple  lubricating  oil  known  as 
"machine"  oil  was  never  quoted  under  32  kopecks  (16^4  cents)  per 
pood,  and  the  latest  quotation  at  hand  is  34  kopecks  (17.5  cents).  This 
price  is  undoubtedly  profitable,  or  at  least  not  unprofitable;  but  as 
this  product  constitutes  not  more  than  2i  per  cent  ox  the  total  output, 
it  plays  no  important  r61e  in  the  trade.  Refined  oil,  however,  costs 
more  at  present  than  it  can  be  sold  for,  as  upon  the  basis  of  7  kopecks 
(3.6  cents)  per  pood  for  crude  at  wells  and  7f  kopecks  (3.9  cents) 
per  pood  for  residuum,  the  cost  of  a  pood  of  refined  at  Baku  is  not  less 
than  13  kopecks  (6.6  cents). 

That  the  continuation  of  the  depression  in  the  Russian  trade  is  due  to 
the  same  cause  as  its  origin — i.  e.,  overproduction — is  shown  by  the  fol- 
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lowing  figures  for  the  crude  production  of  the  Baku  fields  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year,  in  comparison  with  the  same  time  last  year: 


Year. 

Gross  pro- 
duction 
(barrels  of 
42  gallons). 

Netpro- 

ducaon 

(barrels  of 

42  gallons). 

1901 

45,444,765 
43,137,008 

40,022,788 

1902 

38,299.092 

The  figures  show  a  very  insignificant  falling  oflF  in  the  production  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  which  win  probably  oe  more  than 
made  up  by  the  production  in  August  and  September;  for  while  accu- 
rate figures  for  that  period  are  not  yet  obtcunable,  it  is  known  that 
it  was  very  heavy,  estimated  at  not  less  than  230,000  barrels  per  day, 
as  there  was  a  number  of  large  flowing  wells  reported  in  those  months. 

With  the  exceedingly  low  prices  which  have  oeen  ruling  for  Russian 
petroleum  products,  and  particularly  as  the  price  of  refined  (illuminating 
oil)  has  been  not  much  more  at  Batum  than  naif  the  American  quotation 
at  New  York,  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the  export  of  the  Russian  prod- 
uct might  have  been  reasonably  expected;  but  the  following  figures 
for  the  exports  from  Batum  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1901  and  1902 
show  that  no  material  increase  in  export  is  so  far  apparent: 


ClasA 


niuxninating  oils 

niuminating,  distillate,  and  gas  oil 

Lubricating  oils 

Besiduum 

Total 


OaUons. 

224,648,145 

32,381.315 

30,891,870 

5,607,240 


293,028,570 


1902. 


OaUofU. 

227,173,990 

31,806,740 

35,979,060 

6,501,695 


301,461,485 


This  year's  export,  especially  that  which  goes  in  cans  and  cases,  was 
cuiiailed,  however,  by  the  strikes  in  the  earlv  spring  in  the  packing 
factories  here.  These  strikes  commenced  in  March,  and  by  the  middle 
of  that  month,  all  the  packing  factories  were  closed  and  the  labor 
troubles  took  on  such  a  serious  aspect  that  several  hundred  of  the 
strikers  were  arrested  and  put  under  a  guard  of  troops.  On  March  32, 
a  demonstration  by  the  strikers  who  were  free  at  the  prison  of  those 
who  were  under  arrest  became  so  boisterous  that  the  crowd  was  fired 
upon  by  the  troops,  and  13  strikers  and  onlookers  killed,  and  it  is  said 
over  4:0  wounded;  the  number  of  wounded  has  never  been  officially 
stated,  but  the  number  of  killed  is  official.  Within  a  few  davs  after 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  all  but  one  of  the  packing  factories 
resumed  work,  but  that  one  exception  was  the  largest  here,  the  output 
of  which  is  not  far  from  25,000  cases  per  day;  and  as  it  remained  shut 
down  for  nearly  four  months,  the  production  was  undoubtedly  reduced 
200,000  gallons  per  day  during  that  time. 


MANGANESE  ORE. 


This  trade  has  probably  been  in  quite  as  unfortunate  a  condition  for 
the  past  eighteen  months  as  the  petroleum  trade,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  cause,  i.  e.,  overproduction.  A  few  years  ago,  the  business 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  profitable,  as  unusually  heavy  return  in  the 
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mining  and  shipping  of  the  ore  could  be  shown — on  paper  at  least. 
The  result  was  tne  advent  of  new  operators  with  little  or  inadequate 
capital.  With  the  banks  advancing  operators  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  value  of  their  ore  on  the  railway  platforms,  it  appeared  that 
no  great  amount  of  capital  was  necessary  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
mining  and  buying  the  ore  for  export;  but  the  increased  production 
necessarily  caused  a  fall  in  the  price  to  considerably  below  a  profitable 
figure,  and  at  times  to  a  figure  even  under  cost.  One  of  the  results  of 
tfis  state  of  affairs  was  the  production  of  much  inferior  low-grade  ore, 
which,  however,  was  of  no  assistance,  but  on  the  contrary  was  prob- 
ably a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  trade.  It  was  practically  of  no 
assistance,  because  it  could  only  be  worked  off  upon  buyers  on  the 
spot,  as  exporters  buy  on  the  l^sis  of  the  metal  in  the  ore  according 
to  assays  made  at  port  of  receipt.  It  is  said,  however,  that  one  cargo 
of  this  inferior  ore  was  shippea  to  the  United  States  and  turned  out 
only  about  40  per  cent  metallic  manganese,  resulting  in  heavy  loss  to 
some  one,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  ship  ore  containing  less  than  50  per 
cent  metal  to  the  United  States.  Wnether  or  not  this  one  cargo  of 
poor  ore  was  the  cause  of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  export  to  the 
United  States,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  that  export  did 
fall  off  materially,  as  did  also  export  to  other  countries,  and  with  the 
increased  production,  the  result  was  the  accumulation  of  over  500,000 
tons  in  stocks  on  the  platforms  at  the  mines,  most  of  which,  it  is  gen- 
erally stated,  is  of  very  low  grade  ore.  If  this  ore  were  known  to  be  nigh 
grade,  it  would  be  a  pretty  big  bear  on  the  market,  representing,  as  it 
does,  over  a  year's  previous  demand ;  but  being  reputed  low  grade  makes 
it  even  a  greater  bear,  as  buyers  are  afraid  of  it,  and  in  many  cases,  it 
is  said,  stipulate  in  their  purchase  contracts  that  the  delivery  must  be 
fresh  ore. 

A  few  of  the  operators  may  be  financially  able  to  hold  on  to  their 
stocks  in  the  expectation  of  an  advance  in  prices,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  said  to  be  paying  all  prospective  profits  in  interest  upon  loans 
upon  their  ore,  and  are  consequently  compelled  to  sell  at  very  low 
prices,  which  would  indicate  that  an  advance  is  not  very  near. 

From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  cost  of  ore 
containing  50  per  cent  metallic  manganese  on  the  railway  platforms  at 
the  railway  station  at  the  mines  (Chiatoori)  is  from  6i  to  7  kopecks  (3.3 
to  3.6  cents)  per  pood.  From  Chiatoori,  the  ore  is  shipped  by  narrow- 
^uge  railway  to  Sharopan,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
Kailway  (about  30  miles)  and  there  transferred  into  broad-gauge  cars 
and  shipped  to  Foti,  the  principal  port  of  export  on  the  Black  Sea  (about 
82  miles.)  The  freight  rate  is  10  Kopecks  (5.1  cents)  per  pood,  to  which 
must  be  added  for  port  dues,  shipping  expenses,  and  interest  another 
3  kopecks  (1.5  cents)  per  pood,  making  the  cost  of  the  ore  f.  o.  b.  ves- 
sels at  Poti  not  less  than  20  kopecks  (10  cents)  per  pood,  equivalent  to 
about  $6.40  per  ton.  The  latest  quotation  f.  o.  b.  Poti  which  I  have 
heard  is  21  kopecks  (10.8  cents)  per  pood,  and  that  is  what  sellers  are 
asking,  not  what  buyers  are  offering;  which,  as  there  seems  to  be  little 
business  doing,  must  be  considerably  less. 

LIGOHICE  BOOT. 

Practically  the  whole  export  of  this  product  goes  to  the  United 
States.  The  root  is  gatherea  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caucasian  Moun- 
tains, the  field  producing  it  extending  as  far  south  as  the  Persian 
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frontier,  and  north  to  the  Terek  Biver  The  root  is  collected  at  several 
fitationn,  where  it  Ls  pressed  into  bales  and  shipped  by  rail  to  fiatnm 
for  export. 

Notwithstanding  the  packiiy  and  export  of  licorice  root  has  been 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  Uiree  mms,  which  are  not  ready  to  give  infor- 
mation regarding  the  financial  results  of  Uie  business,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  up  to  now,  the  business  has  been  exceedingly 
profitable. 

The  export  to  the  United  States  has  reached  over  22,000  tons  in  a  year, 
and  notwithstanding  heavy  stocks  are  reported  in  the  United  States, 
the  export  continues  heavy.  Recently,  however,  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing the  extract  from  the  root  in  the  United  States  has  gone 
into  the  Imnds  of  the  apparently  inevitable  ^Hrust.'^  This,  up  to  t^e 
present,  includes  only  one  of  the  firms  engaged  in  packing  here,  and 
fears  seem  to  be  entertained  of  the  eventuiu  ^'freezing  out'^  of  the, 
other  two  firms,  because  of  a  lack  of  buyers  in  the  United  States. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  any  serious  basis  for  such  fears  I  am  unable 
to  state,  nor  can  I  say  what  the  result  will  be  if  such  fears  prove  well 
founded;  but  as  I  uncferstand  that  all  the  licorice  root  produced  in  Russia 
is  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  no  fdling  off  in  the  export, 
whether  that  business  is  monopolized  or  not.  There  is  a  possibility, 
however,  of  the  Russian  Government  putting  an  export  duty  on  the 
root  if  its  export  becomes  a  monopoly,  as  such  a  duty  has  been  talked 
about  for  years,  and  at  one  time  was  feared  by  the  packers.  As  the 
Russian  authorities  are  anything  but  friendly  to  monopolies,  it  is 
among  the  possibilities  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  an  alleged 
monopolizing  of  the  export  of  licorice  root  to  impose  an  export  duty 
upon  it. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  trade  of  this  section  with  the  United 
States  has  been,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  here,  wholly  export. 
There  is,  however,  said  to  be  a  heavy  import  of  locomotives,  railway 
material,  and  agricultural  machinery  from  the  United  States,  for  use 
in  the  Caucasian  and  cis-Caucasian  districts,  but  as  none  of  such 
imports  pass  through  this  port,  there  is  absolutely  no  information 
concerning  them  obtainable  nere. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  are  manganese 
ore,  licorice  root,  and  Russian  and  Persian  wool  and  rugs.  With  the 
exception  of  manganese  (as  explained  above^,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  quantities  of  the  above-named  articles  exported.    ■ 

There  are^  or  were,  several  very  potent  reasons  why  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  been  insignificant,  the  principal  one  being 
the  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  trade  on  part  of  American 
manufacturers,  without  which  knowledge  they  can  not  expect  to 
compete  with  British,  Belgian,  and  German  manufacturers,  ev^n  with 
better  and  cheaper  goods.  The  European  manufacturers  seem  to 
know  the  trade  sufficiently  well  to  have  no  fears  about  giving  the 
long  credits  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  sale  of  goods  in  this 
country.  Such  knowledge  is  acauired  only  by  sending  representa- 
tives regularly,  and  by  giving  this  trade  as  much  attention  as  is 
given  to  the  homo  traae.  Such  a  course  has  very  rarely  been  pur- 
suod  by  American  manufacturers;  they  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
only  to  send  their  circulars  and  price  lists — generally  printed  in  a 
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lan^age  f oreim  to  this  country — to  the  consular  representatives  in 
order  to  get  orders  for  goods,  it  is  possible  that  their  indifference  to 
foreign  trade,  or  at  least  to  this  part  of  it,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  expense — and 
they  should  certainly  be  the  best  judges  of  the  matter— but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion  but  of  fact  that  tney  can  not  hope  to  materially 
and  permanently  extend  their  trade  in  this  direction  by  the  method 
whicn  they  have  generally  made  use  of;  that,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  the  financial  standing  of  the  merchants 
in  the  trade  (which  can  not  be  acquired  through  commercial  agencies, 
but  only  through  actual  contact  with  the  peo^Te),  they  are  entirely  too 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  competition  with  European  manufacturers 
to  hope  to  make  any  great  headway. 

Another  very  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of 
American  goods  into  this  section  was  the  almost  prohibitive  freight 
rate  from  United  States  ports  to  Black  Sea  ports.  Until  this  year,  goods 
had  to  be  shipped  through  some  continental  or  United  Kingdom  port, 
at  which  port  they  had  to  be  transshipped,  which  was  often  so  expensive 
that  the  freights  upon  small  lots  of  goods  were  three  times  as  great  as 
the  rates  from  the  same  ports  direct.  The  time  of  small  shipments  in 
transit,  also,  owing  to  aelays  in  waiting  for  steamers  at  the  ports  of 
transshipment,  was  generally  nearer  four  months  than  three,  as  against 
a  limit  of  four  weeks  from  the  European  ports. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  however,  a  German  company  commenced 
running  monthly  steamers  from  Black  Sea  ports  to  New  York  and 
return,  and  reduced  the  freights  to  the  United  States  to  a  rate  even 
lower  than  the  distance  wouM  seem  to  justify  in  comparison  with  the 
rates  to  European  ports.  Whether  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Black 
Sea  ports  have  been  correspondingly  reduced  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  have,  as  outward  cargo  is  quite  as  important 
as  inward.  In  addition  to  this  German  line,  a  Kussian  company  adver- 
tises that  it  will  soon  commence  a  monthly  service  from  Oaessa  to  New 
York,  via  Genoa,  and  return,  and  has  designated  three  of  its  largjest 
and  swiftest  vessels  for  the  service — vessels  which  have  been  running 
between  Odessa  and  Vladivostock,  and  which  have  excellent  passenger 
accommodation  and  a  speed  of  17  to  18  knots  per  hour. 

With  these  two  lines  in  operation,  there  should  be  fortnightly  sail- 
ings from  New  York  to  Black  Sea  ports  and  freight  rates  sufficiently 
low  to  enable  American  manufacturers,  as  far  as  freights  and  transit 
time  are  concerned,  to  compete  successfully  with  European  manufac- 
turers. 

The  remaining  difficulty  which  the  American  manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  overcome  in  competing  for  this  trade  is  the  discrimination 
against  American  goods  by  the  Russian  customs  tariff,  which  was' 
brought  about  in  the  effort  at  retaliation  for  the  differential  sugar 
duties  of  the  United  States.  This  discrimination  amounts  to  30  per  cent 
more  than  the  duties  upon  similar  goods  from  other  countnes,  and 
seems  of  much  more  importance  than  it  actually  is;  for,  judging  from 
retail  prices  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
Ameriimn  manufactures,  owing  to  their  superiority  to  those  of  Europe 
and  their  lower  cost,  can,  with  everything  else  equal,  in  spite  of  the 
30  per  cent  customs  discrimination  against  them,  ^successfully  compete 

witn  European  goods. 

James  C.  Chambers,  Consul. 

Batum,  Octobef^  9, 1902, 
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MOSCOW. 

bussia's  fobeign  tbade  in  1902. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  custom-house  department. 
Russians  foreign  trade  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  amounted 
to  600,840,000  rubles  ($300,420,000),  against  584,712,000  rubles 
($292,356,000)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1901,  and  was  classified 
as  follows: 


Clafls. 


Export. 
Import. 


$IM.468,600 
132,897,500 


1902. 


$173,176,600 
127,243,600 


Oomparine  the  two  last  years,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  exports 
has  increased  by  8.6  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  imports  has  decreased 
by  4.3  per  cent,  the  total  of  the  trade,  therefore,  increasing  by  4.3  per 
cent. 

The  export  is  classified  as  follows: 


Class. 


Victuals 

Raw  materlalj) 

Animals 

ManuflBictures 

Total 


190,104.000 

60.027.000 

3,622,000 

6,715,500 


159,468,600 


1902. 


$106,461,500 

68,138,000 

6,014,500 

4,662,600 


173,176,500 


The  above  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  export  of  victuals  and 
animals  of  17  and  37.1  per  cent,  respectively,  and  a  decrease  in  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  of  3.2  and  20.2  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  the  first  group,  the  most  important  item  is  corn,  tne  export  of 
which  is  illustratea  by  the  following  figures,  showing,  in  comparison 
with  last  year,  an  increase  of  16.9  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  17.7  per 
cent  in  value: 


Year. 


1901 
1902 


Amount. 


Tom. 
8,264,888 

3,784,600 


Value. 


$72,763,600 
86,603,600 


An  increase  is  shown  in  the  export  of  the  following  kindd  of  victuals: 


Articles. 


Indian  com 

Wheat 

Barley 


Amount. 


TbfM. 
878,083 
1,222,791 
432,666 


Value. 


116,167,000 

82,876,000 

8,414,600 


Increase — 


In 
amount. 


Percent. 

606.7 

17.4 

21.9 


In  value 


PercevL 
672.9 
17.1 
26.4 
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The  export  of  all  other  victuals,  however,  shows  a  decrease,  as,  for 
instance,  rye  10.6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  5.4  per  cent  in  value,  and 
oats  46.3  per  cent  m  quantity  and  34.2  per  cent  in  value. 

An  increase  is  also  shown  id  the  exports  of  the  following  articles: 


m.          1          i««. 

Amount 

Value.       Amount. 

Value. 

Butter ...tons.. 

Km millloiB.. 

^^c.^^;:;::;::;:::::;::;::::::::::::;;:dT:: 

ai.433 

»4, 472,  WO  1      lfl,«« 

8,3i2,o(W       i.ora 

'lM,'000i      IfilTSS 

i,M6,6t«'     ae.ooo 

t&,  780,  ODD 
8.902,600 

16,711.000 
U  686.600 

a' Ml' So 

The  export  of  meat,  spirit,  hemp  seed,  bristle.s,  etc.,  has  also  grown; 
a  decline,  however,  is  shown  in  the  export  of  .sug:ar,  tobacco,  lum- 
ber, daxneed,  hemp,  naphtha,  cotton  fabrics,  etc. 

A  comparison  of  the  exports  to  the  different  countries  shows  that  they 
have  increa.sed  to  all  except  Germany  (which  fell  off  in  rye,  bran  of 
flour,  lumber,  and  flax),  France  (in  wheat  and  oats),  the  United  States, 
and  Eastern  countries. 


Countiy. 

1».. 

1««, 

Counlry. 

,»,. 

,™. 

i     .-    UU        M^«UhU, 

ti,fi04,6ao 

1,R17,U00 

11 

io!i4o!6oo 

•!SS 

ali.L-jl./OO 
l.i, -l-'-.-OO 

ll.;i":..'00 

^;.m'iOO 
4,.-i  .00 

l>ji7.  00 

:i.  1^..  -00 

lI,G7e,5D0 

io,a&T,wo 
io,iw,aoo 

B.OTft.SOO 
B  225, 600 
6,443,600 
1.717,  MO 

United  swtw 

£:S 

other  pountrte* 

;as 

T  Ul 

ra,l7^6oo 

, 

' 

The  total  imports  are  classitied  Mhown  below: 


Clam. 

1«.. 

,m 

"tH'SS'wS 

'2«l,'0OO 
41,980,000 

",!-S!'i!l! 

m,  887, 600 

1K,2«.K« 



The  import  of  raw  mateiial  shows  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over 
1901;  that  of  victuals,  animals,  and  raaDufactures,  however,  a  decrease 
of  11,  7.7,  and  10.5  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  the  first  group  is  noted  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  herrings,  fruits, 
berries,  and  liquors,  and  an  increase  in  the  import  of  spices.  In  the 
second  group,  the  most  important  decreases  are  noted  in — 


*«,.>«. 

1901. 

1W2. 

Ttmi. 

•■as 

46,100 

Tom. 
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Was,  tallow,  djewood,  resin,  and  gum  follow  in  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  import  of  the  following  raw  materials  shows  an  increase: 
Raw  cotton  (from  73,366  to  81,100  tons),  raw  silk  and  thread,  wool,  pile 
drivers,  pulp,  copper,  and  alloy.  The  import  of  machinery  and  appara- 
tus has  fallen  off  24.4  per  cent— it  amounted,  in  1901,  to  17,775,000; 
also  the  import  of  cast-iron  goods,  wire,  saws,  sickles,  agricultural 
machinery,  stationery,  and  cotton  materials. 

A  decrease  in  the  import  is  shown  from  all  the  principal  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  the  United  States,  Egypt, 
and  the  £ast  Indies,  as  per  the  following  data: 


CountiT. 

110U 

1M2.        '             CooDtrr. 

.«.. 

1K». 

a»m 

ei,  116,000 

8.213,600 
S.  0^.000 
S^  090  600 
1,432,  WO 
1,815.000 
2,088,600 

**i  \]:.  z 

n™        V 

10.  MB,  600 
1.TO1,000 

Kim.  MO 

;,M 

■j'rM'iCO 

United  suites 

S^SH 

OtherroiintrfeB 

9:aS6.B00 

^::.:,i 

Total 

1S2,W7,600 

127,243,600 

Expatditnret  and  ir 


of  the  Rumian  GooerttmenL 
MONOPOLY. 


Ruble.. 

Dollara. 

•""■■""■ 

T»,  etc..  tD  BUfo- 

100,000,000 

s,  000,  on 

70.000,000 

60,000,000 

Salaries  paid  to  employees 

36,000.000 

171,000,000 

W,  600, 000 

IKODMI. 

890,000,000 

IKS,  000, 000 

BUDasn?  OF  THE  cnr  of  hoscow  for  1908. 

The  budget  of  the  citv  of  Moscow  for  1903,  which  has  just  been 
confirmed  by  the  boara  of  aldermen,  shows  a  total  of  18,625,818 
rubles  ($9,312,909),  i^ainst  17,274,697  rubles  ($8,637,348.50)  for  the 
current  year.     Details  follow: 


Beal  estate  taxes $2,314,000.00 

Trade  licepses,  merchantij'  guild  duea,  etc 1,232,205.60 

Horae  and  dog  taxes 91, 500. 00 

Sundry  taxta 168,180.00 

City  property  aod  quitrent  accounts 615,241.50 

City  enterprises  (tramway,  waterworks,  canalication,  and  elaoghter- 

houae) 2,472,964.00 

City  Bubventions 1,991,848.50 

Bniidry  receipts 99,287.60 

City  publications 83,942.60 

Receipts  from  provincial  institutions 157,829.60 

Keserve  f  or  uiuoreBeen  ezpeuses 16,060.00 

9,312,909.00 
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SXPaNDITUBlBB. 

Contribution  toward  expenses  of  Government  institutionB $281, 347. 50 

City  administration  and  maintaining  of  orphan  court 500, 791. 00 

Contribution  toward  armories 166, 895. 00 

Police  force 567,820.00 

Fire  department 203,296.50 

City  improvements 853,382.00 

Mamtaining  of  city  enterprises Ij  511, 714. 50 

Education 876,479.00 

Charitable  institutions 416,768.50 

Board  of  health 2,124,575.50 

Reimbursement  of  taxes 15, 726. 00 

Maintaining  of  city  property 239,479. 00 

Payment  ofcity  debt 1,243,584.50 

Maintaining  of  city  lombard 75, 861. 50 

Sundry  expenses 57, 214. 50 

City  publications 46,045.00 

Maintaining  of  prisons 33, 963. 00 

Chaiiged  to  reserve  capital 97,966.00 

9, 312, 909. 00 
AMERICAN   ENTERPRISES  IN   RUSSIA. 

The  New  York  Brake  Company,  of  New  York,  has  purchased  and 
established  large  works  near  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing air  brakes  for  Government  and  private  railways  in  Russia.  The 
expenditure  in  purchasing  and  outfitting  these  works  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $760,000.  There  are  at  present  about  300  workmen 
emploved,  all  the  master  mechanics  of  tne  diflFerent  departments  being 
Americans.  The  machinery  has  been  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  has  built  a  large  factory  in 
Podolsk,  near  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sewing 
machines  on  an  extensive  scale.  Tne  capacity  of  the  factory  at  pres- 
ent is  100,000  machines  a  year,  but  it  can  be  increased  to  200,000. 
The  machinery  of  the  factory  nas  likewise  been  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  tariff  imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
American  machinery  into  this  country,  both  dealers  and  manufacturers 
as  a  rule  prefer  American  articles,  which,  the  consumers  find,  are 
better  made  and  more  practicable. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  American  shoe  factories  and 
steam  laundries  in  this  citv. 

Business  conditions  in  this  countr}^  are  improving.  The  prospects 
for  the  crops  over  all  the  country  are  above  the  average. 

Samuel  Smith,  CohhuL 
Moscow,  October  ^7,  19m. 


ODESSA. 
EXPORTS. 


As  compared  with  the  preceding  two  years,  1901  shows  a  larger 
export  of  grain  from  Odessa,  the  figures  being,  respectively,  819, WO, 
1,152,000,  and  1,359,000  tons.  As  compared  with  1900,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  exported;  of  barley,  180,000 
tons;   corn,    126,000   tons,  and  wheat  and  rye,   90,000  tons.     This 
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increase  was  the  result  of  satisfactory  crops  in  the  Odessa  district,  the 
first  in  two  years.  Nicolaiev,  which  draws  its  grain  for  export  from 
the  same  region  as  Odessa,  showed  an  increase  of  468,000  tons  over 
the  shipments  of  1900,  the  figures  being  972,000  and  504,000  tons, 
respectively.  Other  south  Russian  ports  also  exported  largely  in  1901 ; 
the  total  exports  of  grain  from  Russia,  in  spite  of  a  large  falling  off 
at  Baltic  ports,  showmg  an  increase  of  900,000  tons.  The  statement 
published  by.  the  Odessa  customs  for  1901  shows  that  493,102  tons  of 
wheat  was  exported,  and  that  the  value  of  ^me  was  $10,815,000.  The 
total  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  in  1901  are  given  at  2,490,802  tons, 
as  against  2,110,284  tons  in  1900.  Nicolaiev  exported  395,802  tons  of 
wheat  in  1901,  as  against  233,208  tons  in  1900.  The  wheat  shipped 
from  Odessa  was  sent  to  the  following  countries:  Holland,  170,260 
tons;  Italy,  97,810  tons;  France,  89,460  tons;  Great  Britain,  72,072 
tons;  Gibraltar,  for  orders,  17,640  tons;  Germany,  24,210  tons;  Bel- 
gium, 13,590  tons;  Spain,  12,241  tons;  Egypt,  5,220  tons;  Turkey, 
1,629  tons.  The  quantity  shipped  to  Hollana  was  really  destined  for 
Germany,  being  transhipped  by  river.  The  quantity  of  wheat  in 
store  at  Odessa  on  January  1,  1902,  was  166,320  tons,  and  on  January 
1,  1901,  106,470  tons. 

CORN. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  tons 
of  com  was  shipped  from  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  112,248  tons  in 
1900.  The  total  exports  of  corn  from  the  Empire  are  given  at  531,864 
tons  for  1901,  and  341,730  tons  for  1900.  Novoselitsa  exported  40,248 
tons;  Novorossisk,  32,814  tons;  Poti,  29,124  tons  in  1901.  Nicolaiev 
exported  scarcely  any  corn.  The  value  of  the  corn  exported  from 
Oaessa  is  given  at  14,635,000.  The  Odessa  shipments  were  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  121,770  tons;  Holland,  48,600  tons;  Denmark,  31,330 
tons;  Belgium,  23,220  tons;  Germany,  15,660  tons;  France,  8,640 
tons;  Finland,  1,350  tons.  The  amount  in  store  at  Odessa  on  January 
1,  1902,  was  39,150  tons;  on  January  1,  1901,  4,230  tons. 

BYE. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  aud  fourteen 
tons  of  rye  was  exported  from  Odessa  in  1901,  the  value  of  which  is 
given  at  14,120,000.  The  export  in  1890  amounted  to  144,396  tons, 
valued  at  $3,090,000.  The  total  exports  of  rye  from  the  Empire  fell 
off  from  1,606,984  tons  in  1890  to  1,445,868  tons  in  1901,  as  a  result 
of  the  unsatisfactory  rye  crop  in  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  where 
it  forms  both  the  principal  article  of  food  and  the  staple  grain 
export.  The  rye  exports  from  Nicolaiev  last  year  were  333,140  tons 
(in  1900  they  were  142,380  tons);  Rostoff,  228,870  tons  (in  1900, 
364,374  tons);  St.  Petersburg,  173,358  tons  (in  1900,  296,766  tons); 
Libau,  91,566  tons  (in  1900,  201,618  tons).  The  rye  exported  from 
Odessa  was  sent  to  Holland,  125,370  tons;  Scandinavia,  50,760  tons; 
Germany,  49,050  tons;  Denmark,  11,880  tons;  Great  Britain,  1,260 
tons,  and  to  Finland,  1,629  tons.  The  Odessa  warehouses  contained 
on  January  1,  1902,  21,708  tons  of  rye,  and  on  January  1, 1901, 18,756 
tons. 
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BABLBY. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  tons  of  barley  was  shipped  from  Odessa  in  1901,  the  value 
of  which  is  given  at  $6,696,000  (in  1900  the  shipments  were  166,108 
tons,  valued  at  $3,090,000).  The  total  exports  of  the  Empire  were 
increased  from  957,276  tons  in  1900  to  1,390,500  tons  in  1901.  Nico- 
laiev  exported  248,904  tons  (in  1900, 96,624 tons);  Novorossisk,  195,534 
tons  (in  1900,  100,890  tons);  RostoflF  on  Don,  167,706  tons  (in  1900, 
192,060  tons).  The  barley  from  Odessa  was  sent  to  Great  Britain, 
89,910  tons;  Gibraltar,  for  orders,  13,630  tons;  Germany,  97,740  tons; 
Holland,  89,190  tons;  Belgium,  29,700  tons;  Scandinavia,  20,430  tons; 
Denmark,  14,130  tons.  The  quantity  of  barley  in  store  at  Odessa  on 
January  1, 1902,  was  37,458  tons,  and  on  January  1, 1901,  38,466  tons. 

OATB. 

Seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  of  oats  was 
exported  in  1901,  the  value  of  which  is  given  at  $412,000  (in  1900  the 
figures  were,  respectively,  8,962  tons  and  $180,250).  The  total  exports 
of  the  Empire  were  1.430,748  tons  (in  1900,  1,418,418  tons).  Oats 
were  exported  principally  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg,  Libau,  Reval,  and 
by  rail  via  Graievo.  llie  exports  from  Odessa  were  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  9,180  tons;  France,  3,510  tons;  Holland,  1,710  tons.  The 
stores  contained  on  January  1,  1901,  4,032  tons,  and  on  January  1, 
1900,  9,990  tons. 

OILBBSDB. 

The  export  of  oilseeds  continues  to  decrease,  due  partly  to  the  fail- 
ure of  crops,  and  in  a  ^eat  measure  to  the  increased  home  demand. 
The  total  exports  of  oilseeds  from  Odessa  in  1901  were  only  4,842 
tons,  as  compared  with  21,900  tons  in  1900.  In  detail,  Odessa  exported 
1,044  tons  of  linseed  in  1901  and  14,580  tons  in  1900;  of  hempseed, 
2,070  tons  in  1901  and  1,044  tons  in  1900,  and  of  rape  seed,  1,768  tons, 
and  in  1900,  6^666  tons.  The  total  exports  of  linseed  from  the  Empire 
in  1900  WBH  304,722  tons;  in  1901  it  was  only  81,936  tons.  The 
linseed  exported  went  to  Holland,  the  hemp  seed  to  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  rape  seed  to  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  The  stock 
at  Odessa  on  January  1,  1901,  was  504  tons  of  linseed,  234  tons  of 
hemp  seed,  and  396  tons  of  rape  seed;  on  January  1,  1902,  Unseed  936 
tons,  hemp  seed  540  tons,  and  rape  seed  297  tons. 

PULfiB. 

Fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  pease,  French 
beans,  broad  beans,  and  lentils  were  exported  from  Odessa  in  1901  (in 
1900,  5,008  tons).  Scarcely  anv  millet  or  buckwheat  was  exported 
from  Odessa  last  year.  Much  larger  quantities  of  pulses,  especially 
pease,  were  exported  by  Baltic  ports  and  the  railroads  leading  to  Ger- 
many. Of  pease  France  took  3,780  tons,  Italy  l,2c>0  tons,  Great 
Britain  1,080  tons,  and  Holland  810  tons.  Of  other  pulses,  Italy  took 
2,250  tons,  Great  Britain  2,160  tons,  and  France  1,890  tons.  The 
stocks  at  Odessa  on  January  1,  1901,  were:  Pease  216  tons,  French 
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beans  756  tons,  and  beans  (little)  lentils  18  tons.     On  January  1, 1901 
there  were:  Pease  12i5  tons,  French  beans  270  tons,  beans  135  tons,  and 
lentils  207  tons. 


TOTAL  GRAIN  BXPOBTB. 


The  total  exports  of  grain  products  from  Russia  in  1901  were 
7,560.000  tons,  and  in  1900,  5,760,000  tons.  The  points  of  shipment 
and  tne  amount  from  each  were: 


Port. 


Odessa 

Nicolaiev 

St.  Peterebatga 

Libau 

Novorossisk . . . 

Reval 

Riga 


1901. 

1900. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

1, 1)60,000 

423,000 

972,000 

604,000  1 

774,000 

918,000  . 

694.000 

702,000 

640,000 

828,000 

207,000 

270,000 

198,000 

252,000 

189,000 

266,000 

186,000 

106,000 

Marinpol 

Tbeodosla 

Graievo 

Berdiansk 

Eapatoria 

Kilia 

Ghenlchesk 

Temriuk 

Ports  on  bay  of  Dzharylgatsk 


Tons. 

126,000 

126,000 

108,000 

108,000 

90,000 

81,000 

54,000 

54,000 

18,600 


1900. 


Tons. 
189,000 
171,000 
216,000 
117,000 
90,000 

"'72,'666 

""7*596 


a  Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  tons  of  oats  were  included  In  the  exports  from  St.  Peters- 
burg and  441,000  tons  from  LJbau. 

The  countries  of  destination  and  the  amount  of  grain  shipped  to 
each  were: 


Country. 


Holland 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Belgium 

Denmark 


1901. 

1 
1900.   , 

Terns. 

Tons.    1 

400,410 

249,210 

299,840 

227,700  ■ 

181,440 

94,800  < 

126,620 

71,010 

110,070 

78,080 

68,400 

68,280 

60,390 

2,070 

1 

Country. 


Scandinavia 

Gibraltar,  for  orders 

Spain 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Greece 

Finland 


Tons. 

66,440 

22,900 

12,240 

16,800 

6.220 

Very  little, 

8,600 


1900. 


Tons. 
14,040 
8,820 
4,590 
8,280 
2,610 
1,960 


The  total  quantity  of  grain  in  the  warehouses  at  Odessa  on  January 
1,  1902,  was  given  at  270,000  tons,  and  on  January  1,  1901,  162,000 
tons. 

In  addition  to  the  1,350.000  tons  of  raw  produce  mentioned  as 
having  been  exported  from  Odessa  in  1901,  there  should  be  added  the 
foreign  shipments  of  flour,  and  also  the  grain  and  flour  shipped  to 
the  far  east  of  Russia,  which  gives  a  total  export  of  1.442,000  tons. 
The  entire  transactions  in  grain  and  grain  produce  at  Odessa  during 
1901  amounted  to  1,674,000  tons;  this  includes  the  grain  in  store  on 
January  1,  1901,  flour,  and  also  the  home  consumption.  As  the  grain 
trade  at  Odessa  is  a  reflection  of  the  general  condition  of  the  trade 
elsewhere,  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  present  some  statements 
regarding  the  crops  and  surpluses  of  grain  in  other  grain-growing 
countries.  The  world's  crop  of  wheat  in  1901  was,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory,  and  in  the  United  States  very  large.  It  was  also  good 
in  Ital^,  the  Pyrenean  Peninsula,  and  the  Balkan  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Servia.  Canada,  North  Africa,  Egypt,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia also  had  good  crops.  The  only  grain-exporting  countries  that 
had  short  crops  were  Argentina  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  ^rain- 
importing  countries  with  snort  crops  were  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, ana  Denmark.     In  Great  Britain  and  Norway,  the  wheat  crops 
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were  up  to  the  average;  in  Russia,  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  was  above 
the  average,  and  the  spring  wheat  about  normal.  The  world's  crop  of 
wheat  foe  1901  and  1900  has  been  computed  as  follows: 


Ezportiiig  countries. 


Russia 

Hungary 

Rcmmania . . . 

Bulgaria 

Senria 

Turkey 

Algiers  

Tunis 

ISjfypt 

East  Indies.. 
United  SUteM 

Canada 

Mexico 

Argentina... 
Uruguay  — 

Chile 

Australia — 

Total.. 


1901. 


Tbfis. 
11,700,000 

8,824,000 

2,187,482 

1,096,864 
885,884 

2,148.800 
760,194 
128,618 
285,696 

7,288,836 
19,485,882, 

2,417,472 
829,652 

2,747,142 
197,802 
274,302 

1,578,988 


66,788,084 


1900. 


TbfW. 

12,650,400 

4,228,358 

1,712,286 


28,822 

1,715,040 
787,802 
171,504 
268,718 

5,851,180 
15,780,960 

1,435,066 
818, 182 

2,285,546 
214,794 
861.566 

1,800,616 


49,786,422 


Importing  countries. 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Austria 

Swltserland  . 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Denmark 

Scandinavia . 

Total... 

In  all.. 


1901. 


Tom, 

1,626,228 

3,021,85S 

9,197.262 

471,686 

177,246 

1,296,648 

98,622 

3.844,328 

214,880 

4,287,600 

162,936 

28,994 

115,758 


28,943,276 


80,726,810 


1900. 


Tons. 
1,585,814 
4,733,316 
9,849,200 

882,680 

149,724 
1,224,900 

120,060 
8,018,066 

171,604 
3,618,788 

120,060 
81,468 

160,596 


24,710,616 


74,446,088 


The  returns  show  that  the  exports  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
com,  by  countries,  were: 

WHEAT. 


Ooimtry. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Italv 

Spain 

Germany..... 

Belgium 

Holland 

Bwltserland.. 


July  1. 1900,  to  July  1, 1901. 


Total  im- 
ports. 


From 
Russia. 


Tom. 
8,884,754 

769,178 
1,228,942 

192,168 
1,614,006 
1,878,882 
1,146,582 

418,884 


Tbfis. 
261,196 
465,624 
895,806 

85,464 
414,270 

29,484 
819,388 
241,146 


Percent- 
age. 


6.8 
60.9 
79.8 
44.5 
25.7 

2.1 
27.8 

do.  O 


July  1, 1809,  to  July  1. 1900. 


Total  im- 

From 

ports. 

Russia. 

TbiM. 

Tons, 

8,961,188 

102,492 

826,488 

494,866 

642,618 

496,162 

388,666 

159,714 

1,454,094 

296,044 

1,809,644 

25,488 

1,068,270 

138,978 

402,606 

223,272 

Percent- 
age. 


2.6 
59.9 
77.2 
41.1 
20.4 

1.8 
13.2 
55.5 


RYE. 


France.. 
Germany 
Belgium 
Holland. 


756 

1,066,780 

59.608 

618,768 


(•••••••••a 

>    984,496 

15,192 

496,042 

92.6 
25.5 
80.5 

252 

639,882 

85,622 

426,276 


BARLEY. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Belgium  ...«, 

Holland 

Swltcerland.. 


1,012,158 

168,964 

5,310 

814,226 

295,484 

8,910 


289,620 
15,174 

28.6 
9 

506,124 

49,914 

196,020 

1,580 

66.8 
16.9 
66.8 
17.2 

885,402 

101,790 

5,238 

1,044,190 

319, 180 

296,888 

10,044 


269,460 
18,122 


481,424 

75,510 

144,014 

1,188 


80.4 
16.2 


40.8 
28.7 
48.6 
11.8 


OATS. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Italy 

Germany  .... 

Belgium 

Holland 

Swltserland. . 


1,284,580 
oOO,  396 

86,640 
582,332 

69, 588 
899,726 
101,808 


616,068 
146,988 


482,648 
21,780 

888,842 
80,628 


49.9 
40.8 


81.3 
81.8 
88.4 
80 


1,016,658 
202,784 

52,902 
882,806 

72,680 
861,098 
108,914 


448,164 
78,784 


262,512 
82,184 

813,596 
18,986 


44.1 
88.9 


68.6 
44.8 
61.9 
18.2 
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CORN. 


Goimtry. 


Great  Britain 

France , 

Italy 

Germanj 

Holland 

Belffinm 

Swfberland.. 


Jolj  1, 1900,  to  Jnlj  1, 1901. 


Total  im-      From 
ports.      >  RuflBia. 


Toru. 

8,090,168 
878,072 
246,880 

1,522,620 

677,080 

570,090 

64,986 


7bn«. 

87,732 

62,866 


64,188 
11,718 
16,988 
18,762 


Percent- 
•ge. 


2.8 
14 


8.9 
1.8 
8 
25 


Jnly  1. 1899,  to  July  1. 1900. 


Total  im- 
portB. 


Tom. 

8,880,702 
544,770 
187,804 

1,769,400 

809,694 

516,454 

96,012 


From 
Rimla. 


128,282 
42,2S2 


94,672 
29,588 
17,866 
12,996 


Peroent- 


3.7 

8.3 


5.6 

3.6 

3.4 

13.5 


The  rye  crops  in  Austria-Hungary  and  France  were  good,  and  in  the 
other  rye-growing  countries;  either  medium  or  unsatisfactory.  In 
Russia,  the  crop  was  medium.  Barley  gave  a  normal  yield  over  all 
Europe,  large  in  the  Balkan  States,  and  extremely  good  in  the  United 
States.  Oats  yielded  a  medium  crop  over  all  Europe,  unsatisfactory 
in  Denmark,  and  poor  in  the  United  States.  The  com  crop  was  good 
over  all  southern  Europe  (including  south  Russia),  but  very  unsatis- 
factory in  the  United  States. 

Russia's  grain  crops  for  the  last  three  years  were: 


Article. 


Bre 

winter  irheat 
Spring  irheat. 

Oata 

Barley 

Buckwlieat. . . 

MUlet 

Com 

Total . . . 


1901. 


Tom. 
21,078,000 
6,626,000 
7,236,000 
9,972.000 
6,742,000 
864,000 
1,886,000 
1,996,000 


64,252,000 


1900. 


Tom. 

26,660,000 

4,082,000 

8,622,000 

18,608,000 

5,670,000 

990,000 

2,084,000 

986,000 


61,542,000 


1899. 


Tom. 

28,266,000 

4,230,000 

6,912,000 

18,104,000 

6,400,000 

1,184.000 

2,086,000 

648,000 


66,772,000 


The  following  figures  show  all  grain  in  store  in  the  principal  export- 
ing ports  of  Russia  and  on  the  home  marl^et: 


Article. 


Wheat 
Rye... 
Oats.. 


Jan.  1, 
1901. 


Tow. 
576,900 
268,604 
207,126 


Jan.  1, 
1900. 


Tom. 
695.142 
202,168 
201,384 


Article. 


Barley 
Com.. 
Flour . 


Tont. 
110,084 

11,804 
186,094 


Jan.  1, 
1900. 


Tom. 
106,696 
5,760 
137,962 


Due  to  the  comparatively  good  harvest  of  1901,  the  purchase  and 
rent  value  of  farming  lands  was  largely  augmented  throughout  south 
Russia.  In  the  central  provinces,  Poltava,  for  example,  the  price  of 
land,  owing  to  speculation,  was  run  up  to  an  almost  incredible  figure. 
In  such  provinces  as  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  Ekaterinoslav,  the  pur- 
chasers were  well-to-do  peasants  or  the  more  affluent  German  colonists, 
so  that  the  land  passed  into  hands  actually  requiring  it.     During  the 

f)ast  two  years^  numerous  complaints  have  been  heard  of  the  lack  of 
abor  for  farming  purposes.  This  scarcity  is  causing  an  increased 
import  of  agricultural  machinery,  about  10,000  tons  of  which  (Ameri- 
can) has  been  purchased  for  the  Odessa  region  alone.     The  scarcity  of 
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labor  is  due  to  the  large  influx  of  the  rural  population  into  the  cities, 
to  emigration  to  Siberia,  and  to  emigration  of  well-to-do  south 
Russian  farmers  to  the  United  States.  The  migratory  movement  to 
America  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  brought  about  largely  by  the 
ability  of  these  farmers  to  sell  tneir  Russian  farms  at  high  prices  and 

f)urchase  land  in  the  United  States  at  low  figures.  The  large,  or  at 
east  satisfactory,  crops  of  1901  and  1902  will  next  year  cause  a  large 
additional  number  of  farmers  to  leave  Russia  for  America.  These 
emigrants  are  in  every  way  a  desirable  class. 

WHBAT   FLOUR. 

Thirty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty -eight  tons  of  wheat 
flour  was  exported  from  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  32,472  tons  in  1900. 
Sevastopol  exported  2,268  tons  in  1901;  other  places  but  verv  little,  so 
that  this  export  about  represents  the  total  shipments  of  wheat  flour 
from  the  Russian  Empire.  This  flour  was  nearly  all  the  produce  of 
local  mills  and  was  sent  to  Egypt  and  Turkey,  altliough  1,620  tons  was 
received  by  England.  The  quantity  of  flour  in  store  at  Odessa  on 
January  1,  1901,  was  5,634  tons,  and  on  January  1,  1900,  3,816  tons. 

BRAN. 

Bran  and  other  grain  offal  was  exported  in  1901  to  the  extent  of 
16,272  tons,  and  in  1900,  10,224  tons.  The  total  exports  from  the 
Empire  in  1901  amounted  to  514,224  tons,  as  against  546,642  tons  in 
1900.  The  principal  ports  of  export  for  br^  are  Alexandrovo,  Mlava, 
Sosnovitsi,  Graievo,  and  Libau.  The  bran  shipped  from  Odessa  went 
to  Germany  (6,004  tons),  Holland  (3,906  tons).  Great  Britain  (2,610 
tons),  and  Denmark  (1,710  tons). 

Fires  have  been  so  frequent  among  the  flour  mills  of  Russia  as  to 
make  it  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  secure  adequate  insurance 
from  the  various  companies.  This  led  to  the  formation  among  the 
millers  of  a  mutual  insurance  company  for  mills  alone.  The  offices  of 
the  company  are  located  at  St.  Petersburg. 


VEGETABLE  OILS. 


Vegetable  oils  have  almost  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export  from 
Odessa.  Thirty -six  tons  represents  the  quantity  shipped  in  1901,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  was  aniseed  oil  for  France. 


OIL  CAKE. 


Twenty -eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  tons  of  oil  cake  was 
exported  from  Odessa  in  1  )01,  as  against  27,558  tons  in  1900,  of  which 
Belgium  received  8,964  tons;  Great  Britain,  8,442  tons;  Holland,  7,128 
tons;  Germanj^  3^26  tons;  France,  1,746  tons,  and  Denmark,  1,242 
tons.  Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  Alexandrovo,  and  Sosnovitsi  are  the 
leading  places  of  export.  France  in  1900  took  6,660  tons  of  oil  cake 
from  Odessa,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  shipments  to  that  country  in 
1901  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  oil  cake  is  not  sufficiently  pure 
to  satisfy  the  French  market. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 39 
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ALCOHOL. 


Four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  vedros  of 
100  per  cent  alcohol  (equal  to  1,110,267  gallons  of  full-proof  alcohol), 
weighing  28  Russian  pounds  per  vedro,  was  exported  from  Odessa  in 
1901.  These  shipments  were  exclusive  of  the  exports  to  the  Russian 
Pacific  ports,  which  amounted  to  469,098  gallons.  The  alcohol  repre- 
sented 411  cargoes,  averaging  2,700  gallons  each.  Odessa  is  almost  the 
sole  port  of  export  for  alcohol;  the  little  exported  elsewhere  is  the  crude 
product,  which  is  not  handled  here.  The  alcohol  sent  from  Odessa  in 
1901  was  consigned  to  Smyria  (515,916  gallons),  Constantinople  (353,160 
gallons),  and  the  island  of  Samos  ^9,650  gallons);  the  remainder 
went  to  other  ports  and  places  in  the  Levant,  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  to  Alexandria.  Almost  all  of  the  alcohol  reaches  Odessa  by  rail. 
Since  its  monopoly  of  this  article,  the  Russian  Government  has  fixed 
the  price  of  alcohol  for  1902  at  19  kopecks  per  degree,  or  $4.76  per 
gallon.    The  vodka  sold  for  consumption  is  40  per  cent  alcohol. 


8UOAB. 


The  exports  of  sugar  from  Russia  have  in  recent  years  largely 
increased,  though  1901  shows  a  smaller  export  than  1900.  According 
to  official  returns,  the  exports  of  sugar  from  Odessa  amounted  in  1901 
to  35,910  tons  (exclusive  of  shipments  to  the  Far  £ast  possessions  of 
Russia),  while  in  1900  it  was  57,726  tons.  This  decrease  is  attributed 
to  the  lessened  demand  for  Russian  sugar  in  Italy  and  Great  Britain. 
The  total  exports  from  the  Empire  have  fallen  off  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  ratio— from  124,470  tons  in  1900  to  51,750  tons  in  1901. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  40,374  tons  exported  in  1900  by 
way  of  Baku  (39,636  tons  in  1901),  and  the  1,044  tons  shipped  to  Fin- 
land. The  customs  returns  at  Odessa  give  the  total  exports  from  this 
port  at  40,230  tons,  including  shipments  to  the  Far  £ast.  Nearly  all 
of  the  sugar  exported,  except  that  sent  to  the  Far  East,  is  of  the 

?uality  known  as  white-sand  sugar.  Mlawa  is  the  only  other  European 
rontier  over  which  sugar  was  exported,  and  the  quantity  shipped  was 
8,568  tons.  Odessa  alone  exported  refined  sugar.  The  sugar  exported 
from  Odessa  was  sent  to  Turkey  (15,048  tons),  Italy  (6,786  tons — in 
1900,  33,391  tons),  Egypt  (2,646  tons),  and  Great  Britain  (270  tons— in 
1900,  3,820  tons). 

The  sugar  season  of  1900-1901  showed  274  factories  in  operation,  the 
output  of  which  was  942,519  tons;  and  to  this  Quantity  must  be  added 
the  hold-over  from  the  previous  season,  whicn  amounted  to  66,006 
tons,  giving  a  total  of  1,008,525  tons,  which  under  Government  regu- 
lations was  allotted  as  follows: 


Tons. 


H  ome  consumption •. . .      729, 036 

Intangible  reserve 26,946 


Free  reserve. 


Tons. 
277, 082 


Total 1,033,064 


The  estimate  for  home  consumption  was  increased  during  the  year 
by  90,073  tons.  The  season  of  1901-2  showed  278  factories  in  opera- 
tion, the  production  of  which  was  1,071,818  tons.  To  the  latter  must  be 
added  the  quantity  available  from  the  reserves  from  the  previous  season^ 
in  order  to  understand  the  distribution  according  to  estimates  made 


Tons. 
Freereeerve 301,579 
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by  ministry  of  finance,  which  amounts  to  75,761  tons,  making  a  total 
of  1,147,579  tons,  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Home  consumption 756,000 

Intangible  reserve 90,000 

Total 1,147,579 

The  quantity  of  beetroot  used  in  the  season  1901-2  was  9,138,904 
tons.  The  area  under  cultivation — 1,394,643  acres — gave  a  yield  of 
117  hundredweight  per  acre.  The  consumption  of  sugar  is  increasing 
in  Russia,  and  the  latest  estimate  would  equal  Hi  pounds  per  head. 

WOOL. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  tons  of  wool  was 
exported  from  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  2,250  tons  in  1900.  The  wool 
exported  was  principally  washed  wool,  both  merino  and  the  coarser 
varieties  of  carpet  wool.  The  total  shipments  of  wool  from  Russia  fell 
off  from  14,778  tons  in  1900  to  11,196  tons  in  1901.  St.  Petersburg 
exported  2,484  tons  and  Batoum  2,052  tons.  Besides  small  quantities 
shipped  to  Austria-Hungary,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  Odessa  sent  Great 
Britain  1,404  tons  of  coarse  wool  intended  for  transshipment  to  the 
United  States. 

CATTLB. 

Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  head  of  cattle  were 
exported  from  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  5,979  head  in  1900,  of  which 
Malta  received  3,225  head,  Egypt  1,156  head,  and  Turkey  38  head. 
The  above  shipments  comprise  almost  all  of  the  cattle  exported  from 
southern  Russia  by  sea.  The  value  of  meat  animals  stood  nigh  in  1901 
at  Odessa,  which  was  due  to  a  considerable  extent  te  the  fact  that  both 
Warsaw  and  Moscow  bought  largely  of  cattle  in  the  provinces  of  Kiev 
and  Podolia,  and  thus  diminished  the  source  of  the  Odessa  supply. 
Good  conditioned  oxen  for  export  purposes  were  sold  at  $83  per  head 
and  were  difficult  to  secure  at  that  price.  In  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  Odessa,  Au^st  5,  1899,*  I  mentioned  the  desire 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  Russian  cattle,  hogs,  and  animal  produce  of  various  kinds 
into  that  country.  Invitations  were  freely  extended  to  British  expert 
authority  to  visit  Russia  and  examine  into  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  this  country  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  either  breed  or  con- 
dition, etc.,  in  the  hope  that  their  report  would  be  favorable  to  the 
admission  of  Russian  cattle  into  British  ports.  Evidently  the  result 
has  been  of  a  favorable  character,  because  the  year  1903  will  see  large 

?uantities  of  Russian  beef  carried  in  specially  constructed  steamers 
rom  Baltic  to  English  ports.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
British  commission  which  visited  this  country  was  that  high-bred 
bulls  for  crossing  with  the  smaller  Russian  cattle,  be  introduced,  in 
order  that  an  animal  might  be  produced  which  would  give  good  weight 
and  fully  develop  in  three  years'  time.  I  am  informed  that  this  pTan 
has  been  a  success  and  that  each  year,  commencing  with  1903,  will  see 
as  many  as  80,000  head  of  such  cattle  slaughtered  at  the  new  abattoir 

*See  Advance  Sheets  No.  532  (Sept  19,  1899). 
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at  Libau  and  shipped  thence  to  British  ports.  It  is  proposed  to  carry 
these  cattle  by  rail  from  Bostoff  on  Don  to  Libau,  a  distance  of  1,221 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  $7.73,  and  from  intermediate  points  at  propor- 
tionately lower  rates.  The  Government  has  aiTanged  stock  yards  en 
route  to  feed  and  water  and  rest  the  cattle.  The  total  sales  effected 
at  the  Odessa  cattle  market  in  1901  amounted  in  value  to  $4,868,295, 
of  which  the  aAimals  exported  aggregated  $3,469,652  worth  and  labor 
cattle  $84,861.  The  remainder  was  consumed  locally.  Beside?  the 
neat  cattle  just  mentioned,  77,000  sheep  were  exported,  of  which 
46,000  were  sent  to  France  and  the  rest  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Turkey. 
Odessa  is  practically  the  sole  Russian  port  exporting  sneep. 

H0B8EB. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-five  horses  were  exported  in  1901  and  230  in 
1900,  all  of  which  were  sent  to  Turkey  for  military  purposes.     The 

Erice  paid  ranged  from  $50  to  $60  a  head.     One  hundred  and  fifty 
orses  were  killed  at  the  Odessa  abattoir  in  1901  and  sold  as  food  in 
local  markets.     They  were  valued  at  $10  each. 

FOWLS. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fowls  were  exported  from  Odessa 
in  1901  and  359,000  in  1900.  Of  these,  166,000  went  to  France,  22,000 
to  Turkey. 

HIDES,  FUBSj  AND   ANIMAL   PRODUCE. 

Very  little  animal  produce  was  exported  from  Odessa  in  1901.  Fura 
and  skins  were  exported,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity. 

Raw  hides  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  750  tons;  tanned  hides, 
144  tons,  mostly  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  exports  of  hides  from  the 
Empire  decreased  from  14,472  tons  in  1900  to  12,492  tons  in  1901. 
Riga  headed  the  list  with  3,870  tons,  St.  Petersburg  coming  next  with 
2,412  tons,  and  Libau  third  with  1,808  tons. 

Large  quantities  of  sheep  guts  were  exported  to  Germany.  Eggs 
are  not  exported  in  large  numbers  from  Odessa  by  sea,  though  many 
are  sent  abroad  by  rail.  The  number  of  eggs  available  for  export  is 
evidently  limited  by  the  influx  into  Odessa  of  eggs  from  Egypt,  which 
pass  through  this  city  in  transit  to  Austria  and  Germany. 

tallow:  candles. 

One  thousand  and  eighty-five  tons  of  tallow  was  exported,  all  of 
which  was  sent  to  Turkey.  In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  her 
stearine  factories,  Russia  continues  to  import  increasing  quantities  of 
tallow— in  1901,  31,000  tons,  and  in  1900,  21,633  tons. 

Tallow  candles  have  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export,  and  stearine 
candles  are  exported  only  to  the  Far  East. 

FISH. 

Six  thousand  and  thirty  tons  of  fish  and  fish  produce  was  exported 
in  1901,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Balkan  States. 
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HINRRAL  OILS. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  tons  of  lubricating  oil  was  exported 
from  Odessa  in  1901  to  the  Balkan  States.  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  tons  of  kerosene  was  sent  to  Persia.  These  figures 
seem  very  small  when  compared  with  the  1,178,000  tons  shipped  abroad 
from  Batoum,  and  the  329,400  tons  from  Novorossisk.  btilL  Odessa 
has  a  large  trade  in  the  distributing  of  kerosene  over  the  sou tn west  of 
Russia  and  over  the  adjoining  countries.  It  is  estimated  that  Odessa 
received,  in  1901,  50,760  tons  of  kerosene,  342  tons  of  crude  oil,  486 
tons  of  oleonaft,  and  90  tons  of  benzine.  These  figures  were  obtained 
from  the  Odessa  brokers,  but  no  doubt  they  are  incorrect,  as  the 
Russian  Steam  Navigation  and  Trading  Company  alone  brought  in 
their  two  tank  steamers  19,854  tons  of  kerosene  from  Batoum  to 
Odessa  and  36,680  tons  from  Novorossisk;  also  of  naphtha  residues 
(ostatki),  16,128  tons  was  shipped  here  from  Novorossisk.  This  same 
company  also  carried  10,746  tons  of  kerosene  to  Nicolaiev,  2,682  tons 
and  1,800  tons  of  ostatki  to  Sevastopol,  5,436  tons  of  kerosene  to  Danube 
ports,  5,040  tons  to  Vladivostock  and  Dalni,  1,836  tons  to  Alexandria, 
18,360  tons  to  Trieste,  1,744  tons  of  ostatki  to  Barcelona,  1,944  tons  of 
kerosene  to  Lisbon,  2,826  tons  to  Amsterdam,  and  8,442  tons  to  Ham- 
burg. The  Baku-Batoum  pipe  line,  which  in  the  section  Mikailovo- 
Batoum,  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  1900,  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted to  Baku  in  1903.  This  line  is  expected  to  bring  back  to  Batoum 
much  of  the  petroleum  trade  that  has  been  diverted  to  Novorossisk. 


MISCBLLANBOim. 


The  exports  of  phosphorites,  artificial  manures,  manganese  ore,  metal 
and  metal  wares,  silk  and  silken  goods,  woolen  goods,  felt  and  carpets, 
cotton  goods,  etc.,  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 


TOBACXX). 


Of  the  so-called  "Turkish  "  tobacco,  there  are  small  exports  to  Turkey 
and  Austria-Hungary,  in  the  shape  of  cigarettes;  of  snuff  to  Bulgaria, 
and  of  leaves  to  Turkey,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Egypt,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Japan.  Odessa  has  a  large  trade  in  tobacco,  estimated 
at  about  9,000  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  is  brought  to  Odessa  in  coast- 
ing vessels  from  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus.  Only  one  hundred 
and  twenty -one  tons  came  from  abroad  in  1901. 


RUH8IAN   TIMBER. 


Thirtv-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  timber, 
chiefly  for  building  purposes,  was  exported  from  Odessa  in  1901.  The 
total  exports  from  the  Empire  in  1901  were  141,876  tons  of  large  logs, 
99,216  tons  of  small  logs,  and  632,484  tons  of  boards  and  planks. 

St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Libau,  Windau,  Neshava,  and  Archangel  are 
the  principal  exporting  points  for  building  timber.  Odessa  exported 
6,480  tons  of  staves  and  similar  timber  in  1901,  which  was  chiefly  sent 
to  France.  In  addition  to  the  Russian,  Odessa  also  exported  a  large 
quantity  of  Austrian  timber,  which  was  sent  in  transit  from  Galicia. 
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The  quantity  thus  exported  was  140,400  tons,  chiefly  fir  boards.  This 
makes  the  total  export  of  timber  from  Odessa  in  1901,  175,774  tons. 
The  timber  was  sent  to  Egypt  (64,080  tons),  France  (39,960  tons),  Hol- 
land (26,910  tons),  Turkey  (20,700  tons).  Great  Britam  (16,740  tons),  Bel- 
^um  (9,360  tons),  and  Greece  (810  tons).  The  exports  to  France 
mclude  those  to  Algiers,  which  were  2,790  tons. 

Other  articles  in  small  quantities  were  exported  during  1901  from 
Odessa,  but  their  sum  total  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  go 
into  details.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Odessa  during  1901 
was  $38,625,000,  and  the  quantity  1,350,000  tons.  With  the  transit 
trade,  the  amount  was  1,494,000  toPB,  valued  at  $42,745,000.  The 
increased  value  over  1900  was  $8,755,000,  mainly  due  tograin  produce, 
which  represents  72  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  or  rather  more  than 
the  average  since  1880.  The  value  of  all  Russian  exports  over  her 
western  irontiers  is  computed  at  $375,950,000,  so  that  Odessa  repre- 
sents, roughly,  10  per  cent  of  the  western  export  trade  of  Russia. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  at  Odessa  during  1901  amounted  to  486,000  tons.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  transit  trade  in  such  articles  as  tea,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, olive  oil,  etc.,  amounted  to  23,400  tons,  making  a  total  of  509,400 
tons.  For  1900,  the  imports  were  590,400  tons.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  1901  of  108,000  tons  of  coal  imported  and  an  increase  of  23,400  tons 
of  cotton.  There  is  also  more  or  less  increase  in  a  number  of  small 
articles  of  higher  value,  mainly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  during 
the  previous  two  years  (1900  and  1899)  the  failure  of  the  crops  caused  a 
falling  off  in^the  demand  for  these  articles.  If  the  total  exports  of 
Odessa  are  taken  at  1,692,000  tons  and  there  is  added  to  that  amount 
the  69,390  tons  sent  to  the  Far  East,  the  total  will  aggregate  1,764,000 
tons.  These  figures  show  that  the  weight  of  the  exports  and  imports 
compare  roughly  as  100  to  29,  so  that  fully  70  per  cent  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  Odessa's  foreign  trade  arrive  here  in  ballast.  The  propor- 
tion for  1900  was  as  100  to  42.5,  and  for  1899  as  100  to  37,  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  reduced  exports  during  those  years.  In  good  years, 
flle  proportion  was  as  low  as  100  to  16.5. 

The  value  of  all  articles  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  the  Odessa 
customs  has  been  calculated  at  $25,389,500.  Fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  tons  of  goods  in  transit  (chieflv  tea)  passed  through  the  Odessa 
custom-house,  the  value  of  which  was  $9,115,500.  Added, to  the  duty- 
paying  goods,  this  brings  the  total  to  $M,505,000.  The  total  value  of 
all  imports  into  Russia  over  her  western  frontiers  in  1901  is  given  at 
$269,499,500,  of  which  the  Odessa  imports  form  9i  per  cent,  or  with 
the  transit  trade,  12f  per  cent.  In  the  value  of  imports  Odessa  is 
second  only  to  St.  Petersburg. 

RICB. 

The  quantity  of  rice  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901  is  not  given  in  the 
returns  thus  far  obtainable,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  much  less 
than  in  1900.  The  imports  of  rice  over  the  western  frontiers  of  Rus- 
sia also  show  a  falling  off  from  25,200  tons  in  1900  to  12,474  tons  in 
1901.  For  the  same  period  the  im]^rts  of  rice  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  increased  from  25,524  tons  m  1900  to  59,886  tons  in  1901. 
The  growth  in  this  trade  was  due  to  the  very  large  rice  crop  in  Persia. 
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8TABCH. 

About  360  tons  of  starch  was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901. 

VSQBTABLU. 

No  particulars  are  obtainable  concerning  the  quantity  of  vegetables 
imported  at  Odessa  last  year.  The  total  imports  for  the  Empire,  how- 
ever, have  declined  from  18,950  tons  in  1900  to  13,266  tons  m  1901. 

FUUIT. 

Thirty  thousand  and  seventy -eight  tons  of  fresh  fruit  was  imported 
at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  26,550  tons  in  1900.  The  imports  con- 
sisted principally  of  oranges  and  lemons.  Grapes  are  imported  in 
decreasing  quantities  each  year,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Bessarabia,  Taurida, 
Caucasus,  Cnerson,  and  Podolia. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons  of  dried  fruits  was 
imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  1.206  tons  in  1900.  The  total 
imports  into  Russia  of  this  article  have  also  undergone  but  very  little 
change.  In  former  years,  they  were  enormous  and  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Greek  currants.  At  that  time  this  fruit,  owing  to  its  very 
low  price,  less  than  50  cents  per  pood  (36.1  pounds),  became  a  popular 
article  of  daily  consumption,  more  especially  in  Lent.  Successive  fail- 
ures of  the  crop,  however,  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  price,  and 
when  the  Russian  Government  added  an  enormous  duty,  the  trade  in 
currants  ceased.     The  imports  for  1901  are  given  at  108  tons. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty -eight  tons  of  olives  were  im- 
ported in  1901,  as  against  1,556  tons  in  19O0. 

NUTB. 

Six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  nuts  was  imported  at 
Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  5,130  tons  in  1900.  The  total  imports  of  nuts 
into  Russia  also  increased  by  3,240  tons. 

The  average  annual  importation  of  almonds  and  pistachoes  at  Odessa 
has  during  recent  years  been  about  270  tons.  Five  hundred  and  forty 
tons  was  also  imported  over  the  western  frontief  and  2,592  tons  from 
Persia. 

8PICEB. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons  of  pepper,  cloves, 
caraway,  laurel  leaf,  ginger,  vanilla,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  etc.,  was 
imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  1,350  tons  in  1900. 

COFFBB. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty -six  tons  of  coffee  was  exported 
at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  2,232  tons  in  1900. 

TSA. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  tons  of  tea  was  imported 
at  Odessa  in  1901,  and  in  1900  4,356  tons.  The  steady  increase  in  the 
imports  of  tea  at  this  port  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 

Srominent  tea  firms  are  now  weighing  and  sorting  their  tea  here, 
brmerly,  tea  was  sent  in  transit  to  Moscow,  where  it  was  weighed 
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and  packed  and  afterwards  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  Russia, 
Odessa  included.  The  condition  is  now  reversed,  and  Odessa  is  the 
center  of  the  trade.  The  tea  in  this  market  comes  both  from  London 
and  the  Orient.  A  ^ood  deal  of  tea  is  still  sent  in  transit  to  Moscow, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  estimated  at  15,300  tons.  Most  of  the  tea 
imported  at  Odessa  is  Ceylon  grown.  The  total  imports  of  tea  into 
Russia  over  the  western  frontier  in  1901  were  24,084  tons,  and  over 
other  frontiers  34,416  tons. 

LIQUORS. 

Seventy-two  tons  and  80.000  bottles  of  spirituous  liquor,  558  tons  of 
wine  in  casks,  74,000  bottles  of  effervescent  wines,  and  a  much  less 
quantity  of  noneffervescent  wines  were  received  at  Odessa  in  1901. 

The  maportation  of  mineral  waters  into  the  Empire  shows  a  steady 
increase,  which  is  somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  favor  with 
which  the  mineral  waters  from  the  Caucasus  have  been  received.  Nar- 
zan  competes  with  Giesshubler  and  Borzhom  with  Vichy. 

PRBBSBVIBD  FISH. 

One  thousand  and  forty-six  tons  of  preserved  fish  (chiefly  sardines) 
was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  846  tons  in  1900. 

■ 
MINERAL  WAX. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons  of  this  article  was  imported  at 
Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  468  tons  in  1900. 

CASTOR  SEED   AND  COPRA. 

Thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  tons  was*  imported  in 
1901,  as  against  7,974  tons  in  1900.  The  total  imports  of  castor  seed 
into  Russia  in  1901  amounted  to  21,078  tons,  as  against  11,754  tons  in 
1900;  of  copra,  45,900  tons  in  1901,  and  41,166  tons  in  1900. 

BRICKS   AND   FIRE   BRICKS,  TILES   AND  TUBES. 

Fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  these 
articles  was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  a^nst  7,812  tons  in  1900. 
The  total  imports  for  the  Empire  were,  fire  bncks,  95,724  tons  (160,632 
tons  in  1900);  common  bricks,  1,458  tons  (13,032  tons  in  1900);  tubes, 
8,028  tons  (14,058  tons  in  1900).  Imports  of  roof  tiles  increased  from 
25,038  tons  in  1900  to  32,814  tons  in  1901. 


COAL. 


One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty -eight  tons 
of  coal  was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  287^316  tons  in 
1900.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  impK>rted  into  Russia  m  1901  was 
900,000  tons  less  than  in  1900.  Of  foreign  coal,  St.  Petersburg  received 
1,556,532  tons  in  1901,  as  against  1,792,296  tons  in  1900;  Sosnovitsy, 
831,474  tons  in  1901  and  864,216  tons  in  1900;  Riga,  417.582  tons  in 
1901  and  574,128  tons  in  1900,  and  Libau,  177.858  tons  in  1901  and 
316,260  tons  in  1900.  The  total  imports  of  coke  into  Russia  in  1901 
was  612,000  tons. 

ROSIN. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  tons  of  rosin  was  imported 
in  1901,  as  against  2,142  tons  in  1900. 
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VIOKTABLB  OIL. 


Three   thousand   six   hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  this  oil  was 
imported  in  1901,  as  against  2,736  tons  in  1900. 


TANNING   MATKBIAUi. 


Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  tons  of  these  materials 
was  im{>orted  in  1901,  as  afifainst  9,976  tons  in  1900.  The  total 
imports  into  Russia  increased  By  19,206  tons. 


NATURAL  PAINT   AND  COLOBS. 


One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  of  these  was 
imported  in  1901  and  2,124  tons  in  1900.  White  lead  or  zinc,  1,332 
tons  in  19lyl  and  1,314  tons  the  previous  year. 


IltON. 


The  imports  of  iron  fell  off  in  1900,  but  in  1901  there  was  an  increase. 
Iron  and  iron  industries  in  Russia  have  been  and  still  are  in  a  depressed 
condition.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons  of  cast  iron  was 
imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  a^nst  360  tons  in  1900.  The  total 
imports  of  pig  iron  into  Russia  m  1901  were  17,442  tons;  in  1900, 
46,368  tons,  and  in  1899,  136,134  tons.  The  iron  was  imported  bv 
way  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Sosnovitsy  in  the  north  and  Novorossisk 
and  Mariupol  in  the  south.  Of  other  kinds  of  iron,  Odessa  imported 
1,440  tons  of  bars  and  fashioned  iron,  4,158  tons  of  sheet  iron  under 
No.  26,  and  7,902  tons  of  sheet  iron  over  No.  25.  The  total  iron 
imports  of  Russia  in  1901  were  92,394  tons;  in  1900,  97,602  tons,  and 
in  1899,  279,468  tons.  The  imports  entered  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Sosnovitsy.  Odessa  has  ceiised  to  be  an  important 
center  for  imported  iron,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  local  iron 
industries  in  the  provinces  of  Ekaterinoslay  and  Cherson. 


OTBEL. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  steel  for  carriage  springs  and  for  tools  is 
brought  to  Odessa  from  abroad.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  of  steel  was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901.  Sheet  steel  was 
not  imported.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty -eight  tons  of 
ribbon  and  fashioned  steel  and  252  tons  of  steel  rails  were  imported 
here  in  1901.  The  total  imports  for  the  Empire  show  a  falling  off  of 
8,100  tons  of  steel  as  compared  with  1900.  Durinj?  the  last  eight 
years,  the  production  of  raw  iron  in  Russia  was  as  foUows: 


Tons.  Tons. 

1898 2,219,850 

1899 2,703,890 

1900 2,875,000 

1901 2,784,565 


1894 926,590 

1895 1 , 452, 420 

1896 1,621,100 

1897 1,880,410 

The  following  figures  show  the  imports  of  raw  iron  from  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  last  ten  years: 


Year. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Great 

Ger- 

Britain. 

many 

Tom. 

7bn». 

132,000 

72,000 

146,600 

68,000 

248,000 

90,900 

211,500 

218,000 

201,600 

273,000 

1 

ear. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Great 

Ger- 

Britain. 

many. 

TbfW. 

Tons. 

166,000 

316.000 

206.000 

321,000 

272,000 

358.000 

231,000 

278,000 

183.500 

150,300 
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Russia  and  Grermany  concluded  a  conunercial  treaty  in  1893,  and  the 
imports  from  the  latter  country  rose  from  90,300  tons  of  raw  iron  in 
1893  to  218,000  tons  in  1894. 

SCYTHES  AND  SICKLBS. 

Of  these  articles,  414  tons  was  imported  in  1901  and  324  tons  in 
1900.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty -four  tons  of  "  hand  tools"  was  imported 
at  Odessa  in  1901. 

MACHIITBS   (not  AQBICUI^URAL). 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty -six  tons  of  various  machines 
was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  3,546  tons  in  1900. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES. 

« 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  tons  of  agricultural  machines 
was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  against  1,188  tons  in  1900. 

The  total  imports  of  machines  and  agricultural  machines  into  Russia 
in  1901  were  108,144  tons  and  in  1900  166,070  tons.  This  reduction, 
however,  should  not  be  credited  to  agricultural  machines  and  imple- 
ments. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  one  was  a  ver^  satisfactory  year  for  the  sale 
of  American  agricultural  machines  and  implements.  The  sales  of  these 
goods  were  f  uuy  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  increased 
tariff  on  certain  American  machines  and  other  articles  has  in  no  way 
diminished  their  import.  In  the  matter  of  bicycles,  there  has  been  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  purchases  of  the  American  article;  but  this  is 
in  no  way  due  to  the  increased  tariff. 

COTTON. 

Thirty -five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  tons  of  cotton  was 
imported  at  Odessa  in  1901,  as  arainst  11,790  tpns  in  1900.  The  total 
imports  of  the  Empire  increasedby  1,998  tons.  Reval  received  40^752 
tons,  St.  Petersburg  29,268  tons,  Alexandrovo  27,162  tons,  and  Libau 
432  tons.  Of  the  bnd  frontiers,  Sosnovitsy  received  6,118  tons  and 
Granitsa  2,430  tons.  Russia  also  imported  17,190  tons  of  cotton  •ver 
her  Asiatic  frontier. 


JUTE. 


Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  of  jute  was  imported 
at  Odessa  m  1901  and  3,006  tons  in  1900. 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


The  total  foreign  trade  at  Odessa  in  1901  amounted  to  about  164,876,- 
000,  or  114,935,000  in  excess  of  1900.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
the  transit  trade,  which  was  $4,120,000  for  exports  and  $8,766,000 
for  imports,  which  would  increase  the  total  to  $77,260,000.  The  total 
exports  and  imports  of  Russia  over  her  western  frontier  amounted  in 
value  to  $646,296,000,  so  that  Odessa,  excluding  its  transit  trade, 
handled  about  10  per  cent,  and  including  its  transit  trade,  12  per  cent 
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Foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Odessa  during  (he  year  1901, 


NationaUty. 


British 

Runlan 

Italian 

Austro-Httngarian . . ». 

Greek 

Qerman 

Norwegian 

French 

Dutch 

Spanish 

Danish 

Swedish 

Torkish 

Belgian 


Total. 


Sailing. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


611 


011 


Steam. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


382 

169 

144 

106 

45 

42 

16 

12 

11 

10 

9 

6 

2 

1 


941 


Tons. 


689,761 

276,488 

229,802 

111,828 

61,878 

66,840 

27,061 

18,239 

16,241 

12,416 

14,883 

12,881 

2,481 

1,327 


1,829,618 


Total. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


382 

169 

144 

106 

47 

42 

16 

12 

11 

10 

9 

6 

2 

1 


946 


Tons. 


689,761 

276,483 

229,802 

111,828 

62.489 

66,840 

27,061 

18,239 

16,241 

12,416 

14,838 

12.381 

2,481 

1,327 


1,530,124 


The  steamers  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  carried  from  Odessa  to  the  Far 
East  26,450  tons  of  general  cargo  and  23,408  tons  of  Government 
stores,  357  cabin  passengers,  626  third-class  and  deck  passengers,  8,768 
recruits  and  soldiers,  27  soldiers'  wives  and  children,  6,574  emigrants^ 
and  771  convicts.  These  vessels  brought  back  from  the  Far  East 
26,470  tons  of  general  cargo  and  1,640  tons  of  Government  stores,  624 
cabin  passengers,  271  third-class  and  deck  passengers,  17,459  soldiers, 
152  soldiers'  wives  and  children,  and  three  convicts.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  send  every  vear  one  of  these  Volunteer  Fleet  steamers 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  tfee  Far  East,  and  one  from  the  Far  East  to 
St.  Petersburg,  but  owing  to  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway, 
tiiis  schedule  has  been  abandoned. 

There  were  working  at  Odessa  during  the  year  1901,  477  factories, 
with  a  capital  of  $34,000,000,  and  giving  employment  to  20,629  per- 
sons— 15,030  men,  512  boys,  4,832  women,  and  255  girls. 

TBADE  IN  1902. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  winter  of  1901-2  was  in  every  way  favorable  to  fall  sowing.  The 
weather  was  mild  from  the  beginning  and  continued  so  during  the 
entire  season.  Snow  fell  at  the  proper  time  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. The  spring  opened  with  abundant  rain,  and  spring-sown  grain 
had  all  the  conditions  favorable  for  a  large  yield.  In  a  dispatch  to  the 
Department  of  State,  dated  August  16,  1902,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
harvest  in  Russia  would  be  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory  that  this 
country  had  had  in  the  past  ten  years.  Siberia  was  not  included  in  this 
statement,  and  I  pointed  out  that  reports  from  that  district  were  of  a 
very  unfavorable  character.  I  can  now  confirm  my  predictions,  and 
report  a  large  crop  of  all  cereals  except  flai^seed. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMBNTB. 


American  agricultural  machines  and  implements  were  imported  in 
1902  in  larger  quantities  than  in  any  previous  year.     I  am  informed 
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by  dealers  that  the  sales  were  unusually  heavy  and  that  the  terms  were 
very  satisfactory.  Labor  was  scarce  during  the  harvest  season,  owing 
to  tne  army  maneuvers,  which  took  place  on  an  extensive  scale  this 
year.  It  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  work  in  the  fields 
during  harvest  time,  and  this  year  their  absence  was  severely  felt. 
The  result,  however,  was  an  increased  sale  of  such  articles  as  mowers, 
reapers,  binders,  etc.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  now  report 
that  the  American  plow  has  at  last  gained  a  foothold  in  this  country, 
and  has,  I  think,  come  to  stay.  For  years,  our  plo\^  manufacturers 
have  been  trying  to  introduce  the  American  article  into  this  country, 
but  with  little  or  no  success.  It  is  a  matter  of  faith  with  me  that, 
given  a  fair  chance^  any  American  agricultural  machine  or  implement 
will  make  its  way  m  this  country  and  be  a  success.  The  first  condi- 
tion necessary  is  a  good  article,  and  that  we  have.  The  second 
condition  is  a  good  salesman,  one  who  can  not  only  point  out  the 
superiority  of  the  article  in  question,  but  can  also  show  tne  farmer  how 
to  operate  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  plow,  for  example.  I  have  met 
with  but  one  salesman  who  could  plow,  and  this  man  came  to  Kussia 
last  year  and  is  still  here.  His  success  was  immediate.  He  adopted  a 
suggestion  made  by  me  in  a  report  to  the  Department,  dated  Septem- 
ber 13,  1902,*  viz,  to  apply  a  pair  of  wheels  and  an  axle  to  the  Amer- 
can  plow,  thus  giving  the  Russian  farmer  what  he  wants.  American 
thrashers  have  still  to  make  their  way  in  this  country.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  introduce  these  machines  into  Russia,  but  the 
success  attending  the  effort  was  not  very  marked.  There  is  no  reason 
why  these  outfits  should  not  have  a  large  sale  in  this  country.  Patience 
and  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money  in  showing  what  the 
thrashers  can  do  are  absolute  necessities.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  send 
machines  here  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  however 
reliable  he  may  be.  Men  must  be  sent  with  the  outfits  wno  understand 
how  to  work  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Moreover,  these  men  should 
be  kept  permanently  in  this  country. 

The  Russian-German  commercial  treaty,  which  expires  at  the  end 
of  1903,  unless  one  year's  notice  to  continue  it  has  been  given  or  a  new 
treaty  made,  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  The  treaty  of 
1832  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause,  and  consequently  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  reduced  rates  of  the  German  treaty.  Should  the  . 
Russian-German  treaty  for  any  reason  be  not  renewed,  it  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  all  branches  oi  German  interests,  including  shipping. 
According  to  the  new  harbor-dues  law,  foreign  ships  of  countries  that 
have  no  treaties  of  trade  and  navigation  with  Kussia  pay  2  rubles  ($1.03) 
per  ton  carrying  capacity  on  each  voyage.  This  latter  clause  would 
not  particularly  affect  the  United  States,  because  no  ship  carrying  the 
American  flag  has  visited  Odessa  during  the  past  twenty  years. 


PREMIUMS   FOR   RUSSIAN   SHIPPING. 


The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  furthering 
the  development  of  the  Russian  mercantile  marine  have  presented  their 
report  to  the  marine  department  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  The 
report  recommends  the  granting  of  premiums  to  Russian  ships  (1)  in 
the  shape  of  a  navigation  premium  on  the  number  of  miles  covered 

a  See  Advance  Sheets  No.  1443,  September  13,  1902. 
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and  the  amount  of  cargo  carried  by  any  Russian  ship,  irrespective  of 
where  the  ship  is  built,  and  (2)  a  cargo  premium  on  the  number  of  tons 
of  cargo  exported  from  or  brought  into  Russian  ports.  For  the  fur- 
thering of  Russian  shipbuilding,  the  committee  recommend  granting 
shipowners  a  premium  for  ships  built  in  Russian  yards,  the  amount  of 
the  premium  to  be  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  vessel  in  Russia  and  abroad.  The  committee  also  add 
that  they  consider  it  advisable  that  Government  vessels  should  be  built 
entirely  at  Russian  yards,  orders  being  divided  equally  between  the 
various  firms. 

VOLUNTEER   FLEET. 

Though  the  law  that  forbids  foreign  ships  from  engaging  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  Russia,  even  when  the  ports  are  so  far  apart  as 
Odessa  and  Vladivostok,  is  in  full  force,  still  the  condition  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  Russia  is  not  flourisning.  Three  of  the  newest 
steamers  of  the  volunteer  fleet  are  laid  up  in  Sevastopol  Harbor  and 
others  have  remained  idle  at  Odessa  for  the  better  part  of  the  year. 
These  steamers  are  heavily  subsidized  and  have  been  greatly  favored  in 
every  way  by  the  Government.  The  completion  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way nas  had  a  marked  effect  in  diminishing  the  traffic  in  freights,  Gov- 
ernment supplies,  emigrants,  soldiers^  and  private  passengers  that  the 
volunteer  fleet  steamers  formerly  earned,  both  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Odessa.  The  best  of  these  boats  are  not  intended  for  freight  traffic 
alone,  and  if  engaged  in  it  would  not  pav  expenses.  They  are  built  to 
move  quickly  and  carry  passengers  andf  a  limited  quantity  of  freight. 
It  was  publicly  stated  during  the  year  that  the  directors  of  the  volunteer 
fleet  had  decided  to  run  tneir  steamers  between  Odessa,  Italian  and 
other  ports,  and  New  York,  carrying  emigrants  and  such  freight  as 
might  oe  obtainable.  I  wrote  to  the  directors  for  information  on  this 
subject,  and  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  such  a  proposition  had 
been  under  ponsideration,  but  it  was  finally  concluded  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Industrial  undertakings  are  still  suffering  from  the  depression  result- 
ing from  recent  unfortunate  speculations.  It  is  known  that  during  the 
last  two  years  or  more  French  investors  in  Russian  undertakings  nave 
had  their  investments  of  ^00,000,000  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  while 
the  Belgians  have  seen  their  capital  of  $156,000,(X)0  dwindle  to  about 
one-half  that  smn.  The  absence  of  foreign  capital  has  practically 
stopped  the  usual  channels  of  credit,  while  the  absence  of  large  Gov- 
ernment orders  for  rails  and  public  works  has  tended  to  keep  the 
industries  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  stagnation  that  has  become 
more  or  less  chronic. 

IRON   INDUSTRY. 

The  iron  trade  seems  to  have  suffered  the  most,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
persons  connected  with  this  interest,  which  was  neld  in  Kharkof  last 
fall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  trade  was  due  to  over- 
production, the  dearth  of  Government  orders  for  public  works,  and 
the  xcompetition  of  foreign  countries.  The  only  remedy,  in  their 
opinion,  was  to  raise  still  further  the  import  duties.  The  minister  of 
finance,  however,  declined  to  entertain  that  proposal,  and  pointed  out 
that  a  protective  tariff  did  not  exist  to  protect  special  industries  to  an 
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extent  which  would  artificially  raise  the  price  of  the  articles  manufac- 
tured above  the  possibility  of  competition. 

According  to  an  official  report  just  issued  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce at  Kharkof ,  the  quantities  of  iron  and  steel,  cast  iron,  coal,  and 
coke  produced  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902  were  as  follows:  Iron 
and  steel,  630,000  tons  (in  1901,  586,000  tons);  cast  iron,  810,000  tons 
(in  1901,  800,000  tons);  coal,  6,500,000  tons  (in  1901,  6,400,000  tons); 
coke,  1.044,000  tons  (m  1901,  1,134,000  tons).  Four  of  18  large  col- 
lieries nave  been  closed,  owing  to  the  decreased  demand  for  coaJ. 
Seven  of  the  blast  furnaces  have  also  been  damped  down,  leaving  56  in 
operation.  During  the  six  months  under  review,  more  than  20,000 
work  people  were  discharged.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  no  pros- 
pect of  an  improvement  in  the  mining  or  other  metal  industries  of 
southern  Russia.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  great  coal  and  iron 
regions  of  Ekaterinoslav  and  the  Don  district  is  also  very  depressed. 

PLAGUB  AT  ODESSA. 

The  first  cases  of  plague  at  Odessa  in  1902  were  in  the  month  of 
June  and  the  last  in  October.  Forty -nine  cases  were  diagnosed  as 
bubonic  plague,  and  of  these  16  died.  The  advent  of  this  disease,  even 
in  its  present  mild  form,  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  business  world  of 
Odessa.  Passenger  traffic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  fell  off  largely,  and 
many  local  residents  left  with  the  mtention  of  not  returning. 

How  the  disease  entered  the  city  is  not  known.  The  local  author- 
ities grappled  with  the  trouble  in  a  manner  most  vigorous.  The  cases 
reported  were  confined  solely  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  were  found  in 
the  parts  of  the  city  where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  least  satis- 
factory. Many  of  the  persons  taken  ill  lived  in  basements  below  the 
level  of  the  streets;  ana  it  is  the  opinion  here  that  these  cases  were 
caused  by  rats.  Cultures  were  developed  of  that  form  of  typhus  fever 
which  is  particularly  fatal  to  these  rodents  and  distributed  in  the 
cellar  and  courtyard  of  every  house  in  Odessa.  The  entire  city  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  In  one  locality  where  the  plague 
seemea  to  have  gained  a  strong  hold,  a  row  of  nouses  was  burned 
down  and  the  owners  compensated  by  the  Government.  The  city 
authorities  declared  that  they  had  no  money  to  fight  the  plague,  and 
St.  Petersburg  was  appealed  to  for  assistance.  A  grant  of  500,000 
roubles  was  placed  in  tne  hands  of  the  prefect-general,  Count  Schou- 
valoff,  by  the  central  Government,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  money  has  been  well  and  satisfactorily  expended.  The  mortality 
at  Odessa  has  never  been  so  low  as  during  the  present  year,  and  many 
people  here  regard  the  plague  in  anything  but  an  alarming  light.  One 
authority  places  the  number  of  rats  in  Odessa  at  20,000,000.  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  known  to  have  left  the  city,  as  villages  and  towns 
many  miles  from  Odessa  complain  that  large  numbers  of  rats  have 
arrived  there. 

ODESSA'S  EXPORTS  DURINa  THE  FUtST  HALF  YEAR  1902  (iN  TOMB  OF  2,000  POUND6.) 

Wheat,  301,796;  rye,  86,832;  com,  587,953;  barley,  83,770;  oats, 
19,349;  potatoes,  673;  sittings,  454;  beans,  948;  pease,  536;  French 
beans,  548;  flour,  13,677;  bran,  9,542;  hemp  seed,  675;  oil  cake,  19,149; 
sugar,  6,085;  raisins,  1,497;  wood,  77,160;  dry  wood,  135;  butter,  54; 
tallow,  420;  lentils,  265;  rape  seed,  265;  wool,  10;  fish,  8;  caviar,  9; 
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tea,  207;  cotton  seed,  229;  straw,  46:  cockle  seed,  303;  buckwheat, 
960;  linseed,  106:  charcoal,  28;  fowls  (in  number),  187,260;  oxen,  990; 
horses,  320;  alconol  (proof),  526,500  gallons. 

Thos.  E.  Heenan,  Consul. 
Odessa,  November  30^  1902. 


BIGA. 


The  year  on  record  was  not  prosperous;  as  in  the  previous  one, 
strong  depression  prevailed  in  almost  all  business  branches.  Some 
enterprises  have  had  to  stop  work  entirely,  and  numerous  factories 
have  been  obliged  to  reduce  hours  of  labor,  owing  especially  to  the 
unprecedented  stagnation  in  the  wood  trade,  which  was  formerly  of 
importance  in  Riga's  ex|)orts.  Sea  freights  dropped  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  to  a  minimum  not  known  for  years. 

TRADE  WTTH^THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Almost  all  American  goods  arriving  here  have  been  transshipped  at 
some  European  port,  to  which  they  are  credited  by  the  customs.  It  is 
accordingly  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  new  hues  of  import  have 
been  opened  or  to  register  the  fluctuations  in  branches  already  existing. 
The  latter  articles  embrace,  principally,  machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools,  hardware,  lard,  rosin,  tobacco,  etc.  Imports  of  agricultural 
machines  have  increased  during  the  year.  The  public  has  gradually 
learned  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  American  patterns.  The 
well-known  firm  of  McCormick  has  during  the  year  on  record  opened 
sale  and  store  rooms  in  this  city. 

As  regards  rosin,  the  larger  part  of  the  quantity  unj)orted  (a  total 
of  4,200  tons)  is  of  American  origin.  The  French  article,  fonnerly 
preferred  on  account  of  its  good  qualities,  has  become  too  expensive. 

American  coal,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  as  yet  found  a  market  here. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  exporters  will  try  to  get  their  coal  intro- 
duced (even  if  in  the  commencement  they  have  to  work  without  much 
profit)  before  a  further  development  of  Kussian  railways  allows  native 
coal  to  compete  in  this  part  of  the  Empire. 

The  export  to  the  United  States  is  principally  represented  by  flax, 
hemp,  ruober  waste,  and  skins;  other  articles  of  lesser  importance  are 
albumen,  Hebrew  books  and  ritual  goods,  horsehair,  liquor,  etc.  The 
value  of  the  declared  exports  amounted  for  the  year  on  record  to 
$392,068,  against  1394,109  in  1900.  In  this  total,  the  four  principal 
articles  participated  in  the  following  proportion: 


Flax.. 
Hemp 


1900. 


1901. 


98.898 
7,612 


97,771 
28,847 


Rubber  waste. 
Skins 


1900. 


1901. 


1221,817 
98,051 


9101,168 
207,658 


The  corresponding  figures  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1902  are: 


Flax.. 
Hemp 


$138,254     Rubber  waate 161,743 

16,562     Skins 378,556 
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To  judge  bv  this,  the  exports  for  the  current  year  wiU  reach  a  con- 
siderably higher  figure  than  in  the  preceding  12  months;  they  amount 
already  to  more  than  $600,000. 

OENEBAL  GOMMEBCE. 

The  trade  babince  for  the  year  on  record  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  value  of  the  goods  imported  through  this  port,  viz,  $25,920,000, 
shows  a  decrease  of  $^,258, 000  and  $6,708,000  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  19«  0  and  1899,  respectively.  The  export  returns,  viz, 
$38,099,700,  are  more  favorable,  showing  an  increase  of  $500^000  as 
compared  with  the  foregoing  year.  Considering  the  falling  off  m  such 
branches  as  cereals,  wood,  seeds,  etc.,  this  result  is  explicable  only 
through  the  very  considerable  development  of  the  butter  export. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  rapid  progress  in 
commercial  activity  of  the  neighboring  port  of  Winoau,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  almost  free  of  ice  during  the 
wmter.  For  the  present,  however,  its  importance  is  largely  confined 
to  the  winter  trade,  but  it  may  later  dn,  tnanks  to  good  railway  con- 
nections with  the  interior,  take  a  more  prominent  rank  among  Baltic 
ports. 

EXFOBTS. 

Cereals. — In  this  branch  the  figures  have  fallen  notably,  indicating 
that  the  importance  of  Riga  in  the  ^rain  trade  is  declining.  With  the 
exception  of  oats,  the  export  of  which  exceeds  that  for  1900  by  about 
16,500  tons,  these  articles  show  a  total  loss  of  32,130  tons,  viz: 


Rye 78,680         20,428 

Barley •. 17,280  1,287 

Wheat 81,750         10,460 


exports. 


Seeds  {linseed  and  hemp). — ^Tha  decrease  during  the  year  on  record 
amounts  to  32,000  tons. 

Woods  {of  different  kinds). — Only  39,850,000  cubic  feet  was  exported, 
representing  a  decline  of  about  7,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  last  quinquennial.  This  is  due  to  less  demand  on  the 
international  market. 

Flax, — The  export — viz,  45,500  tons — is  not  much  less  than  that  of 
the  foregoing  year,  and  Ri^  maintains  its  supremacy  in  tliis  trade 
among  the  ports  of  the  Empire. 

Ilejnp. — In  this  line  also,  Riga  takes  the  first  place  among  Russian 
ports;  9,180  tons  have  been  shipped,  against  6^254  tons  in  1900.  This 
IS  the  highest  figure  reached  in  uiis  trade  since  the  year  1892,  and  it 
represents  22  per  cent  of  the  total  Russian  hemp  export.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  nowever,  that  60  per  cent  of  this  export  passes  over  the 
land  frontier. 

A  considerable  increase  is  also  to  be  noted  in  oil  cakes  (16,000  tons 
more  than  in  1900),  hides  and  skins,  venison,  flax  tow,  peas,  etc. 
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Egg8. — ^This  trade,  in  which  Riga  takes  first  rank  among  Russian 
ports,  is  continually  increasing.  The  export  has  gone  up  from  31,454 
tons  in  1900  to  35,100  tons,  which  is  S^OOO  tons  more  than  the  highest 
figure  hitherto  registered,  viz,  for  1899.  Riga's  share  in  the  total 
Russian  egg  expoit  represents  26^  per  cent.  It  must  be  noted  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  export  passes  over  the  western  land 
frontier  and  more  than  20  per  cent  over  the  other  land  frontiers. 

Butter, — ^This  branch  has  attained  great  development,  thanks  to  the 
establishment,  in  1900,  of  a  fast  steamship  line  between  this  port  and 
London,  the  principal  market.  During  the  spring  of  the  year  on 
record,  a  refrigerating  establishment  was  opened  in  this  city,  which 
will  further  e^nd  this  trade.     The  exports  from  Riga  amounted  to: 

Tons. 

1899 277 

1900 1,314 

1901 12,242 

The  last  figure  has  almost  been  reached  already  in  the  current  year. 
Riga  distanced  Reval  in  1901  by  more  than  500  tons.  This  last  port 
has  hitherto  held  the  supremacy  in  this  trade.  Riga's  share  of  the 
total  Russian  butter  export  has  gone  up  from  7  per  cent  in  1900  to  40 
per  cent  in  1901,  while  Reval's  export  has  in  the  same  period  fallen 
from  49  per  cent  to  38  per  cent. 

IMPORTS. 

Coals  and  coke  have  gone  down  to  369,700  tons  and  14,625  tons  from 
513,326  tons  and  21,700  tons,  respectively,  in  1900.  This  very  consid- 
erable decrease  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  enlarged  competition  on 
the  part  of  Russian  coal,  but  to  the  industrial  crisis  and  also  to  the 
presence  of  stocks  of  fuel  in  the  factories.  A  rise  in  this  branch  is 
expected. 

Machinery. — Agricultural  machines  have  (as  alreadj^  mentioned) 
been  imported  in  greater  numbers  than  during  1900,  which,  in  connec- 
tion witn  the  increased  import  of  artificial  manure,  phosphate,  etc., 
indicates  that  agriculture  has  prospered  more  than  other  industries. 
The  import  of  machines  for  industrial  purposes  has  gone  down  to  5,200 
tons  from  8,115  in  1900. 

A  decrease  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  import  of  cast  iron  and  steel, 
due  principally  to  the  competition  of  the  Russian  product,  the  quality 
of  which  has  been  gradually  improving. 

Raw  cotton. — The  figures  were  8,240  tons,  against  5,030  tons  in  1900. 
Other  branches  showing  a  decline  are:  Dyewood,  rice,  herring,  chalk, 
and  copra. 
/A  gain  is  noticed  in  corkwood,  metallic  ore,  india  rubber,  soda,  etc. 

No  sensible  amelioration  in  trade  and  industry  had  been  noticed  in 
1902,  nor  will  the  year  be  accounted  a  good  one  for  navigation.  Since 
the  opening  of  navigation,  at  the  end  of  April,  sea  freights  have  been 
extremely  low. 

During  the  past  year,  this  port  was  visited  by  1,839  ships,  measuring 
1,068,776  registered  tons,  of  which  1,525  were  steamers,  measuring 
999,318  registered  tons.  Compared  with  the  year  1900,  tnese  figures 
represent  a  loss  of  57  ships  and  21,932  registered  tons. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 40 
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According  to  nationality,  the  ships  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

BoflBum 607  I  Belgian 6 

Gernum 418  '  French .      2 

Swedish 164     British 279 

Norweipan 98 

Danish 243 

Datch 15  i 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  not  seen  in  this  port 
m  1901. 

Nil  Bobnholdt,  Consul. 
Riga,  October  ^^  190^. 


Spanish 6 

Brazilian 1 


SPAIN. 

BKPOBT  FROM  COKSUI^TB-GENTJRAIi  AT  BABCBIiONA. 

A  glance  at  the  r^sum^  of  the  trade  statistics  of  Spain's  foreign 
commerce  for  1901  shows  a  falling  otS.  in  the  value,  both  of  the  exports 
and  the  imports,  as  compared  wi£  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  total  value  of  the  miporte  during  1901  amounted  to  $120,968,135, 
as  against  $124,972,276  during  1900  and  $136,308,214  during  1899. 
The  exports  during  1901  amounted  to  a  declared  value  of  $98,867,226, 
being  $8,788,416  less  than  in  1900  and  $10,874,267  less  jthan  in  1899. 
Spain  thus  continues  to  import  more  than  she  exports,  although  with 
her  large  natural  resources,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  This  unfa- 
vorable balance  may  be  seen  by  the  following  figures: 


Deacription. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

IniDorts  ■ 

i 

9186,806,214 
109,741,493 

$124,972,276 
107,665,642 

8^0,968,186 

EzportH - 

98,867,226 

Difference .... 

26,566,721 

17,816,684 

22.100.900 

. 

IMPOKT8. 

During  last  year,  the  imports  of  raw  materials  increased  from 
$59,613,191  (their  declared  value  in  1900)  to  $63,045,772.  The  imports 
of  coal  increased  from  1,794,119  tons  to  1,955,641,  valued  at$10,252,109 
and  $11,175,098,  respectively.  The  value  of  raw  cotton  entered  during 
1901  was  $14,051,314,  as  compared  with  $11,821,366  during  1900. 
The  value  of  staves  and  lumber  imported  during  1900  was  $1,874,493 
and  $6,001,023,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year  were 
$1,985,843  and  $6,045,074.  The  imports  of  manufactured  goods  show 
a  falling  off  from  $44,672,645  in  1900  to  $37,320,901  during  last  year. 
This  decline  is  attributable  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  cotton  yarns  and  textiles,  linen  and  hemp 
vams  and  textiles,  engines  and  boilers,  machinery,  and  iron  and  steel 
built  vessels.    Food  stuffs  show  a  slignt  decline  of  $573,655. 
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The  statistics  of  the  imports  of  wheat  during  the  past  three  years 
were: 

WHEAT. 


United  States... 

France 

Rofimanla 

Roala 

other  oonntries. 


Total 


1890. 


1048,497 
1,814,614 


4,444,856 
6,496,1M 


18,700.601 


1900. 


$164,880 

68,814 

078,000 

8,606,060 

2,744,202 


7,166,804 


1901. 


$461,701 

56,241 

288,062 

2,626,061 

1,416,848 


4,786,006 


WHEAT  FLOUR, 


Germany 

Aostrla 

Belgium 

France 

other  coontries. 


Total 


$8,326 
0 

18,618 
860,798 
171,067 


1,048,708 


$466 


4,167 

106,408 

00,711 


290,816 


$249 


41,862 
96,762 


186,868 


Other  cereals,  however,  show  an  increase  of  $240,000.  The  articles 
of  food  of  which  the  importation  has  also  increased  during  the  past 
year  are  canned  meats,  codfish,  fresh  and  salted  fish,  cocoa  beans,  and 
coffee,  cheese,  preserves,  and  sparkling  wines. 


EXPORTS. 


Turning  to  the  statistics  of  the  export  trade  during  1901,  we  find  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  figures  under  each  of  the  Uiree  heads  raw 
matenals,  manufactures,  and  food  stuffs.  Raw  materials  decreased 
from  $44,546,158  in  1899  and  $42,430,769  in  1900  to  $41,124,662  in 
1901,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  declining  exports  of  minerals. 
Iron  ore  figures  in  1899  for  $14,765,377,  while  in  tne  following  year 
the  exports  fell  to  $13,411,320,  and  to  $12,801,111  last  year. 

Spam  continues  to  be  the  principal  supplier  of  lead  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  1901,  99,147  tons  were  shipped,  as  against  87,873 
in  1900  and  99,422  in  1899.  The  shipments  to  other  countries,  how- 
ever, declined,  so  that  the  total  exports  of  lead  during  1901  were 
148.492  tons,  against  153,938  tons  the  year  before. 

The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  were: 


Deflcrlptlon. 


White  cotton  tianiM 

Dyed  or  printed  tfaBnes. 
Hosiery 


Total 


1809. 


$1,126,168 
8,028,976 
1,662,087 


6,702,216 


1900. 


$847,986 
2,614,020 
1,602,416 


4,866,271 


1901. 


$606,460 
2.806,867 
1,142,704 


4,148,021 


Copper,  antimony,  and  manganese  have  all  followed  the  same  course. 
Wool,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exported  in  1900  to  the  value  of 
$1,147,610,  and  increased  during  1901  to  $1,476,984. 

In  manufactured  goods,  the  total  exports  for  1901  were  valued  at 
$21,301,435,  as  compared  with  $24,441,6^5  during  1900,  showing  a 
decrease  of  $3,140,190.   White  cotton  textiles  have  contributed  to  this 
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decline  to  the  extent  of  $151,486.  Silks  and  velvet  show  a  slight 
improvement,  though  silk  laces  have  fallen  oflf  by  about  $7,000.  Hand- 
maae  linen  lace  was  exported  during  1901  to  the  value  of  $26,325,  as 
against  $5,600  in  1900. 

Common  soap,  which  is  largely  exported  from  Barcelona  to  Cuba 
and  South  America,  figures  in  the  official  statistics  for  1901  for  a  total 
of  7,638  tons,  valued  at  $567,454,  as  compared  with  6,106  tons,  valued 
at  $453,631,  in  1900. 

The  exports  of  wax  and  stearin  candles  have  been  well  maintained. 
In  1899,  the  declared  value  was  $146,258;  in  1900,  $256,752,  and  in 
1901,  $255,904.  The  trade  in  cut  corks  with  foreign  countries  has 
somewhat  decreased,  while  the  shipments  of  cork  in  bulk  have 
advanced,  as  die  following  table  will  show: 


Deacrlptlon. 


Corkslabe tons 

Cork  cut  in  squareB M 

Cut  oorkfl  to  Fnmoe M 

Gut  corks  to  other  countries M 

Cork  in  other  form tons 


1899. 


1900. 


S3, 652 

S3. 540 

79,  («0 

94,141 

1,S66,902 

1,688,200 

711, 869 

1,655,546 

1,238 

3,027 

1901. 


S8,913 

54,487 

1,617,902 

882,641 

4.445 


Food  stuffs  show  a  shrinkage  in  the  exports  of  $4,450,325  between 
1900  and  1901,  the  figures  bein^  $37,803,995  and  $33,353,670,  respec- 
tively. Common  red  wines,  which  in  1900  were  exported  to  the  value 
of  $10,923,131,  m  the  following  year  only  reached  $6,411,634.  Sherr}- 
wines  fell  from  $760,754  to  $126,908.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are 
known  as  generous  wines  improved  from  $74,577  to  $163,939. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities. in  gallons: 


(Countries. 


Common  wines  exported  to— 

France 

England 

Rest  of  Europe  and  Africa . 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Restof  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Total , 

Sherry  wines  exported  to— 

France 

England 

Rest  of  Europe  and  Africa . 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Rest  of  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Total 

Exports  of  generous  wines  to— 

France 

England 

Rest  of  Europe  and  Africa. . 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Rest  of  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Total 


1899. 


OaUons. 

76,078.618 
4,115,078 
8,586,066 
6,138,682 

10,151,768 
449,570 


106,469,782 


256,960 

512,270 

218,180 

1,820 

28,628 

10,280 


1,022,588 


806,878 
29,804 

204,468 
19,206 

128,458 
1,826 


690,140 


1900. 


CfaOotu. 

56,165,516 
4,996,046 
6,620,064 
5,957,814 
9,5U,876 
857,296 


84,108,112 


857,280 

451,628 

127,754 

770 

28,628 

15,884 


976,294 


52,954 
2,046 

19,074 
4,500 

88,688 
6,880 


176,682 


190L 


ChxBoM. 
22,044,110 
8,427,138 
8,912,442 
6,260,606 
8,142,266 
588,022 


49,869,584 


80,062 
90,222 
25,718 

1,254 
12,672 

2,948 


162,866 


42,680 

118,602 

80.080 

10,912 

129,910 

6,226 


888,410 


Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  show  a  slight  improvement  (of  $323,499) 
over  the  returns  for  1900,  when  the  amount  exported  was  valued  at 
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$2,472,235.  In  this  branch  of  trade  the  cheapness  of  the  products  of 
the  soil,  coupled  with  low-priced  labor,  are  factors  that  ffo  far  to  aid 
Spain  in  her  efforts  to  extend  her  export  trade.  The  ^pments  of 
oranges  during  1901  reached  a  total  value  of  ^,689,230,  as  compared 
with  $6,576,265  in  1900.  Grapes  also  improved- from  $1,316,641  in 
1900  to  $1,521,549— while  raisins  dropped  from  $3,414,003  to  $2,958,798. 

SUGAR. 

As  was  foreshadowed  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  sugar  industry 
in  Spain  has  been  obliged  to  curtail  its  output  During  the  year  1901, 
Spam  produced  28,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  60,500  of  beet  sugar, 
being  a  decrease  of  about  5,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  1,160  tons  of 
beet  sugar,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 
Considerable  stocks  nave  had  to  be  carried  over  to  next  season. 

HONEY. 

Apiculture  is  extensively  carried  on  in  this  country,  and  though  the 
methods  in  vogue  may  be  somewhat  primitive,  it  is  calculate  that 
there  are  no  less  than  1,700,000  hives  m  Spain,  which  produce  about 
19,000  tons  of  honey  and  wax  annually. 

LUBRICATING   OILS. 

The  declared  value  of  the  imports  into  Spain  of  lubricating  oils,  etc., 
is  given  as  follows:  1899,  $260,553;  1900,  $266,792;  1901,  $370,013. 
Unfortunately,  though  imports  have  increased,  the  arrivals  from  the 
United  States  have  steadily  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  differential  tariff, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  our  lubricating  oils  to  compete  with  the 
Russian  product  in  this  market. 

The  latter  are  charged  a  duty  of  50  pesetas  ($7.50)  per  100  kilos  (220.4 
pounds),  while  American  oils  nave  to  pay  60  pesetas  ($9)  per  100  kilos, 
or  approximately  three  times  the  value  of  the  goods  themselves,  placed 
free  on  board  at  New  York.  When,  as  is  the  case  this  season,  the  olive- 
oil  crop  is  abundant,  the  sale  of  foreign  oils  is  rendered  very  difficult. 

PARAFFIN. 

The  same  remarks  as  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  charged  are  applicable 
to  paraffin,  which  pays  48  pesetas  ($7.20)  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds) 
when  imported  from  the  United  States  and  40  pesetas  ($6)  when 
brought  from  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  compete  with  the  British 
sellers,  our  principal  exporters  to  Spain  have  been  obliged  to  allow 
their  Spanisn  buyers  a  bonus  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  duty,  and 
by  this  means  they  have  been  able  to  increase  their  sales  here  from 
457,844  kilos  (451  tons)  in  1900  to  780,737  kilos  (769  tons)  in  1901. 

The  average  value  of  the  paraffin  imported  is  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  dutv  charged.  Prior  to  1900,  the  rate  was  24  pesetas 
($3.60)  per  100  kilos  on  United  States  paraffin  and  20  pesetas  ($3)  on 
the  British  product,  but  in  order  to  favor  the  local  stearin  manufac- 
turers, the  tariff  was  altered  and  the  duty  doubled. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN. 

Trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  recovered 
the  position  they  held  before  the  war;  in  fact,  during  the  last  calen- 
dar year  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  in  excess  of  those 
of  any  other  year  excepting  1883,  aggregating  a  declared  value  of 
several  million  dollars  over  those  for  the  years  1899  or  1900. 

The  exports  from  Spain  also  show  an  improvement  over  the  figures 
for  preceding  vears.     From  January  1  to  June  30,  1901,  Spain  im- 

Srted  from  the  United  States  $8,988,970  worth  of  goods,  as  against 
,189,188  during^  the  same  period  of  the  year  before,  an  increase  of 
$799,782;  while  the  exports  from  Spain  are  valued  at  $3,110,718,  as 
compared  with  $2,876,840  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900. 

During  July,  1901,  the  importe  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,156,490,  being  an  increase  of  $615,801  over  those  for  July,  1900, 
while  the  exports  from  Spain  rose  from  $270,246  in  July,  1900,  to 
$634,665  in  July  of  last  year. 

Of  course,  the  bulk  of  our  exports  to  Spain  is  still  composed  of 
raw  materials,  such  as  .cotton,  staves,  and  lumber,  but  our  machine 
manufacturers  are  making  most  encouraging  progress  in  this  country 
and  everything  points  to  a  steadily  increasing  sale  of  American  articles. 

Spain^s  exports  to  the  United  States  are  confined  principally  to  fruit 
and  iron  ore,  and  the  total  declared  value  is  given  as  $5,409,301  for  the 
last  twelve  months;  the  imports  from  our  country  during  the  same 
period  being  valued  at  $15,484,738,  against  $13,339,680  durmg  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Detailed  particulars  of  these  totals  are  not  yetavailsLole, 
but  the  increase  in  the  imports  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
larger  consumption  of  cotton — always  a  healthy  sign,  as  indicating  a 
certain  prosperity  in  the  cotton  industries  of  this  country. 

MINES  IN   CATALONIA. 

The  Government  has  published  some  interesting  data  regarding  the 
mining  industry  in  Spain  during  1900.  I  abstract  the  following  with 
reference  to  the  principality  of  Catalonia.  In  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
mining  is  confined  to  coal,  salt,  and  a  small  quantitv  of  fluorspar.  The 
salt  imnes  of  Cardona,  which  belong  to  the  Duchess  of  Denia,  gave 
employment  during  1900  to  37  men  and  8  boys,  and  the  output  amounted 
to  2,900  tons,  valued  at  20  pesetas  ($3)  per  ton,  which  was  300  tons  less 
than  the  previous  year.  The  coal  mines  in  this  neighborhood  produoBd 
13,317  tons  of  screened  coal  and  23,379  tons  of  small  coal.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Gerona,  which  lies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  are  23 
mines  producing  different  minerals,  tne  output  for  the  year  being  515 
tons  of  arsenic,  195  tons  of  sulphate  of  banum,  7,609  tons  of  st^ite, 
31^93  tons  of  coal,  57  tons  of  u^ite,  and  246  tons  of  lead. 

The  wages  paid  are  the  following:  Men  working  under  ground,  3.59 
pesetas  (50  cents);  above  ground,  2.75  pesetas  (39  cents)  and  3.10  pese- 
tas (44  cents).  Boys  under  ground,  2  pesetas  (28  cents);  outside,  1.75 
pesetas  (25  cents)  to  1.93  pesetas  (28  cents). 

•  Nearly  all  the  coal  extracted  belonged  to  the  mines  owned  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  was  devoted  to  me  manufacture  of  briquettes,  or 
patent  fuel. 

Considerable  activity  has  been  shown  lately  in  this  district,  and  many 
of  the  concessions  which  have  proved  unremunerative  are  now  being 
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taken  ap  by  new  companies  in  the  hope  of  better  success.  Chief  among 
these  are  some  auriferous,  arsenical,  and  galena  mines,  now  being 
worked  at  a  point  some  12  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Ripol).  The 
claim  covers  a  surface  of  over  16,000  acres,  and,  being  backed  by  ample 
capital,  the  enterprise  is  already  proving  a  signal  success. 

Smelting  works  have  been  erected  on  the  seashore  in  the  outskirts 
of  Barcelona,  and  an  extensive  plant  has  also  been  put  up  in  Barcelona 
for  treating  the  copper,  arsenic,  lead,  and  silver  ores  obtained  from 
the  mines.  The  chemical  and  engineering  departments  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  present  under  the  management  of  Englishmen.  Not  only 
are  arsenical  pyrites  obtained,  but  the  galena  ore  contains  an  average 
of  53  per  cent  of  lead,  60  ounces  of  silver,  and  twelve  pennyweights  of 
gold  to  the  ton;  also,  copper  ore  of  about  23  per  cent  of  copper  and  20 
pennyweights  of  gold  to  the  ton.  Hydrauhc  cement  is  produced  to 
the  extent  of  100,000  tons  per  annum. 

In  the  province  of  Lerida,  one  mine  was  worked  for  copper,  two  for 
coal,  two  for  lead  and  zinc,  and  one  for  (;ommon  salt.  jDuring  the 
year,  1,060  tons  of  zinc  were  extracted,  203  tons  of  copper,  10,06y  tons 
of  lignite,  and  3  tons  of  salt — the  latter  being  restncted  to  a  very 
limited  market. 

The  province  of  Tarragona,  which  forms  the  remaining  district  of 
Catalonia,  is  given  up  more  to  agriculture  than  to  mining.  There  are, 
however,  four  lead  mines,  which  in  1900  produced  1,148  tons  of  metal, 
and  one  sulphate  of  barium  mine,  from  which  388  tons  were  obtained. 

HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  harbor  of  Barcelona  has 
been  activeljr  carriea  on  during  tne  past  year.  Some  of  the  existing 
quays  are  being  widened,  and  large,  substantial  sheds  built  upon  them, 
where  merchandise  can  be  stored  under  cover.  The  plans  nave  been 
prepared  for  extending  the  outer  mole  for  a  distance  of  4,300  feet  in  a 
straight  line,  almost  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  for  constructing  others 
with  a  view  to  formmg  a  large  outer  harbor,  that  will  very  materially 
add  to  the  security  of  the  vessels  moored  alongside  the  quays  in  the 
present  port. 

Negotiations  are  still  pending  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
zone  in  connection  with  the  harbor,  as  described  in  my  last  annual 
report,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

Hopes  are  entertained  that,  after  overcoming  innumerable  obsta- 
cles, the  large  floating  dock  wnich  has  been  in  course  of  construction 
for  vears  will  soon  be  completed  and  brought  into  use. 

Tne  Barcelona  floating  coal  depot  was  f ormallv  inaugurated  on  May 
2,  and  is  now  in  complete  working  order.  Tne  hul^,  besides  being 
fitted  with  an  ordinary  winch  with  its  donkey  boiler,  has  been  supplied 
with  one  of  Grafton's  locomotive  cranes,  which  runs  on  steel  rails 
laid  down  on  the  deck,  enabling  the  crane  to  move  by  its  own  machin- 
ery from  one  hold  to  the  other.  The  coal  is  raised  in  steel  buckets 
holding  half  a  ton,  and  as  the  crane  can  without  difficulty  discharge  at 
the  rate  of  one  bucket  per  minute,  when  both  winch  and  crane  are 
used  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  a  steamer  coming  alongside 
can  have  her  bunkers  filled  at  the  rate  of  60  tons  per  hour.  Already 
some  30  or  40  vessels  have  coaled  from  the  floating  depot  The  pres- 
ent price  for  best  Welsh  coal  is  22  shillings  (95.35)  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  if 
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the  steamer  moors  alongside  the  hulk,  or  23  shillings  f$5.60)  per  ton 
if  delivered  by  lighters. 

American  vessels  visiting  Barcelona  and  requiring  to  replenish  their 
bunkers  should  not  fail  to  take  advanta&re  of  this  addition  to  the  har- 
bor  improvemente. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   OF   SPAIN   DURING    FIRST   FOUR  MONTHS   OP   1902. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  the  official  returns  are  more 
favorable  than  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  previous  years. 


Deacription. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Raw  TnAtc^iialf? 

IMPORTS. 

$19,022,686 

15,169.808 

6,483,682 

«22,080,401 

13,341,290 

7,043,604 

t21.20B.628 

Mftimfftctures ... . , 

12,226,326 
4,989,012 

Food  stuffs 

Total 

41,276,576 

42,415,295 

38,368,866 

RX  PORTS. 

Raw  materials 

13,490,888 

7,595,694 

14,632,475 

• 

12,427,968 

6,747,701 

'  10.061,882 

13,918,490 

5.697,305 

12,622,678 

Manufactures 

Food  stuib -- --- 

Total 

36,719,067 

29,237,561 

82,288,868 

Although  the  balance  is  still  against  the  trade  of  this  country,  the 
imports  being  considerably  in  excess  of  the  exports,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  relative  figures  will  be  noticed. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1902,  Spain  was  able  to  reduce  her 
imports  of  food  stuffs  by  $2,104,592,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  The  import  of  wheat  fell  from  84,000  tons 
and  51,000  tons  during  the  past  two  years  to  less  than  14,000  tons  up 
to  the  end  of  April  of  this  year.  Of  maize,  too,  Spain  has  been  able 
to  reduce  her  requirements  from  abroad  from  nearly  26,000  tons  last 
year  to  less  than  6,000  this  year.  This  is  due  to  the  favorable  crops 
in  this  country. 

The  imports  of  coal,  raw  cotton,  industrial  starch,  cocoa  beans,  etc., 
which  are  needed  for  the  industries  of  the  country,  are  all  increasing, 
which  is  a  satisfactory  sign. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1901,  eight  iron  and  steel  built  ships 
were  brought  under  the  Spanish  flag,  representing  a  tonnage  of  over 
6,000  and  a  value  of  about  $400,000. 

With  regard  to  exports,  minerals  have  increased  considerably,  while 
white  cotton  goods  have  fallen  off.  Such  goods  as  plain  linen  textiles, 
cotton  hosiery,  and  woolen  goods,  especially  blauKets,  show  a  slight 
improvement.  Bottle  corks  continue  to  fall,  though  a  marked  increase 
is  reported  in  the  exports  during  April  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  1900. 

Esparto  grass,  sheepskins,  boots  and  shoes,  hams,  brined  meat,  bacon, 
fish,  fresh  fruit,  and  olive  oil  show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported, 
while  the  exports  of  olive  oil  are  double  what  they  were  last  year. 

The  unfavorable  returns  of  the  exports  of  wine  continue,  the  total 
quantity  sent  out  of  the  coimtry  barely  reaching  the  value  of  $2,000,000. 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  trade  between  Spain  and  her  late  chief  depend- 
ency is  a  diminishing  quantity.  From  July  1. 1899,  to  June  30, 1900,  the 
exports  to  Cuba  amounted  to  $11,387, 658  ana  the  imports  to  $1,006,546. 
In  the  following  twelve  months,  the  figures  were,  respectively, 
$10,268,232  and  $579,302,  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  $1,119,426  and 
in  the  imports  of  $427,244. 

The  details  of  the  above  returns  are  shown  below: 

Exports  from  Spain  to  Cuba  from  July  i,  1900  ^  to  June  30,  190  L 


Books  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter   $144,265 

Paper 616,998 

Prepared  raw  cotton 14, 476 

Biscuits 7,449 

Vermicelli 7,436 

Ckndlee 296,426 

Crockery 66,881 

Clothes 142,266 

Cotton  tissues  of  all  kinds 1, 418, 804 

Silk  tissues ^.  78,091 

Woolen  tissues 136,818 

Boots  and  shoes 2,987,070 

Leather  goods 89,199 

Jewelry 5, 941 

Perfumery 1,325 


Paints  and  colors $26,352 

Marsarine 64,642 

Lard 44,596 

Cheese 11, 763 

Common  soap 381,910 

Wine  (about) 4,000,000 

Furniture 36,006 

Fans 20,034 

Ropes  and  twine 251,649 

Cutlery 2, 009 

Cigars 374,668 


Cocoa 
Coffee  .. 
Wax  ... 
Rum  ... 
Lumber. 


51,788 

1,323 

56 

2,829 

27,348 


EDUCATION   IN   SPAIN. 


A  few  remarks  on  educational  facilities  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
a  commercial  report.  There  are  in  Spain  10  universities,  viz,  those 
of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  Samgossa,  Granada,  Vallado- 
lid,  Santiago,  Oviedo,  and  Salamanca,  besides  49  institutes,  one  in  each 
province.  These  are  all  maintained  by  the  State.  There  are  also  in 
some  of  the  principal  cities  State  schools  of  commerce  and  schools  for 
agricultural  engineering  and  public  works.  Every  village  has  its 
State  school  witn  free  education,  but  the  teachers  are  paid  only  a  small 
salary,  ranging  from  $12  to  $26  per  month,  while  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  even  these  pittances  are  months  in  arrears. 

The  proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  country,  i.  e.,  those  who  can  not 
either  read  or  write,  is  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

Technical  education. — Smce  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  the  press  has 
made  an  effort  to  call  public  attention  to  the  lack  of  any  proper  means 
of  technical  education  in  this  country,  but  so  far  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  remedy  this  serious  hindrance  to  the  advancement 
of  Spain's  commerce  and  industries.  It  is  true  that  some  religious 
orders  have  established  small  technical  schools  for  the  laboring  classes, 
but  their  scope  is  very  limited,  so  that  practically  there  are  no  indus- 
trial schools  m  Spain,  or  any  means  whereby,  artisans  can  obtain  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  command  higher  wages. 


COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  cost  of  living,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing;  this  naturally  affects  the  laboring  classes  seriously 
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and  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  origin  of  the  many  strikes  that  are  per- 
petually disturbing  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  The  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  Spanish  currency  encourages  the  exportation  of 
cattle,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  meat;  this  is  the  case  also 
in  regard  to  market  produce  and  food  stujffs  in  general.  Considerable 
quantities  of  live  stock  are  imported  from  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
and  some  consignments  of  cattle  from  the  Argentine  Republic  have 
also  been  made,  out  have  resulted  in  loss  to  the  senders,  owing  to  the 
heavy  expenses  at  this  end.  Meat,  as  a  rule,  is  of  poor  quality,  and  is 
sold  at  a  nigh  price.  A  French  fiinn  of  butchers  has  for  some  years 
been  doing  a  prosperous  trade  in  Barcelona  by  providing  a  better 
qualitv  of  meat  than  can  be  purchased  elsewhere,  and  selunfif  it  at  a 
slightly  higher  price.  The  meat  is  kept  in  refrigerators,  which  is  not 
done  by  most  dealers. 

The  question  of  importing  frozen  or  rather  chilled  meat  in  refrig- 
erator snips  has  been  mooted,  but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to 
carrv  it  into  effect,  no  refrigerator  cars  or  means  of  storage  being 
available.  Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a  field  for  any  enterprising  concern 
willing  to  face  some  initial  difficulties  and  possible  loss,  as  ultimate 
success  appears  all  but  certain.  It  would  be.  necessary  to  undertake 
the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  avoid  opposition  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  enter  into  relations  with  the  established  purveyors.  I  should 
mention  that  a  cold-storage  company  is  already  in  contemplation  in 
Madrid,  and  some  negotiations  have  taken  place  with  a  \dew  to  inter- 
esting tne  Barcelona  dealers  in  the  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  combined 
action  in  the  matter. 


USE  OF  ELECTBICmr. 


At  the  end  of  last  year,  there  were  859  electric  works  in  Spain,  of 
which  648  were  for  providing  electricity  to  the  municipalities  of  the 
diflferent  towns.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  in  each  province: 


Gerona 59 

Vizcaya 54 

Navarra 47 

Valencia 42 

Guipuzcoa 40 

Alicante 36 

Madrid 33 

Oviedo 30 

Lerida 27 

Zaragoza 27 

Logroflo 25 

Badajoz 23 

Granada 22 

Barcelona 21 

Burgos 20 

Cordoba 19 

Cadiz 18 

Sevilla 18 

Valladolid 17 

Alava 16 

Jaen ; 15 

Malaga 14 

Toledo 14 

Ciudad  Real 13 

Teruel 13 


Palencia 12 

Leon 12 

Guadalajara 11 

Murcia 11 

Salamanca 11 

Santander 11 

Oaoeres 10 

Soria 10 

Corufia 10 

Huesca 9 

Tarragona 9 

Beleares 8 

Castellon 8 

Pontevedra 8 

Zamora 8 

Albacete 8 

Huelva 7 

Almeria 6 

Cuenca 6 

Avila 5 

Canarias 6 

Lugo 6 

Se^via 4 

Orense 8 
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The  total  number  o.f  incandescent  lights  in  public  use  was  87,112, 
representing  1,012,945  candlepower,  ana  1,740  arc  lights  of  1,136,590 
eandlepower;  while  in  private  houses  there  were  1,237,836  incandes- 
cent lamps  of  39,640,641  candlepower,  and  2,819  arc  lights  of  1,292,425 
candlepower,  a  total  of  1,329,237  lamps  and  43,082,m)l  candlepower. 
The  streets  of  Madrid  are  lighted  by  206  arc  lights  of  155,000  candle- 
power  and  100  incandescent  lamps  of  500  candlepower,  but  in  private 
use  there  are  478,828  incandescent  lights  of  4,535,626  candlepower  and 
431  arc  lights  of  246,652  candlepower.  Barcelona  follows,  with  138  arc 
lamps  of  207,000  candlepower  and  30,000  incandescent  lamps  of  300,000 
candlepower,  and  886  arc  lamps  of  265,800  candlepower  in  private  use. 
Seville  has  26,357  incandescent  lights  of  263,570  candlepower  and  313 
arc  lights  of  250,000  candlepower  in  private  use  only.  The  town  using 
most  electric  light  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
Malaga,  which  masts  7  incandesc^it  lamps  of  112  candlepower  and  39 
arc  lamps  of  40,200  candlepower  for  the  lighting  of  the  town,  and 
33,208  incandescent  lamps  of  274,996  candlepower  with  275  arc  lamps 
of  191,000  candlepower  for  use  in  private  houses.  The  highest  prices 
charged  are  in  tne  towns  of  Avila  and  Leon,  where  each  10-candle- 
power  lamp  costs  5  pesetas  (75  cents)  per  month.  In  Lugo,  the  charge 
IS  only  50  centimes  (7^  cents)  kilowatt  hour;  in  Palencia,  65  centimes 
(9.7  cents);  in  Soria,  1.14  pesetas  (17  cents)  per  month  per  5-candle- 
power  lamp;  in  Huesca  andljogrono,  1.75  (26  cents)  per  5-candlepower 
tamp. 

In  the  other  towns  and  villages,  the  price  ranges  from  2.50  pesetas 
(37i  cents)  to  4  pesetas  (60  cents)  per  10-candlepower  lamp;  by  kilowatt 
hour  the  usual  price  is  1  peseta  (15  cents). 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  are  not  manufactured  in  Spain;  a  fac- 
tory was  started^  but  proved  a  failure  and  was  obliged  to  liquidate; 
they  are  imported  from  Holland,  France,  and  Austria.  The  makes 
chiefly  imported  are  "Phillips,"  *'La  Constancia^"  and  "Edison 
Swan." 

The  estimated  annual  consumption  is  about  100,000.  They  are  usu- 
ally imported  either  in  small  lots  of  25  by  mail,  or  in  larger  quantities, 
up  to  5,000,  sold  c.  i.  f .  Barcelona.  The  import  duty  on  incandescent 
lamps  is  20  centimes  (3  cents)  of  a  peseta  per  unit,  and  they  are  offered 
to  the  trade  at  38  centimes  (5.7  cents)  of  a  franc  gold,  or  35  centimes 
(5.2  cents)  per  thousand.  Unfortunately,  the  (question  of  cost  receives 
more  consideration  than  that  of  quality,  which  is  a  point  that  our 
manufacturers  should  bear  in  mina,  if  they  find  that  their  offers  are 
considered  too  high  in  this  market. 

ELEGTBIG  TRAMWAYS. 

In  Juljr  last,  a  new  line  of  tramway  was  opened  from  Barcelona  to 
the  outlying  village  of  Horta,  a  distance  of  nearly  4  miles.  The  same 
company's  main  line,  which  has  been  running  by  steam  for  many  years, 
is  also  being  changed  to  electric  traction,  and  will  be  in  working  order 
in  a  few  months.  The  cars  are  fitted  with  two  Thomson-Houston 
motors  of  25  horsepower.  The  trucks  were  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  upper  structures  of  the  cars  were  built  in  Spain.  The 
Barcelona  Tramways  Company  is  at  present  engaged  in  fitting  the 
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remaining  section  of  its  line  for  electric  traction,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  horse  tramways  will  be  entirely  superseded. 

A  cable  railway  from  the  foot  of  the  neighboring  hill  known  as 
"Tibidabo"  to  its  summit,  1,200  feet  above  tne  level  of  the  sea,  has 
been  successfully  inaugurated.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  had 
previously  purchased  large  tracts  of  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  pro- 
posed line,  and  are  now  selling  them  at  immense  profit  for  building 
purposes.  Electric  cars  carry  passengers  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  from  whose  summit  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramic views  in  Europe  can  be  obtained. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Up  to  the  present,  American  automobiles  have  not  found  any  sale  in 
this  country.  A  few  steam  and  electric  cars  are  imported,  but  owing 
to  the  impossibility^  of  recharging  the  accumulators  (except  in  the  large 
cities  where  electric  works  exist),  electric  automobiles  are  of  little  use 
here,  while  the  steam  motora  have  never  found  favor.  Nearly  all  the 
cars  imported  are  of  French  make,  and  are  propelled  by  gasoline 
motors.     Those  most  in  voffue  are  or  6^,  8,  and  10  horsepower. 

So  far,  "motoring"  has  been  a  recreation  only  of  the  wealthy,  but 
trials  have  been  made  of  running  motor  omnibuses  between  inland 
towns  having  no  railroad  communications,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
ere  long,  and  especially  if  their  cost  can  be  lowered,  automobiles  will 
be  brought  into  more  general  use  in  Spain. 

SHOES. 

Shoes  are  still  being  exported  to  Cuba;  this  is  due  to  cheap  labor 
and  to  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people.  Prices  range  from  2 
pesetas  (30  cents)  upward.  The  upper  leatner  is  made  from  Calcutta 
kips  tanned  in  Spain.  The  better  qualities  of  handmade  shoes  are 
made  from  American,  German,  and  French  tanned  leather,  but  these 
are  not  exported. 

LOOMS. 

Looms,  which  were  formerly  exclusively  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  are  now  being  made  by  local  machinists.  The  latter  are  in  a 
position  to  turn  out  5,000  to  10,000  looms  annually,  the  cost  of  which 
IS  as  much  as  $10  cheaper  than  those  imported  from  England;  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  looms,  $20  for  drop-box  looms,  and  $50  to  $100  for 
sheeting  looms. 

CHEMICALS. 

The  import  returns  for  chemicals  for  1901  show  a  considerable 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  is  due  to  the 
higtier  prices  ruling  for  these  products,  caustic  soda  and  other  alkaline 
articles  being  mainly  affected.  Feeling  the  loss  of  trade,  manufac- 
turers decided  upon  a  reduction  in  prices,  to  come  into  force  from  the 
beginning  of  1902,  and  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
decision,  business  having  increased  to  a  marked  extent  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year.  In  imports  of  this  class,  the 
United  States  has  not  come  to  the  fore  as  in  other  manufactures,  and 
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the  figures  to  our  credit  are  insignificant.  Acetate  of  lime  for  the 
manufacture  of  acetic  acid  is  being  shipped  from  New  York  to  makers 
in  this  country,  and  if  prices  of  the  acetate  continue  low,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  increased  business. 

American  sulphate  of  copper  is  also  offered  in  this  market,  but  does 
not  meet  with  much  favor,  although  the  price  is  frequently  below 
European  figures.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  lower  strength  of 
copper — buyejTS  requiring  a  guaranty  of  98  per  cent  minimum  of  pure 
copper — 1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Trade  in  this  product 
from  Great  Britain  has  improved  greatly  during  the  past  year,  and 
British  makers  have  been  able  tg  compete  with  the  home  manufacture, 
in  spite  of  the  duty  wid  higher  freights.  For  the  present,  Spain  does 
not  seem  likely  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  a  foreign  supplv  of  chemi- 
cals, the  coarser  kinds  being  shipped  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  Germany  practically  holding  the  monopoly  of  the  finer 
kinds.  A  great  bar  to  enterprise  m  this  direction  in  Spain  is  the  high 
price  of  fuel  and  the  cost  of  transporting  raw  material.  Since  my  last 
annual  report.  I  have  not  found  any  published  account  of  the  electro- 
lytic works  tnerein  referred  to,  but  I  understand  they  have  made  a 
snipment  of  their  bleaching  powder  to  the  United  States.  It  is  stated 
that  other  chemical  works  will  shortly  be  built  at  Figueras,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Gerona.  With  better  facilities  for  shipment,  there  is 
no  reason  why  American  manufacturers  should  not  come  directly  into 
diis  market. 

COAL. 

# 

The  total  importation  of  coal  into  Barcelona  during  1901  amounted 
to  746,666  tons,  compared  with  662,181  tons  in  1900.  The  increase  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  larger  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
590,767  tons  of  British  coal  having  been  received  here  during  last 
year,  against  510,605  during  1900.  The  arrivals  of  native  coal 
increased  by  about  10,000  tons,  but  I  regret  to  repoii;  that  only  7,236 
tons  of  American  coal  were  imported  during  1901,  being  a  falling  off 
of  about  9,000  tons  from  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
due  to  the  low  price  of  English  coal,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
port  dues  on  vessels  from  American  ports  are  about  2^  pesetas  (37  cents) 
per  ton  higher  than  on  those  from  European  ports.  Another  obstacle 
to  business  with  the  United  States  is  that  our  sellers  exact  cash  payment 
through  a  banker,  whereas  British  firms  accept  payment  by  check  at 
thirty  days,  less  2i  per  cent  discount,  or  draw  on  the  buyers  at  ninety 
days  net.  This  is  a  great  advantage  for  coal  merchants  here,  who  are 
obliged  to  grant  long  credits  to  their  customers. 

The  imports  from  different  sources  during  1901  were: 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 590,767 

Spain 145,616 

United  States 7,236 

Belgium 1,097 

Hofland 1,850 

Total 746,566 

Julius  (t.  Lay, 

Consul'  OeneraL 
Barcelona,  Noveniber  25^  1902. 
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SHIFPINO  AT  THE  POBT  OF  BABCELONA  BTTBHTG  THE  YEAB  1901, 

ENTERED. 


Coontry. 


Bpaln: 

Coasting 

Foreign 

Great  Britain 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

Denmark 

Ruaria 

Greece 

Austria-Hungary 

Holland 

Belgium 

United  Statea 


Total,  1901 
Total,  1900 


SaiUng. 


Number 

of 
refficlB. 


899 

57 

1 

9 

96 

28 

78 

8 

2 

6 

4 


1,180 
1,240 


Tons. 


47,742 

14,106 

145 

SU 

29,943 

27,742 

78,498 

260 

869 

1,818 

2,507 


1,681 


200,669 
U6,780 


Steam. 


Number 

of 
yesselB. 


1,289 

672 

287 

76 

190 

62 

89 

16 

25 

18 

21 

31 

1 

2 


2,628 
2,663 


Tons. 


979,058 

668,678 

268,275 

70,061 

.802.927 

61,208 

31,846 

10,568 

18,898 

22,494 

29,824 

18,666 

1,500 

2,912 


2,481,900 
2,821,154 


Totol. 


Number 

of 
YCflBela. 


2,188 

729 

288 

84 

281 

87 

117 

19 

27 

24 

25 

81 

2 

2 


3,806 
3,804 


Tons. 


1,026.800 

677,784 

268,420 

70,865 

882,870 

88,960 

106,830 

10.827 

19,762 

23,812 

82,381 

18,666 

8,131 

2,912 


2,682,4(« 
2,487.934 


CLEARED. 


Spain: 

Coasting 

Foreign 

Great  Brilain 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Holland 

Belgium 

Greece 

United  States 


Total,  1901. 
Total,  1900. 


912 

37 

1 

9 

95 

26 

76 

2 

2 

4 


1 

6 


1,169 
1,187 


60,612 

9,156 

145 

814 

29,943 

27,742 

67,682 

165 

869 

2,607 


1,631 
1,818 


192,484 
104,669 


1,425 

645 

234 

75 

190 

62 

86 

15 

25 

21 

80 


18 
2 


2.778 
2,729 


1,142,572 

686,452 

265,961 

70,051 

802,927 

61.208 

28,850 

9,952 

18,893 

29,824 

18,050 


22,494 
2,912 


2,610,186 
2,852,617 


2,837 

682 

285 

84 

285 

87 

111 

17 

27 

25 

SO 

1 

24 
2 


3,947 
8,916 


1,198,184 

646,606 

266,096 

70,865 

832,870 

88,950 

96,382 

10,117 

19.762 

82,331 

18,060 

1,681 

23,812 

2,912 


2,802,570 
2,967.286 


Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  and  Paris  during  1900  and  1901, 


Month. 

Francs  on  Paris. 

Pounds  sterling 
on  London. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901. 

Januarv. .....................•.•••«•••••••••■•••••••..... 

28.45 
29.66 
80.65 
28.90 
26.86 
26.80 
27.15 
28.45 
29.40 
31.85 
83.15 
83.90 

86.65 
87.12 
85.66 
85.20 
86.82 
88.82 
88.37 
89.56 
41.87 
^.05 
41.67 
86.03 

82.86 
82.66 
82.85 
82.40 
81.90 
31.65 
81.90 
82.25 
82.60 
32.95 
83.36 
38.66 

84.09 

Fehniary r^.r^.r^,...r. t.,..t 

84.62 

March  .' 

84.20 

April 

84.05 

May 

84.36 

mn,j 

June 

34.98 

July 

34.86 

AUflTDflt..    .........rrr ...............................rx. 

85.16 

September 

85.66 

October 

85.70 

November 

86.60 

December 

84.08 

Total 

354.60 
29.66 

458.80 
38.28 

890.40 
82.68 

417.19 

AyerRge. , » 

84.76 

• 

NoTB.— The  figures  in  the  case  of  the  francs  represent  their  percentage  of  premium  on  the  value  of 
the  silver  peseta,  while  in  the  case  of  the  pound  sterling  they  indicate  the  quoted  value  of  the  pound 
in  silver  pesetas. 


eubopb;  BcsaiA. 

WTOl  comnUTC€  of  Spain,  ISOl. 
IHPOBTB. 


Dncilptioii. 

ISM. 

isoo. 

,«n. 

asss 

iii 

SSRSS 

-Si 

^!»:sS 

iu«,m:7i4 

8T4,m£,T»'i 
llM,97i,276 

p^s^s 

Rk.BUUtlAl. 

JTB,  188,717 

aisis 

287  872,  «M 

7M.M9,g3a 
2.8U,8M) 

":ii 

670,  «w,  see 

7a8.1M,4M 
«0».71I,49! 

TBS,  MB.  in 
(107,666,642 

198,967,226 

d  commerce  of  ^min,  L 
lUPOKTS. 


.,u,„. 

ym- 

im 

.90.. 

StoDM,  euUi*.  mlnenli.  gUuawace,  ind  ceruaic  products. . 

•10.SSg,BS8 

S,B74,BU 
10,727,(16 
W,M6,«4 

4,iM,(m 

4. »«,«!» 

B,B2a,S60 

H^Ml^filS 
28,fi7S,S74 
i,26S,737 
{i,428,0'<S 
6  081444 
6,»4<,877 

«S,  211,447 

I0^905[731 
ta,4W,T21 

.-  103,526 
,7il63 

IIS.  098,  WO 
4.9M,MB 

m,7»o,m 

124,972.266 

Drugs  and  cbemlcBl  producM  .. 


CottoQ  aiid  Its  DiMianct 

Hemp,  flax,  ]uu.  and  other  v^etableflbenuid  til 


•22,641, 

14,676, 
g.2S0, 


Wood  sad  lu  mi 

ADlmals 

Uachinery. ..... 

Pood  stulls  

SnndiT  goods... 


2,879.272 
4,885,271 

188.967 


e,  664,  IDS      10T,« 


8,7*2,587 

113,903 

19,363,670 


,— The  Ogorei  tor  1901  «re,  according  lo  the  lladrld  Oaietle,  acHy  proTidoual  and  lubject  to 
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TBADE  OF  SPAIN  IN  1903. 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Spain  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  1902. 
Tnese  figures  have  just  been  published  by  the  Spanish  Government: 

[Avenge  market  value  of  peseta:  In  1900, 14.28  cents;  1901, 15  cents;  1902, 16  cents.] 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Stones  (marble.  jMper,  alabaster,  etc.),  minerals, 

glass,  glaasgoodS)  pottery 

Ooid 


Coke 

Metals  and  metal  mannfactores 

nraga  and  chemical  products 

Cotton  and  cotton  manofactiuea 

Other  vegetable  fibers  and  their  manufactures. 

Wool  ana  woolen  manufactures 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures. 


Wood  pulp,  paper,  books,  maps,  eto 
Timber  ana  manufactures  of  wood 


Animals  and  animal  products  (skins,  hides,  grease, 

manure) 

Machinery  (electrical  apparatus  and  accenories 

included),  carriages  (street  oar  and  vehicles) 

Boats  of  wood  having  a  tonnage  up  to  60  tons 

Boats  and  ships  of  wood  with  a  tonnage  of  from  61 

to  800  tons 

Boats  and  ships  of  wood  with  a  tonnage  of  801  tons 

and  upward 

Boats  and  ships  of  iron  and  steel 

Sailing  shipe 

Foodstuffls: 

Fowls,  salted  meat,  butter,  fish  (salted  and 

fresh),  shelled  rice,  etc 

Wheat- 

From  United  States 

From  France 

FromRoumania 

From  Russia 

From  other  countries 

Wheat  floui^ 

FromOeimany 

From  Belgium 

From  France 

From  other  countries 

Barley 

Rye 

■    Com 

Other  cereals 

Flour  from  cereals,  wheat  excepted 

Dry  vegetables  (beans,  pease,  etc.) 

Sugars  and  sweets 

Cocoa  (in  the  bean) 

Coffee  (in  the  bean) 

Tea,  spirits,  wines,  liquors,  preserves,  biscuitB,  cakes, 

cheese,  molasses,  honey,  etc 

Bones,  whalebone,  amber,  buttons,  games,  toys, 
silk,  wool,  and  other  laces,  elastic  woven  goods, 

writing  utensils,  lamps,  etc 

Locomonves,  wagons,  cars,  and  all  other  railway 

material 

Machinery  for  agricultural  colonies 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures 

Qold: 

Bars 

Coin 

Silver: 

Ban 

Coin 


1900. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Pesetas. 


19 

2 

1 

64 
2 


1,894,961 
161,812 


125 

166 

1,486 

188,646 

1,278 


22,836,086 


86,676,862 
61,678,669 
72,098,678 
18,486,907 
24,889,966 
22,608,796 
9,422,180 
60,482,967 

69,688,717 

60,886,267 
26,282 

41,500 

408,800 

68.468,410 

383,400 


28,766,842 

999,891 

862,872 

1,698,420 

20,221,221 

17,162,786 

1,600 

29,096 

1,249,089 

580,168 

1,006,809 

889 

6,706,456 

1,929 

2,199 

4,661,621 

261,878 

7,661,412 

10,088,102 

8,168,789 


6,968,130 

4,660,324 

109,869 

14,987,000 

37,000 
89,680 

1,048,660 
8,897,995 


United  States 
equivalent. 


88,190,862 


6,097,722 
8,810.509 
10,299,062 
2,847,967 
8,484,279 
8,214,842 
1,881,740 
7,211,861 

9,964,817 

8,096,087 
8,604 

6,928 

67,714 

7,686,916 

64,771 


4,107,906 

142,841 

60,410 

242,631 

2,888,747 
2,450,896 

228 

4,167 

178,484 

76,788 

148,756 

119 

967,922 

276 

814 

661,646 

86,846 

1,060,202 

1,484,014 

1,152,677 


996»447 

665,760 

16,694 

2,133,711 

6,286 
12,804 

149,784 
571,142 
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IMPORTS— Contfnaed. 


Articles. 


Stones  (marble,  jasper,  alabaster,  etc.),  minerals, 

glass,  glass  goods,  pottery 

Coal. 


Coke 

Metals  and  metal  manufiu^tares 

Dmgs  and  chemical  products 

Cotton  and  cotton  manufactures 

Other  YCRetable  fibers  and  their  manufactures. 

Wool  and  woolen  manufactures 

Silk  and  lilk  manufactures. 


Wood  pulp,  paper,  books,  maps,  etc 

TimbCT  and  manufactures  of  wood 

Animals  and  animal  products  (skins,  hides,  grease, 

manure) 

Machinery  (electrical  apparatus  and  accessories 

included),  carriages  (street  cars  and  vehicles) 

Boats  of  wood  haTuig  a  tonnage  up  to  60  tons 

Boats  and  ships  of  wood  with  a  tonnage  of  from  61 

to  800  tons 

Boats  and  ships  of  iron  and  steel 

Sailing  ships 

Foodstufb: 

Fowls,  salted  meat,  butter,  fish  (salted  and 

fredi),  shelled  rice,  etc 

Wheats 

From  United  States 

From  France 

From  Roumania 

From  Russia r 

From  other  countries 

Wheat  flour— 

From  Germany 

From  France 

From  other  countries 

Barley 

Bye 

Com 

Other  cereals 

Flour  from  cereals,  wheat  excepted 

Dry  vegetables  (be&ns,  pease,  etc.) 

Sugars  and  sweets 

Cocoa  (in  the  bean) 

(3offee  (in  the  bean) 

Tea,  spirits,  wines,  liquors,  preserves,  biscuits,  cakes, 

cheese,  molasses,  honey,  etc 

Bones,  whalebone,  amber,  buttons,  games,  tovs, 
silk,  wool,  and  other  laces,  elastic  woven  goods, 

writing  utensils,  lamps,  etc 

Locomoaves,  wagons,  cars,  and  all  other  railway 

material 

Machinery  for  agricultural  colonies 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures 

Gold- 
Bars  

Coin 

SUver- 

Bars 

Coin 


1901. 


Number. 


20 

8 

89 

8 


Tonnage.       Pesetas. 


1.689,270 
161,104 


875 

468 

60,696 

896 


20,818,101 


80,880,670 
67,207,786 
79,873,158 
18,266,519 
24.718,227 
21,684,844 
9,148,945 
62,623,610 

61,992,886 

56,800,824 
74,891 

114,500 

24,278,261 

119,420 


80,008,406 

1,616,352 
226,828 

1,486,196 
15,676,064 
10,118,965 

1,796 

188,744 

660,208 

2,142,571 

777,988 

10.826,296 

206,488 

2,297 

4,979,448 

62,660 

9,416,876 

17,184,278 

9,288,992 


6.992,921 

15,878,312 

58,860 

20,215,000 

108,600 
188.448 

1,851,485 
4,009,880 


United  States 
equivalent. 


88,047,715 


4,657,100 
9,881,160 
11,905.973 
2,788,477 
8,706.964 
8,246,228 
1,872,842 
7,894,541 

9,296,862 

8,620,049 
11,288 

17,176 

8,641,739 

17,913 


4,601,261 

242,458 
83,949 

222,929 
2,851,409 
1,517,845 


28.461 

97,590 

321,886 

U6,a96 

1,628.944 

80,978 

844 

746,916 

9,384 

1,412,681 

2,677,641 

1,892,699 


1,048,988 

2,881,747 

8,754 

8,082,260 

15,540 
27,616 

202,720 
601,407 
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IKR. 

ArtlclM. 

Number. 

Tomagf. 

Pwtu. 

[lolled  8tBl« 

'^'."K'.bSKfiw^'":!-."'"'^: 

»,oao,oiB 

»s,«»,ooa 

'■SiS 

.fii,  ■..■>. -as 

77.  IVl.  736 

s:i 

'-■,■,*>', -79 
n  ■..-■■,,  IM 

64,aH,iM 

..S!:SS 

900 

si.sM.an 

,.,,S:S 

l.X»,»l« 

B,lftl,*« 

1.»78 

b.Ki.m 
a,ta 

«,SU,7S2 

10.781,WS 

7,S«,T18 
10.3M.1S1 

a»,6M,«» 

1.793,280 

«;9ra.o» 

B,  we.  278 

e,aas 

B«U  md  ahipsol  wood  with  >  loonaga  ol  from  M 

SO 

tao 

B«ti  and  aUiiH  ol  wood  with  t.  loDHsBe  ol  tOl  toni 

rowli,  »ltad  mHt.  butter,  Hah  (nlted  and 

4,118,978 

WbeM-1 

M,4M 

""Is 

TeMPlrtBv^oijliqlioii.  preMrvn.  biscuits  oaltM, 

■#iS3i:=""^- 

aalBM 
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EXPORTS. 


rail,  pottery,  etc 

HetiUa  Hid  metal  nu 

Gold: 

Bullion 

OJa 

Slyer. 

BulIlOD 

Dram  ud  chemlcBl  prod- 
Dcta,  pertmnecy,  commoD 

IlBDDlactnnaol  otberTwe- 

Ubleflbera 

Wool  and  voolen  mAnufoc- 

Bllk  and  BU'k  inannlactiii« '. '. 

Fftper,  booka,  etc 

Tlmbei,  oorli.  eapaito  gran. 

Anlmali,  animal    prodncU 
(Alna,  leather),  bbola  ukd 

Maohlnerr 

Food  nuoB,  etc: 

Fanla,  nlled  meat,  bot- 
ur.  fish  (aalled  and 
(rerti) 

Rice 

Garlic 

Barler,  rye.  com.  wheat, 
olber  cereals,  peae, 
rwelablea,    almondi. 

Onlona 

Wheat  flour 

HuelnuU 

CheatnulB 

WslDUte 

Dried  flgs 

Other  dried  biiVul ! ! !  1  ^ ! ! 

Pomeeranatea 

Lemoni 

Other  tresh  frolli 

Anlaeed 

Feppereand  oumin  eeeda. 

OlfvBOil 

Winea  and  spirits 

aaungea,  cnocolatc, 

nary  seed,  et« 

Panfl,  hemp  ihoea.  maichea, 
playing  cardi,  e(o 


9, 024,  WO 


sfi.est 

695. S3H 
9.8D6,«68 


16,0e5,33T 

a,4B8,7H 


1.296,  DM 

S52,en 


4I,18S.SGI 
6Z,SM,»BS 


119,881.121 
890. 51T 

90.1182 


2,s«a.9ie 

3,802.839 

110,463 

1,899.  OSS 
S7^0S» 
1.0B3.II00 


W,  299, 221 


22,666,193 

4,»67.4H 

136,647 

4,649,380 

83,807 

829*621 

12,289,0*6 

183.691 

£63^821 


20,748,184 
2.726.940 


120, 490,969 


1,640,367 

94, 3H 
128,074 

5,881,306 
1,666.178 

38|lS4 
882,896 
160,402 
7,290,183 
4.667,270 

8,112,227 
409,040 


Ibtol  vdbtt  oj  Oie  impiyrU  and  exporUfor  thefirtl  ten  month*  of  the  yam  39O0, 1901,  and 


1909. 

1901. 

1902. 

Pesetas. 

"lieT"- 

Peoetse. 

^■ssr- 

Pe-,..., 

"ssr 

7I»,Z1S,70S 

•^SI^JS 

^^^ 

1103,246,982 
86,078,926 

666,011,197 
811,999,128 

•99,908,179 

'    ' 
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SHIPPIKa  OF  SPAIN. 


Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipping  of  Spain  for 
the  ten  months  ended  October  31, 1900, 1901,  and  1902.  These  figures 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Spanish  Government. 


VESSELS  ENTERED. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Num- 
ber of 

veaaels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
mer- 
chan- 
dise 

carried. 

Nnm- 

berof 

vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
mer- 
chan- 
dise. 

carried. 

Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
merchan- 
dise 
carried. 

LOADED. 

Steamers: 

etoanish 

Foreign 

Sailing  vessels: 

fitoanish 

Foreign 

IN  BALLAST. 

steamers: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Balling  vessels: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

4,238 
2,639 

983 
540 

1,739 

3,696.606 
2,083,948 

77,745 
133,576 

1    A0Q.012 

924,145 
1,714,203 

65.830 
137,250 

4,853 
2,676 

886 
610 

1,691 
3,335 

965 
421 

3,995,252 
2,252,064 

68,491 
146,427 

1,789,043 
3,715,985 

16,329 
84,269 

1,014,312 
1,922,171 

57,162 
147,165 

4,584 
2,601 

940 
662 

1,851 
3,246 

1,106 
893 

3.986,317 
2,267,265 

61,594 
135,189 

1.944.506 

1,097,268 
1,742,490 

60,518 
141,440 

8.442  3.7m  230 

3,661.867 

21,628 
70,921 

867 
323 

18,780 
fia.410 

• 

"**'         -'-t  — - 

Total 

14, 661'11, 769, 168  2, 840, 928 

1 

15,167 

12,067,8603,140,810 

15,88312,149,287 

3,081,716 

VESSELS  CLEARED. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
mer- 
chan- 
dise 

carried. 

Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
mer- 
chan- 
dise 

carried. 

Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Tons  of 
mer- 
chan- 
dise 

carried. 

LOADED. 

Steamers: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sailing  vessels: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

IN  BALLAST. 

Steamers: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sailing  vessels: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

4,806 
6,011 

1,026 
515 

721 
864 

364 

4,962,015 
5,516,384 

64,714 
89,680 

416.864 
601,606 

20.901 

2,682,115 
6,288.908 

44.211 
128,228 

5,344 
5.549 

896 
578 

786 

5,266,617 
5,167,612 

62.518 
109,872 

440.7ftl 

2,566,027 
4,8U,081 

40,298 
148,187 

5,611 
5,705 

951 
680 

668 
378 

802 

266 

5,652,006 
5,524,067 

49,069 
96,883 

888,471 
618,007 

19,595 
65,598 

2,985,062 
5,677,162 

33,546 
119,789 

872      665,866 

818        18,310 
287        65,543 

242,        57,897 

Total 

14, 049 11, 789,  Oil  9, 143, 463 

1 

14,07511,796,600 

7.565,543 

14,511 

12,408,206 

8,815,669 

The  tons  referred  to  are  metric  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  lbs). 

Harry  H.  Hallatt, 

Vice-  Consul. 
Madrid,  December  16^  190^, 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSUIiAR  AGENCY  AT  BILlBAO. 

The  trade  in  the  district  of  Bilbao  decreased  continually,  and  was 
rather  dull  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Notwithstanaing  these 
unfavorable  circumstances,  Bilbao,  with  its  accumulated  wealth  (see 
annexed  table  of  companies  formed  in  1901),  principally  gained  from 
the  products  of  the  iron-ore  mines  in  this  province  and  abo  from  the 
great  number  of  industrial  undertakings  established  here  during 
uie  last  fifteen  years,  will  hold  its  position  as  the  center  of  business 
and  capital  for  the  north  of  Spain,  and  it  is  expected  that,  when  tiie 
new  harbor  works  are  finished  next  year  and  some  new  railways  are 
added  to  the  good  communications  already  existing,  business  will 
develop  more  than  ever. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  steamers  of  ^^La  Compafiia  Transatlantica,"  for  Cuba  and  Gulf 
and  Mexican  ports,  leave  here  regularly  every  month.  The ' '  Olazarri " 
(Spanish)  and  Hamburg  lines  (German),  also  make  monthly  trips  to 
Cuba  and  South  American  ports.  It  is  reported  that  Larriiiaga  &  Co. 
(Spanish),  of  Liverpool,  have  started  a  new  line  from  New  York  to  the 
north  of  Spain,  and  the  first  steamer,  the  BemiUa^  is  expected  shortly 
to  arrive. 

COAL. 

The  coal  shippers  at  Cardiff  and  Newcastle  continue  to  supply  the 
steel  and  iron  furnaces  here,  as  well  as  other  industrial  works,  with 
English  fuel.  Asturian  coals  from  Gij6n  and  Aviles  are  also  imported 
in  considerable  quantities,  which  importation  will  undoubtedly  increase 
when  more  railways  are  built  and  more  capital  is  invested  in  the 
business. 

The  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  other  ironworks  have  been 
working  successfully. 

Articles  that  promise  well  for  the  future  are  preserved  peppers 
and  raw  glycerin.  The  latter  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  shipped  only 
to  Elyria  and  Ivorydale.  Glycerin  has  been  sold  at  various  prices 
between  126  and  144  pesetas,  silver;  preserved  peppers,  between  20 
and  27. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  HARBOR  WORKS. 

During  the  last  season,  24  iron  cases,  filled  with  concrete,  have  been 
laid  down  to  form  the  base  of  the  breakwater.  There  are  still  17  cases 
to  be  laid,  besides  a  larger  one  for  the  foundation  of  the  tower.  This 
tower  will  be  25  meters  in  diameter  and  8.50  meters  in  height,  and 
will  be  built  on  an  inclined  wall. 

The  sum  of  1,590,000  pesetas  (^238,500)  has  been  paid  to  contractors 
during  the  last  year  for  work  executed  at  the  breakwater,  which  sum, 
added  to  the  24,792,000  pesetas  (98,718,800)  paid  in  past  years,  forms 
a  total  of  26,382,000  pesetas  ($3,957,300). 

The  east  dock  was  not  finisned  at  the  end  of  last  year,  but  that  work 
will  also  be  completed  this  season. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  BASQUE  PBOVINOES. 

Education  in  the  Basque  provinces  is  advancing.    Man^  schools  have 

been  opened  and  the  provincial  governments,  together  with  the  munic- 
ipal corporations,  are  making  earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  facilities. 

1  give  details  below: 

Number  of  schools  for — 

Children 12 

Adults 127 

Boys — 

Advanced 2 

Elementary  complete 138 

Elementary  incomplete 1 

Girls- 
Elementary  complete 132 

Elementary  incomplete..!. 2 

Mixed  schools: 

Conducted  by  masters 34 

Conducted  by  mistressee 26 

Number  of  masters 193 

Assistants 26 

Number  of  mistresses 188 

Assistants 46 

Newspapers  published 1 

School  saving  banks  (243  investors,  3,004.70  pesetas) 4 

School  colomes: 

For  boys 4 

For  girls '- 4 

Number  of  boys  attendiag  school 22, 264 

Number  of  girls  attending  school 16, 266 

Teachers' salaries pesetas..  408,130  =  $61,220 

Schools  requisites do 98,710  =  14,807 

Rewards  for  pupils do 89,155  =  13,373 

Rents do 39,876  =  5,981 

Total do....  635,871  =  95,381 

ClassiJUxUion  of  maslerSf  mistresses,  and  assistanlSy  wUh  their  annual  salaries. 


Pefletaa. 


125-2S0 
260-^00 
600-€20 
626.... 
825..;. 
UOO.. 
1,876.. 
1.660.. 
2.000.. 


United  States  currency. 


$18-«7 
87-76 
76-96 
94... 

124... 

165... 

206... 

248... 

800... 


Masters. 


8 
12 
14 
44 
67 
89 
8 
2 
16 


Mistresses. 


Assistants. 


14 

6 

10 

42 

2 

66 

4 

86 

7 

7 

18 

29 

19 

Only  one  master  receives  more  than  2,000  pesetas  (8800). 


A  school  of  industrial  engineers  has  been  established  here,  in  charge 
of  professors  chosen  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 


BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 


The  number  of  deaths  in  1901  reached  a  total  of  2,768,  and  are 
accounted  for  in  the  following  manner:  Seven  hundred  and  three  from 
bronchitis,  842  from  infectious  diseases,  853  from  nervous  troubles, 
144  from  diarrhea  (from  1  to  4  years  of  age),  145  from  infectious  dis- 
eases of  the  organs,  61  from  tumors,  82  from  debility,  49  from  violent 
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death,  10  drowned,  2  suicides,  7  homicides,  8  from  advanced  age,  61 
from  other  causes,  and  127  from  causes  unknown.  The  annual  death 
rate  is  33.80  per  cent. 

The  births  have  been  3,077—1,404:  males  and  1,314  females  legiti- 
mate, and  168  males  and  191  females  illegitimate.  The  birth  rate  is 
37.38  per  cent. 

The  population  of  Bilbao  in  1900  was  73,192,  and  in  1901,  83,213. 

Principal  imports  to  Bilbao  during  the  year  1901. 


Article. 


Cement,  etc 

Carbon  coke 

Carbon  mineral 

01aaB,etc 

Pottwy  porcelain 

Slates,  blackingB.  etc . 
Gold*  Bilyer,  platinum 

IroncastinfiB 

Iron,  foreed,  rolled . . . 

Copper  aHoys 

Colors,  dyee,  etc 

Drugs 

Minerals 

Staves 

Animal  fats,  grease, 

nares,etc 

Wool,  woven 


artificial  ma- 


Total  IfiOl. 


Metric  tons. 

19,689 

64,967 

607,486 

461 

8,160 

4,671 


671 
7,603 

394 

666 

2,806 

10 

181 

489 
108 


Article. 


Cotton  woven  cloth 

Hemp,  flax.  Jate,  raw 

Other  metals 

Silk  spun  ]ram 

Silk  cloth 

Wood  pulp  for  paper 

Paper  of  all  sorts 

Wood,  pitch  and  pine 

Cut  wood  and  furniture 

Apparatus  and  machines 

Railway  materials 

Animftiif 

Meat  and  fish 

Grain,  flour,  dried  vegetables 

Carriages 

Colonial  products 


Total  19QL 


MetriciofM. 

174 

120 

2,804 

8.4 

2 

9,778 

208 

76 

628 

81 

5,261 

2 

12,866 

18,861 

290 

777 


Articles  imported  from  the  United  Stales  in  the  year  1901  for  the  BUbao-Santander  RaUway 

Company. 


Article. 

Metric 
tons. 

Article. 

Metric 
tons. 

1901. 
66  railway  waffOTVi  ---r...--» 

240.1 
66.1 

}         168.7 

1.2 
99.2 
4 

2  engines,  received  through  the  oom- 
Dafkv.  for  Madrid 

64.5 

2enjrine8 

American  organs......... 

9.1 

4  Tftriwa.V  CATriAiTMl    first  ClAflR 

1902. 
87  wasons  for  theraOwav -. 

8  railway  carriages,  second  class 

PIm^aa  fnr  tiiA  AnirinA _   

642.9 

14  WairOnS  ..   r....rr.  ........  .rr.T«-....T 

6  boxeff  with  machinen 

184.4 

ExportaUonsJrom  the  port  of  Bilbao  to  America  in  the  year  1901. 


Month. 


January... 
February . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 


Hamburguesa 
Company. 

Transatlantic 
Company. 

Arrotegul 
Company. 

Mendraldera- 
Garteix. 

Total 
goods. 

Goods. 

Pas- 
sen- 
gers. 

Goods. 

Pas- 
sen- 
gers. 

Goods. 

Pas- 
sen- 
gers. 

Goods. 

Pas- 
sen- 
gen. 

880,264 
268,929 
167,021 
867,818 
128,299 
812,047 
378,781 
866,080 
267,906 
168,811 
412,941 

87 
42 
10 
86 
16 
19 
82 
41 
29 
86 
65 

890,116 
409,804 
883,847 
814,788 
869,647 
248,661 
282,176 
252,026 
119.620 
116,603 
169,236 

25 
27 

9 
16 
22 

6 
10 
14 
28 
56 
56 

142,676 
118,920 
146,088 
240,061 
164,551 
177,217 
218,286 
620,646 
156,220 
181.675 
235,416 

918,056 
7»,168 
645.961 
912,602 
642,890 
797,925 
874,141 

1,127,002 
767,618 
686,467 

1,071,207 

8 
10 

7 

288,972 
286,078 
268,616 

••■•*«• 

Total 
gen. 


62 
09 
19 
61 
87 
24 
42 
65 
66 
102 
118 


EUROFE:    SPAIN. 


Month. 

Tons. 

Ktlo-    I 

mporta. 

P»,Ua 

U.S.cur- 
rcnt-y. 

irb^S^ri-:;;;:::: 

'      Ti 

867 
401 

771 
704 

om 

783 

5??' 
712 

i 
i 

TflO 

i 

43» 
686 

r 

J.-^ 

=s:;;;;;;; 

a 

l^ 

Total 

1    M1,B96 

880 

W6 

»9 

71,768 

■JC.:: 


Kllo- 

PeeetM. 

U.aciir- 
tcncT. 

191,821 

1 

r 

t^ 

23,171 

430 

m 

170 

6«7 

26,286 

907 

2.HI.777 

269,  SW 

BECAPITULATIOS. 


[    r,„. 

PaietaB. 

U.S. 

c.,r. 

46r.,K<8.39 
2.141;  777. 7. 

Bi  porta  Hon:  Mln 

Total 

6,237,64» 

2,607,737,11 

91,  IM 

Imporkitioii  and  c j-^/rtaii'tni  171  tlie  jxirt  of  flUbaofrom  1S7S  to  I'M!. 


Y«ni. 

I'xr 

. 

ndhat 

3.336,07* 
5.807,43R 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  :2- 
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From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  importation  and  exportation 
have  been  steadily  increasing  from  1878  to  1901.  There  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  1901,  especiall}'^  in  reference  to  exportation,  but  still  the 
total  is  an  increase  of  796,917  tons  import  and  3,100,329  tons  export 
over  the  years  1878-79. 

Tlie  iron-ingot  jtroduwtion  in  twenty  years. 


Countries. 


Spain 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Germany  and  Luxemburg 

France 

Netheriands 

Aufltria-Hungary 

Rusina 

Sweden 

Italy 

Canada  

Japan 

Otiier  nations 

Total 


1880. 


1900. 


Tbfw. 

TbM. 

52,000 

294,118 

8,896.554 

14,009,623 

7,800,266 

9,002,107 

2,729,038 

8,520.390 

1,725,298 

2,699,494 

624,302 

1,018,607 

750,134 

1.475,000 

448,411 

2,925,600 

882,108 

586.868 

6,000 

12,200 

23,100 

88,867 

7,000 

64,000 

40,000 

150,000 

18,484,206 

40,786,774 

Kjrportfition  of  viineral  duriny  the  year  1901  from  the  harbor  of  Cagtro-  DrdiaUs. 


Loading  places. 

Number 
of  ships. 

Tons. 

DIcido 

82 
61 
71 
46 
13 
5 

162,487 
154,050 

Saltacaballo 

Castro-Alen 

124, 745 

UrdlftlfiR,,, . 

J 

62.385 

Onton - -  -  - - 

20,215 
6,077 

Sonabia 

1 

Total 

278 

529,959 



( \mi}>arintm  of  the  dntiea  roUeeted  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


1900. 

7V>/w. 

634,450 

163,212 

106,278 
70,053 

1901. 

Difference. 

IMPORTS. 

From  foreign  countri<'s: 

Coal 

TbM. 
616,594 
170, 166 

84,699 
70,435 

TbiM. 

-  17,866 
+    6,954 

-  21,579 
+        382 

General  catgo 

From  Spain: 

Coal ^ 

Geneial-canro 

Total 

973,993 

941,894 

—  32.099 

EXPORTS. 

Foreign  countries: 

M  neral 

4,584,802 
40,193 

51,549 
157,401 

4,056,925 
52,708 

48,811 
137,312 

-527,377 
+  12,510 

-  2,738 

—  20,089 

General  can? o 

From  Spain: 

Mineral 

General  cargo 

Total 

4,833,445 

4,295,751 

-687,694 

ComDarison 

5,807,438 

5,237,645 

-669.798 

EUEOPE:    SPAIN. 


Loading  pUces. 


Bilbao  RiTer  and  Canubilan  Co..  UA.  ((Isldamcs  y  Ecatao  Rlv.; 
Ballwsjr  of  the— 

Depoilacian  (Trlano) .. 


d  Franco- Belga,  minefl  at  Bom 

i,ut>u>ua  Mining  Co 

Orconemlrun  Ore  Company.  Lid  — 
SHiiUnder  lo  Bilbao,  tino  of  the  Cada 

Tntm  ol  Ibemlne  Prlmltlva 

fipccln!  loading  place  ol: 

Company  lie  Chavarrl  y  Oandaiian  .. 
VluaBeHt)iMdfiPeclr.iOHndartB»... 
RaitwaytroDi  Blllmolo  ■■ortugalct... 

Othec  loadfoK  places  at  Olareaga 


-  47.78* 
f"8,'8W 


In  these  quantities  is  included  the  mineral  some  companies  have  dis- 
pBt<;hed  for  the  use  of  the  company  of  Altos  Hornos  de  Vlzcaya  by  the 
railway  of  Galdames,Triano  and  Orconera.  The  mineral  exported  by 
Caatro-Urdiales  amounts  to  319,700  tons. 

Lot  of  eociHiai  furnud  in  BUhaofrom  Jantutry  I  lo  December  ■11,  1901. 


J«  L.  Schmidt. . . 

VidaurrAzua  y  Cb 

Hinera  dcPefiaflor 

Horurazny  Barasda 

Goyay  (Ta 

Socledad  Btllwina  de  Anen 
CompaBla  Navleia  "  Baclii 


Minaa  de  Tetierga 

Baumri.  Aiulay  Ca 

El  Material  IndUBtrlal.. 


Vluda  de  J.  de  Olarc  y  Cs  . . 


UnlAn  Financlt 


E.  CoBte  r  VIldMola  i  Hijo . . 
Cominfiia  MineiB '-La  AmlBl 

Tnui  T  Lesac* 

LaEatrellB.. 


Artela  y  Compaflia 

Saniy  Oarela 

F,  C  San  Sban  1  Hemani . . 
Bilbao-Horata 


"~i 

A. 

nnn 

Bll 

WO 

000 

■■■•**> 

ouo 

ino 

M 

000 

i,a» 

(lOO 

(im 

and  Shipping  Com- 


Hiiiine  bulldiog. 
Machinery. 

Ilnigi'. 

filnc''  (acqulilUoi 


Flour  manufac 


Hardware. 

iCleetrie-llRhl  In 
Typewriter  (ma 


nghtp  company, 
trie  ligbc' 


el  valDe  of  tlie  peseta  la 
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Lint  o/aocietui  formed  in  Bilbao  from  January  1  to  Dec^iber  31,  1901 — Continued. 


JoeSM  I 

BllbBoTlAjnsi 

PanlBaTgery  Ca... 

B&Dco  de  Vlzoya. . , 

MsJuiij  Yuao 

VldarteyCa 

Ia  lealtod  Ulnen. . 


Auilllitr  de  Ferrocorrilai... 
TeledlnAmlca  del  OftUego. . , 

Garcin,  Aguirrey  Ca 

Bod  egaa  Bllbaliiaii 

Elisublo  ZnbHlay  Ca 

CeutroMlneroBUbaiiio"'!; 

Sanatorio  de  Qorbea 

GarU;li  Hermatice  Ytr 


Com] 


impaSia  I 


yCa.. 


EaUflos  plomi 


SoclodadCastillat ... 

ide  AKuaga  y  Meslania... 

'f  :vv::':::: 

Fupnaamolrieea  del  OftndaiK 

I*Hldroelftptrica!Mrica 

OlavarriaT.  Lurinaga 

Hulleras  de  Giiarto 

TlpogafiaUnlTenal 

—         ■    F.HovosyKrug 

"' '-'"VniitegiiV!! 


Pedro  Ll0L_^  „. 
Bodedad  Mlneia  di 

Uari-EaperaDza  de  Triano . . 

AngeHfrlttTte  y  Ca 

BantoaFIdyCa 

David  RevuelU  y  Ca 

Blpalda  y  Lansno 

Areenlltera  de  AimaRrera .. 
Llodio  y  Ca . 


Ericey  Uarac 

Uria,  Bunyery  Ca 

Bancodo  Bilbao 

Blndi™io  Mlnero 

Socledad  Oeneral  de  Miaeria .... 
CompaDla  Bllbalna  ile  Electrli . . 

AhlemeyerlfuflloiiHisp.) 

AiechayaletA  HermaDO* 


FAbrlea  de  Hlerm  de  Aapc. . 

Meare  y  Torflnil^ul 

CawaBS  Oflmes  y  Ca 

^lEdad  Ulnera  Vizcalna... 
BUno  Pueyo  y  Ca 


Fortuna. 

CompaBla  Ib^ilca  Electrlddad  Tbompaon. . . 

Tomla  de  Zablria  y  Ca 

SlDdlcaMVIic^uodeHiiiBa 

Socledad  Mlnem  de  Albarracln 

•taiieo  del  Comcrclo 

a,  Ostalon  d  Icets 


lAHlbt 


Aitategnl  Hemuuios  y  Kt 

Ahlemeyer 

iJiAtllaiia 

EleclriclBta  Uincra 

UlnaideZliikdeAchan 

RuiideBalaayCa 

TeJelro  6  Inarlela 

ADdreu  y  Oallloa 

F.  Ec'heTOTrta  4  Hl)os  . . 

O.DsablagayCa 

Id«iiiiBy  Ca 


irena  y  Ca 

Bemlgio  T.J  A.  Di 
b.  Cane  y  Hennaii 


laduMry  or  commeice. 


)0,CIOO    Ironmluea. 

6,(»a     BakeiH. 

10,000  1  CoEomerclal     repnaenla- 


..  .do;  ODD 

^^l^^i:^' 

Hz 

Ulnes  (acquUtiOD). 

■as 

Sleamalilp  tmapaDy. 

88,681 

SSfS- 

Joioery. 

Mining. 

Mln«i(acqutomoD). 

Elcolrldty. 

10,OOD 
100,000 

Mineral  olla. 

1,000,000 

Do. 
Bnnli, 

6,000,000 

M.OOO 

1,000.000 

10,000 

ColonU  produce. 

:  value  at  ths  peseta  is  a 
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LUi  of  societies  formed  in  Bilbao  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1901 — Continued. 


Companies. 


Sompafiia  VascoDgada  de  Mineria. . 

CrMlto  de  la  Uni6n  Mlnera 

Constructora  Obras  PdblicaA 

Comjpaflla  Minera  de  M.  y  Maliafio. 

Marlsuraa  de  la  Asunci6n 

Ck>bre8  de  Menorca 

La  Yizcaina 

La  Vasco  Madrilefia 

La  Camera  Espafiola 

Aguilar  y  Ca 

Afuas  del  Cem^a 

Hlioe  de  Rufino  videa 

Cobresde  Ruesga 

Portillo  Ib&fiez  y  Ca 


Urisar  y  Aldecoa 

Compania  Mlnera  Bilbao  Santandcr. 

Empresas  Artlstas 

Ochandlano  y  Ca 

Compafila  del  Vapor  ' '  Katalln  " 

Compafiia  Minera  de  Ampuero 

Ocanay  Ca 

Angel  FemAfidez  y  Ca 

La  Papeleiia  Espafiola 


Total. 


Capital. 


Pe9etaB.{a) 

12,600.000 

20,000.000 

10,000,000 

700,000 

25.000 

2,000,000 

8,250,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

9,000 

125,000 

805,000 

1,600,000 

260,000 

40,000 

5,000,000 

60,000 

260,000 

90,000 

80,000 

50,000 

82,000 

20,000,000 


482,283,774 


Industry  or  commerce. 


Mines  (acquisition). 
Mining  and  banking. 
Railway  construction. 
Mining. 
Land  draining. 
Copper  mines. 

Lead  mines. 

Mines  (acquisition). 

Furniture  manufacturers. 

Water. 

Colonial  produce. 

Copper  mines. 

Mining  and  steamship  com- 

Mining. 

Artisti*  instrument. 

Mines. 

Steamship  company. 

Mininff. 

Sale  oiland. 

Iron  mines. 

Paper  mills. 


a  The  market  value  of  the  peseta  is  about  15  cents. 
Statement  of  the  Bank  of  Bilbao,  December  SI,  1901. 


Description. 


ACTIVE. 


Cash 

Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  cur- 
rency account 

Debts  of  correspondents 

Furniture 

Immovable  goods 

Effects 

Coupons  

Loans  of  values 

Currency  accounts  of  credits,  with 
interest 

Coupons  and  amortizations 

Credits 

General  expenditure  and  salaries. 

Savings  bank 

Various  credits 

Values  in  hands  of  corresponden  ts . 

Shares 


Pesetas. 


11,596,011.84 

2.078,089.77 
6,638,888.60 

30,681.50 

4,a')3,009.02 

36,034,135.77 

15,993.31 
8,920,130.06 

26, 15©,  076. 91 

682,860.57 

3,816.54 


Description. 


PASSIVE. 


611,758.88   ' 
8,303,846.26 
15,000,000.00 


Total  of  debits 

Documents  in  guaranty,  neces-  i 
sary,  and  obligatory 


120,428,752.52   ' 
672,025,675.17 


Capital 

Reserve  fund 

Second  reserve  fund 

Utilities  of  unrealized  values 

Creditors  In  currency  account  in 
Bilbao 

Credits  of  correspondents 

Debts  on  effects 

Effective  consignations 

Dividend.s  to  pay 

Credits  in  realized  coupons 

Credits  in  realized  imortizations . 

Credits  in  realized  coupons  and 
amortizations 

From  the  savings  bank 

Sundry  credits 

Credits  of  value  in  hands  of  cor- 
respondents  

Coupons  to  collect 

Gains  and  losses 


Total  of  the  credits 
Deposits 


Total !  792,454,427.71 


Total. 


Pesetas. 


50,000,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

1,200,000.00 

583,674.10 

26,659,866.15 
8,882.541.09 
161,239.54 
3,760,068.90 
029,170.00 
968,334.24 
840,965.66 

682,860.57 

42,918,645.48 

1,589,818.18 

8,729,943.95 


26,124.67 


120,428,752.62 
672,025,675.19 


792,454,427.71 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Pasages. 


Products. 


Petroleum  20  to  SO  per  cent gallons.. 

Cottoa metric  tons. . 

Staves do 

Machines  and  accessories do 

Iron  ingot  and  steel do 


2,245.351 

400.753 

142,706 

.196 

2.720 


Total ;    2,790.726 


Bilbao,  Attgvst  i,  1902. 


Custom- 
house 
charges. 


Pesdatt. 

872, 396. 50 

6,833.68 

2,130.59 

47.04 

326. 40 


381.733.21 


C.  Yensen,  CanauJar  AgimL 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSUIiAR  AGENCY  AT  GUON. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  countries 
from  which  machinery  and  tools  were  imported  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1901: 


Country. 


Beljnum 

Prance 

Genmmy 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 

Total 


Value. 


^68,100 

23.44 

134,600 

11.98 

8S2,815 

29.63 

S28,785 

29.28 

68,750 

6.67 

1,122,950 

Percent- 
age. 


The  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  her  imports  of  machinery, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  still  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  more  American  commercial  travelers  have 
recently  visited  this  district;  but  as  very  few  of  them  are  acquainted 
with  any  other  language  than  English,  their  visits  have  necessarily 
been  largelv  confined  to  the  limited  number  of  firms  that  speak  that 
tongue.  These  visits  have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  an  inci^ease  of 
imports;  and  if. travelers  are  sent  who  can  speak  Spanish  or  French, 
a  much  larger  trade  with  the  United  States  will  certainly  ensue. 
Practical  men  will  be  able  to  form  the  best  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  this  district. 

Greater  facilities  for  doing  business  should  be  given  to  Spanish 
bujers.  The  usual  custom  is  to  require  payment  in  New  York  before 
shipment,  while  German  firms  give  ninety  days,  insuring  themselves 
against  loss  by  ascertaining  through  banking  houses  whether  buyers 
are  trustworthy.  Germany  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  regards 
machinery,  the  most  important  of  all  imports  here,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  her  trade  is  largely  due  to  the  facilities  for  doing  business. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
machinery,  wood,  grain,  and  petroleum;  certain  provisions,  sucn  as 
bacon  and  lard  were,  until  recently,  imported  from  America,  but  owing 
to  the  high  rate  of  exchange  ruling,  as  well  as  of  freight  and  of  duty, 
they  can  not  now  compete  with  the  Spanish  produce. 

The  importation  of  grain  from  the  United  States  is  severely  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  direct  shipment  to  this  district,  but  that  is  expected 
to  be  altered  in  two  or  three  years,  when  the  works  at  the  port  of 
Musel  are  suflSciently  advanced  to  allow  steamers  of  large  tonnage  to 
discharge  there.    These  remarks  apply  also  to  machinery  and  wood. 

Certain  classes  of  machinery,  such  as  boilers  and  engines,  can  not 
be  imported  from  America,  on  account  of  bulk  and  weight;  they 
involve  too  much  freight  and  duty  to  allow  them  to  compete  with 
machinery  from  European  countries.  Brass  and  copper  goods  are 
entirely  excluded  by  reason  of  the  heavy  duty. 

All  classes  of  machinery  and  tools  of  a  light  character,  which  can 
be  packed  in  a  small  compass  or  are  a  specialty  of  American  manufac- 
ture, are  acceptable  here.  Mining  macninery  and  tools  especially  find 
a  good  market,  which  should  be  carefully  followed  up  by  American 
manufacturers,  as  it  offei's  a  wider  field  for  business  than  any  other. 

Owing  to  the  backward  condition  of  agriculture  in  Asturias  and  to 
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the  natural  features  of  the  country,  the  importation  of  agricultural 
machinery  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  hillside  plows;  but  cultiva- 
tors and  com  drills  should  meet  with  a  fair  market,  if  energetically 
introduced. 

I  have  consulted  dealers  in  machinery  regarding  the  acceptance  of 
samples  on  the  terms  of  paying  50  per  cent  before  shipment  and  the 
balance  when  the  samples  are  sold,  and  learn  that  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Elliot,  a  responsible  film,  is  willing  to  receive  samples  on  these  terms. 

1  am  informed  by  these  dealers  tnat  shipments  of  mac^hinery  by  way 
of  Cadiz  and  Santander  should  be  avoided,  as  bad  treatment  and  loss 
of  parts  invariably  occur;  and  that  Liverpool  should  he  preferred, 
as  it  aifords  better  facilities  for  transshipment. 

If  weights  and  measurements  in  the  metric  system  were  given  by 
American  manufacturers,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  business. 

Arthur  Lovelace, 

Acting  Consvlar  Agent, 
GiJON,  May  H.  1^02. 

REPORT  FROM  COX8I^IiAR  AGENCY  AT  HAN  FEIilF  I>E 

GUIXOJ^H. 

No  imports  from  the  United  States  were  entered  at  this  port  during 
the  year.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$566,087.12  gold,  consisting  mostly  of  corks  and  cork  shavings. 

No  changes  in  the  regulations  or  wharfage  dues  have  been  made  at 
this  roadstead,  but  there  is  a  project  to  construct  a  harbor;  it  is 
expected  to  commence  building  within  the  next  six  months. 

Shipments  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  go  })y  several  routes, 
to  wit,  via  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  France;  Genoa,  Italy,  and  Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

The  movement  of  shipping  between  this  port  arid  foreign  countries 
has  been  as  follows:  Vessels  entered,  31;  tons  register,  25,106.  Cleared, 
260;  tons  register,  210,943. 

Most  of  the  vessels  cleared  from  this  port  for  foreign  countries  call 
from  some  Spanish  port. 

The  most  prominent  industries  of  this  district  are  the  manufacture 
of  corks,  pacKing  of  cork  shavings,  and  iishing.  Some  of  the  anchovies 
caught  in  these  waters  are  packed  here  and  exported  to  Italy. 

Tnere  is  no  agriculture  nor  horticulture  to  speak  of  in  this  district, 
which  is  mostly  hilly  land,  covered  with  cork-wood  trees. 

Francis  Esteva, 

OmsuUir  Acjent, 
San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  July  J,  190^2, 


Imports  at  San  Feiiu  de  Guixols  for  the  jwcal  year  ended  Jun^  SO,  190^. 


Article**. 


Coal kilos. 

Cork  wood do. . . 

Hemp,  raw do. . . 

Ivory  nuts do. . . 

Lumber,  rough cubic  meters. 

Total 


Quail  titles. 


762,265 

129, 151 

2,698 

151,963 

761 


('ountrlo«. 


England 

Italy  and  Portugal 

Italy 

Ecuador  and  England . 
Russia 


Value  in 

United 

States  gold. 


$4,252.52 

8, 105. 71 

876.29 

4,662.74 

6,898.88 

24,296.14 
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Declared  exports  from  San  Feliu  de  GuixdUfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190B, 


Articles. 


Anchovies kilos. . 

Corks M.. 

Cork  shavings kUoe. . 

Cork  wood do 

Oak  bark do 


Total 


Quantities. 


Countries. 


86,910 

418,168 

1,646,560 

28,676 
492,891 


Italy 

EnKiand  and  Germany. 

do 

Germany  and  France  . . 
Italy 


'••r* 


Value  in 

United 

States  gold. 


$10,909.20 

874,828.45 

68,893.72 

2,U9.70 

9,624.09 


966,875.16 


NoTK.— The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  not  included  in  this  statement. 
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Principal  imports  at  the  port  of  Tarragona  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  190S. 


Articles. 


Coal  and  patent  fuel kilos. . 

Cheese  and  preserved  milk do 

Chemical  products do 

Cod  and  stock  fish do 

Deals  f  pine  wood) pieces. . 

Glass  (plate  and  wrought) kilos. . 

Grains  and  dried  vegetables do 

Guano  (artificial) do 

Iron  (wrought) do 

Lime  (hydraulic)  and  cement do 

Machinery: 

Agricultural do 

Various do. . . . 

Meals  and  feculas do 

Petroleum do 

Staves: 

Chestnut  and  red  oak number. . 

Black  oak do 

Sulphur  (brimstone) «. kilos.. 

Wheat do..., 

Wood  pulp do 

Zinc  and  other  metals  (pig,  sheet,  and 

wrought),  kilos. 
Clay  for  industrial  use kilos.. 


Total  value. 


Quantities. 


25,698,000 

82,257 

1,089,000 

1,199,590 

71,854 

4,990 

1,287,700 

1,841,864 

116,897 

900,760 

8,319 

7,542 

668,180 

1,927,913 

996,812 

476,689 

1,261,150 

14,511,749 

10,100 

18,976 

55,000 


Value. 


S168,754 

28,208 

72,623 

215,737 

69,648 

1,712 
46,819 
67,235 
22,582 

2,104 

889 

e,203 

83,180 

112,312 

69,393 

126,463 

85.408 

598,178 

184 

8,617 

670 


1,678,864 


Where  produced. 


England. 

Switzerland,  Holland. 
England,  Belgium,  France. 
Norway,  Newfoundland. 
Russia,  United  States. 
France,  Switzerland. 
Austria,  France,  Morocco. 
France,  Algiers. 
England,  Germany. 
France. 

Do. 
Germany,  England,  Belgium. 
Germany,  Holland. 
United  States. 

Italy. 

United  States. 

Italy. 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

England,  Belgium,  Germany. 

United  States. 


Declared  exports  from  Tarragona  during  the  year  endM  June  SO,  190^. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Destination. 

Almonds kilos.. 

Figs  (dried) do.... 

Filberts do.... 

Grapes  (fresh) do — 

Lead  ore do — 

Licorice  nxjt do — 

Oil  (olive) do.... 

Pipes  (empty  casks) do. . . . 

Tartar  (lees  and  refined) do 

Wines gallons . . 

2,706,375 

340,700 

6,776,200 

200,600 

464,725 

57,250 

7,911,500 

702,210 

280,600 

8,632,290 

3349,750 

11,980 

789.800 

f  089 

12,828 

2,430 

1,408,185 

83.192 

64,526 

1,489,830 

England,  United  States,  North  Eu- 
rope, South  America. 

France,  Italy.  • 

England,  Germany,  Belgium. 

Germany. 

Italy,  France.  Belgium,  Holland. 

Italy  (probably  for  transshipment). 

Italy,  France. 

France. 

England,  Germany,  /ranee. 

France,  Germany,  England,  United 
States,  West  Indies,  Canada,  etc. 

Total  value 

4,414,605 
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Declared  exports  from  Tarragona  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  190^. 


Articles. 


Almonds baiFB.. 

Wines caslu. . 

Candies  and  preserved  fruit,  cases  and 
boxes. 
Do 


Total 


Number 
packages. 


29,766 
2,684 


Value. 


Remarks. 


•^'^g  JExported  to  the  United  States. 
2, 741  I  Exported  to  Habana. 

1,871  I  Exported  to  Manila. 


235,061 


Merchant  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Tarragona  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  190%, 


Steam- 
ers. 

SaUing 
ships. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

Spanish 

nu 

676,570 

Do 

260 

12,545 

Foreign ; 

847 

211,464 

Do 

76 

8,856 

Total 

1,141 

335 

806,987 

Nationalities. 

Glassifl- 
cation. 

Spanish 

Number. 
1,050 

Englinh 

97 

Italian 

89 

Scandinavian 

94 

French 

56 

Dutch 

46 

Russian 

21 

German 

9 

Various  (Monaco.  Greek,  and  Turkish) 

14 

Total : 

1,476 

Tarragona,  July  i,  1902. 


Louis  G.  Agostini, 

ConmLar  Agent. 


REPORT  FROM  CONSUIiAR  AGENCY  AT  AliMERIA. 

The  tables  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1901  demon- 
strate that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  commerce  of  Almeria. 
Progress  appears  to  be  slow  but  substantial,  and  the  increase  from  year 
to  year  indicates  a  healthy  condition  of  trade. 

TRADE   WITH   UNITED   STATES. 

The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Almeria  were  1,579 
cubic  meters  of  timber,  with  a  value  of  J26,250.  Some  staves  were 
also  imported  direct. 

The  direct  exports  were  chiefly  grapes,  of  which  188,110  barrels  and 
769  half  barrels  were  shipped  from  tnis  port,  representing  a  value  of 
about  $471,000. 

There  were  also  some  barrels  sent  to  the  United  States,  bjr  transship- 
ment in  England.     These,  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  figures. 
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IRON  ORE. 

The  exports  of  iron  ore  from  this  port  were  7,708  tons,  representing 
a  value  of  $16,500. 

The  indirect  imports  and  exports  were  small;  I  have  no  means  of 
finding  out  how  much  they  amounted  to. 

The  exportation  of  iron  ore  decreased  about  18,000  tons  as  com- 
pared witn  last  year.  The  average  price  for  50  per  cent  ore  has  been 
about  $2.50  per  ton. 

SALT. 

Owing  to  the  opening  of  new  salt  pans  at  Boquetas,  in  this  district^ 
the  exportation  of  salt  has  greatly  increased.  Tne  salt  pans,  including 
those  at  Cape  de  Gata,  produced  about  50,000  tons  of  salt,  which  was 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1.20  per  ton. 

ZING  LEAD. 

Nearly  all  the  zinc  ore  exported  from  here  was  sent  to  Antwerp  by 
the  Belgian  firm  "  Soci^te  Anonyme  Metallurgique  Austro-Belge," 
which  ships  the  ore  calcined.  There  has  been  a  small  decrease  in  the 
exportation  of  this  metal,  the  average  price  being  $16  per  ton  for  the 
calcined  ore  and  $7  for  the  calamine. 

The  smelting  of  lead  has  been  recommenced  by  the  firm  '^Compania 
La  Cruz,"  which  intends  to  push  energetically  the  production  oi  this 
metal. 

ESPARTO   GRASS. 

All  the  espaiix)  grass,  with  few  exceptions,  was  exported  to  Great 
Britain  at  an  average  price  of  $18.75  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

FRUITS. 

Grapes,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  this  province,  have 
considerably  increavsed  in  their  production.  Over  200,0()0  barrels  more 
than  last  year  was  exported,  representing  an  augmentation  of  $500,000 
in  the  value  of  exports. 

The  exportation  of  grapes  to  the  United  States  in  1901  was  much 
larger  than  in  former  years,  owing  to  the  greater  production  and  to 
the  flooding  of  the  British  markets,  where  prices  were  not  favorable. 
The  average  price  Was  about  $2.50  per  barrel. 

The  exportation  of  almonds  has  decreased  considerably  this  year,  and 
about  8,000  boxes  less  have  been  shipped.  Price,  from  $5  to  $7.50 
per  box. 

The  exports  of  oranges  are  increasing.  About  3,500  cases  more  than 
in  11)00  were  shipped  last  year.     Average  price,  $2.50  per  case. 

Over  1,000  cases  of  figs  were  exported  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.     Price,  about  $2.25  per  case. 

LOCUSTS. 

Owing  to  the  great  damage  done  by  these  insects,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  organized,  in  this  province  and  others,  a  campaign  for 
their  extinction. 
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SUGAR  WOBKS. 


This  industry  has  been  suspended  on  account  of  a  disease  in  the  beet 
root,  caused  by  the  insect  Cassida  n^mlosa. 

GENERAL.  SIUPPING. 

No  American  vessel  visited  Almeria  in  the  year  1901.  In  French, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian  shipping,  there  has  been  an  increase;  in  Brit- 
ish shipping,  a  small  decrease.  As  many  vessels  of  other  nations 
called  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

RAILWAY   LINE  TO  LINARES. 

Statistics  of  traffic. 

Faasenger  trains: 

PaHsengera  number. .  158, 713 

Luggaf^e  (excess) tons. .  13 

Freight  trains: 

Ores do 227,180 

Esparto do 9,520 

Grapes do 5, 513 

Sundry do 214,229 

LOADING    STAGES. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  firm  "The  Alguife  Mines  and 
Railway  Company,  Limited,"  of  the  proposed  construction,  by  public 
bids,  oi  mechanical  loading  stages  for  loading  iron  ore.  These  stages 
are  to  be  erected  outside  the  port,  near  the  Eastern  breakwater. 

William  M.  Lindsay, 

Acting  CimmUir  Agent, 
Almeria,  June  ^2S,  1902, 


Imports  and  exports  at  Almeria  in  1901. 


Articles. 


IMPOBTB. 

Ooalfl tons. 

Coke do^ . 

Timber: 

FinlAnd cubic  metere. 

America do. . . 

Sweden do . . . 

Staves pieces. 

Railway  can  for  iron  ore number. 


Quantity. 


Total,  without  including  stavefl. 


EXPORTS. 

Iron  ore tons. 

Zi nc  ore  ( calcined) do . . . 

Calamine do. . . 

Lead  in  bars do. . . 

Salt ."..do... 

Esparto do. . . 

Grapes barrels. 

Do half  barrels. 

Oranges cawes. 

Almonds boxes. 

Figa cases. 

Pomegranates do. . . 

Total 


28,260 
2,000 

9,664 

1,579 

747 

890,179 

50 


230,000 

1.046 

700 

10 

50,000 

19.400 

1,100,000 

5,500 

18,600 

8,600 

1,026 

160 


Approxi- 
mate 
value. 


t226,800 
19,470 

155,100 
26.260 
12,150 


80,000 


469,770 


575,000 

16.750 

6,075 

600 

61,600 

363,750 

2,750.000 

8.250 

88,760 

27,000 

2,500 

400 

3,844,675 
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Fruit  exported  from  Almeria  in  1901. 


Ves- 
sels. 

Barrels  of  grapes. 

Cases  of 
oranges. 

Boxes 
of  al- 
monds. 

25 

8,525 

38 

Cases 
of  figs. 

CaMB 

of 
pome- 
gran- 
ates. 

Gases 

of 

prick- 
ly 

peaia 

Cases 

Ports. 

50  pounds. 

25 
pounds. 

of 
mel- 
ons. 

Liverpool 

70 

55 

14 

15 

10 

7 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

465,512 

255,076 

188,110 

83,583 

46,978 

21,261 

15,81S 

9,852 

8,608 

1.778 

1,126 

1,008 

1.484 

2.081 

759 

416 

70 

101 

239 

71 

145 

160 

2,576 
10,262 

London  

1,025  <    105 

9 

5 

New  York 

Glasgow 

537 

152 

16 

Hull 

Bristol 

Hambiinr 

Nftwciistift 

St.  PetersbursT 

55 

Baltic 

GtothenbursT 

Chiistiania 

Total 

184 

1,093,195 

5,516 

18,543 

8,588 

1,025 

160 

9 

5 

General  shipping  at  the  port  of  Almeria  in  1901, 


Nationality. 


Spanish 

British 

Norwegian 

Italian 

German 

French 

Swedish 

Danish 

Austro-Hungarian 

Russian 

Greek 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Portuguese 

Total 


Entered. 

CI© 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

932 

479,810 

982 

168 

168,892 

165 

40 

21,076 

40 

14 

22,186 

14 

18 

11,046 

18 

11 

12,823 

11 

9 

7,926 

9 

9 

6,077 

9 

4 

4,924 

4 

8 

8,601 

8 

1 

1,302 

1 

1 

630 

1 

1 

584 

1 

8 

358 

8 

1.219 

741,199 

1,216 

Tons. 


479,810 

164,949 

21,076 

22,186 

11,046 

12,828 

7.926 

6,077 

4,924 

8,601 

1,302 

630 

584 

858 


787.266 


CARTAGENA. 

Since  my  last  report,  business  conditions  in  this  district  have  under- 
gone but  little  change. 

MINING. 

The  principal  industiy  is  mining,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  fallen 
oflF  considerably  within  the  last  year.  The  low  prices  paid  for  lead 
and  iron  in  European  markets,  added  to  the  excessive  taxation  imposed 
upon  mining  in  this  country,  have  caused  many  mines  to  cease  work. 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  English  iron,  trade,  however,  has  given 
some  impetus  to  iron  ore  exports  during  the  last  few  months,  and  may 
lead  to  better  things  if  it  continues. 

A  government  inquiry  was  instituted  some  months  ago,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  reducing  the  taxes  and  collecting  them  in  a  way 
less  prejudicial  to  the  miner;  but  nothing  has  been  done. 


LEAD  SMELTING. 


The  large  quantity  of  lead  produced  here  mighty  in  the  absence  of 
explanation,  lead  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  local 
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lead  mining.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  lead  ores  are  arriving  con- 
stantly by  train  from  the  interior,  that  they  come  in  smaller  quantities 
from  the  coast,  and  that  occasional  cargoes  are  received  from  Australia. 

EXGHANQE. 

This  fluctuates  between  36  and  37  per  cent  premium  on  gold,  with  a 
tendency  to  rise. 

Last  winter,  a  decree  was  published  ordering  the  payment  of  certain 
customs  duties  in  gold,"  with  the  intention  of  providing  the  treasury 
with  a  gold  fund,  and  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  making  periodical 
purcha^s  of  foreign  exchange,  for  payment  of  Government  obligations 
abroad.  It  was  believed  that  the  decrease  in  purchases  of  sterling  and 
francs  would  drive  down  the  rate  of  exchange;  but  in  practice  it  is  not 
so,  for  the  Government  requires  as  much  ffold  as  before,  but  receives 
it  from  a  larger  number  of  people,  insteaa  of  from  a  few  bankers,  as 
formerlv. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Since  my  last  report,  several  other  towns  and  villages  have  adopted 
the  electric  light,  which  is  becoming  universal  throughout  this  district. 

Germany  seems  to  provide  most  of  the  machinery  and  wire,  while 
France,  Belgium,  and  England  send  smaller  quantities.  The  United 
States  sells  nothing. 

CITY  IMFBOVEMENTS. 

The  city  walls  are  being  demolished.  The  order  was  given  two 
months  ago,  and  the  work  is  proceeding  rapidly.  As  the  so-called 
military  zones  contiguous  to  the  walls  have  also  been  abolished,  there 
will  probably  be  much  building  done  within  the  next  few  years. 

It  IS  intended  to  turn  over  to  the  municipality  the  existmg  military 
barracks,  which  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  city,  in  exchange 
for  new  barracks,  to  be  built  on  cheaper  groimd  outside  the  present 
walls. 

HABBOB. 

There  is  some  talk  of  putting  up  one  or  two  mechanical  loaders  for 
handling  iron  ore,  which  at  present  is  shipped  by  hand. 

In  this  line  of  engineering,  I  think  that  Americans  should  be  able  to 
compete  successfully,  if  they  cared  to  try. 

TRADE  WITH   THE  PHILIPPINES,  CUBA,  AND   PORTO   RICO. 

The  only  point  worthy  of  remark  in  the  trade  with  the  Philippines 
is  the  large  increase  of  wine  shipments  from  here. 

None  of  the  regular  lines  of  steamers  to  Cuba  stop  here,  and  direct 
business  is  limited  to  one  steamer,  which  calls  in  May  or  June  of  each 
year,  and  loads  200  or  300  tons  of  garlic. 

I  understand  that  merchandise  is  sometimes  shipped  to  Malaga,  and 
thence  forwarded  to  Cuban  ports. 

I  know  of  no  shipment  to  Porto  Rico  during  the  past  year. 

oSee  Commercial  BelationB,  1901,  vol.  2,  p.  700. 
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A  COMMON   FRAUD. 

I  receive  numerous  letters  from  all  wrts  of  the  Union  with  re^rd 
to  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  a  military  officer,  who  is  related  by 
marriage  to  my  correspondents.  They  have  received  communications 
from  parties  in  Spain  saying  that  a  valise  containing  papers  of  great 
value  is  being  held  by  the  military  court  to  secure  costs.  Usually 
some  three  or  four  thousand  pesetas  are  asked  for,  with  which  to  pay 
costs,  etc.'' 

It  is  the  commonest  kind  of  a  swindle — known  to  every  Spaniard — 
but  apparently  it  catches  some  victims,  or  it  would  not  be  kept  up. 
It  is  based  on  the  possession  of  a  directory,  wholesale  forgery,  and  a 
well-founded  belief  in  human  credulity  or  cupidity. 

Jos.  BowRON,  ConsuL 
Cartagena,  Jvly  16^  1902. 


lYhinpnl  imports  of  Die  conmikir  district  of  Cartagena,  from  July  /,  1901,  to  June  SO,  190S. 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Stones  and  earths  (mostly  cement) .  .tons. . 

Fire  brick  and  claV do. . . . 

Pottery  and  porcelain  ware do 

Coals do 

Coke do 

Charcoal do ... . 

Glass  ( hollow  or  flat) do. . . . 

Broken  glass  ( cuUet ) do 

I*lgiron do.... 

Iron  castings do 

Merchant  iron,  sheet  and  hoop do 

Lead  ore do 

Armor  plate do 

Railniad  material..... do 

I  ron  til  hcs  or  pi  pes do 

Bolts,  rivets,  screws do. . . . 

Locomotives  and  tenders 

Manufactured  wire,  cable,  springs,  etc., 

tons. 

Tools,  iron  and  steel do 

Steel  rails do 

steel  bars do 

Machinery  and  chains do 

Manufactured  articles  (hardware) . .do 

Iron  or  steel  wire do 

Tin  plate do 

Copper  and  bronze  sheets,  nails,  tubes,  and 

wire,  tons. 

Zinc tons.. 

Vegetable  oils do 

Prepared  colors do — 

Alkaline,  carbonate,  and  caustic  alkalies, 

tons. 

Chloride  of  lime tons.. 

Nitrate  of  potash do — 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

tons. 
Chemical  products  unenumerated. .tons. . 
Phosphates  and  superphosphates  of  lime, 

tons. 

starch tons.. 

Fecules  and  dexirines do 

Hemp  cordage do 

Artiflcial  manure do. . . . 

Sawed  lumber: 

Hard  wood  (small  lots) pieces. . 

Do tons.. 

Pine pieces.. 

Do cubic  meters. . 

Do tons. . 


Countries. 


France  

England,  Franco . . . 

Germany 

England 

do 

Italy 

Belgium,  France . . . 

Algeria 

England 

France 

Germany,  England. 

Australia 

France 

England 

England,  Germany. 

Belgium 

England 

Belgium,  Germany. 


England,  Germany 

Belgium,  Germany,  England. 

England 

England,  Germany,  Belgium. 
England,  France,  Germany . . 

Germany 

England 

Germany 


do 

France 

England,  France.. 
Belgium,  England. 


France 

Germany 

England,  Germany. 


England,  Germany,  France 
Algeria,  France,  fingland.. 


Germany,  Holland 

do ^ 

Germany 

France 


E^land 

Canada,  Baltic,  Austria 

Russia 

Austria 


Second 

half  of 

1901. 


4,585 

48 

4 

52,811 

29,959 

240 

18 

19 

•    12 


39 

1,023 

141 

1,635 

35 

1 

as 

39 

15 
87 
5 
692 
88 
14 
21 
87 

42 

5 

14 

17 

74 
156 
514 

87 
798 

48 

71 

24 

1,250 

6,287 

50 

543,601 

2,115 

104 


Firsthalf 
of  1902. 


2,149 

69 

12 

62,672 

19,762 

242 

14 

35 


7 

38 
4,762 


399 

6 

20 

62 

18 

10 
85 
17 

546 
63 

6 
48 

9 

78 


16 
801 

90 
110 
554 

27 
652 

28 

75 

24 

8,040 

5,787 

2 

61,546 


a  See  Consular  Reports,  No.  245;  Advance  Sheets  No.  915, 


bU)comotiye^ 
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lYinriital  imjtorUt  of  the  consular  didricl  of  Oirlagenay  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


IMFOHTB— conUnued. 

Wooden  furniture tons. 

Wrapping  and  other  papers do. . . 

Animal  greases do. . . 

Engines,  with  or  without  boilers . .  .do. . . 
Salt  cod  and  other  similar  fish do. . . 

Flour do. . . 

Leguminous  seeds  for  food do. . . 

Other  seeds do. . . 

Cheese do... 

Coffee do . . . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Glycerin do... 

Mineral  water do. . . 

Bpices do... 

Maize do... 

Intestine  skins  (casings) .do. . . 

Other  food  products do. . . 

Mules « head. 

Oxen do... 

Miscellaneous  manufacture!* tons. 

Unenumerated do. . . 

Porcelain  insulators do. . . 

Mineral  oils do. . . 

2  guns  (24  centimeters) do. . . 

Gun  carriages  and  fittings do. 

EXPORTS. 

Silver cwt. 

Si  1  ver  lead tons . 

Desilverised  lead do. 

Old  copper  and  bronze do. . . 

Sulphur do... 

Copper  ores do. . . 

Zinc  ores do. . . 

Lead  ores do. . . 

Iron  ores do . . . 

Iron  pyrites do . . . 

Ochers do... 

Seeds do. . . 

Cmde  esparto do. . . 

Manufactured  esparto do. . . 

Teak do... 

Fresh  fruits do. . . 

Almonds do . . . 

Dry  figs do . . . 

Apricot  pulp do. . . 

Capers do. . . 

Garlic  (dried) do... 

Potatoes do. . . 

Sweet  pepper do. . . 

Salted  fish do... 

Grain do... 

Other  food  products do. . . 

Wine do... 

Sacks  (empty) do. . . 

Don  kies head . 

Mules do. . . 

Unenumerated '. .  .tons. 


Countries. 


Germany 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Newfoundland,  England,   Norway, 
and  France. 

France  

France 

France,  Germany 

Holland 

do 

France  

Belgium,  Holland 

France  

England,  Germany 

France  

Argentina 

France,  England,  Germany 

Algeria 

do 

Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Englaud. 

Germany,  France,  England 

Germany 

do , 

France  

do 


Second 

half  of 

190L 


8 
12 

4 

11 

2.141 

38 
1,070 
76 
185 
24 
62 


4 
51 
14 
47 
23 
94 


France 
England,  France 

France 

Germany,  England 

France 

Belgium,  England 

France  

England 

Italy,  United  States 

England 

France  

England 

France 

England 

England,  Germany,  France. . 

France  

do 

England,  Belgium,  Germany 

France,  England 

Cuba,  Algeria 

England 

France,  Germany 

Algeria 

France 

Algeria 

Philippines 

France 

Algeria 

do 

Germany,  France 


19 
19 
17 
3 
46 
19 


27,123 

5,520 

29 

296 

210 

17,497 

60 

256,305 

6,354 

426 


8,784 

47 

22 

4,040 

178 

106 

53 

48 


254 

284 

78 

49 

2 

453 

80 

20 

9 

12 


First  half 
of  1902. 


1 

9» 
8 


2,026 


740 
10 

159 
51 


35 
7 
1 

20 


22 


1,201 

16 

7 


45 


852 

28,967 

6,348 

9 

986 

493 

21,095 

40 

322,859 

5,082 

86 

17 

15,180 

42 


2,965 
25 
60 

117 
20 

241 

167 

42 

28 

75 

4 

983 
10 
87 
81 
18 


Declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Qirtagena  fnmi  Jnbf  I,  1901,  to  Jime  SO, 

1902, 


• 

Articles. 

Second  half  of  1901. 

First  half  of  1902. 

United  States. 

Philippines. 

United  States. 

Philippines. 

Fishing  gut 

Tons. 

Tfyna, 

Tims. 

$159.76 
41,109.83 

Tons. 

Iron  ore 

27,800 

Iron  pyrites 

4,060 
4,150 

99,438.40 

6,845.18 

255.49 

Manganif  erous  ore . . 
Paintings 

9,950 

14,816.77 

........ 

Wine,  in  barrels 

24 

$1,144.36 

38 

$1, 607. 13 

Total 

8,210 

16.539.02 

24 

1,144.86 

37,750 

66,086.36 

38 

1,607.18 
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Undeclared  exports  from  tlie  consular  dislrU't   of  Cartagena   to  American  colonies  and 

Cuba,  from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  190X. 


Wine,  in  bctzrels 

Potatoes 

Sweet  pepper  . . . 
Laid 


MiBcellaneoos. 

8&lt 

Garlic 


Total 


Articles. 


Second  half  of  1901. 


Cuba. 


Ton*. 


7,889 


7,889 


PhiUp- 
pines. 


Tons, 

436 

10 

1 


Cwt. 
16 


447« 


First  half  of  1902. 


Cuba. 


TbiM. 


8,780 
287 


8,968 


Philip- 
pines. 


TbfM. 
968 


CwL 

16 


96511 


SUPPLEMENT  ABY. 

Exports  from  this  district  continue  to  be  light,  owing  primarily  to 
the  depressed  conditions  of  the  metal  trades,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  hign  freight  rates. 

As  to  direct  American  trade,  there  is  none,  beyond  the  occasional 
arrival  of  a  cargo  of  pitch  pine. 

A  number  of  articles  of  United  States  manufacture  are  seen  in  the 
retail  stores,  but  they  have  been  imported  from  European  countries, 
and  must  necessarily  cost  much  more  than  if  imported  direct. 


EXCHANGE. 


This  has  fallen,  and  gold  is  to-day  worth  only  33.50  to  34  per  cent 

Eremium.  During  the  last  few  months,  the  Spanish  Government  has 
een  in  consultation  with  the  leading  Madrid  bankers,  with  a  view  to 
finding  some  means  of  lowering  the  exchange  and  bringing  it,  if  pos- 
sible, to  par. 


RAILROADS. 


There  is  room  in  this  district  for  several  standard  or  narrow-^uge 
local  lines,  which  could  be  built  cheaply  and  would  do  much  business. 
For  some  of  them,  concessions  have  already  been  obtained. 

The  real  difficulty  is  to  find  the  capital  for  building  the  lines,  most 
foreign  capitalists  being  unnecessarily  afraid  of  possible  revolutions, 
which  miglit  imperil  their  investments. 


SHIPPING. 


Since  my  last  report,  one  more  steamer,  just  built  in  England,  has 
been  acquired  by  the  local  shipping  company,  which  was  lounded  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 


TAXES. 


There  has  been  no  change.  No  license  is  required  by  commercial 
travelers,  with  or  without  samples;  they  come  and  go  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Jos.  BowRON,  Conavl, 

Cartagena,  Septefnhr  ^9,  1902. 
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MADRID. 

Owinff  to  the  comparative  unimportance  of  this  consular  district, 
no  lenetny  report  can  be  made.  When  the  heavy  handicap  American 
goods  nave  to  carry  in  Spain  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes 
evident  that  they  are  making  an  excellent  showing.  Many  of  the  ar- 
ticles imported  from  the  United  States  come  via  England  and  Germany, 
and  no  aoubt  are  credited  to  those  countries.  The  following  Ameri- 
can goods  have  been  imported  into  this  district  during  the  past  year: 
Refrigeratoi-8,  typewriters  and  supplies,  shoe  polish,  cash  registers, 
safes,  glassware,  hams  and  many  kinds  of  canned  goods,  firearms  and 
cartridges,  air-rifles,  steel-worKing  machinery  and  hardware  of  all 
kinds,  locks,  windmills,  rubber  goods,  fountain  pens,  watehes,  sew- 
ing machines,  washing  machines,  phonographs,  and  novelties  of  all 
sorts. 

Dean  R.  Wood,  Vlce-C(m»uL 
Madrid,  October  8,  imi. 


MAL.AGA. 

Th6  present  year,  in  so  far  as  the  consular  district  of  Malaga  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  a  prosperous  one. 

The  neavy  depreciation  of  the  currency,  always  favorable  to  exporta- 
tion, has  been  unusually  beneficial,  because  of  the  large  and  fine  crops. 

OLIVE   CROP. 

The  feature  of  the  year  is  the  tremendous  yield  of  olives  and  olive 
oil.  No  olive  crop  for  forty  years  has  equaled  or  even  approached  it. 
The  great  olive  provinces  are  those  of  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Sevilla,  Cor- 
doba, Granada,  and  Jaen,  and  the  total  crop  of  oil  this  year  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000  arrobas,  or  from 
75,000  to  125,000  tons. 

This  has  reference,  of  course,  to  the  crop  grown  in  IDOl,  from  which 
the  oil  has  been  pressed  during  the  present  year.  In  Italy,  there  was 
only  a  half  crop,  and  this  has  also  added  largely  to  the  value  of  the 
large  Spanish  yield,  of  which  a  considerable  percentage  has  already 
been  marketed  at  good  prices  and  exported. 

Although  exporters  agree  that  Italian  oil  is  better  and  finer  than  the 
Spanish  product,  the  fact  remains  that  large  quantities  of  Spanish  oil 
have  been  exported  this  year  to  Italy,  and  probably  marketed  there  as 
of  Italian  production.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  fact  that  Italian  oil  mer- 
chants have  been  steadily  buying  Spanish  oil  at  Malaga  this  year  and 
exporting  it  direct  from  here  to  customers  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

Although  there  are  no  reliable  statistics,  it  is  believed  that  upwards 
of  3,000,000  arrobas  (37,500  tons^  have  already  been  exported  this  year 
from  Malaga  to  the  various  markets  of  the  world.  Ijie  only  railway 
line  entering  the  city  has  been  compelled  to  run  special  oil  trains  in 
order  to  get  the  product  into  Malaga  for  exportation  by  sea.  This 
great  crop  has  naturally  enriched  the  Andalusian  provinces  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  but  as  is  always  the  case  in  Spain,  the  money  gets 
into  the  hands  of  a  prosperous  few  and  its  benefits  are  not  far-reaching. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 i3 
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OIL  TRADE. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  great  oil  crop  remains  still  unsold. 
This  is  because  the  owners  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  and  have 
thought  it  best  to  hold  for  an  increase. 

From  present  indications,  there  will  be  another  big  crop  this  year. 
Reports  of  the  Italian  crop  are  also  encouraging.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  those  who  have  been  holdmg  for  higher  prices  may  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Prices  this  year,  f .  o.  b.  Malaga,  have  ruled  from  £26  10s.  to  £29 
($126  to  $141)  per  ton  of  1,058  kflograms  (2,332  pounds). 

OIL   REFINERY    WANTED. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  great  Andalusian  olive 
production,  ttiore  are  no  oil  refineries  of  impoitance  in  any  of  the  sev- 
eral olive  provinces;  and  the  choice  table  oils  consumed  here  are  all 
imported  from  France.  It  is  believed  that  a  modern  oil  refinery  at 
Malaga  or  Cordoba  or  Jaen  would  be  a  very  profitable  investment;  but 
as  Spaniards  are  always  loath  to  embark  upon  any  enterprise  which 
does  not  make  money  from  the  outset,  they  will  probably  leave  this 
opportunity  to  foreigners,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  other  modern 
enterprises  in  Spain. 

RAISINS  AND  ALMONDS. 

A  large  crop  of  raisins  and  a  fair  crop  of  almonds  have  also  served 
to  bring  a  good  deal  of  money  into  Andalusia  within  the  past  year,  and 
the  growers,  as  well  as  the  middlemen,  who  buy  and  export  have  bad 
no  cause  for  complaint. 

SUGAR   CANE   DESTROYED. 

The  unusual  frosts  of  last  Uecembor  and  January  resulted  in  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  sugar  cane  in  this  province;  but  as 
this  industry  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  one  large  and  rich  firm 
which  operates  fave  of  the  principal  factories,  and  as  there  was  already 
a  considerable  ovei-production  ojf  cane  sugar,  the  loss  of  the  cane  did 
not  cause  muc^h  annoyance  to  the  sugar  people.  The  peasants  who 
cultivate  the  cane  were  the  sufferers. 

•    MALAGA   WINES. 

The  demand  for  the  famous  still  wines  of  Malaga  has  been  fairly 
good  during  the  year.  These  wines  are  no  longer  exported  in  any 
considerable  quantities  to  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  steady  de- 
mand for  them  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

Malaga  wine  In  tonic  fonn, — One  of  the  uses  to  which  the  famous 
muscatel  wine  of  Malaga  is  put  is  that  of  a  medical  tonic.  It  is  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  most  popular  tonics  sold  to-day  in  Europe,  and  in 
one  particular  instance,  it  is  known  that  a  famous  wine  tonic  extensively 
advertised  and  sold  in  large  quantities  over  all  the  world  (especially  in 
England  and  the  United  States)  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fair 
quality  of  muscatel  wine  treatea  with  an  extract  of  cocoa.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  genuine  Malaga  muscatel  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  tonic 
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for  debilitated  persons,  and  is  growing  in  popularity  with  chemists 
and  druggists. 

EXPORTS. 

No  statistics  of  exportation  by  countries  are  kept  at  Malaga;  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  offer  any  exact  figures.  The  two  best  cus- 
tomers are  Great  Britain  and  France.  Malaga  sends  her  products, 
however,  over  all  the  world. 

Olive  oil. — Her  best  customer  for  olive  oil  is  Russia,  where  the 
demand  is  created  by  the  religion  of  the  country,  which  requires  that 
olive  oil  shall  be  burned  in  the  lampsthat  are  used  for  illuminating  the 
images  of  saints  in  nearly  every  Russian  house.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cheaper  grade  has  heretofore  been  exported  to  Russia. 

Almonds  and  raisins. — Malaga^s  famous  Jordan  almonds  are  exported 
almost  exclusively  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Her 
Valencia  almonds,  however,  go  to  almost  every  other  country,  as  do 
also  her  incomparable  sun-dried  muscatel  raisins.  Her  raisin  crop  of 
1901  was  the  largest  that  has  been  produced  since  the  phyloxera  rav- 
aged the  countr}^  fifteen  years  ago.  It  amounted  to  more  than  a  mill- 
ion boxes,  and  sold  at  good  average  prices. 

Iron  mins. — Although  the  province  of  Malaga  is  rich  in  minerals, 
only  one  mine  of  anv  character  is  being  operated.  This  is  the  iron 
mine  at  Marbella,  which,  according  to  recent  reports,  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  Ore  is  exported  from  this  mine  to  Great  Britain  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  to  the  United  States. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Iron. — A  Belgian  company  is  operating  a  blast  furnace  and  factory 
which  OToduces  malleable  and  cast  iron,  and  also  makes  various  cast- 
ings. This  concern  gets  its  ore  principally  from  the  mines  at  Linares, 
in  the  interior,  about  150  miles  north  of  Malaga.  The  business  of  the 
company  this  year  is  reported  to  have  been  good. 

CotUm. — The  two  great  cotton  factories  at  Malaga,  which  employ 
between  them  some  7,500  hands  and  manufacture  cheap  cotton  prints 
and  white  goods  for  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Morocco  markets, 
are  also  reported  to  have  had  a  good  year.  The  raw  cotton  used  by 
these  two  concerns  amounts  to  2,500  to  3,000  metric  tons  "  annually  and 
comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

Nearly,  all  the  enterprises  of  the  city  and  province  appear  to  have 
had  a  fairly  good  y^ear,  not  excepting  the  Malaga  street  railway  sys- 
tem, which  is  operated  by  a  Belgian  company. 

STRIKES  AND   DISORDERS. 

Although  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  the  district 
appear  to  have  had  a  good  season,  there  have  been  frequent  strikes 
and  disorders  among  the  laboring  classes,  who  complain  bitterly  and 
aggressively  of  low  wages  and  increased  cost  of  living.  One  can  not 
help  but  wonder  what  American  wage-earners  would  do  under  the 
conditions  which  exist  here.  An  ordinary  field  hand  is  paid  4  reals 
(about  15  American  cents)  a  day  and  his  board;  and  in  the  oaily  bill  of 

«0f  2,204.6  pounds. 
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faro  no  meat  nor  sugar  nor  any  of  the  better  foodstuffs  is  represented. 
Carpenters,  painters,  printers,  blacksmitlis,  and  other  skilled  laborers 
earn  about  3.50  pesetas  (40  American  cents)  a  day.  Street-car  con- 
ductors and  drivers,  who  in  the  summer  work  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
earn  2.50  pesetas  (35  American  cents).  Women  who  work  in  the 
almond  and  raisin  warehouses  as  sorters  and  packers  are  glad  to  earn 
a  peseta  (15  American  cents)  for  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours.  They 
must,  of  course,  feed  themselves.  The  hard-working  stevedores  who 
load  the  ships  earn  from  3  to  5  pesetas  (i.  e.,  from  45  to  75  American 
cents)  a  day. 

These  low  wages  do  not  apply  solely  to  manual  laborers,  but  to 
clerical  employees  as  well.  A  hrst-class  bookkeeper  in  Malaga  is  glad 
to  earn  4,000  pesetas  (about  $600)  a  year.  Ordinary  clerks  in  the  best 
wholesale  houses  earn  from  100  to  200  pesetas  (from  $15  to  $30)  a 
month. 

HIGH   COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  view  of  these  apparently  trifling  wages,  one  would  naturally 
think  that  the  cost  of  living  is  cheap.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  every 
wholesome  necessity  of  life  costs  here  (as  it  does  elsewhere  in  Europe) 
much  more  than  in  the  United  States. 

Fresh  meats  cost  from  two  to  three  times  as  much.  Sugar  costs 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times  as  much.  Coal  for  cooking  costs 
about  twice  as  much  as  in  the  average  American  city.  Almost  uneat- 
able butter  costs  40  cents  a  pound.  The  cheapest  ham  costs  30  cents 
a  pound.  Goat's  milk  costs  60  centimos  (about  8  American  cents)  a 
quart.  All  manufactured  articles  are  much  more  expensive  than  in 
tiie  United  States.  In  short,  if  a  working  man  lived  here  as  he  does  in 
the  United  States,  his  daily  wage  would  barely  provide  a  single  meal. 
Fortunately,  being  accustomed  to  much  less,  the  Spaniard  expects  less, 
and  with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  soup  made  of  fish,  onions,  and  oil,  he 
finds  he  has  enough  to  eat.  But  this  year,  the  Andalusian  workingman 
has  not  been  content  with  his  lot,  and  strikes  have  occurred  in  nearly 
everv  branch  of  industry.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
southern  countrj^,  there  nas  been  a  serious  attempt  at  organizing  the 
laboring  classes  into  one  large  federation,  but  up  to  this  writing  it  has 
not  been  successful,  and  as  a  rule  the  various  strikes  have  failed. 

There  w^as  until  recently  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  lest,  among  other 
impending  labor  troubles,  a  strike  among  the  dock  laborers  should 
occur  during  the  busy  vintage  season  in  September  and  October,  when 
the  almond  and  raisin  crops  are  moving;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
averted. 

IMPORTS. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Spanish  currency,  which  favors  exportation, 
naturally  operates,  on  the  otner  hand,  against  importation;  ana  although 
1  can  not  yet  present  the  statistics,  it  is  likely  when  1  do  offer  them 
with  my  supplementary  report,  that  a  slight  decrease  in  importation  will 
be  shown. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

American  manufactured  goods  are  more  in  evidence  every  day, 
though  it  can  not  l)e  said  that  there  is  any  significant  direct  importa- 
tion.    Cheap  American  hardware,  such  as  spring  contrivances  to  shut 
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dooi-s,  coffee  grinders,  meat  choppers,  etc.,  come  here  from  Germany, 
chiefly  through  the  great  importation  house  of  Marks  &  Co.,  at  Ham- 
burg.    American  ice-cream  freezers  are  also  becoming  popular. 

Tlie  nkkel-in-the-slot  machine, — The  American  nickel-in -the-slot 
machine  has  reached  Spain  at  last  and  is  creating  quite  a  sensation. 
Malaga  claims  the  distinction  of  introducing  these  machines;  and  the 
general  agency,  established  here  within  a  year,  has  not  only  already 
extended  its  business  to  Seville,  Granada,  and  other  Andalusian  capitals, 
but  is  preparing  to  enter  Madrid  and  the  north. 

There  are  40  of  these  machines  in  use  in  Malaga  alone,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  learn  they  are  earning  a  net  average  of  $3.50  each  per  day. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  the  gambling  variety,  and  Spaniards  are  fond 
of  all  games  of  chance. 

The  most  popular  of  the  machines  are  those  with  musical  box  attach- 
ments. A  5-centimo  piece  (1  cent)  in  the  slot  not  only  produces  a 
popular  air,  but  gives  the  player  a  chance  to  strike  the  lucky  combina- 
tion and  realize  irom  2  to  25  cents. 

Several  enterprising  young  business  men  have  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  importation  and  exploitation  of  these  machines,  ana  with  their 
exclusive  rights,  are  on  the  way  to  make  the  venture  profitable. 

They  are  also  impoiting  typewriting  machines,  seed  envelopes,  belt 
buckles  for  ladies,  brooches,  etc.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
consulate  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  impor- 
tation of  the  various  American  articles  referred  to,  b}^  putting  American 
publications  and  business  pamphlets  in  the  hands  of  the  importers. 

Staves;  cotto7i, — In  spite  of  the  discriminating  duty  against  Ameri- 
can staves,  there  is  no  material  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  this 
product,  which  arrives  in  the  ships  of  all  nations  except  the  United 
States.     The  same  may  be  said  of  raw  cotton. 

COAL  QUESTION. 

All  American  consuls  stationed  at  Mediterranean  ports  have  been 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  American  coal  movement  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  But  in  so  far  as  Malaga  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing 
encouraging  to  report.  No  American  coal  has  yet  arrived  here,  and 
from  what  1  can  ascertain,  none  is  likely  to  do  so.  In  these  reports  last 
year,  there  was  foreshadowed  what  has  since  been  realized,  viz,  that 
England,  fearing  American  competition,  would  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, reduce  her  prices  for  steam  and  bunker  coal. 

Coal  now  costs  here  about  3  shillings  (73  cents)  a  ton  less  than  at 
the  same  period  last  vear,  and  last  years  prices  were  lower  than  those 
of  1900. 

Malaga  consumes  annually  about  50,000  tons  of  steam  and  bunker 
coal,  allof  which  comes  from  Great  Britain.  Of  this,  much  the  greater 
part  is  steam  coal  from  Newcastle.  The  bunkering  coal  comes  from 
Cardiff;  but  ships  find  it  more  convenient  to  coal  at  Gibraltar,  and  there 
is  relatively  little  bunkering  at  Mklaga.  Coal  dealers  are  now  buying 
Newcastle  steam  coal,  f.  o.b.  in  Malaga  harbor,  at  from  17  to  20  shil- 
lings^ ($4.13  to  $J:.86)  a  ton,  according  to  grade,  and  Cardiff  bunker  coal 
at  from  19  to  21  shillings  ($4:. 62  to  $5.10).  Dealers  insist  that  English 
ships  are  now  willing  to  bring  the  coal  from  Newcastle  or  Cardiff  to 

« In  addition  to  the  above  prices,  unloading  charges  and  duties  amounting  to  about 
3  shillings  (73  cents)  a  ton  should  be  considered. 
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Malaga  for  5  shillings  ($1.21)  a  ton.  It  is  believed  here  that  English 
coal  will  continue  to  decline  in  price,  and  the  dealers  with  whom  I  nave 
talked  do  not  think  there  is  any  present  prospect  of  introducing  Ameri- 
can coal  into  Spain.  Nevertheless,  the  largest  importer  tola  me  that 
he  had  written  to  New  York  for  samples  of  steam  coal. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


In  a  supplementary  report,  I  shall  forward  more  general  statistics  of 
importation  and  exportation  at  this  port.  Meanwhile,  I  give  a  table 
showing  the  exports  declared  at  this  consulate  for  the  United  States 
during  the  iiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  as  compared  with  1901: 


Articles. 


Almonds 

Apricots 

Brandy 

Cai)cra 

FIgH 

Fish,  prcHcrved 

Furniture 

Grapes 

Iron  ore 

Iron,  oxide  of 

Lavender, essence  of. 

Lemons 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Orange  peel 

Palm-leaf  hats 

Paint  (earth) 

Paintings 

Pepper,  red 

Pomegranates 

Rosemary,  essence  of 

lliiisins 

SafTron 

Wine.... 


1901. 


1394,996.22 


9G2.44 

444.46 

3,297.01 


Total. 


196.32 

9,979.87 

44,185.82 


3,823.11 

26i.50 

12, 147. 58 

267. 31 

116,586.93 


1902. 


34.06 
1, 174. 98 
8,746.54 


130, 146. 11 


10,731.96 


$416,679.06 

156.70 

1,258.70 

359.94 

522.68 

26.16 

339.62 

19,837.22 

8, 708. 16 

257.25 

211.85 

2,906.93 

4,887.57 

249,986.97 

18.63 

106,611.95 

205.28 


Increase. 


121,682.86 
156.70 
296.26 


Decrease. 


26.16 

143.30 

9,357.35 


1,674.72 

4,702.61 

458.02 

126,276.32 

ail.  46 

12,263.83 


257.25 
2U.85 


4,623.07 
237,839.39 


205.28 


499.74 
956.97 
458.02 


341.46 
1,58L87 


732,986.21 


968,191.66  ,      278,586.53 


$84.61 
2,774.33 


36,477.66 


916.18 


248.68 
9,974.98 


34.06 


8,869.79 


63,880.19 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  increase  in 
the  volume  of  exports,  due  almost  entirely  to  the  enlarged  export  of 
olive  oil. 


PALM-LEAF  HATS. 


One  interesting  feature  of  Malaga's  commerce  is  the  exportation  of 

E aim-leaf  hats.  These  are  rough,  broad-brim  sti*aw  hats,  made  by 
and  by  the  peasants  from  the  toughpalmetto  that  grows  wild  on  the 
hills  and  mountains  about  Malaga.  Tney  are  exported  in  bales  to  the 
United  States  and  are  there  shaped  and  trimmed,  and  sold — generally 
to  the  negroes  in  the  South.     Tne  prices  paid  here  for  these  hats  are 

Sitif ully  Tow,  considering  the  amount  of  nandiwork  required  to  pro- 
uce  them;  nevertheless,  whole  families  of  the  peasantry  earn  tneir 
living  by  making  them. 

Only  two  or  three  firms  in  the  United  States  receive  and  complete 
the  hats  shipped  from  here,  but  as  they  have  something  like  600,000 
dozens  to  handle  annually,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  kept  pretty  busv. 
1  am  told  that  similar  hats  are  imported  from  Mexico  into  tne 
United  States,  but  they  are  said  to  be  not  so  good  in  quality  as  those 
that  come  from  Malaga. 

Benj.  H.  Ridgely,  Consul. 
Maijiga,  September  ^J,  1902, 
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ST7PFLEMENTAL. 

In  tmnsmitting  the  following  statistics  to  supplement  nn*  annual 
commercial  report,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  largely  decreased  im- 
ports of  raw  cotton  at  this  port. 

COTTON. 

Malaga  has  two  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  southern  Europe,  and 
the  raw  cotton  worked  in  them  comes  almost  exclusively  from  the 
United  States.  The  products  of  these  mills — mostly  cheap  white  goods 
and  prints — have  always  enjoyed  a  good  market  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Philippines;  but  the  figures  given  below, 
showing  the  largely  decreased  imports  of  raw  cotton,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  influence  of  United  States  exporters  is  being  felt  in 
the  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  markets.  In  any  event,  the  product  of 
the  Malaga  mills  has  this  year  been  considerably  below  the  average, 
and  the  smaller  demand  for  Spanish  goods  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is 
assigned  as  one  of  the  causes.  Another  cause  is  the  general  bad  busi- 
ness, resulting  from  the  almost  complete  loss  of  the  grape  crop  in 
central  Spain,  where  the  late  and  sharp  frosts  of  last  spring  wrought 
such  havoc. 

OIL  EXPORTS. 

The  figures  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1902,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1901,  indicate  that  1,224,590  kilograms 
(1.  e.,  1,224  metric  tons)  more  were  exported  in  1901  than  in  1902. 
This  is  probably  an  error,  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  much 
more  oil  has  been  exported  this  year  than  last;  but  in  any  event,  the 
figures  are  misleading,  in  that  they  would  indicate  that  last  year's 
crop  of  oil  was  larger  than  this  year's  crop,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  considerably  smaller,  and  was  nearly  all  sold  and  exported 
before  the  30th  of  September,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  lialf 
of  this  year's  crop  has  not  yet  l>een  marketed,  but  is  l)eing  held  for 
better  prices. 

Benj.  H.  Ridgely,  Co7wuL 

Malaga,  ()ct(H)er  12,  190'2, 


Exports  ami  imports  of  Malaga  from  Jarnmnf  1  to  SeptemhtT  .if)j  190S. 


ArtiflcH. 


Totrtl. 


190'^. 


EXPORTS. 

on metric  tona. 

Olivea do. . . 

Aguardiente  (braiuiy ) ^Uons. 

Garlic metric  tons. 

Almonds do. . . 

Canary  seed do. . . 

Aniseed do. . . 

Rice do... 

Nuts,  hazel do. . . 

Orange  peel do. . . 

Chestnuta  and  other  nuts do. . . 

Onions , do... 


1902. 


8,999 

52 

17, 164 

24 

1,4«1 

25 

42 

731 

12 

4 

21 

321 


1901. 


10,224 

90 

11,594 

46 

940 
59 
88 

616 
28 
77 
27 

174 


Inrreaw?.      Decrease. 


1,225 
38 

5.570 

23 

Ml 

34 

4 
116 

16 

72 

6 

iia" 
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Exports  and  imports  of  Malaga  from  January  1  to  September  SO,  190iS — Ck>ntinaed. 


vs. 


Camln  seed metric  tons . 

Preserves do... 

Chocolate do. . . 

Esparto  grass do. . . 

Dned  fruits do... 

Green  fruits do. . . 

Chick-pease do... 

Pomegranates do.  - . 

Figs do... 

Soap do... 

Lemons do . . . 

Minerals do . . . 

Oranges do. . . 

Palm  leaf,  manufactured do. . . 

Raisins do... 

Pimento do... 

Lead do... 

Licorice  root do . . . 

Grapes do... 

Wine gallons. 

Cotton  goods metric  tons. 

IMPORTS. 

Oils,  paints,  colors,  etc metric  tons. 

Alcohol gallons. 

Raw  cotton metric  tons. 

Spun  cotton do. . . 

Starch do . . . 

Tar,  pitch,  asphalt,  etc do. . . 

Sue^r do. . . 

Sulphur  and  chemical  products do. . . 

Dried  codfish do... 

Paving  stones,  brick,  cement do. . . 

Cocoa do... 

Coffee do. . . 

Coal do. . . 

Charcoal do. . . 

Oatfi,  com,  chick-pease do. . . 

Beer  and  spirkling  wine gallons. 

Leather,  hides,  etc metric  tons. 

Staves pieces . 

Spices  and  preserves metric  tons. 

Tin,  copper,  and  zinc do. . . 

Grease do. . . 

Guano do. . . 

Manufactured  iron  of  all  kinds do. . . 

Iron  w  ire do. . . 

Lard do. . . 

Butter do... 

Machinery do. . . 

Furniture do. . . 

Paper do. . . 

Cheese do. . . 

Lumber cubic  feet. 

Woven  goods  of  all  kinds metric  tons. 

Wheat do... 

Glass  and  porcelain do. . . 

Jute,  etc do. . . 


Toi 
1902. 

tal. 

1901. 

1902. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

15 

27 

6 

84 

129 

126 

1,382 

19 

1,694 

'.            2,062 

9,612 

609 

26 

1,714 

31 

25,433 

6 

768 

.  1,424,785 

27 

191 

3,633 

930 

3 

619 

736 

3 

3,187 

3,947 

4,564 

8 

1,426 

36,638 

86 

1,027 

71,289 

239 

.   1,162,217 

92 

183 

249 

11,490 

13,468 

97 

234 

341 

4,386 

79 

78 

337 

227,474 

33 

60 

185 

135 

31 

20 

21 

146 

53 

46 

2,267 

66 

804 

17 

969 

6,981 

318 

14 

2,496 

42 

19,697 

11 

424 

1,443,924 

31 

146 

11,190 

1,634 

3 

732 

926 

24 

3,830 

4,122 

3,739 

24 

1,817 

37,928 

49 

1,927 

61,398 

308 

2,437,287 

167 

65 

210 

15,264 

7,824 

110 

181 

304 

2,879 

63 

69 

246 

366,057 

87 

522 

170 

288 

16 

7 

ie 

61 

76 

78 

886 

47 

890 

10 

i.'iis 

2,630 

291 

12 



786 

12 

5,836 

6 

343 

19.1S9 

4 

45 

7,687 

604 

118 

191 

21 

643 

175 

825 

16 

392 

2,390 

37 

900 

9,891 

64 

1,275,070 

76 

iis 

89 

3,775 

5,644 

103' 

37 
1,608 
16 
14 
92 

13 

188,688 
65 

472 

16 

153 

TBADE  OF  MAIiAaA  IN  1902. 

In  transmitting  this  report,  supplemental  to  the  annual  commercial 
paper  sent  b}'^  my  predecessor,  1  send  a  table  of  imports  into  Malaga 
exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

This  table  has  not  been  included  in  previous  supplemental  reports, 
but  certain  features  of  the  import  trade  seem  pertinent  for  notice  at 
this  writing. 

The  pronounced  increase  in  the  importation  of  sulphur  and  chem- 
ical {)roducts,  lard,  and  starch,  and  a  like  decrease  in  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  wheat,  barley  and  corn,  spices  and  preserves,  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  brief  explanation. 
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IMPORTS. 

American  patent  medicines  are,  according  to  a  prominent  local  drug- 
gist, i^apidly  taking  hold  in  this  province,  as  is  snown  by  the  doubled 
hgures  last  year  over  those  of  1901,  when  they  were  first  introduced 
here.  Quinine  tablets  are  perhaps  the  most  popular,  but  the  demand 
for  many  other  medicinal  preparations  spreads  as  soon  as  the  merits  of 
the  ffoods  become  known. 

The  prospect  for  laundry  starch  seems  encouraging,  the  figures 
showing  that  the  importation  of  the  American  article  has  increased 
fourfold  in  a  twelvemonth.  Prior  to  1901,  no  starch  reached  Malaga 
from  the  United  States. 

"Octroi"  duty — that  unpopular  municipal  tax  levied  on  oil,  etc., 
from  the  province — has  given  American  lard  the  much  desired  oppor- 
tunity of  making  its  merits  felt,  inasmuch  as  imported  lard  is  retailed 
here  at  present  at  less  cost  than  the  best  cookmg  oil;  consequently, 
lard  for  cooking  purposes  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  oil. 

The  decreases  are  easily  explained  and  should  occasion  no  apprehen- 
sion. Wheat,  corn,  and  barley  were  imported  from  the  Unitea  States 
in  large  quantities  in  1901,  owing  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
crop  m  southern  Spain,  because  of  inclement  weather.  Last  year, 
the  opposite  weather  conditions  prevailed  here,  a  good  crop  resulted, 
and  tne  importations  of  these  articles  were  practically  nil. 

The  lack  of  a  direct  steamship  line  between  Malaga  and  the  United 
States,  of  which  much  complaint  has  been  made  in  previous  reports,  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  the  impoilation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  machinery. 

EXPORT  FEATURES. 

Two  new  articles  appear  in  the  export  list — oxide  of  iron  and  earth 
paint;  though  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  was  exported  for  the  first 
time  in  1901. 

The  one  feature  of  the  year's  work  that  stands  out  in  bold  relief  is 
the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  olive-oil  exportation,  as  is  shown  by 
the  output  of  22,166  barrels,  as  against  606  barrels  in  1901. 

The  principal  exporters  inform  me  that  the  olive  crop  of  Italy  is 
again  short,  and  that  the  Italian  demand  for  the  Spanish  product  will 
be  even  greater  than  last  year;  and  as  the  crop  here  is  not  quite  as 
large,  higher  prices  will  prevail. 

The  heavy  exportation  of  figs  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Smyrna 
crop.  A  much  higher  price  was  thus  obtained  for  Malaga  figs;  but  as 
the  Smyrna  crop  is  reported  to  have  assumed  its  normal  proportions, 
local  exporters  do  not  look  for  the  same  rich  harv^est  during  the 
coming  year. 

A  cold  spell  in  February  last  played  havoc  with  Jordan  almonds,  it 
is  said,  reducing  the  crop  by  one-half,  with  the  inevitable  rise  in  prices. 

Failure  of  the  Denia  raisin  crop  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
''good  year"  experienced  by  Malaga  exporters. 

The  statistics  of  the  year  follow: 

1.  Declared  exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  for  1902. 

2.  Declared  exports  from  Malaga  to  Porto  Rico  for  1902. 

3.  Imports  exclusively  from  the  United  States  at  Malaga  for  1902. 

4.  Imports  from  all  countries  during  the  year  1902. 

5.  Exports  from  Malaga  for  the  year  1902. 

D.  K.  Birch,  Consxd. 
Malaga,  January  W^  1903, 
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OOMMEBCIAL  RELATIOKS — AKSTAh  ftEPORTS. 


Tahlk  No.  X—lMri/tred  trptMM  frf/m  Malaga  Co  the  UmUd  SUdafor  ike  ymrs  ISOS  and 

1901. 


\WL 


un. 


Artkk*. 


QoADtitf.        Vsloe.       QnantitT.       VsIiml 


*»""~^ te 

Afff1/'/X  «t//f  »<!« U/Xtt 

Bmridy /J^^?**^ 


160 
65.135 


K 


C^pfCn iMUT^bi., 

Fi«» ffmihi.. 

Ki»h  f  i*r*-*er%'Hl , bcixtt.. 

Kunaituri'  'antiqiu'; caneii.. 

Unpen barrels.. 

Iron  ore Uios.. 

iKrtl,  <ixi4«  rrf IbS^^" 

|jAr«ivl«r,  (i*0*ifut'*i  of 

IjsnumM Ibozoi.. 

I>;<ul piff"-- 

Olive  oil barnrui.. 

Oil  T«N 

Orntttff  iMr*:l tjttl^. , 

I'alm  leiinuiU half  bales.. 

l*H\t\0HT,  r*'A fxiXffH. . 

I'oMK'ifTaimt*'* I  cmMrft. . 

K'iM'Miar)'.  et««'n<*€'  of boxen. . 

Faint  earth bags. . 

RaMns boxes. . 

HafTrrm do 

Wine 


ToUl. 


{ 


I 


$45l.dM.53 


/ 
I 


315 


1,417.«S 


121 

6Ly9 

lOU 

1 

244 

.SI 

i.ue 


7,  SW.  49 

1.%&.7D 
l.l«fluT2 

524.  «7 
26l16 


4.174 

9,1110 
17 

o2 


339.62 
12,173.29 
25. 167.  M 

1,»1.21 

S02.71 


9,670 

9,200 


19,SKr.22 


I 


HUH 

22,166 


*-12  • 
2.»;j 

179  i 
7.274  I 


2.0H.Q2 
491.090.10 

3.2(6.Hh 

H1.2S 

128,351.80 

1,143.97 

6,346.66 


►5 

2.70E2 


211.85 
2,906l93 


606 


200 

6.777 

83,331 

4 


150.96 

183,529.44 

841.46 
9,548.61 


rf78 

2,400 

227 

5,998 

12 

SO 

1,795 

68,968 


I      1,795  1 
t    «8.988i 


16.290.54 

2,03i>.G5 

285.94 

106,726.05 

1,358.60 

4,702.51 

45».Q2 

52.32 

120,604.37 


12,814.37 


fl6S.SM.7S 

234.14 

3,614.38 

3SL62 

1.381.21 
2».86 

2,514.02 

474.799.56 

1.170.23 

21,625.34 

1.644.14 

100.  «4 

62,925.07 

341.46 

mSLTd 
80L89 


2&16 


7.16S.98 
995.98 


2,906.93 

'"'iii.'a 

"458.02 


3.265.76 


1,323.084.27 


714,642.96     624,575.45     16,134.16 


a  Druinx. 
In(>r«'ttM>  In  1902.  9G0H.441.29. 


''Boxes. 


dSmall  bales. 


heclnred  fj-jxjrUfnnn  Malaga  to  Porto  Rico  for  the  yearn  1901  and  190S. 


Articles. 


AnlHced bai^M.. 

Cnnary  setsi do.... 

(Uu^Ntnutit caMw. . 

Chlrk-peaM {£1^8*!! 

(*otton  mxnU ciUHis. . 

(*uminH<'c<l bags.. 

FIfCM mats . . 

«""« {^^:. 

(}rai*0K hftlf  barrels. . 

Jc'W»*lrv boxes. . 

I^a  vender ba^. . 

Ii4>ntllH do 

Olive  oil eases. . 

^^•^'®' {fimalf  barrels!! 

Pears cases. . 

rea<:hi>ii boxes.. 

Pepiier,  re<l do. . . . 

I'ork,  pic'khHl do.... 

Prunes .....do.... 

R^"*"* &:: 

Ranwiff(*f< do.... 

Kiindries do. . . . 

Hwrets do. . . . 

Wine 


Total. 


1902. 


Quan- 
tities. 


Value. 


116 


433 
2,360 


10 

142 


14 

2,008 

1 


469 


2,000 


38 


7:» 

I  if) 

7,488 

10 


84 


9906.81 


26,178.11 


22.38 
128.50 


143.43 

2,834.38 
171.71 


3,705.33 


391.84 


236.57 

""fioo.'is' 

7,325.64 
60.87 


266.08 
154.81 


43,006.41 


1901. 


Quan- 
tities. 


{ 


{ 


120 

20 

27 

110 

2.351 

7 

40 

120 

75 

56 

1,605 


5 

4 

820 

32 

6,100 

50 

2 

13 

1 

475 

10 

6,535 

27 

46 


Value. 

8696. 
73. 
70. 

22,048. 

774. 

216. 

60. 

1,064. 

2,020. 


21 
38 
63 

76 

51 
95 
26 

73 

13 


} 


20. 

22. 

1,977. 

1,246. 

20. 

26. 

79. 

7. 

S24. 

5,270. 

201. 
258. 


41 
24 
21 

40 

17 
24 
34 
84 
85 

07 

20 
39 


36,497.92 


Increase,  .Decreaae. 
1902.  1902. 


•210.60 


4,129.85 


68.24 


814.25 
171.71 


1,728.12 


157.23 

"'i76."i6' 
2,055.67 


266.06 
164.81 


9,92L66 


173.88 
70.63 


774.51 
198.57 


941.30 


20.41 
22.24 


853.66 

20.17 
26.24 

"*7.'84 


150.83 
258.39 


3,413.07 


Total  Incrt^aso,  86,608.49. 


bubope:  spaik. 
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Imports  exdunvdy  from  the  United  States  at  Malaga  for  the  years  1901  and  190S. 


Articles. 


Oil,  paints,  ooloni,  etc kilos. 

Alcohol liters. 

Raw  cotton kilos. 

Starch do.. 

Tar,  pitch,  asphalts,  etc do.. 

Sulphur  and  chemical  products do . . 

Paving  stones,  bricks,  and  cement do. . 

Charcoal %  do . . 

Barley,  com,  etc do. . 

Beer  and  sparkling  wincf liters. 

Leather,  bides,  etc kilos. 

Staves pieces. 

Spices  and  preserves kilos. 

Tin,  oopp«r,add  sine do. . 

Grease do.. 

Iron  and  steel do . . 

Iron  wire do.. 

Lard do.. 

Butter do.. 

Machinery do.. 

Furniture do. . 

Paper  of  all  kinds do. . 

Cheese do. . 

Lumber cubic  meters. 

Woven  goods  of  all  kind» kilos. 

Wheat do.. 

Glass  and  porcelain do. . 

Jute do. . 


1901. 


38,429 


2,097.888 

2,128 

79,687 

201,676 

92,666 

3,089 

896,406 

21,836 

4,218 

2,687,426 

19,826 

4.616 

11,897 

421,366 

21.470 

109,367 

6.280 

109,421 

18,845 

4,250 

497 

2,084 

1.032 

476,847 

6,416 

21,384 


I 


1902. 


29,266 

2,043 

2,828,663 

9.316 

148,672 

476,318 

132,412 


621,883 

7,421 

6,218 

2,311,628 

6,364 

12,926 

34,416 

272,364 

12,817 

241,611 

14,121 

64,080 

1,371 

6,087 

262 

2.090 

1,234 

263 

9,216 

17,036 


Increase 
1902. 


2,043 

730,725 

7,187 

64,086 

273,742 

40,846 


1,000 


8,310 
22,618 


132,244 
8,841 


837 


6 
202 


3.800 


Decrease 
1902. 


9.164 


3,089 

273,572 

14,415 


276,797 
13,461 


149,001 
8,658 


66,341 
12,474 


236 


476.684 
■'"4,848 


Imports  from  all  countries  at  Malaga  during  the  year  190S,  and  totals  for  1901. 


Articles. 

Eng- 
land. 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
Stat<>s. 

Hol- 
land. 

Nor- 
way. 

3 
763 

Den- 
mark. 

Italy. 

Mo- 
rocco. 

Oil,    painU,    colors, 
etc...  metric  tons.. 

Alcohol galls.. 

Raw  cotton,  metric 
tons 

102 
2,070 

4 

1 
4 

128.9 

89 
2,763 

2 

8 

89.8 

278.6 

24.6 
1,342 

0.6 

0.7 
421 

175 
3 

872.5 

61.8 
647 

29 
639 

2,828.6 

9 
456 

2 
321 

1 

2 

Cotton  yam,  metric 
tons 

Starch . . .  .met.  t(»o«, . 

410.8 

67.8 
1 

507 

9 
143.6 

22.8 
7.9 

17 

38.6 
2 

72,3 

Tar,  pitch,  asphalts, 

etc met  tons.. 

Buffar do. . . 

2.6 

Sulphur  and  chemi- 
cal products,  met. 
tons 

1,821.6 
1,108 

411 

9 

422 

49,376 

4 

210.4 

612 

18.4 
39,400 

29.8 

24.6 

123.5 

2,021.3 

4,521.3 

82 

18 

10 

1,628.5 

6 

24.3 

928 
•    62 

5,821 
339 

476.3 

107.9 
1.318.4 

190 

42.6 
2,110.6 

18 
120 

19 

Codfish... met.  tons.. 

Paving  stones. bricks, 
and  cement,  met. 
tons 

672.8 
3 

588 

102.4 

132.4 

102 

1 

16.4 

22 

Cocoa . . .  .met.  tons. . 

Coftee do. . . 

310 

C^al do... 

7,828 

Charcoal do. . . 

2 

423 

13,690 

28.4 
92,315 

16.4 

68.4 

61 

6,721.8 

2,410.8 

12 

3 

6.8 

932 

9.3 

26.6 

5 

62.5 
65,640 

78 

1 

32 

1,636 

2.8 

126,000 

Barley,  com,  chick- 
peas, etc,    metric 
tons 

621.8 

1,960 

6 
2,811,628 

6.1 

18 
84.4 

""272."3 

12.8 

241.6 

14 

64 

1.4 

5 

153.2 

Beer  and  sparkling 
wines frails. . 

6,926 
1 

692 

188 

Leather,    hides, 
etc net  tons.. 

6 
60,000 

12 

1 

139.8 

Staves pieces. . 

Spices  and  preserves, 
metric  tons 

Tin,  copper,  and  zinc, 
metric  tons 

G  rease ..  metric  tons . . 

19.3 

16 

72 

3,010.4 

2.010 

9 

1.9 

112.3 

1,171 

2.8 

19 

9.9 

6 

11 

1,375 

6,310 

41.6 

0.4 

1 

1,320 

10 

3 

2 

82 

2.6 

628 

1,325 

8 

2 

210.3 

21.8 

0.7 

6 

7 

7 

3 

L6 
9 

Guano do. . . 

416.7 

Iron  and  steel . . do. . . 
Iron  wire do. . . 

61 

9 

610.3 
6 

0.3 
2 
6 

0.3 

7.3 

611.3 

LiArd                        do.   - 

o.'s 

Butter do... 

Machinery do. . . 

Puraltnre,  etc.  .do. . . 
Paper  of  all  kinds, 
metric  tons 

2.5 

7 

0.4 

2.7 
69.3 

1 
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COMMEECIAL   RELATIONS — ^AKNUAL  BEP0BT3. 


ImporUifrom  all  cxmntriex  ai  Malaga  during  the  year  1902^  and  ioUdsfor  1901 — Cont'd. 


Articlcfl. 

Eng- 
land. 

• 

France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
States. 

Hol- 
land. 

Nor- 
way. 

Den- 
mark. 

Italy. 

Mo- 
rocoo. 

Checfie  . .  .met.  toiui. . 

ft 
636 

10 

4.7 

212 

8.7 

2 

0.4 

0.33 
2,278 

1 
0.3 

9 
17 

410 
0.8 

Lumber do... 

128 :.- 

1,428 

Woven  goods  of  all 
kinds. . .  met.  tons. . 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Wheat do. . . 

2.8 

OlaM  and  porcelain, 

metric  tons 

Jute. . . .  metric  tons. . 

42 
132 

61 
6 

21 
2 

22 
15.8 

2 

....... 

8 

29 

1 

ImjHyrts  from  all  countries  at  Malaga  during  the  year  190Sj  and  toUdsfor  1901— ConVd. 


Articles. 


Oil,  iMiints,  colors, 
etc. . .  metric  tons. . 

Alcohol galls.. 

Raw  cotton,  metric 
tons 

Cotton  yam,  metric 
tons 

Starch met.  tons . . 

Tar,  pitch,  asphalts, 
etc met.  tons.. 

Sugar do... 

Sulphur  and  chemi- 
cal products,  met. 
tons 

Codfish. .  .met.  tons. . 

Pavingstoncft,  bricks, 
and  cement,  met. 
tons 

Cocoa met.  tons. . 

Coffee do... 

Coel do... 

Charcoal ... do. . . 

Barley,  com,  chick- 
peas, etc.,  metric 
tons 

Beer  and  sparkling 
wines g^lls.. 

Leather,  hides, 
etc met.  tons.. 

Staves pieces. . 

Spices  and  preserves, 
metric  tons 

Tin,  copper,  and  zinc, 
metric  tons 

Grease,  .metrlctons. . 

Guano do. . . 

Iron  and  f-te  ^1.  .do. . . 

Iron  wire do... 

Lard do... 

Butter do... 

Machinery do. . . 

Furniture,  etc .  .do. . 

Paper  of  all  kinds, 
metrlctons 

Cheese met.  tons. 

Lumber do.. 

Woven  goods  of  all 
kinds yards. 

Wheat met.  tons. 

Glass  and  porcelain, 
metric  tons 

Jute. . .  .metric  tons. 


Cuba 

and 

Porto 

Rico. 


211 


77S 


0.7 
0.5 


1.8 
9 


6.9 


Russia. 


0.7 


3,210 


50 


Portu- 
gal. 


0.7 


23 


3.9 


Aus- 
tria. 


New- 
found- 
land. 


1 
5.8 

32.8 
L2 


32 


138.4 


38.9 


1.2 

416.5 

3,282 

5 


1 
'471 


32 


996 


2.9 

9 

16.3 

562 

102.3 

1.4 

1 

1 

39.8 

10 

2 
3 


3.2 


84.6 
0.7 


1,321 


Total. 


1902. 


1901. 


268 
8,529 

2,835.7 

6.4 
967.3 

877.9 
7.8 


4,398.5 
6,024.9 


7,591.9 

13.5 

1,924.9 

67,196.4 

138.6 


1,491.9 

89,767 

288.6 
2,493,343 

101 

213 

318.6 

14,734.6 

18,609 

118.9 

269 

SCI 

5,211.6 

108.7 

95 

427 

8,926 

87.7 
52.6 

229 
182 


251.3 
15,185 

2,111.6 

6 
1,004 

1,233.9 
44.3 


5,719.9 
4,877.3 


6,712 

30. 

2,157.8 

44,725.8 

8n.6 


2,843.3 

101,608 

428.6 
2,843,709 

242.5 

90 

SSL  9 

19,300.6 

8,977.3 

17L5 

161 

496.3 

8,428.5 

126.7 

66 

296.8 

21,915 

115 
809.8 

237.8 
858.6 


Increase. 


16.6 


724] 
1 


1,147.6 


880 


12,472.6 


Decrease. 


122.9 


9,63L8 
**"i07."8 
'**i,'788 


29 
181.31 


6,656 


87 

356 

96.4 


1,826.4 


17 
283 


673 

1,85L4 

11,941 

140 
350,386 

181.6 


18.3 
4,566 


62.6 

"is? 
"is 


12,994 

77.6 
757.8 

8.9 
17L3 


eubope:  sf^in. 
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ExporUfrom  Malaga  to  all  countri&t  for  the  years  190S  and  1901. 


Articlefl. 


Olive  oil metric  tona. 

Olives do. . . 

Brandy galloiui. 

Garlic metric  tons. 

Almonds do . . . 

Canary  seed do. . . 

Aniseed do. . . 

Rice .^ do... 

Filberts do. . . 

Ckxxw  shell.s do. . . 

Orange  peel do . . . 

Walnuts  and  chestnuts do. . . 

Onions do . . . 

Cumin  seed do. . . 

Preserves do. . . 

Chocolate do. . . 

Esparto  grass do. . . 

Dncd  fruits do. . . 

Fresh  fruits do. . . 

Chick-peas do. . . 

Pora^ranates do. . . 

Figs do... 

Boap do... 

Lemons do... 

Minerals do. . . 

Oranges do... 

Palm  leaf,  manufactured do... 

Raisins do. . . 

Red  pepper do... 

Lead do... 

Licorice  root do. . . 

Grapes do. . . 

Wine gallons. 

Cotton  goods metnc  tons. 


Total. 

1902. 

1902. 

1901. 

15,006.5 
184.5 
16,881 
67 
1,275 
72.5 
42 
799 
29.5 
» 
105 
72 
184 
43.5 
26 
26 

202.5 
72 
61.6 
2,980.5 

172 
1,504 
31 
3.865.4 
8.081.4 
1,586.4 

40 
4,487.4 
61.7 
29,822 
18.7 
425 
1,914.5 
37 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

11,772 
79 

3,234.6 

106 

23,020 
41 

6.139 

15.6 

2,107 

832 

87 

35.6 

63.7 

11.7 
127.6 

926.6 

12.6 

16.9 

.7 

2 

6 

99 

22.8 

49 

840.8 

156 

18 

26 

'  38 

11.8 

6.5 

19 

109 

93.5 

817 

244.8 
146.5 

196 

1,831 

i,  iso 

140 



31 

2,168 

663.7 

9.4 

21.6 

6,160 

1.294.8 

6,613 

1,067 

14,644.6 

2,658.8 

1 

39.8 

3,821.9 

665 

84.5 

27.2 

37,303.6 

7,481 

7 

6.7 

799.8 

374 

1,768.9 

143.5 

30.2 

7 

VAIiENCIA. 


The  only  important  industrial  incidents  in  this  consular  district  dur- 
ing the  past  hscal  year  have  been  the  large  increase  in  fresh  fruit 
exports  and  the  almost  universal  labor  strikes.  The  latter  resulted  in 
shortening  the  working  day  by  about  an  hour  and  increasing  wages 
20  per  cent. 


FRUIT   EXPOETS. 


Fruit  exports  show  the  following  comparative  results: 


Description. 


Season 
1901-2. 


Oranges... 

Onions 

Tomatoes . 

Melons 

Sundry 

Total 


Ca9e9.a 

4,488.774 

1,832.382 

190. 481 

237.577 

135,304 


6,384,518 


SeaHon 
1900-1901. 


C5Me».a 

3, 097, 535 

1,049.394 

166,407 

258,867 

184,766 


4,756,968 


"Of  135  pounds  net. 


The  increase  for  1901-2  was  1,627,549  cases.  The  past  fruit  season, 
however,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  disastrous  for  exporti^rs.  With  the 
exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  all  countries  importing  Valencia 
oranges  admit  them  only  under  heavy  tariffs;  and  with  the  increasing 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  Jaffa,  Australia,  etc.,  the  limit  of 
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British  consumption  of  Valencia  oranges  at  paying  rates  has  apparently 
been  reached,  so  that  under  the  heavier  shipments  of  the  past  season 
the  markets  collapsed. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

-Although  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  shortened  and  wages  increased, 
the  economic  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  not  improved,  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  depreciation  of  Spanish  currency  in  international  exchanges. 
Bread,  beef,  milk,  sugar,  vegetables,  and  clothing  have  advanced  fully 
30  per  cent  during  the  past  two  years. 

IMPORTS  FROM   UNITED  STATES. 

With  regard  to  imports,  the  obstacles  to  trade  with  the  United 
States,  referred  to  in  my  previous  annual  reports — lack  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  and  of  direct,  rapid,  and  cheap  transport  service — still  exist. 
Indeed,  so  deficient  and  unreliable  is  the  existing  freight  service  between 
this  port  and  the  United  States  that  an  important  bicycle  consign- 
ment, forwarded  from  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  26th  day  of  May  last,  via 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  has  not  ^et  arrived  here.  Still,  goods 
of  American  manufacture  continue  m  increasing  quantities  to  filter 
through  to  Valencia  by  different  indirect  routes.  Rubber  overshoes, 
ice-cream  freezers,  typewriters,  electric  fans,  sundry  small  hardware 
articles,  ingenious  knickknacks,  and  time-saving  appliances  are  visible 
every wnere.  There  is  also  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  electric 
lamps  and  fittings.  Over  100,000  lamps  were  imjwrted  during  the  year; 
but  although  the  superior  quality  of  the  American  electric  lamp  and 
appliances  is  universally  recognized,  the  higher  cost  of  the  American 
article  and  the  extra  dutv  imposed  upon  it  as  coming  from  a  country 
without  treaty  rates  witn  Spain,  have  hitherto  prevented  3uccessful 
comi)etition  with  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Hungarian  manufacturers. 

WINE   CROP. 

The  wines  in  this  consular  district  have  suffered  jgrcat  damage  from 
black  rot  and  heat  waves,  which  literally  scorched  all  the  grapes 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  deficit  in  the 
wine  crop,  merchants  are  already  soliciting  samples  and  quotations 
from  Italy. 

R.  M.  Bartl£Man,  Consul. 

Valencia,  July  30,  1902. 


Exports  declared  f()T  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1901  and  1902. 

UNITED  STATES. 


Fans 

Fan  ribs 

Onions 

Oranges 

Skins  (goat). 

Saffron 

Shoes  (bath) 
Wine 


Total 


Article. 


1901. 


12,163.61 


8,168.02 

246.79 

98,646.90 

9,496.49 
160.41 
429.96 


1902. 


91,028.62 

281.81 

227.28 

109.90 

156,648.96 

4,871.49 


198.22 


109,196.20     161,766.68 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (-), 
1902. 


—81,189.99 
•h      28LS1 

-  2,985.74 

-  186.89 
+62,001.46 

-  6»126.00 

-  160.41 

-  286.76 
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Exports  declared  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1901  and  1902 — Ck>ntinued. 

PORTO  RICO. 


Article. 


Advertiaemen  U 
Chufas 


Fana 

Furniture 

Garlic 

Leather 

Musical  instrumeuts 

Oil  (peanut) 

Oil  (almond) 

Onions 

Paper  (wrapping) . . . 

Potatoes '. . . 

Preserves 

Pepper (red) 

Rice 

Tiles 

Wine 

Wood  (varnished) . . . 


Total 


1901. 


•4.00 

6.34 

851.79 

78.98 

2,009.06 

198.43 

96.86 

79.41 

860.88 


12,792.98 

1,063.09 

449.13 

600.91 

100,264.20 

197.77 

1,331.03 


120,883.84 


1902. 


f2H1.97 

69.61 

1,784.96 


894.60 
1.969.96 

124.09 
6,685.66 


1,691.66 
64,560.66 


8, 286. 93 
147.17 


73,703.28 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (—), 
1902. 


•4.00 
6.34 
669.82 
19.37 
224.10 
198.43 
96.86 
816.09 
1,109.07 
124.09 
6,107.32 
1,083.09 
449.13 
1,090.64 
-46,708.66 
-  197.77 
+  1,956.90 
+      147.17 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 


PHIUPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Wine 


+•579.00 


CUBA. 


a^674.48 
a  186. 23 
a873.06 
a 203. 07 

-•674.48 

-  186.23 

-  873.06 

-  203.07 

1,496.83 

Pans 

on  (cocoa) 

Seed  (canary) 
Wine......... 

Total... 


a  Quarters  ended  Sept.  80  and  Dec.  31, 1900. 
Movement  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Valencia  during  the  year  1901. 

ENTERED. 


Nationality. 


With  cargo. 


In  ballast  or  transit. 


Vessels. 


British 

RusRlan 

Swedish  or  Norwegian 

Danish 

German 

Dutch 

French 

Italian 

Austro-Hungarlan 

Greek 


Total 


121 

16 

61 

9 

87 


Tons. 


87,278 
9.665 

24,089 
6,862 

22,972 


8 
66 
19 

3 


1.606 
11.426 
26,694 

4,470 


329 


108.811 


CJrew.  , Vessels. 


2,188 
292 
666 
165 
607 


77 
768 
619 

71 


6,328 


233 

33 

107 

7 

66 

36 

46 

16 

2 


684 


Tons. 


208,618 
22,702 
68,779 

3,463 
88,792 
22,142 
48,462 
12,386 

8,098 


413,276 


Crew. 


4,906 
666 

1.647 
102 
995 
668 

1,408 

841 

47 


10,680 


Total. 


Vessels. 


364 
49 

168 
16 
92 
36 
64 
81 
21 
3 


863 


Tons.      Crew. 


290,796 
32,267 
82,818 

9,315 
61,764 
22,142 
49,967 
29,761 
28,727 

4,470 


612,087 


7,094 

966 
2,208 

257 
1,602 

668 
1,486 
1,099 

666 
71 


16,008 


CLEARED. 


British 

Russian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

Danish 

German 

Dutch 

French • 

Italian 

Austro-Hungarian 

Greek 


264 
40 

124 
13 
81 
36 
8 
17 
18 


Total 


'I 


600 


226,419 
26,015 
68,667 

7.447 
64,698 
22,142 

1,606 
12,729 
26,603 


444,010 


6,496 
795 

1,823 
207 

1,419 

668 

77 

363 

490 


11,340 


90 
10 
30 
8 
10 


46 

64 

3 

3 

269 


66,116 
6,692 

14,397 
1.868 
6,302 


48,462 

26,270 

3,284 

4,470 

176,861 


1,599 

184 

887 

50 

164 


1,408 

719 

76 

71 

4.668 


354 
60 

164 
16 
91 
85 
64 
81 
21 
3 

859 


291,636 

7,097 

82,707 

979 

83,064 

2,210 

9,316 

257 

60,896 

1,683 

22,142 

668 

49,967 

1,486 

37, 999 

1,082 

28,787 

666 

4,470 

71 

620,871 


15,996 
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* 
Principal  articles  of  import  and  export  at  Valencia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 ^  190S. 

[Custom-house  returns.] 
IMPORTS. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Lime,  cement,  and  earths  for  building 
and  industrial  purposes: 
.    France 

Italy 

Belgium 

England 

Germany 

Austria 

Coal: 

England 

Italy •. 

Belgium 

Petroleum: 

United  States 

England 

Glass  (common  blown): 

England 

France 

Belgium 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Iron  and  steel,  In  bars  of  all  kinds: 

England 

France 

Germany 

Sweden 

Austria 

Belgium 

8  wi  tzerland 

Iron  (sheet): 

England 

Belgium , 

Germany 

France 

Iron  (screws,  nails,  nuts,  and  similar 
articles): 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

England 

Holland 

Iron  (manufactures  of): 

United  States 

England 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Russia 

Belgium 

Italy 

Holland 

Copper  (wire,  sheets,  and  bronze): 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Tin,  in  Sard,  England 

Copra  and  oleaginous  seeds: 

United  States,  possessions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands 

Englana,  possessions  in  Asia 

Portugal,  possessions  in  Africa  ... 

Fran  ce 

Mozambique 

Singapore 

Zanzibar 

Holland,  possessions  in  India 

Madagascar 

Soda  (caustic)  and  alkalis: 

England 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Holland 

Lime  (chloride),  France 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

4,580.2 

76.2 

909.8 

87 

8.7 

.8 

123,869.8 
80 
10.883 

171.4 
8.1 

2.6 
16 

20.6 
17 
.4 
.3 

24.6 
8.9 

27.7 
191 
121.4 
119 

25.8 

181.5 
193.4 
110 
2 


86.8 
67.6 
16.4 
24.1 
8.2 
1.6 

.4 

21.4 

89.3 

66.7 

10.8 

39 

1.4 

1.2 

2.6 

.8 

24.4 

27.9 

.6 

63.2 


957 
87.9 
49.4 
29.3 
64.9 
1,236.8 

172.5 

140 

156.6 

1,464.4 
565.8 

oo.  o 
292.4 

46.8 
326.9 


Articles  and  countries. 


Sulphate  of  anjnonia,  superphosphates 
and  other  ingredients  of  artil3cial 
manure: 

England 

France 

Germany 

Chile 

Belgium 

Algiers 

Austria 

Denmark 

Jute  (raw): 

Engliui  possessions  in  India 

Mexico 

England 

Belgium 

Germany 

Jute  (spun) : 

Belgrium 

England 

Germany 

Holland 

Staves: 

United  States 

Italy 

France 

Austria 

England 

Wood  (common,  in  planks  and  logs) : 

United  States 

Russia 

Canada 

Austria 

Italy 

Hides  and  skins  (nntanned) : 

England,  posBessions  in  India 

England , 

Germany 

France 

China 

Denmark 

Argentine  Republic 

Algiers 

Tallow: 

France 

Belgium ". 

England 

Germany 

Argentine  Republic 

Austria 

Santo  Domingo 

Australia 

Intestines: 

United  States 

France 

Argentine  Republic 

Germany 

Algiers 

Cod-flsn: 

Norway 

England 

France 

Labrador 

Wheat: 

United  States 

Russia 

Machinery: 

United  States 

France 

England < 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Italy 

Austria 

Cocoa: 

VeQQSuqla ., 


Quantity. 


Tbfu. 

80,147.5 

14,063.7 

3,489.3 

1,463.6 

1,486.1 

392.8 

249.7 

16.1 

2,429.1 

4.3 

78.8 

.5 

.5 

1,196.9 

562.7 

69.8 

4.9 

Pieces. 

3,860,901 

2,180,768 

17,696 

5,028 

7,468 

7,228 

9,969 

12,170 

7,612 

1,074 

Tom. 

406.5 

6.6 

118.2 

7.1 

23.6 

1.8 

58.6 

1.7 

10.9 
11.5 
67 
5.3 
345.8 
58.6 
62.7 
68.9 

8.2 

87.2 

61.9 

201.1 

1.3 

145 
311 
1,308.2 
919.2 

3,342 
10,794.8 

3.7 

134.7 

141.3 

89.1 

8.1 

29.7 

11.8 

7.4 

60.8 
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Principal  articles  of  import  and  exjxrrt  at  Valencia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

i»Oj?— Continued. 

IMPORTS-GoDtlnaed. 


Articles  and  cotmtriefl. 


CkNKMr-Oontlnuecl. 

Colombia 

Guayaquil 

Urofuay 

Ecuador  

Cinnamon: 

Ceylon 


Quantity. 


16.3 
6.4 
25.9  > 
101.8 

41.2 


Articles  and  countries. 


Cinnamon— Continued. 

China 

Colombia 

Pepper: 

Singapore 

Zanzibar 


EXPORTS. 


Quantity. 


Tbfu. 
27.2 
4.7 

35.4 
17.6 


Tiles  and  mosaics: 

Philippine  Islands 

Aigentine  Republic 

Uruguay 

France 

Italy 

Canary  Islands 

Morocco 

German  T 

Enxlana 

Holland 

Algiers 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Algols: 

Holland 

France 

England 

Belgium 

Peanuts  (ground  nuts) : 

France 

Morocco 

Algiers. 

Canary  Islands 

Holland 

England 

Germany 

Itoly 

Belgium 

Rice: 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands 

e ranee 
orocco 

Algiers 

Canary  Islands 

Uruguay 

Cuba 

Germany 

Italy 

England 

Holland 

Argentine  Republic 

Belgium 

Garlic: 

Porto  Rico 

Cuba 

France 

England 

Canary  Islands 

Italy 

Onions: 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands 

England 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Argentine  Republic 

Belgium 

Germany  

France 

Norway 

Pomegranates: 

England 

France 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 


4.6 

1,187.2 

57.5 

53.9 

88.2 

228.3 
70.3 
11.2 
60.9 
30 
38 
15.3 

458 
41 
21 


1 
6 


188.7 
577.1 
256.8 
169.2 

678.3 

29.4 
446.9 

73.3 
475.6 
129.5 

54.1 
283.8 

15.2 

988.3 

15.1 

2,915.8 

27.7 

261.9 

140.1 

30.6 

650.4 

49.5 

55.4 

83.8 

1,436.3 

1.7 

.8 

8 
103.1 
6H.6 
8.1 
1.6 
1.6 

9.2 

2.9 

77, 122. 7 

76.3 

.6 

12 

24.1 

83.4 

.9 

6 

1,446.9 
4.3 


1 1  Potatoes: 

I        Philippine  Islands 

'        England 

France 

Cuba 

Argentine  Republic 

Holland 

Italy 

Raisins: 

France 

England 

Belgium 

Germany 

Argentine  Republic 

Holland 

Italy 

Canary  Islands 

Norway 

Cuba 

Oranges: 

Uuited  States 

England 

France 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Holland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Morocco 

GrapeH: 

England 

Morocco 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Apples,  melons,  pears,  and  other  fresh 
fruits: 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands 

England 

France 

Morocco 

AlgiefH 

Canary  iHlands 

Argentine  Republic 

Denmark 

li         Germany 

Belgium 

Saffron: 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

England 

ITruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

Italy 

Cuba 

Algiers 

Canary  Islands 

Wine: 

United  States 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

England 

Germany 

Italy 


7.2 
372.2 
76.1 
49 

4.4 
26.5 
98.5 

514.9 

1,250.1 

16.7 

64.6 

24.1 

12.2 

88.5 

60.1 

2.3 

1.6 

14.3 
108,319.6 
897.9 
7,986.2 
7,669.7 

213 

5,822.2 

607.1 

1,486.8 

22 

66 

.1 

985.5 

1,686.8 

22.7 


A 

6 

12,296.3 

213.3 

.8 

7.1 

1.3 

26 

15.4 

27.5 

.7 

.1 
.5 
3.2 
4.4 
.6 
.2 
.05 
.4 
.06 
OaUont, 
171 
27,742 
108.014 
2,119.724 
246,027 
74.578 
352,206 


44 
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Principal  articles  of  import  and  export  at  Valencia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

J90£ — Continued. 

EXPORTS— Continued. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Wine— Continued. 

Canary  Islands 

Morocco 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Santo  Domingo 

Brazil 

Holland 

Argentine  Republic 

Uruguay 

Singapore 

Japan 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Venezuela 

Russia 

Norway 

Port  Said 


Quantity. 


QaUona. 

60,479 

1,820 

767,606 

17.385 

2,940 

149,274 

167, 814 

748,942 

618, 113 

18,274 

107,444 

28,452 

83,264 

1,862 

10,089 

9,689 

10,929 


Articles  and  countries. 


Wine— Continued. 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

Fans: 

United  States 

Porto  Rico 

France 

England 

Argentine  Republic 

Belgium 

Italy 

Canary  Islands 

Uruguay 

Cuba , 

Germany .- , 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Algiers , 


Quantity. 


Oattom. 
1,643 
453 
Tbfw. 
.4 
.05 
4 

2.1 
8.2 
.4 
8.4 
.8 
.8 
.4 
1 
.2 
.04 
.05 


REPORT  FROM  CONSUIiAR  AGENCY  AT  DENIA. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  raisins,  and  also  of  some  grapes,  onions, 
etc.     They  were: 


Articles. 


Raisins 


Grapes. 
Onions 


Almonds 


Countries. 


Palm  hats 

Peppers  in  oil 

Oranges !  England 

other  fruits ■  Different  countries. 


United  States . . 

Canada  

England 

The  Baltic 

other  countries 

England 

United  States .-. 

Canada  

England 

United  States.. 

England , 

United  States .. 
do 


Total  value . 


Unit. 


Tons... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fBarrels 
\Cases.. 

Crates . 
do. 

Cases.. 

Boxes  . 
do. 

Bales.. 

Cases.. 
do. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1,212 

2,034 

11,782 

2,965 

6,098 

108,436 

6,228 

162,614 

7,890 

1,186 

1,206 

5,290 

145 

794 

18,654 


192,388.98 
188,060.00 
1,055,880.00 
266,&'i0.00 
548,870.00 

I      102,425.00 

47,970.85 

2,630.00 

965.00 

6,090.69 

30,420.00 
6,288.84 
2,238.21 

27,980.00 

45,570.00 


2,419.057.52 


Imports  depend  on  the  regular  demand  of  industry.     Wood  for  the 
three  sawmills  here  has  been  imported  as  follows: 


From— 


United  States cubic  meters. . 

Italy do 

France do 

Spain kilos. . 


Total. 


Quantity. 


448 

1,866 

1,442 

10,968,244 


Value. 


17,690.00 
9,610.00 
9,818.00 

91,578.00 


118,691.00 


Pulv^erized  sulphur,  guano,  etc.,  come  in  small  quantities  from  Span- 
ish ports,  and  other  articles,  such  as  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  make  up  an 
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average  weekly  supply  of  some  180  tons  from  Barcelona  per  coasting 
steamers. 

Movement  of  resnels  since  Jtdy  i,  1901, 


Belgian 
BritlBh. 
Danish. 
Dutch.. 


Natioaality. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Vwwelfl.  .  Tonnage. 


French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian . 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Total. 


8 


126 


134 


906 


13.281 


Vessels. 


14, 187 


1 

65 

14 

7 

2 

8 

1 

26 

2 

132 

8 


265 


Tonnage. 


546 

50;3«0 

10.085 

3,654 

1,830 

4,333 

1.829 

12,918 

1,056 

57.563 

6,421 


Total. 


Vessels. 


159,615 


1 

66 

14 

7 

2 

8 

9 

25 

2 

258 

8 


309 


Tonnage. 


546 

59.380 

10.085 

3,654 

1,830 

4,333 

2,735 

12,918 

1,066 

70,844 

6, 421 


178,802 


Joseph  Ramos  Moran, 

ConsuLar  Agent. 


Denia,  Jxdy  1, 1902, 


SWEDEK  AND  NORWAY. 

8WEDEX. 

REPORT  FROM  CONSULATE-GENERAL.  AT  STOCKHOLM. 

The  year  has  shown  an  average  yield  in  agfricultural  products 
throughout  southern  and  central  S^/eden.  In  the  north,  however, 
and  in  Lapland  crops  have  been  practicall}^  a  total  failure,  owing  to 
protracted  rains  ana  cold  weather  during  the  brief  summer  season. 
The  people  were  compelled  to  request  Government  aid  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  common  necessities  of  existence.  Grants  were  made  from 
the  royal  treasury  for  this  purpose,  and  subscription  papers  are  now 
in  circulation  for  private  donations  to  the  fund. 

SHIPPING. 


The  total  number  of  ships  entering  the  port  of  Stockholm  from 
abroad  during  the  last  year  was  2,049,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
927,371. 
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TRADE. 


RetuTM  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  into  Sweden  during  the  year  1901. 


IMPORTS. 


Ck>ttoii,  dyed  aDd  ui^dy ed toiu . . 

Brandy  and  splritii: 

In  casks,  from  barley,  etc. .  .rails. . 

In  casks,  from  rice,  arrack.. do 

In  casks,    from  grapes,   cognac, 
gallons 

In  casks,  from  sugar,  rum  ..galls.. 

In  other  vessels do 

Fish,  salted,  dried,  etc.: 

Herrings tons.. 

Cod do.... 

Pork do 

Manure,  all  sorts do.... 

Hides  and  skins do 

Coffee do 

Live  Htock: 

HorHCs head.. 

Cattle do.-.. 

Sheep do 

Pigs do 

Meats tons. . 

Machines,    tools,    and    implements, 

dollars 

Iron: 

Steel,  pig,  and  ballast  iron.. tons.. 

Rails do.... 

Oleomargarine do 

Oils,  mineral do 

Cheese do 


Quantity. 


16,796 

112,860  i 
267,036 

280.808 
5,280 
30,596  , 

40,396  ' 
2,612 

10,216  ! 
125,675 
6,911 

28,636 

1,355 

-  2,566 

90 

925 

1,399 

388,640  ' 

I 

40,288  I 
55,942  : 
1,397  I 
76.610 
362 


Paper,  all  kinds tons. 

Salt,  unrefined aq.ft. 

Butter: 

Natural tons. 

Artificial do... 

Sugar 

Refined,  all  kinds do... 

Unrefined,  all  kinds do. . . 

Molaaaes do... 

Grain,  unground: 

Wheat do... 

Barley do... 

Maize :do... 

Rye do... 

Grain,  ground: 

wheat  meal do... 

Rye  meal do... 

Coals  and  coke sq.  ft. 

Tallow tons. 

Tobacco do. . . 

Wool,  dyed  and  undyed do. . . 

Wine: 

In  barrels,  all  kinds galls. 

In  other  vesselB do... 

Textiles,  all  kinds: 

Silk tons. 

Cotton do. . . 

Wool do... 

Linen do... 


Quantity. 


1,914 
2,819,889 

744 
243 

235 

81& 
17,571 

176,186 

15,129 
49,135 

6,935 

1,224 

130,014,961 

5,497 

4,578 
3,816 

3,825 
125,6!20 

119 

1,478 

1.599 

478 


EXPORTS. 


Brandy  and  spirits galls. . 

Fish: 

Fresh  herrings tons. 

Other  kinds •. . .  .do. . . 

Salted    or    preserved,    dried    or 
smoked  herrings tons. 

Other  kinds do . . . 

Bacon do. . . 

Hides  and  skins do. . . 

Live  stock: 

Horses head. 

Cattle do. . . 

Sheep do. . . 

Pigs do. . . 

Meat tons. 

Machines,    tools,    an4    implements, 

dollars 

Iron: 

Steel,  pig,  and  ballast  iron  ..tons. 

Ingots do. . . 

Blooms do. . . 

Bars do... 

Pieces  of  bars do. . . 

Iron  wire  in  coils do. . . 

Sheets do. . . 

Drawn  vrire do. . . 

Nails do. . . 

Ore: 

Iron ^ do. . . 

Zinc do . . . 


47,828 

9,673 
1,700 

3,960 

72 

1,156 

4,991 

1,130 

8,300 

1,570 

85 

238 

3,290,555 

84,619 

5,924 

18, 195 

142, 100 

3,159 

4,414 

1,563 

932 

2,992 

1,761,007 
41,251 


Cheese,  all  kinds tons. 

Paper do... 

Wood  pulp: 

Chemically  prepared,  dry  .  .do. . . 

Chemically    prepared,    undried, 

tons 

Butter do 

Margarine do 

Grain,  unground: 

Oats do 

Wheat do... 

Barley do 

Rye do 

Grain,  ground: 

Wheat  meal do 

Rye  meal do 

Wood: 

Hewn   or  sawn   logs    or   poles, 

sq.  meters 

Pit  props sq.  meters.. 

Deals  and  battens do 

Boards do. . . . 

Planed  or  Joined  boards  . .  .do 

Matches tons. . 

Textiles: 

Cotton do 

Wool do.... 


1 
57,947 

144.084 

10,865 

18,776 

2 

30,510 
78 
40 
82 

110 
7,384 


974,000 
2,174,500 
1,609,800 

637,700 
17,595 

180 
80 


The  total  imports  were  valued,  according  to  the  latest  official  figures, 
at  505,000,000  kroner  ($135,740,000).  Exports,  358,000,000  kroner 
($95,944,000). 

The  total  income  from  customs,  is  59,400,000  kroner  ($15,919,200). 
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The  merchant  fleet  of  Sweden  comprises: 


Clan. 


Screw  Bteamen 
Sailing  veflselB . 

Total 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

872 
2,040 

298,421 

289,248 

2,912 

687,669 

agriculture:  lumber. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  is  3,434,000  hectares,  or  8,485,- 
414,000  acres. 
The  following  shows  the  crops  for  1901: 

Dcclton. 

Wheat 1,300,000 

Rye 6,017,000 

Barley 3,141,000 

Gate 10,434,000 

The  live  stock  in  Sweden  numbers: 


Dedton. 

Mixed  grains  ( blends) 1, 946, 000 

Peas  and  beans 623, 000 

Potatoes 12,930,000 


Horses 625,000 

Cows 1,677,.000 

Oxen 816,000 


Sheep 1,284,000 

Goats 81,000 

Swine 811,000 


The  forests  of  Sweden  cover  about  one-half  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
country.  It  supplies  about  one-fifth  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  world's 
markets.  The  value  of  the  lumber  exported  annually  is  150,000,000 
kroner  ($39,750,000). 


BUTTER. 


Butter  is  the  principal  export  product  of  agriculture.  The  business 
has  grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years.  For  1901,  it  amounted 
to  20,000,000  kilograms,  or  44,000,000  pounds. 


MINING. 


The  annual  output  of  iron  ore  is  2,610,000  tons.  From  this,  there  is 
manufactured  527,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  300,000  tons  of  steel.  The 
coal  produced  amounts  to  252,000  tons;  lead,  1,424  tons;  copper,  136 
tons;  gold,  88  kilograms,  or  194.10  pounds;  and  silver,  1,927  kilo- 
grams, or  4,359.49  poundis. 


manufactures. 


The  number  of  factories  in  Sweden  is  10,364,  and  the  number  of 
employees  therein  is  257,526.  The  value  of  annual  product  is  esti- 
mated at  950,000,000  kroner  ($251,750,000). 


communication. 


At  present,  Sweden  has  11,000  kilometers  or  6,736  miles  of  railroads, 
of  which  the  State  owns  4,000  kilometers  or  2,449  miles. 

The  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  State  cover  9,000  kilometers  or 
5,611  miles;  telegraph  lines  along  railroads  cover  11,000  kilometers  or 
6,736  miles. 
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The  telephone  apparatus  in  xise  number  90,000.  There  are  2,572 
post-offices,  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  annually 
18  275,000,000. 

Edward  L.  Adams, 

Consul^  General. 
Stockholm,  Ociol>er  28^  1902, 


GOTHKNBirRG. 


I  submit  herewith  a  few  figures  as  to  the  commerce  during  the  six 
months  January-June,  1902. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1901,  the  imports  and 
exports  at  Gothenburg  of  some  of  the  more  important  merchandise 
have  >>een: 


IMPORTS. 


Article. 


Bone  dust tons. 

Bicycles,  fininhed number. 

Butter: 

Natural poundB. 

Artificial do... 

Cheese,  all  kinds do... 

Coal  and  coke bushels. 

Cotton tons. 

Dyestufls,  alizarin,  aniline,  etc pounds. 

EgKs dozen. 

Fisn,  salted,  pickled,  or  smoked: 

Herring pounds. 

Codfish do... 

Fertilizers,  not  specified tons. 

Flour,  etc.: 

Bran pounds. 

Rice  and  rice  meal do. . . 

R^'e  flour do... 

^heat  flour 1 do... 

Grain: 

Barley do... 

Maize do... 

Oats do... 

Padd  y do . . . 

Rye do... 

Wheat do... 

Hides  and  skins do. . . 

Hops do. . . 

Leather: 

Sole  leather do... 

Other  kinds do. . . 

Liquors,  in  barrels: 

Brandy,  at  40  per  cent gallons . 

Arrac,  at  50  per  cent do... 

Rum,  at  60  per  cent do... 

Whisky,  at  50  per  cent do . . . 

Liquors  In  bottles,  etc.,  all  kinds do. . . 

Mach incrr  and  tools,  not  specified dollars. 

Meat,  all  kinds '. pounds. 

Metals,  iron  and  steel: 

Pig  iron tons. 

Pipes  or  tulx's,  cast , do. . . 

Pijjea,  forged ,  rol  1  ed ,  or  dra wn do . . . 

Rails do... 

Sheet  iron,  tinned do. . . 

Structural  iron do... 

Oils: 

Mineral,  refined do... 

Fat.  not  specifi ed,  in  barrel s do . . . 

Oil-seed  cakes do... 

Oleoroanrarine do... 

Paper,  all  kinds do. . . 

Pork  or  bacon do. . . 

Potash ,  caust ic do . . . 

Potatoes do... 

Preserves,  all  kinds do. . . 


1901. 


1902. 


1,163 
1,740 

6.819 

133,643 

36,943 

10,386,067 

4,547 

198,863 

377, 3M 

I 

.  17,627,846 
.'  166.073 
I  8,020 

5, 171, 183 

306.291 

62.G97 

2,199,564 

117 

602,032 

22,046 

4,890,131 

65,463 

7,727,469 

1,063.292 

66,581 

288,803 
181,820 

27,065 

18,465 

258 

22,434 

6,987 

498,948 

176,826 

4,934 
1,671 

486 
5,911 
1,051 

988 

1,992 

2,085 

1.844 

678,127 

481,780 

1,749,231 

315, 106 

20,872 

166,468 


1,299 
1,809 

2,552 

7.220 

32,619 

9,663,586 

4,781 

272,489 

258,743 

20,096.188 

111,751 

13,216 

16,650,581 

640,716 

21,716 

4,385,000 


486,306 
67.514 
8,264,351 
2,381,664 
8,735,766 
1,089,526 
69,192 

183,943 
258,462 

40,066 

23,708 

346 

21,117 

7,711 

609,064 

109,558 

6,479 
1,266 
658 
13,350 
1,601 
1,487 

8,837 

2,010 

1,847 

702,847 

686,141 

988,269 

464,981 

7,680.348 

186,604 
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IMPORTS-Contlniied. 


Article. 


Rubber: 

Raw tons. 

Manofactorers of ,  shoes,  etc do... 

Saltpeter,  Chile do... 

Salt,  common bushels. 

Sewing  machines  and  knitting  machines dollars. 

Heecisi 

Linseed tons. 

Clover  and  other  grass pounds. 

Shoddy  or  artificial  wool do. . . 

Sugar; 

Refined,  all  kinds do... 

Raw do... 

Superphosphate tons. 

Sinip  and  molasses pounds . 

Tallow do . . . 

Thread,  cotton do... 

Tobacco: 

Raw,  leaves  and  stems do. . . 

Manufactured,  cigars  and  cigasettes do.^. 

Wines: 

In  casks  or  barrel  s do . . . 

In  bottles,  etc gallons . 

Wool pounds. 

Woven  fabrics: 

Silk  goods,  all  kinds '.do... 

Cotton  goods do . . . 

Linen  goods do... 

Woolen  goods do... 

Waterproof  carpets do. . . 

Yam: 

Woolen,  all  kinds do. .  . 

Cotton do... 


1901. 

1902. 

36,733 

5,946 

1,830,400 

306,946 

84,150 

118,914 

4,931 

1,901,403 

349,012 

41.086 

3,571 
333,029 
566,309 

4,»a 

344,002 
535,107 

74,165 

154,642 

1,587 

4,694.063 

2,092,723 

114,941 

60,714 

26,839 

2,256 

3,981,080 

2,627,109 

128,645 

515.727 
28,825 

887,046 
83,049 

741,781 

17,476 

2.285,601 

467,994 

12,826 

2,764,188 

26,587 
575,848 
109.354 
387,064 

88,349 

21,858 
806,268 
146,421 
392,842 
190,731 

822,121 
799,826 

978,972 
978,801 

EXPORTS. 


Butter pounds. 

Grain: 

Oats do... 

Other  kinds do. . . 

Hides  and  skins do. . . 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars tons. 

Bar  ends do . . . 

Blooms  and  rough  ban do. . . 

Ingots do. . . 

Nails do. . . 

Pig  iron do. . . 

Plates,  rolled  or  forged do. . . 

Wire  rods,  drawn do. . . 

Matches do. . . 

Paper do. . . 

Woodenwares: 

Planks  and  boards cubic  feet . 

Mine  timber  (pit  props ) do. . . 

Beams  and  ratters do. . . 

Wood  pulp ; tons . 

Zinc  ore do. . . 


9,928,734 

10,a'V>,416 
1,329,495 
1.896,049 

24,188 

730 

5,829 

1,442 

1,279 

17.418 

48 

30 

8,056 

21,569 

4.405,887 
6,775,789 

2,401 
43,224 

9,266 


9,890,722 

11,195,689 

416,352 

1,912,080 

26,632 

247 

8,223 

776 

1,662 

12,964 

65 

50 

6,644 

22,136 

4,965,180 

6,148,062 

1,907 

87,338 

10,700 


As  to  the  import  from  the  United  States,  no  reliable  statistics  can 
be  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Gothenburg  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  $111,873, 
compared  with  the  declared  expoi-ts  during  the  same  period  of  1901. 
This  increase  came  chiefly  from  hides  and  skins,  pig  iron,  wood  pulp, 
wire  rods,  steel  strips,  nail  rods,  matches,  liquors,  cutlery,  and  fish. 


FREE   PORT. 


A  few  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  free  port  at  Gothen- 
burg, but  the  plan  was  not  realized.     The  question   has  now  been 
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broaght  up  again,  and  an  association  of  merchants  has  sent  out  experts 
to  study  the  tree  ports  at  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg,  and  also  mailed 
circulars  to  different  Swedisn  manufacturers  asking  their  views. 

canals:  water  power. 

The  question  of  building  a  modem  canal,  with  large  locks,  from 
Lake  Venern  westward  to  the  sea  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  Plans  and  estimates  have  been  made,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  final  decision  has  not  been  reached.  The  old  locks  and 
canals  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  sealing  vessels. 

The  controversy  between  the  Government  ana  private  persons  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  waterfalls  will  soon  be  settled,  and  may  tend 
to  a  more  general  use  of  water  power. 

PEAT. 

The  first  peat  school  in  Sweden  was  opened  July  1, 1902,  at  Emmal- 
junga,  near  markaryd,  in  the  county  of  Kronoberg.  This  school  gives 
mstruction  in  the  proper  methods  of  searching  for  peat,  of  estimating 
value  of  same  as  fuel,  of  draining  peat  bogs,  of  manufacturing  peat 
fuel,  of  storing  it,  etc.  The  Government  has  granted  the  school  an 
allowance  of  about  $4,800,  to  be  used  during  a  period  of  five  years. 

LIGHT-BUOYS. 

Light-buoys  using  acetylene  gas  have  been  used  in  the  harbor  here 
for  about  a  month.  They  burn  quite  a  long  time  with  each  charge 
and  appear  to  be  satisfactory  in  other  ways. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  import  list  that  the  import  of  breadstuffs, 
with  the  exception  of  rye  flour,  increased  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  and  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  trade  will  not  be  less  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  winter.  The  crop  prospects  here  do  not  seem 
to  be  very^  bright.  The  whole  summer  nas  been  miserably  wet  and 
chilly,  which  has  retarded  the  growth  of  everything.  An  abstract 
from  the  official  crop  report  for  tne  month  of  August  may  be  of  inter- 
est. In  these  reports,  5  means  very  good;  4,  good;  3,  middling;  2, 
poor;  1,  very  poor.  The  figures  were:  Winter  wheat,  3.5;  winter 
rye,  8.8;  barley,3.4;  oats,  3.4;  mixed  grains,  3.5;  legumes,  3.1;  pota- 
toes, 3.3;  sugar  beets,  2.9.  The  conditions  have  nardly  improved 
since  the  above  estimate  was  made. 

EMIGRATION. 

I  have  been  informed  that  15,011  emigrants  left  Sweden  during  the 
six  months  January-June,  1902.  If  this  is  correct,  the  total  emigra- 
tion this  year  will  probably  be  higher  than  during  any  other  twelve 
months  since  1893.  The  emigration  during  the  first  quarter  of  1902 
was  larger  than  during  any  corresponding  period  in  the  last  seven 
years.  TThe  press  has  discussed  this  matter  a  good  deal  and  several 
remedies  have  been  proposed:  That  the  Government  enact  a  homestead 
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law  and  sell  public  lands  on  easy  terms  or  lend  money  to  laborers  who 
desire  to  eet  a  home  of  their  own;  that  the  suffrage  or  right  to  vote 
be  extended;  that  an  emigrant  tax  be  adopted. 

Robert  S.  S.  Bebgh,  Consul. 
Gothenburg,  September  16^  1902, 


NORWAT. 

The  figures  for  import  and  export  in  this  report  are^  as  on  previous 
occasions,  based  on  returns  given  in  the  Norwe^an  official  puolication 
entitled  ^^  Norges  Handel;"  and  as  this  publication  generally  presents 
figures  covering  the  trade  of  the  whole  kingdom,  my  report  is  neces- 
sarily compileain  the  same  manner^  showing  the  trade  of  the  country 
and  not  of  my  consular  district  only.  1  have,  however,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, also  given  figures  for  the  <fistrict  separately. 

The  total  trade  between  Norway  and  all  other  countries,  Sweden 
included,  has  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  been  as  follows: 


Year. 


1897 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Imports. 


r71,275.180 
76, 766, 760 
83,210.060 
83,255,030 
76,969,600 


Export,.  !^««of 


H*).  323, 432 
43,054,060 
42,719,200 
46,349,635 
44,246,800 


imports. 

925,951,748 
32,702,700 
40,490,860 
36,905.895 
32,722,800 


The  large  incomes  derived  from  the  shipping,  and  also  the  incomes 
from  the  tourist  traffic,  serve  as  an  offset  to  the  deficiency  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Of  the  imports  in  1901, 43.7  per  cent  of  the  goods  were  for  purposes 
of  production  and  66.3  per  cent  for  purposes  of  consumption. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  Norges  Bank,  which  was  $9,750,000  in  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  is  $10,600,000  at  the  present  writing,  August  7,  1902. 

IMPORTS. 


A  classified  statement  of  the  values  of  the  entire  imports  into  Nor- 
way in  the  year  1901  is  given  in  the  following  table,  in  which  also  is 
shown  the  value  of  sucn  imports  during  the  previous  year  and  the 
value  of  the  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  for  each  of  the 
years  1900  and  1901 : 


Article. 


Petroleum 

Beef,  all  kinds 

Pork,  all  kinds 

Leatner  and  skins 

Tallow,  lard,  margarin,  etc. 

Butter 

Wheat 

Flour 

Com 

Com  meal 

Rye 

Rye  meal 

Barley 

Barley  groats 

Barley  meal 


Imports  by  years. 
1900.  1901. 


$1,082,800 

828. 468 

1,528,484 

1,863,000 

2,006,600 

96,676 

256, 423 

1,983,360 

626,070 

4,476 

5,002,800 

2,035.765 

3,141,900 

95,000 

120,650 


$1.13S.9(fo 

964,000 

1,617,320 

2,067.800 

2, 125. 430 

117,900 

242,660 

1,962,400 

462,800 

6,  MO 

5,288.650 

1,100.120 

2,265  900 

661280 

83,180 


Direct  imports  from  the 
United  States. 


1900. 


1963.200 

73,960 

888,200 

438.400 

918, 450 

9,420 

11,010 

196,000 

855,560 

1,000 


7,820 
8,010 
1,390 


1901. 


1967,700 

110,700 

895.100 

44^500 

954,000 

23,800 

83,600 

490.400 

270.600 

2,300 
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Article. 


Oats ►.... 

Oat  groats 

Oatmeal 

Malt 

Beans  and  peas 

Cheese 

OVe  stock 

Flax,  hemp,  tow,  and  Jute 

Ck)tton 

Rice,  sago,  ete 

Coffee 

Tea  and  cacao 

Sirup 

Sugar 

Fruits,  green  and  dried 

Wines 

Spices 

Tobaccoes  and  cigars 

Hops 

Vegetables,  ete 

Fish,  all  kinds 

Alconol  and  liquors 

Wool  and  shoddy 

Yams,  threads,  cords,  and  ropes 

Cloth  and  other  manufactures  of  silk 

Cloth  and  other  manufactures  of  wool 

Cloth  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton 

Cloth  and  other  manufactures  of  linen,  hemp,  and 

jute 

Hats,  cape,  sundry  dry  goods,  and  notions 

Boots,  shoes,  and  other  leather  goods 

Oils,  other  tnan  petroleum 

Varnishes  and  tar 

Rubber  and  rubber  goods 

Seeds  uid  plants 

Watehes  and  clocks 

Musical  instruments 

Books,  pictures,  and  stationery 

Woods,  oak,  ash,  ete 

Manufactures  of  wood , 

Hair  and  featJiers 

Soap,  perfumery,  candles,  ete 

Oil  cake  and  simila  r  feed  for  animals 

Paper  and  paper  articles 

Cork,  bark,  and  straw 

Coal  and  coke 

Paints  and  dyestuffs 

Chemicals : 

Cement 

Salt 

Manufactures  of  clay 

Manufactures  of  glass 

Pig  iron 

Steel 

Band,  bolt,  and  rod  iron 

Sheet  and  plate  Iron 

Other  metals 

Tools,  all  kinds 

Iron  pipes,  tubes,  and  beams 

Heavy  iron  castings,  rails,  etc 

Manufactures  of  other  metals 

Steamships 

Sail  ships 

Wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs 

Locomotives  and  tendera 

Locomobiles 

Motors 

Thrashers ^ 

Reapers  and  mowers ! 

Other  farm  machinery 1 

Other  machinery 

Parts  of  machinery 

Other  implements 

Sewinf  and  knitting  machines 

Electnc  apparatus  and  fixtures 

Bicycles  and  bicvcle  parts 

Qoods  not  claasined 

Total 


Imports  by  years. 

Direct  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

190L 

$828,700 

S89,00C 

• 

ao7, 

^, 

200, 
181, 
67, 
684 
627 
622, 
245 

2,506 
235 
866 

2,311 
746 

1,292 
115 
888 
140 
482 
408 
649 
652 

2,015 
562 

2,878 

1,968 

475 

812, 

218 

1,782 

2^ 

368, 

499 

427 

195 

752, 

1,956 

1,202 

178 

40 

835 

781 

221 

9,422 

571 

826 

243 

614 

403 

881 

472 

150 

1,189 

1,146 

695, 

618 

540 

3,798 

1,026 

2,758 

750, 

52, 

236, 

17 

\ 

99 
118, 

1,077, 
440, 
180, 
186, 
405, 
156, 

1,804, 

160 

,673 

900 

600 

,427 

807 

463 

200 

660 

450 

900 

860 

900 

000 

.900 

,200 

,000 

,200 

,500 

,000 

,430 

,400 

,000 

,800 

400 

700 

250 

140 

760 

770 

920 

140 

940 

690 

220 

660 

860 

,720 

,490 

,170 

,000 

,100 

,060 

,020 

,000 

,750 

,105 

,050 

,760 

,600 

,200 

,190 

,880 

,360 

100 

400 

830 

050 

650 

500 

,110 

550 

636 

270 

700 

100 

150 

120 

400 

840 

080 

690 

500 

300 

380 

099 

5 
262 
171 
120 
46 
798 
679 
684 
187 

2,670 
227 
446 

2,232 
726 

1,196 
103 
840 
166 
287 
627 
697 
687 

2,546 
582 

2,808 

1,886 

609 
866 
205 

1,501 
283 
466 
588 
356 
188 
796 

1,651 
916 
140 

.  135 
282 
728 
280 

8,285 
636 
953 
196 
485 
827 
249 
292 
117 
818, 

1,024 
759 
624 
669 

3,883 
835 

1,886, 

693 

103 

41, 

19. 

243, 

4 

92, 
137, 
683, 
841 
85, 
234 

1,117 
108, 
441, 

800 

,100 

,600 

,500 

,200 

700 

,480 

100 

000 

700 

700 

,900 

800 

,500 

500 

,000 

,600 

,300 

,800 

,300 

,100 

,700 

,480 

,900 

,600 

,000 

,700 

700 

,400 

400 

,500 

,000 

900 

600 

,400 

800 

,700 

100 

100 

,300 

700 

,600 

,200 

,400 

,000 

,200 

,200 

,900 

,600 

,300 

,200 

,100 

400 

000 

600 

900 

400 

000 

900 

000 

000 

800 

500 

000 

900 

200 

000 

100 

100 

200 

400 

900 

600 

800 

600 

870 

$26,540 
2,510 

$29,800 

1,300 

700 

410 
10 

2Q0 

25,100 

44,200 

8,520 

1,600 

30,080 
4,230 

15,175 
8,300 

46,900 

4,600 

28,800 

900 

164,160 

151.000 

105 

1,000 

1,440 

184 
410 
1,667 
2,770 
3,710 
5,900 

11,705 
8,484 
1,072 
4,475 

82,540 
6,780 
3,100 

800 

82,600 

1,500 

20,600 

1,900 
400 

6,800 
52,700 
22,400 

8,200 

1,275 
840 

8,200 

17,400 
130 

* 

4,640 

7,000 
15,710 

1,380 
23,970 

2,895 
'299,925 

2,430 

1,000 

1.900 

4.600 

4.000 

17,800 

200 

890,900 

600 

23,000 

9,728 

4,300 

69,060 
22,000 
57,660 
10,800 
81,000 
53 

44,900 

13,500 

41,700 

5,000 

700 

15,850 
278,687 

17,700 
121.470 

83,255, 

080 

76,969, 

600 

4.575,620 

4,860,900 
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UNITED   STATES   TRADE. 


The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Norway  during  the 
last  five  years  have  been: 


1900 H  575, 620 

1901 4,860,900 


1897 $3,240,200 

1898 3,836,700 

1899 6, 172, 000 

The  indirect  import  of  American  goods  into  the  country,  via  England, 
Germany,  and  Denmark,  through  foreign  jobbers,  may  be  estimated 
at  over  ^,000,000  for  the  year  1901,  and  consists  principally  of  the 
same  kind  of  goods  as  the  direct  impoi-ts  from  the  United  States.  The 
direct  importation  of  American  gooas  is  gradually  increasing.  Among 
the  imports  for  1899  was  an  item  of  rve  to  the  amount  of  $808,000, 
which  swells  the  figures  for  that  year.  Since  that  time,  no  rye  has  been 
bought  from  America.  In  the  common  lines' of  goods,  increases  are 
generally  to  be  observed,  and  new  lines  are  constantly  being  tried. 

The  direct  imports  from  America  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902 
have  been  large.  The  Copenhagen  steamers,  running  in  regular  route 
between  New  York,  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen,  carry,  as  a  rule, 
heavy  cargoes  every  week.     Reliable  figures  are  not  as  yet  obtainable. 

If  an  American  salesman  would  appear  occasionally,  it  would  cer- 
tainly help  our  trade.  American  chemicals  and  drugs,  fancy  groceries, 
dry  goods,  notions,  electrical  goods,  and  several  other  articles  should 
be  better  introduced.  German  and  British  salesmen  visit  the  country 
regularly,  but  an  American  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen. 

The  tax  on  commercial  travelers  remains  the  same  as  formerly,  100 
kroner  ($26.80)  per  thirty  days. 

The  declared  exports  from  Norw^ay  to  the  United  States  for  1901  and 
the  first  six  months  of  1902  have  been: 


Articles. 


Wood  pulp 

Salted  mackerel 

Hides 

Cod-liver  oil  ... . 

Oxalic  acid 

Books 

other  goods 

Total 


t279,119 
68,996 
52,852 
88,725 
34,671 
19,580 
36,215 


515,106 


First  six 

months  of 

1902. 


9278,475 

16,200 

12,700 

8,821 

4,398 

9,473 

42,768 


872,825 


ORIGIN   OF  IMPORTS. 


Norwaj''  conducts  the  bulk  of  its  trade  with  two  countries,  namely, 
Gei-many  and  Great  Britain.  Its  trade  with  these  countries  in  1901 
was  as  follows: 


Description. 


Imports 
Exports 


Germany. 


$20,767,800 
5,107,600 


Great  Brit- 
ain. 


921,197,800 
17,974,600 


The  principal  Norwegian  imports  in  1901  came  from  the  following 

countries: 
From  Germany,  goods  amounting  to  120,770,000,  consisting  princi- 
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pally  of  woolens  and  other  dry  goods,  notions,  groceries,  spices,  grains, 
iruits,  tobaccos,  oils,  electrical  goods,  tools,  machinery,  and  wines. 

From  Great  Britain,  goods  amounting  to  $21,200,000,  consisting 
principally  of  coal,  hardware,  machinery,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
provisions,  paints,  oils,  and  ships. 

From  Russia,  goods  amounting  to  $6,600,000,  consisting  principally 
of  grain  (mostly  rye),  seeds,  woods,  hemp,  and  petroleum. 

From  Sweden,  goods  amounting  to  $6,600,000,  consisting  of  woods, 
live  cattle,  iron,  tools  and  machinery,  provisions,  paper,  and  a  variety 
of  other  goods. 

From  Denmark  came  grain,  beef,  and  pork,  tallow,  and  margarin, 
woolens,  books,  etc.,  valued  at  $5,000,000. 

From  the  Netherlands  came  coffee,  cheese,  liquors,  oils,  paints, 
tallow,  and  margarin,  etc.,  of  a  value  of  $3,500,000. 

From  Belgium  came  iron  goods,  machinery,  hardware,  grain,  coffee, 
seeds,  cotton,  etc.,  of  the  value  of -$3,500,000. 

From  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  come,  principally,  brandies,  wines, 
fruits,  vegetables,  spices,  oils,  sulphur,  and  salt. 

Some  trade  is  also  conducted  with  other  European  countries,  and 
with  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Asiatic  countries,  Australia, 
and  Africa. 

EXPORTS. 

The  Norwegian  exports  in  1901  are  classified  in  the  following  state- 
ment, the  principal  markets  being  also  shown: 


Classificatioii. 


Lumber 

Wood  pulp . 
Matches 


Turned  woods 

Fishery  products. 


Paper,  all  kinds. 
Condensed  milk 
Butter 


Margarin , 

Hides  and  furs. 


Ores. 


Copper. 


Cut  stone  and  marble. 
Canned  goods 


Ships 

Bran  and  shorts 

Nails  and  horseshoe  nails. . 

M  achines 

Ice 

Hooks 

Calcium  carbid 

Other  goods,  not  classified. 


Total. 


Value. 


99,538,700 

6,073,100 

228,200 

59,200 
13,469,100 

2,646,500 

1,404,300 

692,000 

271,700 

760,000 

595,800 

387,200 

583,400 
566,000 

523,400 
452,400 
486,000 
261,600 
214,000 
213,000 
139,000 
4,737,200 


44,246,800 


Principal  markets. 


Qreat  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  France. 

Qreat  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Spain. 

Qreat  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Great  Britain. 

Spain,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Do. 
Do. 

Denmark  and  Qreat  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. 

Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  RuasiA. 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Sweden. 

Great  Britain  and  (Germany. 

Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Germany. 

Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 

Germany. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany 

Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Great  Britain  and  France. 

Denmark  and  America. 

Germany  and  Denmark. 


Among  the  exports,  not  classified,  are:  Oxalic  acid,  feldspar,  cotton 
goods,  brick,  glassware,  telephone  apparatus,  iodine,  kelp,  leather 
belting,  and  live  animals. 
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TRADE   OF  NORWEGIAN   CITIES. 

The  total  trade  of  Norway  for  the  year  1901,  as  before  stated,  was — 


Import $76,969,600 

Export 44,246,800 

Of  this  trade,  the  three  principal  cities,  Christiania,  Bergen,  and 
Trondhjein,  had  their  respective  shares  as  follows: 


City. 


Christiania. 

Beigen 

Trondhjem 


Import 


$86,662,000 

13,265,000 

7,001,600 


Export. 


17.837,900 
6.726,000 
1,877,000 


Other  towns  of  importance  are  Stavanger,  Drammen,  Fredrikshald, 
Skien,  Moss,  and  Christiansand.  About  one-half  of  the  import  trade 
of  the  whole  country  passes  through  Christiania,  whose  merchants 
make  good  use  of  its  splendid  communications  by  sea  and  land.  Of 
the  American  imports  into  the  country,  more  than  four-fifths  are  han- 
dled by  Christiana  importers. 

TARIFF. 

No  important  tariff  changes  have  been  made  in  the  customs  rates.  It 
may  te  mentioned  that  milliners'  feather  goods,  formerly  paying  $4 
per  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.),  now  pay  $6.70  per  Kilogram,  and  plated  wire 

foods,  formerly  paying   $0.13   per   kilogram,  now   pay   $0.67  per 
ilogram. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Government  for  customs  on  goods  imported 
in  1901  was  $9,408,500,  of  which  there  was  collected  at  the  Chris- 
tiania custom-house  $6,389,700. 

TRADSl  IN  1902. 

Trade  statistics  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  1902,  are  as 
yet  published  in  round  figures  only,  and  without  specification.  The 
figures  are: 

Import 135,100,000 

Export 19,  778, 000 

The  same  classes  of  goods  given  in  the  statement  ^or  1901  predomi- 
nate. The  import  of  tobaccos,  wire  rope  and  wire  fencing,  sirups, 
and  many  other  articles,  direct  from  America,  has  of  late  been  unusu- 
ally large. 

FINANCES. 

The  public  debt  of  Norway  was  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1901, 
$61,301,000,  and  the  municipal  debts  about  $21,440,000.  The  receipts 
of  the- public  treasury  for  the  year  were: 


Customs 19,648,000 

Liquor  revenues 1 ,  428, 000 

Malt  revenues: 1, 072,  000 

Stamp  revenues 536, 000 


Direct  taxes $1,447,000 

Inheritance  and  other  fees  . .        241, 000 


Total 14,372,000 
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The  total  earnings  of  the  nation  for  1901  are  estimated  at  |123,000,(X)0. 

The  indebtedness  of  banks  is  large.  Deposits  in  savings  banks  are 
$86,000,000,  and  the  number  of  depositors  695,524.  The  municipal 
taxes  in  1901  were  $7,500,000.  Taxes  are  very  heavy  in  some  com- 
munities.    The  income  taxation  system  is  in  use. 

The  amount  of  money  sent  from  America  to  relatives  in  Norway  is 
assuming  larger  proportions  every  year.  The  value  sent  by  postal 
money  orders  alone  was  $637,000  in  1901.  It  would  appear  reasonable 
to  believe  that  at  least  as  much  is  sent  through  banks,  but  of  this  no 
report  is  to  be  had. 

The  tourist  traffic  has  been  rather  light  in  the  past  season,  on  account 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

AGRICULTURE. 

According  to  the  reports  of  a  commission  recently  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmers  of  tne  country, 
the  net  incomes  of  the  agriculturists  amount  to  about  $21,000,000  per 
annum,  deducting  all  expenditures,  even  interest  on  farm  loans,  while 
the  gross  incomes  are  placed  at  "$62,000,000.  The  country  is  best 
suited  for  stock  raising.  Dairies  are  numerous.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  and  tame  reindeer  are  the  principal  domestic  animals. 

Rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  the  common  vegetables  are  in  most 
places  successfully  raised  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Considerable  fruit,  tobacco,  and  honey  are  also  produced. 

The  present  season  has  been  the  worst  for  the  farmers  in  many 
years,  and  the  country  will  have  to  import  unusuallv  large  quantities 
of  breadstuffs  and  provisions.  The  Government  will  have  to  provide 
seed  grain  for  next  season  in  many  tracts. 

The  number  of  people  depending  on  agriculture  is  838,000,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  2,000,000;  a  large  proportion  look  to  the  fisheries 
and  the  lumber  trafiSc  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

FISHERIES. 

In  the  fisheries  are  engaged  some  100,000  people,  most  of  them  being 
also  possessors  of  small  farms.  The  winter  cod  fisheries,  along  the  coast 
from  Trondhjem  to  the  Russian  border,  and  in  the  Lofoten  Islands, 
are  of  most  importance.  Then  come  other  coast  fisheries,  for  herring, 
mackerel,  sprat,  lobster,  halibut,  flounders,  salmon,  etc.  The  bank 
fisheries  are  receiving  increased  attention  every  year,  and  they  gener- 
ally give  good  returns.  The  fishermen  from  the  Romsdal  district, 
around  Aalesund,  are  largely  interested  in  the  bank  fisheries.  The 
cateh  consists  of  halibut,  hng,  and  other  deep-water  fish. 

The  whale,  seal,  and  walrus  fisheries  in  Arctic  waters  are  also  well 
attended  and  give  fair  returns. 

The  Government  expends  considerable  money  on  deep-water  sound- 
ings, in  the  near  portions  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  new  fishing  banks.  A  small  fund  has  also  been  set 
aside,  out  of  which  loans  are  furnished  to  a  limited  number  of  fisher- 
men, to  enable  them  to  purchase  suitable  steamboats  for  use  in  the 
bank  fisheries. 

The  total  export  of  fishery  products  from  the  country  in  1901  was 
$13,500,000. 
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The  people  in  northern  Norway,  who  depend  lareely  on  the  coast 
fisheries  for  a  living,  are  petitioning  the  Storthing  (Congress)  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  Killing  of  whales  in  cill  Norweg'ian 
waters.  They  claim  that  long  experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is 
the  whales  in  pursuit  of  herring  that  drive  the  latter  and  other  fish 
from  the  deep  sea  nearer  to  land,  where  the  fishermen  are  able  to  make 
their  catch,  and  that  the  wholesale  killing  of  whales  deprives  them  of 
their  means  of  making  a  living. 

Against  this,  the  people  interested  in  the  whale  fisheries  advance  the 
argument  that  whales  are  migratory  animals,  and  that  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  law  by  the  Norwegian  Government  would  in  a  small 
degree  only  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whales. 

SHIPPING. 

The  shipping  trade  continues  to  be  a  favored  vocation  and  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  the  Norwegian  people.  Their  ships  are  engaged  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

People  who  are  well  posted  claim,  however,  that  the  world's  tonnage 
is  becoming  too  laree  for  the  demand.  Freights  have  ruled  rather  low 
of  late  years,  and  tne  profits  have  been  uncertain. 

As  in  previous  years,  there  was  also  in  1901  a  decrease  in  the 
country's  tonnage  in  sailing  ships  and  an  increase  in  the.  tonnage  in 
steamships. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  Norwegian  merchant 
marine  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century: 


Year. 


Sailing  ships. 


Number. 


1876 

1885 

1896 t 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


7,696 
7,164 
6,365 
6,881 
6,698 
6,642 
6,618 


Tonnage. 


1,349,248 
1,448.912 
1,283,913 
1,120,808 
1,062,687 
1,002,875 
942,400 


Steamships. 


Number.  |  Tonnage. 


218 
610 
915 
1,068 
1,128 
1,171 
1,218 


46,966 
114,106 
821,062 
4S7  670 
482,247 
606,448 
624,600 


The  total  tonnage  for  1901  was  1,467,000.  The  valuation  placed  on 
the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900  was  as 
follows: 

1,171  steamHhipfl $34,218,000 

5,642  sail  ships 17,819,000 

Total 52,087,000 

The  ships  engaged  in  foreign  waters  in  the  year  1900  were: 

Tonnage. 

703  steamers 470,713 

2,628  sail  ships 949,097 

The  gross  earnings  of  these  ships  were  some  $38,500,000  for  the  year. 

There  were  wrecked  during  1900  23  steamers,  of  12,963  tons  bur- 
den, and  135  sail  ships,  of  57,650  tons  burden. 

The  shipping  of  the  country  gives  employment  to  about  50,000 
seamen, 
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MINING. 

The  common  minerals  of  the  country  are  pyrites,  copper,  silver,  and 
iron  ores.  The  total  valui^tion  of  all  mineral  products  was  placed  at 
$1,715,000  for  the  year  1899.  Some  2,600  people  were  engaged.  The 
mining  industry  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  iron  and  copper  regions  in  northern 
Norway  are  being  developed,  and  promise  to  prove  good  investments. 

The  copper  mines  in  Sulitjelma,  Salten,  have  now  been  worked  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  always  given  very  good  returns.  The  iron 
mines  in  Gillivari  and  neighboring  places,  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
have  been  worked  some  three  years,  but  none  of  the  stored  ore  has 
been  shipped,  nor  will  it  be  till  next  season,  when  the  railroad  connect- 
ing the  nunes  with  the  ocean  at  the  port  of  Narvik,  in  Ofoten,  will  be 
opened.  It  is  claimed  that  the  annual  export  of  ore  from  these  mines 
alone  will  reach  1,000,000  tons.  The  principal  markets  will  be  Germany 
and  England. 

The  iron  mines  in  the  Dunderlandsdal  are  now  being  opened  bv  an 
English  S3mdicate — the  "Dunderlandlron  Ore  Company,  Limited" — 
with  $10,000,000  capital,  in  which  considerable  American  money  is  also 
invested.  American  engineers  are  now  building  the  railroad,  18  miles 
long,  which  is  to  connect  the  mines  with  the  sea,  at  Mo  in  Ranen.  The 
territory  i^  very  mountainous  and  broken.  The  ore  from  the  mines  is 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  new  Edison  system,  bv  electro-magnetism, 
It  is  claimed  that  the  region  which  the  company  leases  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  holds  75,000,000  to  80,000,000  tons  of  available 
ore,  and  that  about  750,000  tons  of  ore  will  be  shipped  annuall}'^  when 
the  works  shall  have  been  completed. 

New  iron  fields  have  been  discovered  this  summer  in  the  district 
around  the  Varanger  Bay,  in  the  extreme  north.  From  examinations 
made,  the  ore  appears  plentifully  over  a  large  territory,  and  holds 
enough  iron  to  be  remunerative.  The  access  to  the  sea  is  better  than 
in  any  of  the  places  formerly  mentioned. 

The  old  silver  mine  at  Kongsberg  and  the  copper  mine  at  Keraas, 
which  are  owned  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  give  fair  returns. 
The  Kongsberg  mine  has  given  unusually  good  returns  of  late,  but 
the  price  of  silver  is  so  low  fliat  it  requires  at  least  three  times  as  much 
silver  to  pay  a  man^s  wages  now  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago. 

Amon^  other  metals  and  minerals  found  in  Norway  are  zinc,  feld- 
spar, rutile,  and  apatite.  Gold  appears  in  Finmarken,  in  the  Tana 
Kiver  district,  but  so  far  not  in  paying  quantities.  Emeralds  appear 
around  Kongsberg.  Some  pearls  are  found  in  the  river  mussel  shells 
in  the  J&deren  district.     Coal  appears  on  the  And0  in  Lofoten. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  lumber  industry  is  of  greater  monetary  importance  to  the 
country  than  an}r  other.  It  gives  employment  to  some  35,000  people, 
including  men  in  the  pineries.  Tne  exports  amounted  to  about 
$16,000,000  in  the  year  1901,  not  including  paper. 

In  Norway  there  are  still  found  large  tracts  covered  with  pine  for- 
est, but  the  woods  easiest  of  access  are  becoming  exhausted.  The 
wood-pulp  and  paper  mills  demand  increased  quantities  of  wood  every 
year. 
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The  total  number  of  industrial  plants  in  the  country  had  increased 
from  3,074  in  1899  to  3,173  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900.  Many  of 
them  are  very  small  concerns.  The  power  employed  equaled  199,388 
horsepower,  of  which  146,516  was  water  and  47,796  steam.  Water- 
power  is  steadily  replacing  steam  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The 
number  of  people  employed  in  industrial  plants  of  all  kinds  is  79,457, 
of  whom  58,166  are  adult  men,  12,465  aault  women,  and  the  balance 
young  people  of  both  sexes  under  18  vears;  only  600  are  under  14 
years.  The  most  important  industrial  plants  in  the  country  are  woolen 
and  cotton  mills;  machine  shops;  wcK>d-pulp,  paper,  and  saw  ipills; 
shipyards;  glass  and  porcelain  works;  chemical  laboratories;  oil  refin- 
eries; match  factories,  and  canneries. 

EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  Norway  h&s  of  late  assumed  such  dimensions  that 
it  is  causing  considerable  vexation  to  the  authorities. 

During  tne  period  from  1881  till  1893,  the  yearly  emigration  from 
Norway  averaged  21,500  people;  from  1894  till  1899  it  averaged  only 
6,600,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  large  increase. 

The  emigration  in  1900  was  16,530;  in  1901  it  was  14,326,  and  in 
1902  it  will  in  all  probability  fall  but  little  short  of  25,000.  Nearly 
all  of  these  people  go  to  the  Uniteck  States.  Remembering  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  is  only  a  little  over  2,000, (KK)  people, 
these  figures  are  well  calculated  to  create  apprehension. 

Henry  Bordewich, 

Consul-  General. 
ChrIstiania,  October  10^  1902. 


SVPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

Official  statistics  for  the  year  1901  show  that  Norway  during  that 
period  imported  directly  from  the  United  States  goods  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $5,000,000,  as  against  about  $4,500,000  in  1900.  The  indi- 
rect importations  through  Germany  ana  England  are  estimated  at 
$4,000,000,  which  would  make  the  total  import  of  American  goods  to 
the  country  about  $9,000,000  for  the*  year.  The  direct  imports  con- 
sisted of — 

Petroleum $967,700  ,  Tobaccos $151,000 

Tallow,  lard,  and  margarin 964, 000  ,  Woods 52, 700 

Leather  and  skins 445,600  |  Railroad  rails 330,900 


Other  goods 598, 700 

Total 4,850,900 


Pork  and  beef 505, 800 

Flour 490,400 

Com 270,600 

Wheat 83,600 

The  goods  not  classified  embrace  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  machin- 
ery of  different  kinds,  bicycles,  tools,  paper,  rubber  goods,  sirup, 
fruits,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  The  indirect  miportations  consist  of  the 
same  articles  as  those  in  the  direct  tmde,  and  are  bought  by  Norwegian 
importers  from  German  and  English  jobbers. 

The  total  trade  of  Norway  for  1901  was:  Exports,  $44,246,800; 
imports,  $76,969,600.  Of  the  expjorts,  goods  to  the  value  of  $615,108 
went  directly  to  America;  of  the  imports,  43.7  per  cent  was  for  pur- 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 45 
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poses  of  production,  principally  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  66.8 
per  cent  lor  consumption. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  average  $39,000,000 
per  annum. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Norway  for  the  year  1902 
has  been  quite  livelj'^  and  will  show  increases  both  as  regards  export 
and  import.  The  export  of  wood  pulp  and  fishery  products  from  Nov- 
way  to  America  is  increasing,  and  the  first  named  article  shows  larger 
figures  than  ever  before. 

Hard  times  continue  in  this  country.  The  year  1902  has  been  a  very 
poor  one  for  the  farmers,  and  the  importations  of  breadstuffs  will  neces- 
sarily be  larger  than  customary.  Money  is  scarce.  One  of  the  larger 
Christiania  banks,  "Den  norske  Industriog  Vexelbank,"  which  began 
business  in  1897  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  kroner  ($804,000),  which  was 
later  increased  to  6,000,000,  was  compelled  to  stop  payments  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  The  bank  had  invested  too  much  of  its  money  in  unprofit- 
able Christiania  property  during  the  boom  period  in  1897  and  1898. 
This  failure  is  likely  to  embarrass  many  of  the  merchants,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  some  of  the  importer  of  American  goods  will  be 
among  the  number. 

Our  trade  with  the  country  is  steadily  increasing  and  American 
goods  are  well  received.  American  salesmen  with  samples  in  different 
Fines  of  manufacture  should  visi^  the  country  occasionsuly,  and  a  little 
judicious  advertising  in  the  local  press  would  also,  in  mv  opinion, 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  advancement  of  our  trade.  When 
credit  is  asked,  the  financial  standing  of  the  firm  should  be  scrutinized 
before  an  account  is  opened,  and  in  all  transactions  the  terms  and  other 
conditions  of  sale  should  be  thoroughly  explained  and  understood  by 
both  parties. 

Henry  Bordewioh, 

Consul'  General. 

Christiania,  November  ^5,  1902. 


BEBGEN. 

FISHERIES. 


Herring. — The  quantitv  of  herring  caught  in  the  year  1901  was  less 
than  in  1900  and  much  below  the  average.  The  prices  prevailing  were, 
however,  high. 

The  fat-herring  fisheries  in  1901  must  also  be  considered  a  failure, 
and  the  total  catch  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to 
185,000  barrels  against  285,000  barrels  in  1900.  Of  these,  15,500 
barrels  were  caught  in  TromsO,  92,000  in  Nordlands,  and  54,000  in 
TrOndelagen. 

The  seining  was  comparatively  insignificant.  The  best  herring  was 
taken  with  drift  nets  on  the  coast  and  in  the  fiords.  The  fisheries  were 
especially  poor  during  September. 

The  winter  herring  fisheries  were  carried  on  mostly  through  drifting 
in  the  open  sea.  More  than  half  was  caught  outside  Christiansano. 
During  tne  winter,  there  were  caught  in  all  9,625  m&l  (14,437.6  bar- 
rels), at  an  average  price  of  22.61  kroner  ($6,06)  per  barrel,  against 
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13,000  m&l  (19,500  barrels),  at  an  average  price  of  13.27  kroner  (13.56) 
per  barrel  in  1900-1901. 

Outside  Stat-Titrau,  there  were  taken  in  the  winter  of  1901-2,  95,000 
mil  (142,500  barrels),  valued  at  19.36  kroner  ($5.19)  per  barrel.  In 
the  winter  of  1900-1901,  125,000  m&l  (187,500  barrels)  were  taken; 
price,  13.51  kroner  ($3.62)  per  barrel. 

A  statistical  statement  of  the  herring  fisheries  on  the  south  coast  of 
Norway  (Christiansand)  shows  the  following  figures: 


Places. 


Lognc 

Flckkcro... 

Luiide 

Randcwund 
Howaag  ... 


Total. 


Boata. 


Fisher- 
men. 


Earnings. 


Highest  rate. 


3 

12 

21 

86 

2 

8 

15 

59 

2 

8 

Kroner. 

1,200 
400 

1,800 
600 
850 


43 


173 


Dollars. 
321.60 
107.20 
482.40 
160.80 
98.80 


Lowest  rate. 


Kroner. 
1,800 
4,650 
2,000 
8,300 
2,700 


Dollars. 
482.40 

1,246.20 
536.00 
884.40 
723.60 


Aggregate  value. 


Kroner. 

4,700 
48,200 

3.800 
29,150 

8,060 


88,900 


Dollars. 

1,259.60 

12,917.60 

1,018.40 

7,812.20 

817.40 


23,826.20 


Places. 


Logne 

Flekkero... 

Liinde 

Rnndosund 
Howaag  ... 

Total. 


Average  earnings. 


Per  boat. 


Per  man. 


Kroner. 
1,566 
2,296 
1,900 
1,943 
1.625 


2,067 


Dollars. 
419.69 
605.06 
509.20 
520.72 
480.70 


558.96 


Kroner. 
392 
560 
•175 
494 
381 


Dollars. 

la^oe 

150.06 
127.30 
132.39 
102.11 


613 


137.48 


At  present,  experimental  fisheries  are  carried  on  along  the  coast  in 
all  herring  districts.  In  many  places,  drifting  boats  are  out  at  sea  or 
in  the  fjords,  in  order  to  force  the  herrings  to  go  toward  land.  In 
others,  nets  and  seines  are  placed  in  the  bays  to  lock  them  in,  and  the 
buyers'  vessels  run  between  the  fishing  places  in  the  districts  to  pro- 
cure salt  and  barrels  as  soon  as  the  gatch  nas  l)een  made. 

The  most  important  catch  some  time  ago  was  that  of  the  Leksviken 
district,  amounting  to  1,J:16  nvkl  (2,124  barrels).  The  total  catch  at 
this  place  should  at  present  be  3,646  iiuil  (5,469  baiTels).  The  catch 
of  bristling  and  small  herring  was  good  on  the  western  coast  and  in 
several  places  in  the  north. 

MackereL — The  summer  mackerel  fisheries  have  been  improving  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  were  excellent  in  1900.  In  1901  there  was 
less  mackerel,  but  the  rates  were  higher  and  the  pecuniary  result  was 
good  for  the  fishermen. 

The  autumn  mackerel  fisheries  gave  a  larger  output  in  quantity  than 
any  preceding  3'ear.  Twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  packed  barrels 
were  caught  in  the  North  Sea,  of  which  16,000  were  split.  Twenty-five 
thousand  packed  barrels  were  caught  with  seines  along  the  coast. 
During  the  3'ear  1901,  24,078  barrels  of  mackerel  were  exported  to  the 
United  States,  at  a  value  of  1,299,675  kroner  ($348,312.91). 

Halibut. — The  bank  fisheries  were  on  the  whole  good.  Quantities 
of  halibut  were  caught  by  steaml)oats  on  the  banks  out  at  sea.  These 
fisheries  were  carried  on  at  Sindmore,  particularly  from  the  Aktweg- 

fen  up  to  the  Shetland  coast  and  outside  Storeggen  and  Myeggen. 
'he  catches  were  uneven. 
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Salmon, — ^The  salmon  fisheries  may  be  considered  as  average.  The 
river  catches  were,  however,  poor. 

Lobster. — ^The  lobster  fisheries  were  on  the  whole  poor,  although 
very  uneven.  Some  parties  had  good  catches,  while  others  did  not 
even  see  any  lobsters. 

Eel^  cod^  etc. — The  eel  fisheries  were  better  than  in  1900.  The  coal- 
fish  ( Gadua  virem)  catches  were  in  many  places  good.  The  catches  of 
cod,  haddock,  etc.,  were  favored  by  fine  weather  in  Finmarken  and 
gave  good  results  to  those  who  persevered.  On  the  south  coast,  the 
catches  were  variable,  although  in  some  places  very  good.  The  catch 
of  sprats  {Clupea  sprattns)  is  followed  with  great  interest,  ever  since 
the  sprat  came  into  demand  as  bait  for  coalfisn. 

Seal. — Eight  vessels  from  the  southeast  coast  took  part.  The 
result  was  poor,  the  gross  profit  being  only  145,400  kroner  (138,967. 20). 
Storms,  high  sea,  and  mist  are  given  as  reasons  of  the  poor  output. 
The  rates  were  also  lower  than  in  1900. 

Whale. — ^The  catch  of  beaked  whale  {Ilyperoodon  rostrattis)  was  car- 
ried on  by  58  ships.  The  gross  value  amounted  to  668,000  kroner 
($179,024).     The  prices  of  beaked  whale  oil  were  lower  than  in  1900. 

The  wlmlery  was  carried  on  in  Finmarken  by  21  boats.  The  result 
was  better  than  in  1900,  owing  to  the  larger  catch  of  finback  and  hump- 
back {Megaptera  hoops).  On  the  Faroes  and  Iceland,  the  result  was 
excellent,  xwent^^-seven  Norwegian  steam  vessels  took  part  in  the 
whaleries  around  Iceland.  In  all,  1,192  whales  were  caught,  from 
which  39,400  barrels  of  train  oil  were  manufactured.  At  the  Faroes, 
5  Norwegian  steam  vessels  were  employed,  the  total  catch  amounting 
to  235  whales,  giving  6,698  barrels  of  oil. 

The  prices  of  train  oil  were  19  kroner  ($5)  per  ton  less  than  in  1900, 
while  guano  and  strong  fodder  commanded  about  the  same  prices  as 
in  that  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  NORWAY. 

Com. — The  aggregate  value  of  the  corn  imported  during  1901  was 
45,805,000  kroner  ($12,275,740),  and  of  wheat  flour,  7,322,400  kroner 
(11,962,403.20). 

Metals. — The  next  item  of  importance  comprises  metals,  raw  as  well 
as  partly  manufactured.  The  total  import  value  in  1901  was  33,805,000 
kroner  ($9,059,740),  of  which  11,238,800  kroner  ($3,011,998.40)  was 
f  or  rawandhalf  manufactured,  and  22,566,200  kroner  ($6,047,741.61)  for 
metal  wares.  Among  the  first  named,  8,403,300  kroner  ($2,252,084.40) 
was  paid  for  pig  iron,  steel,  road  iron,  and  iron  plates,  the  imports  of 
whicn  amounted  to  66,947  tons,  or  somewhat  less  than  in  1900  (69,381 
tons). 

The  import  of  pig  iron  amounted  to  19,112  tons,  against  20,844  tons 
in  1900.  The  import  of  rod  and  hoop  iron  in  1901  was  20,672  tons, 
against  24,745  on  an  average  in  1891-95;  26,036  tons  on  an  average  in 
1896-1900,  and  23,010  in  1900. 

The  import  of  iron  plates  was  25,258  tons,  or  somewhat  more  than 
in  1900  (23,441  tons). 

Maimfactnres. — Manufactured  goods  (including  yarns,  thread, 
and  rope  work)  were  imported  to  the  value  of  34,306,600  kroner 
($9,194,168.81). 

Foodstuffs. — The  import  of  groceries  has  increased  considerably  of 
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recent  years,  and  was  larger  than  ever  before  in  1901,  although  the 
value  was  low  compared  with  the  quantity. 

The  import  value  of  colonial  prodfucts  amounted  to  29,979,700  kroner 
($8,034,559.61),  of  which  1,666,500  kroner  ($446,622)  was  for  sirup 
(ordinary)  ana  molasses. 

The  import  value  of  bacon  and  meat  amounted  in  1901  to  9,113,500 
kroner  ($2,442,418),  and  that  of  butter  was  481,500  kroner  ($129,042). 
The  import  of  oil,  petroleum,  etc.,  amounted  to  4,231,000  kroner 
($1,133,908). 

The  coal  import  was  valued  at  30,914,000  kroner  ($8,284,952);  in 
1900,  at  $9,421,272. 

EXPORTS  OF  NORWAY. 

Wood  products. — ^The  aggregate  value  of  wooden  ware  and  timber 
exported  during  1901  was  59,926,000  kroner  ($16,060,168).  Of  this, 
35,592,000  kroner  ($9,538,656)  was  for  lumber,  22,661,000  kroner 
($6,073,148)  for  wood  pulp  and  cellulose,  833,000  kroner  ($223,244) 
for  matches,  and  221,000  kroner  ($59,228)  for  wooden  reels,  spools, 
and  turned  wooden  goods. 

The  export  of  wood  pulp  and  cellulose  during  the  last  five  years  is 
shown  in  the  table  below: 


Year. 

TonB. 

Kroner. 

Dollars. 

1897 

302,369 

,315.274 
aV),  1C2 
3H4, 771 
382.846 

18,041,000 
17,317,000 
18,297,000 
23,635,000 
22.661,000 

4.834.988 

1898 

4, 640. 956 

1899 

4. 898. 772 

1900 

6.334,180 

1901 

6,078,148 

These  figures  do  not  include  Swedish  wood  pulp  and  cellulose.  The 
aggregate  export  of  these  articles  via  Norwegian  poils  in  1901 
amounted  to  about  414,000  tons  of  cellulose;  82,503  tons  of  Norwegian, 
and  12,775  tons  of  Swedish. 

J^ish. — The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  fish  and  fish  products 
sent  to  all  countries  during  the  calendar  year  1901: 


Articles. 


Kroner. 


Split  cod 14 

Dried  fish 7 

Roe 1 


Train  oil 

Herring: 

Salted 

Fresh 

Salmon,  fresh 

Mackerel,  fresh 

Herring,  light  salted 

other  kinds  of  fresh  fish 

Salt  fish 

Anchovies 

Lobsters 

Fish  guano 


10 
1 
1 


,866,000 
,229,000 
,684.000 
,805,000 

,851,000 

.477,000 

,371.000 

55,000 

1.000 

,105,000 

,155,000 

985,000 

619,000 

555,000 


Dollars. 


3.984,088 

1,937,872 

451.312 

1,555,740 

2,774,068 

395.836 

867.428 

14.740 

268 

296.140 

1,113.540 
263.980 
165,892 
148,740 
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Other  articles  exported  in  1901  are  given  below: 


Articles. 


Paper  and  pasteboard 

Condensed  milk 

Skins 

Butter 

Margarine 

Ores  and  metals 

Stone,  cut 

Hermetic  victuals 

Vessels 

Nails  and  spikes 

Copper,  refined,  and  old  metals 

Macnlnes 

Ice , 

Books 

Calcium  carbide 


Kroner. 


{ 


9,875,000 

5,240,000 

2,896.000 

2,582,000 

1,014,000 

2,223,000 

2,177,000 

2,112,000 

1,953,000 

1,688,000 

1,627,000 

1,445.000 

960,000 

797,000 

796,000 

518,000 


Dollars. 


2,646,500 
1,404,320 
760,048 
691,976 
271,762 
595,764 
583.436 
566,016 
528,404 
452,884 
486.036 
887,260 
262,640 
213,506 
213,328 
138,824 


Among  articles  exported  in  1901  exceeding  in  value  100,000  kroner 
($26,800)  may  be  mentioned  horses,  oats,  vinegar  and  acetic  acid, 
I'ags,  rope  work,  curtains,  printed  cotton  goods,  baleens,  bone  dust, 
leather  straps,  petroleum  and  benzine,  lime,  coopers'  work,  oxalic 
acidj  hay,  feldspar,  iodine,  kelp,  bricks,  bottles  and  flasks,  glassware, 
pig  iron  and  old  iron,  as  well  as  telephone  and  other  cdectric  apparatus. 

The  export  of  wheat  flour  (of  Norwegian  growth)  amounted  to  2,200 
kroner  ($589.61). 

The  export  or  petroleum  and  benzine  was  valued  at  144,500  kroner 
($38,726). 

NAVIGATION. 

The  purchase  of  vessels,  steam  as  well  as  sail,  was  less  than  in  1900, 
as  shown  below: 

STEAMERS. 


Year. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  In 
kroner. 

Value  in 
dollars. 

1900 

47 
45 

34,433 
23,458 

10,292,000 
7,037,000 

2,748,256.00 
188,691.61 

1901 

SAILING  VESSELS. 


1900 
1901 


91 
71 


42,379 
40,489 


2,760,000 
2,682,000 


789,680.00 
691,976.00 


The  increase  of  the  Norwegian  steam  fleet  during  the  last  four  years 
has  been  248,137  tons. 

The  port  of  Bergen  was,  during  the  year  1901,  visited  by  14,246 
vessels  of  2,591,543  tons,  apportioned  as  below: 


De.scription. 


Sailing  vessels . 
steam  vessels . . 

Total 

Tourist  vessels . 
Pleasure  yachts 
Men  of  war  .... 

ToUl 


Tons. 


69.083 
2,406,441 

2,476,624 


44,637 
10,889 
60,693 


2,691,618 
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Two  new  cnstom-houses  have  been  established  in  Noi'way  during 
1901,  at  Orje  and  Narvik. 

STAVANGEB. 

The  princioal  source  of  income  at  the  port  of  Stavanger  is  from 
shipping,  ana  the  year  1901  must  be  consiaered  a  good  one,  the  sailing 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  steamers,  having  paid  their  owners  fair  dividends. 

The  sailing  vessels  were  principally  engaged  in  the  United  Stat<?s 
and  South  American  waters,  and  tne  rates  of  freight  for  pitch  pine  were 
good. 

The  steamers  traded  with  herring  to  the  Baltic,  or  were  employed 
in  the  fruit  trade  between  United  States  ports  and  the  West  Inaies. 

The  industrial  factories  of  Stavanger  have  not  been  very  profitable. 
The  wages  are  too  high,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  compete  with  for- 
eign manufacturers.  An  exception,  however,  is  found  in  the  Stavanger 
StOberi  and  Dok,  which  has  a  large  factory  for  iron  castings,  is  bund- 
ing vessels,  and  has  two  dry  docks.  This  concern  paid  the  shareholders 
6i  per  cent  for  1901. 

The  canning*  companies  (fish,  meat,  and  ^me),  of  which  there  are  13, 
made  but  little  profit  in  1901,  the  competition  in  raw  materials  being 
very  close,  while  prices  for  the  products  were  low. 

The  herring  catch  was,  unfortunately,  poor,  so  that  the  exporters 
had  but  little  to  ship. 

The  crockery  company  at  Egersund  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  about 
600,000  kroner  ($170,000),  and  paid  7  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

UNITED  STATES  GOODS. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  import  of  American  goods  dur- 
ing the  year  1901,  especially  in  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  builders' 
hardware.  As  I  said  in  my  report  for  1900,  in  order  to  increase  com- 
merce with  Scandinavia,  traveling- men  with  samples  and  speaking 
Swedish  or  Norwegian  should  be  sent  here,  and  commission  houses 
carrying  full  assortment,  of  American  manufactures  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  leading  ports. 

Our  merchants  ana  manufacturers  will  be  required  to  give  (as  our 
English  and  German  competitors  do)  sixty  or  ninety  days'  credit,  as 
dealers  here  naturally  do  not  care  to  pay  for  gooas  before  having 
examined  them. 

When  I  asked  a  leading  importer  why  he  carried  so  few  American 
goods,  he  said;  "Because  your  people  expect  a  man  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  Other  countries  allow  us  to  examine  their  goods  and  give  us 
three  months'  time  in  which  to  pay  for  the  same." 

I  hope  that  our  manufacturers  will  exert  themselves  a  little  more  to 
gain  trade  in  Scandinavia. 

Victor  E.  Nelson,  Consul. 

Bebgen,  August  ^7,  190^. 
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Importing  houses  at  Staranger,  Norway. 


Firm  name. 

Businefls. 

Firm  name. 

BusinesB. 

Bertetoen  A  Co 

Flour,  grain,  and  beef. 

Do. 

Do. 
Flour,graih,beel,mar- 

garin,  and  lard. 
Grain. 
Beef,  lard,  oils,  palnte, 

etc. 
Grain. 
Maraarin. 
Beefand  flour. 

Do. 
Cotton-seed  oil. 

Do. 

Do. 

T.  Ronnebere 

Cotton-seed  oil. 

Erik  8.  MoDBen 

Motler's  Preserving  Co . .  . 
John  Braadland 

Do. 

T.W.H5l8t 

Do. 

KomeliuB  Olaen 

J  Carl  Olsen  &  Kleppe 

Clans  Andersen's  Knke. . . 

Job.  Rasmussen  &  Racine. 
'  Stavanger  Stoberi  &  Dok. 

Stavanger  Reberbane 

'  E.  Berentsen 

Do. 

Ths.  8.  Falck 

Do. 
Ironware  and  steel. 

Thontein  Bryne 

Do. 

Bertel  8v6ndBen 

Ropes. 
Do. 

Btavanffer  8mdrfabrik 

Anton  redenen 

Stormstenens  Darf  t 

i  Madsen  &  Jespersen 

C.Widdelthon 

Lumber    and    hard 
wood. 

B.Gondenen 

Coals. 

A.  Hauire  Thils 

Do. 

Stavanger  Preserving  Co. . 
Chr.BJelUnd&Co........ 

'  N.  B.  Sorensen 

Do. 

1 

Importing  houses  at  Drontheim,  Norvxiy. 


Firm  name. 

Business. 

1             Firm  name. 

1 

BuainesR. 

Jacob  Halseth 

Wheat  flour. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wheat  flour  and  pork. 

Do. 
Molasses  and  flour. 

H.  F.  Klinf  enbeig 

Theodor  M  oe 

Molasses  and  flour. 

Jacob  lATsen 

Do. 

M.  Madsen 

V.C.  Frosch 

Pork  and  lard. 

Lars  8tor5 

Chr.Thaulow 

Molasses. 

T.M.  Lykke 

Arthur  Motzfeldt. 

A.  Eigen 

Machinery. 

L.WilhelmBen 

Hardware. 

V.E.Ryjerd 

Bergen,  December  20,  1902. 


Victor  E.  Nelson,  Conml, 


SWITZEBLAjn>. 


BASEIi. 

The  official  returns  of  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1901  indicate  an  extremely  encouraging  state  of  things  with 
reference  to  the  future  of  our  trade  with  Switzerland.  To  people 
who  think  that  we  sell  nothing  to  the  little  inland  Republic,  it  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  during  the  year  in  question,  we  exported 
$12,000,000  worth  of  goods  to  this  country;  slightly  more  than  the 
preceding  year,  and  lacking  only  two  millions  of  equaling  the  record 
year  1898.     This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  comes  at  a  time  of 

feneitil  industrial  and  commercial  depression,  not  only  in  Switzerland, 
ut  in  all  Europe.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  imports  has  not  been 
swelled  abnormally,  as  in  1898,  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  supplying 
from  abroad  the  lack  of  breadstuffs  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the 
grain  crops  in  1898,  as  well  as  in  the  following  year.  Both  1900  and 
1901,  on  the  contrary,  were  good  crop  j^ears,  and  accordingly  the 
importations  of  our  cereals  dropped  on  sufficiently  to  cover  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  the  loss  in  safes  to  Switzerland,  as  compared  with 
the  record  year. 

It  is  thus  our  manufactured  goods,  especially  machines,  tools,  iron 
and  shoe  ware,  that,  by  permanent  or  increased  sales,  have  kept  our 
exports  to  this  country  up  to  the  normal  standard. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  American  imports  into  this  country 
in  1901,  as  compared  with  1900,  has  taken  place  under  such  disadvan- 
tages as  may  have  arisen  from  the  application  of  the  general  Swiss 
tariff  to  American  goods -since  the  montn  of  October  of  the  latter  year. 
It  was  predicted  in  these  reports,  at  the  time  when  we  lost  the  benefit 
of  the  conventional  tariff  by  the  termination  of  our  commercial  treaty 
with  Switzerland,  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
immediate  consequence  to  our  trade  would  not  be  very  serious.  But 
in  no  quarter  was  it  supposed  that  our  sales  could  actual I3'  increase,  in 
spite  of  a  change  in  the  tariff  which  affected  rather  unfavorably  some 
few  articles  of  considerable  importance. 

One  may  fairly  conclude,  then,  that  a  trade  that  can  increase  during 
a  year  of  decided  conmiercial  depression  and  when  impeded  by  the 
application  of  higher  import  duties  and  a  greatly  diminished  demand 
for  agricultural  products,  is  on  a  tolerably  solid  basis  and  has  no  dis- 
couraging outlooK  for  the  future.  This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  detailed  report  of  American  imports  into  this  country,  taken  from 
the  official  figures  published  by  the  Swiss  customs  authorities,  and  cov- 
ering a  period  of  ten  years.  This  interesting  table,  which  is  attached 
to  this  report,  shows  a  constant  gain  in  our  expoi*ts  and  in  some  details 
a  real  conquest  of  the  market  for  manufactures.  During  the  great 
trade  year  1898,  we  sold  as  much  as  we  bought  in  this  country,  and 
though  this  proportion  has  not  since  been  maintained,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  diminished  market  for  cereals, 
the  tendency  is  to  recover  and  surpass  it  indefinitely,  as  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  following  table,  furnished  by  the  Swiss  customs  depart- 
ment: 

Swiss  Trade  with  United  States. 


Year. 

Import, 

million 
dollars. 

Per  rent 

of  whole 

import. 

Export, 

m 
million 
dollufM. 

- 

17 
19 
18 
14 

14 

Per  cent 
of  total 
export. 

1901 

12 
11 

5.84 

10.61 

1900 

11.46 

1899 

12           5.33 
14            6.  a') 
10            5.03 

11.62 

1898 • 

10. 19 

1897 

10.24 

1890 

8            3.95  1             13 
8            4.24  1             IK 

10.25 

1896 

18.71 

1894 

7 

4.25                14 

14.66 

In  connection  with  the  increase  of  American  imports  in  1901,  it 
should  be  further  remarked  that  it  took  place  in  a  year  when  the  total 
imports  had  fallen  off  no  less  than  $12,000,000,  and  when  no  other 
great  exporting  country  had  escaped  without  a  notable  decrease  of  its 
sales  to  Switzerland. 

But  the  pleasant  prospect  for  the  future,  resulting  from  the  trade 
of  last  year,  would  be  blighted  should  the  proposed  new  Swiss  tariffs 
be  adopted  bv  the  Federal  Councils  and  its  rigors  be  enforced  without 
any  attenuation  in  the  way  of  a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
The  increased  duties  on  American  products  contemplated  by  the  new 
law  are  quite  another  thing  than  the  almost  harmless  passage  from  the 


a  See  Advance  Sheets,  Nos.  1293,  1309,  and  1507. 
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conventional  to  the  general  tariff,  which  now  presents  so  ineffectual 
an  obstacle  to  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Apprehension  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  pending  tariff  changes 
is  freely  expressed  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  large  citi^ 
especially  by  that  of  Basel.  In  respect  to  -the  course  of  business  in 
the  more  important  American  articles  during  the  year  1901,  the  follow- 
ing details  may  be  of  interest. 

Of  the  inmiense  quantity  of  wheat  imported,  the  United  States  fur- 
nished about  a  fourth,  coming,  as  usual,  next  after  Russia.  The 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  Danubian  countries  figure  as  third  and 
fourth.  Wheat  of  the  quality  of  the  Kansas  product  of  last  year 
was  never  before  seen  in  this  market.  Curiously  enough,  even  this 
superb  quality  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  preference  for 
Russian  and  Danubian  wheat,  the  price  of  the  latter  in  December  bein^ 
21.60  francs  ($4.05)  per  ({uintal  (220  pounds)  delivered  free  at  the  Basel 
railroad  depot,  while  prime  Kansas  only  brought  20  francs  (f3.85)  on 
the  same  terms.  It  is  this  preference  which  accounts  for  the  rela- 
tively unimportant  importation  of  American  flour,  it  being  held  by 
the  local  bakers  that  the  American  product  is  not  well  adapted  to  their 
purposes  on  account  of  an  alleged  lack  of  gluten.  This  prejudice  may 
De  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  millers,  who  hold  that  American 
wheat,  poor  in  gluten  as  they  allege  it  to  be,  nevertheless  makes  very 
good  flour  when  subjected  to  the  superior  milling  process  of  this 
country. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  treatment  of  grain  in  the  new  tariff,  the 
report  of  the  Basel  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1901  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Under  the  existing  tariff,  the  duty  on  grain  is  only  30  centimes  a  quintal  (about  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  bushel).  This  insignificant  tax  is  of  no  importance  in  the  grain 
trade,  and  gives  no  trouble  either  to  the  producer  or  consumer.  If  the  Swiss  Farm- 
ers' League  (Bauembund),  or  its  chief,  now  proposes  to  abolish  it,  the  true  reason  for 
such  a  course  is  the  hope  of  creating  in  the  laboring  class  a  feeling  in  fayor  of  the 
lai^e  increase  which  the  same  society  projx^ses  in  the  duties  on  other  articles.  The 
reason  which  is  officially  given,  however,  is  that  Switzerland  is  not  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  the  annual  product  now  amounting  to  only  about  $5,000,000  in 
value.  This  is  really  a  remarkable  discovery,  for,  up  U)  fifty  years  ago,  the  country 
raised  all  the  grain  it  used,  and  only  a  few  years  ago.  Professor  Kraemer  estimated 
the  value  of  the  yearly  product  at  $14,000,000,  which  is  clearly  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  lower  figures.  If  properly  conducted,  Swiss  agriculture  could  now  produce 
nearly  all  the  cereals  the  country  needs,  and  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national 
misfortune  if  this  branch  of  industry  were  to  be  suppressed. 

MAIZE. 

The  failure  of  the  American  crop  was  severely  felt  in  the  interior 
of  Europe,  and  resulted  in  quite  extraordinary  prices  for  an  inferior 
article  or  corn.  In  November,  17  francs  ($3.28)  a  quintal  was  paid  at 
the  Basel  railway  station  for  a  wretched  quality  of  produce,  imported 
for  fodder  from  the  Danube  and  southern  Russia. 

MEATS. 

The  imports  of  fresh  meat,  especially  from  the  neighboring  French 
department  of  Savoy,  increased  during  the  year  1901.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  decline  of  about  200,  WO  pounds  in  salted  and  smoked 
meats,  all  to  the  prejudice  of  the  American  exporter. 
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On  this  subject,  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains 
the  following  interesting  reflections: 

The  reason  wh}L  American  meats  are  now  introduced  in  smaller  qoantities  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  their  quality.  Among  the  real  causes  is  the  extra- 
ordinarily high  price  which  has  prevailed  two  years  already,  and  is  justified  by  the 
unusual  demand  in  America  and  the  incessantly  rising  price  of  Indian  com.  The 
demand  in  South  Africa  also  contributes  to  raise  the  price.  Finally,  the  industrial 
crisis  prevailing  in  our  country  particularly  affects  the  consumption  of  this  American 
product,  the  principal  demand  for  which  comes  from  the  factory  workmen.  More- 
over, the  Swiss  customs  duty  on  the  American  product  is  higher  than  on  that  coming 
from  competing  countries  since  November  1,  1900,  when  the  tariff  of  8  francs  ($1.54) 
per  quintal  on  the  gross  weight  was  applied  instead  of  the  former  rate  of  5  francs 
(10. d6).  Already,  then,  this  meat  pays  not  5  centimes  a  kilogram  (one-half  cent  a 
pound),  as  the  opponents  of  this  class  of  importations  are  pieced  to  argue,  but  11) 
centimes  a  kilogram  (nearly  1  cent  a  pound),  namely,  10  centimes  dut^  on  the  net 
weight  and  li  centimes  insjiection  fee.  Accordingly,  America  finds  difficulty  in  the 
competition  with  other  countries,  and  this  trade  is  no  longer  profitable.  It  is  strange 
and  in  the  highest  degree  regrettable  that  our  Government  has  not  yet  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  though  the  latter  country  has  already  declared  its 
willingness  to  enter  into  arrangements  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  and  though  our 
exports  to  America  are  so  important. 

Austria  and  Hungarv  have  made  an  attempt  during  the  last  year  to  supplant  the 
Americans,  encouragea  by  the  relatively  low  price  of  their  meats,  but  so  far  without 
noticeable  success. 

The  importation  of  canned  beef  has  also  diminished  during  the  year,  principallv 
in  consequence  of  the  higher  price,  but  at  present  prices  have  conaiaerably  dechned. 
as  the  importation  into  Germany  is  now  forbidden  and  the  market  restricted 
accordingly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  at  least  one  important  branch  of 
American  trade  has  already  suffered  from  the  mere  imposition  of  the 
Swiss  general  tariflf.  If  toe  proposed  new  rates  were  to  be  actually 
imposed,  no  more  American  meats  could  be  sold  in  Switzerland. 

FISH. 

The  importation  of  frozen  salmon  from  America  increases  yearly. 
A  far  better  article,  the  so-called  summer  salmon,  is  now  offered  in  the 
market. 

HAM. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  borax  as  a  means  of  preservation  is 
causing  considerable  difficulty.  Ham  is  imported  almost  exclusively 
from  America  and  stored  up  in  the  spring  to  be  smoked,  as  circum- 
stances demand,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  principal  disadvantage 
of  this  method  is  that  the  quality  suffers  from  the  meat  lying  too 
long  in  pickle.  Importers  must  try  to  have  their  supply  shipped 
durmg  the  summer,  when  there  is  the  largest  demand  for  it;  otherwise, 
a  large  part  of  the  shipments  decline  materially  in  value  before  they 
are  sold.  The  same  is  true  of  impoi*ted  tongue,  so  that  consumption 
is  diverted  to  tlie  canned  article.  A  lively  business  in  the  latter  was 
expected  for  the  current  year. 

LARD. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  expresses  the  local  feeling  in  regard  to 
existing  and  proposed  obstacles  m  the  way  of  the  importation  of  lard 
in  the  following  vigorous  terms: 

It  seems  this  article  is  doomed  to  be  placed  in  the  Index,  and  no  one  really  knows 
why.    A  few  weeks  before  the  publication  of  the  proposed  new  tariff,  we  read  in 
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the  unofficial  department  of  the  Official  Journal  of  Commerce  an  extract  from  a 
special  journal  devoted  to  sanitariums  for  the  cure  of  consumption.  We  find  it 
stated  there,  printed  in  large  type,  that  the  most  effective  remedy  against  consump- 
tion, the  malady  that  cantonal  governments  and  private  benevolence  now  unite  in 
combating,  is  hvgienic  dwellings  and  the  cheapening  of  meat  and  fat  Hear!  Hear! 
**  Meat  and  fat!  And  thereupon  the  tariff  bul  proposes — to  speak  of  fat  alone — ^the 
following  rates  of  import  duty  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds): 

Fresh  Dutter,  an  increase  of  7  francs,  making  15  francs  ($2.89). 

Melted  butter,  an  increase  of  10  francs,  makii^  20  francs  ($3.86). 

Lard,  an  increase  of  5  franks,  making  10  francs  ($1.93). 

Oleomargarine,  an  increase  of  10  francs,  making  20  francs  ($3.86) . 

We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes;  but  there  it  waa  in  black  ana  white.  As  lard 
is  the  real  cooking  fat  of  the  common  workman,  we  must  here  protest  against  such 
an  economically  indefensible  and  injurious  system  of  taxation.  As  we  already 
pointed  out  last  year,  it  is  not  correct  to  classify  lard  combined  with  vegetable  oil — 
the  so-called  American  cooking  butter — as  "artificial  butter"  and  then  impose  a 
duty  of  $2.89,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  because  of  its 
American  origin.  In  this  way,  the  importation  of  cooking  butter  is  rendered  impos- 
sible and  without  advantage  to  anyone,  even  to  the  farmer.  And  now  they  are 
going  to  raise  the  duty  to  $3.86  a  qumtal. 

DRIED   FRUIT. 

Dried  fruit  was  this  year  imported  in  diminished  quantities  from 
the  United  States,  there  having  been  a  good  crop  in  Switzerland  and 
the  price  of  the  American  article  being  high. 

TOBACCO. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the  tobacco  used  by  the  important 
cigar  manufacturers  of  Switzerland  during  the  last  year  came  from 
the  United  States.  Kentucky  tobacco  was  the  leading  article  in  this 
market,  the  Virginia  brand  being  neglected  on  account  of  the  high 
price. 

LOCAL  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  great  industries  of  Basel — silk  ribbon  weaving,  dyestuffs  and 
chemicals,  and  waste-silk  spinning,  as  well  as  the  new  electrical  indus- 
try— suffered  last  year  from  the  general  depression  prevailing  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  table  of  imports  and  exports  attached  to  this 
report,  showing  the  provisional  estimates  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  1902,  indicates  that 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  general  situation.  Both  imports 
and  exports  have  fallen  off  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1901,  and  when  the  definite  figures  are  published,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  decline  has  been  nearer  five  than  two  million  dollars 
for  each  of  these  two  commercial  branches. 

So  far  as  the  Basel  exporters  are  concerned,  this  loss  of  trade  would  . 
have  been  more  serious  still  had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual  demand  for 
their  goods  from  the  United  States.  There  has  been  an  export  of  rib- 
bons, in  particular,  that  revives  the  recollection  of  the  good  old  times 
for  the  Swiss  weavers,  before  Paterson  had  firmly  established  a  new 
textile  industry  in  America.  While  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
the  three  principal  buyers  of  silk  ribbons,  have  bought  and  are  still 
buying  cautiously  and  sparingly — especially  Englano— our  country  is 
supplementing  its  own  enormous  production  bjr  acquiring  generous 
quantities  of  tne  old  historic  Basel  fabrics.  But  it  is  only  the  business 
tnat  is  historical.     Many  of  the  looms  in  the  factories  are  imported  from 
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the  United  States — machines  of  the  latest  invention  and  highest  per- 
fection. Moreover,  the  hand  looms  that  continue  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  plain  ribbons  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  city 
are  now  often  driven  W  the  electric  power  derived  from  the  current 
of  the  Rhine.  There  is  hardly  a  more  interesting  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  house  industries  than  the  relief  thus  affordea  to 
the  poor  peasant  or  the  Canton  of  Basel  land,  who  has  hitherto  for  gener- 
ations eked  out  the  slender  living  derived  from  his  small  plot  of  land 
by  employing  his  leisure  hours  and  those  of  'his  wife  and  children  in 
the  hard  labors  of  the  silk  loom. 

Dyestuffs  and  chemicals,  as  well  as  spun  waste  silk,  have  also  con- 
tinued to  be  largely  exported  to  America  during  the  nine  months  of 
1902  already  expired;  but  from  other  countries  there  has  been  only  a 
feeble  demand,  and  the  prices  are  so  depressed  as  to  make  the  condi- 
tion of  these  two  branches  of  manufacture  rather  discouraging  at  just 
this  time. 

PUBLIC   WORKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  last  century,  public  improvements  and  works, 
together  with  the  annexation  of  the  outlying  districts,  converted 
Zurich  into  one  of  the  great  cities  of  central  Europe,  taking  the  lead  of 
Basel  in  population  and  the  outward  signs  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 
The  latter  city,  which  hitherto  had  been  the  first  in  Switzerland  from 
both  points  of  view,  seems  to  be  imitating  Zurich,  but  in  a  character- 
istically sober,  deliberate,  and  circumspect  way.  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  this  traditional  prudence  will  save  the  city  on  the  Rhine 
from  the  economic  headache  which  in  Zurich  has  followed  a  great 
financial  debauch.  The  principal  business  street  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  modern  style;  most  of  the  narrow, 
middle-age  thoroughfares  have  been  torn  away  and  replaced  by  wider 
and  much  improved  ones,  while  a  little  river  plowing  through  the 
place  has  been  arched  over  and  made  into  a  broad  avenue;  ana  these 
improvements,  under  the  direction  and  often  through  the  intervention 
of  the  municipality,  are  still  going  on.  A  new  street  railway  system 
has  been  built  and  is  operated  by  the  city,  which  owns  and  works  all 
the  public  franchises.  But  the  glory  of  the  city  is  its  restored  city 
hall  and  its  new  schoolhouses,  especially  the  new  polytechnic  school 
(Realschule),  which  is  a  veritable  palace.     Indeed,  the  tenn  "school 

Ealace"  instead  of  schoolhouse  is  often  applied  to  several  of  the  new 
uildings  by  citizens  who  are  displeased  at  flie  expenditure  of  so  much 
money  for  educational  puiposes. 

The  justification  for  bringing  this  matter  into  a  commercial  report 
lies  in  the  improvements  that  are  still  in  progress  or  are  about  to  be 
taken  in  hand — works  still  more  important  for  the  transformation  of 
Basel  into  a  modern  city  than  those  already  completed.  First  among 
these  are  the  rebuilding  of  the  stations,  passenger  and  freight,  of  the 
three  railroads  belonging  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  and  to  the  German 
Empire  (the  Elsass-Lothringen  road)  centering  in  Basel  on  the  left  bank 
of  tne  Rhine.  This  involves  the  changing  of  the  level  of  the  main  and 
side  tracks,  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of  all  the  structures  and  depend- 
encies, the  building  of  new  highways  and  bridges,  the  change  at  great 
expense  of  the  briage  over  the  Birsig,  foimerly  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man railway,  into  a  municipal  viaduct,  which  will  facilitate  the  traflSc 
between  two  impoi*tant  quarters  of  the  city;  in  short,  the  growth  of 
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almost  a  new  district,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  sprung  up  within 
ten  years  on  the  outskirts  of  the  old  city.  On  the  right  hsLuk  of  the 
Rhine,  the  stations  and  tracks  of  the  three  railroads  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  two  of  them  of  great  international  importance, 
are  about  to  undergo  a  still  more  radical  change  and  removal;  so  that 
the  so-called  Klein  Basel  will  be  riven  an  opportunity  to  develop  and 
extend  even  more  rapidly  than  it  nas  hitherto  done.  The  preliminary 
steps  toward  carrying  out  this  plan  have  already  been  taken. 

Of  less  commercial  im'portance,  but  of  still  j^reater  local  interest,  is 
the  impending  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  which  has  been  the  charac- 
teristic feature  and  distinguishing  mark  of  Basel  for  the  last  eight 
hundred  years.  The  new  structure,  which  will  take  its  place  between 
the  two  bridges  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  improve 
communication  between  the  two  halves  of  the  city,  will  imitate  as  far 
as  possible  the  venerable  work  which  it  is  to  replace,  but  nothing  can 
console  the  old  Baselers  for  the  loss  of  this  f aminar  monument  of  their 
earlier  history. 

Of  great  industrial  importance,  again,  is  the  projected  electric  plant, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Khineareto  supply  the  city  withmuch-needea 
force  and  light.  There  is  already  a  limited  supply  of  electricity  from 
the  works  established  and  owned  by  the  city;  but  it  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  present  needs  of  the  public  and  the  numerous  shops  and 
factories.  The  meanest  country  villages  are  now  better  supplied  with 
power  and  light  by  the  great  establishment  at  Rheinfelden,  where  the 
river  has  been  dammed,  than  this  citv  of  110,000  inhabitants,  and  pos- 
sessing as  much  wealth  per  unit  of  population  as  any  town  in  the 
world.  It  is  certain  that  the  city  will  establish  its  own  works  for  the 
production  of  several  thousand  horsepower  at  an  early  date;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  place  and  time  have  not  3'et  been  determined,  in  conse- 
quence of  conflicting  views  and  interests.  The  scheme  which  is  most 
lavored  at  the  present  time  contemplates  the  building  of  a  canal  at 
Augst,  a  few  miles  above  the  city;  but  as  this  plan  requires  the  con- 
sent and  cooperation  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and  of  the  canton  of 
Baselland,  many  difficulties  have  arisen  in  endeavoring  to  execute  it. 

Geo.  Giffobd,  Cormd. 
Basel,  September  30,  1902, 


Imports  into  Switzerland  from  the  United  Stales,  ten  years,  1892-1901. 

[Value  In  thousand.?  of  dollare.] 


Arllclea. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 
3.8 

1895. 

1896. 

24.2 

14 

9.8 

146.6 

2.4 

10.2 

1897. 

20.4 

9.4 

10.4 

176.2 

4.2 

10.4 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Waste  and  fertilizers 

Fodder  (bran,  etc.) . 

0.6 

12.4 

7.2 

3.6 

260.4 

12.6 

7.8 

5.4 

5.2 

.2 

247.8 

7 

6 

1.8 
6.6 
3.2 
267 
8.2 

8.8 

54.6 
4.8 

Artificial  manures . . 

.6 

103.2 

1.6 

3.4 

1.8 

49.8 

Chemicals,  etc 

118.6 
2.8 

5.6 
26 

.139.4 

1.8 

6 

13.4 
2.6 

6.4 

228.2 

Drugs 

7.2 

Pharmaceutical 
products 

15 

Resins 

Colophony,  pitch, 
etc 

26.8 

21.4 
.2 
5 

7 

67.2 
14 

21 
1.2 
8.4 
3 

69.8 
13.8 

30 
5 

1.4 
5.6 

88.2 
11.2 

57 
2.2 
3.6 

8.4 

141.4 
7.6 

63 
6.2 
17.8 
IS.  8 

94.2 
12.4 

38.6 

6.4 

53.4 

10.6 

98.8 
19.2 

24.2 

Tanning  liquids 

Sulphate  of  iron,  etc. 
Coal-tar  products  . . . 
Essence  of  turpen- 
tine  

.2 

15.8 

2.8 
7 

61 

18.8 

29.4 

10.8 

37.8 
IS.  8 

10 

45.6 
18 

14.8 
80.4 

Coloring  extracts  . . . 

7.2 
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Articles. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1886. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

• 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Chemicals,  etc.— Cont'd. 
Aniline  poloWr . , , , ,  r 

'     13.8 

.8 

10.8 

Varnish  and  lac 

Wood 

1.6 
38 
2 

8.4 
•75 

.8 
.4 

2 
122.8 
8 
8.4 

2 
219 
9.2 
5 

2.8 

1 
1.4 

10.2 

177.2 
.8 

1.6 
7.4 

4.4 

2.8 

436.8 
485.2 

10.8 
233.4 

10 
210 

6.2 
18.8 

6.6 

6.2 
2.6 

2.8 

160.2 

1 

2.4 
16.6 

16.6 

'"7i8.'8 
264.6 

3.4 

442.6 

.6 

6 

65.4 

1.4 
11 

8.6 
5.8 

23.8 

136.6 

6.4 

129.2 

263.4 

1 

123.2 
5.2 

'""is's 

47 

8.8 

53.6 

141.6 

27.8 

1.2 

49.4 
24 

9 
17 
4.2 
146 

138.8 

.8 

6.2 

5.8 

1,145.8 

1,076 

65.2 

75.4 

5.2 

325.4 

6.4 

15.2 

22 

«2 

.8 

7 

251.6 
1 

10.4 
29 

9.8 

15.4 

676.4 

224.6 

11.8 

4S0.8 

3.4 

2 

45.6 

1 
9.2 

5.8 
4.4 

22.4 
242.6 

7 
280.2 
492.8 

26 

368" 
13.4 

19 
25 

119.4 

12 

92.6 

347.4 

15.4 

1 

112 
160.2 

19 

24.8 
7.6 
176 

167.6 

1.2 

5.8 

3,6 

1,416.8 

1,349.4 

61.2 

102.4 

L6 

424.8 

2.6 

9.2 

16.2 

4.6 
1.6 

4.8 

358.6 
1.6 

18.8 
21 

16.2 
2 
651 
240.6 

6.6 

886.4 

7.2 

7 

89 

1.2 
3.2 

9.6 
25.2 

38.8 

87.2 

7.6 

76.2 

581 

4.4 

249.4 
32 

8.2 

287.8 

.8 

.8 

10 

8.8 

15.4 
293.2 

Timber,  hard- wood . 

.2 

Shooka 

5.4 

Other  oak,  sawn 

2.4 

Other   hard   wood. 

boards 

Soft  wood,  boards . . . 
Cabinetmakers' 

wood 

.2 
3.2 

8 

1.8 
8.2 

1.2 

•    10.6 
.6 

.6 
10.6 

2.4 
7.6 

485 

212.8 

4.6 
261 

3.6 
19.6 

.2 

38.6 

.8 

.6 
19.8 

15.8 
1.8 
553.4 
259 

.4 

287.4 

.6 
13.4 

2.2 

88.6 
.8 

.8 
10.2 

7.6 
2.4 

645.8 
259.6 

.8 
378.6 

11 

6 

282.6 
2 

18.8 
15.6 

15.6 

8 

Cabinetmakers' 
wood,  sawn 

227.4 

Pnmlture 

Furniture,  painted, 
etc 

.2 

.4 
.2 

.2 

11 
16.2 

Seeds 

6.4 

Grass  and  clover 
seeds 

6.2 

Other  seeds 

Leather  and  shoe  ware  . 

Sole  leather^ 

Leather  for  stiape— 
calfskin 

847.8 
176.6 

17.4 
149.4 

707.6 
221 

.2 

445 
16.4 

20.6 

64.8 

4.4 
8 

9.2 
12.2 

28 
85.8 
1.6 
80 
684 

20.8 

258.2 
9.8 

899.8 
222 

1.6 

Other  leather 

Boots  and  shoes 

613.6 
20.4 

Boots  and  shoes, 
rubber 

4.4 

29.4 

1.2 
4.4 

5.2 
.6 

13.6 
2.6 

6.4 

58.2 

.4 
3.6 

6.2 
21 

18.8 
1.8 
1 

"52.'2 

5.6 

53.6 

•      1 
9.6 

7.8 
1.6 

27.2 
8.6 
2.8 
5.2 

86.6 

6.2 

48.2 

1.4 

7.8 

7.6 
3.6 

26 
83 
4.4 

26.8 
99 

7.4 

59.4 

1.2 
2.4 

8.4 
4.2 

39.8 

94.4 

5 

88 

144.6 

.8 

70.8 
17.4 

6.8 
8.6 

30.6 

1.4 

6.6 

77.4 

30.6 

Objects  relating  to  lit- 
erature, science,  and 
art 

85.4 

Oil    paintings,   en- 
gravings, etc 

PianoR.  harmoniums 
Scientific    instrti- 
mentH 

10 
4.6 

22 

Electric  apparatus . . 
Orthopedic  appara- 
tus   

24 
16.4 

Watches 

88.2 

Works  for  watches . . 

6.4 

Nickel  cases 

Machinery  and  vehicles. 
Dynamo-electric 
lutf^fhipe" , 

.2 
27.4 

.8 

1.6 
6.4 

66.6 
442.2 

19.6 

Agricultural     and 
nousehold  ma- 
chines  

9.2 
12.4 

.2 
.6 

21 

.8 

.4 

33.2 

11.6 
29.2 

.8 
7.6 

26.8 

1 

.6 
38.8 

20.6 
16 

7.2 
10.2 

29.8 

4.2 
1 
63.2 

212 

Sewing  machines . . . 
Looms  and  weaving 
machines 

16 

4 

Tool  machines 

Machinery  not  oth- 
erwise mentioned. 

Agricultural  Imple- 
ments   

3 

13.8 
.2 

31.6 

82.4 

28.2 
93.4 
574 
29.6 

3 

90 
350.2 

59.4 
25 
10.4 
103.4 

93.2 
8 
7 

8.4 

1,767.8 

1,689.2 

70.8 

282.4 

53.8 

142.2 

12.4 

59.4 

234.2 

6.8 

6 

116 
60 

.8 
25.4 
11 
187.6 

171 
6.6 
9 

6.2 

1,755.2 

1,681.8 

66.4 

303.6 

2 
261.4 
14.4 
24.6 

40.2 
71 
8.2 

Bicycles 

41.8 

Iron 

23 

151 

Pig  iron 

9.2 

Manufactures    of 
cast  Iron,  rough... 

Manufactures    of 
cast  iron,  other 

Pipes,  rough 

.2 
1.6 

.2 
4 

.2 
6 

2.8 

14.4 

.2 

.2 
23.2 
10.2 
33.4 

31.4 

.4 

1.4 

3.2 

1,112 

1,046.2 

60.4 

67.8 

15.4 

.2 

87.2 
7.6 

1 
25.4 

4.8 
91.8 

87.6 

.2 

8.8 

4.4 

1,151 

1,070.2 

76.6 

69.4 

4 

73.2 
7.6 

Wrought-iron  ware- 
Entirely  romrh.. 

3.8 

Other,  stew  pans 

Polished,  etc 

Copper 

13.8 
6 
2.2 

1.8 

19.6 

7 

29.2 

27.2 

.2 

.4 

4.2 

899.2 

840.6 

54.4 

98.2 

14.4 

58.2 

18.6 

6 

16.8 

9.2 

37.4 

36.2 

.4 

.6 

8.2 

1,01.3.2 

948.2 

58.6 

69.8 

27.2 

36.8 

.6 

5.2 

33 
15.4 
178 

Copper  and  brass- 
Bars 

115.4 

Rolled 

51 

Coppersmiths'  wares 
Other  metals 

.2 
4 

868.1 

824.4 

41.8 

55.4 

6.4 
10 

Mineral  oils... 

Petroleum,  etc 

Other  mineral  oils . . 
Oils  and  fata 

1,703.8 
1,622.2 
71.4 
321 

Table  oil  in  caulks 

2.6 

Vegetable  oils 

Tallow 

46.2 
2.8 
4 

46.8 
1.6 
4 

64.2 
1.6 
8.6 

62.8 

2.4 

10.2 

90.6 
6.4 
5.4 

216.2 
3.2 
7.6 

272.4 
16.8 

FlshoU 

29.2 
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Imports  into  Svnizerland  from  the  United  States,  ten  years,  1899-1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


ProvlHioDB  and  groceries 

Lard 

Butter,  melted, 

salted 

Fresh  fish 

Dried  fish 

Smoked  meat  and 

bacon  

Sausage 

Dried  fruit 

Raisins 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley 

Indian  com 

Pease 

Groats,  etc 

Flour 

Honey  

Tobacco 

Tobacco,   smoking, 

chewing,  snuff 

Molasses  and  sirup . . 

Wine  in  casks 

Spirits  in  casks 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton  waste 

India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha   

Rubber  thread 

Other  textiles 

Animals    and    animal 
substances 

Horses 

Oxen 

Rawhides 

Raw  skins 

Animal  hair 

Bladders,  guts,  and 

rennet 

Other  goods. 

Common  hardware . . 

Classified: 

Alimentary  sub- 
stances  

Raw  material 

Manufactures 


1892. 


1898.  I  1894. 


1895. 


3,666.2 
444 

.4 


1.4 

216 
*     .4 
9.2 


2,773.41,906.6 
378.6     899.8 


8.4        8.4 


2.8 

99.6 
.2: 
.2 


1896. 


2,078.62,321 
382.4     347.6 


2,000.21,821.8 
.8. 
36.4 
2.2| 
38.2 
32.4, 
22.61 
6.6 
'  .6' 

714.4 


4.2 
1 

224.2 

1.4 

68 

37 

5 

615 


820    ' 
.2 

.4I 
305.2 


11.6 

85.8 

4.4 

667.6 


22.4 

1.8 

183.2 


4.2 

9.6 

14.6 

.81 
1.2! 


8.8' 
18.2 
46 
11.4: 

9.6 


17 

.4 

18.4 

8 

1.6 

.4 

1 

732.2 

7.2 
17.4 
24.2 
20.8 
10.4 


.6 


69 


.8 

.2 

.8 

725.4 

5.4 
15.8 
19.2 
12.8 

3.4 
3,220.4 


ie.6 

.4 
3.8 

630 

2.8 

46.4 

5.6 

378.4 

1 

15. 4J 


97.8 


2.8 


.4 
717.6 

4.2 
11.4 
21.6 
10.2 

2.6 
2,871 


2,930.4  2,968     2,887.2 
2,918.2  2,964.62,887     3,220.42,871 
11.2         2.6 ' 


10.4 

10.4 

9.4 

29.2 


6 


7.2 

5  : 

3.6 
41.6 


17.2 
6.6 
1 


2.4 
.4 


21.2 

19 

13 

70.6 


Total 

Per  cent  of  total 
Imports 


32.2 
9.4 
3.4 


27.4 
2 

1.6 
4.2 

28.8 

10.8 

5.2 


32.2 

30.4 

5.2 

60.2 


IS 
7.2 
9.2 
2.6 

23 
10.6 
6.2 


80.8 

80.2 

4.4 

90.6 
33.2 


5.4 
6.6 
9 

27.6 
7 
8.2 


3,037.62,046.4 

4.548.84,778 


563.4 


807 


8,149.87,631.4 


4.68 


4.61 


1,205.8 
4,821.2 
989.8 


7,016.8 
4.25 


1,355.4 

5,233 

1,176.6 


7,765 
4.24 


1,587.8 
5,070.6 
1,193.2 


7,861.6 
3.95 


1897. 


4,198 
279.8 

10.6 

.6 

6.2 

518.6 

9.2 

214 

14 

1,931.4 

5.2 

198.4 

3.8 

133 

4.4 

10.6 

84.6 

2.8 

742.2 

2.4 

8.8 

38.4 

4.8 

5.2 

2,747.4 

2,730.6 

16.8 

29.8 

28.4 

2.8 

286 
188 


8.6 


6.8 

25.8 

18.2 

6.2 


1896. 


7,883 
400.4 

24.4 

13 

10.6 

741.8 

9.4 

82.2 

10.4 

4,263.8 

18 

866 

25.8 

811.8 

.8 

20 

42.2 

13.2 

738.4 

8 

16.4 

47.8 

11.4 

5.8 

2,673.8 

2,667.2 

6.4 

25 
22 
8.4 

176 
131 


5 

"*9.'6 

26.4 

16.4 

9.4 


3,443.6  6,930.2 
5,216.2  6,321.2 
1,678.8  2,362.2 


1899. 


5,220.2 
450.6 

48 

19.4 

6.4 

825.2 

12 

69 

19.4 

2,721.8 

14.8 

212.4 

7.8 

176 

8.2 

27.4 

21.8 

6.2 

797.2 

4 

18.6 

42.4 

4.2 

3.6 

2,263 

2,267 

6 

26.2 

28.4 

3.2 

92.2 
47 


4.4 

.4 

6.4 

32 
16 
6.2 


1900. 


8,678.4 
486.2 

24.8 

22.4 

6.6 

895.6 

9.8 

66.6 

11.4 

1,889.6 


1901. 


129.8 

8.4 

140.2 

.6 

28.6 

8 

8.4 

838.6 

2 
12 

48.21 

8 

8.4 

3,216.8 

3,209.8 

6.8 

20.8 
19 
6 

74.4 
18 


4.4 

.2 

13 

34 

17.61 
8.4 


4,400.4 
5,894.2 
2,672.8 


10,331.6 
5.03 


14,613.6 
6.85 


12,867.4 
5.33 


2,727.8 
6,444.6 
2,241.6 


11,014 
5.14 


4,880.4 
420.2 

24.6 

21.2 

.6 

347 
8 

18.8 
10.6 

id,  CxfOaO 


48.4 
.6 
76 


16.4 
8.2 
6.8 
876 

6.8 

11.2 

47.4 

4 

.8 

2,841.8 

2,829.6 

11.6 

82.8 

28.8 

2.4 

68.4 
4.4 


11.6 

88.2 
80.6 
14 


8,989 

6,084.2 

2,288.8 


11,402 
5.84 


JSiviss  foreign  commerce,  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  190^, 


Articles. 


Colors  and  chemicals: 

Spirits 

Artificial  colors  . . . 
Other  colors,  etc  . . 


Glass: 

Window 
Wares . . . 


Wood: 

Fuel  and  charcoal 

Timber 

Manufactures  of  . . 


Agricultural  products. 


Imports. 


1156,225 
178,995 
502,116 


108,153 
148,807 


386,946 

1,118,135 

324,470 

1 


Total. 


^1,336 


261,960 


1,829,561 
601,909 


Exports. 


11.684,776 
66,473 


11,263 


79,203 
296,764 
127,127 


Total. 


11,641,249 


11,263 


606,094 
88,r22 


Europe:  Switzerland. 
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Svnss  foreign  commerce,  firM  six  morUhs  of  the  calendar  year,  I90e — Continued. 


Articles. 


Leather: 

Sole  leather 

Hamen  leather,  calf. 

Other  leather 

Boots  and  ahoea 


Clocks  and  watches: 

Clocks 

Mufdc  boxes 

Watches- 
Nickel 

Silver 

Gold 


Macliinery: 

Dynamo-electric 

BfllUng 

Hewinf  macbi  nes , 

Spinning  machines , 

bmbroiaerlng  machines 

Knitting  machineH 

Looms 

Machine  tools 

Other  machinery 


Metals: 

Lead 

Pig  iron 

Iron: 

Ralls,  bars,  etc 

Cast 

Malleable 

Copper,  zinc,  nickel,  tin . 
Precious  metals  and  coin 

Mineral  matters: 

Coal 

Coke 

.    Briquets 

Petroleum 

Other  minerals 


Provisions  and  groceries: 

Lard 

Butter 

Cacao  and  cacao  shells 

Chocolate 

Meat,  fresh 

Fruit: 

Frefih 

Evaporated,  dried 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Maize 

Flour,  meal,  groats 

Coffee 

('heese 

Malt 

Milk,  condensed 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

Kugnr  

Beer  and  malt  extract 

Wine  in  casks 

Other  provisions 


Oils  and  fats: 

Olive  oil  in  casks  . 

Other  Uible  oil 

Other  oils  and  fats 


Articles  connected  with  literature,  art,  and  science: 

Books 

Pianos,  harmoniums,  etc 

Electrical  apparatus 

S<>ientiflc  apparatus 

Surgical  apparatus 


Imports. 


t872,821 

98,717 

1,279,729 

414,661 


851,  H24 

66,  eS!) 

109,612 

186,988 

65,228 


33,635 

21,480 

207,318 

69,634 

5.832 

6,?20 

81,228 

88,550 

1,202,018 


189,461 
654,570 

2,042,643 

801,283 

1,258,828 

1,709,444 

11,855,894 


4,478,197 
664.667 

1,028,501 
862,356 
266,060 


181,478 

532.059 

1,134,163 

3,306 

684,297 

124,295 
60,104 

6.927,686 

1,416,451 
125,805 
832,972 

1,118,726 
990,756 
247,800 

1,427,011 


956,329 
2,067.000 

221,070 
2,683,000 
3,444,792 


804,874 
244,375 
887,490 


Paper 

Cotton: 

Raw 3,086,000 

Waste 149, 978 

Yarn 743.342 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 46 


Total.      I   Exportx.         Total. 


92.165.428 


1,269,237 


81,114 


1,666,816 


17,412,073 


7,184,781 


25,179,000 


1,486,239  - 
411,1'23    , 


9888,760 
456,776 


18, 127 
181,583 

2,154,250 
3.469.541 
8,624.792 


852,691 
452.898 

44.837 
152,548 
189.231 

91,699 
442,738 

67,462 
1,569,602 


1,580,134 
800,614 


4.132,199 


3,052,525 
448,006 


1,696, 6-22 


151,259 
1,359,454 


9794,566 


581,909 


9,443,291 


8,808,098 


6,756,149 


230,939 


10,031,100 


36,776 
185,761 
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Swiss  foreign  commerce,  finA  six  monlks  of  the  calendar  year  1902 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Cottoii~Contlnaed. 

Tinues 

Embroideriefl . . . 


Flax  and  hemp  goods 

Bilk: 

Baw  and  waste 

Thread  and  yam 

Piece  goods 

Ribbons 

Embroideries  and  jace . 

Wool: 

Yam 

Tissues 

Embroideries  and  laces. 


Rubber 

Straw  goods  . . . 
Clothing: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Silk 

Wool 

Knit  goods. 

live  animals: 

Horses 

Neat  cattle. 
Swine 


Hides  and  skins 
Earthenware  . . . 


Total,  six  months,  1902 
Less  precious  metals . . . 


Total,  six  months,  1901 
Decrease  in  1902 


Imports. 


92,061,888 
323,327 


4,498,112 

9,136.234 

1,162,000 

198,135 

66.967 


227,244 

2,214,136 

11,810 


676,201 
210,960 
120,001 
670,822 
261,813 


845,128 

2,452,011 

800,100 


TotaL 


16,364,535 
1,011.000 


15.061,468 


2,453,190 

21,120 

106,019 


1,889,787 


4,007,239 
280,815 
420,100 


98,007,389 
11,855,894 


81,641,445 
84,100,200 


2,458,755 


Exportft.         Total. 


f8, 827, 500 
10,967,500 


1,450,098 

6,700,976 

12,061,926 

3,404,826 

775,626 


868,611 

303,405 

19,512 


150,526 
17,005 
28,311 
37,804 

688,102 


205,120 

782,030 

6,100 


115,805,113 
67,111 


23,808,447 


1,186,528 

139.121 

1,099,712 


921,748 


996,250 

1,110,785 

71.000 


77,815,801 
5,908,125 


71.907,176 
78,968,200 


2.061,024 


BERNE. 

Among  the  industrial  nations  of  the  earth,  Switzerland  occupies  a 
position  most  remarkable.  Without  seaports  and  dependent  upon  the 
outnide  world  for  its  very  existence,  the  Confederation  nevertheless 
holds  first  rank  in  commercial  activity  and  commercial  progress. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  one-half  of  the  requirements  of 
Switzerland  for  sustenance  has  to  be  brought  into  the  country  from 
foreign  lands;  and  in  order  to  overcome  this  heavy  handicap,  the  Swiss 
are  forced  to  produce  for  export  only  goods  that  command  a  relatively 
high  price  in  the  world's  markets — articles  of  luxury,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  which  are  depended  upon  to  preserve  the  financial 
equilibrium  of  the  little  Republic.  Ana  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
products,  Switzerland  owes  its  sturdy  development  to  the  thrift  and 
energj^  of  its  people,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  placing  its  silk, 
embroidery,  watch,  machine,  chemical,  cheese,  and  condensed-milk 
industries  upon  the  high  plane  which  they  occupy  to-day. 

But  even  with  the  relatively  large  sales  abroad  of  these  and  minor 
articles,  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  when  the  books  are  balfmced 
and  the  amount  of  goods  sold  in  other  lands  is  compared  with  the 
amount  of  goods  purchased  therefrom,  a  heavy  deficit  is  always  to 
be  found.    This  deficit— 170,000,000  in  1899,  $53,000,000  in  1900,  and 
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$41,000,000  in  1901 — has  to  be  covered  in  some  manner  to  insure  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  To  a  gi'eat  extent,  it  is  the 
tourist  movement  in  Switzerland  by  which  this  equalization  is  secured, 
assisted  in  a  less  decree  by  gains  from  Swiss  undertakings  in  foreign 
lands,  trading  in  values,  interests,  dividends,  etc.  Every  year,  from 
300,000  to  400,000  travelers  come  to  Switzerland  and  leave  behind 
them  in  payment  for  board,  lodging,  transportation,  souvenirs,  tips, 
and  what  not,  a  sum  of  money  tnat  conservatively  may  be  estimated 
at  from  $25,000,000  to  $35,000,000.  The  hotel  keeper  pays  the  serv- 
ants, who  also  receive  generous  tips,  and  he  pays  the  butcner  and  the 
baker;  the  little  shopkeepers  pay  their  rent,  earn  a  more  or  less  com- 
fortable living,  and  order  carved  wooden  bears  or  lions  of  Lucerne 
for  the  next  season;  the  mountain  railways  flourish;  money  is  dropped 
here,  scattered  there,  sprinkled  everywhere,  and  thus  the  Swiss  snip 
of  commerce  is  prevented  from  listing  too  far. 

TRADE  IN  1901. 

Three-quarters  of  the  entire  export  from  Switzerland  are  manufac- 
tured ^oods,  made  from  raw  materials  that  are  imported  from  the 
countries  to  which  the  finished  wares  are  sent  The  special  commerce 
of  the  Republic  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes — food  stuffs, 
raw  materials,  and  manufactures — the  exact  figures  for  which,  both  in 
values  and  percentages,  will  be  found  in  the  following  statistical  table: 

Imports  and  exports  of  SwUzerland  during  the  year  1901. 


GlaaB  of  goods. 


Importj). 


Food  BtnfflB 

Baw  materialB 
Mumfactores. 

Total 


Value. 


•60,178,000 
80,221,000 
68,251,000 


Per  cent. 


Exports. 


29.20 
39.59 
81.21 


202,690,000  1      100 


Value. 


820,709,000 

17,754,000 

122,995,000 


161,458,000 


Percent. 


12.88 
10.99 
76.18 


100 


Excess  of  imports  over  exports,  $41,192,000. 

The  value  of  the  goods  sold  to  the  rest  of  the  world  remained  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  slight  falling  off  in  the 
value  of  manufactured  goods  was  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  food  products  sold.  The  result  of  the  industrial  year  of 
1901,  however,  was  not  so  favorable  as  had  been  expected,  although 
the  decrease  in  imports,  particularly  raw  products,  iron  and  ironware, 
machines,  and  textiles  (with  the  exception  of  silk),  brought  the  deficit 
down  to  the  $41,000,000  already  mentioned.  Of  the  round  $12,000,000 
decrease  in  the  entire  import  as  compared  with  the  foregoing  year,  the 
lower  price  of  silk,  cotton,  iron,  wool,  foods,  machines,  and  a  few 
other  articles  was  answerable  for  $9,800,000,  offset  only  in  a  slight 
degree  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  leather,  shoes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, scientific  articles,  etc.,  namely,  $580,000,  leaving  $9,200,000 
reduction  on  account  of  values  alone.  In  spite  of  the  lower  prices 
paid  for  wheat,  sugar,  coffee,  and  some  other  food  stuffs,  Switzerland 
was  compelled  to  purchase  from  abroad  $1,000,000  worth  more  than 
in  1900. 
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The  chief  articles  of  import  during  the  year  were: 

Foodstuffs 153,000,000 

Wheat 13,900,000 

Flour 1,500,000 

Coffee 2,000,000 

Sugars 4,000,000 

Wine 4,300,000 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 4,400,000 

Eggs 2,000,000 

Silk 28,000,000 

Mineral  products 16,500,000 

Cotton 12,500,000 

Iron  and  manufactures  of  iron 10, 000, 000 

Precious  metals,  uncoined 10, 400, 000 

Wool 9,500,000 

Animals 8,600,000 

Machines  and  vehicles 5, 000, 000 

Wood 5,000,000 

Chemicals 5, 000, 000 

Tobacco 2,000,000 

The  chief  articles  of  export  during  the  year  were: 

Silks $44,000,000 

Cotton  embroideries,  etc 29,000,000 

Watches  and  watch  materials 26, 000, 000 

Food  products 20,000,000 

Cheese 8,500,000 

Condensed  milk 5,600,000 

C  hocolate  and  cocoa 2, 900, 000 

Children's  food 500,000 

Machines 9,000,000 

Chemicals  and  dyes 4, 000, 000 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 500, 000 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  shares  of  the  principal 
countries  in  their  trade  with  Switzerland: 


Countries. 


Germany.... 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Ruflsia 

Spain 

Ekypt 

Japan 

China 

United  States 


Imports. 

Exp< 

1900. 

1901. 

1900. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Percent 

31.63 

80.19 

24.11 

6.25 

6.09 

6.46 

18.66 

19.67 

18.16 

14.68 

16.08 

6.28 

2.63 

2.62 

1.78 

6.61 

4.48 

20.99 

4.82 

6.62 

8.28 

1.16 

1.04 

1.76 

1.68 

1.88 

.87 

.90 

.83 

1.27 

.81 

1.08 

.77 

6.14 

6.84 

11.46 

190L 


Per  eent 

28.01 

6.42 

18.06 

6.61 

1.74 

22.66 

8.02 

1.86 

.89 

.72 

1.02 

10.61 


MANUFACTURES. 


Owing  to  the  peculiar  economic  conditions  of  Switzerland,  the 
energy  of  her  people  is  necessarily  concentrated  upon  the  production 
of  high-priced  wares;  and  minor  branches  of  manufacture,  such  as 
iron  goods,  household  and  farm  utensils,  labor-saving  devices,  articles 
of  daily  use,  and  novelties,  are  more  or  less  disregarded.  Tne  home 
market  is  so  limited  and  the  field  abroad  is  so  occupied  by  the  jostling 
competition  of  other  countries  that  the  Swiss  production  in  these  lines 
is  of  small  importance.  Switzerland,  therefore,  procures  these  manu- 
factures from  the  outside  world,  and  it  is  Germany,  naturally,  that 
occupies  first  place  in  supplying  them.     In  fact,  more  than  one-half 
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of  the  entire  Swiss  import  of  this  class  of  goods  is  furnished  by  that 
country— 134,000,000  of  the  entire  import  of  $65,000,000  in  1901. 
France  comes  next  with  $11,000,000,  England  with  $6,000,000, 
Austria  with  $3,500,000,  Belgium  with  $2,200,000,  and  the  United 
States  with  $2,100,000,  while  Italy  follows  close  behind.  Ironware 
and  machines,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  and  leather  are  the  most 
important  of  the  imports  of  manufactures. 

TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  total  amount 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  are  caused  by  the  greater  or  less 
requirements  of  Switzerland  for  food  stuffs,  it  is  with  satisfaction  we 
note  that  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  across  the  Atlantic 
have  increased  from  $540,000  worth  ten  years  ago  to  $2,100,000  worth  in 
1901.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  American  goods 
brought  into  Switzerland  and  credited  to  other  countries  through  which 
they  nave  passed,  but  the  sum  would  undoubtedly  swell  considerably 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  articles  imported  from  the  Unitea 
States.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  Swiss  sources,  show  the 
imports  of  certain  manufactured  articles  from  America  for  the  years 
1892  and  1901,  respectively: 

Imports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  Stales. 


Articles. 


Total  machines 

Agricultural  machines. 

Tool  machines 

Bicycles 

Ironware 

Fine  leather  shoes 


1892. 


927,400 
1,600 
8,000 


23,000 


1901. 


1442,200 

212,000 

40,200 

41,800 

151,000 

20,400 


The  entire  import  from  the  United  States  in  1901  was  valued  at 
$11,833,000,  of  which  three-sixths  were  raw  products,  two-sixths  food 
stuffs,  and  one-sixth  manufactures.  Our  share  of  the  Swiss  trade  was 
5.84  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  Switzerland  sold  us  10.51  per  cent 
of  her  exports.  More  favorable  freight  rates  would  facilitate  greatly 
our  sales  to  this  Republic.  A  new  commercial  treaty  is  also  essential 
to  that  end. 

SWISS  WATCH   INDUSTRY. 

Watch  making,  wh'ch  had  been  enjoying  increa-sing  prosperity  for 
the  past  two  years,  was  marked  by  a  reduction  of  orders  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  while  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1902  are  con- 
siderably behind  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1901 — which 
year,  however,  witnessed  the  highest  development  of  the  art.  The 
ancient  method  of  producing  watches  has  been  cast  aside,  and  machinery 
now  aids  in  the  manufacture  of  the  millions  of  timepieces  that  are  sold 
to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  creation  of  numerous  small  factories  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  distribution  of  electrical  energy.  There  are  at  present  no  less  than 
515  plants  in  the  Cantons  Berne,  STeuchatel,  and  Geneva  engaged  in  the 
production  of  watches,  cases,  works,  dials,  glasses,  springs,  stones,  and 
other  parts  of  timepieces.  The  fallacy  of  the  expression  '''Geneva 
watch  ^  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  515  factories  where  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  and  parts  is  carried  on,  242  are  in  Onton  Berne, 
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232  in  Canton  Neuchatel,  and  but  41  in  Canton  Geneva.  In  these 
factories  there  are  employed  24,858  persons,  of  whom  9,000  are 
females.  In  addition  to  that  number,  7,594  persona  are  engaged  in  the 
home  industry. 

The  value  of  the  export  of  watches  and  parts  for  the  past  three 
years  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

ExparU  of  tualches  and  parts  during  the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901, 


Articles. 


Gold-cased  watches  and  chronometers 

Silver-cased  watches 

Nickel  and  metal  watches 

Finished  moyements 

Materials 

Total 


Xcf99« 

1900. 

98.082,239 

7,311,075 

3,921,726 

6&9,882 

1,714,473 

98,826,551 

7,816,760 

4,315,098 

660.798 

2,015,230 

21,609,885 

28,434,420 

1901. 


99,341,972 

8,136,880 

4,583,943 

858,698 

2,190,164 

25,121,662 


Exports  of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel  tvatches,  cases,  and  finished  movements,  1900,  1901,  and 

first  half  of  190e. 


Periods. 


First  quarter  . . 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter  . 
Fourth  quarter 

Total 


1900. 


1,586,723 
1,826,790 
1,963,772 
2,483,902 


1901. 


1,986,923 
2,107,870 
2,165,624 
2,541,854 


7,861,187 


8,751,771 


1902. 


1,734,644 
1,897,427 


There  were  2,878,814  nickel  and  metal  cased  watches  exported  in 
1901,  haying  an  average  value  of  $1.60  each,  to  these  countries: 
England,  1,066,392;  Germany.  363,438;  Spain,  241,767;  France, 
173,702;  Italy,  183,640;  Austria-Hungary,  164,792;  Russia,  60,001; 
British  India,  97,363;  China,  etc.,  72,668;  Belgium,  63,669;  other 
countries,  406,612. 

The  silver-cased  watches  were  valued  at  an  average  of  $2.30  each, 
and  3,647,608  were  exported  to  the  following  countries:  England, 
1,176,367;  Germany,  780,960;  Austria-Hungary,  314,742;  Italy, 
267,018;  Russia,  133,828;  United  States,  140,966;  Norway  and  Sweden, 
93,191;  China,  etc.,  76,879;  Japan,  67,283;  Belgium,  80,012;  France, 
47,667;  British  India,  63,426;  Netherlands,  76,286;  European  Turkey, 
61,688;  other  countries,  199,426. 

The  number  of  gold-cased  watches  exported  was  919,639,  at  an 
average  value  of  $10.81,  of  which  number  Germany  received  337,614; 
England,  200,831;  Austria-Hungary,  110,176;  Russia,  46.986;  Italy, 
49,360;  Belgium,  22,961;  France,  7.608;  Spain,  18,604;  Netherlands, 
30,490;  United  States,  12,102;  La  Plata,  11,486;  Norway  and  Sweden, 
13^36;  other  countries,  68,808. 

The  chronometers  averaged  $32.81  in  value,  and  there  were  sent  to 
England,  4,369;  France,  1,822;  United  States,  311;  other  countries, 
3,896.     The  total  number  exported  was  9,897. 

The  United  States  took  306,630  of  the  total  of  693,603  finished 
movements  exported;  Russia,  134,673;  Japan,  94,673;  Canada,  66,948; 
Germany,  69,104;  and  other  countries,  21,676.  The  average  price 
was  $1.26  apiece. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  commercial  treaties  of  Switzer- 
land, and  no  new  treaties  of  importance  were  entered  into  between 
foi'eign  governments  and  this  country.  The  revision  of  the  Swiss  cus- 
toms tariff  was  completed  by  Parliament  in  the  fall  of  1902,  and  before 
the  publication  of  this  report  will  have  been  either  accepted  or  rejected 
by  tne  people,  who  are  at  present  demanding  a  referendum.  Decem- 
ber 31, 1903,  marks  the  period  of  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Norway,  while  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  abrogation  of  the  '*most- favored  nation'' 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  has  oeen  paying  the  present  general  tariff 
rates  on  goods  sold  to  Switzerland  smce  October,  1900.  Before  the 
close  of  1903,  Switzerland  will  either  have  entered  into  new  agreements 
or  prolonged  the  treaties  with  the  countries  mentioned,  gi*anting  reduc- 
tions in  the  new  tariif ,  which  will  be  used  as  a  basis. 

Leo  J.  Frankenthau 

Vice  and  Dejniff/  dmsvl, 
Berne,  Nmyemher  26'^  1902. 


GENEVA. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  crisis  which  Germany  experienced 
last  year  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  reflex  effect  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Switzerland,  which  is  closely  connected  with  its  big  northern 
neighbor.  In  fact,  30.19  per  cent  of  the  total  Swiss  impoi'ts  comes 
from  Germany,  and  23.01  per  cent  of  the  exports  is  sent  to  that  coun- 
try. It  is  genei'ally  statea  in  this  district  that  trade  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  Uiat  busmess  is  dull  and  competition  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  diflicult  to  indicate  a  branch  of  industry  or  tmde 
which  is  decided!}'  bad  or  decidedly  good.  ''General  stagnation'^  are 
the  words  that  would  best  describe  conditions  in  this  district. 

TARIF  CHANGES. 

The  denunciation  of  the  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries 
which  was  to  take  place  on  December  31,  1902,  to  l)e  effective  at  the 
end  of  1903,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  postponed  until  December  31, 
1903.  In  the  proposed  new  general  customs  tariff,  the  duty  on  nearly 
all  articles  is  increased,  as,  for  instance: 

[Per  quintal  (220  pounds).] 


Articles. 


Fine  bootnand  ehoes 

Bicycles 

Dried  fruits  with  stones 

Dried  fruits  without  stones 

Sewing  machines 

Agricultural  machines 

Watch  oases: 

FinUhed 

Rough  


o  Apiece. 


Present  duly. 


Proponed  duty. 


Francs, 


U.S.  cur-! 
rency. 


Francs. 


180 

$25.09 

\HS 

100 

19.80 

(120 

b 

.9()5 

5 

5 

.9(>5 

10 

4 

.772 

20 

4 

.772 

8 

100 

19.30 

100 

100 

19.80 

16 

U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


f28.96 
3.86 
.96 
1.98 
8.86 
1.54 

19.80 
3.06 
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But  it  may  be  added  that  this  proposed  tariff  does  not  meet  with 
popular  approval  as  reflected  by  the  press,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  it  may  be  rejected. 

THE   SO-CALLED    ''FREE  ZONE.'^ 

Owing  to  its  situation  on  the  frontier  of  France,  being  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  that  country,  the  small  Canton  of  Geneva  is  moi'e  or 
less  dependent  on  the  products  coming  not  only  from  France  at  large, 
but  from  the  immediate  vicinity  which  constitutes  (in  France),  by 
reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  a  free  zone.  That 
section  of  France  exported  to  this  district  in  1901,  20,160,000  francs 
($3,888,950)  worth  of  goods— i.  e.,  an  increase  of  2,317,000  francs 
($447,181)  over  the  pre(;eding  year. 

RAILROADS   IN   SWITZERLAND. 

At  the  end  of  1901,  the  total  length  of  railroads  in  Switzerland  was 
4,309  kilometers  (2,677  miles),  of  which  416  kilometers  (258  miles) 
were  1  meter  (3  feet)  gauge,  172  kilometers  (107  miles)  were  1  meter 
(3  feet)  gauge,  pailly  cog  rails;  91  kilometers  (56  miles)  were  cog  rails, 
24  kilometers  (13  miles)  were  funicular;  and  255  kilometers  (141  miles) 
were  tramways.    This  is  1  kilometer  (0.621  mile)  per  767  inhabitants. 

The  fii-st  part  of  the  new  electric  line,  which  puts  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  in  direct  communication  with  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Geneva, 
was  inaugurated  in  December,  1901.  It  leads  from  Montreux  (400 
meters,  or  1,312  feet,  above  sea  level)  to  the  Lemanic  resort  Les  Avants 
(974  meters,  or  3,195  feet,  elevation). 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  tunnel  of  Jaman,  2,430  meters 
(about  li  miles)  long,  at  an  altitude  of  1,118  meters  (3,668  feet),  was 
successfully  pierced,  and  now  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
the  line  is  overcome,  it  is  expected  the  work  will  progress  rapidly  and 
that  in  about  two  years'  time  the  railroad  from  Montreux  to  Zweisim- 
men  will  be  in  full  operation.  This  will  shorten  the  line  of  travel 
from  this  section  oi  Switzerland  to  Zweisimmen  by  78  miles — i.  e.,  three 
hours. 

The  second  part  of  the  new  line  which  runs  from  Les  Avants  to 
Montbovon,  800  meters  (2,636  feet),  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  will 
connect  Montreux  with  the  electric  railroad  of  Bulle-Montbovon.  The 
last  pai-t  will  join  at  Zweisimmen,  945  meters  (3,100  feet),  the  steam 
railway  Thun-Spiez-Erlenbach. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  line  from  Montreux  to  Zweisimmen 
will  reach  12,300,000  francs  ($2,373,900),  and  its  total  length,  60  kilo- 
meters (37  miles),  of  which  40  kilometers  (25  miles),  the  most  exi)en 
sive,  will  be  in  tne  Canton  of  Vaud,  in  this  district.  The  government 
of  Vaud  gives  1,073,400  francs  ($207,166)  for  the  new  line,  and  Berne 
is  expected  to  grant  2,500,000  francs  ($482,500).  The  journey  from 
Montreux  to  Montbovon  will  occupy  about  three  hours,  and  the  cost 
of  the  trip  be  4.50  francs  ($0.87).     The  fare  for  the  whole  journey  will 

?>robably  not  be  more  than  7  rrancs  ($1.35).     The  present  cost  is  16 
rancs  ($3.08). 
The  motor  of  the  carriage  is  strong  enough  to  di'aw  two  other  car- 
riages, one  for  travelers  and  one  for  goods.     The  maximum  grades 
will  not  be  heavier  than  6  to  7  per  cent. 
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R4IL.ROAD  KATES  FOR  BAGGAGE. 

The  Union  of  Swiss  Commercial  Travelers  has  decided  to  fight  the 

1)roiected  increase  of  tariff  for  baggage  on  the  railroads  of  Switzer- 
and,  to  ask  *^abonnements"  (subscription  tickets)  by  federal  district, 
when  all  railways  shall  belong  to  the  Confederation,  and  to  fight  the 
new  tariff  bill. 

GENEVA   OOMMEROE. 

According  to  the  3'early  report  of  the  society  administering  the 
bonded  warehouses  of  Geneva,  the  total  amount  of  goods  cominfj  into 
and  taken  out  of  these  warehouses  reached,  in  1901,  747,363  qumtals 
(164,420,000  pounds). 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  total  of  goods  stored  was  140,268  quin- 
tals (20,859,000  pounds),  as  against  67,051  (14,751,200  pounds)  on 
January  1,  and  34,174  (7,518,300  pounds)  in  May.  In  that  figure  are 
included  124.824  quintals (27,461,000  pounds  of  corn  and  5,482  quintals 
(1,106,000  pounds)  of  wine.  Only  27,695  quintals  (3,311,000  pounds) 
of  wine  were  bonded  in  1901.  This  last  figure  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
preceding  years.     The  principal  reason  of  the  decrease  is  overvintage. 

On  the  other  side,  the  amount  of  corn  entered  shows  a  heavy 
increase.  The  federal  figures  also  show  a  large  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year— 73,217  qumtals,  i.  e.,  16,107,740  pounds.  The  total 
quantity  of  corn  entered  was  336,100  quintals  (73,942,000  pounds). 
This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  important  purchases  made  in  August 
in  anticipation  of  the  supposed  bad  crops,  an  anticipation  which,  how- 
ever, proved  ill-founded,  since  wheat  declined  1  franc  (tO,19)  per 
quintal  (220  pounds)  in  September. 

Nearly  all  the  wheat  received  in  Geneva  came  through  Marseilles 
from  Russia,  Roumania  and  the  other  Danubian  countnes.  A  small 
portion  only  comes  from  the  United  States  and  La  Plata. 

The  imports  of  wheat  by  Switzerland  during  the  year  1901, 
according  to  federal  statistics,  were:  From  Russia,  43,333,000  francs 
($8,363,300);  United  States,  14,444,000  francs  ($2,787,700);  La  Plata, 
7,855,000  francs  ($1,516,000);  Danubian  countries,  3,025,000  francs 
($583,825);  Canada  and  Australia,  each,  903,000  francs  ($174,300). 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  imported 
does  not  enter  Switzerland  through  Geneva. 

Oats  and  maize  come  from  the  same  countries,  and  also  from  Turkey. 

The  above  figures  do  not  by  any  means  show  the  total  quantity  of 
goods  con!:*umed  in  this  district,  since  Geneva  is  a  port  of  entry  not 
only  for  Switzerland,  but  also  for  all  that  part  of  France  around  this 
Canton  which  constitutes  the  "free  zone."  The  population  of  the 
'*free  zone"  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  which 
contains  130,000  inhabitants. 

RECEIPTS  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IN   SWITZERLAND. 

The  receipts  of  federal  customs  for  the  first  six  months  of  1902  were 
1,609,617  francs  ($310,736)  greater  than  in  1901,  but  a  decrease  of 
2,478,433  francs  ($478,337)  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1900. 
The  decrease  of  receipts  during  the  year  1901  was  1,638,062  francs 
($296,846)  in  a  total  of  46,471,948  francs,  or  $8,969,086. 
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SWISS  BANILS. 


Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Swiss  issuing  banks.  In  1901  there  were  voted,  in  addition  to  other 
improvements,  reciprocal  free  presentation  and  payment  of  commer- 
cial biUs  of  exchange;  issuance  of  ^^ general  checks"  free  (these  gen- 
eral checks  may  be  presented  for  payment  at  any  of  the  Swiss  issuing 
banks);  institution  of  a  clearing  nouse;  uniformity  in  rate  of  official 
discount;  partition  of  charges  for  the  importation  of  bullion;  r^ula- 
tion,  by  rraemption,  of  the  circulation  oi  bank  notes. 

All  the  principal  banks,  except  the  Bernese  Oantonal  Bank,  to  the 
number  of  36,  have  accepted  these  provisions.  This  leads  the  way  to 
the  creation  of  the  Swiss  Central  Bank.  The  act  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Bank,  which  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  the  nation  after  passage 
in  the  Federal  Assembly,  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 


AMERICAN   LAUNDRY. 


Among  the  new  industries  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  which  will 
interest  our  exporters  is  an  American  steam  laundry  in  Carouge. 
This  establishment  is  fitted  with  American  machinery,  which  gives 
better  results  than  German  imitations  used  by  competitors,  the  latter 
requiring  a  greater  amount  of  water  power  than  tne  American  type. 
An  opening  should  exist  in  this  line  generally,  to  replace  the  inferior 
machines  in  use. 

AMERICAN   SHOE  TRADE. 

An  American  shoe  store  has  been  established  in  the  most  prominent 
shopping  street  of  Geneva.  It  is  noticeable  that  American  shoes  are 
gi'owing  in  favor  in  this  district;  the  field,  however,  is  notproperly 
worked,  although  there  are  large  possibilities  for  sales.  Tne  chief 
reasons  are  that  only  the  better  grades  of  boots  and  shoes  are  imported, 
and  that  the  shape  of  our  boots  does  not  find  favor  among  the  people 
here,  who  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  French  and  German  snapes. 
The  large  manufacturing  firm  which  first  caters  to  this  market  by 
sending  a  reasonablv  priced  shoe  of  a  shape  to  please  the  local  markets 
will  find  a  good  business. 

The  Swiss  imports  of  fine  boots  and  shoes  in  19()1  were: 


Countries. 


Germany. 
France... 
Austria... 
Italy 


Francs. 


1,887,600 
660,800 
488,000 
216,800 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


1864,906 

109.971 

fl3.2n 

47,842 


The  Swiss  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1901  were: 


Countries. 


Francs. 


Great  Britain 2,809,800 

LaPlaU ,  604,400 

France I  668,200 

Egypt 4.'i2,100 

Chile 810,960 

Germany 200.000 


U.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


1542,196 

124,292 

106.767 

87.266 

60.013 

88,600 
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All  Swiss  boot  and  shoe  factories  are  in  the  German  part  of  Switzer- 
land. 
The  imports  of  American  boots  during  the  past  four  years  were: 


Year. 


1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Francs. 


17,000 

35,700 

82,800 

102,000 


IT.  S.  cur- 
rency. 


93,281 

6,890 

15,820 

19,680 


The  Swiss  general  tariff,  applied  to  American  goods  since  November, 
1900,  imposes  a  duty  of  130  francs  ($25.09)  per  quintal  (220  pounds)  on 
American  shoes  and  boots,  as  against  60  francs  ($11.58)  in  preceding 
years.   Thisincrease  seriously  handicaps  the  import  trade  with  America. 

The  new  general  Jtariff,  which  is  now  pencung  before  the  Federal 
Chambers,  provides"  a  duty  of  150  francs  ($28.95)  per  quintal  (220 
pounds)  on  ooots  and  shoes,  but,  as  before  stated,  this  tariff  has  not 
yet  been  approved  by  the  nation. 

TELEPHONES. 

Switzerland  ranks  third  among  natioiis  in  the  proportionate  use  of 
the  telephone,  as  the  following  figures  show:  Sweden,  113  subscribers 
per  10,(K)0  inhabitants;  United  States,  107,  and  Switzerland,  93. 

INCREASE  IN   BUILDING  IN  GENEVA. 

The  increase  in  building  operations  in  all  quarters  of  Geneva  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  strikes  the  attention  of  even  the  passing  tourist, 
and  is  changing  the  aspect  of  the  city,  save  in  the  closely  built  sections 
of  the  old  town.  Even  there,  not  a  few  modem  buildings  are  in  course 
of  construction.  This  is  explained  in  part  bj  the  activity  of  French 
capital,  which  has  recently  sought  investment  m  Geneva.  The  increas- 
ing population  of  the  city  also  naturally  creates  a  demand  for  a  larger 
numoer  of  comfortable  dwelling  places. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  statistics  relating  to  the  cost  of  construction, 
but  in  1900,  the  department  of  public  works  issued  310  permits  to  erect 
and  alter  buildings  in  the  Canton  (practically  the  city);  in  1901, 419,  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1902,  236. 

Apartments  of  from  one  to  four  rooms  each  increased  in  number 
from  22,169  in  1898  to  23,269  in  1900,  the  greatest  increase  being  in 
the  flats  containing  three  rooms.  Apartments  of  nine  rooms  increased 
in  the  same  time  from  1,106  to  1,195. 

HOTEL  INDUSTRY. 

No  report  on  Swiss  industries  can  be  complete  without  a  review  of 
the  ever-increasing  business  of  hotel  keeping.  The  latest  statistics 
obtainable  place  the  number  of  hotels  in  tnis  small  country  at  about 
1.900,  with  105,000  beds,  representing  a  capital  of  550,000.000  francs 
($106,150,000),  of  which  421,000,000  francs  ($81,253,000)  is  invested  in 
buildings  and  116,000,000  francs  ($22,388,000)  in  furniture. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hotels 
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at  high  altitudes,  all  of  which  are  comfortable  and  in  many  cases  even 
luxurious. 

Up  to  600  meters  (1,640  feet)  above  sea  level  there  are  658  hotels; 
between  500  and  1,000  meters  (3,281  feet),  673;  between  1,000  and 
2,400  meters  (7,874  feet),  565. 

The  Gomergrat  (9,843  feet)  and  the  New  Palace  (3,610  feet)  are  the 
most  important  among  the  higher-altitude  hotels.  The  former  is  near 
Zermatt  and  is  reached  by  an  electric  railway.  The  latter  is  an  enor- 
mous structure  at  Caux,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Geneva. 

TBAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  HOTEL  KEEPING. 

In  order  to  run  these  hotels  on  an  increasingly  intelligent  scale,  the 
Swiss  Society  of  Hotel  Keepers  (with  800  members)  instituted,  in  1893, 
at  Ouchy-Lausanne,  in  this  district,  a  professional  school  for  training 
persons  who  contemplated  entering  upon  this  calling.  In  this  school, 
^oung  men  are  taugnt  both  theoretical  and  practical  hotel  keeping, 
including  languages,  calligraphy,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  geographv 
for  tourist  travel^  rules  of  good  behavior,  knowledge  of  food  prod- 
ucts, etc. 

The  development  of  this  school  has  been  so  rapid  that  eveiy  year, 
there  are  three  applications  for  each  vacancy.  • 

TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  more  important  exports  and 
imports  of  Switzerland: 

Exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  during  first  three  quarters  of  1901  and  190£. 


Ezportu  by  quarters. 


1901. 


Watchefl  and  watch  materials: 

First  quarter I  S64.318.02 

Second  quarter !    8(:,063.ao 

Third  quarter I  116,843.25 

Chemical  products: 

First  quarter 789.01 

Second  quarter ,     0,611.94 

Third  quarter 2,744.05 

Furs  (almost  exclusively  sealskin  garments):  1 

First  quarter I      1,071.15 

Second  quarter I        926.40 

Third  quarter '     2,448.20 

Music  boxes: 

First  ouarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 


13.554.99 
18,035.71 
20,459.30 


1902. 


109,235.76 

79.550.05 

119,778.90 

5.454.58 

7,603.82 
4,222.08 

G41.66 
1,037.38 
3,070.63 

19.526.80 
L'I.343.5D 
22,151.70 


Total  imports  and  exports  of  Switzerland  for  the  years  1900  and  1901, 


Year. 


1900 

IMPORTS. 

1901 

1900 

XXPORTS. 

1901 

Francs. 


1,111,109.700 
1,060,008,557 


886,079,700 
836.567,114 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


^4,444,172 
202,660,688 


161.868,882 
161,457,458 
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ImpcrUt  and 

exporOf  of  Sitntzinrlandy  by  countries^ 

during  i 

ifear  1901. 

Couutriw. 

Percent 

of  total 

imports. 

Increase  oyer  1900. 

Francs. 

U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 

OennAiiY         

IKPOBTB. 

80.19 
19.57 
15.08 
6.09 
4.48 
5.84 
5.52 

28.01 

22.65 

18.06 

10.51 

5.42 

5.51 

8.02 

83.364,489 
1,818,028 
4,163,978 
5,281,586 

15,282.496 
4,240,288 
9,896,450 

9,127,422 
18,188,269 

095,900 
7,818.720 

288,841 
2.001,413 
1,668,060 

16,489,887 

Vnmce            . 

I 

849,914 

Italy                 

..........    ..............>...... ^. .... . 

808,647 

AiuitriA         

1,009,696 

Oreat  Britain 

2,949.522 

United  Htatefl 

818.861 

Rumtai 

1,909,436 

AAmiAnT                    

KXPOBTB. 

1,761,508 

Qraat  Bntain 

2,546,886 

Vnuioe 

134,309 

United  States 

1,606,048 

Aufltria. .- 

45,085 

Italy      

886,278 

Rii  aAtL      .  .  .    - - 

820,005 

Imparts  and  exports  of  the  United  States  toith  StoUzerland  in  1900  and  1901. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Francs. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


Francs. 


57,069,517 
61,809,800 


811,014,510 
11,382,900 


95,744.629 
87,980,909 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


818.478,800 
16,970,700 


Details  of  Swiss  trade  for  the  year  1901. 


Countries. 


IMFOSn. 

Qennany 

AostriA 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

United  States 


Primary  articles. 


Manufactured  articles. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


120,818,661 
1.516,667 
17,048,858 
19,662,987 
2,602,888 
2,897,789 
5,871,284 


Francs. 


107,842,288 

7.858,192 

88,888,486 

101,880,765 
18,486,468 
12,428,517 
80,420,908 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


$84,221,244 
8,847,709 
U,  414, 248 
2,002,887 
2,246,778 
6,449,160 
2,160,504 


Francs. 


177,812,141 
17,846,644 
69,141,168 
10,686,688 
11.641,888 
88,415,286 
11,194,820 


Countries. 


IMPOBT8. 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

United  States 


Alimentary  articles. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


16,144,676 

7,471,414 

11,206,780 

8,738,688 

256,861 

228.744 

8,801,068 


Francs. 


81,887,706 
88,711,992 
58,066,223 
45,278,176 
1,830,889 
1,185,200 
19,604,577 


Total  value. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


•61,179,481 
12,834,790 
39,669.376 
30,464,012 
5.106,527 
9,075.688 
11,882,791 


Francs. 


816,992,185 
63,910,828 
205,540.811 
157,844.623 
26.458.690 
47.024,008 
61,309,800 


Countries. 


KXPOBTB. 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

United  Stotes 


Primary  articles. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


810,820,866 
818,000 
8,285,977 
1,098,802 
171,683 
258,439 
161. 194 


Francs. 


56,066,618 

4,212,485 

16,766.722 

8,799,807 

889.555 

1,313,155 

783.891 


Manufactured  articles. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


122,767.196 

7,196,178 

18.862,885 

5.490,840 

2,202,016 

30,920.865 

15,735  066 


Francs. 


117,912.988 
87,285,899 
69.185,987 
28,449,949 
11,409,411 

160.211.788 
81.628  735 
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DetaU»  of  Sums  trade  for  the  year  1901 — Continiied. 


Countries. 


Germanj 

AofltrlA • 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

United  Stoiea 


Alimentary  articles. 


Total  valne. 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


SB,  668, 972 
785,701 
4,486,984 
1,728.866 
429,066 
6,248,487 
1.064,426 


Franca. 


18,406,178 
8,817,106 

28,264,829 
8,981,946 
2,228,092 

27,166,071 
6,616,788 


U.  8.  cur- 

rency. 

887,142,024 

192,446,734 

>    8,746^879 

46,816,489 

21,062,796 

109,237,288 

6,918.067 

46,181,702 

■    2,602,756 

14,622,066 

86,417,741 

186,682,964 

16,970,674 

67,980,909 

Statistics  of  number  ofUmritU  in  Geneva  from  May  16  to  October  16,  1S99-1909. 


€k>antrle8. 


Switzerland 

Germanv 

England 

Aoatria-Hnngary 

Africa  and  Ana 

Anstxalia 

Belgium 

Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway 

Spain  ana  Portogal 

United  States 

France r 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Rusria 

Turkey,  Greece,  etc 

Other  coontries 

Total 


1699. 


1900. 


17,464 

18,176 

7,877 

2,071 

842 

69 

1,070 

464 

688 

7,846 

40,762 

1,007 

4,677 

2,680 

710 

234 


16,803 

12,898 

6,098 

8,187 

881 

69 

808 

469 

2,217 

9,148 

86,748 

944 

6,326 

4.887 

1,829 

627 


100,114      102,276 


190L 


28,107 

16,001 

7,610 

2,697 

621 

82 

1,811 

458 

1,196 

9,364 

49,648 

1,196 

6,682 

8,828 

i!66 

201 


1902. 


81,066 

16,774 

6,877 

8,070 

1,091 

62 

1,487 

661 

2,020 

9,879 

64,867 

1,828 

6,604 

8,899 

749 

271 


126,572  j      143,492 


The  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  48,876  touxlstB  for  the  past  four  years,  of  whom  2,581  were 
Americans. 

Total  export  of  waic^iufrom  Switzerland. 


Exports. 


1901. 

Nickel  watches 

Silver  watches 

Gold  watches 

Movements  for  watches 

• 

1900. 

Nickel  watches 

Silver  watches 

Gold  watches 

Movements  for  watches 


Pleoes. 


2,878,814 

8,647,608 

919,689 

698,606 


2,641,898 

3,806,829 

869,829 

498,892 


Value. 


Francs. 


28,760,648 

42,169,966 

46,717,286 

4,600,602 


22,866,007 

40.501,613 

43,066,996 

3,428,806 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 


84,688,876 

6,186,872 

9,016,486 

866,616 


4,816,096 

7,816,792 

8,816,790 

660,794 


Ezporta  to  United 
States. 


Francs. 


406,006 
1.296,882 

861,414 
2,091,612 


868,389 
1,007,561 

742,868 
1,616,464 


U.  8.  car> 
rency. 


878,746 
260,096 
164,822 
403,680 


69,169 
193,166 
148,277 
293,061 


Exports  ofwatchest  by  countries^  during  1901, 


Countries. 


NTCKBL  WATCHm. 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Spain 

France 

Italy 

AustriapHungary * 


Francs. 


2,940,800 
7,123,668 
2,028,626 
1,796,974 
1,786,418 
1,460,620 


U.S.  cur- 
rency. 


8667,674 
1,874,904 
800,640 
8^616 
884,988 
279,950 
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Export*  of  waiclui,  bi/  coantria,  during  1901 — ContiDDed. 


Countrte* 

mn.,. 

0.8.™^ 

«LT„-*^»-. 

2,5T0,  982 

l;S;g 

«,1I}1.M 
&,<XI0.7SS 

m,ioi 

«>u,w.,a.-. 

Total  import*  of  vnleha  into  Swilterland. 


Sivtmlctitt..'.'. 

Sliver  mtchea.'.! 
Qoldmtcbea 


Principal  import*  from  Oir  United  Staia  into  SwiUerland  in  ISOl. 


Artlcl™. 

Tnoa. 

0.  e.  cM- 

SI.  linn 
STV.OOO 

IS 

SS7,0M 
1^,000 

1«6,OOD 

'■SS'JS 

2,Ta7.S«i 

?^JS 

S'SJ 

Copper,  pure  or  kllojied: 

S'ffi 

■ 
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Principal  exjxfrU  to  tlte  United  States  from  Switzerland  in  1901, 


Aiticlea. 


Artificial  colon  (derived  from  coal  tara) 

Scientiflc  instraments 

Musioal  boxes 

Nickel  watches 

SUver  watches 

Gold  watches 

Chronograph  and  repeater  watches 

Movements  for  watcnes 

Embroidering  machines 

Precioos  stones  (unset) 

Chocolate 

Cheese 


Condensed  milk 

Bleached  yam 

TisBDes,  plain,  light: 

Unbleached 

Bleached 

Feather-stitched  tissnes 

Curtains,  crochet  embroidery. 
Other  articles  of  embroidery. . 

Feather-stitched  articles 

Feather-stitched  gowns 

Floss  silk: 

Not  thrown 

Thrown 

Bolting  cloth 

Pure  silk 

HalfsUk 

Silk  ribbons 

Half  silk  ribbons 

Silk  embroidery 

Straw  sennit 

Straw  fine  wares 

Cotton  hosiery 

Silk  hosiery 

Wool  hosiery 

Rawhides 

Kaw  skins 


Francs. 


3.922,000 
U1.000 
496,000 
406. 000 

1.290,000 
851,000 
225,000 

2,092,000 
285,000 

1,148,000 
144,000 

5,094,000 

176.000 

65,000 

228,000 

360,000 

1,850,000 

8,776.000 

655,000 

29,689,000 

4,882.000 

810,000 

8. 066.000 

1.208. 000 

8.890,000 

3.360,000 

2,851,000 

1,945.000 

1.823,000 

697.000 

117,000 

688.000 

867,000 

505.000 

591.000 

48,000 


U.  8.  cur- 
rency. 

$679,746 
21.423 
84.148 
78,744 

250, 12S 

164,243 
43.425 

408,756 
55,005 

221,561 
27,792 

963. 1«2 
33,968 
12,555 

43.069 
69.480 
357,050 
728.768 
126,415 
5.729,977 
942,226 

156,330 

283.144 
1.715,770 
ftl8,480 
550,243 
874.785 
255.839 
134.521 

22.581 
182,784 
167,331 

97,465 

114.063 

9,264 


Geneva,  October  13,  1902, 


Horace  Lee  Washington, 

Consul. 


liUCBBNE. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Federal  customs  depart- 
ment at  Berne,  the  total  commerce  of  Switzerland  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  December  31, 1901,  amounted  to  ^77,314,134 — exports, 
$167,313,423,  or  an  increase  of  $97,400,  and  imports,  $210,000,711,  a 
decrease  of  $12,221,200  compared  with  1900. 

There  is  a  marked  decrease  of  imports — $8,914,400 — from  the  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  Switzerland.  Germany  heads  the  list,  with 
$6,673,000,  followed  by  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  in  the  order  named. 
The  value  of  imports  from  England  decreased  $3,066,500.  A  slight 
decrease  is  also  noted  in  the  export  trade  with  the  countries  named, 
except  England,  which  shows  an  increase  of  $2,637,600. 


UNITED   STATES  TRADE. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1901  show  an  increase  of  $848,067  over  the  figures  for  1900. 
The  exporte  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  snow  a  decrease 
of  $1,562,744.     The  increase  of  imports  is  accounted  for  principally  by 
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the  enlarged  shipments  of  food  stuffs;  the  deci'ease  of  exports  by  the 
reduction  in  cotton  and  silk  fabric?. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  serious  effort  on 
the  pairt  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  capture  the  Swiss 
market,  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the  strides  that  articles  of  American 
manufacture  have  made  in  this  country  during  the  past  decade.  There 
is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  throughout  Switzerland  where  American 
articles  are  not  found  on  sale.  Carpenters'  tools  of  American  manu- 
facture are  universally  used  here  and  are  admittedly  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Shoes. — American  shoes,  which  five  years  ago  had  no  sale  whatever 
in  Switzerland,  are  now  sold  in  all  the  large  shoe  stores  of  the  country. 
They  are  generally  higher  in  price  than  the  homemade  article,  but 
the  advance  is  readily  paid  by  those  who  care  for  the  style  and  finish 
of  an  American  shoe.  The  demand  for  American  footwear  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  finer  grade  articles. 

Shoe  7nachme8. — One  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  m  the  world, 
turning  out  from  5.000  to  8,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  is  situated  at 
Schoenenwerd,  in  tnis  consular  district.  It  is  a  large  exporter  to 
South  American  countries.  The  shoes  are  made  almost  entirely  on 
American  machinery.  Recently  the  firm  has  attempted,  with  fair 
success,  to  make  an  imitation  of  the  American  shoe,  but  the  soles  are 
hard  and  stiff  and  not  as  pliable  as  the  genuine  article. 

Furniture. — ^The  success  which  has  been  achieved  with  American  ofBce 
furniture  is  worthy  of  notice.  Roller-top  desks,  bookcases,  office  chairs 
and  tables,  typewriters,  letter-press  tables,  and  in  fact  a  thousand  and  one 
articles  for  furnishing  an  office,  are  coming  into  general  use  through- 
out the  country  and  are  regarded  highly.  Anton  Waltisbuehl,  who 
started  in  a  modest  way,  about  six  years  ago,  to  import  American 
office  furniture  and  fixtures  and  purely  American  novelties,  now  has 
large  stores  at  Basel,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne.  Many  of  the  articles 
which  he  imjxjrts  have  been  copied  more  or  less  successfully.  The 
mere  fact  of  their  having  been  duplicated  locally  is  evidence  of  the 
high  consideration  in  which  they  are  held.  ^^  Imi^tion  is  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery." 

Fan  a  m/ichines. — American  agricultural  machinery  is  finding  a 
market  here,  but  only  such  machines  as  are  suitable  for  small  farms,  as 
Switzerland  could  not  be  called  an  agricultural  country.  All  the  agri- 
cultural land  is  in  the  hands  of  small  owners.  The  McCormick  Har- 
vesting Machine  Com^ny,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  a  good  illustration  of 
what  has  for  a  long  time  been  urged  by  consular  officers — i.  e.,  the 
advisability  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  desire  to  do 
business  in  foreign  countries  sending  personal  representatives  abroad. 
The  agent  of  this  firm  in  Zurich  has  accomplished  results  that  could 
not  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way  than  by  practical  demonstration. 

Bicycles. — The  number  of  bicycles  brought  into  Switzerland  during 
the  year  ]  901  was  13,088,  valued  at  $639,420,  as  against  12,923,  valued 
at  $547,960,  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number,  Germany  sent 
8,858,  valued  at  $854,900;  France  2,091,  valued  at  $91,560,  and  the 
United  States  1,109,  valued  at  $41,720.  The  reason  wny  we  do  not 
get  a  larger  percentage  of  this  trade  is  the  fact  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  bicycles  brought  here  from  the  United  States  are  of  high  grade, 
and  are  consequently  more  expensive  than  either  German  or  French 
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wheels.      I  think  it  would  be  profitable  for  our  manufacturers  to 
investigate  the  subject. 

General, — ^The  annual  report  published  by  the  Federal  departnaent 
of  customs,  commenting  on  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland,  says: 

The  commerce  with  the  United  States  has  always  been  subject  to  great  fluctnar 
tions,  but  we  can  say  that  during  the  last  five  years/America  has  gained  more  ground 
on  our  markets  than  we  have  on  theirs. 

Manufactured  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  have  had  more  stability 
than  the  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials.  For  the  last  named)  the  decrease  as  against 
1900  is  essentially  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  as  the  quantitv  decreased 
only  1.6  per  cent,  whereas  the  value  was  11.8  per  cent  leas.  The  United  States  has 
for  the  first  time  furnished  us  with  phosphate  for  the  manufacture  of  manure  ($49,800), 
and  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  oils  for  industrial  usage,  etc.,  has  increased  in 
value,  but  this  increase  is  offset  by  the  decrease  in  mineral  oils  ($54,600)  and  the 
decreased  importation  of  horses,  fodder,  and  copper. 

More  wheat  has  been  imported  from  America  into  Switzerland,  bat  the  other  food 
stuffs  have  decr^ised  as  agamst  1900;  such,  for  instance,  as  lard  ($66,000),  preserved 
meats  ($55,500),  dried  fruit  ($41,800),  oats  ($89,900),  and  maize  ($64,200). 

Among  the  manufactured  articles,  machines  and  vehicles  show  a  decrease 
($141,800);  also  ornamental  castings,  especially  radiators,  which  have  decreased 
$48,000;  and  piping,  which  represented  in  1899  a  value  of  $350,200  and  in  1900 
$60,000,  has  fallen  to  $7,600.  As  an  offset  to  this  loss,  ordinary  ironworks  have 
increased  $12,000.  Articles  for  ofiioes,  and  also  American  hardware,  appear  to  enjoy 
a  certain  favor,  although  the  quantitv  received  is  still  verjr  modest  in  comparison  with 
the  total  importation.  The  value  of  leather  and  shoes  imported  from  America  has 
increased  $191,200,  principally  on  account  of  the  leather  being  of  a  lighter  quality 
and  moro  expensive. 

The  export  of  raw  material  to  the  United  States  is  limited  to  a  very  few  articles, 
such  as  leather  and  hides,  which  have  increased  $50,400,  and  asphalt,  $8,400.  An 
increase  is  al^o  noted  in  food  stuffs,  from  $1,020,000  to  $1,130,000,  thanks  to  the 
increased  export  of  cheese  of  $112,000,  whereas  the  export  of  manufactured  articles 
has  decreased  $1,720,000,  or  about  9.6  per  cent  Cotton  embroideries  and  silk  tissues 
(except  bolting  cloth)  have  suffered  most. 

The  crops  were  much  less  during  1901  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
which  necessitated  a  greater  import  of  food  stuffs.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  second  (quarter  of  the  year,  2,(X)0  carloads  of  wheat  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  imported  during  the  same  period  of  19(X)  entered  Switzer- 
land^  During  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year,  largely 
increased  quantities  of  potatoes  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits,  flour,  etc. , 
were  also  imported.  A  large  part  of  these  food  stuffs  came  from  the 
United  States,  the  freight  rates  being  more  favorable  than  in  1900. 

EXPORTS. 

The  principal  exports  from  this  consular  district  consist  of  straw 
goods,  silk,  and  half -silk  ribbons,  knit  underwear,  and  drawing  instru- 
ments. The  export  of  straw  goods  shows  a  slight  decrease  compared 
with  1900,  but  tne  export  of  silk  and  half-silk  ribbons  has  increased 
many  fold,  especially  in  the  last  four  months. 

The  prosperity  of  the  district,  and  especially  Lucerne,  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  tourists  who  visit  the  country  during 
the  season.  It  is  estimated  that  about  250,000  tourists  came  to  this 
city  during  the  last  season,  of  whom  about  18,000  were  Americans.  It 
is  roughly  calculated  that  the  latter  alone  expended  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1600,000. 

THADE   IN   1902. 

From  such  statistics  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  appears  that  the 
commerce  of  Switzerland  for  the  year  1902  will  be  greater  than  that 
for  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  imports  for  the 
.^ix  months  ended  June  30,  1902  ($105,796,898),  show  an  increiiae  of 
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about  $6,500,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  while  the 
exports  (^3,570,351)  show  an  increase  of  about  $2,000,000.  Large 
&dvanc«e  are  noted  in  the  import  of  iron,  food  stuffs,  tobacco,  raw  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  wool.  In  the  export,  there  is  an  increase  of  $1,123,028 
in  cotton  manufactures;  $1,211,452  in  silks  (principally  ribbons),  and 
an  advance  in  almost  every  article  traded  in,  except  watches  and  clocks, 
which  have  decreased  over  $1,000,000. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  sixmonths  under  review 
amount  to  $6,090,995,  and  the  exports  to  our  country  to  $8,967,044. 
There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  export  of  manufactured  articles, 
such  as  ribbons  and  laces.  The  import  shows  but  little  change  from 
the  corresponding  period  of  1901 ,  except  in  shoes,  which  have  increased 
over  100  per  cent. 

The  tigures  as  above  given  are  not  absolutely  correct,  and  will  be 
subject  to  slight  changes  when  the  tables  for  the  entire  year  are 
made  up. 

I  inclose  herewith  statistics  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Switzerland  to  and  from  all  countries  during  the  years  1899,  1900,  and 
1901,  the  percentage  of  exports  and  imports  of  each  country,  and  tbe 
increase  or  decrease  of  1901  as  against  1900;  commerce  of  Switzerland 
with  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1901; 
commerce  of  Switzerland  with  all  countries  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1902;  commerce  of  Switzerland  with  the  L'nited  States 
for  the  last- mentioned  period;  also  returns  for  the  railways,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  and  post-offices. 

Hbnbt  M.  Moboak,  Consul. 

Ldcbene,  October  10,  190B. 

Export*  a<ad  imparU  of  SantxerUind  during  the  yean  ended  December  31,  1S99,  1900,  and 
1901,  excbuive  o/preeuMi  TnetaU. 
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Commerce  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1901 — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Clocks  and  watches: 

Unfinished  parts 

Musical  boxes 

Finished  parts  of  watches 

Nickel  watches 

Silver  watches 

Gold  watches 

Chronographs,  repeaters 

Finished  movements  for  watches. 

Nickel  watch  cases 

Silver  watch  cases ^ 

Gold  watch  cases 

MisoellaneouB 


Imports. 


«216 


281 

25 

840 


Total... 


Clothing: 

Cotton  articles 
SilkarUcles... 
Knit  goods- 
Cotton 

Linen 

Silk 

Woolen 

Furs 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Cotton: 

Raw * 

.    Waste 

Threads- 
Raw 

Twisted 

Bleached 

Dyed 

Goods 

Bleached  goods , 

Thread  tissues 

Colored  tissues 

Printed  tiasues— 

Unbleached 

Bleached 

Tissues  for  embroidery- 
Raw 

Bleached 

Ribbons  and  braids 

Embroidery- 
Curtains,  etc 

Etching 

Tulle 

Specialties 

Lace 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Food  stufb: 

Lard 

Butter,  maigarine,  etc 

Chocolate 

Fresh  fish 

Canned  meats,  bacon,  etc 

Dried  fruits 

Tropical  fruits 

Wheat 

Oats 

Indian  com 

Oatmeal,  etc 

Flour 

Cheese 

Condensed  milk 

SoupstuiTs 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Cigars  und  cigarettes 

Molasses  and  sirup 

Natural  wine  in  bottles 

Cc^gnac,  rum,  etc.,  in  bottles. 
Liqueurs 


6,310 

66,686 

S 

8,706 

&3 


88,121 


400 
89 


228 


712 


2,829,680 
11,664 


500 


Exports. 
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11,220 
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4,317 
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2,200 
8,452 


8,434,268 
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28,836 


17 
74 


1,018,753 

35,184 

14,798 

1,300 
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11.625 

6.312 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 
of  imports 
oyer  1899. 
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400 
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375,004 
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-  800 
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134 

6,856 

40 

1,580 

42,322 

880 

4,088 

12 

192 
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Commerce  with  tlie  XJniled  Stales  during  the  year  ended  December  Sl^  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Import?. 


Foqd  stuffs— Continned. 

wine  in  casks 

Cognac,  rum,  etc,  in  casks. 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


•4.016 

900 

6,222 


Leather  and  shoes: 

Sole  leather 

Harness,  strap,  and  calf  leather. 

Other  kinds 

Shoes,  finished 

India-rubber  shoes 

Miscellaneous 


4,880,496 


Exports. 


222,060 

1,682 

618,700 

29,040 

80,690 

1,664 


Total 


Machines  and  yehicles: 

Dynamo-electiical  machines 

Steam  boilers 

Agricultural  machinery 

Sewing  machines 

Knitting  and  embroidery  machines 

Weaving  machines 

Machine  implements 

Machine  pieces 

Driving  belts 

Carriages  and  sleighs 

Bicycles i 

Miscellaneous 


896,786 


Total 


Metals: 

Aluminum 

Iron  ore 

Iron  castings 

Tubes 

Forged  iron— 

Kough. 

Utensils 

Tinned,  etc 

Nickeled,  etc... 

Jewelers'  tools 

Copper  and  brass- 
in  bars 

Cast 

Jewelrv 

Miscellaneous 


19,614 

2,568 

220,811 

16,080 

630 

4,060 

40,280 

18,188 

8,487 

5,620 

41,720 

74,764 


442,172 


Total 


Minerals: 

Lime,  potter's  earth,  etc 

Precious  stones,  unmounted 

Asphalt 

Petroleum  and  biproducts  . . 

Mineral  oils 

Miscellaneous 


9,116 

78,104 

7,571 

8,762 
82,910 
15,420 

6,740 


166»864 

10,856 

6,078 

7.665 


889,086 


5,588 


108 

1,622,282 

71,885 

4,590 


ToUl I    1,703,848 


Science  and  art: 

Books  and  maps 

Pictures,  engravings,  etc , 

Musical  tnstrumen  ts , 

Scientific  instruments 

Electrical  apparata 

Surgical  instruments 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Silks: 

Raw  silk 

Thread- 
Untwisted 
Twisted  . . 
Dyed 

Bolting  cloth. 

Silk  in  piece.. 


4,900 
10,046 

6,914 
22,045 
24,029 
16,427 

1,064 


85,424 


f2,225 

869 

2,572 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 
of  Imports 
over  1899. 


1,183,011 


13,961 

2 

87 


21 


14,041 


2 

243 

64,005 

U,905 

161 


18.488 


89,754 


4,809 


676 
40,575 


8,266 


676 

5.888 

812 


66,097 


229,612 
16,680 


603 


246,885 


17,702 

17,161 

766 

22,154 

53 

116 

2,039 


60.971 


2.020 

162,017 

611,249 

4.910 

241.586 

1,778,081 


-  $4,089 

2,484 

-  9,630 


+1.252,018 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


1,140 

1,428 

168,780 

12,720 

10,120 

8,044 


+    191,144 


1,207 

212 

50,808 

6,800 

2,460 

4,060 

8,448 

5,604 

8,487 

5,500 

17,640 

91,416 


-    141,766 


2,221 
48,747 
62,480 

885 
2,680 
4,880 
1,106 


4.702 

5,207 

8,061 

18,870 


-      89.128 


1,482 


12 

59,488 

4,940 

1,746 


-      61,828 


700 

6,686 

l.UO 

12,989 

11,868 

11,482 

216 


+      20,604 
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Commerce  with  the  In'tted  ,^'Uites  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


SilkiH-Continued. 

Half  silk  in  piece 

.Shawls,  scans,  etc 

Ribbons  

Half  silk 

Embroideries 

Silk  worked  with  precious  metals 
Miscellaneous 


«S9 
•"•4" 


Total 


Straw: 

Braids 

Fine  work. 


1,660 


1,693 


Exports. 


1671,973 

2,848 

670,162 

888,921 

264.640 

20,476 

2,427 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (—) 
of  imports 
over  1899. 


+ 
+ 


$89 

•••4 


-       3, 101 


4,721,116     -        3,058 


189,386 
28,482 


Total 


162,817 


440 


440 


Textile  goods: 

Laces  and  embroideries 
Rubber  manufactures . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Wood: 

Oak  staves 

Boards 

Rough 

Sawn 

Furniture 

Wood  carvings 
Brush  handles. 
Miscellaneous. 


30,966  I 
1,830  I 


32,786 


40,601 

+ 
+ 

11,966 

7,081 

96 

47,682 

+ 

12,054 

5,817 

13,344 

7,932 

227.467 

31,840 


7,206 


66 
8,613 
3,713 
1,886 


+ 
+ 


4,727 
4.596 
1,857 
5,093 
10,870 


2,240 


Total 


Sundries: 

Fodder 

Artificial  manures 

Grass  and  clover  seeds 

Oils  in  barrels 

Tallow 

Fish  oils,  bludder.  etc 

Printing  and  writing  paper 

Horses 

Ironmongerv 

Writing  and  drawing  materials. 

Antiquities 

Sundri  es 


Total 


293,1a') 


4.815 
49,717 

6,266 

273, 27S 

16,809 

29,169 

3,720 

4,350 
14,010 

6,8<M 


14,178     +        6,263 


10,337 


552 
6,364 


4,723 

31 

4,362 

6,263 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


1,867 

49,717 

9,560 

11,692 

2,444 

4,469 

2,680 

13,^10 

5,720 

4,284 


2,844 


417,815 


22,295 


53,186 


R^UM&. 


Articles. 


Animal  products 

Chemicals 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing 

Cotton 

Foodstuffs 

Leather  and  shoes 

Machines  and  vehicles, 

Metals 

Minerals 

Science  and  art 

Silkfl 

Straw 

Textile  goods 

Wood 

Sundries 


Imports. 


2. 
4. 


1. 


163,019 
228, 151 

83, 121 
712 
841,  M4 
830,  49s 
898,786 
442, 172 
839,  OKG 
703,848 

85,424 
1,59;) 


8'2,7H6 
293,  IW) 
417,  KIT) 


Total 


12,261,960 


Exports. 


$128,978 

793,073 

1,229.338 

432,649 

8,431,268 

1,133.011 

14,011 

89, 754 

66,097 

246,885 

59,971 

4.721,115 

162,817 

47,682 

14, 178 

22,295 


17,586,182 


Increase 

(  +  )  or  de- 
crease (—) 
of  imports 
over  1900. 


-h      $6,569 

-  28,876 

2,778 

-  344 

-  375,004 
+1.252,013 
f     191. 144 

141,765 

-  89,123 

-  51,328 
+      20,604 

8.068 

440 

f       12.051 

+        5,263 

-h      63,135 


+    848,007 
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Imports  into  Switzerland  during  tlie  gLv  months  ended  June  SO,  190^^  and  for  the  rorre- 

sponding  period  of  1901. 


Articles. 


Affricnltuial  products 

Aluminum 

Animal  products 

Beer,  wines,  etc 

Chemicals 

Coi 


)per 


>P. 
Cotton 

Dyes 

Food  stuils,  tobacco . 

Glass 

Iron 

Lead 

Leather  and  fllioes  . 
Linen 


Live  stock , 

Machines  and  vehicles , 
Metals 


Precious 

Millinery 

Mineral  matter. 
Nickel 


Oils  and  lat 

Paper 

Pharmaceutical  objects 

Pottery 

Rubber 

Science  and  art 

Silk 

Straw 

Tin 

Waste  and  manures 

Watches  and  clocks 

Parts 

Wood 

Wool 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous 


Imports. 


1902. 


Total 


9816,456 

10,685 

971,822 

8,087,688 

2,717,262 

1,274,222 

7,448,718 

722,788 

23,812.878 

617,878 

6,075,055 

286,477 

2,697.454 

1,345,736 

4.704,588 

2,605,188 

13,768 

4,477,196 

2,465,877 

8,069,746 

100,020 

1,510,753 

814,428 

642,415 

611,629 

887,459 

1,745,986 

15,238,946 

248,806 

546,220 

1.151,442 

69,452 

228,156 

2,623,387 

5,268,800 

161, 102 

798,425 


1901. 


105,796,896 


9646,262 

18,902 

982,850 

2,71»,310 

2,837,982 

1,860,678 

6,489,789 

694,029 

22,142,062 

484,629 

5,215,883 

230,276 

2,343,075 

1,194,097 

4,100,960 

2,752,457 

16,536 

5,4U,598 

2,458,U5 

8,026,295 

117,290 

1,819,289 

778,370 

478,867 

487,936 

904,747 

1,842,062 

14,125,224 

215,409 

429,676 

1,194,247 

107,682 

248,533 

2,489,822 

4,613.488 

158,383 

813,734 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (—). 


99,830,468 


+  1170, 191 
8,317 
-   10,787 
821.328 
379,280 
88,456 
958,929 
28,754 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+1,670,791 

+  83,249 

+  860,172 

+  6,201 

+  854,379 

+  151,639 

+  608,638 

-  147,319 

2,768 

-  084,402 
+  12,262 
+  43,451 

-  17,270 
+  191,464 
+  86,068 
+  68,648 
+  28,696 
+  82,712 

-  96,076 
+1,113,722 
+  83,397 
+  U6,544 

-  42,806 

-  88,280 

-  20,377 
+  34,065 
+  645,867 
+  7,769 

-  20,809 


+6,466,440 


Ejpports  from  Switzerland  during  the  six  months  ended  June  SO^  190^,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  products . . 

Aluminum 

Animalproducts 

Beer,  wines,  etc 

Chemicals 

Copper  

Cotton 

Dyes 

Food  stufb,  tobacco 

Glass 

Iron 

Lead 

Leather  and  shoes 

Linen 

Live  stock 

Machines  and  vehicles . 

Metals 

Precious 

Millinery 

Mineral  matter 

Nickel 

Oils  and  fat 

Paper 

Pharmaceutical  objects 

Pottery 

Rubber 

Science  and  art 

BUk 


Exports. 


1902. 


1901. 


1» 


16. 

1. 

10, 


1. 
4, 

1, 
1, 


24, 


864,371 
143,197 
289,213 

66,619 
713,012 
206,285 
201,845 
685,265 
433,045 

41.118 
766.607 

26.789 
981,777 
190,857 
148,776 
452,128 
206 
618,015 
191,844 
582,222 

10,287 

61,470 
826,564 
712,807 

77,810 
146,670 
908,630 
881,746 


966,180 

135,583 

1,229,516 

77,078 

658,321 

188,812 

15,078,817 

1,469,368 

10,187.606 

89,488 

701,561 

26,220 

1,160,800 

164.888 

905,462 

4,603,408 

924 

1,681,689 

1,189,640 

497,666 

9,188 

53,765 

880,081 

640,229 

66,190 

147.015 

018,629 

23,670,298 


Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (—). 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


98,101 
7,614 
0.697 
10,509 
54,691 
17,423 


+1,123,028 
+  165,897 
+  296,450 
+  1,686 
+  65,046 
+  669 

-  229.023 
+  26,019 
+  163.314 
~      61,870 

718 

-  63,624 
+  62.204 
+  84,666 
+   1,149 

-  2,286 

-  8,627 
+  72,878 
+      12,620 

1,246 
"~  4,999 
+1,211,462 
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Erpfvrts  from  Stvitzerland  during  the  six  morUfts  ended  June  SO,  1902,  and  fur  the  corre' 

tpondmg  period  of  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Exports. 


19Q2. 


Straw ;  $1,122,186 

Tin ;         28,180 

Waste  and  manures I       376,067 

Watches  and  clocks 10,090,861 

Parts ,       713,267 

Wood 1       639,711 

Wool 1,685,406 


Zinc 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


19.069 
177,621 


88,670,361 


1901. 


$1,067,341 

20,206 

368.997 

11,136,077 

716,382 

616,420 

1,758,337 

17,546 

146,848 


81,619,274 


Increase 
(  +  )  or  de- 
crease (—). 


+  64,844 
+  7,976 
+  6,060 
-1,044,226 
-  8,125 
+      23,291 

72,981 
1,528 

81,778 


+ 
+ 


+1,961,077 


7Va<i«  ofSwUzerUmd  loith  the  Ihiited  Stales  for  tlte  sijc  months  ended  June  SO,  1902. 


Articles. 


Animals    and    animal 
products: 

Horses 

Rawhides 

Bladders,  etc 


Agricultural  products: 
Orass  and  clover  seed 

Chemicals: 

Bensine,  naphtha,  etc 

Glue- 
Prepared  

Raw 

Oleln 

Tartar,  raw 

Terebinth 


Clothing: 

Cotton — 

Suits 

Hosiery 

Underclothing 

Hats,  etc 

Silk- 
Clothing  

Hosiery 

Woolen  hosiery 


Coloring  matter: 

Extracts  of  coloring 

matter 

Colors  from  tar 


Imports. 


Cotton: 

Raw 

Waste 

Twisted  thread 

Blear'hed  threads  . . 

Dyed  threads 

Threads  on  bobbins 

Tulle 

Heavy  tissues 

Light  tissues 

Bleached  tissues 

Colored  tissues 

Laces 

Ribbons 

Crochet  embroideries 
Other  embroideries. 


$3,300 

781 

26,031 


30, 112 


5,606 


141 
766 
600 


9,585 


11,082 


34 


34 


6,256 


6,:»6 


1,733,718 
638 


384 


Exports. 


1,7»1,740 


$28,690 
205 


28,895 


7,596 
3,361 


1,110 


12,067 


584 

97,697 

897 

2,076 

3,819 
83,576 
23,004 


211,608 


10,216 
377,380 


887,596 


1,174 

9,661 

932 

1,126 

1,686 

3,601 

15,628 

55,204 

19,164 

175.323 

7,257 

866,986 

3,657,545 


4,315,577 


Articles. 


Foodstuffs: 

Lard 

Butter.. 

Chocolate 

Preserved  meats 

Dried  fruits 

Wheat 

Oats 

Maize 

Oatmeal 

Flour 

Cheese 

Condensed  milk 

Tobacco  

Cigars  and  cigarettes 
Molasses  and  sirup . . 

Natural  wines 

Spirits 

uqueurs 


Leather: 

Sole  leather . 
Harness   and 

leather 

Other  fine  leather 
Fine  shoes 


strap 


Linen: 

Laces 

Machines  and  vehicles: 

Agricultural  ma- 
chines   

Grinding  machines.. 

Embroidery    ma- 
chines   

Weaving  machines.. 

Machine  tools 

Other  machines 

Machine  pieces 

Driving  belts 

Bicycles,  etc 


Metals: 

Lead 

Iron,  worked 

Watchmakers'  tools 
Copper  and  brass. . . 
Precious  metals 


Minerals: 

Stones  for  polishing 
Precious  Htones,  un- 
mounted   

Asphalt 


Imports. 


$123,758 
9,148 


125,410 
4,745 
1,824,587 
8,894 
1,511 
6,786 
2,090 


355,410 

2,411 

14,401 

852 

456 


2,480,460 


77,778 
126 

QAfi  OQO 
JWo,  £W 

66,259 


602,461 


42,540 
1,380 


26 

11,176 

29,554 

8,366 

1,611 

20,262 


114,904 


2,919 
77,196 


92,666 
696 


173,476 


Exports. 


$9,776 
7 


544,066 
18,606 


8,429 


8,814 
4,260 
4,986 


588,892 


10,439 

8,988 

254 


14,676 
10,747 


49.964 
8,432 


8,366 
"**i62 


61,863 


21,7?2 

1,711 

776 

2,251 


26.610 


669 

114,040 
8,400 
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Trade  of  Suritzerland  toUh  ihe  United  Slates  for  the  sic  monOis  ended  June  30y  J90£ — Conf  d. 


Articles. 


Minerals— Continued. 

Petroletim 

Mineral  oils  and  tar  . 


Oils  and  fats: 
Salad  oils,  etc 
Bnclneoils... 
Taflow 


Paper: 

Dried  fibers 

Rnbber: 

Rubber  threads 


Science  and  arts: 

Books  

Pictures  and  engiay- 
Ings 

Pianos,  harmoniums, 
etc 

Scientific    instru- 
ments   

Electrical     appli- 
ances  


Silks: 

Bawsilk 

Silk  waste 

Tissue  and  cloth 

Ribbons,    silk    and 

half  silk 

Em  broideries, 

Bcarfs 

Silk    worked  with 

precious  stones 


Imports. 


1719,882 
87,418 


760,801 


2,886 

121,212 

12,806 


Exports. 


1128,009 


180,856 

568 

12,960 


3,801 
8,181 
2,280 
6,772 
2,608 


22,727 


2,007 
10 


Straw: 

Plaitings 


2,017 


6,515 
4,712 


9,968 
2,002 


23,212 


586,788 

'i,'286,'386 

675,805 

86,045 

7,888 


Articles. 


Straw— Oonttnued. 
Fine  goods 


Imports. 


Waste  and  manures: 
Concentrated  fodder. 

Rags 

Raw  artificial  ma- 
nures  


154,096 
40 

U,859 


65.995 


Watches  and  clocks: 
Musical  boxes,  etc. . . 
Nickel  watches,  pe- 
dometers, etc 

Silver  watches 

Gold  watches 

Chronographs,  etc . . . 
Watch  movements . . 
Watch  cases 

Nickel 

Gold 

Finished   pieces  of 
watches 


2,686,812 


52,479 


Wood: 

Sawn  oak 

Planks,  etc 

Furniture 

Carvings 

Light  wood   for 
brooms 


190 

807 

82* 

"i,"i86' 

21,1t35 
1,772 


24,771 


Miscellaneous: 

Woolen  threads 

Ironmongery 

Writing  materials . . . 


1,490 

191 

1,868 


3.044 


5,730 
1,000 


6,780 


Exports. 


$15,648 


68.027 


44,272 

37,863 
73,905 
52,465 
15,968 
158,043 

841 
1.645 

75,679 


454,676 


8,124 
1. 


2,041 


*  7,104 


246 

680 

2 


878 


SUMMARY. 


Awimaia     and    animal 

products 

Agricultural  products... 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Colors 

Cotton 

Foodstuffs 

Leather 

Linen 

Machines  and  vehicles. . 

Metals 

Minerals 


130.112 

5,506 

11,062 

84 

6,256 

1.784,740 

2.480.460 

602,461 


114.904 
178,476 
766,801 


12,067 

211,608 

387,696 

4,315,677 

583.892 

14,676 

10.747 

61,863 

26.510 

123,009 


Oils  and  fats 

Paper 

Rubber 

Science  and  art 

Silks 

Straw 

Waste  and  manures 
Watches  and  clocks 

Wood 

Sundries 


Total 


«136,366 

663 

12.960 

22,727 

2,017 


$23,212 

2,636.812 

68,027 


454,576 

7,104 

876 


8,967,044 


Simss  posi-office  statistics,  1901, 

Number  of  poet-offices  in  Switzerland 

Branch  offices: 

Poet-office  businesB  alone 

Others 

Agen  cies  abroad 


Total 


Employees: 

Clerical  staff 

Other  staff  (postmen,  conductors,  etc.) 

Total 


1,687 

1,325 

653 

13 


3,578 


3,571 
6,268 

9,839 
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BosinefiBin  1901: 

Inland 1102,223,725 

Outward 20,831,532 

Postcards — 

Inland 43,432,286 

Outward 17,388,638 

Printed  matter — 

Inland 39,113,448 

Outward 9,302,598 

Samples — 

Inland 1,079,602 

Outward 1,022,801 

Newspapers,  inland 123,132,631 

Business  papers,  outward 136, 500 

Registered  letters — 

Inland 3,450,479 

Outward : 1,493,526 

Summons  served,  inland 261, 868 

Legal  notices,  inland 37, 980 

Letters,  etc.,  in  transit 1 1,545,150 

Total 364,452,763 


Receipts  and  diaburaements  for  1899y  1900,  and  1901. 


DeKription. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Beceipts 

16,796,462 
6,287,774 

57,226,168 
6,686,092 

97.666,726 
6,943,019 

DlBburaements , - -- - -- 

Balanc«> 

667,688 

640,071 

612,706 

Orowth  of  the  Swiss  postal  system  since  1860. 


ATticles. 


Letten: 

Inland number. 

Outward do... 

Printed  matter  and  HunpleB: 

Inland number. 

Outward do... 

Postcards: 

Inland .....do... 

Outward do..., 

Parcels do..., 

*  *  Pay  on  delivery  "  ( rem- 

boursement)  .number. . 

"Pay  on  dell  very"  (rem- 

boarsement) .  amount. . 

Letters: 

* '  Pay  on  delivery  "  ( rem- 

bounement)  .number. . 

••  Pay  on  delivery ' '  (rem- 

boursement) .  amount. . 

Newspaper  subscriptions, 

number 

Newspaper  subscrlptifons, 

amount 

Stamps  sold number. . 

Stamped  envelopes  sold, 

number 

Poet  cards  sold number. . 

Monev  orders  sold do 

Postal  orders  sold do.... 


Receipts 

Bxpenditures 


Net  profit , 


1860. 


1860. 


U,  420, 971     19,681,706 


a  6, 819, 263 


7,107,141 


01,442,341  ;    1,999,464 
fr  2, 801,991 


2,099,968 


8,481,060 
118,822 


$1,067,774 
1886,132 


1161,642 


4,136,046 
d244,406 
•004,416 

d882,348 

1687,129 

17,629,427 

$82,694 
1,216,636 

•  861,748 


1870. 


$1,888,382 
$1,160,098 


$283,284 


34,766,480 
6,688,867 

4,676.396 
1,910,097 

678,476 

c  22, 419 

4,756,616 

335,989 

$841,619 

1,071,401 

$786,862 

38.167,637 

$68,146 
2,886,707 

1,239,604 

»        86,219 

0142,801 

A26,440 


1880. 


$1,900,768 
$1,676,608 


$224,266 


46,500,793 
9,444,706 

10,746,614 
4,886,068 

6,706,977 
1,812,848 
7,029,161 

417,458 

$1,801,696 

2,062,216 

$1,780,920 

50,128,886 

$113,355 
8,990,670 

686,745 

487,216 

667,807 

67,230 


$3,102,668 
$2,700,815 


$402,873 


1890. 


62,850,766 
13,096,842 

21,024,867 
6,822,364 

12,914,356 

4,062,045 

U,  650, 353 

899,988 

$2,202,867 

3,161.641 

$8,167,353 

76,796,128 

$162,733 
14,544,749 

10,618 
886,  M4 
753,493 
109,094 


1900. 


99,809, 994 
21,139,708 

88.828,178 
9,497,386 

89,606,414 
16.667,276 
19,268,661 

1,864,987 

$4,343,813 

6,668,767 

$7,262,284 

124,286,306 

$248,666 
26,423,233 

/1, 482 
1,450,063 
1,026,576 


$4,886,004 
$4,381,781 


$464,278 


$7,226,168 
$6,686,092 


$540,071 


a  Ck>mmenced  in  1866. 
bOonunenced  in  1863. 
<7  Commenced  in  18*^. 
dCk>mmenced  in  1866. 


'Commenced  in  1867. 
/Abolished  in  1898. 
9  Commenced  in  1876. 
h  Commenced  in  1875. 
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Swiss  telegraphic  slatuiic$. 

Number  of  telegraph  offices 1,OT3 

Offices  open  in  sammer  only 82 

Railway  telegraph  offices , 65 

Telegraph  receiving  offices 78 

Total 2,198 

Employees: 

Permanent  staff 2,812 

Provisional  staff 174 

Total 2,986 

Telegraph  lines. 


Owned  by — 


• 

Govenunent 

Bail  ways 

Private 

Totol , 


Wire. 


MUes. 
8,967 
749 
e78 


6.884 


Ifllet. 
18,261 

7,7» 
1.280 


22.820 


Number  of  messages  in  1901. 


Coontriet. 


Inland 

Foreign: 

Gennany 

France  ...* 

Italy 

Austria 

England 

RnsBla 

Belgium 

UnHed  States 

Holland 

Spain 

Algfers  and  Tunis 
British  India 

Total 


Ordinary. 

8,284.248 

680,746 

Outward. 

Inward. 

290.868 

278.874 

227,068 

240.418 

102,484 

108,096 

66,861 

64.828 

56.848 

71.272 

21,081 

28.414 

22.084 

21.720 

16.921 

19,964 

11,280 

10,797 

7,619 

7,879 

8,162 

4,169 

2,480 

2,984 

2,840 

2,688 

827,411 

861,668 

Total. 


8.914.994 


669.282 

407,471 

206,680 

180,174 

127,616 

44,446 

48,804 

86.876 

22,088 

14.888 

7.821 

5,470 

6,028 


5,608,968 


Accounts  for  1900  and  1901. 


Description. 


Receipts 

DiflburBements. 


Loss, 


2,474 


1901. 


$006,766 
626.060 


20,804 


Number  of  telephone  nets. 

Telephone  stations 

Subscribers , 


Swiss  telepnone  statistics. 


824 

44,203 
39,988 


Employees: 

Permanent  staff . 
Provisional  staff. 


662 
154 


816 
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Telephone  linet. 


Owned  by— 


Oovemment 
Other 

Total.. 


8,796 
61 


8,846 


Wire. 


MUa. 

98,796 
241 


99,086 


Bu9ine8B  in  1901. 

Local  converaatioM 21,936,222 

Intemrban  conversations 4, 735, 159 

International  conyersationfl •      95, 903 

Conversations  with  phonof^ram # 3, 71 1 

Forwarding  of  telegrams  per  telephone 233, 002 

27, 003, 997 
Accounts  ft fr  1000  and  1901. 


Deaciiption. 


Receipts 

Diflbunementfl 

Low 


1900. 


11,246,971 
1,423,041 


177,070 


1901. 


11,811,262 
1,499,868 


188,601 


SvTwe  cuetome  etaiiHics. 


Description. 


KXTSNUB. 

Import  daties 

Export  duties 

Statistical  charv^ 

Warehonsing,  etc.,  charges 

Fines  and  penalties 

Siezed  goods 

Sale  of  statistics,  formnlas,  etc 

Inland  spirit  duties 

Total  reyenne 1 

ARTICLES. 

Agricnl  tural  products 

Animals  and  animal  products 

Chemicals 

Glassware 

Leather  and  shoes 

Machinery,  etc 

Metals 

Minerals • 

Oils  and  fats 

Paper 

Provisionfl 

Science  and  arts 

Stoneware 

Textile  goods 

Waste  and  manures 

Wood 

Sundries 

Total 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

910,116,787 

•9,498,341 

"•IJiS? 

26,706 

26,992 

29,862 

81,966 

32,286 

4,826 

8,914 

8,H42 

2,862 

2,876 

2,960 

9,230 

10,046 

11.438 

20.166 

19,190 

19,367 

9,483 

8,689 

8,896 

10,218,861 

9,602,002 

9,294,890 

8,161 

8,901 

9,481 

816,672 

296,446 

290.909 

842.483 

368.864 

862.928 

288,178 
209.661 

248,076 

254,684 

193,886 

195,647 

861,698 

292.724 

282,468 

969.201 

914,112 

766,382 

896.806 

880,699 

879,982 

67,276 

61,178 

68,178 

224,926 

226.810 

227,499 

4,434,886 

4,120,927 

4,184,294 

62,999 

61,726 

61,026 

194,186 

174,115 

159,364 

1,682,081 

1,618,626 

1,667,055 

17,664 

16,100 

14,387 

882.601 

840,768 

814,027 

172,124 

166,612 

165,879 

10,116,787 

9,498,841 

9,189,076 

750 
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Stffiss  railway  slaHaiicB. 

• 

Lenffth  of  railways  in  Switzerland:  Miles. 

Swiss  main  lines  1 1, 461 

Swiss  branch  lines 624 

Foreign  lines  in  Switzerland  and  under  Swiss  management 39 

Narrow-gauge  lines - . .  24^ 

Narrow-fsauge  cog  lines 103 

Gable  railways 13. 5 

Tramways 163 

Rolling  stock. 


Description. 


Locomotiyes 

Paasenffer  coAches: 

AxTes 

Places 

Postal  coaches 

Lugffa^  vans 

Ooods  wagons 


Total. 


Ordinary 
and  nar- 
row-gauge 
lines. 


1,228 

7,421 

130,447 

242 

673 

13,846 


168,767 


Electric 
lines. 


Cable 

and  cog 

lines. 


140 
1,889 


2,029 


438 
7,866 


Tram- 
ways. 


7,794 


1,422 
21,720 


23,142 


Traffic  tn  1901. 


Regular  trains: 
Passenger  . 

Mixed 

Goods 

Special  trains: 
Passenger  . 

Mixed 

Goods  - 


542,184 

77,160 

130,209 

9,055 

196 

35,615 

Miles  traveled 17,347,227 


Traffic  on  ordinary  lines. 


Miles. 


Main  lines 1,461 

Branch  lines 624 

Foreign  lines  under  Swiss  management 39 


Total 


2,014 


Pattscnger  traffic:. 


Years. 


1900 
1901 


Passengers. 


64,889,499 
66,118,706 


Eeoeipta. 


$10,7S8.»<4 
10,662,870 


Goods  traffic. 


Yean. 


1900 
1901 


Tbna 


14,242,891 
13,680,426 


Value. 


114,602,906 
14,240.844 
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Average  receipts  per  mile. 


YeuB. 

Panengen. 

Goods. 

Total. 

1900 

. L 

95,882.1 
5,289.6 

r,260.7 
7,070.7 

812.582  8 

1901 

12,810.2 

ST.  GAIili. 


Imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  consular  district  of  St. 
Gall  seem  inconsiderable.  Among  direct  imports  are  wheat,  canned 
meat,  dried  apples,  and  office  furniture,  but  efforts  to  sell  American 
shoes  and  bicycles  nave  not  met  with  great  success. 

Exports,  mostly  embroideries,  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  last  five  calendar  years  have  been: 


1897 $5,734,029 

1898 6,297,025 

1899 8,996,826 


1900 $9,466,387 

1901 8,149,320 


As  to  exports  of  embroideries  to  other  countries,  there  is  much  com- 
plaint, but  the  American  market,  always  good,  is  now  particularly 
prosperous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  embroideries,  laces,  lace 
curtains^  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  from  St.  Gall  to  the  chief  countries  of 
destination: 


CoimtrieB. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany , 

Spain 

Austria 


16,108,280 

1,222,268 

1.270,000 

710,837 

842,570 


190L 


85,880.665 

1,826,270 

1,282,000 

605,990 

874,860 


EXCHANGE. 

The  money  market,  which  was  very  good  during  1898,  1899,  and 
1900,  was  dull  during  1901,  and  is  stifi  oull.  Exchange  rates  in  1901 
fell  from  5  to  3f  per  cent,  and  have  remained  at  this  point  the  first 
seven  months  of  1902.  For  money  on  deposit  for  one  year  and  longer, 
banks  pay  now  3i  and  3f  per  cent  interest,  as  against  4  and  4i  per 
cent  during  the  preceding  two  years.  First-class  mortgages  pay  from 
4  to  4i  per  cent. 

TAXES  Oir  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS,  ETC, 

Foreign  commercial  travelers  doing  business  in  Switzerland  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  permits  which  are  issued  for  one  year  or  for  six 
months.  The  charge  for  the  first  is  150  francs  (f  29)  and  for  the  second. 
100  francs  (f  19).  These  charges,  however,  are  only  made  for  retail 
travelers.    Others  have  nothing  to  pay. 

Income  taxation  bein^  in  force  m  the  St.  Gall  consular  district, 
no  special  taxes  are  reqmred  from  merchants  on  their  business,  liquor 
dealers  excepted.  The  latter  must  have  special  licenses,  for  which 
about  ^0  per  year  is  charged. 
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AMERICAN   ENTERPRISES. 

The  largest  embroidery  establishments  in  this  district  are  in  the 
hands  of  American  citizens,  but  no  American  labor  is  en^ged  therein. 
The  industry  is  old,  and  in  every  respect  up  to  the  highest  demands. 

NEW   RAILROAD. 

Final  action  is  pending  at  Berne  on  the  project  of  a  new  railroad  to 
run  through  the  Cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  Phurgau,  from  Rapperswil 
to  Bomanshorn,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  In  all  probability 
the  plan  will  pass  with  some  changes.  Correspondence  concerning 
the  matter  should  be  addressed  to  ^^Schweizerisches  Eisenbaim- 
Departement,  Berne." 

J.  I.  McCallum,  Consvl-Oeneral. 

St.  Gall,  August  21,  1902. 


TURKEY, 

DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  service  between  New  York  and  Constantinople,  resuscitated  by 
the  German  Levant  Line  last  February,  is  the  means  of  fostering  a 
healthy  competition  in  freights  with  the  British  Liverpool  lines.  In 
this  connection,  the  discrimination  by  the  British  Liverpool  lines, 
noted  by  Consul-General  Dickinson  in  previous  annual  reports,  against 
exporters  to  the  United  States  who  failed  to  ship*  by  the  Liverpool 
companies,  still  exists.  Quite  recently,  the  principal  shippers  have 
renewed  their  agreements  with  the  combination  to  ship  only  by  its 
lines,  and  for  this  special  benefits  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks  andf  reduc- 
tions are  allowed  them.  This  explains  why  one  of  the  German  Levant 
Line  steamers  recently  leaving  this  port  for  New  York  secured  so 
little  freight.  The  aavantages  of  importing  machinery  direct  from 
New  York,  and  thus  avoiding  the  handling  necessary  for  transship- 
ment, are  obvious. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give  any  figures  of  this  year's  sales.  The 
harvest,  however,  promises  to  be  a  record  one,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  number  of  American  agricultural  machines  sold 
will  be  even  larger  than  last  year.  I  give  below  a  list  of  the  imple- 
ments exempted  from  the  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  customs  duty  during 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  August  17,  1901: 

Plows  of  every  kind. 

Machines  for  cutting  and  binding  sheaves. 

Machines  for  mowing  grass. 

Machines  on  wheels,  orawn  by  animals,  for  collecting  grass  and  grain. 

Rakes  worked  bv  animals. 

'^  Cannon ''  machines,  drawn  bv  animals,  for  taming,  airing,  and  drying  hay. 

Presses  for  making  hay  into  bales. 

Machines  for  spreading  manure,  drawn  by  animals. 

Harrows  of  all  Kinds  drawn  by  animals. 

Thrashing  machines  worked  by  steam,  animal,  or  water  power. 

'*  Locomobile''  engines  for  driving  thrashing  machines. 
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Plows  driven  by  steam. 

Smooth  and  toothed  rollers  of  every  kind,  drawn  by  animals,  for  rolling  ground 
and  for  breaking  ap  clods. 

Iron  scarifiers  for  breaking  up  clods,  drawn  by  animals. 

Iron  ''cultivators"  drawn  by  animals. 

Sowing  machines  drawn  hy  animals. 

Sifting  machines  for  cleanmg  produce,  worked  by  hand,  animal,  steam,  or  water 
power. 

Sifting  machines  for  sifting  seed  grain,  worked  by  hand,  animal,  steam,  or  water 
power. 

Machines  for  granulating  mai/^e,  worked  by  hand,  animal,  steam,  or  water  power. 

Beating  machmes  for  granulating  rice,  worked  by  hand,  animal,  steam,  or  water 
power. 

Machines  for  cutting  straw,  worked  by  hand,  animal,  steam,  or  water  power. 

Machines  for  preparing  fodder,  worked  by  hand,  animal,  steam,  or  water  power. 

Machines  for  cuttmg  beets,  worked  by  hand  or  animal  power. 

Machines  resembling  plows,  drawn  by  animals,  for  collecting  potatoes  and  beets. 

Iron  reapers  with  wooden  handles. 

''Pulvenzer"  spraying  machinesi  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  attacking  vines 
and  other  plants. 

Centrifugal  cream  separators,  worked  by  hand,  animal  power,  water  power,  or 
steam. 

Chums  of  modern  design,  made  of  wood  or  iron,  worked  by  hand,  animal  power, 
water  i>ower,  or  steam. 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

I  must  reiterate  the  complaint,  mentioned  in  Consul-General  Dick- 
inson^s  repoi't  of  last  year,  regarding  the  carelessness  of  the  American 
exporter  m  securing  a  reasonable  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  to 
destination.  One  can  not  too  forcibly  impress  upon  the  American 
manufacturer  the  fact  that  his  ability  to  compete  in  oriental  markets 
depends  more  upon  the  moderation  of  the  freight  charges  than  upon 
the  reduction  of  his  price  by  a  few  cents. 

EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS. 

No  further  statistics  have  been  published  by  the  Turkish  customs 
since  those  given  in  the  report  for  the  year  ended  February  28,  1898. 

The  total  export  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
the  invoice  book  for  the  j-ear  ended  June  30,  1902,  was  ^,579,469.21. 
Compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  four  years,  it  was: 

Year  ended  Jmie  30 — 

19(»1 $3,146,608.10 

1900 3, 725, 268. 14 

1899 1, 997, 177.  73 

1898 1,678,065.66 

The  export  of  Turkish  rugs  and  carpets  from  Constantinople  to  the 
United  States  rea(>hed  the  record  total  of  $2,224,005.88  for  the  year 
ended  June  80,  1902.     The  figures  for  the  previous  four  years  were: 

Year  ended  June  30 — 

1901 $1, 661 ,  422. 93 

1900 1,864,031.82 

1899 925, 699. 67 

1898 975,969.61 

PETROLEUM   DEPOSIT. 

The  English  syndicate  formed  to  work  the  petroleum  deposits  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Marmora  has  failed  to  strike  oil  and  has  aban- 
doned work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  oil  exists,  but  prospectors  have 
not  succeeded  in  reaching  it. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 48 
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TARIFF  RATES,  ETC. 


There  has  been  no  change  in  tariff  rates,  customs  rules,  port  dues 
and  regulations,  lighterage,  charges,  regulations  as  to  commercial 
travelers,  and  passports  since  the  consul-general's  report,  printed  on 
page  736  in  the  second  volume  of  Commercial  Relations  for  1899. 

HARBOR  FACILITIES. 

The  work  on  the  new  port  and  quay  at  Haidar-Pacha  is  being  pushed 
with  the  utmost  activity,  and  two  steamers  have  already  been  along- 
side to  discharge  material.  The  habor  is  expected  to  be  opened  to  the 
Sublic  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the  throne, 
eptember  1. 

MITIING   ENTERPRISE. 

Mining  enterprise  in  Turkey  may  be  said  to  be  at  a  low  ebb,  conse- 
quent on  the  restrictive  regulations.  The  council  of  state  is  said  to 
have  the  question  under  consideration,  and  it  will  no  doubt  take  ener- 
getic measures  to  correct  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Wm.  Smith-Lyte, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Oonsvl'  General, 

Constantinople,  July  31^  1902. 


SXTPPLEMENTABT. 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  commerce  and  industries  affect- 
ing the  region  in  and  about  Constantinople  since  my  report  of  1901; 
but  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather  indicat-e  a  steaoy  increase  of 
American  trade.  Exact  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain.  There  are 
several  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  cit}',  but  none  of  them  are  able 
to  give  definite  figures  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  or  any  country  of  Europe.  The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  the-only  one  which  prints  a  regular  report.  It  furnishes  a  full  report 
from  its  representative  at  Smyrna,  but  has  only  the  most  meager 
details  of  conmierce  at  Constantinople. 

FRENCH   TRADE   REPORT. 

The  report  from  Smyrna  indicates  a  very  gratifying  growth  in 
American  business,  especially  in  agricultural  implements,  and  the  fol- 
lowing items  from  tne  report  of  the  French  chamber  may  be  of 
interest.  They  contain  the  estimates  of  a  leading  European  competi- 
tor, and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  unduly  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

PLOWS. 

The  plows  fthe  general-purpose  plow,  socalled,  which  is  a  small  article)  are 
imported  nearly  all  from  the  Unitea  States,  and  sell  by  the  thousand  at  15  to  20 
francs  ($2.90  to  $3.86)  each.  A.s  regards  the  swivel  plows,  they  also  are  imported 
from  the  United  States,  and  are  sold  at  25  to  40  francs  ($4.83  to  17.72)  each.  The 
Oliver  plows,  which  are  well  known  in  this  country,  are  also  an  American  product 
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KAKBB. 


Rakee  are  also  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  are  sold  at  75  to  100 
francs  ($14.48  to  $19.30)  each,  according  to  size  and  description.* 

VI8K    ]>1ULU4    (planters). 

America  has  also  taken  the  lead  in  the  sale  of  disk  drills,  prices  being  from  350  to 
550  francs  ($67.55  to  $106.15)  each. 

REAPEKS. 

Reapers  are  exclusively  produced  by  the  Unite<l  States,  and  are  sold  at  from  375 
to  450  francs  ($72.38  to  $86.85)  each. 

THRAHHERM   AND   ENGINES. 

The  thrashing  machines  and  engines,  which  are  considered  as  the  most  important 
of  agricultural  machines,  were  until  late  years  imjwrted  from  F^ngland,  but  on 
account  of  the  favorable  prices  and  easy  mode  of  payments  allowed  !)y  the  American 
manufacturers,  they  have  Ix^n  able  to  seize  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  now  supply  the  total  demand  for  these  machines. 

GRADERS. 

France  has  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  but  America  has  with  per- 
severance been  able  to  produce  similar  machines. 

Some  of  the  leading  agricultural  machines  which  were  imported  in  1901  to  Smyrna 
were  the  plows,  reapers,  graders,  etc.,  as  enumerated  in  the  following  statistics: 

American  plows,  principall}'  Oliver  plows,  15,005;  Greek  plows,  7,804;  English 
plows,  4,732;  French  plows,  2;  American  reaping  machines,  209;  English  reaping 
machines,  2;  com  shellers,  all  from  America,  75;  graders,  from  different  countries,  12. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  imported  to  Smyrna  in 
1901  was  501,766  piasters  ($22,078)  worth  of  American  goods;  127,085  piasters 
($5,592)  worth  of  English  goods;  102,240  piasters  ($4,499)  worth  of  French  goods; 
50,726  piasters  ($2,232)  worth  of  Greek  goods;  31,548  piasters  ($1,388)  worth  of  (Jer- 
man  goo<ls;  1,188  piasters  ($52)  worth  of  Austrian  goods;  total  value  of  goo<ls 
imtK>rted  into  Smyrna  from  the  above-mentioned  countries,  814,555  piasters 
($35,840.42). 

It  thus  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, whose  correspondents  are  well-known  business  men  of  Smyrna, 
that  at  that  place,  the  principal  port  of  the  Empire  for  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machines,  the  sales  of  American  goods 
exceed  in  value  those  of  all  the  European  countries  combined. 

The  report  refers  to  the  sale  of  American  thrashing  machines  and 
engines,  which  monopolize  the  market,  but  docs  not  give  particulars. 
Ten  of  these  outfits  were  furnished  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
bv  the  American-Oriental  agency;  one  was  sold  to  a  firm  in  Beirut. 
Tnese  machines  have  been  busy  thiushing  grain  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  have  astonished  the  peasantry  with  the  i*apiaity  and  cleanli- 
ness of  their  work.  1  hear  some  complaints,  however,  that  they  crack 
the  wheat  and  break  the  straw  more  than  was  expected,  but  the  experts 
claim  that  with  a  few  slight  changes  this  diflSculty  will  be  overcome 
next  year.    • 

INCREASE   OF   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

While  I  am  unable  to  obtain  exact  figures  as  to  the  increase  of 
American  trade  at  this  port  during  the  past  >^ear,  the  indications  of 
such  increase  are  unmistakable.     'Oiis  opmion  is  shared  by  all  the  im- 

Eortei's  of  American  goods.     A  number  of  established  concerns,  which 
ave  for  years  been  engaged  in  importing  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man manufactures,  are  oecoming  large  purchasers  of  American  goods. 
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The  combination  of  American  exporters,  which  was  organized  in  1899 
to  exploit  the  Turkish  markets,  now  finds  it  profitable  to  keep  a  New 
York  representative  here  and  in  near-by  cities  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time.  When  this  enterprise  was  started,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  interest  reliable  business  men  of  this 
city  in  the  project,  but  now  they  are  seeking  the  American  exporters 
instead  of  the  latter  seeking  them.  A  New  York  representative,  who 
arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  reports  that  he  finds  some  of  the  best 
concerns  seeking  to  make  substantial  arrangements  with  the  parties  ho 
represents,  and  those  with  whom  the  Americans  have  been  doinff 
business  are  anxious  to  increase  trade  relations.  These  exporters  sold 
to  one  concern  here  during  the  last  year  goods  to  the  amount  of  about 
$130,000,  and  also  to  a  single  concern  in  Smyrna  goods  to  the  amount 
of  about  $50,000.  Their  aggregate  sales  in  fieirut,  Salonica,  and  other 
cities  also  show  a  marked  increase.  The  ball  has  been  fairly  set 
rolling,  and  will  go  on  now  with  its  own  momentum. 

One  American  concern  dealing  in  this  market  gives  the  totals  of 
its  sales  of  three  articles  during  the  last  year  as  follows:  Edible  grease 
(a  cheap  butter  used  by  the  peasants),  $200,000;  rubber  shoes,  $30,000; 
American  leather,  between  $30,000  and  $tW,000. 

The  official  report  of  the  director  of  customs  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  'fiscal  year  March,  1898,  to 
March,  1899,  the  latest  obtainable  figures,  gives  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  as  amounting  in  value  to  $192,886.84,  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year,  1897-98,  of  $34,432.84.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  as  reported  amounted  to  $2,222,190.61,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $774,972.  These  reports  are  always  three  years  in 
arrears,  and  I  regard  them  as  of  little  value  except  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

DIRECT   STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

In  all  commercial  work  here  during  my  period  of  service,  direct 
steam  coii.munication  between  New  York  and  the  Levantine  ports  has 
seemed  of  paramount  importance.  The  heavy  freight  rate  of  the  long 
haul  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  Hamburg,  and  the  wharfage  and  break- 
age, made  competition  with  European  manufacturers  on  equal  terms 
impossible. 

The  first  direct  line  established  in  1899  encountered  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  four  Liverpool  companies  sending  ships  to  these 
ports,  and  as  a  result  the  sailings  of  that  direct  line  have  been  very 
irregular.  But,  as  I  explained  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  low 
freight  mtes  established  as  the  result  of  this  direct  competition  have 
been  maintained.  American  goods  can  now  reach  any  of  these  ports 
at  i-ates  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  those  of  European 
manufacture. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  has  also  induced  other  lines  to 
bid  sharply  for  American  business;  and  to  this  competition  is  probably 
due  the  satisfactory  freight  rates  which  now  prevail.  The  direct  line 
of  freight  and  passenger  steamers,  started  b}^  the  Hamburg-American 
and  Deutsche  Levante  companies  last  February,  continues  its  monthly 
sailings.  These  companies  are,  I  understand,  under  contract  to  con- 
tinue this  direct  service  for  ten  years,  and  they  hope  there  will  t>e 
such  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  during  the  present  year 
that  they  will  be  able  to  establish  a  fortnightly  service.    This  line  has 
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already  secured  a  large  percentage  of  American  freights.  This  is  of 
great  importance  in  maintaining  a  direct  service,  as  tne  tonnage  from 
the  United  States  to  Turkish  ports  is  far  less  than  that  from  these  ports 
to  the  United  States.  This  line  niakes  a  close  connection  with  steamers 
of  the  Deutsche  Ijevante  Line,  from  Hamburg  at  Malta,  and  transship- 
ments are  there  made  for  ports  w^here  the  direct  steamers  do  not  call. 
The  result  is  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  service  from  New  York  to 
nearly  all  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports,  and  the  merchants 
using  this  line  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Goods  which  can  be 
transshipped  at  Malta  reach  any  of  the  Mediterranean  ports  in  less  than 
thirty  days.  If  the  goods  are  heavy  or  bulky  and  remain  on  the  direct 
steamer,  which  goes  by  way  of  Alexandria,  about  five  days'  additional 
time  are  consumed. 

LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION   FACrLmES. 

There  has  been  some  preliminary  work  during  the  past  summer  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  the  railroad  through  Asia  Minor  from 
Konia  to  Bagdad.  The  only  important  improvement  is  the  splendid 
work  of  preparation  which  the  compan^^  has  done  in  building  the  Hai- 
dar  Pasha  breakwater,  elevator,  and  quays.  This  work  is  practically 
completed.  The  elevator  can  accommodate  5,000  tons  of  grain.  Vessels 
can  now  lie  alongside  the  quay  and  receive  and  discharge  cargo  in  the 
heaviest  weather.  The  company  aims  to  bring  all  the  freight  of  Asia 
Minor  the  whole  length  of  its  railway  and  discharge  it  at  Haidar  Pasha, 
but  it  is  believed  that  considerable  shipments  will  continue  to  be  made 
at  Ismidt,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  bearmg  that  name. 

Panderma  is,  next  to  Ismidt,  the  most  important  port  of  the  Mar- 
mora, and  while  it  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a  large  and  fertile  region,  its 
commerce  is  seriouslv  handicapped  by  lack  of  harbor  facilities.  It  is 
now'  proposed  to  build  there  a  stone  breakwater  220  yards  in  length, 
at  a  cost  of  $110,000,  but  there  are  so  many  pressing  demands  upon 
Turkish  finances  that  1  have  little  faith  in  the  early  completion  of  this 
work 

POSTAL   RATES. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Turkish  postal  department  has  reduced 
the  rate  of  postage  to  all  points  outside  of  this  country  about  25 
per  cent.  This  has  been  done  to  take  business  from  the  foreign  post- 
oflSces  established  in  all  the  seaport  cities  of  the  Empire.  There  is  also 
a  new  regulation  by  which  a  parcel  sent  through  the  Turkish  post  is 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  person  to  whom  the  parcel  is  adoressed 
and  the  customs  dues  paid  without  delay,  while  parcels  sent  through 
the  other  post-offices  must  be  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  with  con- 
siderable extra  expense  and  dela}'. 

ARTICLES  PROHIBITED. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  articles  whose  importation  is  pro- 
hibited. These  include  salt,  gunpowder,  rifled  arms,  revolvers,  tele- 
graph wire,  electrical  plants,  food  products  colored  with  chemicals, 
patent  medicines,  unless  the  formula  has  been  submitted  and  approved, 
and  cotton-seed  oil,  unless  so  adulterated  as  to  prevent  its  use  for  food. 
This  last  prohibition  is  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  olive  oil. 
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The  prohibition  against  American  pork  products  Ls  still  in  force,  though 
the  irado  excluding  them  is  about  seventeen  years  old.  It  is  generally 
iKdieved  that  nearly  all  the  hams  consumed  in  this  country  are  of 
American  origin,  but  the^^  are  imported  by  way  of  other  countries. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  DIFFICULTIES. 

A.S  already  reported,  the  duty  on  imported  merchandise  is  8  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  case,  however,  the  importer  finds  that  the  valua- 
tion of  the  custom-house  expert  is  too  high,  he  has  the  right  to  pay  in 
kind — that  is,  to  leave  8  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  with  the  custom- 
house instead  of  paying  m  cash. 

Plug  toliacco  and  cigars  pay  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  while 
agricultural  machinery,  which  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  exempt 
from  customs  charges,  has  again  been  relieved  from  the  payment  of 
duty  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years. 

Storage  duties  on  goods  remaining  at  the  custom-house  commence  on 
the  eighth  day  after  their  arrival,  and  increase  in  a  rapid  ratio.     All 

foods  exported  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  j)ay  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
_  lerchandise  of  foreign  origin  which  has  paid  the  8  per  cent  duty,  if 
reexported  within  six  months,  is  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  7  per  cent 
of  the  duty  paid.  Merchandise  of  native  production  is  compelled  to 
pa^  2  per  cent  duty  when  sent  from  one  Turkish  port  to  another;  but 
this  regulation  is  construed  to  mean  that  2  per  cent  shall  be  charged 
each  time  the  same  merchandise  is  sent  from  one  port  to  another. 

Various  treaties  formally  stipulate  that  foreign  merchandise  which 
has  once  paid  the  customs  duty  may  circulate  freely  in  the  Empire 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  further  tax,  and  until  recently  no 
further  tax  was  imposed,  but  now  the  custom-house  demands  that  the 
certificate  showing  that  the  duty  was  paid  be  deposited  with  the  custom- 
house, if  any  part  of  the  consignment  is  shipped  to  another  port,  ^or 
example,  a  merchant  imports  100  bale^  of  cotton  goods  from  New  York 
and  pays  duty  here.  He  sends  11  bales  to  Samsoun.  He  pays  no 
interpoilal  duty,  as  he  can  show  the  certificate.  But  the  custom-house 
keeps  the  certificate,  and  when  later  the  merchant  sends  the  remaining 
89  bales  to  some  other  port  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  2per  cent  inter- 
portal  duty,  as  he  is  unable  to  produce  the  certificate.  Tnese  and  other 
difficulties  have  injured  the  distributing  business  of  Constantinople,  and 
merchants  of  this  city  are  now  opening  offices  in  Ismidt  and  other  dis- 
tributing points. 

NEW  COAL  MINES. 

An  English  company  with  a  capital  of  $600,000  has  been  formed  to 
work  the  coal  fields  situated  at  Kesshan,  which  is  about  24  miles  from 
the  harbor  of  Ibridgi,  in  the  Gulf  of  Xeros.  The  coal  is  reported  by 
gas  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  being  eq^ual  to  the  celebrated 
*'canneP  coal  of  England.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  line  of  rail  con- 
necting the  coal  mines  with  the  sea.  At  present,  the  coal  is  transported 
by  camels. 

BUG   INDUSTRY. 

Replying  to  the  Department's  request  for  information  as  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  exports  and  imports,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  advance  in  the  export  of  rugs  from  this  market  during 
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the  past  year.  The  total  exports  from  Constantinople  to  the  United 
States  during  the  quarter  ending  December  31  passed  the  million  dol- 
lar mari^ — the  highest  ever  reached — and  rugs  formed  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  exports.  The  value  of  rugs  exported  during  the  last 
auarter  was  about  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  value  of  like  exports 
uring  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1901,  and  more  than  double  that 
of  the  December  quai*ter  of  1900.  As  there  seems  to  be  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  these  goods  in  the  United  States,  our  dealers  and 
purchasers  may  be  interested  in  a  brief  statement  covering  description, 
quality,  and  price. 

The  four  great  divisions  of  rugs  are  Irans,  Caucasians,  Turkish,  and 
Turkomans,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  different  makes,  each  known 
by  the  name  of  the  town  where  they  are  manufactured  or  merely  by 
that  of  a  market  place. 

Iraim. — By  irans  are  meant  all  kinds  of  Persian  rugs  and  carpets, 
and  they  are  classed  as  moderns  and  antiques. 

Modern  irans. — These  are  the  carpets  and  rugs  now  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  different  rug-producing  districts  or  Persia,  ana  they  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  trade,  as  tnev  are  specially  made  to  suit  the 
tastes  and  requirements  of  the  Unitecl  States  and  European  markets. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  modern  Irans  according  to  their  comparative 
importance  are:  Sultanabads,  Mushkiabad,  Ferahans,  Georevans,  Heriz, 
Bakshaish,  Kirman,  Laver,  Korassan,  Meshed,  Cain,  Tourshouz, 
Tabriz,  Sarook,  Bid  jar,  and  Sine. 

The  Sultanabad  and  Mushkiabad  carpets  are  among  the  principal 
articles  of  export.  They  consist  of  three  grades,  the  best  of  which, 
Mushkiabads,  are  worth  from  135  to  160  piasters  ($5.94  to  $7.04)  the 
square  meter  (10.7  square  feet);  the  second  grade,  Sultanabaos  or 
Extra  Persians,  are  worth  from  75  to  90  piasters  ($3.30  to  $3.96)  the 
square  meter,  and   the  third  grade,  Ferahans,  are  worth  50  to  65 

Eiasters  ($2.20  to  $2.86)  the  square  meter.  The  whole  of  the  Sultana- 
ad  district,  where  these  three  grades  are  manufactured,  lias  about 
3,000  looms  in  operation,  producing  about  200,000  Turkish  pounds 
($880,000)  worth  of  carpets  annually.  These  carpets  are  serviceable 
as  floor  coverings,  but  have  no  ornamental  or  artistic  character,  and 
are  not  prized  by  the  connoisseur.  They  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  United  Statt»s  and  European  markets  on  account  of  their 
modemte  cost  and  comparative  durability.  The  total  amount  imported 
yearly  into  the  UniU^d  States,  either  direct  from  Persia  (transit  Con- 
stantinople or  London)  or  reexported  from  Constantinoole,  can  be 
fairly  estimated  in  value  at  about  55,000  pounds  Turkish  ($242,000). 

lieriz. — The  second  subdivision  is  the  Heriz  carpets.  These  are 
mostly  known  in  trade  as  Gheorevans,  and  have  of  late  acqnuired  con- 
siderable popularity  both  here  and  in  the  United  States.  These  car- 
pets are  manufactured  in  the  Heriz  district,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Tabriz.  The  entire  industry,  unlike  that  of  the  Sultanabad  carpets, 
beiner  in  the  hands  of  individuals  weaving  independently  of  each  other 
in  their  huts,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  looms  as  well  as 
the  yearly  output.  However,  it  is  safe  to  reckon  the  annual  supply 
at  about  65,000  to  75,000  pounds  Turkish  ($286,000  to  $330,OOo),  of 
which  nearly  two-thirds  are  shipped  to  America.  These  carpets,  irom 
the  standpoint  of  design  and  general  coloring,  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  old  carpets,  and  being  of  a  moderate  cost  (110  to  220  piasters) 
($4.48  to  $8.96)  the  square  meter,  the  demand  for  them  will  doubtless 
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increase.    The  name  Bakshaisb  is  given  to  an  inferior  grade  of  Heriz 
weave  which  is  now  almost  out  of  the  market. 

The  third  subdivision  of  modern  irans  is  the  Kirman  and  Laver 
carpets.  These  are  decidedlv  the  best  modern  products,  as  regards 
workmanship,  delicacy  of  coloring,  and  elaborateness  of  design.  As 
the  name  implies,  they  are  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Kirman,  and 
an  inferior  grade  in  Laver.  The  industry  has  been  considerably 
developed  of  late,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  In  fact,  during  the  past  two  years  the  demand  has  been 
so  great  as  copapared  with  the  supply  that  from  270  piasters  ($11.88) 
the  square  meter  the  price  has  gone  up  to  640  piasters  ($23.76).  The 
total  output  of  Kirman  carpets  and  rugs  can  only  be  estimated  approxi- 
mately, but  65,000  pounds  Turkish  ($286,000)  a  year  would  be  a  safe 
estimate.  Of  this,  40,000  to  45,000  pounds  ($176,000  to  $198,000)  are 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

Korassan  caipets,  the  fourth  subdivision,  are  manufactured  in  the 
eastern  province  of  Persia  (Korassan),  of  which  Meshed  is  the  capital. 
Althougn  Korassan  rugs  have  been  woven  for  many  years,  the  modem 
Korassan  car^t  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  market.  These  goods  are 
almost  exclusively  marketed  in  Constantinople.  Although  somewhat 
limited  in  supply,  the  growing  demand  for  tnem  in  the  United  States 
is  increasing  the  numlier  of  looms  devoted  to  this  industry.  The 
yearly  export  to  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  15,0(X)  pounds 
Turkish  ($66,000).  The  market  price  for  this  class  ranges  from  170 
to  240  piasters  ($7.48  to  $10.66]  the  square  meter. 

As  the  fifth  subdivision  of  irans  come  the  Tabriz  carpet  and  rug, 
manufactured  in  the  city  of  Tabriz.  These  are  very  elaborate  m 
design  and  fine  in  texture,  but  have  a  limited  sale  on  account  of  their 
gaudy  aniline  colors  and  modem  designs.  The  citv  of  Tabriz  also 
produces  silk  rugs  and  carpets.  They  are  mostly  in  tfce  antique  design 
of  the  Gheordes  prayer  rug,  in  delicate  shades,  and  are  much  prized 
in  the  United  States  by  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  them.  A 
Tabriz  silk  rug  is  worth  from  25  to  40  pounds  Turkish.  The  amount 
imported  into  the  United  States  (silk  and  woolen)  varies  in  value 
between  16,000  and  17,000  pounds  Turkish  ($66,000  to  $74,800)  annu- 
allv,  the  market  price  the  square  meter  being  from  300  to  400piastei's 
($13.20  to  $17.60). 

The  sixth  subdivision  comprises  the  Sarook  carpet  and  rug,  which 
is  very  much  like  the  Mushkiabad  carpet  in  respect  to  design  and 
coloring,  but  is  far  superior  as  regards  weave  and  workmanship.  It 
costs  about  400  piasters  ($17.60)  the  square  meter  (1.196  square  yards), 
and  the  amount  annually  imported  into  the  United  States  may  be  put 
down  at  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  Turkish  ($35,200  to  $44,000). 

The  seventh  and  last  subdivision  is  the  Bidjar  and  Sine  carpet, 
manufactured  respectively  in  the  cities  of  the  same  name.  Bidjar 
carpets  have  a  very  thicl£  pile  and  are  the  most  durable  of  modern 
mases.  Their  designs  and  colors  often  resemble  those  of  Ferahans, 
but  they  are  not  valued  on  account  of  their  thickness  and  consequent 
weight.  They  are  worth  from  180  to  220  piasters  ($7.92  to  $9.68)  the 
square  meter  (1.196  square  yards).   . 

Sines  are  generally  seen  in  rug  sizes.  These  have  preserved  the 
character  of  the  original  Persian  design,  and  some  antique  specimens 
of  great  value  may  be  seen,  although  the  greater  demand  and  conse- 
quent carelessness  in  weaving  have  Drought  about  a  marked  decadence 
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in  quality.  The  rug  sizes  are  sold  at  from  5  to  10  pounds  ((22  to  $44), 
and  a  square  meter  (1.196  square  yards)  of  Sine  carpet  is  worth  from 
300  to  400  piasters  ($18.20  to  $17.60).  The  total  value  of  these  two 
^prades  imported  annually  into  the  IJnited  States  may  be  estimated  at 
10,000  to  15,000  pounds  Turkish  ($44,000  to  $66,000). 

Antiqne  Irans. — By  this  name  are  meant  all  rugs  and  carpets  that 
were  manufactured  at  least  fifty  years  ago.  The  carpets  of  this  class 
are  not  square,  like  the  modem  Iran  carpets,  but  long  and  narrow,  the 
length  often  being  as  much  as  twice  or  even  three  times  the  width. 
It  is  among  these  antique  Irans  that  pieces  of  great  value  and  high 
artistic  ana  technical  worth  are  to  be  found.  Pieces  such  as  the 
famous  Ardebil  carpet,  now  among  the  treasures  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  will  never  even  be  approached  by  the  modern  weaver, 
either  in  delicacy  of  shades  or  workmanship,  all  attempts  at  copying 
it  having  proved  total  failures. 

The  antique  Irans  mav  be  subdivided  as  follows:  Kurdistan  Sine; 
Mir,  Serebend;  Shiraz,  K^irmanshah;  Koltouk;  Soouk  Boulak;  Herate; 
Djoshagan;  Ispahan.  The  foregoing  are  the  names  worth  mentioning, 
and,  as  it  will  be  seen,  the  carpets  are  named  after  the  town  where 
they  originated. 

The  demand  for  antique  Irans  is  gradually  decreasing,  because,  be- 
sides being  expensive,  they  do  not  very  well  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
customer  as  a  floor  covering.  Real  antiques  are  becoming  scarcer 
eveiy  year,  because  collectors  have  during  the  past  twenty  years  ex- 
ported whatever  was  obtainable  of  real  antique,  so  that  all  that  is  left 
IS  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  the  antique  carpets,  there  are 
also  rugs  and  hall  runners  manufactured  in  this  class.  For  these  there 
is  a  greater  demand  in  the  United  States  than  for  the  carpets,  as  they 
are  not  so  expensive  and  are  a  very  ornamental  floor  covering. 

A  class  of  nomad  goods  known  by  the  general  name  of  Moussouls  is 
worth  noting.  These  are  ancient  rugs,  generally  of  coarse  texture, 
having  as  their  origin  the  villages  of  Persia,  but  now  collected  in  the 
markets  of  Tabriz  and  some  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  whence  they  are 
imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  United  States. 

Caucasians. — Caucasian  is  a  name  given  to  all  rugs  manufactured  in 
the  territory  divided  by  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  bounded  by  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas  and  the  Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers.  Cau- 
casian fabrics  are  generally  made  in  rug  sizes,  and  differ  strikingly 
from  the  Turkish  and  Persian  rugs  in  color  and  the  traditional  designs 
which  have  beei\  faithfully  preserved.  The  different  types  comprised 
in  the  Caucasian  group  are: 


Antique. 


Modem. 


Type«. 

— 

—  -  -            ■ 

I*iaiiters. 

U.S.  currency. 

PiaKters. 

r.  S.  currency. 

Shirvana 

— per  piece.  - 

260-320 

$11.44-414.08 

130-200 

$5.72-$8.H0 

Guendjes 

do — 

200-240 

H.«0-  10.56 

120-170 

5.28-  7.48 

Kazakh 

do 

2HO-350 

12. 32-  15. 40 

200-240 

8.80-10.56 

Karabo^hfl 

do 

80-90 

8.52-    3.96 

60-  75 

2.64-  8.30 

SoumakB 

■  •••■•*••  \J(J  •  ■  ■  • 

1,000-1,300 

44.00-  57.20 

400-650 

17.60-28.60 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  state  the  quantity  of  each  different 
type  imported  yearly  to  America,  but  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
mav  be  estimated  at  about  140,000  pounds  Turkish  ($616,000). 

Tarkwh, — ^This  group,  as  the  name  implies,  comprises  all  rugs  manu- 
factured in  Turkish  territory.     The  antique  Turkish  rug,  such  as  the 
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Gheordes,  Ladik,  or  Koula,  is  fast  disappearing  from  the  markets, 

Sssing  into  the  collectors'  hands,  and  ttie  other  antiques,  such  as 
oudjours,  Kirshehirs,  Bergamas,  Meles,  Yuruks,  etc.,  are  becoming 
scarcer  every  day,  because  nearly  all  of  this  class,  both  in  the  provinces 
and  Constantinople,  have  been  exported  already,  so  that^the  value  of 
antiaue  Turkish  rugs  imported  vearly  into  the  United  States  would 
barely  average  1,000  pounds  Turkish. 

Among  modern  Turkish  carpets,  those  manufactured  in  Smyrna 
and  its  vicinity  occupy  the  principal  place.  Unlike  Persian  carpets, 
these  are  of  soft  wool,  and  are  delicate  in  color  and  elaborate  in  design. 
Five  vears  ago,  the  quantity  of  Smyrna  carpets  imported  annually  into 
the  United  States  was  about  200,000  pounds  ($880,000),  but  since  then 
this  figure  has  rapidly  decreased,  so  that  to-day  it  will  hardly  exceed 
in  value  50,000  pounds  (|1220,000). 

Next  to  Smyrna  and  its  environs,  Csesarea  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  modem  Turkish  rugs,  the  specialty  nere  being  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  rugs,  mostly  in  the  antique  prayer  rug  Gheordes  design, 
but  it  is  regrettable  that  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  and  an  inferior  quality 
of  silk  have  brought  about  a  marked  falling  off  from  the  old  makes, 
so  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  prices  have  fallen  from  1,500 
piasters  ($66)  the  piece  to  about  600  or  700  piasters  ($26.40  or  $30.80). 

TiirkomanH, — Tnis  name  is  applied  to  all  Kinds  of  rugs  produced  in 
the  vast  territory  bounded  on  tne  east  by  the  Chinese  frontier,  the 
west  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  north  by  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

These  rugs  are  very  popular  on  account  of  their  fineness  and  dura- 
bility. The  peculiarity  about  them  is  their  designs,  consisting  of 
geometrical  figures,  which  have  been  faithfully  transmitted  from  ven- 
eration to  generation,  and  preserved  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the 
weaving  industry.  The  class  to  which  a  Turkoman  belongs  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  the  feature  of  the  design,  each  tribe  weaving  in 
a  design  peculiar  to  itself.  The  principal  types  of  this  group  are: 
Boukharas,  Afghans,  Beshir,  Beiouges  (Belouchistan),  loumouts, 
Samarcand.  These  rugs,  as  well  as  ftie  Caucasians,  are  imported  in 
bond  to  Constantinople,  and  are  thence  reexported.  The  amount 
yearly  imported  into  the  United  States  varies  between  60,000  and 
65,000  pounds  Turkish  ($264,000  and  $286,000). 

Chas.  M.  Dickinson, 

Co7i8ul'  General, 
Constantinople,  January  8,  190S, 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

REPORT  FROM  COKSUIiATE-GENERAIi  AT  IiONDON. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1901  were,  although  less  than  in 
1900,  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  fifteen  j^ears,  the  gross  total 
amounting  in  value  to  $1,739,321,340,  as  against  $1,771,868J70  in 
1900,  a  decrease  of  $32,000,0(X).  Of  these  exports,  those  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  totaled  $1,400,111,880,  aeainst  $1,455,959,980  in 
1900,  or  a  decrease  of  over  $55,000,000;  while  the  exports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  showed  an  increase  of  $23,000,000,  the  re- 
spective totals  being,  in  1901,  $339,209,460,  and  in  1900,  $315,908,790. 
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The  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1901  showed  a  small  decrease,  the 
figures  being,  in  1900,  $2,615,375,815,  and  in  1901,  $2,609,960,990; 
but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  1900  the  imports  showed  a 
huge  increase  over  1899,  and  were  indeed  greater — much  greater — 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  fifteen  yeara.  . 

Of  the  countries  importing  into  Great  Britain  in  1901,  the  principal 
increases  were  shared  by — 

Denmark 16,000,000 

Germany 6, 000, 000 

Holland 7,500,000 

Ron  man  ia 13, 000, 000 

United  8tate« 11,000,000 

The  irhief  decreases  were  from — 

Sweden  an<l  Norway $5, 000, 000 

France 12,000,000 

Spain 9,000,000 

Brazil 5,000,000 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increases  in  exports  from  Great  Britain 
were  mainly  to — 

Greece $3,000,000 

Turkey 9,000,000 

China 6,000,000 

British  India  (nearly) 25,000,000 

Natal 11,500,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 12,000,000 

The  most  marked  decreases  were  to — 

Russia  (all  ports) 113,000,000 

Germany 41,500,000 

Belgium 11,000,000 

France 10,000,000 

Japan 8, 000, 000 

Brazil 8,000,000 

Turning  to  the  analjrsis  of  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  under  review,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  bacon  and  hams  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  imported.  In  1887,  the  value 
declared  was  J^i3,668,000,  and  in  1901,  $90,592,000,  or  more  than 
double.  The  increa^se  over  1900  alone  exceeded  $10,0{X),000.  In  the 
imports  of  beef  an  even  greater  increase  has  occurred,  the  value  of 
beef  imported  in  1887  being  $7,890,000,  and  in  1901,  $44,534,000,  or 
over  GOO  per  cent.  The  incTease  in  1901  over  1900  exceeded  $3,700,000. 
In  butter  another  great  increase  is  seen,  1887  showing  imports  thereof 
to  the  value  of  $40,000,000,  while  1901  totaled  $96,0(K),000,  an  increase 
of  nearly  $10,000,000  over  1900. 

The  following  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1901  show  the  principal 
increases,  compared  with  1900  (in  addition  to  those  above  mention^): 
Barley,  oats,  raw  cotton,  hay,  wet  rawhides,  lard,  goatskins,  sugar  (re- 
fined). On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  decreases  occurred  in  caoutchouc, 
cheese,  dried  currants,  raisins,  drv  rawhides,  hops,  iron  ore,  pig  and 
sheet  lead,  paraffin,  petroleum,  silk  manufactures,  tea,  wood,  and  tim- 
ber (all  kinds). 

With  regard  to  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1901  of  British 
and  Irish  produce,  the  prmcipal  increases  were  in  cotton  manufactures 
(the  total  value  exported  being  greater  than  in  any  year  for  fifteen 
years),  the  increase  over  1900  being  over  $18,000,000  in  value;  tele- 

graphic  wire  and  apparatus  (where  again  the  total  value  exported  was 
Lrger  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years);  hulls,  fittings,  and 
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machinery  of  steamships,  not  registered  as  British;  provisions,  loco- 
motives, rails  of  iron  and  steel,  jute  varn  (piece  goods).  The  exports 
of  books  also  showed  an  increase,  which  has  been  steady  since  1894. 
The  principal  decreases  occurred  in  chemical  products,  coal  and  culm^ 
coke  and  cinders,  products  of  coal,  textile  machinery;  iron,  pig  and 
puddled;  galvanizea  iron  sheets;  steel  ingots,  bars,  and  sheets;  silk 
manufactures,  woolen  and  worsted  yams,  and  woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures. 

In  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  in  the  gross  total 
value  of  which  an  increase  of  $23,000,000  is  shown,  the  aggregate  being 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  although  1889  was 
very  nearly  as  great,  the  principal  increases  are  noticeable  in  hemp 
(the  value  of  which  exceeded  $10,000,000),  raw  silk,  and  silk  manufac- 
tures; wool,  coffee,  raw  cotton,  jute,  and  jute  manufactures;  goatskins 
and  manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars.  Among  the  chief  decreases 
are  caoutchouc,  hides,  silver  ore  (the  export  of  which  was  less  than  in 
any  year  for  fifteen  years);  sugar,  refined  and  unrefined,  and  molasses. 

Aggregate  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Cheat  Britain  in  1901. 


Articles. 


Animalfl: 

Hones number. 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves do . . . 

Sbeep  and  lambs do. . . 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Art,  works  of 

Asphalt tons. 

Bacon  and  ham«: 

Bacon hundredweight. 

Hams do... 

Basket  ware 

Bead  trimmings 

Beef: 

Fresh hundredweight. 

Salted do... 

Beer  and  ale barrels. 

Bones  (not  whalebone) tons. 

Bookfi,  maps,  and  charts hundredweight. 

Brimstone do. . . 

Bristles pounds. 

Brush  ware : 

Butter hundredweight. 

Buttons  and  Ltuds  (not  metal ) gross. 

Candles hundredweight. 

Canes  and  sticks,  unmounted 

Caoutchouc hundredweight. 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of— 

Boots  and  shoM 

other  sorts 

Carriages,  wagonettes 

Cement 


Quantities. 


Values. 


40,856 
41«,635 
383,691 


I 


73,518 

5,772,848 
1,860,670 


4,508,746 

204,396 

56,127 

67,269 

46,977 

441,725 

4,  on,  863 


3,702,890 

8,106,573 

10.394 


466,474 


Cheese hundredweight. . 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products,  unenumerated 

China,  porcelain,  etc hundredweight.. 

Clocks number . . 

Cocoa,  raw pounds.. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  ground,  prepared,  or  in  any  way  manufactured, 

pounds 

Coffee hundredweight.. 

Confectionery do 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yarn 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured tons.. 

Manufactured pounds. . 

Com: 

Wheat hundredweight. 

Barley do. . . 

Oats do... 

Maise do. . . 

Other  kinds do... 

Flour,  of  wheat do. . . 

Flour,  of  other  klndu do. . . 

Total do. . . 


2,586,837 


408,585 

1,783,495 

51,798,b02 

8,390,286 
968,464 
318,686 


27,966 
13,128,780 


95,478,415 

44.203,320 

2,980,695 

2,035.470 

1,085,010 

948,805 

67,960,880 

22,641,940 

1.328,885 

1,255,655 

44,584,196 

1,336,780 

819,215 

1.369,225 

1,255,885 

496,610 

2,688,465 

1,446,156 

96.486,980 

1,286.966 

106.735 

843,990 

29,151,120 

1,281,106 
2,219,530 
2,898.706 
1,888,720 
31,135,675 
10,100.616 
4,994,860 
2,644,046 
7,756,210 

4,828,236 

16,621,270 

2,890.630 

4,642,520 

1,121,880 

8,688,930 


60,706,630 
21.878.480 
22,470,670 
51.872.700 

5,326,741 
22,576.430 

2.795,908 


115.406,860 
80.815,000 
81,738.506 
61,996.126 

8,838.685 
51,707.596 

6,483,680 


196,124.409 


805.876,450 


eubope:  untteo  kingdom. 
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Articles. 


Cotton: 

Raw hundredweight. . 

Yam pounds.. 

Cotton  waste do ... . 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece  goods yards. . 

Hosiery 

Unenumerated 

Diamonds 

Dru^: 

Bark,  PeruTlan hundredweight.. 

Opium pounds. . 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs: 

Bark hundredweight.. 

ditch  and  gambier tons. . 

Extracts 

Dyes  from  coal  tar 

Indigo hundredweight.. 

Myrobalans do 

Sumach tons. . 

Valonia do 

Unenumerated hundredweight. . 

Dyewoods tons . . 

gs M.. 


£gi 

Elc 


Electrical  apparatus 

Embroidery  and  needlework 

Fancy  goods 

Farinaceous  substances 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds. . 

Feathers,  bed hundredweight.. 

Fish: 

Fresh , do 

Cured  or  salted do — 

Flax  and  hemp: 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed do 

Tow,  or  codilla  of  flax  and  hemp do 

Hemp  and  other  like  substances do 

Flowers: 

Artificial 

Cutand  "everlastings" 

Fruit: 

Almonds hundredweight.. 

Apples,  raw do 

Bananas,  raw bunches. . 

Cherries,  raw hundredweight. . 

Currants,  dried do — 

Grapes,  raw do — 

Pears,  raw do — 

Plums,  raw do 

Raisins do. . . . 

Nuts 

Oranges  and  lemons i h nndred weigh t. . 

Currants,  raw do ... . 

Gooseberries,  raw do 

Strawberries,  raw do. . . . 

Unenumerated— 

Raw do 

Dried  and  preserved do 

Glass: 

Bottles ...gross.. 

Flint,  plain,  cut,  or  ornamented hundredweiglit. . 

Of  otner  kinds do 

Glue,  size,  and  gelatin 

Guano tons.. 

Gum  of  all  sorts hundredweight.. 

Gutta-percha do ... . 

Hair: 

Goats'  hair  or  wool pounds.. 

Other 

Manufiactures  of  hair  and  of  goats'  wool • 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  or  bonnets,  trimmed  or  ontrimmcd: 

Of  straw dosen.. 

Of  other  materials do. . . . 

Hay Urns. 


ay 

Ide 


Hides,  raw: 

Dry hundredweight.. 

Wet do... 

Hope do... 

Horns,  tips,  and  pieces  of  horn tons. 

Ice k do. . . 

Implements  and  tools ■ 

Lainglasi hnndiedwelght. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


16,386.697 

4,460,022 

13,318,073 

46,625,816 


42,546 
758,096 


441,468 
17,613 


61,869 
482,096 

11,266 

80,633 
187,024 

42.995 
2,048,612 


1,177,328 
34,827 

947,f)02 
1,854,521 

1,147,700 

452,780 

2,789,440 


111,822 
1,880.210 
2,228,672 
212,688 
962,026 
679,885 
848,886 
277,168 
522,010 


6,858,191 
70,402 
21,735 
88,604 

585,247 
1,886,903 

1,689,069 

571,728 

2,000,253 


22.830 

460.102 

88.488 

22,886,281 


197,717 
221,189 
199,976 

858,087 
767,175 
116.042 
4,990 
460,946 


7,878 


8309, 852,695 

1,106,055 

466,706 

4.590,940 

8,538,365 

15.760,740 

166,845 

608,350 
1,948,575 
5,613,775 

862.995 
1,968,865 
1.611,975 
8.888,475 
8, 944.100 

729,660 

628,775 
1,620,410 
1,106,665 
1,122,660 
27,478,835 
4,246,285 
6,165,310 
6,175,665 
7,775.790 
6,827,690 

458,000 

8,779,275 
14,820,365 

13,032,875 

2.762,725 

20.585,420 

2,967,585 
1,161,565 

2,070,610 
5,918,910 
4,877,700 
1,067,925 
5,189,980 
8,474,710 
1,482,065 
1,380,275 
4,221,270 
8,882,540 
12,771,210 

276,540 
57,100 

256,460 

1,510,065 
61,288,710 

8,682,745 
5,181,285 
8,838,655 
2,374,690 
684,545 
6,481,685 
6,918,280 

6,712,585 

2,144,600 

591,075 

5,761.880 

627,880 

709,895 

4,000,665 

4,985,660 
8,918,895 
2,806,775 

822,865 
1,849,485 
2,0^6,610 

618.485 
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Aggregate  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Ivory:  Teeth,  elephants',  sea  cow,  and  sea  horse hundredweight. . 

Jute tons . , 

Jute  manufactures 

Laces,  and  articles  thereof 

Lard hundredweight.. 

liCather: 

Undressed do 

Dremed do 

Varnished,  japanned,  or  enameled do. . . . 

Leather  manufactures: 

Boots  and  shoes dozen  pairs. . 

Gloves pairs.. 

Unenumerated 

Linen: 

Yam pounds. , 

Manufactures 

Locust  beans hund  red  weight. . 

Manures,  unenumerated ^ tons. . 

Margarin  and  artificial  and  imitation  butter hundredweight. . 

Oleomargarine do 

Matches , 


Meat: 

Unenumerated,  salted  or  fresh hundredweight. . 

Preserved,  other  than  salted- 
Beef do 

Mutton do 

Other  sorts  (not  l>acon  or  ham) do 

Metals: 

Brass,  bronze,  and-  metal  bromsed  or  lacquered,  manufactures 

of hundredweight. . 

Ck)pper,  ore  of tons.. 

Kegulus  and  precipitate do 

Unwrought,  part  wrought,  and  old % do 

Manufactures  of 

Iron  ore tons.. 

Iron  and  steel,  unwrought— 
Iron- 
Pig  and  puddled hundredweight. . 

Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod do 

Steel,  unwrought do. . . . 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  or  manufactured— 

Girders,  beams,  and  pillars hundredweight. . 

Cycles  and  parts 

ftiachinery 

Rails,  steel 

Other  kinds hundredweight. . 

Iron,  old,  broken,  etc tons. . 

Lead- 
Ore  of do 

Pig  and  sheet do 

Manganese,  ore  of do 

Platinum,  wrought  or  unwrought ounces,  Troy . . 

Quicksilver pounds. . 

Silver  ore 

Tin- 
Ore  of tons. . 

In  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs hundredweight. . 

Zinc- 
Ore  of tons.. 

Crude,  in  cakes do 

Manufactures hundredweight. . 

Unenumerated — 

Ores tons.. 

Unwrought do — 

Wrought  or  manufactured do 

Old do.... 

Mica,  talc,  French  chalk,  steatite,  mineral  white,  silica,  and  soap- 
stone hundredweight. . 

Milk,  condensed do. . . . 

Mineral  water 

Moldines.  gilt 

Musical  instruments . .  4 

Mutton,  fresh hundredweight. . 

Nuts  and  kernels,  used  for  expressing  oil tons.. 

Oil: 

Fish do 

Animal hundredweight.. 

Castor do — 

Palm do — 

Coooanut do — 

Olive tons. . 

Seed do 


Quantities. 


8,825 
821,  SSI 


1,966,256 

903,131 

412,878 

7,824 

297.504 
19,427,592 


23,468,952 


1,070,318 

98.241 

962,127 

167, 670 


610,271 

464,727 

64,884 

299,787 


48,593 

100,889 

91,868 

71,679 


5,548,888 


198,500 
98, 101 

182, 8M 

122,685 


821,453 
44,017 

29,472 

218,060 

192,654 

158.109 

2,660,572 


10,522 
707,939 

35,098 

67.552 

426,8.':8 

75,977 
3,915 
6,236 
6,137 

140,104 
919,319 


8,608,229 
60,090 

24,884 
91,870 

107,297 
1,212,111 

478,148 
15,488 
48,842 


Values. 


$1,678,660 
21,680,840 
11,045,280 
10,096,875 
20,188,445 

22,790,340 

17,626,525 

1,191,520 

4,694,545 
8,321,755 
8,172,265 

3,821,495 
2,735,180 
1,197,660 
896,310 
12,783,395 
1,4m,  060 
2,116,485 

5,602,235 

6,449,465 

840,715 

4,121,345 


1,200,290 

6,269,700 

18,343,315 

24,594,985 

8,738,975 

22,752,815 


3,961.905 
3.674.560 
5,531,825 

4,143,020 

881,775 

18,062,635 

2,0&i,145 

18,483,815 

608,885 

1,221,625 
14,219,980 
2,298.300 
1,140,760 
1,616,390 
6,309,920 

2,619,425 
21,078,190 

825,990 
5,885,355 
2,451,030 

1,661,990 

1,205,500 

8,542,845 

780,385 

707,675 
8,802,580 
1,492,890 
1,881,480 
7,024,960 
82,990.400 
8,071,620 

2,269,045 
60^,185 
777,905 
6,858,225 
2,970,770 
2,909,465 
6,967,885 
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Aggregale  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1901 — (Continued. 


Articlefi. 


Oil— Continued. 

Turpentine hundred  weight. . 

Chemical,  easential  or  perfumed pounds. . 

Unenumerated 

Oil-fleed  cake: 

Linaeed  cake tona. . 

Other  kinds do — 

Onions,  raw bushels. . 

Painters'  colors  and  pigments 

Paper  and  pasteboaid: 

Unprin  ted hundredweight. . 

Printed  or  coated do — 

Strawboard,  millboard,  and  wood-pulp  boards do — 

Paper-making  materials: 

Linen  and  cotton  rags tons. . 

EsDarto  and  other  vegetable  fiber do — 

Pulp  of  wood do — 

Other  materials do — 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax hundredweight. . 

Perfumery pounds.. 

Petroleum: 

Illuminating gallons.. 

Lubricating do — 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock tons. . 

Pictures  and  drawings 

Plants,  shrubs,  trees 

Plumbago tons.. 

Pork hundredweight. . 

Potatoes do — 

Poultry,  game,  and  rabbits 

Pyrites  oi  iron  or  copper tons. . 

Rice hundredweight. . 

Rosin do — 

Saltpeter do — 

Nitrate  of  soda do — 

Scientific  instruments 

Seeds— 

Clover  and  grass hundredweight. . 

Cotton tons . . 

Flax  or  linseed quarters. . 

Rape do — 

Of  all  other  sorts 

Sewing  machines 

Shells  of  all  kinds 

Silk: 

Knubs  or  busks  and  wa.Hte hundredweight. . 

Raw pounds. . 

Thrown  and  spun do. . . . 

811  k  manufactures: 
Broad  stuffs— 

Silk  or  satin 

Velvet,  plain  or  figured 

Bibbonh 

Other  manufactures 


Quantities. 


Total  of  silk  manufactures. 


Skins  and  furs: 

Qoat,  undressed num  ber . . 

Seal do — 

Sheep  and  lamb do 

Furs  of  all  sorts,  except  seal  skins do 

Manufactures  of 

Soap  and  soap  powder 

Spices: 

Pepper pounds. . 

Of  all  other  sorts do 

Spirits: 

Rum proof  gallons. . 

Brandy do 

Other  loreign  and  colonial  spirits do 

Total  of  spirits do 

Sponge pounds. . 

Stones,  marble,  etc.: 

Slates number . . 

Other tons . . 

Straw do — 

Straw  plaiting pounds.. 


1643,  »>6 
1,941,207 


174,072 

205,527 

7,295,418 


8,654.090 

136,350 

2,490.867 

15.922 
193, 9a7 
448, 455 

16,446 
839,437 
662. 019 

217,209.601 

36,575,145 

354,890 


18.203 
1,088,556 
7,076,726 


653,58^1 
6, 755, 263 
1,812,478 

240,455 
2, 142, 160 


281,129 

437, 149 

1,684.822 

163,329 


48, 162 

1,332.480 

624,8.^9 


Values. 


19,601,436 

880.083 

15,109.399 

52,913,443 


15,706,503 
13, 525, 181 


6.719.452 
3,081,525 
2,617,090 


12,418,067 


1,316,970 

48,300.019 

1,141,020 

40,315 

8,810,889 


$4,213,710 

1,218,265 

468,420 

6,360,720 
5,707,610 
4,346,985 
6,489,170 

14.828,080 
2,109,555 
4, 778, 585 

733.515 

4,012,815 

12,030,420 

490.280 
5,031,870 

854,725 

19,691.600 
5,661,910 
2,758,825 
8,258,585 
2.641,896 
1.510,195 

10.199,005 
9,257,935 
8,147,915 
5.606,225 

12,387,325 
2,146.510 
1,033.020 
4.550,33P. 
8,554,895 

3,a58,090 
18,527,985 
21,319,(>55 
1,492.130 
5,438,300 
1,752.510 
2,604.575 

2,017.745 
3,841.950 
2,889,930 


81,210,635 

2,390,315 

10, 816, 245 

20.734,410 


65.151,605 


9,082,980 
1,897,490 
7,363,:)60 
7,683.990 
5. 382. 860 
1,575,130 

2.244.185 
1,430,365 


2,549,750 
6,943,170 
2.681,930 


12,174,850 


1,251,315 

1.364,880 

6,811.860 

499.040 

2,818,860 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


Aggregate  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Sugar: 

Refined  and  sugar  candy- 
Lumps  or  loaves hundredweight. 

Other  sorts do... 

Unrefined: 

Beetroot do. . . 

Cane  and  other  sorts do. . . 

Molasses do. . . 

Glucose do. . . 

Tallow  and  stearin do. . . 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured,  cigars  and  snuff.  do. . . 

•  Unmanufactured do. . . 

Tobacco  pipes 


Toys 
Vegetables: 

Tomatoes 

Raw,  unenumerated 

Watches number . 

Wax,  including  ozokerite  and  earth  wax hundredweight. 

Wine: 

In  casks gallons . 

In  bottles- 
Still  do... 

Sparkling: 

Champagne do. . . 

0th  t;r do . . . 

Wood  and  timber: 
Hewn— 

Fir,  oth(  r  than  pit  wood  or  fir  props loads. 

Pit  wood  or  pit  props do... 

Oak do... 

Teak do... 

Unenumerated do. . . 

Sawn  or  split: 

Fir do... 

Unenumerated do. . . 

Staves do... 

Furniture  woods  and  hard  woods: 

Mahogany ^. tons. 

Unenumerated '. do. . . 

House  frames,  fittings,  Joiners'  and  cabinet  work 

Wood  ware  turnery,  etc 

Wool: 

Sheep  or  lambs pounds. 

Other  kinds  of  flocks do. . . 

Woolen  rags tons. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn: 

Yam  for  weaving pounds. 

For  other  purposes do... 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Cloths yards. 

Stuffs do... 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Unenamemted 

Yeast,  dried hundredweight. 

All  other  articles: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured,  unenumerated 


Quantities. 


Total 

Parcel  post  (not  liable  to  duty). 


Total  imports 


8,143,165 
18,113,601 

10,009,438 
8,877,705 
1,709,674 
1,497,804 
1,785,319 
295,264,142 

7,411,674 
84,620,722 


2,481,329 
40,114 

14,487,625 

568,628 

1.235,400 
259,563 


604,388 
1,879,810 

178,054 
45,768 
69,925 

6,095,506 
185,494 
140,064 

74,180 
241,660 


686,966,808 

8,589,140 

29,902 

20.841,734 
666,715 

4,466,128 
69,641,927 


180,536 


Values. 


110.566,140 
54,188,080 

22,665,040 

9,225,080 

1,826,645 

3,259.760 

11,666,230 

-47,201,870 

10,407,685 

13,321,766 

1,514.190 

6.168,625 

3,667,365 

1,949,145 

7,599,280 

293.740 

13,896,385 

1,359,100 

8,657,090 
744, 100 


7,906,360 
10,265,130 
4,032,870 
2,773,836 
1,872,075 

78,077,620 
8,517,460 
3,662,606 

3,206,606 
7,107,786 
5,768,795 
5,647,770 

107,622,885 
2,010,090 
2,843.540 

10,626,760 
498,610 

3,487,390 
24,381,765 

2,293.&'i0 
17,725,895 

1,880,960 

17,151,606 
11,488,675 

2,608,688,680 
6,312,310 


2,609,060,900 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1901  (British  and  Irish  jrroduce). 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Aerated  watsn 

1724.290 

Animals:  iionies 

number.. 

27.6i2 

30.981900 

Apparel  and  slops. 
Arms  and  ammuntUon: 

Fireanni,  •mtll number. 

Gunpow  W pounds. 


111,388 
6.865.712 


27.866.205 

1,678,466 
857.500 
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Exports  from  Oreot  Britain  (British  and  Irish  produce) — Continued. 


A  rticlei*. 


Arms  and  ammunition — Continued, 

Ammuaition,  unenumerated 

Of  all  other  kinds 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty dozen . . 

Beer  and  ale barrels, . 

Biscuits  and  bread hundredweight. . 

Bleaching  materials do — 

Books,  printed do. . . . 

Bran  and  pollard 

Bricks thousand . . 

Candles  of  all  sorts pounds. . 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of •. 

Carriages  and  wagons: 

Railway,  for  passengers 

Railway  wagons 

Other  sorts  and  parts 

Cement hundredweight. . 

Chemical  products: 

Sulphate  of  copper 

Other  chemical  products .• 

Clay,  unmanufactured tons. . 

Clocks  and  parts,  and  watches 

Coal,  cinders,  etc.: 

Coal  and  culm tons. . 

Coke  and  cinders do 

Fuel,  manufactured do 

Products  of  coal,  peat,  shale r. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate pounds. . 

Cordage  and  twine hundredweight. . 

Com,  wheat do — 

Wheat  flour do 

Other  kinds 

Cotton  yarn  and  twist: 

Gray pounds.. 

Bleached  and  dyed do. . . . 

Cotton  manufactures: 
Piece  goodj^— 

Unbleached yards. . 

Bleached 

Printed 

Dyed  or  manufactured  of  dyed  yam 

Oi  mixed  materlaln 

Stockings  and  socks dozen  pain. . 

Thread  lor  sewing pounds. . 

Lace  and  patent  net 

Unenumerated 


Quantities. 


Values. 


2,207,400 
522,889 
273,326 

1,084,400 
247,698 


68,727 
24,686,600 


6,106,620 


436,522 


41,877,081 

807,671 

1,061,160 


3,632,273 

233,980 

51,591 

842.483 


131,r»65,200 
3M,  092, 800 


2,104,94-1,200 

1,538,349,600 

909,998,500 

816,269,300 

88,600 

687,600 

31,058,400 


Total  of  cotton  manufactures 


Cycles  and  parts 

DycKtufTs: 

Products  of  coal  tar 

Other  sorts,  unenumerated 

Earthen  and  china  ware: 

Red  pottery,  brownstone  ware  and  manufactures  of  clay 

Earthenware,  china  ware,  parian,  and  porcelain 

Electric-lighting  apparatus 

Fish: 

Herrings barrels. . 

Of  other  sorts 

Fishing  tackle 

Flax  and  hemp,  dref^sed  and  undressed hundredweight. . 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery 

Glass: 

Plate,  rough  and  silvered hundredweight. . 

Flint do.... 

Bottles  and  manufactures  of  glans do 

Of  other  sorts -. do 

Grease,  tallow,  and  fat do 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware 


1,878,652 


3^628 


fi6,S35 
103.501 
HH1.5a5 
231,074 
667, 4:« 


Cutlery 

Hats:  ! 

Felt d  ozen . . 

Straw do I 

Hides,  raw hundredweight. . ' 

Implements  and  tools:  I 

Agricultural 

Unenumerated 

Instruments  and  apparatus:  Surgical,  anatomical,  and  scientlflc ! 


498,014 
575,834 
170.097 


17,389,280 
2,540,686 
2,504,820 
8,914,490 
3,951,930 
1,717,625 
7,763.860 
1,275,560 
1,053,695 
2,163.570 

61,312,075 

3, 195, 715 
9,833,295 
1,718,346 
2,919,870 

4,281,585 
12,817,935 
2,422,620' 
620,130 

143,724,920 
3,503,930 
4,444,890 
5,756,265 
986,670 
2,672,280 
98,546 
1,808,330 
2,197,860 

80,654,260 
9,330,900 


91,546,615 
78,494,730 
51,747,275 
60,716,016 
4,785 
1,113,185 
17,954,945 
13,834,095 
13,632,265 


328,542,910 


2,887,060 

1,051,745 
648,520 

892,890 
9,071,095 

2,763,885 

11,881,700 

3,472,565 

1,233,490 

709,000 

3,169,365 

576. 585 
1,2^2.875 
2, 194;  085 
1,262,230 
4, 103, 890 
7,301,580 
7, 199, 130 
8,183,890 

4,062,665 
1,997,660 
1,651,805 

1,968,885 
5,491,085 
2,513,955 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS ANKTJAL   REPORTS. 


Exjwrtsfrom  Great  Britain  in  1901  {British  and  Irisfi  produce) — Continiie<l. 


Articles. 


Jewelry 

Jute  yam poundn. . 

Manufactures^,  piece  good« yardsi. . 

Leather: 

Unwrought hundredweight. . 

Wrought— 

BootH  and  vhoen dozen  pain. . 

Of  other  8ort« 

Saddlery  and  hamera 

Linen  yam pounds. . 

Linen  manufactareM*. 

White  or  plain yards. . 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed do 

Sailcloth  and  sails do 

Thread  for  sewing pounds. . 

Of  other  sorts 


Total  of  linen  manufactures. 


Machinery-: 

Steam  engines^ 

Locomotives 

Agricultural 

Other  descriptions 

Other  sorts- 
Agricultural  T 

Textile 

Mining 

Other 

Mannres: 

Sulphate  of  ammonia tons. 

Other  descriptions do — 

Medicines » 


Metals: 
Iron- 
Old tons. . 

Pig  and  puddled do — 

Bar do 

Ansle,  bolt,  and  rod do — 

Railroad— 

Rails  of  Iron  and  steel do — 

Chairs  and  sleepers do. . . . 

Unenumerated do — 

Wire  of  iron  and  steel do — 

Sheets- 
Galvanized do — 

Not  galvanised .do — 

Hoops  and  hoop  iron do — 

Tinned  plates do 

Black  plates  for  tinning do 

Anchors,  grapnels,  etc do — 

Tubes  ana  pipes do — 

Nails,  screws,  and  rivets do — 

Bedsteads do — 

Cast  and  manufactures do — 

Wrought  and  manufacture«i do — 

Steel 

Cast  in  ingots  or  blooms do — 

In  bars  of  all  kinds : do — 

Sheets do — 

Manufactures  of  steel  or  of  iron  and  Kteel  combined, 
tons 


Total  of  iron  and  steel 


.tons. 


Copper,  unwrought— 

ingots,  cakes,  or  slabs hundredweight. . 

Wrougnt  or  partly  wrought— 

Mixed  or  yellow  metal do — 

Of  other  sorts do — 

Brass  of  all  sorts do — 

Lead- 
Pi  ff tons . . 

Rolled  sheet,  piping,  tubing,  etc do — 

Tin,  unwrought hundredweight. . 

Zinc,  wrought  and  unwrought do — 

Unenumerated  and  manufactures 

Milk,  condensed hundredweight.. 

Musical  instruments 

on  and  floor  cloth square  yards. . 

Oil,  other  than  essential  or  medicinal: 

Linseed tons. . 

Cotton  seed do. . . . 


43,014.500 
215.4d9.a00 

128,290 

678,543 


149,884 
277,238 


Values. 


12,971,100 


137,521.000 
8,007,(i00 
4,686,700 
1,721,000 


85.196  ! 

839,182  , 

iM,78i  ; 

13.292  ! 

466,607 
41,919 
64, 198 
47,349 

250,286 
35,904 
39,254 

271,320 
51,395 
28,*688 
55,251 
18,640 
10,581 

126,267 
86,941 

5,088 

112,123 

96,654 

51, 851 


2,897,719 


531,209 

182,110 
219,602 
116.239 

18,146 

19,426 

109,919 

172,801 


207,180 


26,757,900 

21,024 
17,896 


$925,155 

2,573,015 

10,718,650 

6,609,130 

8,2^,950 
2,658,260 
2,926,700 
4,123,405 


16,212,485 
1,201,875 
1,271,060 
1,135,595 
5.281,530 


25,102,496 


9,556,700 
3,104,840 
8,628,135 

3,614,740 
23,629,390 

2,546,245 
80,171,766 

8,035,880 
8,951,675 
6,699,850 


1,366,615 

13.152,630 

4,641,795 

565.875 

13,631,320 
1,209,935 
8,281,510 
4.839,215 

15,964,250 
2,038,545 
1,740,915 

18,520,440 
2,674,590 
2,269,470 
5,024.375 
1,959,360 
1,289,610 
5,606.975 
9,082,165 

196,235 
7,555,965 
4,075,185 

5,724,425 


126,410,400 


9,761,720 

2,1M9,175 
4,787.870 
2,965,005 

1,201,880 
1.725,845 
8.397,820 
724,940 
4.192,220 
1,922,420 
1.126.925 
6.490.085 

3.907.240 
1.982.085 
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Ktporfji  from  Great  Britain  in  1001  (Jlritish  and  Innh  produce) — Continue<l. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Oil,  other  than  effftential  or  medicinal — Continued. 

All  other  seed  oils tons. . 

Other  sort»,  unenumerated 

Oil-seed  cake  and  other  animal  foods 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Paper  and  pasteboard: 

Writing  or  printing  paper hundredweight. . 

Paper  hangings do — 

Unenumerated do — 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  and  condiments 

Confectionery,  jams,  etc 

Pictures,  drawings,  etc 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

Potatoes hundredweight. . 

Provisions,  not  otherwise  described 

Rags  and  other  materials tons. . 

Salt do 

Seeds,  of  all  sorts  . . . '. hundredweight. . 

Sewing  machines 

8hips  and  boats,  new  (not  registered  as  British),  with  machinery: 

Steamships  (firross  tonnage,  344,256)— 

Hulls  ana  fittings 

Machinery 

Sailing  ships 

Silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam pounds. . 

Bilk  manufactures: 
Broad  stuffs— 

Of  si  I  k  or  satin yards. . 

Of  silk,  mixed  with  other  materials do 

Handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  shawls 

Ribbons  of  all  kinds 

Lace 


Other  kinds  of  silk 

Other  kinds  of  silk,  mixed  with  other  material 


Total  of  silk  manufactures. 


Skins  and  furs: 

British  sheep  and  lambs,  undressed,  without  the  wool  .  .number. 

British,  unenumerated 

Foreign,  British  dressed number. 

Soap hundredweight. 

Soda  compounds do... 

Spirits gallons. 

Starch  and  blue 

Stationery,  other  than  paper ^ 

Stones  and  slates: 

Slate  for  roofing number. 

Grindstones,  millstones,  etc tons . 

Sugar,  refined hundredweight. 

Molasses,  treacle,  sirup do. . . 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  manufactured  in  United  Kingdom pounds. 

Toys  and  games 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Wood  and  timber,  manufactured:  Staves  and  empty  casks 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs .pounds. 

Flocks  and  rag  wool do. . . 

Noils do... 

Waste do. . . 

Combed  or  carded  and  tope do. . . 

Woolen  worsted  yam do. . . 


W^oolen  and  worsted  manufactures: 
Woolen  tissues — 

Heavy  broad- 
All  wool 

Mixed 

Light  broad- 
All  wool 

Mixed  

Light  narrow — 

All  wool 

Mixed 

Heavy  narrow — 

All  wool 

Mixed 

Worsted  coatings,  broad- 
All  wool 

Mixed  

Worsted  coatings.  narrri>\  — 

All  wool.... 

Mixed 


rards. 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do.., 

.do... 
.do.., 

.do... 
.do... 


3.946 


716.867 

69,387 

26'2, 059 


450,400 


65, 158 
617,20:} 
274,935 


4.255,100 
5,031,800 


6,090,900 


2,423,000 

W7, 485 

3, 726. 453 

6,208,975 


6,620,605 


Value. 


737,000 


20,097.800 

46. 750 

556, 309 

228,651 


20.205,000 
10,746,000 
9,924,300 
1,984,6(10 
27,111,400 
48. 498. 400 


9,302,800  I 
13, 479, 400 

6,137,400  ' 
8, 298, 100 

3,026,600 
3,730,300  I 

469,100  ! 
435,400  ■ 

9,193,800  ' 
5,681,700  , 

605,800 
1,318,700 


S6-19,065 

4.182,985 

1.185.M10 

10,039,915 

5,476,390 
974,  (XJ5 
1,892,490 
4,006.5(i0 
8. 747, S60 
2,121,405 
2,5a5,110 
462.610 
9,103,910 
l,913,a)0 
2, 546, 700 
1.683,765 
7,769,905 


35,649.2a5 

9.464,^0 

633, 176 

1,471,556 


2,461,485 
1,884,185 
907,260 
137, 950 
493, 860 
927, 145 
335,020 


7,146,906 


1,857,850 
2,208,830 
2,676.375 
4,997,620 
5,627,255 
13,161.585 
787,890 
6,135,095 

614.700 

800,165 

1,753,805 

677,770 

15,789,925 

8,763,220 

1,842,090 

2,230,870 

2,218,160 

2,567,840 
1,222.185 
2,694,045 
315,070 
6,840,425 
17,438,430 


10,130,275 
6,349,610 

4,644,430 

2,648,665 

897,776 
812  505 

866,470 
155,640 

8,971,685 
8,237,505 

391,420 
444,460 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1901  {British  and  Irish  produce) — Continued. 


Articles. 


Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures— Continued. 
Worsted  coatings,  narrow— Continued. 

Flannels yards. . 

Blankets pairs. . 

Worsted  stuffs,  etc.— 

All  wool yards. . 

Mixed : .  .do 

Hosiery 

Carpets  and  dru^ets yards. . 

Rugs,  coverlets,  wrappers 

Small  wares 

All  other 


Quantities. 


Total  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufucture.s. 


Yani.  alpaca,  and  mohair pounds. 

All  other  articles: 


Manufactured  ... 
U  iimanuf  actured 


9,798,500 
779,300 

11,688,200 
65,490,900 


7,540,000 


17,364,900 


Values. 


$1,756,990 
1,485,615 

2,724,690 
13,460,220 
4,466.675 
4,149,735 
2,219,165 
1,210,230 
673,080 


71,186,840 


8,764,806 

15.218,180 
3,884,965 


Total '      1,381,900,085 

Parcel  post i 18,211,845 

Total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce ' 1,400,111,880 


EjTjjorts  from  Great  Britain  in  1901  {foreign  and  colonial  •merchandise). 


Articles. 


Baeon  and  hams hundredweight. . 

Bristles .pounds. . 

Butter hundredweight. . 

Caoutchouc do 

Cheese do 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products  unenumenited 

China  or  porcelain hundredweight. . 

Cocoa pounds. . 

Coffee hundredweight. . 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yarn 

Cork,  manufactured pounds. . 

Com: 

Wheat hundredweight. . 

Other  kinds  of  com  and  grain do 

Wheat  meal  or  flour do 

Cotton: 

Raw do 

Waste  of pounds. . 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece  gooils yards. . 

Other  articles 

Drugs: 

Bark.  Peravian hundredweight. . 

Opium pounds. . 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs: 

Ciit<'h  and  gambler tons. . 

Indigo hundredweight. . 

Other  kinds 

Farinaceous  substances 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds. . 

Fijih,  cured  or  salted hundredweight. . 

Flax  and  hemp: 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed do 

Tow  orcodillaof  flax  and  hemp do.... 

Jlemp  and  other  like  substances do 

Fruits: 

Almonds do. . . . 

Cummts do. . . . 

Raisins do 

Oranges  and  lem(m8 bushels. . 

Unenumerated ,  dried hinid  red  weight. . 

Preserved,  without  sugar,  other  than  dried do. . . . 

Guano tons. . 

Gum  of  all  sorts hundredweight. . 

Guttii-percha hundredweight. . 

Hair: 

Cow,  ox.  bull,  or  elk do 

Other  kinds •. 

Hardware  and  cutlery , 


Quantities. 


Values. 


262,374 
1,102,785 

49,966 
293. 792 

55,069 


72.637 

11,201,067 

676,328 


2,336,289 

902,950 
442,330 
326,026 

1,844.818 
40,663.308 

19,956,615 


25,767 
407,293 


503.032 
445,912 

5-1,080 

23.840 

1,375,660 

36,767 

68.984 

42,281 

279,636 

240,906 

98,535 

1,371 

241,677 

10,936 

6,a')8 


93,145,480 

843,170 

1,273,780 

18,018,615 

817.895 

1,694,400 

1,204,565 

1,713.280 

9,739,155 

603,630 

659.570 

643,700 
625,290 
a05,475 

25,109.810 
2, 290. 100 

1.502.365 
1,284,840 

346,615 
1,090,385 
2,775,630 

491.670 
2,310.780 
1,024.440 

885,260 
3.450.685 
4,237,870 

535,295 

117, 186 

10.365,650 

729,855 
466,875 
278,065 
657.440 
661,860 
687,468 
45,950 
8,660,105 
719,500 

64.160 

504.815 

1,320,865 


EUROPE :    UNITED   KINGDOM. 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  in  JSfOI  (foreign  and  colonial  vterchandise) — Continued. 


ArtlcleH. 


Quantities. 


Hidea,  raw, dry,  and  wet hundredweight. . 

HoruH  and  hoofs tons. . 

Ivory,  teeth  (elephants' ),  wa  cow  and  Kea  hor>je hundred  weight . . 

Jute tons. . 

Manufactures  of 

Lace  and  articles  thereof • 

Lard hundredweight. . 

Leather poun<ls. . 

I^eather  gloves dozen  pairs. . 

31  atches 

Meat,    preserved,    salted    or    fresh,    except     l>acon     and     hams, 

hundredweight 

Metals: 

Copper,  unwrought,  part  wrought  and  old tons. . 

Iron,  bar,  angle,  tK)lt,  and  ntd do 

Iron  and  st«el  manufactures— 

Cycles  and  parts 

Aiachinery 


Unenumerated tons. . 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet do 

Platinum,  wrought  or  unwrought tn)y  ounces. . 

Quicksilver pounds. . 

Wl ver,  ore  of 

Tin  in  bl<x'ks,  ingots,  iMini,  c>r  slabs ..humiredweigtit. . 

Mica  and  tale do 

Milk,  condensed do 

Nuts  and  kernels  (for  oil) tons. . 

Oil: 

Cocoanut hundredweight. . 

Olive tons. . 

Palm hundredweight. . 

Seed tons. . 

Pictures  and  drawings 

Plumbago tons 

Precious  stones,  unset 

Rags  and  other  paper-making  materials: 

Linen  and  cotton  rags tons. . 

Other  materials do 

Rice hundrcfi  weight . . 

Saltpeter do 

('ubic  niter do 

See<ls: 

Flax  or  linseed quarters . . 

Rape .' do 

I  ■  nenumemted,  for  obUiining  oil do 

Shells  of  all  kinds 

Silk: 

Knubs  or  husks  of  silk  and  waste hundredweight. . 

Raw pounds. . 

Thrown  and  spun do. . . . 

Silk  manufactures 

Skins  and  furs: 

Goat,  undressed number. . 

Seal do. . . , 

Sheep,  undressed do 

Furs  of  all  sorts  (except  seal  skins) do 

Manufactures  of 

Spices,  pepper pounds. . 

Of  other  sorts hundredweight. . 

Spirits: 

Rum proof  gallons. . 

Brandy do 

(ieneva  and  other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits do 

Straw  plaiting  for  hats  and  btmnets pounds. . 

Sugar: 

Refintni  and  Ciindy hundredweight . . 

Unreflned do 

Molnsst^s do 

Tallow  and  stearin do. . . . 

Tea pounds. . 

TolMicco: 

Unmanufactured do 

Manufactured,  cigars do 

Other  sorts do — 

Wine gallons. . 

W(K)1,  sheep,  lamb,  alpaca,  and  llama pounds. . 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Stuffs 

Other  kinds 

All  other  articles <- 


Total  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
ToUil  exports  of  British  and  foreign  goods 


365.884 
1,703 
5,444 

121, 965 


2«2,282 

20, 783. 392 

167, 704 


125,901 

23. 191 
12,411 


19, 121 

12,901 

16, 100 

2,014,75:i 


418,717 
18, 118 

180.344 
17.675 

162, 769 
2.9W 

688.861 
3. 174 


3,572 


5,370 

244,566 

48,666 


17,066,619 

51,603 

7,761,680 

38,361,490 


11,473,660 
79,?22 

927,134 

60,468 

266,216 

4.013,905 

70,415 
122, 895 

50. 151 

949.  f\\') 

43,389,518 

5,139,391 

352.965 

1,053,141 

1,038,443 

294,213,768 


6,881 

8, 125 

2,515.190 

27.014 

96.040  I 

170,308  , 

15,  42;J 

152,242  I 


Values. 


256,8a') 
1,035,660 
8,530.460 
9,158.270 
8,860,740 
2,757,5«'i0 
7,813.450 
967,260 
576, 690 

1,630,770 

8,171,765 
683, 165 


141,100 
8. 108, 490 
1,545,175 

822,270 

188,370 
1,194,100 

136,780 
12,388,135 

333,636 
1,772.900 
1.118,526 

109,930 
649,576 
3.812,135 
872. 8:50 
607. 85.-) 
350, 925 
996,  (i75 

259,490 
295, 690 

6.494,930 
112,035 
210, 0()0 

2,053,470 

158,915 
1,6-23,385 
2, 230, 5.-V5 

221. -295 

765,4:MJ 

208,:i80 

6, 108, 185 

7,825,515 
507, 705 
3,055,2«.>5 
7, 622, 8(50 
1,060.7:« 
1,599,125 
890,250 

712,045 

216. 160 

487.  oa') 

1,361,710 

246, 760 

874, 375 

79,725 

6,394.&40 

8, 493, 470 

798, 105 

828, 730 

49-1.735 

2.810,395 

53,664,4'25 

2,607,770 

1.953,620 

27,266.015 


:»9, 209.  KM) 
1.739,321,340 
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Value  of  imports  from  and  exj)tjTts  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  190L 

FOREIGN. 


Countries*. 


Russia: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  ports 

Sweden  and  Norway , 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Germany 

Poflsessions  In  West  Africa 

Holland 

Java  and  other  possessions  In  Indian  seas 

Belgium 

France , 


Imports. 


Algeria 

Possessions  in  Senegambia 

West  Indian  islands 

Portugal 

Azores  and  Madeira 

Possessions  in  West  Africa. 
Possessions  in  East  Africa. . 


Spain 


Canary  Islands 

Possessions  in  West  Africa 


Italy 

Austria-Hungary 
Greece 


Bulgaria . . 
Roumania 
Turkey 


Egypt. 

Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

Morocco 

Persia 


Slam 

China  (not  Hongkong  and  Macao) 
Japan 


Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands 

Islands  in  Pacific,  not  elsewhere  stated 

United  States 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Mexico 


Central  American  States.. 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 

Republic  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador  

Brazil 


Uniguay 

Argentine  Republic 
Chile 


Peru 

Western  coast  of  Africa. 
Other  countries 


Total. 


983,825,956 

25,691,940 

76,760,315 

72,201.160 

18.960 

161,066.070 

659.575 

164,359.215 

1.595,725 

123,330,405 

256,067,120 

3,490,515 

2,031.925 

1,510 

16,525.750 

721.556 

268,175 

240,935 

70,200,920 

5,551,915 

36,760 

16,919,290 

5,956,470 

7,329,925 

569.700 

19,969,850 

29, 192. 780 

69,528,230 

2.455,910 

2,686,485 

1.000,620 

253,800 

10,580.595 

9,151.450 

13,509,050 

1,20^1.895 

706,077,325 

190.350 

1,317,530 

^,556,280 

274,005 

2.622.695 

515,040 

1,041,105 

24,788,970 

2,372,505 

62,074,325 

21,565,475 

9,067,625 

690,645 

1,863.260 


2,082,082,460 


Exports. 


961,776,625 

9,278,140 

46,401,485 

21,202,085 

223,005 

171,105,400 

450,685 

68,720.106 

11,813,840 

63,123,455 

118,604.100 

2,202,070 

2,826,120 

655,606 

10,469,960 

4,718,815 

2,498,095 

3,688,990 

27,277.615 

4,449.920 

122,900 

41.467,420 

14,194,520 

8,726.875 

1,735.655 

6,481.310 

36,035.270 

82,093,785 

2,017.S45 

4,655.400 

2,916,125 

1,286,260 

34,137,730 

41,047,260 

4,569,390 

855,88.3 

188,265.750 

10,120,630 

8,365.395 

4,272,825 

1,082,186 

4,683,920 

2,668,400 

1,461,666 

22,200,306 

6,839,285 

84,863,605 

17,182.M)0 

5.619,900 

1,188,680 

2,997,880 


1,173,729,620 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 


Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Gozo 

North  American  colonies . 

Bermudas 

British  West  India  islands 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Australasia 

New  Zealand 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 


Hongkong 
Mauritius . 
Aden 


Eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

Natol 

Cape  of  Good  Hopca . . . 


•6.808,270 

207,606 

419,670 

101,936,550 

9,790 

9,192,305 

2,210,255 

989,870 

121.088,346 

62,972,935 

136.968,670 

30.6!n,520 

22,382,760 

3,014,206 

1,591,556 

773,160 

613.030 

2.874,930 

22.786,610 


$6,787,215 

4,274,210 

6,404,510 

48,441,996 

815,306 

10,754.236 

8,280,216 

890.195 

117,668,310 

80,341,150 

178,731,996 

16,413,460 

7.972,720 

18,989,890 

6,143,490 

2,862,660 

874,110 

80,270,810 

64,426,426 


a  Value  of  diamonds  exported  from  ihu  Cupe  of  Good  Hope  to  the  United  Kingdom,  124,886,210. 


eueope:  united  kingdom; 
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Value  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  1901- 

Continued. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS— Ck>ntlnued. 


Coantriei. 


Niger  Protectorate 

Latros 

GoUl  Coast 

Sierre  Leone  and  Qambia. 
Other  pomeesions 


Total  of  British  possessions 


Imports. 


85,823,110 

1,821, 285 

1.865,810 

762,66fi 

804,005 


527,868,590 


Total  of  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions 2, 109, 950, 990 


Exports. 


83.919.210 
2,591,995 
4,997,420 
2,073.720 
8,767.865 


565.591,820 


1,739,821,340 


TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES  IN   1901. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1901,  after  showing  a  decrease  of  $30,000,000  in  1899— which  was  wiped 
oflF  in  1900,  and  an  increase  of  $63,000,000  shown — again  increased  in 
1901,  the  aggregate  amounting  to  no  less  than  $705,077,325,  a  total 
exceeding  any  previous  year  and  excelling  1900  by  $11,000,000. 

The  articles  which  were  the  chief  factors  in  securing  this  increase 
were  oxen  and  bulls,  and  sheep  and  lambs  (living),  butter,  caoutchouc, 
wheat,  raw  cotton,  lard,  boots  and  shoes,  bacon,  fresh  beef,  hams, 
copper  regulus  and  precipitate,  and  tobacco,  manufactured.  Although 
the  total  value  does  not  affect  the  aggregate  of  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  case 
of  oranges,  the  value  in  1901  amounted  to  $94,545,  wnereas  in  1900  it 
only  totaled  $19,510;  in  the  case  of  butter,  too,  the  respective  totals 
are  $3,445,820  and  $1,238,620,  and  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  con- 
tinues to  show  steady  increase.  The  same  distinction  also  applies  to 
lard,  condensed  milk,  musical  instruments,  oilseed  cake,  poultry  and 
game,  toys  and  games,  and  staves. 

Against  the  foregoing  must  be  set  the  following,  all  of  which  showed 
marked  decreases,  namely:  Cheese,  clocks,  confectionery,  barley,  oats, 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  hops,  unwrought  and  part-wrought  copper,  iron 
(pig  and  puddled);  un wrought  steel,  crude  zinc,  sawn  or  split  wood, 
ana  tallow  and  grease. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  in 
1901  amountea  to — 

British  and  Irish  goods $91,969,415 

Foreignand  colonial 96,286,335 

Total 188,255,750 

In  1900  the  respective  totals  were — 

British  and  Irish  goods $98,904,155 

(Thus  showing  a  decrease  in  1901  of  $7,000,000. ) 
Foreign  and  colonial  goods 87, 815, 620 

(Showing  an  increase  in  1901  of  nearly  $8,500,000. ) 

Total 186,719,775 

Or  a  net  increase  in  1901  of  $1,500,000. 

In  the  case  of  British  and  Irish  goods,  exports  of  horses,  jute  piece 
goods,  linens,  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought),  and  brass  manufactures 
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showed  the  principal  increases,  while  cement,  cotton  (entered  by  the 
yard),  machinery,  copper,  silk,  telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus,  and 
sheep  and  lambs'  wool  displayed  the  greatest  falling  off  m  value. 

In  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  chief  increases  occurred  in  horses,  chinaware,  coffee,  raw  cotton, 
opium,  indigo,  ornamental  feathers,  flax,  hemp,  jute  manufactures, 
copper  (un wrought  and  part  wrought),  unset  precious  stones,  seeds  (all), 
shells,  goatskins,  tea,  onions,  furniture  woods,  and  woolen  clotks  ana 
stuffs;  and  the  principal  decreases  in  butter,  caoutchouc,  preserved 
fruits,  gum  kowrie,  horsehair,  hair  (unenumerated),  raw  hides,  bar 
iron,  plaiting  of  straw,  spices,  and  sheep  or  lambs'  wool. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  in  1901. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


ADimala,  living: 

Oxen  and  bulls number. . 

Cows  and  calves do 

Sbeep  and  lambs do 

Horses — 

Stallions do 

Mares do 

Oeldings do 

Unenumerated 

Arms,  ammunition,  etc 

Blacking  and  polisnes hundred  weight. . 

Bladders,  casings,  and  sausage  skins 

Books hundredweight. . 

Butter do 

Caoutchouc do ... . 

Manufactures- 
Boots  and  shoes dozen  pairs. . 

Other  sorts : 

Cards,  playing dozes  packs. . 

Carriages,  carts,  etc number. . 

Cheese hundredweight. . 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products  of  all  sorts 

China  and  t-arthenware hundredweight. . 

Cider  and  perry gallons. . 

Clocks: 

Complete number.. 

Parts  thereof 

Cocoa pounds . . 

Coffee,  raw hundredweight. . 

Confectionerj' do 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yam 

Wheat hundredweight.. 

Barley * do.... 

Oats do.... 

Rye do.... 

Peas do.... 

Maize  or  Indian  com do — 

Buckwheat do — 

Wheat  meal  and  flour do — 

Oatmeal do.... 

Maize  or  Indian  com  meal do  . . . 

Meal,  unenumerated do — 

Raw hundredweight. . 

Waste pounds., 

Manufactures  of,  all  sorts 

Drags: 

Opium pounds.. 

Of  all  other  sorts 

Dye  stufTs  and  substances  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  extracts 

Em hundred., 

Electrical  goods 

Farinaceous  substances: 

Starch,  farina,  and  dextrine hundredweight. 

Of  all  other  sorts 

In  beds  or  for  beds hundredweight., 

Ornamental .pounds . 

Fish,  of  all  sorts hundredi^eight.. 

Frait: 

Liable  to  duty- 
Plums,  dried  or  preserved hundredweight. . 

Prunes do — 


405,288 

416 

800,152 

5 

9, 187 

10,168 


I 


46,070 

2,928 

640,102 


81,811 
831,247 

855,890 


1,021.404 

101,259 

8,829 


40, 466,800 

2,630,010 

4,448,800 

813,200 

440,100 

25,561,900 

2,000 

18,999.882 

740,970 

1,687,226 

86,220 

13.221,308 
5, 870, 786 


16,945 


842,788 
493,609 


9,922 

69,807 

486,987 


30.974 
4,182 


936,586,105 

81.665 

2,817,595 

8.450 

1,60!^,  570 

1,679,475 

3,185 

454,125 

241.450 

514,895 

848.156 

8,445.820 

1,276.815 

867,405 

606,965 

£2,005 

770.745 

6,370,305 

1,182,295 

88,135 

59,420 

467,  &50 

8.720 

138,265 

1.881.460 

55. 475 

406.700 

67,877,705 

4,363,470 

5,929,640 

417,315 

767,40) 

29,724.525 

3,455 

43,491.245 

2,486.675 

2,286,125 

44,160 

161,778,560 

206,105 

1,660,725 

48,760 

1.178,855 

329.495 

628.215 

1,940,906 

1,017,745 
333,820 

94.745 

85,065 

4,180,885 


88.090 
34,470 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  in  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Fruitr— Continued. 

Not  liable  to  duty — 

Apple.s,  raw bundled  weight. 

Nuts  (other  than  almonds) do. . . 

Oranges do... 

Pears,  raw do... 

Unenumerated,  dried do. . . 

Preserved,  with  or  without  sugar,  not  dried do. . . 

Glass  manufactures 

Glue,  size,  and  gelatin hundredweight. 

Gum,  of  all  sorts do. . . 

Hair: 

Horse do. . . 

rnenumerated •. 

Hardware  (not  cutlery) hundredweight. 


.tons. 


Hay 
Hemp: 

Dressed  or  undre«sed do. . . 

Other  Tegetable,  .vimilar  substances,  unenumerated do. . . 

Hides,  raw hundredweight. 

Hops do . . . 

Horns  and  hoofs tons. 

Implements  and  UhiIm 


Jewelrj- 

Lamps  and  lanterns number. 

Lard hundredweight. 

Imitation do. . . 

Leather do. . . 

Manufactures: 

B<x)tH  and  shoe»« dozen  pairs. 

Unenumerated 

Machinery  and  mill  work: 

Steam  engines 

Not  being  steam  engines- 
Agricultural  

Sewing  machines 

Of  all  other  kindM 

Manures,  phosphate  of  lime  and  h>ck  phosphate tons. 

Margarine  cheefie hundredweight. 

Meat  ( not  poultry  or  game) : 

Bacon do. . . 

Beef- 
Fresh  do . . . 

Salted do... 

Hams do . . . 

Pork- 
Fresh do... 

Salted do. . . 

Unenumerated,  salted  or  fresh do. . . 

Preserved  (not  by  salting) do. . . 

Metals  and  ores: 

Brass  and  bronze,  manufactures  of do. . . 

Copper- 
Ore  of tons. 

Regulus  and  precipitate do. . . 

Old,  fit  only  to  Ixj  reman ufactured do. . . 

I'nwroughtand  part  wrought do... 

Manufactures  of 

I-on— 

Pig  and  puddl  ed tons . 

Bar do... 

Old  broken  and  old  broken  steel do. . . 

Steel,  un  wrought do . . . 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel- 
Girders,  beams,  and  pillars do. . . 

Rails,  steel do. . . 

Cycles 

Of  all  other  kinds hundredweight. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet tons. 

Silver,  ore  of 

Zinc- 
Ore  of tons. 

Crude do . . . 

Metal,  unenumerated— 

Unwrought do. . . 

Wrought hundredweight. 

Old,  nt  only  for  remanufacture tons. 

Methylic  alcohol gallons. 

Milk,  condensed hundredweight. 

Moldings 

Musical  instruments 

OU: 

Fish,  train,  and  blubber tons. 

Animal hundredweight. 


726,366 

6,256 

19,861 

38,147 

11,627 

871,818 


900,321 
48.496 


1.622 
4,2&3 

766 

8,254 

266 

117,102 

83.016 


21,019 
6,845 

406 


157, 7H4 
88.604 

779 

118 

4,»lo 

73,660 

218 


97,950 

1,842,054 

92.471 

6'.'4,3H5 

^^697 


109,700  I 
8,632 

4,244,329 

8.180,291 

192,000 

1,730. 586 

iM8,935  ' 

137,680 

174,830 

459,618  ' 

I 

7,294 

1.027 
20,869 
144 
18,957  I 


35,312 

3,36:) 

989 

50,864 

858 
25,543 


2,911 
32,419 


•2,439,420 

17,080 

94,545 

229,235 

108,  no 

2,444,820 

166,185 

202. 156 

33,420 

6,865 

840,735 

2,878,885 

1,693,200 

106,660 

13,540 

4S.075 

1,447,360 

35,855 

1,721,256 

82,430 

103,195 

18,878,190 

748,830 

16,782,5«) 

2,028,715 
121,885 

1,817,670 

1,126,405 
737,560 

8,791.330 

985.420 

86,410 

46,279,255 

88,807,935 

1,234.635 

21,049.080 

8.814,965 
1,039,280 
1,879,565 
6,471,520 

175,260 

167,940 

8,479,490 

29,080 

6,804,305 

529,320 

664,995 

124,355 

24,220 

1,471,745 

28,900 

938,700 

689,960 

8.558,800 

2,908,425 

823,260 

61,470 
810,035 

812,115 

149,580 

16,815 

81,920 

733,530 

61,795 

1,447,605 

270,976 
259,650 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  in  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Oil— Continiied. 

Seed tons.. 

Turpentine ^ hundredweight.. 

Chemical,  ewential  or  perfumed pounds. . 

Unenumerated 

Oil-seed  cake tons.. 

Oleomargarine hundredweight . . 

Painteni*  colors,  unenumerated  .  

Paper: 

Unprinted hundredweight.. 

Printed do 

Strawboard  and  millbc«rd do 

Wood  pulp  board do 

Paper-making  materials: 

Pulp  of  wwjd tons. . 

Of  all  other  sorts do 

Paraffin hundredweight. . 

Perfumery  (not  containing  spirit) pounds. . 

Petroleum: 

Illuminating gallons.. 

Lubricating do 

Pickles  and  vegetables,  in  salt  or  vinegar do 

Pictures  and  drawing!^,  by  hand number. . 

Plaiting  of  straw  and  other  materials  for  making  hats  or  bon- 

neUi pounds. . 

Plants,  shrubs,  trees 

Plumbago tons. . 

Poultry  and  game 

Rosin hundredweight. . 

Sauces  or  condiments pounds. . 

Bcientifle  instruments  (not  electrical )  

Seeds: 

Clover  and  graKS hundredweight. . 

Cotton tons. . 

Flax  or  linseed quarters. . 

Of  all  other  kinds 

Shells  of  all  kinds 

Silk  manufactures,  unenumerated 

Skins  and  furs: 

Seal  skins number. . 

All  other  kinds do 

Slates ilo 

Soap  and  soap  powder hundredweight . . 

Spices  of  all  sorts pounds. . 

Spirits: 

Rum proof  gallons. . 

Sweetened  or  mixed,  tested do. . . . 

All  other  sorts gallons. . 

Sponge pounds. . 

Stationer>',  other  than  paper 

Stones,  rough  or  hewn tons. . 

Sugar: 

Molasses hundredweight. . 

Glucose do 

Tallow  and  stearin do 

Tar do 

Tea pounds . . 

TolDacco: 

Unmanufactured do 

Manufactured,  all  kinds do. . . . 

Toys  and  games 

Varnish,  not  containing  spirit 

Vegetables,  raw: 

Tomatoes hundredweight. . 

All  other  kinds 

Watches: 

Complete number. . 

Parts  thereof 

Wax hundredweight. . 

Wine gallons. . 

Wood: 

Hewn,  of  all  kinds loads. . 

Sawn  or  split,  of  all  kinds do.... 

Staves,  all  dimensions do. . . . 

Furniture  woods  and  hard  woods- 
Mahogany  tons. . 

Unenumerated do. . . . 

Manufactures  of— 

House  frames,  fittings,  etc 

Other  sorts 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs' pounds. . 


Quantities. 


Values. 


17,238 

618, 9?2 

76,227 


180,964 
117,  Ul 


505.868 
26,847 
80,162 

106,936 

11,884 

1,984 

796,867 

80,010 

136,525,182 

26,266,707 

50,454 

459 

132,312 

1,448 


1,745,970 
751.835 


70,633 
17.433 
53,808 


42,014 

3,840,787 

32,474,302 

228,388 

868,646 

245,542 
16,063 
21,201 

206,335 


892 

905,314 
1,406,444 

403,942 

37,858 

1,042,396 

76,467,288 
5,638.060 


872 


108,987 


4,857 
144,308 

163,457 

614,416 

86,567 

6,888 
117,667 


667»774 


11.852,655 

4,096,685 

81,800 

221,670 

5,746,910 

1,038,535 

982,740 

1,»48.015 
300.095 
179  660 
257,580 

457,455 

58,810 

4.728,145 

29,815 

13.197,686 

4, 164, 135 

88,660 

100,440 

38,610 

73,770 

884,875 

1,029,390 

2,082,695 

60.970 

1,401.065 

820,790 

628,965 

746.425 

23,845 

72,350 

40,940 

808,495 
2,284,180 

961,715 

1,119,895 

71,860 

87,030 
410,965 

71,640 
112,420 
896,966 

41,065 

1,646,405 

8,029,885 

2,266,870 

47,485 

158,910 

11,270.056 

7,660,685 

179,320 

190,356 

2,966 
2,456 

284,675 
62,910 
66,890 

117, 126 

8, 999,  »4«i 
9.935,715 
1,106,190 

276,295 
8,748,790 

2,878,486 

2,642,216 

62,170 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  tiie  United  States  in  1901 — Continued, 


Articles. 


Woolen  manufactures: 
Carpets  nad  rugi) . . 
Of  all  other  kinds. 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Quantities. 


Values. 


•68,380 

84.000 

2,778,706 


706.077.825 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Stales  in  1901  (produce  and  manufactures 

of  the 'United  Kingdom). 


Articles. 


Aerated  waters dosen  bottles. . 

Animals: 

Horses number. . 

All  other  port* 

Apparel  and  hab(>rdaKhery 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  inilitary  stores 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty dozen. . 

Beer  and  ale barrels. . 

Books,  printed hundredweight. . 

Bricks M.. 

Caoutchouc,  manufai'ture?*  of 

CarriageN,  viz,  cycrlej*  and  part«i 

Cement tons. . 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations: 

Bleaching  nmterialH hundredweight. . 

Soda  compoiindn do 

All  other  sf)rt8 

Clay,  unmanufactured tons. . 

Clocks,  watches,  and  partH , 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel tons. . 

Coal  products 

Cocoa  or  chM^ohito.  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom.. pounds.. 

Cordage  and  twine .hundredweight. . 

Cotton  yam pounds.. 

(Cottons: 

Entered  by  yard yards. . 

Entered  at  value #. 

Earthen  and  china  wurc 

Fish  of  all  sorts 

Fishing  tackle 

Flax  and  hemp,  drcHM^d  and  utidresHed hundredweight. . 

Fumilure,  cabinet,  and  upholstery  wares 

Glass  manufactures 

(ilues.  size,  and  gelatin hundredweight. . 

Grease,  tallow,  and  animal  fat do — 

Hardware,  unenumeraUnl do. . . . 

Cutlery 


Hats  of  al  1  sorts dozen . . 

Hides,  raw hundredweight. . 

Implements  and  tools 

Instruments  and  apparatus— Surgical,  anatomical,  and  scientific  — 
Jute  yarn pounds. . 

Manufactures,  piece  gotKls yards. . 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought 

Linen  yarn pounds. . 

Linens: 

Entered  by  yard yards. . 

Entered  at  value 

Machinery  and  mlllwork 

Manure tons. . 

McHlicineH,  drugs,  and  niedicimil  preiMsirations 

Mctiils: 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought tons.. 

Brass  and  manufactures  of hnndred weight. . 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought do 

Tin,  unwrought do 

Unenumerated,  and  manufactures  thereof 

Oil: 

Seed tons.. 

Other  sorts 

Oil  and  floorcloth square  yards.. 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Paper  of  all  sorts hundred  weigh  t . . 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  and  condiments 


328,800 

48,882 

48,938 

»,0U 


8,102 

726,200 
403,902 


138,909 
"i8i,'8i6' 


271,347 

1,291 

2,978,000 

60,936,600 


24,825 


aO,H88 

48,»fi0 

6,7K2 


6,374 
43,831 


839.200 
121, 673,  TOO 


11,751 


Values. 


848,800 
88.839,000 


150,943 
9,0(M 

30,176 
2,051 


1,521 
i,'493,'366' 
*  "28,533* 


1279,225 

851.915 

186,260 

484,360 

199,420 

187,980 

1,022,  m 

1,724,540 

180.085 

254.335 

8.935 

87,645 

1,219,585 

518.560 

2,892.780 

941.030 

77.766 

660.055 

507,890 

66,510 

18,080 

1.370.090 

7,08:i.l85 

6,170.990 

2,561,820 

724,640 

278.590 

559,675 

248,965 

658.725 

311.040 

190,885 

223.355 

385,815 

54.580 

448,565 

151.400 

111.  155 

48.115 

5.618,670 

9uv.  995 

208,730 

10,149,865 

8,042,120 

2,826,385 

589,600 

235,035 

9,742,076 

121,405 

524, 140 

63,655 

388,095 

210, 710 
412,965 
691,940 
657,710 
354,020 
578,690 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


Exports  from  thethited  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  in  1901  {produce  and  manufactures 

of  the  United  Kingdom) — Ck>ntinued. 


Articles. 


Confectionery,  Jams,  and  preserved  fruits pounds. . 

Pictures number. . 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

Potatoes hundredweight. . 

Prints,  engravings,  etc 

Provisions,  unenumerated 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  paper  making tons. . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Salt tons.. 

Seeds  of  all  sorts hundredweight. . 

Ships  and  boats,  new  (not  registered  as  British) gross  tonnage. . 

Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yarn pounds . . 

Manufactures 

Skins  and  furs  of  all  sorts 

8oai> hundredweight. . 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish proof  gallons. . 

Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Stones  and  slates 

Sugar,  refined,  and  candy , hundredweight. . 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus 

Toys  and  games 

Umbrellas,  etc 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs' pounds. . 

Noils,  waste,  combed  or  carded,  and  tops do 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam do 

Yam,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts do 

Woolens  and  worsteds: 

Entered  by  yard yards. . 

Entered  at  value 

All  other  articles 


Quantities. 


Total. 


1,158,600 
774 


279,600 


'29,444 


74,601 

22,118 

1,791 

266,700 


8,586 
603,266 


13,561 


15,949,200 
68,100 
29,100 
17,600 

14,950,500 


Values. 


«115,165 
809,175 
80,690 
241,055 
119,325 
181,940 
1,115,150 
298,335 
600.795 
171,815 
674,745 

868,870 

1,018,495 

4,046,020 

237,580 

1,451,435 

430,870 

186,745 

86,075 

175,240 

150.850 

60,365 

1,851,640 

19,835 

12,825 

8,235 

5,212,710 

428,705 

2,678,875 


91,969.415 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  StateJt  in  1901  {produce  of  foreign  countries 

and  British  colonies). 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Animals:  Horses number. . 

A  rt,  works  of 

Bladders,  casings,  and  sausage  skins 

Bristles pounds . . 

Butter hundredweight.. 

Caoutchouc do 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products: 

Saltpeter do 

Unenumerated 

China  and  earthenware hundredweight. . 

Cocoa .pounds. . 

Coffee hundredweight. . 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yam 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured tons. . 

Manufactured pounds. . 

Cotton:  I 

Raw hundredweight . . 

Waste pounds . . 

Manufactures 

Dnigs:  , 

Bark,  Peruvian hundredweight. . 

Opium pounds. . ' 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs: 

Cutch  or  gambler tons. . 

Indigo hundredweight. . 

Sumach tons. . 

Unenumerated hundredweight. . 

Embroidery  and  needlework 

Farinaceous  substances:  | 

Rice,  rice  meal,  and  flour hundredweight..! 

Unenumerated 

Feathers,  ornamental pounds. 

Fish ,  cured  or  sal  ted h  undred  weigh  t . 

Flax,  dressed,  undressed,  and  tow tons. 

Flowers,  artificial - 


766 


348,796 

250 

111,690 

1,015 


67,268 

2,187,691 

44,625 


2,426 
590,175 

627,205 
741,300 


6,840 
207,592 


1.228 

15,326 

997 

8,637 


100,068 


Value. 


$552,415 

54.515 

258,890 

416,970 

4,770 

3,969,265 

3,875 

782,970 

1,119.980 

380,160 

654,396 

62,070 

236,960 
107,216 

9.192,675 

46,420 

367,345 

103,145 

503,580 

1,062,445 

134,490 

1.172,046 

41,350 

66,090 

67,375 

225,215 
118,765 
1,617,580 
875,076 
666,940 
498,466 
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Exports  from,  tfus  United  Kingdom  to  the  IMied  StaieM  in  1901  (produce  of  foreign  countries 

and  British,  colonies) — Continued. 


Articles. 


Fruit: 

Cumnta,  dried hundredweight.. 

Fignand  figcajce do 

Grapes.  i«w do 

Nuts— 

Almonda do 

Other  nuts  used  u  fmlt do.... 

Oranges  and  lemons do 

Raisins do 

Unenumerated,  dried do 

Preserved,  with  or  without  sugar  or  sirup do 

Galls- do 

Glue,  size  and  gelatine do 

Gl ue  stock ,  and  pieces  for  making  glue do ... . 

Gum: 

Kowrie do 

Lac  dye,  seod-lac,  shellac,  and  stick-lac do 

Of  all  other  sorts do 

Gutta-percha do.... 

Hair: 

Camels pounds.. 

Cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk hundredweight., 

Horse do 

Unenumerated 

Hats  or  bonnets  of  straw dozens . 

Hats  of  other  materials do... 

Hemp: 

Dressed,  undressed,  and  tow tons. 

Other  similar  vegetable  substances do 

Hides,  raw hundredweight. 

Hops do... 

Ivory:  teeth,  elephants do. . . 

Jute tons. 

Manufactures 

Lace 


Leather ." hundredweight. 

Manufactures 

Linen  manufactures 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Matches ! gross  boxes. 

Metals: 

Copper,  unwrought,  part  wrought,  etc tons. 

Iron- 
Ore do... 

Bar J. do. . . 

Steel,  unwrought do. . . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Cycles  and  parts 

Unenumerated hundredweight. 

Ores,  unenumerated tons. 

Quicksilver pounds. 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  etc hundredweight. 

Unenumerated,  unwrought Urns. 

Mica  and  talc hundredweight. 

Nuts,  other  sorts,  unenumerated,  not  fruit ; 

Oil: 

Cocoanut hundredweight. 

Olive tons. 

Palm hundredweight. 

Chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed pounds. 

Paper-making  materials: 

Linen  and  cotton  rags tons. 

Pulp  of  wood do . . . 

Of  all  other  sorts do. . . 

Perfumery pounds. 

Pictures  and  drawings number . 

Plaiting  of  straw pounds. 

Plumbago tons. 

Precious  stones: 

Diamonds carats. 

Unset,  other  descriptions 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass hundredweight. 

Flax  or  linseed quarters. 

Garden pounds. 

Unenumerated,  for  expressing  oil quarters. 

Unenumerated,  not  for  oil hundredweight. 

All  other  sorts 

Shells  of  all  sorts 

Silk: 

Knubsor  husks  of  silk hundredweight. 

Manufactures...., » ...,.,.,, 


Uties. 

Value. 

8,548 

850.730 

7,107 

49,500 

66,564 

340,985 

12,997 

291,645 

44,856 

807,885 

9,582 

22,025 

2,638 

19,175 

68,835 

162,395 

46,656 

235,535 

10,823 

144.915 

11,064 

133,570 

85,357 

113, 6  i5 

25,841 

420,440 

29.225 

537,160 

28,626 

470.575 

1,644 

103,530 

1,737,424 
6,04U 
2,011 


116, 324 
54,336 

38,287 
2.081 
175,072 
3.545 
1,082 
3,718 


54,516 


1,012,320 

19,006 

4,709 
2, 5]  7 
1,161 


142,399 

978 

49, 112 

245,527 

6,824 
2,275 
3,508 
3,848 
341 
181, 530 
1,680 

2,427 


12,023 
21,126 
535,089 
89,028 
28.318 


167,330 
43,3a5 
62,075 
7,760 
51,lfi0 
88,540 

5.222,465 

327,100 

2,293,6(« 

68,545 

254.940 

263,685 

6,828,145 

2,836,440 

2,304.865 

243,680 

90,  em 

200,^30 
244, 190 

6,982,^95 

82,485 

134,140 

52,150 

10,860 

235, 175 

5,850 

IS,  165 

9,201,756 

192,190 

152. 106 

69,875 

884.000 

289,  -la^ 

271,670 

68,470 

256,905 
81,500 

128.100 
18,395 

284,840 
91,915 

162,215 

126,040 
961,560 

120,345 
277,770 

65,905 

414. 175 

\    88,865 

81,645 
920,785 

114.840 
181,845 
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Export*  from  the  VniUd  Kingdom  to  the  United  State*  in  1901  {produce  of  foreign  countries 

and  British  coionie*) — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Quantitien. 


I 


Skim: 

Goat,  andrened nmnbcr.. 

Sheep do.... 

And  fan  of  all  other  kinds do 

MauafacturcK  of , 

Soap  and  Hoap  powder hundredweight.. 

Spices  of  a]  I  sorts pon  nds . .  • 

Spirits,  not  sweetened,  of  all  sorts proof  gallons. . - 

Sponge : pounds.. 

Stationery 

Stones,  rough  and  hewn tons.. 

Sugar: 

Refined hundredweight.. 

Unrefined do 

Tallow  and  stearine do 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco,  nnmanufactured do i 

Toys 


Vegetable*^: 

Onions bushels. 

All  other  sorts 

Watches,  and  parts  thereof 

Wax hundredweight. 

Wine gallons. 

Wood: 

Hewn,  teak loads. 

Furniture,  veneers,  and  hard  woods tons. 

Manufactures 

Wool: 

Alpaca,  vicuna,  and  llama pounds. 

Goats'  wool  and  hair do. . . 

Sheep  or  lambs do. . . 

Other  kinds  and  flocks do . . . 

Woolen: 

Rags  (not  for  manure) , tons. 

Manufacturer- 
Cloths  and  stuffs yards. 

Carpet  a  nd  mm 

Unennmeratea 

All  other  articles .* 


Total 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  exports. 


15,490,166  i 
4,6S»,661 
25,629,509 


9,014 

4,90R.383 

29.815 

99.800 


3,593 

1.011 

10,400 

9,563 

4,256,096 

262,460 


3,093 
51,005 

461 
12,911 


680.400 

96.208 

47,378,569 

1,222,237 

12 

1,702,149 


Value. 


$6,964,525 

1,642.950 

2,305.245 

bl.OKi 

K,730 

481.  (WO 

37.800 

102,045 

79,585 

101,700 

• 

8,240 
26.905 
62,945 
865,975 
66,205 
48,870 

243.380 

163,600 

50,265 

44,740 

269,170 

40,145 
771,496 
149,275 

173,6fi0 

32,  IW 

6,892,785 

142,490 

2,180 

823.495 

621.820 

248,610 

1,1^,595 


96.286,335 
188,266.750 


Declared  exports  from  London  to  the  United  States  in  Oie  years  ended  June  SO,  1901  and 

1902. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Antimony 

Artificial  flowers 

Bags  and  bagging 

Beers,  ales,  stout,  etc 

Blacking 

Books,  prints,  engravings,  etc 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Bristles 

Brushes 

Burlaps 

Buttons 

Card  clothing 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Cement 

Chalk 

China  clay,  etc 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal  and  coke 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Coffee 

Colors,  paints,  and  varnishes. 

Confectionery 

Cotton 

Cotton  manufactures 

Cutlery 

Cycles 

Drugs,  chemioEtls,  dyes, etc... 


1901. 


9167,903.02 

77.885.96 

6,876.64 

62,967.44 

676,724.04 

9,286.01 

1,699,090.36 


504,162.81 

88,489.17 

26,291.86 

1,497.05 

160.19 

240,600.38 

129,279.73 

73,488.66 

4,200.40 

93,669.80 


869,883.69 

614,957.79 

349,058.18 

80,183.87 

12,007.89 

221,806.13 

1,086.23 

7,060.47 

2,628,167.86 


1902. 


Increase.     Decrease. 


$466,911.26 

155,859.44 

5,519.06 

30,192.48 

668,698.88 

8,060.83 

2,004,193.02 

1,824.94 

503,276.66 

91,978.16 

4,628.63 

4,367.19 


159, 
146, 

77. 
6, 

W, 
2. 
464, 
230. 
344, 
107, 

11. 

288, 

4, 

2, 

2,665, 


108.79 
366.91 
156.28 
791.48 
366.14 
174.01 
274.47 
051.16 
204.37 
361.60 
170.49 
066.76 
663.72 
087.24 
610.71 


Pet  cent. 
177.64 
100.10 


17.95 
100 


3.94 

"i9.*io 


12.43 
4.97 

87.88 
6.07 
100 

22.81 


38.89 


PerrenL 


19.73 
50.45 
15.97 
13.07 


.17 
*82.'76 


100 
88.86 


56.32 
1.38 


6.97 


7.43 
2.88 


EUROPE:    UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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Declared  ejcportsfrom  London  to  the  Untied  SUUea  in  the  years  ended  June  SOy  1901  and 

i5(?^— Continued. 


Articles 


1901. 


1902. 


Elastic 

Emery^  and  polishing  powders 

Feathers 

Fish 


Floor  cloth 

Fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetablcN . . . 

Fuller's  earth 

Furniture 

Glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware 

Gloves,  hosiery,  etc 

Ql ue  and  gelatin 

Grease,  etc 

Gums 

Hair,  cattle,  etc 

Hardware 

Hats  and  felt 

Hemp,  flax,  tow,  etc 

Indigo 

Ivory  

Jute 


Lace 

Leather,  etc 

Linens 

Linseed 

Machinery 

Matches 

Metals: 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
Other 

Mustard 

Oils 


Increase. 


Per  cent. 


Ores,  iron,  etc 

Paper  and  paper  hangings 

Papter  stock 

Perfumery 

Pitch  and  tar 

Plumbago 

Precious  stones 

Preserves,  pickles,  etc 

Provisions,  cheese,  bacon,  etc 

Quicksilver 

Rice 


Rope,  string,  etc 

Rubber: 

Raw 

Clothing  and  manufactures. 

Saddlery 

Salt 


Sausage  casings 

Scientiflc  etc.,  instruments . 

Seeds,  plants,  etc 

Shellac 

Shells 

Silks 

Soaps  

Skins,  hides,  furs,  etc 

Spices,  etc 

Sponges 

Stationery,  etc 

Sticks  and  canes 

Straw  plait  and  braid.«4 

Straw  manufactures  (other) 

Stuflf  goods 

Stone,  marble,  granite,  etc. . 

Sugar 

Tea 

Thread 

Tin 

Tin  plates,  black  plate,  etc. . 

Tobacco  and  cigaretteH 

Wearing  a  pparel ,  etc 

Wines  and  spirits 

Woods 

Wool  and  camel,  etc.,  hair. . 

Woolens 

Works  of  art 

Yam 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


S34 
1, 145 

28 
2H2 
428 

60 
409 
183 
489 

43 
220 
433 
130 

17 

76 
2,785 

25 
260 

72 

26 
581 

39, 

31 

252 

7 

116, 

5,446 

246 

905 

17 

237 

158, 

20 

74 

48 

4,599 

405 

73 

50 

146 

185 

211 
105 

44 
4 

12 
121 
470 
133 
623 
348 
245 
7,204 
345 

94 
332 

34 
150 

10 
138 

38 

2 

582 

9,198 


103 

187 

573 

240 

2,000 

1,445 

960 

1 

566 


286.78 
001.90 
966.33 
196.71 
592.00 
036.79 
926.90 
285.05 
771.51 
768.60 
7G0.28 
785.08 
106.69 
335.88 
660.84 
760.55 
626.52 
510.31 
517.19 
8(i0.86 
520. 61 
919. 16 
M9.16 
956.83 
612.34 

402.43 
603.30 
388.59 
,V>9.94 
718. 49 
414.63 
709.14 
097.88 
099.19 
795.90 
780.10 
379. 47 
422. 71 
318.60 
588.83 
941.54 

383.73 
120.56 
101.03 
901.72 
082.57 
211.34 
083.56 
299.43 
861.03 
157.06 
123. 73 
794.76 
363.95 
78.^46 
451.79 
064.04 
442.31 
951.65 
540. 84 
807.48 
259.00 
48-1. 37 
418. 65 
342.36 


\ 


065.17 
429.34 
049. 16 
978.93 
220.97 
ai2.28 
402.  PO 
927.05 
088.01 


55,825,874.49 


W5,252.89  ; 
1,266,972.38  i 

33,7(i8.27 
284.864.21 
309,288.79 

70, 194".  15  ; 
740,550.86  I 
187,918.87 
521,493.6't 

69,204.67 
516,420.11 
469,037.50 
187,446.14 
7,263.98 
108, 328. 51 
3,955,318.30 

28,201.06 
278,233.61 

47,926.14 

37, 158. 66 
558,  aV2. 25 
109,089.49 
168.442.52 
207,258.87 

87,969.71 


182, 

6,529, 

274, 

1,219, 

110, 

185, 

162, 

20, 

89, 

77. 

4,938, 

659, 

196, 

27, 

182. 

180, 


585.88 
262. 52 
301.41 
541.82 
363.31 
919.50 
356.96 
914.81 
7'27. 62 
828.40 
506.21 
293. 62 
886.15 
089.49 
747.  ft5 
458.53 


190,688.86 

148,664.57 

52.716.73 


13,009.95 

122,704.07 

431.909.86 

516, 694. 12 

986,745.91 

374.379.10 

226,603.28 

7,434,371.33 

186,555.22 

86.702.40 

428,897.60 

65, 346. 54 

140,&')9.81 

6,  ;«)3. 80 

141,599.37 

106,208.85 

2, 277.  m 

822,(»8.95 

2,688.79 

7,754,732.57 

1.291.14 

148,411.04 

213, 345. 28 

713,141.42 

429, 187. 56 

2,152.928.41 

1,588,325.41 

1,261,077.05 

3,551.09 

534,679.44 


60,913,128.01 


31.98 

10.65 

16.67 

.94 


16.91 

80.65 
2.52 
6.27 

58.11 

183.92 

5.82 

44.07 


396.81 

56.86 
19.87 
11.32 
*4.67 
528. 52 


2.29 
43.02 
21.07 
59.49 

7.36 

62.63 

167.60 


212.60 

58.16 

7.58 


8.08 


29.01 
91.83 


2.20 

214.42 

.79 

58.40 

543. 06 


100 
43.99 
13.82 
22.44 
78.10 
7.00 
9.91 
31.30 
84.22 


Decreaj^e. 


Percent. 


27.^-3 


58.09 


41.80 

41.98 

10.04 

6.80 

33.90 

88.33 

4.03 

173.28 

416. 32 

18.06 

21.69 


7.55 


45.96 
8.52 


6.50 
42. 43 


15.25 


5.51 


Net  total  increase  of  18,219,794.26,  or  14.85  per  rent. 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATI0N8 — ANNUAL   BEP0BT8. 


Sumrnary. 


Total  for  year  ended  June  80, 1902.  S60, 913, 128. 01 
Total  for  year  ended  June  30, 1901 .    55, 325, 874. 49 


Net  total  Increase 


5,587,253.52 


Increase  in  73  articles •8,219,794.26 

Decrease  in  30  articles 2,632,540.74 

Net  total  increase 5,587,253.52 


TRADE   WITH  CUBA  IN    1901. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Cuba  in  the  year  under 
review  amounted  to  $190,350,  a  decrease  of  $9,000  from  1900.  The 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  Cuba  in  1901  totaled  $6,089,725, 
compared  with  $6,196,490,  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  $100,000.  Cot- 
tons showed  an  increase  of  $70,000,  while  linens  declined  to  the  extent 
of  $400,000.  Machinery  and  millwork  rose  from  $75,000  in  1900  to 
over  $250,000  in  1901,  while  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought)  declined 
$190,000,  In  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  the  total  of  $3,709,125 
shows  an  increase  of  over  $550,000,  the  net  increase  of  exports  there- 
fore amounting  to  $448,000.  The  principal  gains  in  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  were  in  rice,  rice  meal,  and  flour  ($375,000),  and 
jute  manufactures  (over  $300,000),  and  the  chief  decreases  were  in 
cheese  ($25,000,  or  over  50  per  cent),  hemp  ($13,000,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent),  and  meat  ($60,000). 


Imports  from  Cuba  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901, 


Articles. 


Wood: 

Mahogany tons. . 

Unenuraerated do — 

A 1 1  other  articles 


ToUil, 


Quantities. 


3,622 
1,989 


Values. 


$120,265 

63.960 

6,125 


190.350 


Exports  from  the  United  I\ingdoni  to  Cuba  in  1901. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


PRODUCE  OF  THK  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Beer  and  ale ". barrels. . 

Cement tons. . 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations: 

Soda  compounds hundredweight. . ' 

All  other  sorts 

Cottons: 

Entered  by  yard yards . . 

Entered  at  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware,  unenuraerated hundredweight. . 

Cutlery 

Hats,  of  all  sorts dozens. . 

Implements  and  tools 

Jute  manufactures,  piece  goods ; yards. . 

Linens: 

Entered  by  yard do — 

Entered  at  value 

Machinery  and  millwork 

Medicines,  drugs,  etc 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought tons. . 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of hundredweight. . 

CK)pper,  wrought  and  unwrought do 

Milk,  condensed do 

Oil,  seed tons. . 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Salt tons. . 

Soap hundredweight. . 

gtaUonery,  other  than  paper , , 


5,957 
678 

14,602 
61,839,800 


4,536 


3.914 
"796*666" 
6,860,000 


7,664 

497 

2,628 

2,694 

414 


1,384 
36 


Values. 


{7.035 
128.725 
6,820 

36,050 
27,825 

• 

2,712,135 
451.560 
82.130 
42,255 
85.105 
23.685 
80.675 
7.S,865 
42.495 

715.925 
15,975 

254.355 
39.980 

481,855 
11,840 
61.035 
26,815 
57,180 
90,255 
6.625 
655 
13,120 


eubofe:  ustited  kingdom. 
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FjpporU  from  the  IMUed  Kingdom  to  Cuba  in  1901 — Continued. 


Aitlclefl. 


PBODUCB  OP  THB  uiOTED  KHfODOM— oontlnaed. 

Woolens  and  wonted,  entered  by  the  yard yards. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


FORXIGK  AND  OOLOIHAL  MBBCHANDISB. 

Butter handredweiffht. . 

Cheeee do 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drun: 

Opium pounds.. 

TTnenumerated 

Embroidery  and  needlework 

Farinaceous  substances: 

Rice,  rice  meal  and  flour hundredweight.. 

Other  farinaceous  substances 

Fish,  cured  or  salted hundredweight. . 

Hemp,  dressed  or  undressed tons. . 

Jute  manufactures 

Lace 


Meat  preeerred  otherwise  than  by  salting:  Beef hundred  weight. 

Metals:  Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  unenumerated do. . . 

Milk,  condensed do. . . 

Vegetables 

Woolen  manufactures  of  all  sorts 

All  other  Articles 


Total 

Total  of  Britiah  and  foreign  goods. 


Quantity. 


798,100 


1,506 
1,446 


8,814 


1,011,251 


58,856 
88 


19,148 

803 

6,-i74 


Values. 


,860 
218,940 


6,088,726 


86,200 

21,026 

2,880 

9,810 
2,226 
8,745 

2,279,786 

616 

400,700 

18,610 

676,685 

8,080 

129,840 

1,340 

58,256 

16,266 

2,756 

46,010 


8,709,126 


9,798,860 


TRADE  WITH  PORTO  RICO  IN   1901. 

The  value  of  imports  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United  Kingdom  was, 
as  in  1897  and  1898,  nil,  while  in  1899  and  1900  the  respective  totals 
amounted  to  only  (6,300  and  |3,355. 

The  value  of  merchandise  exported  thither  from  the  United  King- 
dom reached  (in  goods  of  British  and  Irish  origin)  in  1901,  $215,190, 
against  $530,635  in  1900.  In  goods  of  foreign  and  colonial  origin,  the 
total  in  1901  amounted  to  $106,590,  against  $277,880,  the  aggregate  of 
$321,780  being  a  decrease  of  $486,735  compared  with  1900  and  of 
$2,632,670  compared  with  1899,  or  81  per  cent  decrease  since  1899. 
In  British  and  Irish  goods,  there  was  a  decrease  in  every  article  except 
implements  and  tools,  which  rather  more  than  held  their  own.  Except 
for  jute  manufactures,  every  article  of  foreign  and  colonial  merohan- 
dise  also  showed  a  decline. 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Porto  Rioo  in  190L 


Articles. 


PBODUCB  or  UNITBD  KINGDOM. 

BagM  and  sacks,  empty doaeen. 

Cottons: 

Entered  bT  yard yards. 

Entered  at  value 

Implements  and  tools « ,. 

linens,  entered  by  yard yards. 

Machinery  and  mUlwork 

Medicines,  drugs,  and  medicinal  preparations 

Metals:  Iron,  wrought  and  unwrougnt tons. 

do... 


OU 

PaiBters' colors  and  materials 

Woolens  and  worsteds,  entered  by  the  yard yards. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Quantities. 


8,800 
294,100 


77,700 


687 
48 


80,300 


H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2- 


Valnea. 


87,090 
15,960 

9,505 
81,065 

8,870 
40,270 

7,805 

9,580 
16,485 
24,440 


215,190 


-50 
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COMMEBCIAL   BELATIOW8 ^ANTTUAL   BEPOBT8. 


EocporUfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  Porio  Rico  in  1901 — Continiied. 


Articles. 


PBODUCB  OF  POBEI6N  COl'NTSIEB  AMD  BBITISH  OOLONIB. 

Butter hondredwelrht. 

Candles,  of  all  sorts do... 

Cheese do... 

Farlnaceotu  subf^tances:  Rice,  rice  meal  and  flour do. . . 

Jute  manufactureH 

Metals:  Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  unennmerated  .hundredweight. 
All  other  articles 


Total 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  goods. 


Quantities. 


130 

211 

8,200 


217 


Values. 


11,260 

3,006 

15,075 

81,360 

610 

5,290 


106,600 


321,780 


TRADE   MOTH   THE   PHILIPPINES  IN   1901. 

The  imports  inix>  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Philippines  in  1901 
amounted  to  $13,609,050,  an  increase  of  over  $5,(MH),000,  this  result 
being  chiefly  attributable  to  larger  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
gum,  hemp,  and  manufactured  tobacco;  on  the  other  hand,  decreases 
occurred  in  nuts  and  kernels  and  unrefined  sugar. 

The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  (of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce) to  the  Philippines  in  1901  totaled  lH,313,555,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  $1,600,000,  principally  due  to  a  falling  oflf  in  cotton  yarn,  cot- 
tons, and  machinerv,  while  increases  occurred  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, earthen  and  china  ware,  and  woolens  and  worsteds. 

In  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Philippines,  there  was  also,  a  decline,  amounting  to 
over  $30,0(J(),  principally  due  to  a  decrease  in  raw  cotton,  meat,  milk 
(condensed),  and  cork  manufactures.  Cement,  cotton  manufactures, 
hardware,  and  woolens  showed  increases. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  from  tfie  Philippines  in  1901. 


ArtlcleB. 


Gum  of  all  aoitB hundred weifpht.. 

Hemp,  dressed,  undresNed,  and  tow tons. . 

Nutfl  and  kemeln,  for  expreming  oil  therefrom do 

Shells  of  all  kinds 

Buffar,  unrefined hundredweight. . 

Tooacoo.  manufactured,  of  all  sorts pounds. . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


8,000 

76,482 

797 


SO,  465 
394.260 


142,215 

12,718.380 

56,200 

15.525 

113,960 

536,115 

24,625 


13,509,060 


Exports  to  the  Philippines  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901. 


Articles. 


PRODUCE  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Aims,  ammunition,  and  military  ntorifi 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations— soda  compounds,  hundred- 

weigh  t 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel tons. 

Cotton  yam pounds. 

Cottons: 

Entered  by  yard yards. 

Entered  at  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware,  unenumerated hundredweight. 

Cutlery 


Quantities. 


10,342 

369 

332,200 

86,079,700 


1, 122 


Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought. 


Values. 


$21,210 
808,585 

23,305 

2,875 

88,625 

1,947,165 
S89,69d 
46,880 
18,600 
22,980 
4,735 
14,516 
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Exports  to  the  Philippines  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901 — Continued. 


Articles. 


PBODUCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— Continued. 

Linens,  entered  bv  yard yardB.. 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  nnwrooffht tons.. 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought hundredweight. . 

Oil,  seed tons.. 

Painters  colors  and  materials , 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  and  condiments 

Confectionery,  jams,  and  preserved  fruits pounds. . 

Provisions,  unenumeratea 

Ships  and  iMMts,  new gross  tonnage. . 

Si  Ik  manufactures 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish proof  gallons. . 

woolens  and  worsteds,  entered  by  yard yards. . 

All  other  articles 


Total 


FOBXIGK  AND  COLONIAL  MKBCHANDI8X. 


Butter hundredweight. 

Cement tons. 

Cheese hundredweight. 

Cork  manufactures .pounds. 

Cotton,  raw hundredweight. 

Cotton  manufactures 

Fish,  cured  or  sal  ted hundredweight. 

Glass  of  all  kinds,  except  bottles do. . . 

Hardware  (not  cutlery) do. . . 

Lace,  and  articles  thereof 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Meat  (not  poultry  and  game) ,  hams hundredweight. 

Metals: 

Iron,  bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod tons. 

Iron  and  steel  manufiictures — 

Ralls,  steel do... 

Unenumerated hundredweight. 

Milk,  condensed do... 

Paper,  unprinted do... 

Silk  manufactures 

Toys 


Wine gallons. 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Total 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  goods. 


Quantities. 


294,100 


8,869 

8,381 

153 


29,800 
'""868 


16,736 
182,600 


101 

618 

969 

3,486 

4,061 


111 
HI 
196 


325 

158 

339 
3,386 

703 
1,066 


982 


Values. 


$44,886 
198,696 

483,606 
61,890 
28,710 
75,945 
87,576 
5,146 
81,335 
57,040 
11.445 
40,810 
55,680 

801,780 


4,313,565 


8,370 

5,830 

16,490 

1,060 

46,515 

16,765 

1,980 

2,805 

6,025 

6,290 

9,160 

6,545 

5.840 

22.235 
8.115 
7,665 

14,875 
9,235 
5,270 
2,780 

17,610 

42,925 


255,886 


4,669,390 


Total  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  under  the  merchant  shipping  acts,  belonging 

to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vesnels. 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Number. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Number. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

1901 

10,572 
10,773 

2,135,265 
2,247,228 

9,484 
9,209 

12,472,584 
11,816,924 

20,056 
19,982 

14,607,849 
14,064,152 

1900 

Increase 

275 

655,660 

74 

548,697 

Decrease 

201 

111,963 

Number  and  net  tonnage  of  iron,  steel,  and  wooden  sailing  and  steam  vessels  buUt  in  the 

United  Kingdom  for  foreigners  in  1901, 


Sailing  vessels. 


Number. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


War 

Mercantile , 

Total. 


71 
71 


6, 696 
6,696 


Steam  vessels. 


Number. 


10 
113 

123 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


11,000 
189,766 

200,756 


Total. 


Number. 


10 
184 

194 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


11,000 
196,462 

207,452 
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P08T-0FFICB. 


Durinfir  the  year  ended  March  31, 1902,  the  number  of  postal  packets 
deliverea  in  the  United  EansT^o^  ^^  ^  follows: 


DeKiiptlon. 


Letters 

Post  cardfi 

BookjpAcketH  and  eirculant 

NewBMCpen 

Puceta 

Total 


Number. 


2,461,600.000 

444,900,000 

760,200,000 

109,800,000 

86,600,000 


3v  919, 000, 000 


In- 
crease. 


Per  cent. 
5.6 
6.2 
4.6 
1.2 
6.9 


5.2 


Average 
number 
toeacb 
person. 


68.9 

10.7 

18.4 

4.1 

2.1 


94.2 


The  number  of  letters  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
18,800,313,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over  the  number  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  number  of  undelivered  packets  dealt  with  during  the  year  was 
as  follows: 

Number. 

Letters 10,183,866 

Poet-cards 1,767,081 

Book  packets  and  circulars 11, 523, 272 

NewspapeiB 716, 286 

Rircels 242,472 

The  number  was  larger  by  3,500,000  than  the  figures  for  five  years 
ag;o.  Out  of  10,000,000  letters  undelivered,  nearly  9,000,000  were 
reissued  to  corrected  addresses  or  returned  to  the  senders. 

The  property  found  at  the  returned  letter  offices  in  undelivered 
letters  included  £18,231  (988,721)  in  cash  and  bank  notes,  and  £650,298 
($3,164,673)  in  bills,  checks,  money  orders,  postal  orders,  and  stamps. 
The  letters  posted  without  address,  and  containing  property,  num- 
bered 3,782.  They  included  £179  ($871)  cash  and  bank  notes,  and 
£3,434  ($16,712)  in  checks,  etc.  The  articles  found  loose  in  the  post 
numbered  85,640,  and  included  coin  to  the  value  of  over  £1,000 
($4,867),  and  checks  to  the  value  of  more  than  £6,000  ($29,199).  A 
half  sovereign,  which  had  evidently  been  used  to  seal  a  parcel,  was 
found  to  be  still  adhering  to  the  wax  on  the  arrival  of  the  parcel  in 
London. 

The  total  number  of  money  orders  of  all  kinds  dealt  with  during  the 
year  amounted  to  13,963,410,  as  against  13,263,567  in  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  699,843.  The  total  value  of  these  oraers  was 
£42,169,201  ($210,846,005),  compared  with  £39,374,665  ($196,873,825), 
an  increase  of  £2,794,536  ($13,972,680).  The  number  of  postal  orders 
issued  during  the  year  was  90,687,404,  representing  £32,724,681 
($163,623,405). 

In  the  PoHt-Office  Savings  Bank,  15,018,645  deposits  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  December  31,  1901,  the  total  sum  deposited  being 
£41,452,051  ($207,260,255),  while  the  number  of  withdrawals  was 
5,748,624,  amounting  in  value  to  £39,890,048  ($199,450,215). 

The  number  of  telegrams  sent  over  the  wires  during  the  year  was 
90,432,041,  an  increase  of  95  per  cent 

H.  Clay  Evans, 

London,  Novemhei^  tf ,  190^.  Oonsvl-  Oeneral, 
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BBABFOBB. 

Reviewing  the  past  year,  the  Bradford  trade  can  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity.  No  special  factor  can  be  noted 
in  any  one  de[^rtoient  of  the  trade,  most  branches  being  interested  in 
the  commodities  which  go  to  make  up  the  full  complement  of  the 
worsted  industry.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  and  said  with  some 
show  of  reason,  mat  Bradford  carries  all  its  e^gs  in  one  basket,  the  wool 
trade  and  its  varied  branches  monopolizing  the  attention  of  die  inhab- 
itants of  this  city  and  district.  Due  credit  can  be  given  the  business 
men  for  their  theoretical  and  practical  knowled&;e  of  wool  and  its  manu- 
facture. Close  observation  of  the  factories  and  of  their  products  leads 
one  to  say  that  Bradford  has,  during  the  past  ^ear,  turned  out  wool 
fabrics  which  can  hold  their  own  in  quality,  design,  and  price  against 
all  comers,  and  the  amount  of  goods  sold  in  the  home  market  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  season.  As  the  trade  of  this  district 
has  many  branches,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  various  departments  in 
which  our  manufacturers  and  the  textile  public  generally  are  interested. 

WOOL. 

Wool  is  paramount  in  Bradford,  and  the  raw  article  has  enjoyed  in 
merinos  the  most  successful  season  since  the  close  of  1899.  All  through 
the  ^ear,  fine  grades  have  displayed  a  rising  tendency,  a  most  optimistic 
f  eehng  pervading  the  market  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  firm  belief  that  consumption  had  at  last  overtaken  supplies  of 
fine  wools  has  been  the  leading  factor  in  bringing  about  the  gradual 
rise  in  these  grades,  and  the  full  effect  of  seven  years'  drought  in 
Australia  is  apparent  in  this  district  b^  the  absence  of  stocks  of  fine 
wool  and  tops.  There  has  been  no  pinch  in  any  department,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be,  but  perhaps  never  during  the  present  generation 
has  a  time  been  known  when  production  and  consumption  were  as  near 
together  as  during  the  recent  months.  Three  years  ago,  this  district 
went  wild  speculating  over  an  anticipated  shortage  of  fine  wools;  to-day, 
when  a  boom  would  have  been  far  more  justined  than  in  1899,  both 
men  and  siarkets  have  assumed  an  attitude  which  has  indicated  business 
acumen. 

CROSSBBEDS. 

Crossbreds,  unlike  merinos,  have  been  weak  and  unsteady,  and  at  no 
time  have  medium  and  coarse  grades  been  at  such  low  prices  as  during 
the  past  year.  Last  Deceml^r,  standard  40s  tops  or  combined  wocm 
diopped  to  as  low  as  14  cents  per  pound,  while  but  a  few  years  back 
the  raw  wool  itself  was  selling  at  4  to  6  cents  per  pound  more.  With 
an  increased  consumption,  and  with  a  continuous  rise  in  merinos,  it 
was  thought  early  in  tne  spring  that  crossbreds  had  rounded  the  comer 
and  that  better  days  were  in  store.  In  May,  40s  combed  tops  rose  to 
18i  cents  per  pound,  and  this  price  at  that  time  showed  strong  signs 
of  permanency,  judging  by  the  increased  attention  which  users  were 
paying  to  this  article.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  June-July  London 
wool  sales,  the  market  encountered  heavy  supplies  of  New  England  new 
clip  and  a  serious  decline  set  in,  causing  the  value  of  this  quality  of 
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tops  to  once  more  settle  down  to  about  the  lowest  price  on  record,  it 
being  possible  to  buy  to-day  in  Bradford  a  ^ood  40s  prepared  top  at 
14  to  14i  cents  per  pound.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  if 
Bradford  enjoys  a  monopoly,  it  is  in  the  use  and  absorption  of  cross- 
bred wools,  and  when  this  standard  article  gets  down  to  such  a  desperate 
price,  it  opens  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  not  only  for  Bradford  manu- 
facturers, but  also  for  American  users.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  consumption  in  this  district  of  crossbred  wools  is  fairly  large,  but 
there  is  a  larger  production,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  cross- 
bred wools  have  fallen.  One  leading  authority  has  estimated  that 
whereas  in  1895,  the  proportion  of  crossbred  to  merino  imported  into 
this  country  was  31.7  per  cent,  the  proportion  has  risen  in  1901  to  49,3 

g3r  cent;  or,  practically  speaking,  the  imports  of  Colonial  and  River 
lata  wools  into  Europe  are  now  equally  divided  between  merino  and 
crossbred.  There  are  no  sound  indications  at  present  for  expecting  a 
rise  in  medium  and  coarse  crossbred  wools.  The  following  taole  shows 
how  prices  have  moved  during  the  past  year  for  good  standard  tops: 


Colonial  tofm. 


7Qb 
648 
60n 

5Ga 


June  30. 

Januar>' 

August 

1901. 

1,1902. 
Centt. 

30, 1902. 

Cents. 

Cmt*. 

41 

43 

54 

38 

42 

47 

35 

'm 

45 

31 

30 

35 

Colonial  topd. 


500 
46a 
40b 
368 


June  80, 

January 

1901. 

1,1902. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

241 

22 

18 

164 

15} 

14 

Hi 

14 

AuflruBt 

80,1902. 


Cents. 


27 
18 
14 
18 


YARNS. 


Yarn  spinners  throughout  the  past  year  have  been  very  busy;,  in  fact, 
the  continuous  running  of  machinery  has  been  one  of  the  satisfactory 
aspects  of  the  market.  Complaints  have  been  frequently  heard  of  a 
scarcity  of  hands,  especially  in  those  departments  where  the  help  of 
young  persons  is  required.  Parents  of  children  leaving  school  are  not 
sending  them  into  the  factories,  as  they  did  a  few  years  back,  the  rea- 
son being  that  the  wages  paid  are  not  adequate.  It  was  asserted  a  few 
weeks  back  that  the  wages  of  a  wool  comber,  taking  the  year  through, 
do  not  average  more  than  $3.25  per  week.  A  fair  standard  wage  for 
a  man  working  56^  hours  per  week  is  f5,  while  a  few  receive  ^.76. 


EXPORT   YARN   TRADB. 


There  has  been  some  recovery  in  the  export  of  yarns  to  the  Continent, 
which  has  meant  a  good  deal  to  the  spinners  of  this  district.  With  the 
slump  of  1900,  German  manufacturers  felt  keenly  their  weakened  posi- 
tion, but  this  year  there  has  been  a  good  trade  with  the  Continent,  espe- 
ciallv  in  crossbred  and  low-quality  mohair  yarns.  Prices  for  hne 
merino  yarns  have  advanced  anywhere  from  6  to  12  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  description  and  quality,  and  while  at  one  time  even  cross- 
bred yarns  were  put  up  in  many  cases  4  to  6  cents  per  pound,  these 
can  now  be  bought  as  low  as  ever  they  could.  In  the  early  months  of 
this  year,  some  decent  weights  of  medium  and  fine  crossbred  yarns  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  to  meet  a  temporary  demand,  but  latterlv 
this  demand  has  fallen  oflf.  In  a  word,  the  spinning  industry  of  Brad- 
ford has  been  busy  all  through  the  year  and  frames  are  being  fully  run. 
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PIECES. 

On  the  whole,  Bradford  manufacturers  have  had  a  normal  season. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  had  to  encounter  many  adverse  factors,  which 
have  during  the  uist  two  montlus  affected  the  trade  more  or  less 
serionslv. 

Bradford  manufacturers  prepared  for  a  bright  season,  hoping  with 
the  coronation  to  be  able  to  do  a  record  trade.  ^^ Coronation"  cloths 
were  made  in  all  designs  and  qualities,  and  early  in  the  season  the 
wholesale  houses  distributed  some  heavy  weights  of  material.  I  need 
only  mention  here  that  at  the  last  moment  the  coronation  festivities  had 
to  be  postponed,  and  much  disappointment  resulted.  *  Retailers  in  con- 
sequence railed  to  experience  tnat  demand  for  fabrics  which  they  had 
Erovided  for,  and  with  s^/mewhat  ^'harder  times"  the  general  public 
ave  not  done  as  much  shopping  as  is  customary.  A  very  wet  summer 
has  also  done  much  to  impede  the  season^s  trade,  and,  with  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  holidays,  dirapers  are  left  with  heavier  stocks  than  usual 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  All  this  finds  manufacturers  to-day  in  rather 
a  complaining  mood,  and  the  outlook  is  none  too  bright  in  the  piece 
departments  of  the  Bradford  trade. 

NOVELTIES. 

Manufacturers  throughout  the  past  season  attached  considerable 
importance  to  die  ^^new  things"  which  they  had  brought  out,  and 
undoubtedly  in  excellence  of  design,  shade,  and  finish  they  surpassed 
all  previous  records.  One  of  the  leading  features  in  dress  goods  has 
been  a  fabric  composed  of  silk  and  wool,  and  in  this  some  Dig  sales 
have  been  made,  considerable  quantities  having  gone  to  the  United 
States.  The  silk  blended  with  the  wool  has  not  only  given  brilliance 
and  color,  but  the  wool  has  certainly  strengthened  the  fabric  so  far  as 
wearing  qualities  are  concerned,  and  had  there  been  an  average  amount 
of  sunshine,  no  doubt  these  goods  would  have  been  extensively  worn. 
A  leading  feature  about  them  is  that  they  drape  exceedingly  well,  the 
mixture  of  wool  in  the  fabric  preventmg  them  from  creasing  and 
cockling,  which  is  such  an  objectionable  feature  in  pure  silk. 

The  pure  luster  fabrics  which  have  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Bradford  dress  ti-ade  during  recent  years  have  not  been  so  great 
a  success  this  season,  and  mohair  and  alpaca  cloths  have  experienced  a 
considerable  diminution  in  demand,  fwcy  effects  in  all-wool  fabrics 
have  had  a  fair  season,  and  all  the  leading  descriptions  of  goods  in 
colors  have  commanded  quite  a  reasonable  market 

For  the  present  fall  and  winter  season,  zibeline  fabrics  are  the  most 
popular  style  of  goods.  These  are  largely  replacing  the  coverts,  which 
have  bad  such  a  big  run  for  yeai*s  past.  While  the  cloth  presents  an 
attractive  appearance,  there  is  not  the  wearing  property  about  the 
zibeline  which  characterized  the  covert.  Presenting  a  very  rough, 
hairy  appearance,  these  zibeline  fabrics  are  largely  produced  out  of 
coarse  wool,  and,  being  dyed  in  almost  every  imaginable  shade,  they 
are  no  doubt  destined  to  meet  with  a  fair  demana  both  for  home  and 
export.  Nothing  as  yet  seems  to  be  definitely  known  concerning  the 
spring  season  of  1903,  but  it  is  expected  that  colors  will  once  more  be 
run. 
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ADVANCE  IN  FINISHINO. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  rapid  strides 
are  being  made  m  the  art  and  science  of  dyeing  and  finishing.  The 
Continent,  and  especially  French  manufacturers,  can  no  longer  boast 
of  haying  a  monopoly  of  the  best  shades  and  of  producing,  more  artis- 
tic and  brighter  colors  than  those  produced  in  this  locality.  Some 
firms  here  are  doing  work  that  is  equal  to  anything  found  elsewhere, 
while  their  patent  finishes  are  popularizing  Bradford  dress  goods  and 
coatings  in  the  foreign  markets. 

OUTLOOK. 

All  hands  are  now  preparing  for  the  spring  and  sunmier  trade  of 
1903.  An  endless  yanety  of  goods  is  being  shown,  but  it  is  as  yet  too 
early  to  say  definitely  what  is  likely  to  be  uie  most  popular.  The  best 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  fine  wools  will  maintain  to-day's 

E rices,  but  any  material  improyement  is  not  looked  for,  while  with 
ne  crossbreds  moying  in  sympathy  with  merinos  one  is  likely  to  help 
the  other.  Medium  and  coarse  crossbreds  are  struggling  despondingly ; 
for,  whereas  there  continues  to  be  a  good  consumption,  supplies  are 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  present  needs. 

UNTTED  STATES  GOODS. 

The  past  year  has  shown  a  ^eater  demand  than  eyer  for  American 
goods,  and  so  long  as  quality  is  considered  an  essential  element  by  our 
exporters,  so  long  may  the  demand  be  expected  to  increase. 

furniture, — ^Attention  has  preyiously  been  called  to  the  lack  of 
finish  in  furniture.  Large  quantities  of  a  medium  grade  find  their 
way  here;  and  while  the  outside  appearance  and  finisn  is  eyerything 
to  l>e  desired,  there  is  room  for  improyement  in  the  internal  parts, 
which  are  orttimes  roughly  made.  A  ^reat  demand  exists  for  both 
office  and  household  furnishings,  and  it  is  suggested  that  if  our  manu- 
facturers would  only  consult  tae  English  taste  a  little  more,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  business  might  be  done. 

Ilardioare. — In  some  bi-ancnes  of  the  hardware  trade  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  supplying  the  demand.  One  firm  of  importers  report  that 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  the  execution  of  their  orders  without  con- 
siderable delay,  particularly  in  regard  to  steam  yalyes,  the  explanation 
being  that  it  is  due  to  increased  oemand  for  domestic  purposes.  This 
is  a  condition  which  undoubtedly  should  beayoided,  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  hold  already  obtained.  In  joiners'  and  mechanics'  tools  there  has 
been  a  less  demand  than  usual,  accounted  for  partly  by  a  strike  in 
the  building  trade,  which  has  lasted  seyeral  months,  and  by  the 
strenuous  endeayors  being  put  forth  by  English  makers  to  recapture 
the  ground  which  they  haye  lost.  It  is  stated  that  at  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham  new  plants  haye  been  put  up  to  manufacture  on  the 
American  principle.  American  shears  still  retain  their  lead.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  eyery  warehouse  and  tailoring  establishment. 
Safety  razors  are  also  making  headway. 

Jewelry, — Fancy  jewelry  is  finding  its  way  here  in  increasing  quan- 
tities.    In  silyerware,  the  jewelers  comment  upon  the  extreme  thin- 
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ness  of  the  metal,  which  precludes  their  handling  the  goods  with 
complete  satisfaction.  The  fancy  embossed  work  is  subject  to  dama^ 
with  the  slightest  blow,  and  they  are  allowing  this  trade  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  miscellaneous  fancy  dealers,  the  prices  being  comparatively 
low.  If  a  thicker  metal  could  be  shown,  no  doubt  the  jewelers  would 
be  able  to  do  a  much  larger  business. 

Shoes. — Our  boots  ana  shoes  are  still  holding  their  own.  The  for- 
mer complaint  as  to  the  poor  wearing  qualities  of  the  soles,  especially 
in  those  for  men's  wear,  nas  been  met,  and  they  ai'e  now  giving  coni- 
plete  satisfaction.  The  English  manufacturers  have  adopted  the 
American  style  and  are  importing  machinery.  Quite  recently  1  had 
an  inquiry  from  an  individual  in  the  trade  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  American  firms  from  which  he  could  obtain  the  necessary  machinery 
for  fitting  up  a  plant. 

Meats. — In  regard  to  the  provision  trade,  there  has  not  been  the 
same  demand  for  our  products  as  heretofore.  I  can  not  do  better  than 
quote  from  a  coirespondent,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  importers: 

All  through  the  season  prices  have  steadily  advanced  until,  at  the  present  date, 
they  have  recorded  about  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  point  reached  during  my 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  extending  over  the  past  thirty  yeanH,  the  result  being  that 
Canadian  produce  is  being  brought  more  prominently  before  the  consumers  of  the 
north  of  England  and  is  l^omin^  firmly  established  over  that  district.  The  better 
quality  of  the  meat,  compared  with  the  American,  its  mildness,  and  more  uniform 
cure  are  very  acceptable  to  the  operative  classes,  who  desire  a  meat  containing  a 
greater  portion  of  lean  and  a  greater  freedom  from  salt.  At  the  present  time  Ameri- 
can hog  products  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  premier  position,  and  for  the  reason 
herein  aoigned  Canadian  meat  has  attained  this  position.  When  the  American 
packers  realize  that  hog  products  are  produced  to  oe  consumed  and  not  to  gamble 
with,  it  will  be  better  for  the  American  provision  trade. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  to  which  I  would  again  call  particular  attention,  and  that  is  the 
manner  in  which  would-be  expoiters  attempt  to  extend  their  business. 
It  is  no  uncommon  practice  for  houses  to  forward  catalogues,  price 
lists,  or  other  printed  matter  (occasionally  insufficiently  stamped)  to 
firms  handling  such  ^oods,  hoping  in  this  way  to  induce  the  recipients 
to  place  orders;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  casual  glance  and  rele- 
gation to  the  waste-paper  basket  are  all  the  attention  the  matter  receives. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wonaered  at  at  the  present  day,  with  the  number  of 
travelers  constantly  on  the  road,  who,  coming  in  personal  contact  with 
prospective  purchasers,  have  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  demon- 
strate their  respective  claims.  Yorkshiremen  are  noted  as  being  a 
hard-headed  ana  rather  conservative  class  of  individuals. 

The  most  successful  export  houses  are  those  having  their  own  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country  periodically  calling  upon  the  merchants  and 
able  at  short  notice  to  supply  any  demand  that  may  be  made.  In 
this  way,  smaller  firms,  unable  through  the  limitation  of  their  financial 
resources  to  import  direct,  are  enabled  to  handle  quantities  of  Ameri- 
can merchandise. 

EXPORTS. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  value  of  declared  exports  from 
this  district  to  tihe  United  States  for  the  yeara  ended  June  30, 1901 
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and  1902.     The  principal  increase  is  in  stuffs  (dress  goods  and  linings), 
wool,  machinery,  cotton  cloths,  and  worsted  coatings. 


Articles. 


Alpftcabair 

Animali 

Carbon 

Camer«-haf  r  topi  and  noils 

Card  clothing 

Carpetfl  and  mgH 

Chemicals 

Clocks 

Cotton 

Cotton  cloths 

Cotton  waste 

Cow  and  goat  hair 

Dyestuffs 

Grease,  eto 

Haircloths 

Household  furniture 

India  rubber 

Iron,  steel,  etc 

Lanterns  and  slides 

Leather 

Linens 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair  (goat  hair) 

Noils 


Year  ended  June  80— 


1901. 


$162,963.89 
179.74 


1,4»1.33 

100.207.66 

68,268.09 

8.328.28 

366.19 

108.75 

767,991.11 


Oil  paintings 

Paper 

Plants 

Shawls,  etc 

Sheepskins 

Silk  goods 

Silk  waste 

Stuff  goods 

Tape,  braid,  etc 

Tapestry,  damasks,  etc 

Thread 

Toi 


4.446.95 

66.92 

18,308.17 

706.72 

160.30 

1,458.25 

108,088.80 

223.15 

40,404.82 

507.77 

191,586.16 

267.12 

14,531.12 

4,297.69 

1-29.04 

15,065.25 


229.067.24 

3,276.47 

1,891,966.71 

44,821.80 

486.07 

3,790.63 


ope 

Wines  and  spirits 
Wool 


Woolen  goods — 
Worsted  coatings 
Yams- 
Silk 

Cotton 

Other 


Total. 


465.19 

881,167.30 

20,808.16 

211,801.56 

288,894.10 

193,196.99 

9.894.96 


5,278,837.37 


1902. 


$177,861.68 
289.64 
602.23 


101,312.73 

70,496.31 

4,148.81 

56.21 


984,643.83 

7,376.68 

17,047.19 

1,623.19 

37,063.36 

1,064.93 

243.83 


135,144.22 


68.829.05 

3,340.65 

446,768.07 

655.10 

Of  oDo.  on 

4,038.37 


16,125.63 

1,660.38 

423.14 

54,588.14 

268,759.44 

1,583.94 

2,835,535.00 

24,651.57 

840.50 


226.56 


1,343,823.66 

46,121.18 

345,566.47 

241,437.60 

198.768.01 

68.876.11 


7,613,761.64 


Increase. 


124,897.74 
109.90 
602.23 


1,106.07 
2,286.22 


216,552.72 

7.876.66 

12,600.24 

1,666.27. 

18,780.19 

348.21 

83.06 


27.066.42 


26,424.23 

2,742.88 

264,181.91 

387.98 


1,060.38 

1,660.36 

423.14 

54,588.14 

39,692.20 


943,578.29 

364.43* 

225.66' 


462,156.86 

25,313.02 

183,764.69 


6,567.02 
69,480.15 


2.326,908.88 


Decrease. 


11,464.83 


4,179.47 
309.98 
106.76 


1,468.26 
'"*228."i6 


10,662.44 
250.32 
129.04 


1,602.53 
'i9,'776.'28 
"8,'796.'68 
'*"465."i9 


47,466.50 


91,979.71 


Increase,  92,234,924.17. 


Bbadford,  September  29^  1902. 


Erastus  S.  Day,  ConmL 


FAIiMOUTH. 


FISHERIES. 

The  pilchard  fishery  during  the  1901-2  season  was,  with  one  exception, 
the  smallest  for  eleven  years.  The  decrease  from  the  catch  of  the 
preceding  season  was  very  marked,  viz,  some  27,500  casks  as  against 
some  38,000.  The  summer  catches  were  fairly  heavy,  but  those  of  the 
winter  were  verv  slight.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  total  quantity  was 
secured  by  the  drift  boats.  Italy,  as  usual,  was  the  destination  of  the 
exports,  except  a  few  hundreds  of  casks  which  went  to  the  United 
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States,  chiefly  to  the 
slightly  increasing  demand. 
ThiiTfiij 


York  market^  where  there  seems  to  be  a 


fiiiherv  appearK  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.  The  old  process  of 
curing  was  hy  dry  salting  in  bulk  on  the  cellar  floors.  This  has  for 
some  time  been  quite  super?9eded  by  the  pickling  of  the  flsh  in  large, 
tight  masonry  tanks,  llie  fishermen  themselves  no  longer  cure  their 
own  fi^h,  but  sell  them  fresh  to  dealers  and  curers,  who  have  cellars 
.  with  tanks  at  the  various  curing  stations  around  the  south  and  west 
cxMsts  of  Com  walL  Into  these  tanks  the  fish  are  put  i|s  soon  as  landed , 
the  usual  plan  being  a  layer  of  fish,  then  a  layer  of  salt,  and  so  on,  until 
the  tank  is  full.  After  remaining  in  brine  not  less  than  sixteen  days 
the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  tanks,  washed,  carefully  sorted  into  two 

aualities,  and  packed  in  casks  which  are  put  under  screw  presses.  The 
itter  press  the  fish  down  in  the  cask,  which  is  then  refilled  with  fish 
and  again  pressed.  The  casks  weigh,  on  completion,  238  pounds  gross 
each.  Some  2  gallons  of  oil  per  cask  are  extracted  during  the  pressing 
procjess. 

The  lobster  fishery  season  has  been  a  successful  one  throughout  Corn- 
wall, but  the  crab  fishery  has  not  been  so  good. 

Some  50  French  fishing  boats  have  been  engaged  during  the  past 
summer  in  fishing  for  crayfish  and  other  shellfish  off  the  coast  of  West 
Cornwall  and  the  SciUy  Islen.  They  have  fished  outside  the  3-mile 
limit. 

The  important  spving  mackerel  fishery  off  West  Cornwall  and  the 
Scilly  Isles  was  prosecuted  with  unabated  enei^  by  an  increased  num- 
\)er  of  steam  and  sailing  drifters,  but  the  catch  was  not  as  heavy  as  last 
year.  The  winter  herring  fishery  in  St.  Ives  Bay  was  also  below  the 
average. 

IMPOBTS. 

The  imports  into  this  port  from  foreign  countries  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1901,  were: 


From — 


Articles. 


AiKentina 
RoumAnU 

Do'.'.'.'. 
Bomnanla 
Fimnce  ... 

Do.... 
Holland.. 

Chile 

Belgium Explosives 

Oermany ' do 

RoHia I  Timber 

Sweden do 

Norway ' do 

Belgium 
Pnnce  . 
Belgium 


Maize bondredweight.. 

do 

....do 

Barley. . .  .hnndredweigbi. . 

do 

Flour hundred  weigbt. . 

Onions do 

Sugar do 

Nitrate do 


Quantities. 


loads.. 


Posphate tons. . 

Guano do. . . . 

do 


France .:  Bones 


Salt 


.do 


Spain 

Portugal 

Spain 

Do 

Franee 

Do I  O  ysters 

Norway '  Ice.... 


.tons, 
.do... 


Pyrites tons. 

Sulphur  ore do. . . 

Slates do. . . 


.tons.. 


137,758 

%,269 

71,2i» 

S10,578 

61,605 

7,512 

8,d00 

5,254 

30.430 


9.445 

2,055 

1,510 

496 

100 

16 

56 

160 

60 

734 

196 

206 


204 


Values. 


3160, 804. 31 

121,346.17 

91,173.87 

884,861.03 

80,865.64 

15,421.98 

4,112.19 

14.482.70 

68,422.99 

28,931.34 

24,536.89 

109.763.90 

25,490.72 

24,269,23 

2,413.77 

5,109.82 

817.57 

1,148.48 

729.97 

134.92 

6,248.58 

4,107.32 

3,664.46 

1,862.62 

744.66 


eubope:  united  kingdom. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  exports  for  the  same  period  consisted,  as  usual,  of  chiria  clay, 
salted  pilchards,  and  granite. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  through  this  consulate 
were: 


ArticlM. 


China  clay 

Cornwall  stone 

Pilchards 

Safety  Itise 


Total 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  90, 1901. 


107,048.16 


1,168.90 


99,137.15 


Dec.  SI,  1901. 


$108,920.68 

2,153.44 

3,140.70 

864. 9o 


114,588.75 


Mar.  81, 1902. 


$120,659.82 


614.60 


121,274.42 


June  30, 1902. 


$96,511.68 


96,511.68 


Total. 


$424, 049.  M 

2,153.44 

4,944.29 

964.96 


481,511.96 


SCILXY  ISUES. 


There  has  not  been  any  business  at  this  agency  since  my  preceding 
report. 

HowABD  Fox,  Oantul. 
Falmouth,  October  ^5,  1902. 


MINING. 


The  production  of  Cornish  mines  and  quarries  during  1901  was: 


Articles. 


Arsenic 

Arsenical  pyrites 

Chert  and  flint 

China  clay  and  china  stone 

Clay  (other  kinds) 

Copper  ore 

Gravel  and  sand 

Sneous  rocks,  including  granite 
mestone 

Ocher. 


Sandstone 

Slates  and  slabe. 
Tin  ore 


Uranimnora. 

Wolfiam 

Zinc  ore 


Quantities. 


Ton», 

1,258 

2,884 

938 

528,427 

47,418 

4,251 

680 

240,248 

9,250 

144 

2,069 

81,550 

7,278 

79 

21 

237 


Values. 


$54,748.12 

18,660.88 

SS0.38 

1,681,492.86 

11,922.92 

96,016.04 

671,57 

621,625.58 

6,014.99 

2,068.89 

8,165.98 

162,126.79 

2,228,560.14 

14,224.77 

1,965.68 

2,874.85 


l^e  values  were  those  at  the  mines  or  works. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  above  and  below  ground 
and  outside  and  inside  quarries  was  12,443. 

The  year  1902,  which  opened  with  rather  a  dark  outlook,  proved,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  Cash  tin,  which  early  in  the  year  had  declined 
to  about  £104  ($506.11)  to  £105  ($510.98)  per  ton,  began  to  advance, 
and  before  the  end  of  February  had  reached  £117  (1569.37),  by  the 
middle  of  April  £126  10  s.  ($615.60)  and  during  the  following  month 
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went  still  higher.  The  strong  fluctuations  resulted  in  a  declining  tend- 
ency for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  higher  values  again  ruled  until 
Michaelmas,  from  which  time  fluctuations  and  slightly  lower  prices 
have  obtained.  Closing  prices  continue  to  be  rather  higher  than  those 
of  1901,  so  that  the  average  values  throughout  the  year  have  been 
more  than  fairlv  maintainea. 


SHIPPING. 


The  list  of  arrivals  at  Falmouth  during  1902  for  orders  and  other- 
wise (exclusive  of  men-of-war  and  coasters)  was  as  follows: 


Nationality. 


British  .... 
Norwegian 
German  ... 

French 

Danish 

RtuHdan  ... 
Italian  .... 
Swedish... 


Number 

Registered 

of  ships. 

tonnage. 

248 

861,184 

116 

71,899 

100 

164,837 

53 

79,807 

88 

14.865 

28 

17,249 

16 

16,870 

15 

6,781 

Nationality. 


Dutch 

Spanish 

Greek 

American . . 
Austrian . . . 
Portuguese 

Total. 


Number 
of  ships. 


625 


Registered 
tonnage. 


12 

11,898 

4 

6,895 

8 

4.160 

1 

1,990 

1 

1,436 

1 

1,0S1 

768,287 


Compared  with  the  previous  year's  figures,  the  table  shows  a  con- 
siderable decrease,  the  number  of  vessels  being  less  by  121,  with  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  tonnage  of  109,692.  An  idea  of  the  gradual  decline  in 
the  volume  of  floating  business  at  this  port  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  ago,  2,520  vessels  (with  a  tonnage  of  1,411,071)  put  into 
Falmouth. 

The  decrease  in  the  past  year  is  most  marked  in  British  vessels, 
there  being  but  248  as  compared  with  358  in  1901,  while  the  Italians 
dropped  from  44  to  15.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  German,  and 
Norwegian  have  somewhat  increased.  The  modern  tendency  .to  build 
large  vessels  is  responsible  for  the  tonnage  keeping  so  high. 

The  general  impoii;  trade  at  the  docks,  especially  in  barley  and 
maize,  snows  an  increase,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  exports,  which 
consisted  of  china  clay,  pickled  fish,  and  granite.  The  ship-repairing 
trade  was  very  quiet. 

AGRIOULTUEE. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  that 
farmers  have  experienced  for  some  time.  There  have  been  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  but  on  striking  a  balance  there  is  not  much  cause 
for  complaint.  It  has  been  a  good  season  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  which 
have  been  healthy  and  free  from  disease,  and  have  brought  high 

E rices  both  as  stores  and  fat.  Wheat  has  been  a  full  average  crop, 
arley  and  oats  above  the  average. 

On  the  other  side,  potatoes  have  been  a  poor  crop,  and  apples  below 
the  average.  The  labor  bill  was  very  expensive  for  the  com  harvest, 
and  for  clearing  the  land  of  weeds. 

Wheat  has  dropped  in  value  10  d.  (20  cents)  per  bushel,  barley  4  d. 
(8  events),  and  oats  9  d.  (18  cents),  prices  now  being  almost  as  low  as 
thev  have  been  for  years. 

Kather  over  one-sixth  of  the  county  of  Cornwall  is  apportioned  to 
corn  growing.  Of  this,  over  one-half,  or  67,657  acres,  was  devoted 
to  oats,  24,101  to  wheat,  and  31,932  to  barley.  Cornish  farmers,  like 
all  others,  know  that  wheat  growing  at  present  prices  is  unremunera- 
tive,  and  this  year  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  further  decrease 
in  the  area  tilled. 
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AMERICAN   GOODS. 

These  continue  in  general  demand,  but,  as  previously  stated,  they 
are  obtained  from  the  large  distributing  centers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  leading  hardware  dealer  tells  me  that  American  wringers  and 
refrigerators  hold  the  field,  and  that  roll-top  desks,  household  wood- 
ware,  tools  of  various  descriptions,  locks  (to  some  extent),  clocks,  and 
watches  command  a  ready  sale,  while  the  demand  for  American  lamps 
has  somewhat  fallen  off. 

HowABD  Fox,  Consul. 

Falmouth,  January  19^  190S. 


HUI>DER8FIEIil>. 

The  year  ended  June,  1902,  has  been  one  of  exceptional  prosperity 
in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industries  of  West  Yorkshire — a  condition 
the  more  gratifying  as  it  was  hardly  anticipated. 

In  July,  1901,  the  situation  was  discouraging.  The  year  just  ended 
had  been  one  of  unusual  depression;  markets  dragging,  ti*ade  fallingoff 
everywhere,  and  but  little  promise  of  improvement  in  the  future.  JBut 
as  the  calendar  year  drew  to  a  close  conditions  began  to  change  for 
the  better.  By  November,  inquiries  and  orders  began  to  multiply,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  1902,  it  was  evident  that  a  prosperous  season  was 
in  sight.  From  January  to  July  following  the  mills  were  running  full 
time  and,  in  some  cases,  even  overtime,  and  the  merchants  were  busier 
than  for  years  past. 

Moreover,  the  revival  of  trade  was  not  confined  to  special  sections, 
but  was  general.  Domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign  markets  alike  made 
increased  demands.  Even  the  shipments  to  the  United  States,  though 
only  a  fraction  of  those  of  former  y«ars,  have  been,  with  one  excep- 
tion, heavier  than  in  any  preceding  twelve  months  since  the  operation 
of  the  1897  tariff,  as  will  appear  from  the  tables  below. 

The  wool  market  has  been  fairly  steady  during  the  year.  There 
have  been  no  labor  troubles  of  serious  importance.  To  sum  up,  the 
fiscal  year,  notably  the  second  half,  has  been  exceptionally  busy  and 
profitable. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  tables  show  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  classified 
by  leading  articles,  for  the  year,  and  also  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1902,  as  compared  with  like  periods  of  former  years: 


Articles. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Six  months  ending  June  80— 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Woolens 

$480. 2.50.  ft? 

622. 909. 15 

82, 297. 77 

7,493.58 

97,519.25 

155,064.02 

186,948.56 

26,100.57 

«374,200.77 

379,M2.58 

39,053.30 

13,125.22 

45,421.28 

100,921.81 

161.921.73 

82, 819. 01 

$481 .  679. 4 1     <'A«vl  91 9  TA 

1197,107.86 

191,048.66 

19,373.08 

3,238.31 

1,801.09 

87.808.36 
99,873.27 
17,360.33 

9261.496.60 
278. 648. 44 

Worsteds 

494,251.42 
62, 134. 16 
15,981.06 
47,509.88 

85,670.56 

196,580.40 

4fi..<ifi4.17 

307,737.41 

44,537.04 

7,493.58 

47,408.23 

85,258.86 
88.286.32 
14,697.48 

Other  fabrics 

86,204.61 

Wool 

SewiDg  cottons 

Card,    clothing,    and 

other  machinery 

Chemicals  and  dyes  . . . 
Miflcellaneous 

87,016.89 

60,924.27 
84,546.78 
26,641.47 

Total 

1,658,583.46 

1 ,  147. 805. 70  1  4.W-  371 .  M. 

849,681.48 

567,610.41 

774,477.96 
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cREDrrs. 

The  topic  which  has  been  most  widely  discussed  and  which  has 
excited  the  most  lively  interest  among  woolen  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers during  the  past  year  is  a  project  to  reform  existing  trade  methods, 
and  especially  the  system  ox  long  credits  to  customers,  which  have 
been  in  vogue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  credit  system,  as  is  well  Known,  has  in  all  departments  of  trade 
in  England  been  pushed  to  a  limit  whicn  is  not  permitted  in  other  manu- 
facturing countries.  Although  there  has  been  no  common  rule  or 
understanding  in  the  matter  among  dealers,  the  customary  periods  of 
credit  to  wholesale  buyers  have  ranged  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
with  a  discount  at  maturity  of  bills,  and  no  inducement  worth  naming 
for  earlier  payments;  and  with  dilatory  customers,  extensions  and 
other  delays  aggregating  several  more  months  usually  intervene  before 
the  dealer  actually  receives  his  money.  The  uncertainty  disorders 
business  calculations  and  indirectly  increases  the  cost  of  production. 

The  clear-headed  leaders  of  the  industry  have  all  along  recognized 
the  evil  of  the  situation,  but  lack  of  concert  and  fear  of  losing  trade 
have  hitherto  prevented  serious  efforts  at  reform.  Now,  however, 
there  seems  to  oe  a  concerted  and  determined  effort  to  grapple  with 
the  subject,  and  a  definite  scheme  to  meet  the  case  is  proposed. 

An  association  is  being  formed  (of  which  there  are  to  be  branches 
in  the  several  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding)  for  study  and 
discussion  of  the  question.  It  is  planned  to  include,  if  possible,  in  this 
association  every  maker  and  wholesaler  in  the  woolen  trade.  Corre- 
spondence has  been  opened  with  manufacturers  of  the  west  of  England 
and  of  Scottish  woolen  districts  with  a  view  to  securing  universal 
cooperation  in  the  plans  to  be  adopted. 

A  tentative  schedule  of  terms  oi  trade  has  been  prepared^  which  it 
is  hoped,  with  possible  modifications,  will  be  adopted.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance: (1)  Extreme  limit  of  credit  to  buyers  of  woolen  goods:  Four 
months  from  date  of  delivery  of  the  merchandise,  with  regular  trade 
discount  if  payment  is  made  at  maturity;  (2)  additional  discount  at 
graded  rates  upon  payments  before  maturity;  (3)  interest  at  established 
rate  on  all  bills  after  maturity. 

The  scheme  is  received  with  favor  throughout  the  district,  and  it 
now  seems  probable  that  some  general  agreement  will  result. 

Benjamin  F.  Stone,  Omevl. 
HuDDEBSFiELD,  October  31^  1902, 


HITLIi. 


"Hie  shipping  trade  of  Hull,  the  great  mainstay  of  its  commerce,  did 
not  escape  the  general  depression  which  prevailed  in  England  in  1901 . 
It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that  this  trade  appears  in  an  unfavor- 
able light  when  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

Whereas  the  records  for  that  year  show  an  entry  of  3,653  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  2,666,598,  those  of  1901  show  that  181 
vesseb  less  were  entered,  with  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  carrying 
capacity  of  205,768  tons. 
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In  1901,  2,718  vessels  cleared,  the  net  tonnage  of  which  was  1,964,- 
526,  while  the  figures  of  1900  show  that  3,311  vessels  cleared,  their  net 
tonnage  being  2,274,137.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  year  1899  of 
nearly  112,000  tons.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  for  the 
year  1901  was  4,425,356.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  coasting 
trade,  which  maintains  a  fair  average. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  there  appeared  on  the  Hull  register  235 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  15,194,  and  629  steam  vessels, 
with  a  net  tonnage  of  208,679.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1900,  the 
same  register  showed  there  were  239  sailing  and  643  steam  vessels 
operating  in  the  port,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  226,654.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  1899,  there  were  235  sailing  and  632  steam,  with  a  total 
net  tonnage  of  213,610.  These  figures  are  given  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  shipping  trade  of  the  port  during  the  last  three  years 
exhibits  such  slignt  fluctuations  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  remained 
stationary.  A  great  many  causes  contribute  to  this  fact,  not  the  least 
of  these  being  the  dispute  between  the  corpoi-ation  and  the  North 
Elastern  Railway,  whico  practically  controls  all  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  port. 

The  failure  of  the  new  dock  scheme  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  con- 
flict, and  Hull  finds  itself  to-day  occupying  the  strange  position  of 
being  the  only  impoilant  port  on  the  e«st  coast  without  some  Didacti- 
cal scheme  on  hand  to  enlarge  and  perfect  its  dock  accommoaation. 
The  public  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  railway  companies,  and  have  now 
turned  to  the  coiporation  in  the  hope  that  their  representatives  will 
bring  forward  a  new  scheme  for  municipalizing  the  docks,  and  giving 
the  port  all  the  facilities  it  needs  in  tnat  way.  If  the  corporation 
fails  to  rise  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  the  result  will  be  that 
Hull  will  soon  find  itself  relegated  to  the  fourth,  if  not  the  fifth,  posi- 
tion among  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

hull's  shipping  trade. 

•  Hull's  shipping  trade  i*adiates  to  nearly  every  port  of  importance  on 
the  globe,  but  its  paramount  interests  lie  with  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  United  States. 
Of  tne  British  possessions,  India  takes  the  lead,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  next,  with  Canada  following.  The.  total  number  of  vessels 
cleared  for  the  United  States  in  1901,  as  shown  by  the  Government 
returns,  was  100,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  260,992.  Of  this  number, 
17  were  sail,  the  remamder  being  steam.  All  the  steam  vessels  went  to 
the  Atlantic  ports.  New  York  and  Boston  principally,  while  11  of  the 
17  sailing  vessels  cleared  for  Pacific  ports,  chiefly  San  Francisco.  Of 
the  61  ships  that  entered  during  the  same  period,  21  were  from  the 
Atlantic  ports,  their  total  net  tonnage  being  283,763.  Thirty  grain 
vessels  entered  f  rom-the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  71,378. 

HULL  IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  cargoes  landed  in  Hull  during  the  3'^ear  1901, 
as  shown  by  the  board  of  trade  returns,  was  close  on  $160,000,000. 
This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  nearly  $2,900,000.     It 
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shows  a  still  greater  increase  over  the  year  1899,  when  the  value  of 
the  imports  was  about  $140,000,000.  In  1898,  the  imports  were  valued 
at  $147,000,000  and  in  1897  at  $133,000,000.  The  principal  items 
were:  Butter,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  raw  cotton,  eggs,  fish, 
fruit,  hemp,  lard,  machinery,  margarine,  meat,  including  bacon,  fresh 
and  salted  beef,  hams,  etc. ;  iron  and  steel,  seed  oil  and  cake,  paper, 
petroleum,  seeds,  including  clover  and  grass,  cotton,  flax  or  linseed, 
rape,  etc. ;  skins,  including  raw  hides  and  goat  skins;  sugar,  refined 
and  unrefined;  molasses  and  glucose,  vegetables,  wood,  wool,  and 
woolens. 

The  importations  of  butter  alone  were  valued  at  nearly  $16,000,000; 
wheat,  $20,000,000;  raw  cotton,  $3,600,000;  eggs,  $2,300,000;  fish, 
nearly  $3,000,000;  fruit,  $2,160,000;  lard,  $3,600,000;  machinery, 
$2,376,000;  margarine,  $2,660,000;  meat,  including  bacon,  beef,  fresh 
and  salted,  and  hams,  $7,600,000;  oil,  including  lish,  olive,  seed,  and 
turpentine,  $2,700,000;  paper,  $2,100,000;  petroleum,  $1,300,000; 
seeds,  including  clover  and  grass,  cotton,  flax  or  linseed,  rape,  etc., 
$17,600,000;  sugar,  including  refined,  unrefined,  molasses,  and  glucose, 
about  $6,000,000;  wood  of  all  kinds,  about  $7,000,000,  and  wool, 
$8,260,000. 

HULL  EXPORTS. 

There  is  a  marked  diflference  between  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Hull  and  that  of  the  imports.  The  former  for  1901  fell  short  of 
$76,000,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  such  expansion  in  the  volume 
of  trade,  Hull's  relation  to  the  home  >supply  entitles  it  to  special  dis- 
tinction as  a  great  distributing  port.  Tnese  exports  are  for  British 
and  Irish  produce  only  and  do  not  take  in  transsnipped  merchandise, 
which  appears  under  the  head  of  foreign  and  colonial  products.  The 
total  value  of  the  latter  for  the  year  1901  was  $28,000,000.  This 
shows  a  decline  compared  with  preceding  years.  A  good  many  items 
appear  on  the  list  of  British  and  Irish  products  and  are  put  down  as 
Hull  expoiis  which  have  no  connection  whatever  with  local  trade. 
All  the  cotton  exports  which  find  their  way  to  Hull  from  other  parts 
of  England  were  valued  at  $20,000,000.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
wool,  woolens,  and  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  the  total  value  of 
whicn  was  between  $13,000,000  and  $14,000,000.  L^rge  consignments 
of  machinery  come  here  from  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  en  route  to  continental  ports.  A  very  large  per 
cent  of  this  class  of  exports  is  made  up  of  agricultural  and  mill-work- 
ing machiner3\  Hardware  and  cutlery,  implements  and  tools,  linen 
yarn,  and  linen  manufactures,  including  those  of  brass  and  copper, 
fall  into  the  same  category. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  declared  exports 
to  the  United  States  from  Hull  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1902: 


Articles 


Alum 

Ammonia 

Beer 

Bleaching  powder. 

Brass 

Bricks  (fire) 

Calfskins 

Camels  hair 


Sept.  30. 


«6,152 


6,361 


2,621 

6.060 

16,682 


Quarter  ending— 


Dec.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

June  30. 

$406 

$1,660 

10,901 

2,171 

1,163 

8,239 

$1,820 

160 

64,000 
418 

34,711 

7,848 

Total. 


$1,956 
18,224 

1,168 

16,420 

160 

2,021 
69,060 
68,549 
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Canvas  (old) 

Carbolic 

Castor  seed 

Cement 

Cliffstone 

Coal 

Colon 

Composition 

(k>ttonf)eed 

Cotton  waste 

Cowhair 

CreoBote 

Dogs 

Electrical  goods . 

Fisti  manure 

Flax 

Gelatin 

Glue 

Goatskins 

Grease 

Herrings 

Hides  and  skins . 

Iron  ore 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  (walrus) 

Machinery 

Manganese 

Manure 

Matches 

Oil: 

Creosote 

Linseed 

Rape  vend 

Onions 

Oranges 

Oxide  (red) 

Paint 

Phosphate 

Pig  iron 

Wtch 

Potatoes 

Rope  (old) 

Silico  Spiegel 

Tacks 

Tongues 

Varnish 

Walnut  logs 

Washing  blue  ... 
Wax  (paraffin)... 

Whiting 

Wool 


ToUl 


Quarter  ending- 


Sept.  30.    I    Dec.  31.     I    Mar.  31.        June  90. 


15.473 

272 

4,341 


12,157 

10,696 

322 


4,207 


2,830 

219 

146 

59 

2,864 
905 


6,243 
279 


1. 142 
2,171 
8,173 


16,166 


1.423 
'47,'356 


2,783 
52,208 


492 
6,154 


17,602 


115 
1.500 


16,063 
i6,'84i 


234.274 


413 
'5,"72i 


267 
2,720 


6.495 

5.526 

68,686 


583 
"9,"786' 


I 


tl,211 


5,105 
272 


t3S2 

1.828 

8,942 

325 

5.160 

8,167 

»i.704 

202 

55 

6.709 


1,532 
176 


7.187 
'6,276 


68,800 
2,170 


2,858 
229 


218 


25.806 
710 


350 


5,875 

177 

27.830 


49.035 

'   "'726 

"704 


3.154 

120.677 

9,383 


2.770  I. 
5.682 
780    . 


622 


2.087 
"  4*688 
'i6,'499 


14,504 
787 


17,976 


1,547 

760 

16,202 

5,446 


895 

678 

7.240 

80,914 


21.190 
9.606 
8,043 


.  45,526  I 


16,219 

"ss.'sso" 


455 
i5,'i29' 


779 
12.264 


302, 692 


339, 126 


192,119 


Total. 


1852 

8,985 

25.110 

2,180 

9.501 

'    8,167 

54,259 

753 

55 

6,709 

2.880 

1,751 

1,357 

59 

8,585 

905 

267 

18.136 

2,171 

20.(i32 

5..%26 

170.  roi 

2. 170 

14.594 

5,651 

729 

67.091 

17.976 

218 

1.547 

8,533 

148, '251 

6,156 

726 

895 

1,732 

7,782 

42,943 

3.331 

169.697 

26,591 

3,013 

115 

1,500 

455 

2,770 

49,093 

780 

779 

102,161 


1.068.211 


It  might  be  in  order  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  reference 
to  four  items  in  the  foregoing  list,  namely,  coal,  pig  iron,  potatoes,  and 
steel.  The  troubles  in  the  coal  regions^  Pennsylvania  are  responsible 
for  the  first  item,  while  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  UniU^d 
States  last  year  forced  American  buyers  to  draw  supplies  from  foreign 
markets.  Large  quantities  of  this  produce  came  from  Continental 
countries,  chiefly  Belgium,  France,  Holland,  and  (Jermany,  while  the 
remainder  was  round  in  the  warp  land  around  Doncaster  and  Goole,  a 
soil  that  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  potatoes.  The  pig 
iron  and  steel  items  are  traceable  to  the  great  demand  for  all  structural 
material  in  the  United  States  and  the  mability  of  the  mills  there  to 
meet  this  demand.  This  traffic  is  one  of  the  shifting  features  of  the 
commercial  panorama  in  Hull,  and  might  be  called  the  trade  sporadic, 

l*OTATOES  AT  $5,450  PER  TON. 

A  startling  feature  of  the  potato  trade  was  recently  brought  to  light 
through  a  report  of  a  transaction  at  Lincoln  market  last  week.     A 
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tuber  named  the  Northern  Star  was  introduced  last  year  by  a  Mr. 
Findlay,  of  Markinch,  Scotland,  and  he  parted  with  a  few  tons  at 
£1,120  ($5,450)  per  ton.  This  is  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  To  no 
one  would  he  sell,  savs  a  correspondent  of  the  Hull  Daily  Mail,  at  a 
less  rate  than  10  shillings,  or  $2.50  per  pound,  and  2  pounds  were 

{purchased  by  Messrs.  Barlow  &  Blanchard,  of  Bradney,  near  Lincoln. 
Trom  those  two  pounds  they  have  this  year  grown  130  pounds,  and 
are  so  satisfied  witn  the  result  that  they  have  procured  several  hundred- 
weight more  from  Mr.  Findlay  at  the  rate  of  £500  ($2,430)  per  ton. 
A  Mr.  Kime,  of  Marcham-le-Ien,  in  the  same  county,  nas  purchased 
a  ton  at  the  same  figure,  and  Mr.  Blades,  of  Epworth,  after  giving 
£525  ($2,554)  for  21  hundredweight,  has  since  procured  a  further  con- 
signment at  £30  ($145)  per  hundredweight,  or  £600  ($2,919)  per  ton. 
Another  new  potato  which  has  just  been  placed  on  the  market  has 
also  made  a  tremendous  hit.  It  is  named  King  Edward  VU,  and  is 
an  extremely  prettv  potato,  a  peculiarity  being  a  shading  of  pink 
around  the  eyes,  while  the  other  end  is  white.  The  stock  has  oeen 
held  by  Mr.  Buttler,  of  Scotter,  and  Mr.  Blades,  of  Epworth,  the 
former  of  whom  has  grown  85  acres  of  this  kind  of  potato  during  the 
present  year,  while  Mr.  Blades  has  g-rown  about  10  acres.  Very  few 
circulars  were  sent  out  respecting  this  potato,  but  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary run  upon  it,  and  the  price,  which  commenced  at  £12  10s. 
($60)  per  ton,  has  risen  to  £40,  or  $194.66,  per  ton.  The  whole  stock 
was  sold  within  a  fortnight. 

SHIPBUILDING   INDUSTRY  AT  HULL. 

The  shipbuildingindustry  in  Hull  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  failure 
of  Earles  yard.  These  extensive  premises  have  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  who,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson, 
controls  the  vast  interests  of  the  Wilson  Shipping  Company.  The 
yard  is  now  open,  but  the  business  so  far  has  been  anything  but 
encouraging.  The  buildings  have  been  partly  reconstructed  and  the 
entire  concern  subjected  to  a  general  overhauling.  Old  and  obsolete 
machinery  has  been  thrown  out  or  sold,  and  its  place  taken  by  machines 
of  the  latest  and  most  ejffective  type.  When  the  shipbuilding  industry 
of  the  country  resumes  a  more  active  state,  the  new  concern  will  be 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  total  numoer  of  vessels  built  at  Hull  during  the  year  IWl  was 
51  sailing  vessels,  all  small  craft,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  4,083,  and  21 
steam  vessels,  mostly  for  the  fishing  trade,  whose  total  tonnage  was 
1,204.  During  the  previous  year,  the  total  new  tonnage  turned  out, 
both  sail  and  steam,  was  9,258,  or  nearly  twice  that  of  1901.  In  1899, 
the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  built  was  over  14,000.  It  will  be  seen  by 
these  figures  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Hull  is  in  a  very  bad 
state. 

HULL  COAL  TRADE. 

Hull  exports  each  year  vast  quantities  of  coal  to  foreign  countries, 
in  addition  to  the  supplies  sent  out  for  home  consumption.  Sweden 
is  its  best  customer  lor  this  product,  having  taken  nearly  400,000  tons 
in  1901,  while  the  purchases  for  the  previous  year  amoimted  to  nearly 
460,000  tons.  Russia  comes  next,  with  an  aggregate  of  nearlv  340,000 
in  1901,  and  408,000  tons  in  1900.    Germany  follows  with  a  little  over 
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181,000  tons  for  liHIl.  while  her  purchases  for  the  previous  year 
aniounU^d  to  close  on  250.U0U  tons.  Holland  follows  on  the  heelaof 
Germany;  then  cunies  France,  whose  purchases  in  It+Ol  dropped  to 
5^,7+1  tons  from  lft6,38;i  tons  the  year  before.  The  purchases  for 
Denmark  were  not  quite  so  heavy  as  those  of  France;  they  dropped 
nearly  (HJ  per  cent  in  IWOl,  from  a  total  of  105,568  in  1900.  Belgium, 
F^jypt,  Italy ,  Turkey,  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  also  good  customers. 
Africa,  which  took  nearly  72,000  tons  in  1900,  cried  content  with 
10,719  in  1901.  California  is  credited  with  having  taken  2,442  tons 
in  1900,  but,  none  in  1901.  The  rest  of  the  Unitea  States  took  about 
41,000  tons  in  1901,  and  nearly  48,000  in  1900.  The  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  Yorkshire  coal  to  foreign  countries  in  the  year  1901,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  nearly  624,-000 
tons. 

The  coastwise  shipments  for  1901  amounted  to  313,193  tons,  while 
those  of  the  previous  vear  were  501,709  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly 
189,000  tons. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this  marked  shrinkage  in  the  coal 
trade,  but,  those  who  understand  the  situation  best  attribute  the  result 
to  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the  (jovernraent,  which 
imposed  a  tax  on  coal  going  out  of  the  country  for  foreign  consump- 
tion. The  necessities  of  the  revenue,  arising  out  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  was  the  real  cause,  and  these  influences  are  still  having  their 
effect  on  the  coal  trade  of  the  port.  Some  claim  that  the  coal  owners 
were  {>artly  to  blame,  by  standing  out  for  exorbitant  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Their  action  imparted  to  Yorkshire  coal  a 
fictitious  value,  with  the  result  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  was 
diverted  from  Hull,  and  eventually  placed  with  the  Tyne  ports,  New- 
castle districts,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere.  The  lo.ss  to  Hull  was  enor- 
mous, as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  that  in  1900,  4,204,928  tons 
were  brought  into  the  jwrt,  as  against  3,275,360  tons  in  1901,  or  a 
decrease  of  929,568  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  Hull  by 
river  and  rail  each  year  since  1885,  and  is  taken  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Hull  coal  inspector; 
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Another  cause  which  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  trade 
at  Hull  is  the  strike  at  the  Denaby  mines  in  South  Yorkshire.    These 
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mines  employ  nearly  5.000  hands,  and  are  reckoned  among  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  tne  country-  A  very  lar^  percentage  of  their 
output  finds  its  wa^^  to  Hull,  where  it  is  transshipped  and  forwarded 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

AMEBIGAN  CATTLE  IN  HULL. 

There  has  been  a  complete  suspension  of  the  live-cattle  trade  between 
Hull  and  the  United  States,  ana  the  local  meat  market  is  gradually 
showing  the  effect  of  this  stoppage  by  the  scarcity  of  supply  and  the 
consequent  advance  in  prices. 

The  splendid  cattle  landed  here  by  the  Wilson  Line  boats  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  meat  imparted  to  this  trade  a  special  interest 
to  Dutchers,  who  did  dot  hesitate  to  give  it  the  preference  over  the 
native  product.  I  have  it  from  the  very  best  juc^es  that  they  were 
the  finest  cattle  ever  slaughtered  on  these  shores. 

The  agent  of  the  cattle  owners  lays  the  blame  on  the  butchers,  who 
in  turn  retaliate  by  attributing  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  tiie  agent's 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  business  methods.  These  shipments  aver- 
aged about  100  prime  cattle  a  week,  and  always  proved  a  great  relief 
to  the  local  market.  A  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  is  anxiously 
expected  by  the  entire  community,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  advance  in  price  and  the  loss  of  such  a  valuable  product 
The  poor,  as  usual,  are  largely  affected,  as  an  inferior  quality  of  beef 
and  other  meat  foods  have l)een  forced  on  the  market  HuU  is  a  good 
n^arket  for  our  cattle,  and  the  situation  here  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  cattlemen  in  the  United  States.  The  trade  in  prime 
American  cattle  could  be  made  to  average  250  per  week  all  the  year 
round.  The  following^  paragraphs,  taken  from  recent  issues  of  the 
London  Morning  Leader,  win  be  of  interest  in  this  connection: 

ENGLAND  SHORT  OP  BEEF  8UPPL1RS. 

The  present  price  of  meat  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  position  thatwooldbe 
likely  to  arise  if  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  further  restrict  oar  present  supplies  of  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  food  by  taxing  foreign  meat  to  benent  our  colonies.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  that  at  present  our  foreign  meat  suppliers,  instead  of  beini;  too  many,  are 
not  numerous  enoujgh.  The  shutting  out  of  Argentine  cattle  has  in  consequence  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  American  exporters,  and  we  are  now  ea^rl^  looking  to 
Ai]gentina  for  large  shipments  of  beef  to  bring  down  prices.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
shirking  the  ^t  that  the  United  States  and  ^uth  America  are  our  best  sources  of 
beef  supplies.  If,  as  has  recently  happened,  one  of  these  supplies  is  cut  off,  we  soon 
become  aware  of  the  fact  by  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  toe  remaining  available 
supply.  Imagine,  then,  the  folly  of  supplementing  the  natural  risks  of  diseaae  and 
drought  by  artificially  cutting  ourselves  off  from  tne  cheapest  and  best  supplies  in 
the  world.  That  is  what  is  really  entailed  in  the  suggestion  that  we  shoula  place  a 
duty  upon  imported  meat,  and  relax  that  duty  in  favor  of  our  colonies.  Such  an 
action  would  be  equivalent  in  its  results  to  the  effects  of  a  partial  drought  in  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  The  simple  tBuci  is  that  every  new  oversea  supply 
of  meat  which  arises,  whether  in  foreign  countries  or  our  colonies,  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  ourselves,  and  consequently  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Empire  in  which 
this  country  is  the  predominant  partner.  The  present  price  of  meat,  the  terrible 
drought  in  Australia,  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Argentina,  will  all 

Frove  to  be  blessings  in  disguise,  if  they  bring  home  to  this  country  the  simple  truths 
have  endeavored  to  state. 

CONDITION  OF  ENGLISH   LIVE  STOCK. 

For  some  time  past,  meat  has  been  dearer  than  for  a  number  of  years  and  the 
auction  sales  of  sheep  and  cattle  have,  as  a  whole,  been  of  a  satisfectory  nature.  Nor 
will  the  weather  altogether  account  for  it,  though,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  spring 
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of  this  ^ear  waa  very  forbidding  and  cave  no  promise  of  the  abundant  grass  that  fol- 
lowed it  The  significance  of  the  decrease,  in  truth,  is  in  this,  says  a  writer  in 
Country  Life,  that  it  points  to  the  impoverishment  of  our  farmers  during  the 
long  period  of  depression.  Owing  to  circumstances  that  we  need  not  go  into  now, 
the  meat  supplies  from  America,  Argentina,  and  New  Zealand  were  considerably 
aJSected,  with  the  result  that  our  marlcet  went  up  and  farmers  could  not  resist  the 
chance  of  realizing  on  their  live  stock.  In  other  words,  **  unfinished  "  animals  were 
hurried  off  to  auction,  and  even  the  breeding  stock,  where  it  was  in  anything  like 
condition,  was  turned  into  money.  No  one  who  understands  the  position  would 
say  Uiis  was  economical.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  capital  in  hand,  many  farmers  hive 
cnppled  their  resources  for  years  to  come.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to 
forego  the  immediate  return  and  wait  for  a  larger  one;  but  this  would  have  required 
capital,  and  capital  is  precisely  what  is  most  lacking  among  the  agricultural  classes 
at  the  present  moment. 

SLAU01ITEB  OF  AMERICAN  CATTLE  AT  HULL. 

The  Northeastern  Railway  Company  has  provided  on  its  own  grounds 
on  the  river  front,  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  old  town,  a  large  deoot 
and  abattoir  where  American  cattle  are  sold  and  slaughter^.  The 
buildings  are  well  constructed,  all  the  departments  sDacious,  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  tneir  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  .floors  are  laid  in  concrete  and  supplied  with  the 
necessary  outlets  for  carrying  the  waste  into  the  river.  There  is  ample 
accommodation  for  cold  storage  where  the  meat  is  held  subject  to  the 
butcher's  order,  besides  stalls  and  pens  where  the  live  cattle  can  be 
housed  and  fed  at  a  mere  nominal  cost.  Hull  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain in  this  respect,  as  the  establishment  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
m  England. 

THE   HULL  PROVISION  MARKET. 

The  reported  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  early  in  1901 
had  a  very  disquieting  effect  on  the  provision  market  in  Great  Britain, 
and  led  to  heavy  speculation  in  this  and  other  districts  on  the  part  of 
buyers  who  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  in  the  situation  there,  unmis- 
taKable  evidences  of  an  impending  advancer  in  prices.  The  reports  that 
followed  proved  that  their  conclusions  were  drawn  rather  hastily,  and 
had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  on  the  market.  The  attempt  to  realize 
on  stocks  produced  a  sudden  reaction,  and  prices  fell  rapidly.  This 
slump  was  as  short  lived  as  it  was  sudden,  for  the  market  soon  recov- 
ered itself,  under  the  influence  of  fresh  news  from  the  United  States 
which  showed  that  new  forces  had  been  set  in  motion  there  to  revolu- 
tionize the  existing  state  of  things,  and  bring  about  results  that  were 
never  foreseen.  Fiices  went  up  steadily,  and  nave  been  on  the  advance 
ever  since,  until  they  have  now  reached  the  highest  point  ever 
known  in  this  country.  The  attitude  of  the  American  packing  houses 
toward  the  foreign  buyers  underwent  a  complete  change,  so  much  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  anvthing  like  an  adequate  supply  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  and  wholesale  buyers  were  forced  to  drive 
about  wherever  and  wnenever  they  could  to  find  stock  for  their  cus- 
tomers. Every  source  of  supply,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent, 
was  tapped,  but  these  all  fell  snort.  The  situation  became  more  acute 
as  time  went  on,  and  this  is  the  present  position. 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  AMERICAN   PROVISIONS. 

The  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  pro- 
vision dealers  in  England,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  as  one  of 
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the  worst  if  not  the  very  worst  on  record.  The  violent  fluctuation  in 
prices  was  another  aggravating  feature  of  the  situation  which  added 
to  the  general  embarrassment.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  that 
American  hams,  which  sold  in  this  market  four  years  ago  at  $8.75  per 
hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  fetched  in  July  last  $15.31,  while  the 
higher  grades  or  best  quality  sold  for  $16.53.  Lard,  shoulders,  and 
all  portions  of  bacon  are  proportionately  high  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  following  table  shows  sundry  articles  of  food  imported  into  Hull 
each  year,  from  1896  to  1901  inclusive: 


Articles. 


Bacon 

Beef  and  pork 

Hams 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Cheecie 

Potatoes 


,   1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 
Owt. 

Ouft. 

Owl. 

OwL 

Owl. 

639.294 

506,688 

708,609 

667,578 

519, 852 

78,600 

84,120 

54,424 

60,718 

48,410 

33,487 

13,565 

80,089 

48,374 

87,027 

12,037 

17,544 

16,818 

49,992 

42.058 

788,864 

828,564 

813, 140 

739.255 

759,079 

37,084 

89.339 

29,504 

81,553 

81,428 

210,688 

262,828 

544.067 

447,778 

707.081 

1901. 


OwL 

629,261 
46.164 
88.092 
78.296 

829.  K35 
83.629 

632,007 


FRUIT  AND   PRODUCE  IN   HULL. 


A  further  point  of  interest  in  Hull  is  the  precarious  position  of  the 
so-called  short  trades — that  is,  the  weekly  and  biwecKly  servicos  of 
boats  engaged  in  bringing  fruit,  yeast,  and  market  produce  of  all  kinds 
from  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Harlingen,  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Boulogne, 
and  Hamburg.  During  the  last  twen^  years,  a  great  part  of  this  trade 
has  been  captured  by  Grimsby  and  (xoole,  swifter  and  more  modern 
boats  haying  been  built  for  that  purpose.  To  such  an  extent  had  the 
position  of  Hull  become  endangered  that  it  became  customary  to  speak 
of  these  trades  as  "  doomed.''  Lately,  however,  a  change  has  come  over 
the  scene.  The  Northeastern  Railway  Company  obtained  Parliamen- 
tary powers  to  run  boats  of  its  own,  as  is  already  done  by  the  Great 
Central  Railway  Company  from  Grimsby.  As  yet,  this  policy  is  only 
partially  developed,  but  owin^  to  this  and  other  causes,  the  continental 
fruit  trade  with  Hull  has  rapidly  increased.  Year  b}^  year  reveals  an 
extension  of  this  branch  of  commerce.  Whole  streets  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Humber  Dock  are  now  devoted  to  warehousing  and  imports. 
Enormous  quantities  of  fruit  and  flowers  are  delivered  here  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  the  winter  the  shipments  of  oranges  and  grapes 
from  Spain  are  upon  a  colossal  scale.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  tnat 
within  the  past  two  years,  the  imports  of  bananas  have  multiplied  ten 
or  twelve  fold.  Auctioned  to  wnolesale  dealers  from  all  tne  great 
inland  towns,  they  are  sold  retail  in  the  shopjs  at  two  for  1^  pence  (3 
cents),  and  owing  to  economies  in  shipment,  will  next  season  be  sold  at 
one-half  pence  (1  cent)  each,  prime  quality.  Curiously  enough,  few 
large  fortunes  are  amassed  in  the  fi*uit  trade.  For  obvious  reasons,  it 
is  highly  speculative;  a  buyer  who  has  committed  himself  in  advance 
to  large  purchases — say,  of  Valencia  oranges — finds  himself  the  loser 
by  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  season,  owing  to  a  glut  in  the  market,  or 
a  severe  frost  may  affect  his  calculations  equally  disastrously.  Few 
trades  call  for  as  much  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  dealer; 
consequent^,  there  are  few  in  which  the  number  of  business  failures 
are  so  high. 
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Imports  of  fruUs,  nutSf  and  vegetables. 

BY  MONTHS,  1901. 
[Expressed  in  packai^es.] 


Artides. 


Countries. 


Apples 

Fruit  (unclaarifled) . . 


Lemons. 
Oranges 


Almonds 
Qmpes. . . 
Melons . . 
Nuts 


United  States 

Portugal 

Belgium , 

Denmark 

France 

Germany , 

Holland  and 

Rhine. 
Norway,  Sweden, 

and  Russia. 
Italy  and  Sicily.. 
Spain 


Pines , 

Pomegranates. 

Tomatoes , 

VegetttbleH  . . . , 


Miscellaneous 


Jaffa  and  Egypt 

Italy  and  Sicily. 

Spain 

St  Michael 

Portugal 

Italy,  Sicily,  Spain 

Spain 

Spain,  Malta 

Belgium,  France, 
Qermany,  Hol- 
land. 

Italy  and  Sicily.. 

Spain 

St.  Michaels 

Spain  and  Malta. 


Jan. 


4,490 
*i,'8i6' 


4,092 

8 
204 

7 

10.294 


Feb. 


8,880 


2,742 


2,119 
868 
217 

25 

8.878 


Mar. 


260 


6,425 

2 

10.821 

1,668 

842 


8,068 


6,862 
88,067 


2,026 


1,824 


3.348 

46.794 

1,881 

640 

145 


4,499 
100.797 


3,159 


France,  Belgium. . 

Germany 

Holland 

Other  countries... 


80 
665 

20 
793 

66 


61 
1,036 

149 
2.689 

282 


8,135 


260 
500 


4.455 

76 

2,811 

1 


Apr. 


600 


1,203 


1,837 
915 
166 


May. 


600 


76 


6,769 

1.423 

624 


June. 


16,586        12,166 


1.117 
63.257 


416 
46,610 
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77 


79 


65 


300 


67 
2,818 

78 
2,492 

10 


101 

5,554 

11 

3,811 


14 

21 

8 

54,466 

16.909 

66,033 


10,666 


5,743 


30 


1,997 

3,989 

14 

16,317 

3 


Articles. 


Apples 

Fruit  (unclaflsified). 


Lemons. 
Oranges 


Almonds 
Grapes. . . 
Melons . . 
Nuts 


Pines , 

Pomegranates , 

Tomatoes , 

Vegetables .... 


Miscellaneous 


Countries. 


July. 


United  States 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland  and 
Rhine. 

Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Russia. 

Italy  and  Sicily  .. 

Spain 

Jaffa  and  %ypt . . 

Italy  and  Sicily  .. 

Spain 

St.  Michael 

Portugal 

ItalyVSicily,  Spain 

Spain 

Spain,  Malta 

Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Hol- 
land. 

Italy  and  Sicily... 

Spain 

St.  Michaels 

Spain  and  Malta. . 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


France,  Belgium. 

Germany 

Holliind 

Other  countries.. 


4,389 
18,600 


1,916 
59.833 


94,615       122,316 

150,523         58,612 

71,928         46,768 


27  ' 
21,558 


100 


Nov. 


1,382 


75 
10,127 


210 
1,480 


2,067 
54 


12 
9 


44.751 

16,015 

3,096 

880  I 

2,214 
18 


15,299 

29 

26,169 

1.506 

539  I 

7,322 

492 


1.255 

1 

18.082 

660 

258 

3,372 

1,073 
61 


5 

10,271 

5,641 

12 


7.774 
35,461 


21,  C67 
14 


20,626 
6,416 

832 


1,169 


294 


3,272 
46,774 


1,748 

13,879 

,575 

2,443 


100 


4.554 
22,161 


2,263 
11.705 


1,996,        1,106 


605 

1.949 

66,200 

5 

26.817 


7,929 

6,614 

3-1, 147 


6,129 


.|. 


210 
3,170 


2,820 
3.615 


104 

735 
2,092 

ir>4 
1,812 

273 


263 

198 

2,310 

221 


Dec. 


1.925 


333 

18 

8,540 

799 

636 

8 

8.332 


1,588 
100.886 
2,075 
1.356 
2.191 


1,619 

75 

""'80 


58 
126 

27 

2,954 

383 
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Imporis  of  fruits^  n«te,  and  vegetables — Continued. 

BY  YEiLRS. 


Articles. 


Apples 

Fruit  (unclassiiied) . 


Lemons. 
Orangets 


Almonds 
Grapes... 
Melons . . 
Nuts 


Pines 

Pomegranates 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables ... 


Miscellaneoos 
Total . . . 


Countries. 


Cnlted  States 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France  

Germany 

Hoi  land  and 
Rhine. 

Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Rnssia. 

Italy  and  Sicily... 

Spain 

Ja£Fa  and  Egypt . . 

Italy  and  Sicily... 

Spain 

St.  Michael 

Portu^d 

Italyjsicily,  Spain 

Spain 

Spain,  Malta 

Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Hol- 
land. 

Italy  and  Sicily... 

Spain 

St.  Michaels 

Spain  and  Malta.. 


France,  Belgium. 

Germany 

Holland 

Other  countries. . 


1892. 


8,969 
1,492 
266,684 
297 
142,103 
171,686 
268,791 

w,a^ 

41,606 
1.767 
2,895 

46,564 
331,797 

27,028 


5,612 

8,018 

308 

14,112 


4,556 

5,400 

6,875 

310 

4,213 

109.148 

1.502 

69.327 

4,723 


1898. 


658 

8,067 

316,316 

860 
838,757 
242,283 
875.421 

10,564 

57,965 

1,889 

1,251 

41,978 

264,582 

19,253 


1894. 


8,952 

30,516 

1.821 

5.391 


8,170 

12,578 

9,121 

2,683 

6,903 

196,051 

1,280 

80,365 

1,742 


2,380,083  '    2,665,493 


1,821 
558 
473,432 
47 
476.081 
288,544 
465,223 

16,412 

89,229 

1,435 

8 

86,818 

401,974 

21,659 


1895. 


4,764 
2,817 
173,443 
135 
199,816 
368,007 
211,385 

24,204 

63,514 

1,219 

29 

84,296 

448,156 

89,686 


1896. 


7,672 

36,091 

3,901 

7,674 


3,045 

7,500 

8,160 

2,887 

9,240 

151,582 

727 

76,670 

815 


5.340 

88,192 

1,147 

5,096 


2,267 

15,111 

18,294 

3,163 

20.656 

190.127 

724 

58.221 

1,382 


8.386.756  ,    2.635,878 


Articles. 


Apples 

Fruit  (unclassified) . 


Lemons. 
Oranges 


Almonds 
Grapes... 
Melons . . 
Nuts 


Pines , 

Pomegranates , 

Tomatoes , 

V^etables 


Miscellaneous 
Total ... 


Countries. 


United  States 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

H  olland  and 

Rhine. 
Norway,  Sweden, 

and  Russia. 
Italy  and  Sicily... 
Spain 


Jafhi  and  E^Pt . . 

Italy  and  Sicily  .. 

Spain 

St.  Michael 

Portugal 

Italy,  Sicily,  Spain 

Spain 

Spain,  Malta 

Belgium,  Ffance, 
Germany,  Hol- 
land. 

Italy  and  Sicily... 

Spain 

St.  Michaels 

Spain  and  Malta. . 


France,  Belgium. 

Germany 

Holland 

Other  countries.. 


1897. 


13,068 
4.231 
225,262 
809 
412,846 
424,284 
244,788 

867 

100,887 
738 


22,077 

634,022 

84,189 


6,710 

56,166 

5,579 

5,962 


3,887 

13,001 

1,582 

5,193 

20, 175 

226,471 

2.249 

101, 152 

22,708 


3,356,606 


1896. 


12,538 

2,350 

98,600 

98 

468,929 

422,890 

211,264 

24,237 

100,179 
1,006 


18,018 

854,327 

31,660 


18,990 

68,164 

10,097 

4,548 


2,834 

3,955 

7,629 

6,746 

17.941 

269,630 

711 

67.582 

8,654 


loVV. 


4,962 

10,768 

97,928 

10 

850,883 

849,688 

104,671 

12,497 

86,807 

2,040 

2 

23,246 

616,986 

2,820 

1,106 

23,423 

96,683 
6,250 
4,260 


1,346 

12,021 

3,561 

8,899 

22,484 

209,718 

616 

97,388 

13,891 


3,386,931 


3,102,844 


1900. 


19,022 
1,693 
172,786 
701 
467,980 
816,021 
176,628 

16,286 

87,471 
628 


26,668 
431,916 


11,129 

74,527 

10,471 

6,880 


1,839 
2,736 


6,330 

16,590 

186,247 

4,250 

87,013 

6,640 


3,464,979 


16,908 
1,861 
124,097 
273 
256,377 
277,020 
271,909 

8,771 

84,829 

419 

46 

23,637 

406,406 

26,132 


14,879 

61,728 

6,787 

7,927 


2,309 

13,050 

11,206 

6,173 

13.308 

186.619 

382 

66,606 

7.269 


2,646,462 


1901. 


12,527 
6.346 
12^666 
58 
386.167 
248,471 
179, 8U 

11,899 

88,084 
78 

1.108 

23,171 

499,276 

8,966 

1,996 
17,871 
78,642 
12,632 

8,417 


8,626 

8,008 

8,238 

8,088 

18,286 

166,806 

782 

80,602 


3,260,834 
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JAMAICA   BANANAS  IN   ENGLAND. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  to  establish  closer  relations 
with  the  colonies  has  taken  practical  shape  so  far  as  Jamaica  is  con- 
cerned, for  this  country  is  now  being  treated  to  the  largest  imports  of 
the  products  of  that  island  ever  known  since  it  became  a  British  pos- 
session. Jamaica  bananas  and  oranges  are  to  be  found  in  abundance 
at  all  the  principal  markets,  and  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  these  among  the  masses,  who  consume  vast  quantities  of 
fruit  when  the  price  places  it  within  their  reach.  The  orange  is  the 
great  staple  wiui  these  people,  but  it  is  hoped  to  supplant  this  even- 
tually by  the  banana,  which  is  cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  To  show 
what  a  hold  this  scheme  has  taken  on  the  people,  I  have  only  to  point 
out  that  there  were  recently  opened  in  Leeds  two  large  storerooms, 
specially  constructed  for  the  artificial  ripening  of  bananas.  They  are 
modelea  on  the  lines  observed  in  the  equipment  of  similar  concerns  in 
the  United  States.  Lined  with  wood,  the  rooms  are  kept  at  tenipem- 
tures  varying  from  52^  to  72^  F.  Over  the  gas  jets  which  supply  the 
heat  are  smiall  tanks,  the  vapor  from  which  keeps  the  atmosphere 
humid.  The  ceiling  in  both  departments  is  studded  with  small  iron 
rings,  from  which  are  suspended  the  bunches  of  fruit.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  about  1,000  bunches,  which,  averaging  about  10  dozen  in 
a  bunch,  means  that  the  establishment  provides  facilities  for  ripening 
over  1,000,000  bananas  at  a  time.  Arriving  green  from  the  ships,  the 
fruit  can  be  ripened  in  from  seven  to  twelve  days,  according  to  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  required  for  consumption.  The  effect  of  this  new 
institution  will  be,  it  is  claimed,  the  dimmution  of  the  numbef  of  unripe 
and  overripe  bananas  hitherto  offered  to  the  public,  and  by  thus 
improving  the  general  quality  of  the  fruit,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  before  another  year  is  over  bananas  will  become  as  popular  as 
oranges.  The  information  is  offered  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
masses  that  a  banana  with  a  dark  mark  on  the  skin  is  not  necessarily 
rotten  and  unfit  for  consumption.  Very  often,  the  black  mark  is  not 
skin  deep,  and  is  due,  not  to  internal,  but  to  external  circumstances. 
In  Jamaica,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  the  Yorkshire  Evening  Post — 
published  at  Leeds — they  do  not  possess  spring  carts,  and  as  the  fruit 
is  being  conveyed  down  to  ships  on  rickety  vehicles,  it  is  sometimes 
knock^  about  rather  badly,  the  black  marks  being  the  result. 

One  of  the  largest  shipping  concerns  in  Englanahas  taken  this  trade 
in  hand,  and  has  already  perfected  arrangements  for  landing  cargoes  at 
ports  on  the  west  and  southwest  coasts  of  England.  This  progmmme 
IS  sure  to  make  itself  felt  on  the  fruit  trade  of  Hull,  which  takes  its 
supplies  largely  from  Spain,  Italy,  MediteiTanean  ports,  France,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  Azores.  The  distribution  of  this  trade  from 
Hull  to  various  polls  of  England  will  be  checked,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  large  quantities  of  fruit  from  these  countries,  particularly 
oranges,  will  be  thrown  on  the  market  and  disposed  of  at  a  sacrifice. 
There  is  considerable  alarm  in  Hull  over  the  prospect,  because  it  means 
a  diversion  of  a  very  important  element  of  its  ti-ade.  The  first  cargo 
of  Spanish  oranges  to  arrive  here  this  season  brought  the  lowest 

K rices  on  record.     Some  of  the  fruit  men  I  interviewed  explained  this 
y  saying  that  they  came  in  an  unripe  state  and  were  too  sour  to  suit 
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the  public  taste.  Others  say  that  the  Jamaica  oranges  which  found 
their  way  into  the  markets  from  the  distributing  ports  on  the  west 
coast  were  in  better  condition,  much  sweeter,  and  consequently  more 
marketable.  Bristol  is  making  a  great  effort  to  secure  this  trade,  and 
through  the  enterprise  of  its  people  is  going  ahead  with  a  great 
scheme  for  a  new  system  of  docks,  while  at  Hull  the  conflict  between 
the  fruit  traders  and  the  Northeastern  Railway  is  little  short  of  a 
battle  royal.  The  latter  controls  the  situation,  so  far  as  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  concerned,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  fruit  men,  who  are  constantly  clamoring  for  better 
dock- arrangements. 

AMERICAN   PETROLEUM  IN  HULL. 

The  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  Russian  oil  regions  has 
given  quite  a  fillip  to  that  trade  in  England,  with  the  result  that  the 
Anglo-American  Oil  Company  has  haato  battle  with  the  forces  of  a 
new  competition  in  the  market.  Its  imports  at  Hull  have  not  made 
much  progress  during  the  last  two  years.  That  it  has  been  able  to 
hold  its  own,  however,  is  shown  by  the  returns.  For  the  year  1901, 
its  imports  fell  slightly  short  of  10,000,000  gallons.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  vear,  these  imports  amounted  to  about  7,000,000 
gallons.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  price  will  not  be  affected 
by  this  competition,  as  all  the  companies  concerned  have  come  to  an 
understanding. 

INSPECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  providing  a  system  of  inspection  for  cer- 
tain articles  of  export,  under  the  supervision  of  the  AgricultumI 
'Department,  is  having  an  excellent  effect  on  our  trade  abroad.  This 
has  special  application  to  our  products  in  England,  where  the  tendency 
to  disparage  the  quality  and  merit  of  foreign  produce  and  manufac- 
tures IS  Rowing  stronger  as  competition  becomes  keener  each  year. 
This  feelmg  is  partly  the  outgro^h  of  a  movement  directed  against 
what  is  known,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  the  ''American  invasion," 
in  the  interests  of  home  and  colonial  development.  Our  cheese  exports 
sustained  a  severe  check  some  years  ago  by  sheer  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  who  drifted  into  the  fatal  mistake  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  quality  at  the  very  time  the  Canadians  were  making 
strong  efforts  to  capture  the  English  market.  There  was  then  no  sys- 
tem of  inspection  in  force  to  safeguard  these  interests,  and  the  result 
is  only  too  well  known.  The  feasibility  of  providing  a  scrutiny  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  our  exports  is  out  of  the  question,  yet  there 
are  hundreds  of  articles  on  our  export  list  that  might  well  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  act.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  put- 
ting our  manufacturers  on  their  guard,  by  reminding  them  that  as 
commercial  development  grows  apace,  competition  becomes  a  collateral 
result,  and  demanas  new  standards  and  new  methods  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  industry.  This  is  how  one  of  the  Leeds  papers  refers  to  the 
operation  of  the  act  in  question: 
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LE8BON   IN  OFFICIAL  MKTHODS. 


On  a  nnmberof  boxeeof  apples  in  the  Leeds  market  to-day  might  be  seen  a  yellow 
label,  headed  with  the  official  stamp  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
containing  the  following  text,  viz: 

Contents:  Baldwins. 
Shipped  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  Messrs. .     From . 

Per  8.  S.  Etruriay  sailing  Saturday,  November  1,  2  p.  m. 

Asked  whether  Britishers  attached  any  importance  to  these  official  labels,  a  prom- 
inent fruit  merchant  replied  in  the  affirmative.  ''When  I  receive  a  box  with  that 
label  on,"  sai<i  he,  "I  feel  pretty  sure  about  the  condition  of  the  contents.  It  is  an 
al)«aolute  guaranty  that  at  the  time  the  fruit  was  shipped,  it  was  sound  and  worthy 
of  official  recognition.  Moreover,  it  gives  us  accurate  information  as  to  the  time  the 
fruit  was  shipped.'' 

This  method  of  Government  assistance  to  the  private  trader  may  be  commended 
to  our  own  authorities.  It  might  be  put  into  operation  for  a  start  in  Jersey,  from 
which  island  numbers  of  boxes  of  pears  are  now  being  received. 

HULL   FISHING  TRADE   AND  THE   8TEAM  TRAWLER. 

The  fishing  industry  since  the  development  of  steam  trawling  ha^ 
attained  enormous  proportions  in  Hull,  between  400  and  500  vessels 
sailing  from  the  port,  which,  in  order  of  importance,  now  ranks  next 
to  Gnmsby.  A  noteworthy  economic  eSect  of  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  fishing  vessels  has  been  the  impoverishment  of  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  alon^  the  coast,  where  harbor  accommodation  is  defect- 
ive. From  the  social  point  of  view,  the  decay  of  these  fishing  villages 
is  a  regrettable  phenomenon,  for  the  fishing  community  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  sobriety  and  simple  puritanic  habits.  Another  con- 
sequence of  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  fishing  is  its  effect 
upon  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  North  Sea,  upon  which  the  English  fish 
markets  have  from  time  immemorial  been  fed.  Scientific  authorities 
are  not  yet  agreed  that  it  is  possible  Co  permanently  reduce  the  teem- 
ing resources  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  favorite  fishing 
grounds,  the  Dogger  Bank  and  the  Silver  Pits,  no  longer  yield  remu- 
nerative catches,  hence  the  trawlers  go  farther  and  farther  away,  and 
the  Hull  and  Grimsby  markets  are  now  largely  supplied  from  the 
waters  of  the  coast  of  Iceland.  For  the  time  beine,  the  growth  of  the 
industry  has  been  checked  owing  to  the  overbuilding  of  vessels,  and 
also  to  the  belief  that  many  of  the  existing  concerns,  floated  at  a  time 
of  great  prosperity,  are  heavily  overcapitalized.  Whether  this  check 
is  lasting  or  merely  temporary  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  latest  returns  show,  for  the  first  time  during  a  long  period, 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  fishing  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of 
Hull. 

THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

As  Hull  is  geographically  the  nearest  port  to  Scandinavia,  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  the  timber  imports  from  Norwav  and  Sweden  should 
far  exceed  those  from  the  United  States.  None  the  less,  the  quantities 
of  American  timber  shipped  here  are  steadily  growing,  owing  to  the 
increasing  taste  for  fancy  woods  in  bouse  construction.  From  New 
York  comes  yellow  pine,  canary  wood,  and  black  walnut;  from  New 
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Orleans,  pitch  pine,  cotton  wood,  and  ^een  wood.  California  red- 
wood, however,  which  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  in  the  English 
market,  is  not  brought  to  Hull,  remaining  a  monopoly  of  the  Liver- 

g)ol  timber  trade.  Manufacturers  of  wringing  machines  in  the  West 
iding  buy  large  quantities  of  maple  wwkI  from  Hull  imj^rters, 
owing  to  the  hardness  and  nonliability  to  warp  when  wet.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  ends,  or  "trimmings"  of  the  rollers  when  sawn  off 
before  shipment,  are  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  as  blocks 
for  the  flooring  of  houses,  a  striking  example  of  the  economy  of  "by- 
products" in  the  building  trade.  As  yet,  however,  maple  wood  fig- 
ures to  no  considei*able  extent  in  the  English  building  industry, 
although  it  is  predicted  that  the  durability  and  susceptibility  to  polish 
of  this  material  will  before  long  lead  to  its  general  use  in  the  erection 
of  houses  of  the  better  class,  especially  as  modern  English  domestic 
architecture  favors  the  building  of  large  central  entrance  halls  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  passage  leading  from  the  front  door.  American 
pine  doors  complete^  save  for  the  polishing,  are  largely  exported  to 
Hull.  Carriage  builders  display  a  marked  preference  for  dressed 
spokes  of  best  American  oak,  or  liickory  as  it  is  termed  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  London  carriage  trade,  ready-made  American  wheels 
are  bought  in  large  numbers.  Ash  oars  and  hickory  handspikes  form 
a  small  but  valuable  and  constant  branch  trade  between  makers  of 
these  specialties  in  the  United  States  and  boat  builders  in  England. 
Curiously  enough,  the  red  cherry  wood,  so  highly  esteemed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  finds  no  market  here,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the 
high  prices  asked. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  although  the  Hull  imports 
of  American  timber  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  landed  at  Liv- 
erpool, the  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  is  likely  to  attain  la^er 
proportions  year  by  year.  Owing  to  the  longer  passage,  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  to  the  two  ports  represents  a  nanaicap  of  about  one- 
half  pence  (1  cent)  per  cubic  foot  against  the  Hull  mercnant,  equivalent 
to  a  trade  profit.  Owing,  however,  to  the  shorter  railway  journey,  the 
Hull  traders  can  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  Liverpool  rivals  in 
the  Eiastern  countries,  and  control  especially  the  extensive  Lincoln  tim- 
ber market,  which  requires  a  large  supply  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
agricultural  machinery  exported  from  here  to  Central  Europe  and 
Russia. 

AMERIGAN   LUMBEB  AT  HULL. 

The  American  lumber  trade  at  Hull,  so  far  as  the  direct  imports  are 
concerned,  is  somewhat  irregular.  The  consumption  steadily  goes 
on,  but  the  supplies  are  mainly  from  other  ports  in  England.  '  In  the 
year  1900,  New  York  furnished  3,659  tons;  Boston,  ^7  tons;  New 
Orleans,  3,718  tons.  In  1901,  the  imports  from  New  York  were  919 
tons;  from  Boston,  556  tons;  from  New  Orleans,  6,721  tons.  For  the 
first  ten  months  of  1902,  the  imports  from  New  York  rose  to  8,345 
tons,  making  a  total  for  the  period  named  of  7,923  tons. 

The  imports  from  Boston  during  the  same  period  were  429  tons, 
making  a  total  of  1,322  tons.  The  imports  from  New  Orleans  for  the 
same  period  were  984  tons,  making  a  total  of  10,423  tons.  These 
totals,  it  will  be  observed,  are  for  two  years,  1900  and  1901,  and  for 
the  year  1902  up  to  the  end  of  October. 
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AMERICAN  WOODWOBKING  MACHINERY  IN   ENGLAND. 

The  transition  from  timber  to  woodworking  machinery  is  easy  and 
natural;  hence  it  is  that  a  passing  reference  to  the  introduction  and  use 
in  England  of  this  class  of  machinery  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

On  the  line  of  the  Northeastern  Railway,  halfway  between  Hull  and 
Leeds,  lies  the  little  town  of  Selby.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  abbey, 
its  unpretentious  shipyard  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  its  gas  works,  its 
defunct  packing  house,  and  its  few  factories.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans pass  through  here  every  summer  on  their  way  to  the  historic 
town  of  York,  about  15  miles  northward.  It  is  safe  to  saj'  that  not 
one  of  them,  when  looking  out  on  the  scene  and  viewing  the  tall  chim- 
neys of  these  factories,  realizes  that  Ohio  machinery  is  at  work  in  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  of  them,  turning  out  spokes  and  fellies 
and  wheels,  and  all  sorts  of  finished  woodwork  for  every  conceivable 
form  of  wa^on  for  the  use  of  the  British  Government  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  especially  in  South  Africa.  Yet  such  is  the  case; 
and  such  the  marvelous  success  of  these  machines  that  the  wagon  fac- 
tory here,  owned  by  Messrs.  Stagg  &  Robson,  Limited,  can  turn  out 
their  work  on  shorter  notice  and  in  better  style  than  any  other  firm  in 
England  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  proprietors  inform  me  that 
their  eflforts  to  secure  Government  contracts  are  so  dependent  on  the 
operation  of  their  American  plant,  that  these  machines  have  now 
become  absolutely  indispensable  as  an  adjunct  of  their  works. 

There  are  fifteen  machines  in  one  department  of  this  factory  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  wheels.  They  are  all  the  product 
of  a  well-known  concern  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  can  turn  out  ready  for 
tireing  about  250  wheels  per  day.  While  the  output  has  been 
increased  twenty  times  over,  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction enables  the  proprietors  to  meet  competition  at  an  advantage 
they  never  possessed  before.  The  rapid  execution  of  the  work  at 
every  stiuge  of  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  superior  character 
and  exceUence  of  nnish  attained  ^ves  them  another  great  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  dispatch,  as  alffectinff  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  where 
time  limit  is  an  implied  or  expressed  condition.  The  capacity  of  the 
spoke  machines  is  almost  unlimited^  and  their  operation  so  simple  and 
so  thorough  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  everyone  who 
has  witnessed  it.  They  turn,  tenon,  throat,  bevel,  buff,  and  complete 
the  spoke  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  that  thousands  can  be  turned 
out  in  a  single  day  of  eight  hours'  work.  In  the  same  way,  fellies  are 
evolved  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  every  pail  of  the  wheel  made 
complete  and  put  together  ready  for  tireing.  From  every  conceivable 
standpoint,  including  that  of  economy,  these  machines  are  pronounced 
to  be  the  finest  specimens  of  American  ingenuity  ever  put  down  in  a 
wagon  factory  in  England.  Their  work  has  been  closely  inspected  by 
the  Government,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  has 
invariably  been  approved. 

The  machines  which  formerly  did  this  work  for  Messrs.  Stagg  & 
Robson  have  been  relegated  to  trie  scrap  heap.  This  fact  appeals  to 
us  rather  comfortably,  in  view  of  a  recent  awakening  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  public  on  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  ''  American  invasion." 
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PA88ENOER  TRAFFIC  ON  THE   HUMBER. 

Considering  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Hull,  from  its  position  on  a 
splendid  estuary  3  miles  in  width,  it  i^  surprising  that  the  possibility 
of  developing  the  river  front  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  vessels  has 
so  long  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a  circumstance  often  deplored  by  the 
present  generation  of  citizens  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  foresight  dis- 
played in  the  past,  the  whole  of  the  frontage  to  the  river  wiSiin  the 
city  boundary,  with  the  exception  of  a  stretoh  about  200  yards  long, 
has  been  alienated  from  public  into  private  hands.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  undo  this  mischief,  except  by  a  great  scheme  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  docks  from  the  railway  companies,  and  though  public  opinion  is 
gradually  moving  in  that  direction,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
formulation  of  a  plan.  Meanwhile,  the  absence  of  river-side  accommo- 
dation suggests  a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
continent!  ports.  Although  the  frequent  shifting  of  the  channel 
raises  certain  difficulties,  and  the  heavy  deposits  of  mud  would  entail 
a  continual  expenditure  in  dredging,  there  is  a  distinct  opening  for 
development  upon  these  lines,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
passenger  traffic  between  Hull  and  the  Continent.  Every  summer, 
thousands  of  tourists  are  brought  to  Hull,  many  of  them  by  special 
trains  from  L#ondon,  to  be  earned  by  Messrs.  Wilson's  boats  to  Nor- 
way. Arrived  at  Hull,  they  are  compelled  to  find  their  way  through 
a  congeries  of  shabby  streets  to  a  dock  situated  in  a  most  inconvenient 
position.  The  erection  of  a  floating  landing  stage  on  the  river  front, 
where  tourists  could  embark  without  delay,  would  not  be  a  costly 
affair  and  would  effect  one  of  the  most  desirable  improvements  ever 
carried  out  here. 

Americans  who  come  and  go  during  the  tourist  season  to  the  north- 
em  latitudes  are  not  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  arrangements 
provided  for  handling  the  passenger  traffic  at  Hull,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  them  the  most  backward  and  Inconvenient  to  be  found 
anywhere.  This  opinion  is  generally  entertained  by  the  business  men 
of  Hull,  who  view  with  a  deep  sense  of  mortification  these  deplorable 
conditions,  as  the  result  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  North- 
eastern Bailwa}^  and  the  corporation,  aided  and  abetted  by  an  ancient 
and  venerable  institution  known  as  the  Humber  conservancy  board. 

GRIMSBY. 

The  port  of  Grimsby,  which  lies  south  of  the  Humber,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Hull  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  has  an  extensive  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  principally  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  apd  France.  It  is  mainly  noted  for  its 
fishing  industry,  in  which  respect  it  ranks  first  port  in  Great  Britain. 
The  combined  railways,  chief  of  which  is  the  Great  Central,  are  about 
to  imdertake  an  important  work  in  connection  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  present  dock  accommodation  and  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  new  deep-water  docks,  which,  when  completed,  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  tne  trade  of  Hull. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  Grimsby  during  the  year 
1901  was  1,775,63?.  A  very  small  percentage  of  this  tonnage  was  con- 
cerned with  the  American  trade,  for  a  record  of  the  year  shows  that  9 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  11,489,  were  entered.     Five  of  these 
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were  sailing  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  with  grain 
cargoes,  while  4  were  steam  from  th^  Atlantic  ports.  The  clearances 
dunng  the  same  year  were  for  2  sailing  vessels  and  1  steam,  with  a 
total  net  tonnage  of  4,210.  Grimsby  has  very  little  trade  outside  of 
its  continental  connections.  Its  coal  exports  are  about  equal  to  those 
of  Goole. 

IMPORTS  AND   BXPOBT8. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  at  Grimsby  during  the  year  1901  was 
a  little  less  than  $46,000,000.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same 
period  was  about  $43,600,000.  These  figures  represent  both  British 
and  Irish  produce.  The  value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise, 
or  transshipped  cargoes,  is  put  down  at  a  trifle  over  $500,000.  In  the 
brief  period  of  a  few  years,  the  exports  of  native  produce  have  fallen 
from  150,000,000  to  $43,000,000.  At  Goole.  during  the  same  period, 
there  was  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  wnile  in  Hull  there  is  a  pal- 
pable reduction  in  the  export  values  of  about  $900,000.  Butter  figures 
as  the  leading  article  of  import,  with  a  total  value  of  no  less  than 
$9,000,000.  This  trade  finds  distribution  over  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  It  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  having  crept  up  from  235,138  hundredwei&^ht  of  112 
pounds  each  in  1897  to  317,303  hundredweight  in  1901.  Margarine 
shows  a  proportionate  increase,  having  advanced  nearly  16,000  hun- 
dredweignt  auring  the  same  period. 

The  geographicaPposition  of  Grimsbv  brings  it  in  close  touch  with 
some  of  the  continental  ports,  through  several  lines  of  steamships 
which  operate  in  connection  with  a  well-equipped  railroad  service  to 
London  and  all  parts  of  England.  Through  tnis  agency,  a  great  bulk 
of  its  imports  finds  easy  access  to  the  best  markets  in  the  country.  No 
less  than  13,481,460  dozens  of  eggs  were  landed  at  the  port  in  1901. 
The  total  valuation  of  these  cargoes  is  estimated  by  the  board  of  trade 
statisticians  at  $2,208,000. 

Glass  manufactures  are  another  important  item  of  the  import  trade 
which  increases  with  each  year.  Germany  and  Belgium  are  mostly 
responsible  for  these  products.  Musical  instruments  from  various 
countries  on  the  Continent,  principally  Germany,  are  largelj''  imported, 
as  are  sugar,  wood,  woolens,  and  yarns. 

A   MARKET  FOR   AMERICAN   PLATE   AND  CUT  GLASS. 

It  might  be  worthy  of  note  to  state  here,  for  the  benefit  of  glass 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  that  Belgium  and  Germany  alone 
exported  to  England  in  the  year  1901  various  glass  products  valued  at 
$12,000,000.  This  district  obtains  a  very«large  share  of  this  trade,  a 
good  percentage  of  which  is  in  the  cut  and  plate  glass  line.  The 
Charleroi  manufacturers  are  running  their  English  competitors  very 
closely  for  control  of  the  market  for  superior  cut  glass  and  for  the 
best  article  of  plate  glass.  I  have  been  told  by  a  large  plate-glass 
merchant  in  Hull  that  the  Belgians  have  already  succeeded.  The 
rapid  development  of  this  business  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
twenty  years  and  the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made,  both 
as  to  the  quality  and  style  of  manufacture,  should  enable  our  manufac- 
turers to  make  a  bold  bid  for  an  impoi*tant  share  of  this  trade.  The 
English  merchants  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Americans  enter  the  field. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 52 
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Goole,  like  Grimsby,  has  a  large  and  flourishing  trade  with  conti- 
nental ports.  The  inward  and  outward  tonnage  is  about  one-half, 
compared  with  that  of  Grimsby.  Its  communication  with  the  indus- 
triaicenters  of  the  West  Ridine  of  Yorkshire  is  maintained  by  a  good 
system  of  railways  and  the  splendid  waterways  of  the  Aire  &  Calder 
Navigation  Company.  Its  chief  exports  are  coal,  textile  fabrics,  yarns, 
and  machinery'.  The  total  net  tonnage  for  1901,  inward  and  outward, 
was  nearly  1,000*000  tons.  It  has  good  dock  accommodation,  and  has 
now  under  consideration  a  new  scheme  for  increasing  still  further  its 
facilities  in  this  respect.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Eailway  and 
the  Aire  &  Calder  Navigation  Company  are  jointly  interested. 

The  steamers  and  sailing  craft  belonging  to  this  port  have  to  pass 
Hull  on  their  inward  and  outward  voyages,  so  that  every  movement 
looking  toward  the  enlargement  of  its  docks  is  closely  watched  here. 
The  navigation  of  the  Humber  between  Hull  and  Goole  is  beset  with 
many  difficulties,  owing  to  the  peculiar  lie  of  the  channel  and  the  swift 
tidal  currents  that  are  encountered.     The  enterprise  of  the  Goole  peo- 

Ele,  however,  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  these  difficulties  ana  in 
uilding  up  a  continental  trade  which  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  Hull  docks. 

The  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  is  very  light,  only  two  sail- 
ing ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,066,  having  entered  the  port  during 
the  year  1901.     There  were  no  clearances. 

8UGAB  lUPOBTB. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Goole  trade  for  1901  was  the 
enormous  import  of  sugar,  chiefly  from  Germany.  These  imports 
ran  up  to  nearly  100,000  tons,  and  were  forced  upon  the  maket  by  the 
financial  necessities  which  arose  in  Germany  during  that  year.  The 
subject  is  well  covered  by  a  writer  in  the  Goole  Weekly  Times,  as 
follows: 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  aggr^ate  importations  of  sugar  to  Goole  are  slightly 
below  the  amount  imported  the  previous  year.  The  year  1^[)0  established  a  record, 
with  an  approximate  weekly  entry  of  1,689  tons.  The  first  month  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, witnessed  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  entering  the  port,  but  immediately 
afterwards,  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  the  budget  and  the  opinion  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  find  it  necessary  to  impose  a  duty  on  sugar  with 
a  view  to  replenishing  the  impoverished  exchequer,  the  imports  went  up  enormously. 
Every  vessel  arriving  from  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  brought  a  greater  or 
lesser  quantity,  and  as  the  opinion  strengthened  that  the  duty  would  be  imposed,  the 
importations  became  more,  until,  in  the  week  immediately  preceding  April  18,  the 
importations  of  sugar  into  Goole  reached  a  total  of  nearly  3,000  tons.  As  soon  as 
the  duty  was  announced,  there  was  a  fall,  and  the  depression  in  the  imports  was 
maintained  until  about  the  month  of  September,  when  the  sugar  market  seemed  to 
have  strengthened  considerably,  and  English  importers  b^an  to  buy  much  more 
freely.  The  financial  crisis  in  Germany  aaa  had  a  result  during  the  last  two  months 
of  once  more  causing  the  entry  to  be  very  lai^gely  increased.  The  German  manu- 
facturers have  been  doing  their  utmost  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  patronage  in  the  world's  markets  in  many  branches  of  trade,  with 
the  result  that  at  last  the  banks  have  had  to  pull  them  up  and  insist  on  their  realizing 
their  stocks.  This  has  thrown  an  enonnous  quantity  of  sugar  onto  the  market,  with 
the  result  that  English  buyers  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  have  bought  very  largely  at  the  ruinously  low  rates  which  the  German  manu- 
facturers have  been  compelled  to  accept.  The  effect  has  been  that  sugar  for  the  last 
two  months  in  England  has  been  cheaper  than  it  was  before  the  imposition  of  the 
duty.    The  English  sugar  brokers,  too,  are  somewhat  nervous  lest  the  increasing 
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financial  strain  of  the  war  will  necessitate  the  levying  of  further  imposts  on  com- 
merce, and  thej^  anticipate  that  the  sugar  duty  will  oe  one  of  the  first  to  be  increased, 
so  that  what  with  the  advantage  offered  by  the  cheapness  of  German  sugar  and  the 
desire  to  anticipate  the  duty,  the  result  has  been  that  the  last  three  months  have 
probably  witnessed  a  bigger  continuous  import  into  this  country  than  any  other 
bimilar  period.  This  culminated  in  what  was  probablv  the  largest  weekly  entry  of 
sugar  into  the  port  being  imported  during  the  last  week,  the  total  being  3,8.^  tons, 
(loole,  of  course,  takes  the  lead  of  the  Humber  porta  in  this  department,  and  for 
weeks  the  ships  from  Hamburg  could  almost  have  carried  sugar  as  ballast  if  need  be, 
there  being  such  bi^  stocks  on  the  other  side  waiting  to  be  transshipped  to  England. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  rise,  however,  the  total  for  the  year  is,  up  to  December 
17,  as  previously  statea,  under  that  of  1900,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  100  tons,  and 
as  great  bulks  continue  to  be  poured  into  the  port,  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  will 
prooably  be  found  that  another  record  has  gone  by  the  board. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  duty  and  for  a  few  months  afterwards,  saccharine, 
on  which  the  duty  is  Is.  3d  (30  cents)  per  ounce,  was  largely  imported  into  Groole. 
The  portable  nature  of  saccharine,  however,  and  its  great  value  render  it  a  peculiarly 
valuable  article  to  smuggle,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  risk  of  smuggling,  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  restricted  the  ports  of  entry  of  this  article,  limiting  its  impor- 
tation to  a  certain  number  of  ports,  namely^  Southampton,  Folkestone,  Newhaven, 
Dover,  London,  and  Harwich,  and  prohibiting  its  importation  in  packages  of  less 
than  11  pounds.  On  representations  being  made,  however,  that  this  was  seriously 
curtailing  the  trade  of  some  of  the  ports,  the  commissioners  extended  the  ports  of 
entry  so  as  to  include  Hull  and  Leith.  Certain  inland  chambers  of  commerce,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  this  was  an  unfair  arrangement,  as  hitherto  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  saccharine  through  all  the  east  coast  ports,  and  an  order  was  issued  in 
October  extending  the  ports  to  include  Goole,  Grimsby,  West  Hartlepool,  and  Grange- 
mouth. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  believe  that  no  saccharine  has  been  im- 
ported into  Goole  since  the  issue  of  the  order  restricting  it  to  the  Channel  ports, 
London,  and  Harwich,  and  the  extension  of  October  last  nas  not  benefited  the  port 
of  Goole  at  all. 

Below  we  give  the  comparative  particulars  of  the  aggregate  entries  of  sugar  up  to 
December  17  last,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Williams,  sugar  broker 
and  agent,  of  Goole  and  Hull: 


Year. 

BagB. 

Cases. 

236,281 
276,106 
289,129 

Tyiaves. 

1899 

570,892 
676,344 
682,089 

98,600 
132,000 
137,700 

1900 

1901 

- 

This  gives  a  total  import  of  84,387  tons,  an  average  of  1,687  tons  per  week.  By  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  comes  from  Germany,  being  shipped  by  the  boats  of 
the  Goole  Steam  Shipping  Company  and  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  France 
comes  next,  the  Bennett  steamers  bringing  the  bulk  of  the  French  sugar  from  Bou- 
logne, while  the  proportion  which  comes  from  Holland  is  comparatively  small. 


EXPORTS. 


Coal. — Goole  enjoys  excellent  transportation  facilities  with  the  York- 
shire lines,  and  for  this  reason  the  exports  of  coal  from  the  port  are 
very  heavy.  They  will  average  something  over  100,000  tons  per  month, 
or  about  1,250,000  tons  per  year.  They  tkv  exceeded  this  in  1900,  when 
there  was  an  abnormal  demand  for  coal  from  the  Continent. 

Manufactures. — ^The  manufactured  products  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  through  the  excellent  connections  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  find  a  convenient  outlet  at  Goole  on  their  journey 
to  all  the  countHes  of  Europe.  Cotton  manufactures  figure  largely  on 
the  list  of  exports.  These  come  mainly  from  the  Lancashire  district, 
while  woolen  and  worsted  varus  (one  of  the  heaviest  items  on  the  list) 
are  brought  chiefly  from  the  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield  dis- 
tricts.    Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  are  also  traceable  to  these 
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districts.  Machinery  and  millwork  are  an  important  item  of  its  com- 
merce. Chemicals,  too,  are  largely  exported.  The  total  value  of  all 
the  exports  for  the  year  1901  was  about  $30,000,000,  including  a  very 
small  proportion  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise. 

GKNERAL  IMPORTB. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Goole  for  the  year  1901  was  $26,500,000. 
These  imports  are  nearly  all  from  the  Continent,  and  consist  of  butter, 
chemical  manufactures,  and  products  of  all  sorts,  clocks,  cocoa,  cord- 
age, wheat,  yam  and  manufactures  thereof,  dyestuffs,  dyewoods,  fari- 
naceous substances,  flax,  fruit,  glass,  hardware,  jute,  metals  and  ores, 
condensed  milk,  musical  instruments,  oil,  paper  and  paper-making  mate- 
rials, plants,  rosin,  silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  toys  and  games,  vegetables, 
wine,  wood,  wool,  woolens,  and  yeast.  The  heaviest  item  on  me  list  is 
sugar. 

THR  CANAL  SYSTEM   FROM  GOOLE  TO  THE  INTEBIOR. 

Goole  owes  its  prosperity  entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  port  for 
a  remarkable  system  of  canals,  affording  connection  with  the  populous 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding.  This  port,  which  in  1820 
was  a  mere  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  is  situated  27  miles  up 
the  Humber  Estuary  west  of  Hull  and  about  47  miles  from  the  sea. 
At  the  last  census  (l901),  it  had  a  population  of  16,500,  and  its  com- 
merce, although  necessarilv  limited  by  the  inability  of  large  vessels 
to  navigate  the  channels  or  the  Upper  Humber,  shows  every  symptom 
of  steady  growth.  Its  docks  have  a  water  area  of  23  acres,  which  is 
about  to  be  enlarged  in  order  to  acconmiodate  the  traffic,  and  are 
directly  connected  with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Eailway  Com- 
pany and  the  North  Eastern  Company,  placing  the  port  in  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England.  Enormous  ware- 
houses have  been  erected,  among  which,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  are  those 
of  the  Wholesale  Cooperative  Company,  an  organization  consisting  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  of  the  working  class,  whose  capi- 
tal, representing  millions  of  pounds,  has  been  provided  by  the  accu- 
mulated profits  of  the  thousands  of  retail  cooperative  establishments 
in  almost  everj  town  and  village  throughout  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  With  regard  to  the  wondernil  illustration  of  self-help  on 
the  part  of  the  thriftier  sections  of  the  artisans,  volumes  have  been 
written  since  the  early  davs  of  tKe  movement  under  the  leadership  of 
the  ''Rochdale  Pioneers;"  but  as  illustrating  its  scope  at  the  present 
day,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  Xieeds  cooperative  shops 
alone  have  an  annual  turn-over  of  over  $15,000,000.  Cooperative 
capital  is  now  embarked  in  almost  every  branch  of  productive  industry. 
At  Goole,  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  sold  in  the  shops  is  imported,  and  coop- 
erative ships  run  to  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports.  For  the  rest, 
regular  lines  of  steamers  owned  by  private  companies  trade  between 
Goole  and  London,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Rouen,  Boulogne,  Ostend, 
and  other  ports,  and  sailing  vessels  come  long  distances  to  the  port 
laden  with  grain,  Spanish  ore,  logwood  from  Jamaica  (used  extensively 
in  the  Braoford  dyeing  trade),  and  foreign  deals,  the  outward  cargo 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  fabrics  of  the  West  Riding  looms 
and  coal  from  the  pits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goole. 

Inasmuch  as  the  canals  which  radiate  from  Goole  inward  rank 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country. 
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a  condensea  description  will  be  of  value.  The  principal  line  extends 
from  Goole  to  Castleford,  for  a  distance  of  24i  miles,  at  which  point 
it  branches  into  two  arteries,  one  running  to  the  westward  toward 
Wakefield,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  the  other  running  northward 
toward  Leeds  for  11^  miles.  At  ICnottingly,  on  the  main  nne,  a  branch 
runs  toward  Selbv  and  the  river  Ouse,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  The 
Aire  and  Calder  Jfavigation  Commissioners,  who  are  the  proprietors 
of  this  highly  remunerative  waterway,  are  also  the  owners  of  a  canal 
from  Wakefield  to  Barnsley  Basin,  near  Doncaster,  15  miles  in  length, 
together  with  a  small  canal,  a  mile  long,  connecting  the  navigable  rivers 
Cwder  and  Hebble  with  the  busy  center  of  the  '"heavy  woolen  indus- 
try "  at  Dewsbury .  Jointly  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Com- 
pany, they  own  the  Bradford  Canal,  2i  miles  long,  and  enjojr  ceiiain 
rights  of  navigation  on  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder.  The  engineering 
works  which  converted  these  rivers  into  navigable  streams  are  his- 
torically of  importance,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  author- 
ized by  act  of  Parliament  in  1698,  and  preceded  by  more  than  half  a 
century  any  similar  works  in  the  country,  or  indeed  in  Europe;  and 
Priestly,  the  well-known  engineer,  was  able,  as  far  back  as  1831,  to 
comment  upon  the  gratifying  fact  that  a  shallow  stream  had  been  so 
completely  narnessed  to  the  wheels  of  commerce  (if  the  figure  of 
speech  be  permitted)  that  150,000  tons  of  coal  were  annually  carried 
over  it.  To-day,  the  tonnage  carried  runs  into  millions  yearly.  The 
canal  connecting  the  Aire  and  Calder  with  the  Ouse  at  Goole  was 
authorized  by  statute  in  1820,  carried  out  by  Rennie,  the  famous 
engineer,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1826.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  creation  of  the  town  of  Goole  as  the  port  of  debarkation  seaward 
for  the  merchandise  brought  from  the  interior  along  the  new  waterway. 
Various  supplementary  enactments  authorized  the  deepening  of  tne 
canal,  the  erection  of  docks,  jetties,  quays,  and  warehouses  for  the 
handling  of  the  constantly  expanding  volume  of  traffic.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that  the  Barnsley  Canal  was  constructed  with 
the  object  of  facilitating  the  dispatch  to  the  London  market  of  the 
famous  Silkstone  coal,  which  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  house- 
hold purposes.  And  while  the  exploitation  of  the  rich  mineral  deposit 
of  this  part  of  the  West  Riding  was  thus  stimulated,  the  owners  ox  the 
vast  areas  of  marsh  land  in  tne  district  found  their  property  enor- 
mously increased  in  value,  owing  to  the  drainage  works  effected  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal. 

The  financial  history  of  tne  canal  is  not  less  remarkable.  By  an  act 
of  George  III,  the  promoters  were  authorized  to  raise  by  loan  £43,200 
($210,232)  by  issuing  £100  ($486)  shares  at  £60  ($290)  each,  and  further 
to  borrow  £10,000  ($i8,660)  on  mortgage  if  the  original  capital  did  not 
suffice.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  original  stocknolders  were 
seized  with  panic,  and  many  sold  their  £100  shares  for  £5  ($24),  little 
foreseeing  that  in  thirty  years'  time,  the  same  shares  would  be  selling 
on  the  market  at  £325  ($1,680). 

With  respect  to  the  Bradford  Canal,  a  noteworthy  feature  is  that  it 
has  hj'draulic  pumps  at  each  lock,  and  when  one  lock  is  emptied  the 
water  is  pumped  into  another  lock  at  a  higher  level,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  loss  of  water  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  the  passage  of 
vessels.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  system  in  operation  upon  canals  where 
water  falls  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  is  here  completely  reversed. 
At  the  Bradford  terminus,  huge  warehouses  have  been  erected,  and 
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from  this  great  metropolis  of  the  fine- wool  industry,  a  constant  traffic 
is  maintained  over  the  canal  westward  to  Liverpool  and  eastward  to 
Hull. 

These  great  works  are  still  being  carried  out  in  a  spirited  and  enter- 
prising manner.  At  one  place,  the  river  Ouse  has  been  divei-ted  from 
its  natural  bed  into  a  new  channel  in  order  to  facilitate  navigation, 
and  at  the  present  time,  a  scheme  entailing  the  expenditure  of  ^250,000 
(f  1,216,600^  is  approaching  completion  with  the  same  object. 

One  of  tne  characteristic  features  of  traffic  on  the  Aire  and  Calder 
navigation  is  the  transport  of  coal  by  means  of  ^'compartment 
lighters"  constructed  of  steel,  16  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
deep,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  35  tons.  Each  is  provided  with 
buffers,  and  they  can  be  connected  with  each  other  like  railway  waffons. 
Ap  iron  cord  at  each  side  connects  them  with  the  towboat,  whicn  by 
this  means  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  employing  a  man  on  eacn 
lighter,  and  the  passage  is  made  with  ease  and  rapidity.  At  Goole  are 
two  hydraulic  elevators  or  hoists,  where,  after  tne  lig&ters  have  been 
detached,  they  are  hoisted  singly  in  a  cage  and  the  contents  poured 
into  the  seagoing  vessel  lying  in  the  dock  below.  The  lighters  can 
also  be  covered,  and  thus  employed  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise 
susceptible  to  damage.  Thev  are  towed  in  convoys  of  from  10  to  30, 
and  a  total  load  of  700  tons  is  regarded  as  a  convoy,  which  one  steam 
towboat  is  capable  of  hauling  witn  ease.  For  goods  requiring  prompt 
conveyance  to  the  port  of  loading,  the  company  maintains  from  the 
heart  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  a  service  of  rapid-transport  barges 
hauled  by  steam  towing  vessels,  which  are  themselves  cargo  laden. 

Altogether,  the  economic  importance  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
tion Company,  with  its  bearing  upon  the  various  industries  of  uiis 
part  of  tne  country,  can  not  well  be  exaggerated.  Its  success  pre- 
sents an  example  of  the  practical  utility  of  internal  water  connections 
which  is  certain  to  produce  imitators  in  the  future. 

RIVAL  INTERESTS  AT  HULL. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  situation  in  Hull  as  regards  the  relations 
between  the  North  Eastern  Railway  and  the  corporation  or  town  coun- 
cil, and  the  effect  of  these  relations  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
port,  can  be  obtained  from  a  retrospective  view  as  it  appears  to  the 
neutral  okserver. 

The  commercial  history  of  Hull  during  the  past  twenty -five  y^ears 
is  to  a  great  extent  bouna  up  with  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  monopoly  of  railway  facilities  possessed  until 
recently  by  the  Noi-th  Fkisteim  Railway  Company,  ana  the  endeavors 
of  the  trading  community  to  establish  a  rival  competing  service.  For 
the  greater  part  of  a  generation,  complaints  were  general  that  the  pol 
icy  of  the  company  unduly  favored  rival  ports,  such  as  Newcastle  and 
Hartlepool,  and  withheld  from  Hull  the  conditions  to  which  its  favor- 
able position  entitled  it.  To  representations  that  commerce  was  being 
diverted  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  which  ought  naturally  to  come  to 
the  Humber,  the  North  Eastern  Railway  directors  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
The  directors,  feeling  secure  of  their  position,  disregarded  all  appeals, 
and  the  breach  became  inevitable. 

The  movement  took  shape  in  efforts  to  induce  railway  systems  from 
the  Midlands  and  IjBincashire  to  extend  their  lines  to  Hull.    In  the  light 
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of  subsequent  history,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  success  of  these  attempts 
would  have  opened  up  a  better  prospect  of  emancipation  for  Hull  than 
the  actual  lines  upon  which  the  situation  developed.  All  the  roads  with 
which  the  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  were  powerful  combinations, 
and  their  advent  into  Hull  would  have  rendered  actual  competition  for 
traffic  much  more  keen  than  could  have  been  the  case  with  a  new  line. 
That  these  companies  failed  to  rise  to  the  opportunity  was  a  misfor- 
tune for  Hull,  and  perhaps  a  greater  one  for  themselves.  By  this  fail- 
ure, however,  the  Hull  traders  were  forced  to  face  the  problem  of 
building  an  independent  railway  and  dock  for  themselves.  The  leader 
in  the  movement  was  Col.  Gerard  Smith,  a  member  of  an  old  estab- 
lished banking  firm  of  that  name,  and  subsequently  governor  of  West- 
ern Australia.  The  prospectus  of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  and  West 
Riding  Junction  Railway  and  Dock  Company  saw  the  light  in  1879, 
and  such  was  the  response  of  the  public  to  the  invitation  to  subscribe 
the  capital  that  it  was  largely  oversubscribed,  the  temporary  offices 
being  inundated  with  applications  for  shares.  In  the  winter  of  1880, 
the  first  sod  was  turned,  the  occasion  being  celebrated  by  a  gigantic 
demonstration.  Very  soon,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the  cost 
had  been  greatly  un(ferestimated.  Owing  to  the  rigorous  demands  of 
the  board  of  trade,  the  cutting  of  the  line  and  the  laying  of  the  perma- 
nent way  proved  the  most  costly  piece  of  railway  construction  ever 
recorded  in  this  country.  Additional  capital  had  to  be  raised  b}'  deben- 
tures. Parliament  consenting  to  depart  so  far  from  precedent  as  to 
allow  dividends  to  be  paid  out  of  capital  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
work.  Finally,  in  oraer  to  save  the  whole  project  from  collapse,  the 
Hull  corporation  obtained  Parliamentary  powers  to  invest  £600,000 
($2,500,000)  of  the  ratepayers'  money,  or  i-ather  upon  the  security  of 
the  local  rates,  receiving  in  return  direct  representation  upon  the 
board  of  directors.  In  later  years,  the  Manchester  corporation  fol- 
lowed this  example,  when  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  had  reached  the 
of  its  end  financial  resources  during  the  stage  of  construction. 

When  the  undertaking  was  opened  in  1886,  public  enthusiasm  had 
been  naturally  dampened  by  the  checkered  history  of  the  concern,  but 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  large  traders  to  support  it  had  in 
no  way  abated.  Regarded  merely  as  an  engineering  feat,  it  is  true  it 
has  few  points  of  special  interest  to  offer.     From  the  commercial  stand- 

Soint,  however,  it  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  Hull  into 
irect  contact  with  the  vast  undeveloped  coal  field  of  the  West  Riding, 
and  through  the  Midland  Railway,  with  which  it  effects  a  junction  at 
Cudworth  near  Barnsley,  with  the  great  industrial  centers  of  Sheffield 
and  Leeds.  Touching,  however,  no  large  town  upon  its  system  of  only 
66  miles,  the  passenger  traffic  was  from  the  first  exceedingly  small. 
Its  prospect  of  success  depended  entirely  upon  its  ability  to  carry  enor- 
mous quantities  of  coal  for  shipment  abroad.  The  Alexandra  Dock, 
which  constitutes  the  most  important  feature  of  the  undertaking,  is  the 
finest  deep-water  dock  on  the  east  coast,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  admit  large  vessels  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  an  advantage  hitherto 
unknown  At  Hull  or  any  Humber  port.  It  is  furnished  with  the  most 
improved  hydraulic  appliances  for  dealing  with  cargoes  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  steam  cranes  lifting  26, 60,  and  100  tons  weight.  In  addition 
to  those  completed  at  the  time  the  dock  was  opened,  several  new  ware- 
houses have  been  erected,  so  that  no  facility  or  accommodation  is  lack- 
ing for  the  dispatch  of  ships,  or  the  working  and  storage  of  cargoes. 
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At  the  coal  lifts  provided  at  this  dock,  coal  can  be  shipped  with  much 
more  ease  and  rapidity  than  had  hitherto  been  possible.  Indeed,  the 
success  with  whicn  huge  quantities  of  coal  can  be  handled  at  Hull  has 
often  been  cited  as  a  model  and  example  at  other  ports. 

The  progress  of  the  line  and  docks  was  at  first  disappointing.  In 
1891,  the  hopes  of  shareholders  were  raised  by  the  distribution  of  a  1 
per  cent  dividend,  soon,  however,  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by  a 
steady  decline  in  receipts,  consequent  upon  the  general  depression  in 
the  trade  of  the  country  which  then  began  to  set  m.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  year  1893  brought  a  train  of  crushing  disasters.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  year,  a  strike  broke  out  among  the  dock  laborers, 
which  lasted  seven  weeks  and  paralyzed  the  trade  of  the  port,  while 
in  the  second  half,  the  port  suffered  another  blow  from  the  colossal 
strike  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  country.  Since  1895,  progress  has  been 
marked.  The  dock  has  been  enlarged  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  for  accommodation,  new  machinerv  has  been  provided,  and 
the  annual  receipts  have  grown  to  nearly  $2,250,000,  a  figure  which 
permits  of  the  payment  of  the  fixed  dividend  to  preference  and  deben- 
ture shareholders,  and  in  addition  the  distribution  of  a  2  per  cent 
dividend  upon  the  ordinarv  stock. 

So  far,  m  fact,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  nad  resulted  in  establishing  the  permanent  independence  of 
the  railway  and  dock.     Still,  there  are  dangers  ahead,  which  are  at 

E resent  a  source  of  keen  discussion  among  the  commercial  community, 
^wing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  excellent  facilities  offered  at  the  Alex- 
andrn  Dock,  trafiic  was  diverted  from  the  older  docks,  with  the  result 
that  in  1893,  they  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Northeastern  Kailway 
Company.  These  older  docks,  constructed  at  a  period  when  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  the  enormous  changes  in  shipbuilding  which  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed,  can  not  by  any  tinker- 
ing be  made  capable  of  dealing  with  the  huge  modern  steam  vessels. 
Consequently,  the  inevitable  fact  faced  the  proprietors  both  of  the  Alex- 
andra and  the  older  docks  that  entirely  new  docks  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed, if  the  trade  of  Hull  were  not  to  be  diverted  to  other  ports  where 
larger  and  deeper  docks  have  been  provided.  In  1897,  the  North  E^ast- 
ern  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  seeking  Parliamentary  powers 
to  expend  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500)  upon  deepening  the  water  in  their 
existing  docks,  by  builaing  a  wall  along  the  whole  of  the  river  front, 
over  two  miles  in  length.  This  bold  scheme  was  frustrated,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  owners  of  small  river  craft,  and  an  amended 
scheme  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  following  year  was  withdrawn 
because  the  companies  refused  to  accept  certain  liabilities.  In  the 
examination  of  the  measures,  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Company  appeared 
as  keen  opponents  upon  various  grounds,  the  real  reason  no  doubt 
being  that  tney  were  thereby  shut  out  from  sharing  the  benefit  of  the 
development  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  port.  A  new  phase  was 
given  to  the  movement  when,  in  1899,  the  two  companies  appeared 
before  Parliament  as  joint  promoters  of  a  deep-water  dock,  not  far 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city.  Inasnmch  as  the  financial 
position  of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  was  not  suflSciently  secured  to  enable 
it  to  raise  capital  upon  the  most  favorable  terms,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  capital  should  be  raised  by  the  North  Eastern,  and  that  as  securitjr 
for  the  regular  payment  of  interest  upon  the  Hull  and  Barnsley's 
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share,  the  former  should  have  the  right  to  satisfy  themselves,  not 
merely  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  dock,  but  out  of  the  traffic  receipts 
of  the  railwa3\  This  may  result  in  the  Hull  and  Barnsle}'^  Company 
bein^  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  powerful  rival.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  face  of  the  previously  unconcealed  anxiety  of  the  North  Eastern 
to  acquire  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  bv  some  means  or  other,  the  position 
justified  the  suspicion  with  whicn  the  commercial  community  regarded 
the  outlook.  It  is  true  that  effective  competition  had  long  ceased  to 
exist,  if  indeed  it  could  ever  be  said  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  the  railway  and 
dock  rates  were  identical  upon  both  systems.  None  the  less,  substan- 
tial advantages  are  derived  from  the  existence  of  an  independent  mil- 
way,  and  both  the  traders  and  the  citizens  as  a  whole  are  prepared  to 
make  further  heavy  sacrifices,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Hull  and  Barns- 
ley  from  falling  into  the  power  of  the  North  Eastern 'Railway  Com- 
pany. 

So  far,  the  proposed  joint  dock  remains  ''in  the  air."  I  was  led  to 
believe  when  writing  m^  report  for  1900  that  it  was  an  assured  fact. 
Since  Parliament  sanctioned  the  project,  the  whole  of  the  time  has 
been  wasted  in  discussions  between  the  parties  concerned,  the  two 
companies  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  scheme  to  smaller  proportions, 
while  the  mercantile  community,  for  the  most  pait,  stands  out  for  the 
dock  upon  the  original  lines.  That  the  new  dock  will  be  built  during 
the  next  ten  years  is  possible,  but  in  the  meantime  valuable  time  is 
being  lost,  and  trade  may  easily  be  diverted  to  the  Continent.  This  is 
the  real  source  of  danger  to  Hull.  That  the  port  is  now  face  to  face 
with  the  most  serious  problem  in  its  history  is  undeniable,  and  the 
future  alone  can  tell  whether  those  who  are  charged  with  its  solution 
can  work  it  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  mercantile  communit}^  who  have 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  issue. 

Wm.  p.  Smyth,  Consul. 

Hull,  Noven\bei'^  1902. 


JERSEY. 

Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  local  tonnage  act,  I  am  able  for  the 
first  time  to  give  official  statistics  with  regard  to  exports  from  the 
island,  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  period  between 
the  1st  of  April  and  22d  of  November,  1902: 


Articlen. 


Earl  7  potatoes toiM 

Other  vegetables do. . 

Tomatoes do . . 

Other  fruits do. . 

Flowers do. . 

Cattle: 

Bulls  and  cows head 

Heifers do. . 

Calves do. . 

Total 


Quantity. 


64,473 
199 

607^ 
33S|g 


633 
245 

120 


998 


Value. 


U.  S.  currency. 


$1,581,276.71 
24,891.17 
86,fi61.41 
31,433.33 
16,933.23 


67,881.59 


1,809,077.44 


Britl.sh  equiva- 
lent. 


£.  8. 
324,981  0 
5,114  16 
17,807  15 
6,459  2 
3,479  11 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


13,948  15    0 


371, 740  19    6 
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In  view  of  the  time  of  year  at  which  these  exports  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  took  place,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  figures 
given  show  the  bulk  of  exports  under  these  heads,  although  there  is  a 
considerable  winter  trade  in  fruits  and  flowers.  Next  year,  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  complete  and  probably  more  detailed  statistics  &s 
regards  not  only  exports,  but  imports.  The  latter  are  not  available, 
except  for  coal,  wnich  is  put  aown  at  60,000  tons,  of  the  value  of 
1364,987.60  (£76,000). 

The  returns  of  the  cattle  exported  are  incomplete.  The  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  show  that  during 
1902, 1,160  head  of  cattle,  of  the  approximate  total  value  of  $72,997.60, 
(£16,000)  were  exported.  Of  these  cattle,  Denmark  took  272,  the 
United  States  jof  America  181,  of  the  approximate  value  of  $19,466 
(£4,000),  France  60,  and  the  United  Kingaom  the  balance. 

The  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  has  been  found  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

1  have  every  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  direct  communication  l>etween  this  island  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  American  goods,  in  increasing  quantities,  reach  the 
Jersey  market  through  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom;  out  a  great 
impetus  could  be  given  to  the  sale  of  these  goods  by  an  enterprising 
local  agency. 

E.  B.  Renouf,  Consulcur  Agent. 

Jersey,  December  31^  1902. 


lilVBRPOOIi. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  ANGLO-AMERIGAN  TRADE. 

British  foreign  and  colonial  trade  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 1902,  shows  an  improvement  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1901,  and  the  improvement  in  September  was  particularly  marked. 
^  This  is  true  both  of  imports  and  exports;  and  ^^et,  ]udging  by  the  labor 
'  returns,  the  general  trade  of  the  country  has  not  been  quite  as  good 
this  year  as  last — that  is,  the  home  trade  has  somewhat  fallen  off. 
The  labor  returns  show  a  tendency  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  and  also  in  wages.    Tne  probable  explanation  is  that  the 

Sroductive  capacity  of  the  country  has  about  caught  up  with  the  extra 
emand  created  by  the  boom  which  started  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
municipal  enterprises,  by  the  increase  of  shipbuilding,  etc.  It  is 
woilby  of  note  that  within  the  last  year,  there  has  developed  a  distinct 
change  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  forei^  competition,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  American  competition.  During  the  past  two 
years,  there  has  been  a  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  publicists  and 
the  newspapers  to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  methods  of  business  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  relations  of 
worsingmen  thereto,  with  a  view  to  more  successfull}'  meeting  foreign 
competition — and  foreign  competition  over  here  means,  in  most  cases, 
American  competition.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  warning^  that  have  been 
sounded  and  the  educational  process  that  has  been  going  on  have  had 
their  effect  to  some  extent,  and  American  manufacturers  must  make 
up  their  minds  that  this  market  will  be  more  difScult  to  exploit  than 
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it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  they  should  also  realize  that  England  is 
more  able  now  to  meet  competition  in  neutral  markets  than  she  has 
been  in  recent  years. 

TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRTTAIN  AND  SHARE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1901  are  very  satisfactory  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint.  Probably,  few  people  realize  the  vastness  of  the 
foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — the  largest  by  far 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  total  for  1901,  both  in  imports  and 
exports,  was  $4,349,272,330,  the  imports  being  $2,609,950,990  and  the 
exports  $1,739,321,340.  Of  this  trade,  over  one-fourth  passed  through 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  going  and  coming.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  British  foreign  tx'ade  is  the  large  proportion  of  it  which  is  done 
with  the  United  States,  this  Anglo-American  trade  bein^  larger  than 
that  between  any  other  two  countries  in  the  world.  During  1901,  the 
value  of  the  impoi-ts  from  the  Cnited  States  was  $705,077,326,  being 
an  increase  of  $11,131,020  over  1900.  The  value  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  was  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  next  largest 
seller — which  is  France;  and  the  United  States  sent  goods  here  to  the 
value  of  $177,208,795  in  excess  of  the  total  value  of  those  sent  bj'-  all 
of  Great  Britain's  vast  system  of  colonies,  possessions,  and  protector- 
ates. In  view  of  the  popular  outcry  in  this  country  against  goods 
*'made  in  Germany,"  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  Germany  is  the 
only  important  country  (commercially  speaking)  which  receives  more 
goods  from  Great  Britain  than  Great  Britain  receives  from  her.  Even 
little  Holland  exports  more  goods  to  the  British  Isles  than  Germany 
does.  The  British  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1901  footed  up 
$188,255,750,  an  increase  over  1900  of  $1,535,975.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  this  year  will  be  larger  than  those 
of  last  year.  Of  this  great  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Isles,  Liverpool  receives  more  goods  than  any  other  port,  not 
excepting  London,  it  being  the  leadmg  entrepdt  of  the  imported 
products  of  the  American  plantation,  farm,  ranch,  and  dairy.  It  is 
estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  breadstuffs  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
come  from  abroaa,  and  the  United  States  has  the  premier  place  in  fur- 
nishing these  supplies.  On  account  of  Liverpool's  preeminence  as  a 
port,  it  has  become  the  largest  market  for  grain  in  the  British  Empire, 
end  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  now  the  second  largest  milling  center  in  the 
world. 

CANADIAN   COMPETITION. 

In  connection  with  the  importation  of  farm  and  dairy  products,  the 
British  Blue  Book  for  1901  demonstrates  that  the  United  States  has  more 
than  held  its  own  against  the  much-talked-of  Canadian  competition.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Canada  is  the  greatest  competitor  the  United 
States  has  in  supplying  the  British  market  with  the  products  of  the 
forest  and  farm.  The  reports  from  this  consulate  have  several  times 
drawn  attention  to  the  extraordinary  enterprise  and  energy  of  the 
Canadian  government  with  the  view  of  capturing  the  British  market, 
or  at  least  ffor  the  prCvsent)  capturing  a  much  bigger  slice  of  it  than 
Canada  has  nad,  with  possibilities  for  the  future  that  have  no  limit  in 
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Canadian  ambition.  In  view  of  the  efforts  put  fortk,  it  i^  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  imports  of  Canadian  products  actually  fell  off  last  year. 
In  1901,  their  value  was  the  smallest  in  four  years.  The  total  was 
$99,272,926,  a  decrease  of  $9,947,180,  as  compared  with  1900.  The 
value  of  the  British  exports  to  Canada  in  1901  was  $46,252,630,  being 
an  increase  of  $958,686  over  1900.  This  was  probably  the  greatest 
value  of  exports  to  Canada  the  United  Kingdom  has  ever  reached,  and 
yet  the  gain  does  not  seem  very  substantial,  considering  the  preferential 
tariff  this  country  enjoys  in  Canada.  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Can- 
ada is  very  much  in  earnest  in  the  competitive  struggle  now  going  on, 
and  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  dismiss  the  matter  of  Canadian  compe- 
tition as  a  bugaboo.  During  the  past  year,  greater  efforts  than  ever, 
both  in  Canaoa  and  in  Great  Britain,  have  been  made  to  make  this  com- 

g)tition  stronger.  The  latest  scheme  is  to  sell  Canadian  products  to  the 
ritish  consumer  without  the  intervention  of  ''  middlemen.''  Leaving 
governmental  and  political  considerations  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
and  looking  exclusively  at  the  comuTercial  phase  of  the  recent  mani- 
festations of  '*  imperialism,"  Canada  has  never  been  so  much  in  evidence 
in  this  country  as  during  the  current  vear.  The  participation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  South  African  war  and  the  demonstrations  in  connection 
with  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  developed  a  wave  of  what  has 
become  known  as  "imperial  sentiment."  Wnile  it  is  likely  that  the 
lapse  of  time  may  chill  this  popular  enthusiasm,  yet  there  undoubtedly 
has  been  left  a  residuum  which  is  being  earnestly  worked  upon  by 
those  who  belong  to  the  pan- Britannic  school.  The  presence  of  the 
colonial  premiers  has  given  an  impetus  to  this  sentiment,  and  Qinada 
more  than  any  other  colony  has  been  to  the  front  in  the  *'boom,"  in 
which  all  the  colonies  have  more  or  less  participated.  For  months,  the 
Canadian  arch  in  London  proclaimed  that  Canada  was  the  "  granary  of 
the  Empire,"  and  leading  men  of  Canada  have  traveled  all  over  the 
British  Islands  prophesying  that  in  course  of  time.  Great  Britain  would 
get  its  food  products  principally  from  Canada  and  the  other  colonies, 
instead  of  from  the  United  States. 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

The  programme  of  some  of  the  more  pronounced  imperialists  may 
be  extravagant — this  programme  being  the  production  within  the 
Empire  of  nearly  everything  that  the  Empire  consumes.  "  This  even 
inchides  cotton.  Reference  nas  already  been  made  in  this  series  of 
reports  to  an  attempt  to  grow  cotton  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  an  association  of  responsible  business  men, 
largely  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  has  been  formed  with  the 
avowed  object  oi  producing  enough  cotton  in  India,  British  West 
Africa,  and  Egypt  (which  in  this  connection  is  considered  British)  to 
supply  the  whole  wants  of  the  Empire.  The  Federation  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners'  Associations  has  approved  the  scheme,  and  the 
British  Colonial  OflSce  and  the  various  colonial  governors  have  under- 
taken to  assist.  It  is  expected  that  next  year,  1,000  bales  of  West 
African  cotton  will  be  placed  on  this  market,  simply  to  show  what  can 
be  done.  It  is  significant  that  during  the  last  five  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  British  exports  to  the  colonies,  rising  from 
1^3:^,821,845  in  1897  to  $565,591,820  in  1901,  a  gain  of  $180,769,975. 
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While  British  exports  to  foreign  countries  were  $88,018,980  less  in 
1901  than  in  190O,  the  exports  to  the  colonies  show  an  increase  of 
$56,471,650.  There  is  everj  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  current 
year,  this  growth  of  colonial  trade  has  extended.  Beyond  a  doubt, 
there  has  been  a  development  of  sentiment  both  in  the  colonies  and  in 
the  mother  country  in  favor  of  closer  conmiercial  relations.  An 
evidence  of  this  was  given  only  a  few  days  ago  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  issuing  an  oraer  that  all  preserved  mutton  for  the  use  of  the 
army  should  be  the  product  of  British  colonies.  This  is  a  verv  serious 
matter  for  Argentina,  and  is  in  the  direct  favor  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  Canada  is  certainly  not  discouraged  by  her  failure  so  far 
to  get  an  extra  big  slice  of  the  British  trade,  and  there  are  many 
enterprises  under  way  which  will  undoubtedly  make  Canadian  com- 
petition keener  in  the  future.  It  is  claimed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Canadian  shipments  to  Great  Britain  are  much  larger  than  the  figures 
show,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion  comes  by  way  of  the 
United  States  in  the  winter  season;  ana  the  British  Blue  Book  draws 
attention  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
shipments  from  the  United  States  are  sent  through  by  way  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  in  the  summer  season.  Although  there  arc  many  mis- 
givings among  Liverpool  shipping  people  as  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  it  is  now  accepted  that  m  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  fast 
line  of  steamships  between  this  port  and  Canada,  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  Owners  of  ships  sailing  to  Canada  complain  very  much  of 
the  heavy  insurance  they  have  to  meet,  but  the  underwriters  plead  in 
extenuation  the  extra  danger  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  It  is  said 
that  vast  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  by  the  Canadian  Government 
to  render  this  route  less  dangerous.  But  so  far,  the  United  States 
more  than  maintains  its  position  as  the  great  provider  of  food  products 
for  the  British  people. 

BRITISH  WHEAT  IMPORTS. 

The  ever-increasing  value  of  the  food  supplies  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  really  startling,  and  is  a  certain  indication  of  the 
continually  growing  abandonment  of  the  laiid  of  this  country  for  food 
production.  There  has  been  an  almost  continuous  shrinkage  in  the 
area  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  grain  cultivation.  In  1900, 
the  acreage  was  8,707,602;  in  1901  it  was  8,476,876— a  decrease  of 
230,726  acres.  Permanent  pasture  land  increased  by  over  1,000,000 
acres.  Hav  is  the  most  profitable  crop  in  England.  Within  the  last 
few  days,  tne  British  Government  has  agreed  to  render  financial  assist- 
ance to  experiments  that  are  being  made  with  a  view  of  ^'strength- 
ening" British  wheat.  It  is  said  that  in  recent  years,  the  wheat  grown 
in  this  country  is  not  nearly  so  "strong"  or  nutritious  as  that  grown 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  some  continental  countries.  This 
country  is  yearly  getting  more  and  more  dependent  upon  America  for 
its  food  supplies.  In  1901,  the  total  value  of  the  wheat  imported  into 
the  British  isles  was  $115,406,860.  Of  this  the  United  States  supplied 
wheat  to  the  value  of  $67,377,656 — an  increase  of  $11,211,315  over 
1900.  Argentina  comes  next,  with  $13,351,775— a  tremendous  drop 
from  1900,  when  it  was  $30,440,615.  In  spite  of  all  her  advertising, 
Canada  sent  in  1901  wheat  to  tne  value  of  only  $11,080,245,  being  an 
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increase  of  but  $45,855  over  1900.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
coming  to  the  fore,  but  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  ^  great 
drop  in  the  Russian  supply.  The  total  value  of  imported  wheat  meal 
and  flour  in  1901  was  ^1,707,595,  of  which  the  United  States  sent 
$43,491,245— an  increase  of  $1,659,965  oyer  1900  and  of  $8,045,755 
over  1897.  Canada  comes  next  to  the  United  States,  her  contribution 
in  1901  being  $3,143,055,  an  increase  of  $289,655  over  1900,  but  a 
deci-ease  of  $2,628,175  as  compared  with  1899  and  of  $873,890  as  com- 
pared with  1897. 

BRITISH  MEAT  IMPORTS. 

The  English  people  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  bacon  in  the  world. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  eat  bacon  for  breakf&st  at  least  six 
mornings  out  of  every  seven  throughout  the  year,  so  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  the  total  consumption  is  enormous.  As  the  British 
people  are  ceasing  to  grow  wheat,  so  they  are  stopping  raising  hogs 
and  cattle,  and  have  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  outside  sources 
for  supplies.  In  1901,  the  value  of  the  bacon  imported  was  $67,950,880, 
an  increase  of  $23,611,650  in  five  years.  The  United  States  share  was 
$46,279,255,  an  increase  of  $8,819,540  in  a  year,  and  of  $28,316,080  as 
compared  with  1897.  Canada  has  been  making  a  big  bid  for  this  trade. 
In  1901,  she  sent  over  bacon  to  the  value  of  $4,607,545.  Now,  while 
this  is  a  gain  of  $3,156,130  as  compared  with  1897,  it  is  an  actual 
decrease,  amounting  to  $769,680,  as  compared  with  1900.  The  excel- 
lence of  Canadian  bacon  can  not  be  disputed.  The  hogs  are  fed  on 
pease  mostly,  and  the  bacon  is  well  cured,  but  it  is  dearer  than  bacon 
irom  the  United  States,  and  the  American  product  has  within  recent 
years  greatl  v  improved  in  curing  and  appearance.  The  English  peo- 
ple like  mild-cured  bacon,  and  it  must  be  cut  in  a  certain  way,  and 
American  packers  have  now  become  masters  in  the  art  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  tneir  customers  over  here. 

The  figures  $43,634,195  represent  the  value  of  the  total  importations 
of  fresh  beef  last  year.  The  value  of  the  contribution  of  tne  United 
States  was  $33,807,935.  Although  Argentina  can  not  send  live  cattle 
to  this  country,  by  reason  of  the  prohibition  on  account  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  yet  she  is  steadily  climbing  up  in  supplying  chilled 
beef  to  this  market.  In  1897,  the  value  of  the  importation  from  Argen- 
tina was  only  $640,890,  while  in  1901  the  value  was$6,091,280.  Canada's 
proportion,  was  insignificant. 

Tne  total  value  of  the  importation  of  hams  in  1901  was  $22,641,940. 
Of  this,  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  $21,049,080,  being  an 
increase  of  $2,235,510  over  1900.  Canada's  shipments  showed  an  actual 
decrease  compared  with  1900,  amounting  to  $713,795.  Curiously, 
Holland  supplies  more  fresh  pork  than  does  any  other  country,  the 
United  States  being  a  good  second. 

OTHER  IMPORTS. 

^ar^. —Russia  supplied  one-third  of  the  barley  imported;  next 
came  Asiatic  Turkey;  Koumania  was  third,  the  United  States  fourth, 
and  Canada  was  seventh. 

Oats. — Russia  sent  more  than  one-half  of  the  oats  imported,  and  is 
steadily  gaining.  B^th  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  falling 
behind. 
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Eggs. — In  eggs,  neither  the  United  States  nor  Canada  kept  up  with 
the  records  of  1900.  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France 
are  the  principal  exporters  to  this  country,  in  the  order  named.  The 
nuniber  of  eggs  imported  in  1901  was  2,048,612,040,  valued  at 
$26,700,427. 

Butter. — In  1901,  butter  to  the  value  of  $96,486,980  was  imported. 
Denmark  supplied  almost  half.  Next  in  order  came  France,  Russia, 
and  Holland.  Russia's  trade  has  grown  enormously  in  the  past  year. 
The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  $3,445,826,  and 
from  Canada  $5,040,010,  both  being  substantial  increases  over  1900, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  Canada,  but  the  trade  fluctuates  very  much. 

Zarrf.— The  United  States  sent  lard  to  the  value  of  $18,878,190, 
being  nine-tenths  of  the  total  value  imported,  and  a  gain  of  $3,708,000 
over  1900  and  about  double  that  of  1897. 

Cheese. — Canada  is  excusably  exultant  in  regard  to  her  importations 
of  cheese  to  this  market,  and  yet  there  was  a  tailing  ojff  of  $507,815  in 
1901,  as  compared  witn  1900.  In  1901,  the  total  value  of  cheese 
imported  was  $31,135,675.  The  value  of  the  Canadian  supply  was 
$18,488,300.  The  value  of  the  cheese  imported  from  the  United  States 
was  $6,370,305,  a  decrease  of  $2,333,440. 

Apples. — A  few  years  ago  it  looked  as  if  Canada  would  lead  the 
United  States  in  supplying  apples,  but  she  is  now  a^in  second.  There 
were  decreased  importations  irom-  both  countries  m  1901,  the  United 
States,  however,  leading  in  the  supply.  The  great  feature  of  the 
fruit  trade  in  England  just  now  is  the  growth  of  the  consumption  of 
bananas.     It  has  almost  doubled  in  a  year. 

Tobacco. — ^The  total  value  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  was 
$13,314,840.     Of  this,  the  United  States  sent  $11,263,140. 

Oatmeal. — ^The  United  States  furnishes  most  of  the  oatmeal  imported, 
the  total  value  in  1901  being  $2,730,660;  the  importations  from  America 
being  $2,486,675,  a  gain  of  $169,630  over  1900.  The  importations 
from  Canada  were  $226,025.  a  loss  of  $51,795  as  compared  with  1900. 

Cattle. — In  the  absence  of  competition  from  Argentina,  the  United 
States  just  now  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  in  furnisning  live  cattle  for 
slaughter  in  this  market.  In  1901,  the  total  number  or  oxen  and  bulls 
imported  was  490,939,  valued  at  $43,801,860.  Of  this  number,  the 
United  States  sent  405,288,  the  value  being  $36,586,105.  It  had  been 
the  anticipation  that  with  the  development  of  the  chilled-beef  trade, 
the  importations  of  live  cattle  would  show  a  falling  off,  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  expect  that  when  the  embargo  against  cattle  from  Argen- 
tina is  removed,  the  importations  from  tie  United  States  will  receive 
a  check.  Canada  has  not  shared  with  the  United  States  the  growth 
in  this  trade.  In  1901,  she  sent  85,511  head,  a  decrease  of  16,157  as 
compared  with  1900,  and  a  decrease  of  38,257  head  as  compared  with 
1897.  The  value  of  the  Canadian  cattle  sent  over  here  in  1901  was 
$7,197,730,  a  decrease  of  $1,560,355  as  compared  with  1900,  and  a 
decrease  of  $7,817,100  as  compared  with  1897;  that  is,  the  decrease  in 
value  of  the  Qinadian  cattle  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year,  as  compared  with  five  years  ago,  is  greater  than  the  value  of  all 
the  Canadian  cattle  imported  in  1901. 

Cotton. — ^The  total  importations  of  cotton  in  1901  amounted  to 
$209,852,695,  being  the  largest  both  in  value  and  weight  for  the  last 
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five  years.  The  value  of  the  American  cotton  imported  was  $161,778,- 
560— nearly  four  times  the  value  of  the  cotton  brought  from  Egypt. 

Poultry. — It  was  the  confident  expectation  that  Canada  would  make 
great  gains  in  the  trade  in  poultry  and  game  exported  to  this  country, 
a  number  of  ships  being  specially  provided  with  refrigerating  chambers 
for  the  purpose.  The  United  States  trade  only  reached  flj029,390. 
although  with  adequate  enterprise  and  proper  management,  it  should 
be  quadrupled;  nevertheless,  the  United  States  made  a  gain  of  $251,890 
over  1900.  Canada  sent  over  poultry  and  game  to  the  value  of  only 
$52,965-^and  here  again  there  was  a  loss  (i^,000)  as  compared  with 
1900. 

Lumber. — ^There  was  a  great  falling  ofl'  in  the  total  importations  of 
lumber  of  all  kinds,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  shared  in  the 
shrinkage.  Canada  continues  to  lead  the  United  States  in  supplying 
this  market  (owing  to  its  predominance  in  fir  and  spruce).  In  1901, 
the  importations  from  Canada  were  over  $20,000,000,  a  falling  off, 
however,  of  about  $3,450,000  as  compared  with  1900.  The  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  were  some  $18,315,000  in  1901,  a  decrease 
of  about  $16,640,000  from  1900.  There  was  also  a  noticeable  falling 
off  in  the  importations  of  manufactured  wood  (fittings,  frames,  joinery, 
furniture,  etc.)  from  all  the  countries  of  supply. 

IMFOBTS  OF  SHOES. 

During  the  past  year,  one  of  the  most  manifest  phases  of  the 
^ ^American  invasion"  has  been  the  increasing  trade  in  boots  and  shoes 
made  in  the  United  States.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  sale  of  continental  foot  wear,  as  well  as  of  American,  during 
the  past  five  years.  In  1901,  the  total  importations  were  $4,694,545, 
an  increase  of  $1,221,055  in  a  year  and  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  five 
years.  The  following  figures  show  how  the  trade  in  American  boots 
and  shoes  has  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom:  In  1897,  the  value  of 
importations  was  $405,675;  in  1898,  $369,450;  in  1899,  $782,330;  in 
1900,  $1,006,325;  and  in  1901,  $2,028,715.  In  Liverpool  alone,  there 
are  four  shops  that  sell  American  boots  and  shoes  exclusively,  and  half 
a  dozen  others  that  make  a  specialty  of  them.  The  importations  for 
1902  will  probably  show  an  mcrease  over  1901,  but  at  a  meeting  of 
English  manufacturers  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  announced  that  within  a 
recent  period  the  importations  had  fallen  off. 

IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  value  of  the  total  importations  of  machinery  and  millwork  and 
parts  thereof  was  $19,815,145,  of  which  the  importations  from  the 
United  States  footed  up  $12,456,560— a  substantial  increase  over  1900. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  trade  is  owing  to  the 
movement  for  the  "Americanization  "  of  English  factories,  with  the 
specific  object  of  meeting  American  competition  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Tlie  total  importations  of  copper  in  bars,  blck^ks,  and  ingots 
were  $23,652,900.  Irom  the  United  States  the  importations  were 
$6,802,970.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  shipments  from  the  United 
States  of  pig  Iron,  iron  bars,  angles,  and  rods.  The  importations 
from  Belgium  in  these  lines  have  greatly  increased.  There  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  importations  from  the  United  States  of  unmanu- 
factured iron  and  steel.     Rather  curiously,  Holland  has  forged  to  the 
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front  in  these  lines,  increasing  her  exportations  to  Great  Britain  ten- 
fold in  a  year.  Belgium  made  a  gain  in  iron  and  steel  girders,  joists, 
etc.  The  United  S^tes  led  in  supplying  steel  rails,  sending  $938,700 
worth  in  a  total  of  $2,064,145. 

The  following  notes  are  more  particularly  from  a  local  standpoint, 
as  regards  trade  with  the  United  States: 

SHIPPING   AND   DOCKS. 

Of  coui'se,  the  most  engrossing  subject  of  local  discussion  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  inclusion  of  several  Liverpool  liners  in  the 
''shipping  combine."  In  addition  to  the  adverse  feeling  from  a  senti- 
mental standpoint,  there  was  at  first  great  alarm  over  the  anticipated 
injury  to  the  port.  Probably  the  sentimental  objection  has  become 
modified,  but  certain  it  is  that  Liverpool  now  feels  confident  that,  no 
matter  who  may  own  or  manage  the  ships — nor,  indeed,  what  flag 
they  may  fly — the  secured  status  of  this  port  can  be  counted  upon. 
The  (]^uestion  of  the  contingent  future  of  Liverpool  has  been  thrashed 
out  time  and  again.  All  sorts  of  schemes  are  broached;  rival  ports 
plan  and  even  carry  out  enterprises  avowedly  designed  to  take  trade 
away  from  this  port.  Yet  Liverpool  keeps  on  increasing  its  tonnage 
and  its  outward  and  inward  commerce,  and  its  docks  still  maintain  their 
preeminence.  Liverpool  is  still  the  home  port  of  the  largest  ship  in 
the  world,  and  will  have  the  honor  of  winning  back  for  the  British 
flag  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  for  speed.  New  ships  are  ever  being 
added,  not  only  to  the  fleets  running  to  America,  but  to  those  going  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  approximate  total  tonnage  inward  and 
outward  was  26,616,610  tons  for  the  year  ended  July  1,  1902,  an 
increase  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  1,319,532  tons.  Of  steam 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  traae  paying  dock  rates,  there  were 
3,912.  an  increase  of  126  over  last  year,  and  of  the  same  class  paying 
only  narbor  dues,  1,198,  an  increase  of  27.  Incomplete  returns  indi- 
cate an  increase  botn  in  ships  and  tonnage  for  the  current  year.  The 
dock  board  has  thought  fit  to  officially  contradict  published  statements 
that  the  Liverpool  docks  can  not  accommodate  the  projected  new 
Cunarders,  which  will  be  the  largest  and  fastest  ships  afloat.  These 
new  boats  will  be  750  feet  long.  It  is  stated  that  half  a  dozen  boats 
850  feet  long  and  80  feet  beam  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time,  and 
that  shortly,  a  vessel  950  feet  long  can  be  accommodated. 

corroN. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Liverpool,  an  impor- 
tant alteration  has  just  oeen  made  in  the  system  of  purchasing  Ameri- 
can cotton.  Dating  from  October  1,  1902,  trading  in  '^spot"  and 
"  futures  "  in  Liverpool  is  to  be  in  the  hundredth  parts  of  a  penny  per 
pound,  instead  of  sixty-fourth  parts  as  heretofore,  and  the  discount  of 
li  per  cent  formerly  allowed  >vi)l  be  abolished.  This  important  change 
in  teiTis  will  result  in  a  lowering  of  quotations  by  approximately 
A  to  /j,  or  yjff  to  y2o  pence  per  pound,  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
discount  no  longer  given,  the  net  value  thus  remaining  unaltered. 
The  weight  of  the  American  cotton  contract  for  *' futures"  has  also 
been  altered  from  47,200  to  48,000  pounds.  The  object  of  these  changes 
was  to  get  rid  of  an  obsolete  S3'8tem  involving  useless  calculations,  and 
to  simplify  the  routine  of  the  clerical  work, 
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CATTLE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  table  that  the  number  of  cattle 
landed  at  Liverpool,  both  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  greatly 
increased  during  1901,  the  former  by  8  per  cent  and  the  latter  by  28 
per  cent;  whereas  the  importation  of  sheep  shows  a  very  large  increase 
from  the  United  States,  amounting  to  136  per  cent,  and  the  importa- 
tion from  Canada  decreased  24  per  cent.  The  figures  regarding  sheep 
are  very  striking,  but  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  two  or 
three  years  prior  to  1899,  exceptionally  large  shipments  were  made  from 
the  United  States,  so  much  so  that  the  stocks  became  depleted,  the 
result  being  that  in  1900  there  were  very  few  sheep  to  export.  In 
1901,  however,  shipments  again  commenced  on  a  large  scale.  There 
has  been  for  some  time  past  an  agitation  throughout  the  country  to 
induce  the  Government  to  remove  the  restriction  which  was  in  April, 
1900,  placed  upon  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Owin^  to  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  country  at 
that  time,  the  British  Government  prohibited  the  importation  of  live 
cattle,  and  only  frozen  meat  has  since  been  entered.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  authorities  that  bs  a  result,  the  importa'tion  of 
frozen  meat  now  exceeds  the  previous  total  importations  of  live  stock 
and  frozen  meat  combined.  But  figures  are  Quoted  to  show  that 
roughly  speaking,  78,000  quarters  are  now  annually  imported  into  this 
country,  eaual  to  19,450  head  of  cattle,  whereas  in  1898  and  1899,  over 
98,000  head  of  cattle  were  received.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
the  board  of  agriculture  will  shortly  remove  the  restriction,  which 
action  without  doubt  will  tell  upon  tne  importation  from  the  United 
States.  But  others  in  the  trade,  who  claim  to  speak  with  authority, 
say  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  restriction  will  be  removed  for 
some  time,  as  in  their  opinion  the  board  of  agriculture  considers  that 
the  importation  of  dead  meat  tends  more  to  regulate  supplies  and 
keep  prices  uniform  than  that  of  live  cattle.  Canadian  cattle  are 
subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  and  regulations  as  those  from  the 
United  States. 

CcMlej  sheepy  and  horses  landed  at  TAverpooly  1900  and  1901. 


1900. 


Number 
shipped. 


AMERICAN. 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses 

CANADIAN. 

Cattle 

Sheep 


Number 

lost 
at  sea. 


174,682 
81.97S 
11.468 


40,896 
56,664 


139 
692 
244 


180 
668 


1901. 


Number 
shipped. 


190,196 

198,784 

4,904 


62,814 
48,081 


Number 

lost 
at  I 


176 

1,853 

86 


161 
612 


GREEN   FRUIT. 


The  trade  in  apples  from  the  United  States  during  the  season  1901-2 
was  very  small,  owing  to  the  poor  crop,  but  this  season,  1902-3,  it  prom- 
ises to  be  a  ver}^  large  one.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  quantity 
already  arrived  from  tlje  United  States  an4  Canada  is  over  89,000  bar- 
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rels,  of  which  at  least  77,000  were  from  the  United  States,  whereas 
last  season,  iip  to  the  same  date,  only  about  2,000  barrels  of  Anlerican 
apples  had  oeen  received  on  this  market.  This  lar^e  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  good  crop  in  the  United  States,  the  superiority 
of  the  fruit,  both  in  size  and  quality,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  crops 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  prices 
realized  are  considered  here  satisfactory,  and  should  leave  a  fair  return 
to  the  fruit  growere  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
fruit  growers  to  know  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  American 
fruits  of  all  varieties,  brought  about,  no  doubt,  by  the  experiments 
instituted  by  our  Government  with  the  early  varieties  of  apples,  and 
also  pears  and  peaches.  With  regard  to  the  packing  and  selection  of 
the  fruits,  I  am  told  by  the  trade  that  so  far  as  the  iJnited  States  goes, 
it  is  now  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired;  in  fact,  one  of  the  largest 
importers  says  that  no  other  country  can  improve  upon  the  methods  of 
the  United  States  packers,  and  that  that  is  one  point  that  has  helped 
to  make  the  business  a  success,  even  upon  the  experimental  shipments. 
Fraudulent  packing  and  marking  is,  however,  occasionally  resorted  to 
in  the  United  States;  but  this  is  done  by  new  packers  ignorant  of  the 
requirements  and  methods  of  foreign  markets,  who  put  up  poor  fruit 
and  cover  the  barrels  with  fancy  marks,  thinking  that  good  prices  will 
result.  But  these  evils  quickly  work  their  own  cure  on  this  market, 
as  the  custom  is  to  turn  out  into  a  basket  one  barrel  of  each  mark,  so 
that  buyers  can  see  the  packing  at  the  head,  tail,  sides,  and  center,  and 
thus  the  system  of  putting  two  or  three  rows  of  good  apples  on  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  and  very  inferior  fruit  in  the 
center  is  exposed.  American  pears  are  coming  into  decidedly  popular 
favor,  but  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  at  their  bein^  packed  in  oarrels, 
which  is  considered  far  too  large  a  packi^e.  Owing  to  the  size  and 
the  rough  handling  such  packages  sometimes  receive,  the  pears  very 
often  arrive  in  an  almost  worthless  condition.  If  they  were  packed 
in  cases  (as  the  French  pears  are  packed),  it  is  believed  that  the  fruit 
would  arrive  in  much  better  condition,  and  consequently  higher  prices 
would  be  realized. 

CANNED   FRUIT. 

The  trade  in  canned  fruit  with  the  United  States  is  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition.  It  is  noticed  and  commented  upon  that  while  the 
Canfomia  fruits  are  satisfactory  as  regards  size  and  quality,  they 
should  be  preserved  in  a  stronger  sirup.  When  such  fruit  is  sent 
unsweetened,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  English  palate,  and  does  not  tend  to 
the  increase  of  business.  With  regard  to  apricot  pulp,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Spanish  and  French  pulp  contains  very  much  fess  water  than 
the  California  pulp,  and  consequently  it  requires  much  less  boiling. 
California  pulp  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  evaporated  before  it  can  be  used  successfully  to 
make  jam.  This  materially  increases  the  cost  of  making  jam,  wnich 
becomes  serious  when  it  is  remembered  that  jam  has  a  very  large  sale 
in  this  country.  It  is  suggested  that  in  putting  up  the  pulp,  there 
should  be  no  more  water  added  than  is  absolutely  needed  for  preserva- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  while  the  continental  pulp  is  almost  solid, 
the  Calif omian  is,  to  a  great  extent,  liquid.  Still,  I  nave  heard  from 
the  trade  here  expressions  of  congratulation  to  American  canners  on 
the  general  care  bestowed  in  preserving  fruit,  both  ci^Qned  md  dried, 
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and  the  style  of  package  has  very  much  improved;  consequently,  the 
goods  are  now  more  readily  sold  in  competition  with  French  and  other 
continental  productions. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  during  IIM  )1  was  not  so  satisfactory  to  British 
manufacturers  as  that  of  the  years  immediately  preceding.  The  years 
of  1898  and  1899  were  periods  of  exceptional  activity,  accompanied  b3' 
a  general  advance  in  prices  such  as  had  not  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
During  1901,  the  quotations  for  Scotch  pig  iron  fell  from  $18.97  to 
$11.92,  but  there  was  not  a  corresponding  reduction  in  prices  of  coal 
or  manufactured  iron  and  steel.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  wages  have  not  yet  fallen  to  any  great  extent  in  these 
industries  (although  there  is  an  increasing  downward  tendency),  and 
it  was  felt  that  if  trade  did  not  improve  during  1902,  this  matter  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  place  the  cost  of  production  on  a  fairer 
basis.  Again,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  coke  diiring  1901  (which  was 
almost  as  dear  as  it  was  in  1900),  pig  iron  could  not  be  produced  at  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  this  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  published  i-eturns 
of  some  of  the  large  companies.  The  following  figures  show  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  this 
country: 


Year. 


1898. 
1R99. 
1900. 
1901« 


Production. 

Stocks. 

Tbttf. 
H.esi.uh 

Ibns. 
960,000 

9.305.619 

721,617 

'        8, 908. 570 

456,419 

!        7.800.000 

560,000 

1 

a  Kstimated. 


The  exports  for  1901  show  a  serious  reduction  of  640,589  tons  coni- 

f)ared  with  1900,  but  pig  iron  alone  accounts  for  588,305  tons  of  that 
arge  total,  due  to  the  falling  oflf  of  German  demand.  During  the  last 
few  months  of  1901,  a  new  source  of  supply  was  opened  up,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  50,000  tons  of  Canadian  pig  iron  were  imported 
into  this  country.  It  is  felt  that  the  commanding  position  which  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States  now  occupies  is  bound 
to  influence  to  a  greater  extent  the  future  of  the  English  trade. 
In  fact,  that  influence  has  already  had  the  effect  of  bringing  home 
to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  the  necessity  of  "waking  up" 
to  the  dangers  which  are  before  them,  and  the  need  of  making 
their  works  in  every  department  up  to  date.  Some  of  the  leading 
houses  are  moving  earnestly  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Great  Britain  is  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade.  The  tin-plate  trade  was  exceptionally  busy,  and 
the  great  strike  at  the  tin-plate  mills  in  the  United  States  led  to  a  con- 
siderable demand  on  this  country.  During  the  nine  months  of  1902, 
ending  September,  the  iron  and  steel  trade  maintained  a  very  satis- 
factory situation,  but  the  fact  is  not  concealed  that  this  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  exceptional  condition  of  affairs  in  America. 
The  shipments  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30,  1902,  were  399,276  tons,  compared  with 
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114,026  tons  in  the  correHponding  period  of  1901,  bein^  an  increase  of 
285.150  tons.  This  wavS  due  to  the  remarkable  prosjjerit}'  of  the  home 
traae  in  the  United  States.  Considerable  quantities  of  unwrought 
steel  have  also  been  shipped  to  the  United  States.  .Up  to  the  end  of 
last  month  (September,  1902)  37,924  tons  have  gone  forward,  against 
9,002  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1901. 

Shipments  of  galvanized  sheets  have  been  exceptionally  large  dur- 
ing the  period  named,  the  quantity  being  240,685  tons  os  compared 
with  183,502  tons  in  1901.  The  increase  has  been  mainly  to  South 
Afric»a,  India,  Canada,  and  Australia.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  this  country  to  all  parts  from 
January  1  to  September  30,  1902: 


ArticIeH. 


Fig  Iron , 

Railroads  of  all  kinds 

Oalyanized  sheets 

Cast  and  wrought  iron 

Steel,  unwroujrnt 

Other  deserlptionfl,  iron  and  steel. 

Tin  plates  and  sheets 

Black  plateH  (for  tinning)  


Total 


19Q2. 

1901. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

739,385 

653,561 

545,002 

481,291 

240,686 

183,502 

249. 144 

286,206 

222,481 

160,910 

818,669 

284,471 

'    229,112 

196.858 

40,902 

38,899 

2,585,330 

1 

2.188,698 

1900. 


Ton». 

1,158,208 
844,443 
188,940 
260,715 
258,267 
385,863 
204,925 
52,146 

2,796,002 


Lrv^ERPOoL,  Ocifiher  21,  1902. 


James  Boyle.  Qmmd. 


IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND   NAVIGATION  AT  THE   PORT  OF  LIVERPOOL 

DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1901. 

Total  rahte  of  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  prodtu^e^  and  total  exportn^  the  produce  and 
mannfaciure  of  the  Ihiited  Kingdom;  aim  of  foreign  and  coltmial  prixlncCy  at  the  port 
of  LirerjXMlf  during  the  yearn  1S97  to  1901. 


Year. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Total  imnortM 

of  foreign 
and  colonial 
merchandise. 


1495,248,234 
638,541,620 
635,637,586 
606,107,298 
639,490,230 


Produce  and 

manufactures 

of  the  l^niteil 

Kingdom. 


$373,943,874 
363,851,165 
394,937,995 
425, 192, 569 
437,853,943 


Exports. 

Foreign  and 
colonial  mer- 
chandise. 


965,729,891 
64,427.085 
77.866,932 
73,311,676 
76,873,743 


Total. 


S439,678,765 
428,098,230 
472,794,927 
498,504,245 
514,227,686 


Qrosi  amount  of  ctistonis  revenue  received  at  the  port  of  TAverpool  during  the  years  1897 

to  1901. 


1897 $16,428,364 

1898 16,115,079 

1899 17,393,718 


1900 $20,289,493 

1901 24,357,527 
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QuaniUies  of  foreign  and  colonUU  produce  imported  at  Hie  port  of  Liverpool  during  the 

years  of  1900  and  1901, 


Principal  articles. 


Animals,  liying: 

Oxen ,  bulls,  cows,  and  cal  ves number. 

Sheep  and  lambs do... 

Horses do... 

Butter cwt. 

Caoutchouc do... 

Cheese do... 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of dollara . 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products: 

Borax cwt. 

Of  all  other  sorts dollara. 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof • do. . . 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coffee,  raw cwt. 

Cordage dollars. 

Cork: 

Unmanufactured tons. 

Manufactured do... 

Com: 

Wheat cwt. 

Barley do... 

Oats do... 

Pease do... 

Beans do... 

Maize,  or  Indian  com do . . . 

Wheatmealand  flour do... 

Oatmeal  and  groats do . . . 

Maise, or  Indian  com, m«d do... 

Cotton: 

Raw do... 

Waste^ pounds. 

Man ufactures  of  all  kinds dollan. 

Drags: 

Opium pounds. 

Of  all  other  kinds dollars. 

Dye  stuffs: 

Cutch  and  gambler tons. 

Extracts dollars. 

Indigo cwt. 

Myrobalans do. . . 

Valonia tons. 

Of  all  other  kinds dollars. 

Eggs great  hundreds. 

Electrical  goods dollars. 

Farinaceous  substances: 

Rice,  rice  meal  and  flour cwt. 

Sago,  sago  meal,  and  flour do... 

Of  all  other  kinds dollars. 

Fish  of  all  kinds cwt. 

Fruit,  dutiable: 

Currants do . . . 

Figs do... 

Raisins do. . . 

Fruit,  not  liable  to  duty: 

Apples,  raw cwt. 

Bananas,  raw bunches. 

Grapes,  raw cwt. 

Lemons,  limes,  and  citrons do. . 

Nuts- 
Almonds  do . . 

Other  nuts,  used  as  frait do. . 

Oranges do.. 

Raw,  of  all  other  kinds dollars. 

Preserved,  without  sugar,  other  than  dried  a cwt. 

Preserved,  with  or  without  sugar,  other  than  dried do. . 

Glass  manufactures  of  all  kinds dollars. 

Hardware  (other  than  cutlery) cwt. 

Hay tons . 

Hemp do . . 

Hides,  raw cwt. 

Hops do.. 

Jute,  manufactures  of dollars. 

Lard cwt. 

Imitation  lard do. . 

Leather do.. 

Leather  manufactures  of  all  kinds dollars. 

Machinery  and  mill  work do.. 

Manures: 

Nitrate  of  soda tons. 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock  phosphate do.. 

Of  all  other  kinds do.. 

a  Included  in  "  Fruit  preserved  "  in  1901. 


224,661 
195,886 
12,621 
90,881 
387.967 
689,277 
806,309 

289,097 

1,172,167 

857,069 

13,080,584 

65,288 

289,199 

7,282 
2,885,618 

20,625,870 

1,286,470 

729,720 

458,872 

610,620 

15,825,220 

4,250,211 

285,100 

299,595 

11.850,484 

13,882,738 

1,244,811 

296,858 
439,688 

6,590 

1,185,606 

3,416 

146,290 

7,040 

890,773 

878,701 

1,711,260 

8,162,137 
268,869 

1,422,419 
621,175 

311,564 

77.606 

211,296 

976,778 
475,965 
200,345 
865,549 

17,375 

145,590 

1.595,160 

207,881 

340,717 


190L 


618,182 
89.744 
19,386 
19,046 

298,670 

36,214 

6,697,614 

858,358 
32,133 

842,295 

700.605 


81,965 
48,845 
81,908 


248,860 
249.789 
5,786 
185,968 
867,984 
627,881 
906,978 

277,318 

1,514.045 

304,075 

14.277.966 

8,628 

801,635 

10,567 
2.156.132 

22,297,110 

1,093.200 

841,800 

379,570 

496.990 

14,784,600 

4,920,680 

303.790 

825.716 

12,920,486 

10, 143. 165 

1.283,688 

158.940 
419,218 

5.949 
1.417,»8 

4,452 
151,805 

5,276 
388.474 
708.369 
707,504 

3,744,178 
208,072 
796,949 
586,484 

484,646 

64,580 

202,402 

758,180 
696,660 
287,866 
486,666 

21, 4U 

161,008 

1,588,870 

196.896 

*""888.'ii6 

687.068 

41,726 

48,801 

28,060 

369,206 

24,844 

7,188.994 

958.240 

49,967 

424,890 

1.668.676 

8.881.296 

28,786 
47.458 
28,682 
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QtujoUitieit  of  foreign  and  colonial  produre  imported  j  etc. — Continued. 


Principtil  articles. 


Meat  (except  poultry  and  game) : 

Bacon cwt. 

Beef— 

Freiih do.. 

Salted do.. 

Hams do.. 

Mutton,  freflh do. . 

Pork- 
Fresh do.. 

Salted do.. 

Unenumerated,  salted  or  frenh do. . 

Pn»erved,  not  salted do. . 

Metals  and  ores: 
Copper — 

Ore  of tons. 

Regiilus  and  pri»cipltate do. . 

Old do.. 

Unwroiight do. . 

ManufactiireH  of,  unenumerat<>i1 dollan. 

Iron — 

Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod tons. 

Pig  and  puddled do. . 

Steel,  unwrought do. . 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds dollars. 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet tons. 

Manganese,  ore  of do. . 

Sprites  of  iron  and  copper do. . 
I ver,  ore  of dollars. 

Tin,  ore  of tons. 

Tin, in  blockM,  ingots,  bars,  and  sIhUs cwt. 

Zinc,  crude,  In  cakes tons. 

Metal,  unenumerated,  un  wrought do. . . 

Metal,  unenumerated,  old do. . . 

Milk,  condensed cwt. 

Musical  instruments dollars. 

Nuts  for  expressing  oil  therefrom tons. 

Oil: 

Ck>coanut cwt. 

Oil  76 tons. 

Palm cwt. 

Seed tons. 

Turpentine cwt. 

Oil-seed  cake tons. 

Oleomargarine cwt. 

Painters'  colors dollars. 

Paper,  including  strawboartl,  et<; cwt. 

Paper-making  mntorials tons. 

Paraffin cwt. 

Petroleum: 

Illuminating gallons. 

Lubricating do. . . 

Piassava  and  other  fibers  for  brush  making tons. 

Poultry  and  gtime,  alive  or  dead dollars. 

Rosin cwt. 

DeeCiS: 

Cotton tons. 

Flax  or  linseed quarters. 

Of  all  other  kinds dollars. 

Skins: 

Goat,  undressed number. 

Sheep,  undressed do. . . 

Furs,  of  all  sorts do. . . 

Soap  and  soap  pt»wder ewt. 

Spirits: 

Brandy prfK)f  gallons. 

Rum do. . . 

Stones, rough  or  hewn tons. 

Sugar: 

Refine<l : cwt . 

Unretlned do. . . 

Molasses do. . . 

Glucose do. . . 

Tallow  and  steurin do. . . 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufacture<l 4 pounds. 

Manufactured do. . . 

Vegetables,  raw: 

Onions bushels. 

Potatoes cwt. 

Tomatoes do... 

Of  all  other  kinds dollars. 

Wine gallons. 


1900. 


2,821,186 


2,424 
100 

1,294 
871 

218 
108 
157 
164 


38 

20 

3 

29 

2,212 

6 
42 
61 
6,713 
24 
44 
187 


5 
41 
15 

2, 

76, 

824 

44 

142, 

1 

909 

7 

101 

123 

88 

1,172 

276 

39 

201 

24,315, 

9,064 

2 

804 

436 

50 
150 
K90, 

1,669 

1,990 

3,621 

102 

423 

1,614 

17 

894 
5, 138 
551 
320 
634 

56.435 
a.  799 

2,080 
504 
179 
253 

2.618 


768 
661 
186 
816 

827 
488 
125 
726 


877 
187 
496 
664 
619 

883 

540 
807 
792 
766 
273 
287 


768 
972 
471 
914 
049 
890 
966 
884 

044 
664 
788 
284 
969 
499 
172 
878 
399 
678 
033 

180 
134 
746 
466 
416 

061 
079 
604 

318 
289 
426 
989 

534 

686 
500 

656 
945 

151 
811 

319 
551 

421 
315 
427 
785 
452 


1901. 


3,226,661 


2,768 
106 

1,378 
982, 

298 
116 
188 
194 


45 

32 

1 

31 

966 

4 

19 

34 

1,974 

26 

85 

159 

1,660 

9 

43 

9 

1 

86 

41 

161 

2 

1,121 

10 

91 
120, 

47 
868 
341 

35 
190, 

22, 722 

8,777 

3 

821 

479 

66 

169 

1,212 

3,607 

1,791 

3,332 

166 

543 

1,760 

15 

1.497 

5, 123 

716 

259 

669 

51,637 
4,553 

1,986 
S99 
147 
541 

2,646 


378 
942 
914 
750 

888 
913 
926 
683 


437 
168 
282 
858 
070 

646 
781 
799 
880 
877 
002 
880 
991 
189 
838 
571 
840 
586 
788 
199 
932 

022 
999 
118 
697 
191 
119 
762 
127 
260 
987 
649 

059 
101 
478 
763 
188 

866 
931 
064 

069 
347 
321 
901 

735 
097 
760 

390 

829 
2.'>4 
230 
979 

026 
968 

204 
312 
734 
340 
796 
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QuantUies  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported,  etc. — Continued. 


Principal  articled. 


Wood: 

Hewn, of  all  sorts loads.. 

8awn,of  all  sorts do 

Staves do 

Furniture  woods  of  all  kinds tons. . 

Manufactures  of^ 

House  frames  and  joiners'  work dollars.. 

Other  sorts do 

Wool: 

Alpaca,  vicuna,  and  llama pounds. . 

Ooats'  wool,  or  hair,  mohair do 

Sheep,  or  lambs'  wool do 

Woolen   manufactures  of  all   kinds  (including   manufactures  of  roats* 
wool) dollars.. 

Parcel  post  (goods  free  of  duty) number  of  parcels.. 

All  other  articles dollars. . 


1900. 


166,865 

684,019 

82,716 

112,696 

788,428 


5,796,796 

8,034,282 

73,971,877 


36,319 


190L 


148,028 

605»249 

25,576 

107,078 

794,735 
1,268,126 

6.417,928 

8,928,671 

101,968,661 

621,098 

42,789 

11,879,472 


Products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  at  the  pari  of  Liverpool  during 

the  years  1900  and  1901. 


PrinciiMil  articles. 


Apparel dollars. 

Beer  and  ale barrels. 

Carriages,  railway dollars. 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparatiomi: 

Alkalia cwt. 

Soda  compounds  n do. . . 

All  other  sorts  b dollars. 

Cotton  yam pounds. 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece  goods yards. 

All  other  kinds dollars. 

Earthen  and  china  ware do . . . 

Fish do... 

Glass do... 

Hardware  and  cutlery do. . . 

Implements  and  tools do. . . 

Jute  yam pounds. 

Jute  piece  goods., yards. 

Leather,  unwrought  and  wrought dollars. 

Linen  yam pounds . 

Linen  manufactures: 

Piece  goods yards. 

All  other  kinds dollars. 

Machinery  and  millwork do. . . 

Manure tons. 

Metals: 

Iron,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures do. . . 

Copper,  unwrought  and  wrought cwt. 

Painters'  colors  and  materials dollars. 

Salt tons. 

811  k  yam pounds . 

Silk  manufactures dollars. 

Skins  and  furs do . . . 

Soap cwt. 

Wool pounds. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam do. . , 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures: 

Piece  goods yards. 

All  other  kinds value . 

Parcels  Post number  of  parceln. 

All  other  articles dollars. 


3,881.112 

117.640 

3,664,177 

8,287,492 


51,171,000 

3,536,244,900 

18,5aM59 

6. 176. 889 

1,770.992 

2,673,082 

3,6M,331 

3,062,057 

10,708,100 

24.611.700 

1,804.240 

4,094,300 

H9, 284, 700 

3,781,799 

-25,655,740 

116,586 

801,215 
181,298 

1,700,475 
896,211 
847,587 

2,696,143 

2,606,014 

743.654 

13,729,900 

1,660,400 

71,672,500 

3,102,478 

114,904 

42,188,489 


8,666,667 

108,961 

6,804,712 


2,965,908 

8,606,418 

61,826,800 

3,812,282,900 

18,860,428 

5,987,588 

1,078.483 

2,697,807 

8,489,8^ 

2,968,296 

16,279,300 

85,327,600 

1,832,540 

3,779,400 

89,360,600 

8.588,861 

25.322,262 

108,247 

746,796 
280,998 

1,691,450 
459,087 
484,000 

2,349,660 

2,685,180 

884,090 

10,669,800 

1,570,600 

66,186,800 

2,726,401 

126,049 

41,286,210 


aAlkali;  shown  an  soda  compounds  from  1901. 

bBleaching  materials  and  saltpeter  were  not  include<]  prior  to  1901. 
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Fbrei^  and  coUmial  produce  exported  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1900 

and  1901, 


Principal  Articles. 


of  alliorta pounds.. 

Bristles do... 

Butter cwt.. 

Caoutchouc do . . . 

Cheese do... 

Corn: 

Wheat do... 

Maise do... 

Wheat  meal  or  flour do. . . 

Cotton: 

Raw -....do... 

Waste do... 

Manufactures,  piece  goods,  not  muslins yardM. . 

Manufactures,  unenumerated dollars. . 

Drugs -, do... 

Dye  Btufb:  Indiffo cwt. . 

Embroidery  ana  needlework dollars. . 

Farinaceous  substances:  Rice,  ricemeal,  and  flouro cwt. . 

Feathen,  ornamental pounds. . 

Fish,  cui«d,  unenumerated cwt.. 

Flowen,  artificial dollars.. 

Fruit: 

PiuBorved,  with  or  without  sugar  or  sirup,  other  than  dried cwt. . 

Raw dollars.. 

Oum cwt.. 

Hemp,  drased  or  undressed tons . . 

Hides,  law,  dry cwt.. 

Jute tons.. 

Jute  manufactures dollan.. 

Lace: 

Of  silk do... 

Of  all  other  materials do... 

Lard cwt.. 

Leather: 

Dressed do... 

Manufactures,  rloves dozen  pairs. . 

Machinery  and  mill  work  b dollars. . 

Meat: 

Bacon cwt.. 

Hams do . . . 

Preserved ,  not  sal  ted do . . . 

Metals: 

Copper,  un wrought tons. . 

Iron  or  steel  manufactures,  machinery  c dollars. . 

Iron  or  steel  manufactures,  unenumerated cwt. . 

Tin  in  blocks do... 

Milk,  condensed do. . . 

Nuts  for  expressing  oil  therefrom tons. . 

Oil,  palm cwt.. 

Pictures number. . 

Precious  stones: 

Diamonds^ carats. . 

Unset,  other  descriptions dollars. . 

Seeds,  unenumerated: 

For  oil quarters. . 

Other  sorts cwt. . 

Silk  manufactures dollars. . 

Skins: 

Ooat,  undreased number . . 

Sheep,  undressed do. . . 

Furs,  unenumerated do. . . 

8us;ar,  unrefined cwt.. 

Tallow  and  stearine -• do. . . 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  .  * do. . . 

Vegtables,  raw dollars.. 

Wine gallons. . 

Wood: 

Furniture  wood,  mahogany tons.. 

Unenumerated do. . . 

Manufactures,  other  sorts  * dollars. . 


1900. 


964,268 
190,909 

11,299 
182,668 

14,480 

14Ii,206 
476.612 
110,756 

896,063 

6,686,772 

14.096.086 

322,888 

840,729 

1,796 

864,101 

1.629,496 

61,240 

120.193 

181,110 

62,648 

785.701 

12,868 

8.626 

40,688 

2,993 

6,226,768 

806,017 

643,270 

26,020 

18,146 
49,849 


66.944 
18,426 
46,843 

4,112 

868,942 

61,264 

9,538 

80,684 

11,623 

617,629 

252 


200,338 

16,275 
82.882 


1,687,870 

1,164.461 

287,761 

198,416 

66,408 

291,581 

6,888.940 

227.020 

46,767 

11,070 

4,920 

156,138 


1901. 


601 

110 

4 

188, 

12 

210 
800 
107 

880, 

8,241 

13,766 

856, 

264 

3 

866 

1,710 

100 

150 

220, 

20, 

804 

14 

11 

15 

4 

6.628 

336 

1,160 

52 

17 

88 

894 

68 
11 
36 


51 

12 

47 

9 

679 


2 

887 

9 

29, 
821 

8,878 
644 

461 

85 

61 

1.564 

4,185 

267 

72; 

15 

8 

142 


006 
008 
682 
977 
768 

722 
452 

717 

823 
806 
190 
199 
679 
832 
621 
285 
563 
762 
012 

704 
917 
667 
678 
928 
221 
427 

461 
568 
480 

160 
166 
360 

880 
786 
781 

120 


690 
945 
763 
383 
871 
243 

806 
197 

383 
895 
276 

601 
058 
960 
471 
881 
216 
462 
628 
848 

000 

676 
878 


a  Included  "Rice"  only  prior  to  1900. 

6 Not  separately  recordea  prior  to  1901,  except  as  to  iron  and  steel  machinery,  for  which  see  under 
"Metals."^ 

<*Included  in  "  Machinery  and  millwork"  in  1901. 

dThts  account  of  the  exportation  of  diamonds  represents  only  such  diamonds  as  were  declared  to 
the  customs  on  exportation  from  the  23d  March,  1901. 

«Not  separately  recorded  prior  to  1900. 
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COXMEBGIAL   BELATION8 ANVUAL  BEP0BT8. 


Foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  at  the  port  of  lAoerpool^  etc. — Contmaed. 


PriDcipal  articles. 


Wool: 

Alpaca pounds. 

Qoat,  mohair do.. 

8heep  or  lambs do.. 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Stufls ]rards. 

Oarpetand  run dollan. 

Unenumerated do.. 

All  other  articles do.. 


576^200 

206,748 

26,858,229 

1,614,066 
444,077 
666,824 

5,400,824 


190L 


787,000 

118,668 

24,441,6n 

2,608,086 


6,410.242 


Number  and  tonnage  of  BrUish  and  foreign  Moling  and  Meam  vesteU,  including  their 
repeated  voyages^  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1901, 

[Vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Russia: 

Northern  ports 

Southern  ports 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark  (including  Faroe  Islands) , 

German  sr 

Holland , 

Dutch  posseaaions  in  the  Indian  Seas- 
Java 

Dutch  West  India  Islands 

Belgium , 

Fiance 

Algeria , 

French  possessions  in  Western  Africa 

French    Indo-China    (Cochin    China,    Cambodia, 
Annam.  and  Tonquin) 

French  West  India  Islands 

Portugal 

Axores 

Portuguese  possessions  in  Western  Africa 

Portuguese  possessions  in  Eastern  Africa 


Spain 

Canary  Inlands 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Greece 

Roumania 

Turkish  dominionm: 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey  (including  El  Hedjas  and  Turkish 
ports  on  Persian  Gulf) 

_  Bfirypt 

Tunis 


Morocco 

Congo  Free  State 

Western  coast  of  Africa,  not  particularly  designated 

China  (exclusive  of  Hongkong  and  Macao) 

Japan. 


Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands 

Islands  in  the  Pacific,  not  elsewhere  specified. 
United  States  of  America: 

On  the  Atlantic 

OntheParitic 

Cuba 


Porto  Rico 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Mexico 

San  Salvador 

Republic  of  Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador  

Peru 


Chile  (including  the  Pacific  coast  of  Patagonia) 

Brazil 

Uruguay 


Entered. 


Vessels. 


25 
29 
60 

126 
89 

154 
59 

12 

5 

114 

862 

10 

8 

4 

1 
69 


845 
40 
80 
26 
21 
16 


29 
88 
9 
2 
8 
8 
2 
9 
18 
5 

881 

25 

3 


2 
28 


22 

1 

1 

29 

82 

89 

1 


Tons. 


17,858 
52,610 
88.896 
67,125 
9,062 
186,006 
55,491 

17,817 
10,829 
187,275 
178,848 
11,768 
12.014 

9.628 

1,617 

39,094 


18,778 


250,888 
23,386 
31,577 
35,542 
24.957 
22,388 

50,695 

85,895 
182,106 

11,897 

667 

5.924 

8,962 

4,562 

27,881 

51,753 
2.826 

3,311.397 

57,088 

1,269 


701 
47,668 


47,686 

275 

2,531 

46,787 

90,199 

123,506 

860 


Cleared. 


Vessels. 


25 
45 
88 
41 
66 
117 
92 

22 


108 
225 


16 


1 
60 

1 
20 

1 

208 

85 

66 

87 

5 
81 

15 

18 
80 


13 

14 

1 

751 
14 
60 

4 

17 

1 

62 


Tons. 


18,606 
68,276 
27,160 
21,822 
21,720 
80,460 
68,942 

8i886 


96,287 
89,111 


18,170 


312 

81.185 

868 

34,  lU 

1,446 

154,664 

21,849 

68,009 

65,500 

7,202 

49,881 

21,408 

26,518 
90,248 


41,001 

42,196 

1,407 

8,118.751 

23,483 

94.194 

11,127 

8.79b 

29.590 

587 

188,604 


8 

25 

85 

180 

5.063 

45,442 

91,06(2 

176. 108 

eobope:  united  einodom. 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  Briii$h  and  foreign  miling  and  steam  veneJs,  etc. — Continued. 


But 

tered. 
Tons. 

Cleared. 

Vesseb. 

Veesels. 

Tons. 

Amntine  Kepablic  (including  the  Atlantic 

coast  of 

146 
18 

298,260 
1,160 

88 

177,096 

POPP^W    fl**>€'*^W     »  T    .    ,        T   .    ,   T  -   T   -   -    r   ,    r         -   „   T  T   -    .    T   .   ,   r   T 



Total  foTf  *gn  wmntriw 

8,022 
460 

5,649.960 
916,198 

2,647 
498 

6,108,462 

Total  British  poiwwftontt _____ 

1,067,610 

Total  foreUrn  countries  and  British  DosBeaalons. 

3,472 

6,466,168 

8.046 

6,171,072 

at  in  the 
to  South 

Vessels  employed  by  His  Majesty's  Qoyernmei 
conveyance  of  troops,  stores,  etc.,  from  and 
Africa  (not  included  in  above  flfures) 

7 

23,467 

25 

76,281 

Number  atid  tonnage  of  BrUieh  and  foreign  sailing  and  steam  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  coastwise  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 


Employed  in— 

General  coasting 
tiade. 

Intercoume  between 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tona. 

1,374.696 
1.328,287 

1,389,814 
1.306,851 

Number. 

Tons. 

1900. 
Entered 

11,343 
10,883 

11,220 
11,139 

1,939,416 
2,163.900 

1,849,198 
2,198,681 

6,454 
5,623 

6,408 
5,484 

16,797 
16.606 

16.628 
16,623 

3,814,111 

Cleared 

3,492,187 

1901. 
Entered 

3,239,007 
8,500,582 

Cleared 

Number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  of  each  naJHon^  indudina  their  repeated 
voyages,  that  entered  and  deared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  dur- 
ing the  year  1901. 

[Vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  not  included.] 


British 

Russian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

German 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Italian 

Austro-Hungarian 

United  States  of  America 

All  other  countries 

Total  foreign 

Total  British  and  foreign 


Entered. 

Cle 
Vessels. 

ared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Tona 

2.654 

6,674,107 

2,326 

5,426.681 

28 

17.860 

26 

19,264 

67 

89,067 

45 

28.948 

270 

171.360 

188 

122,542 

50 

22.466 

37 

9.419 

63 

64.287 

37 

38,873 

42 

44,118 

25 

86.468 

53 

145.875 

55 

144.521 

47 

27.840 

35 

17,293 

177 

218,360 

245 

286,490 

10 

11.078 

8 

8.279 

8 

6.008 

1 

2.381 

6 

15,904 

7 

17,400 

12 

17,869 

11 

12,688 

818 

791.046 

719 

744.  Ml 

3,472 

6.465.153 

8,045 

6,171.072 

MANCHESTER. 


In  placing  before  the  Department  my  report  for  the  nine  months 
endea  September  30,  1902,  I  have  to  say  that,  with  better  returns  for 
the  past  quarter,  the  general  imports  show  a  gain  of  i)4,410,326 
($19,467,995.26)  over  the  figures  for  the  same  nine  months  of  1901. 
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COMMERCIAL  JBELATI0N8 ANNUAL   REP0ET8. 


This  increase  is  satisfactory,  considering  that  at  the  end  of  June  the 
amount  to  the  good  was  only  £323,000  ($1,571,879.50).  There  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  plentiful  and  cheap  food  during  the  winter. 

On  the  export  side  there  is  also  an  increase  for  the  same  period.  In 
June,  the  exports  were  £3,204,822  ($15,596,275.99)  in  arrears  compared 
with  last  year;  now  they  show  an  increase  of  £370,631  ($1,803,675.76). 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  total  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  and  of  the 
two  preceding  years  were  the  following: 

1902 £388, 871,037=$!, 892, 440, 901. 56 

1901 384,460,711=  1,870,978,050.08 

1900 379,187,642=  1,845,316,659.79 

I  give  below  the  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  United  States,  and  from  all  countries,  for  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  1902: 

Principal  imports. 


From  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Cattle number. 

8heep>and  lambs. .  do. . . 

Beef cwt. 

Bacon do. . . 

Hams do. . . 

Lard . .'. do. . . 

Wheat do... 

Wheat  meal  and  flour, 
cwt 

Tobacco,  unmanufac- 
tured: 
Stemmed. . .  pounds. 
Unstemmed . . .  do. . . 

Cigani do... 

Cigarettes do. . . 

Lead.pig  and  sheet,  tons. 

Petroleum: 

Illuminating .  .galls. 
Lubricating . . .  do. . . 

Cotton,  raw cwt. 

Tal  low  and  stearin .  do . . . 

Wood  and  timber,  hewn, 
loads 

Leather cwt. 

Paper  (unprinted)  on 
reels cwt. 


246,108 
177,533 
1,753,421 
2,506.647 
1,090,478 
1,185,055 
32,861,500 


Value. 


£4,6^,759 
274,730 
4,009,966 
6.099,485 
2,632,665 
2,886,127 

11,028,558 


$22,715,649.17 
1,836,973.54 
19,514,499.53 
29,683,148.75 
12,811,864.22 
14,045,387.04 
53,670,477.50 


10,988,467      5,116,342 


69,286,2081 

12,318,8741 

1,184,710; 

210,8121 

41,815! 

127,478,9451 

21,112,870! 

7,269,413 

139,397 

141, 184 
479,442| 

173,642 


1,971,725 

353,569 

940,401 

48,353 

466,175 


From  all  countries. 


Quantity. 


810,421 
213,064 
2,870,205 
3,872,247 
1,158,848 
1,265,259 
59,472,292 


24,896,678.34,  14,077,998 


647,241 
17,322,921 
146,502 


9,606,899.71' 
1,720,643.531 
4,576,461.46 
235,309.87 
2.268,640.63 


2,219,251   10,799,984.99  197,110,762 


71,311,865 

17,854,74> 

2,108,695 

516,817 

176,1281 


3.149.798.32 

84,301,995.04 

712,951.98 


706,370     2,437,549.60 


2.676,734 
102,291 


13,026,326.01 
497,799.15 


29,380,783 
9,871,005 
1,553,455 

2,148,040 
890,947 


Value. 


£5, 806, 835't28, 258, 982. 52 

830,2041    1,606,937.76 

6,109,464  29,731.706.66 

9,965,866!  48,496,458.63 

2,959,818  14,401,62L04 


8,086,706 
20,018,314 

6,478,968 


2,064,846 
664,877 

1,215,967 
169,180 

1.975,832 

3,288,698 

878,267 

24,629.705 

2,371.140 

4,159,838 
5,970,895 


880,292  568,272 


15,021,454.74 
97,394,792.58 

31,505.516.60 


10,046,139.80 
3,236,623.92 
5,917,603.40 
1.698,406.50 
9,612,968.17 

16,004,424.48 

4,274,066.86 

119,860,459.88 

11,539,152.81 

20,241,418.37 
29,057,360.51 

2,765,495.68 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON   GOODS. 


In  the  exports  of  cotton  textiles  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30, 1902,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  733,000  yards  in  cotton  piece 
goods  of  all  kinds,  due  to  poor  markets  in  Turkey,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  Elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  China,  and 
Japan,  trade  has  been  lively,  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  piece  goods 
sent  to  these  countries  from  this  district  having  increased  slightly. 
Under  all  other  headings,  there  are  fair  expansions. 


eueope:  united  kingdom. 


The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  (gray,  bleached,  printed,  and 
dyed  or  manufactured  of  dyed  yarn)  to  the  countries  named  below  are 
the  following: 

0  eerUiin  counlriei  during  Ihe  nine 


rnlle.1  Slatn . 
Ftiillpplne  1^■1l 

SKy-::::::: 


Etepubllr 

nenl  Bml  Burma 

Strall«3«tt1em( 
CeyloQ 

UrEtUh  South  Africa 


Had^ 


Untied  8Mt«s 

PhUlpplne  IsUndH. 

SS^;;-.::;;::::: 

China  (Including 


UruKiuT.. 
ArRcntliiel 


BrlUab 


tJniled  Stslea 

Philippine  IsUndg 

ChinaVinciudliii 
Hongkong) 


Chile 

Brail] 

llruKuay . . 


KW|       9,666,600      l»,T3fl,e 
10U     6S.T6i'.-2O0     ei'.sis.x 


300      1 :   36,  aw 

700         I  -m'.fM' 
«0  162,300 


(KJU 

ea.KTO 

uuu 

76,024 

■"  i" 

11*1 

'.^ 

400 

";;  ;»} 

600 

nT» 

18,  OS') 

in 

'!« 

m 

,..» 

t670,!W7.3>      163^. 


660.812.  J 
2.  (176, 343.  ■. 
2,496, 116. 't 


5,237,872. 
687,8'Jl. 

Ml,  636. 


I 

United  Statffl , 

FhlltpplnelHlniidi.. 

SK,::::::::;:::: 

China    (Including 
Hongkong) ' 


.000    3,246,3e6.86 


I   -)3,&37.26 

J,  ;18!  788! 
-Mt,  313. 


16,616,500      21.M4.000 
16!l59!200       IS.2L 


4,119,864.34 
644,164.27 

637, 876, 83 


3.400,W2. 


6,672.606. 
420|n8! 
'6861723! 
1,037!  662! 
»',  917!  iw! 


1,979,371. 

3,i5a;i 


2,589. 796. 57|    2,18«.0S5.M 
6.466,707.391    5,a»,171.6» 
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QMon  piece  goodt  shipped  from  the  Vmted  Kingdom  to  cerban  countries,  etc. — Cont'd. 


lEtON   AND   STEEL    EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  UDited  Kingdom  during  the 
nine  months  ended  September  30,  1902,  were  2,585,^0  tons,  as  oom- 
pared  with  2,188,698  tons  last  year  and  2,798,002  tons  in  1900.  The 
value  of  this  year's  shipments  is  ^21,314,967  ($103,729,286.90),  or 
about  ^2,300,000  ($11,192,950)  above  the  figures  for  1901,  and  about 
£3,500,000  ($17,032,750)  less  than  in  1900.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  iron  and  steel  shipments  and  their  value  in  each  month  of 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  year: 


■ine. 

Uonth. 

Tom. 

EDgllBh 

United  SUI« 

MS  MS 

£2.103,174 

Si 
Hi 

MI 

sat 

661 

EUBOPS:    UNITED   KINGDOM. 
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From  the  following  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  pig 
iron;are  still  growing,  ana  that  this  increase  is  due  solely  to  the  abnor- 
mal demand  from  the  United  States. 


Month. 


January  ... 
Febroary  . 

Mnrch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aufnut 

September 


United  States. 


Canada. 


1901. 


TbfM. 
H61 
2,188 
1,»29 
4,180 
4,661 
6,497 
3,293 
4,663 
6,40K 


1902. 


Trms. 

7,184 

2,708 

14,846 

7,720 

23,177 

26.319 

69,442 

69.972 

69,827 


Total 83,866       281,144 


1901. 

1902. 

Tons. 

TbfM. 

126 

605 

70 

426 

860 

610 

8,216 

>           485 

2,010 

1,186 

6,606 

240 

8,966 

l,0iS0 

4.821 

1,866 

7,740 

6,4)82  ,        28,667 


The  importance  of  the  American  demand  is  exaggerated,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  nine  months  the  total  pig-iron  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  400,000  tons  less  than  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1900,  although  86,000  tons  more  than  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1901.  It  is  said  that  the  home  trade  gener- 
ally has  not  been  more  active  this  year  than  last,  and  that  in  some 
important  branches  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  has  diminished.  This 
being  so,  it  seems  that  the  high  prices  quoted  for  this  material  are  not 
justified  by  the  American  purchases. 

MACHINERY  EXPORT  TRADE. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  machinery  to  the 
value  of  £473,233  (|12,302,988.39)  has  been  exported  to  the. United 
States,  as  compared  with  £442,379  ($2,162,837.40)  worth  shipped  to 
that  country  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1901,  and  £642,817 
($3,128,268.93)  in  1900.  The  total  value  of  the  machinery  exported 
to  all  countries  during  the  above  periods  are: 

1902 £13,929,373=167,787,293.70 

1901 13,425,301=  65,334,227.31 

1900 14,650,540=  71,296,852.91 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE   MANCHESTER  CX)MSUI«AR  DISTRICT. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  character  and  value  of  declared 
exports  from  this  cx)nsular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the 
nine  months  ended  September  30,  1902;  for  comparison  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1901  is  also  exhibited. 


Article. 


1902. 


Buttons 18,840.60 

Card  clothing 61,873.98 

Carpets  and  rugs 68, 082. 09 

Cattle  hair anaother  hair 49, 777. 69 

Chemicals 120,567.88 

Colore  and  dye  stulh 280, 710. 46 

Cotton  (American) 2,878.91 

Cotton  and  won«t«d  and  wonted  stuffs 107,214.44 

Cotton  piece  goods 1,688, 810.09 

Cotton  yelyetft,  fuftians,  etc , 2,012,826.09 


1901. 


12,096.27 
66,418.97 
75,449.63 
68,507.79 
186,119.71 
218,612.61 


99,864.66 

967,258.18 

1,668,648.27 
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Article. 


1902. 


Cotton  yam  and  thread 

Caftalns  (laoe) 

Elaatic  web,  oofd,  etc 

Felt  bata  add  other  bats 

Famitore 

Furi,skiiMpetc 

Glaflnrare,chiiiaware,aiid  earthenware. 

Handkerchlefi 

Hide  cottlnga 

Hides 


Honicry 

India  rubber  iibeeti.  poocbefi,  etc 

Iron  (pig), etc 

LaccH,  nets,  etc 

Leather,  etc 

Linens.....' 


M&e  h  i  nery 

Mahocany  logs,  oak  logs,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

Needles,  pins,  8tc 

I'sper,  paper  hangings,  etc 

Provisions 

Quilto 

Rags  and  paper  stock 

Hhawls 

Bilk  and  dlk  and  cotton  piece  goods 

Hilk  noils  and  waste 

Hllkvam 

Bteel  wire,  etc 

Tape  and  braid 

Towels 

Waterproof  garments  and  cloth 

Wool  felt,  blanketing,  lam>ing,  etc 

Wool  noils  and  other  noils 

Worsted  yam 

Yam  (other  than  cotton  and  silk) 

Betumed  United  States  educational  exhibits 


n.  009, 284. 77 
77.22i.lS 
9S,817.64 

8,aiL49 

6,6S7.M 
SB.91L62 
22,960.01 
S5.713.01 
86,554.7s 
75.789.01 
73,066.57 

4,190.11 

2D,0eS.68 

888.665.39 

97,140.44 

77,045.62 

908,408.06 

15,806.32 

26,251.91 

15,521.73 

102,047.81 

9.926.22 

43,311.21 

311,899.95 

8,117.04 
'  24,634.69 
17,064.64 
25,090.80 
39,070.87 
43,137.43 
18,865.61 

6,448.58 
40,174.41 

7,075.18 
328.88 

8,485.58 


19QL 


Total 7,984,082.22 


S7V7,8B7.67 

68.014.98 

28,579.86 

6,912.50 

916wl4 


11,808.00 
80,605.05 
85,197.12 
54,405.77 
02,214.98 

6,32^.42 
18,662.63 
372,616.08 
65,898.23 
fi9,49&95 
951.519.02 
12,821.83 
24.937.42 
15,357.92 
93.848.70 

2,244.58 

29,80L38 

194,204.91 

6,581.10 
28.684.48 
16.455.95 
16,811.24 
19.214.80 
65,872.90 
13,527.75 

8,664.74 
46,020.82 


2,2SL04 
5,000.00 


6,868,52L87 


(^vuinliiies  of  cotton  velvets,  cord,  and  fujttiaru  exported  hence  to  the  United  States  during 

the  ftrd  nine  months  of  1901  and  1902. 


Mouth. 


January... 
Pebniary  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 


Total. 


Dyed. 


I 


Yard*. 
853,987 
314,4161 
281,870i 
288.669} 
586,2861, 
631,566|' 
883,679 
804,008i 
810,3971 


1901. 


Undyed. 

Total. 

YardM. 

Yard*. 

452,702} 

806,689} 

713,484 

1,027,900} 

690,2151 

872,066 

497,883 

781,052} 

487,560i 

1,023,846} 

679,866 

l,211,422i 

800,448} 

1,684,1271 

712,905} 

l,516,909i 

669,768} 

1,470, 15U 

10,899,187 


1902. 


Dyed,     i    Undyed.  !     Total. 


Yard*. 
509,942} 
807,672i 
240,991} 
497,447 
948,160} 
949,819} 
1,182,724} 
1,106.842 
908,892} 


■I- 


Yard*. 
606,615i 
451,680 
600,096^ 
612,0651 
596,9111 
662,024i 
540,602i 
680,8251 
585,9634 


yards. 
1.106,566 
760,9621 
841,688 
1,109,5121 
1,542, 060* 
1,601,8441 
1,728,8864 
1,786,667| 
1,^4.866* 


U,  965, 428 


Exports  of  cotton  yam  to  the  Untied  Stales  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1901  and  1902. 

I' " 

1901.       '       1902. 


Month. 


January . 
February 
March . . . 
April.... 

llay 

June 


Pound*. 
199,654i 
171,(511 
185, 1«) 
156,4451 
180. 184i 
170,864} 


Increase  in  1902,  818,6d9i  pounds. 


Pound*. 
288,295 
227,256i 
284,520 
285,515 
835,206 
243,858 


Month. 


July 

August 

September 

Total 


Pnmdi. 
173, 94U 
188,4761 
174,820} 


1,605,1201 


1902. 


274,4161 
210.0501 
265,1561 


2,418,7799 


..■- 'j"j 
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BRITISH  COTTON  GROWING  ASSOCIATION. 

Three  months  ago,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Oldham  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  was  constituted, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  supply  of  cotton  grown  in  British  colonies, 
and  thus  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  shortages,  or  rumors  of 
shortages,  in  the  crop  of  America.  To  that  end,  the  association  pro- 
poses to  raise  a  guaranty  fund  of  £60,000  ($243,325)  and  to  dispatch 
expeditions  of  experts  to  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  upon  the  best  methods  of  procedure.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  guaranty  fund  of  £50,000  (¥243,325)  has  already  been 

Sromised,  and  it  is  said  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  through  lack  of 
inds.     It  is  significant  that  the  operatives,  no  less  than  the  manufac- 
turers, are  showing  themselves  anxious  to  assist  in  the  work. 

THE  BRITISH  WE8TINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Following  19  a  brief  description  of  this  company's  plant  at  Trafford 
Park,  Mancnester:  The  works  occupy  some  130  acres  of  land,  on  which 
have  been  erected  six  buildings,  wnich  include  brass  and  malleable- 
iron  foundries,  pattern  shops  and  stores,  a  steel  foundry  and  forge,  a 
drying  and  dipping  shed,  an  electrical  power  generating  station,  a 
machine  shop,  and  a  box  lactory. 

The  machine  shop^  1,000  feet  long  and  450  feet  wide,  is  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  building  devoted  to  tnis  purpose  in  England.  Messrs. 
Sellers,  of  Philadelphia,  have  supplied  a  28-foot  boring  mill  for  use  in 
this  department. 

The  works  at  present  give  employment  to  some  2,000  hands  (a  good 
manv  of  whom  are  Americans),  out  this  number  will  be  trebled  when 
all  tne  depai-tments  are  in  full  operation. 

The  principal  contracts  upon  which  the  company  in  engaged  at  the 
present  time  are  as  follows: 

Dynamo  machinery  of  1,500  horsepower  for  the  Swansea  corpora- 
tion; 400-horsepower  alternator  for  the  New  Zealand  Electrical  Syndi- 
cate; electrical  power  plants  of  300  to  800  horsepower  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Small  Arms  Company,  Dorman  Long  &  Co.,  Thomas  Smith 
&Co.,  of  Rodley,  and  the  Oak  Bank  Oil  Company;  650-horsepower 
rotary  converter  for  the  London  United  Tramways;  500-horsepower 
alternators  for  the  South  Wales  Power  and  Distribution  Company, 
and  plant  for  the  Clyde  Valley  power-generating  stations. 

TRADE     BETWEEN     THE     UNITED     STATES    AND    MANCHESTER    VIA    THE 

MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

As  the  history  and  principal  physical  features  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  are  now  so  well  known,  the  following  notes  on  this  water- 
way refer  only  to  the  direct  trade  between  American  ports  and  Man- 
chester passing  through  it. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1894,  there  has  been  a  steady 
annual  increase  in  the  direct  imports  and  exports  via  this  waterway. 
New  connections  with  American  ports  have  been  formed  from  time  to 
time,  and  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1902,  the  freight 
landed  at  the  IVianchester  docks  from  the  United  States  amounted  in 
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weight  to  377,750  tons,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  America  con- 
tributes a  goodly  proportion  toward  the  4,000,000  tons  of  trade  annually 
passing  inward  and  outward  through  the  canal. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  that  every  port  of 
importance  in  the  United  States'  seaboard  is  connected  with  Man- 
chester, and  that  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  to  keep  the 
berths  well  supplied  with  tonnage. 

Neva  Orleans. — During  the  cotton  season,  steamers  are  regularly 
berthed  at  New  Orleans  for  Manchester,  the  loading  agents  being 
Messrs.  Meletta  &  Stoddart.  These  steamers  are  well  equipped  for 
the  conveyance  of  cotton  and  ^rain,  which  commodities  form  tne  bulk 
of  the  cargoes  carried.  Consignments  of  lumber,  resin,  stafch,  lard, 
sugar,  soap,  etc.,  are  also  occasionally  shipped.  During  the  cotton 
season  of  1901-2,  ten  steamers  loaded  at  New  Orleans  for  Man- 
chester, bringing  here  93,397  bales  of  cotton,  26,593  tons  of  grain, 
and  general  cargo.  The  shipments  from  New  Orleans  to  Manchester 
usually  commence  later  than  from  other  Gulf  ports,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  trade  during  the  present  season  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  past  years. 

Galveaton. — An  excellent  supply  of  tonnage  for  Manchester  is  pro- 
vided bj  Messrs.  Fowler  &  McVittie,  of  Galveston,  the  majoritv  of 
vessels  in  this  service  being  owned  by  Messrs.  Larrinaga  &  Co. ,  wnose 
new  sheltered-deck  steamers  with  extensive  accommodation  for  cotton 
cargoes  are  employed  in  the  trade.  The  principal  items  of  export 
from  Galveston  to  Manchester  during  last  season  were  171,927  rales 
of  cotton,  6,765  tons  of  grain,  2,000  tons  of  pig  lead,  etc. 

The  season  now  opening  appears  likely  to  be  a  record  one  so  far  as 
the  direct  shipments  from  Galveston  to  Manchester  are  concerned. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  season,  cotton  has  been  offered  very 
freely,  and  the  evident  desire  of  the  shipowners  running  the  service 
to  keep  the  berth  well  supplied  with  tonnage  is  much  appreciated  by 
the  shippers.  As  an  indication  of  the  increased  shipments  this  season, 
it  maybe  mentioned  that  from  September  1  toOctooer  22, 60,644  iMtles 
of  cotton  have  been  shipped  at  Galveston  for  Manchester,  as  compared 
with  21,020  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Mobile. — In  previous  cotton  seasons,  steamers  have  been  loaded  at 
Mobile  for  Manchester  by  various  shipping  agents,  but  under  a  recent 
agreement,  Messrs.  Elder  Deempster  &  Co. ,  of  Liverpool,  are  in  future 
to  provide  all  the  tonnage  necessary  at  Mobile  for  loading  to  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Pensacola. — The  United  States  Shipping  Company  is  berthing 
steamers  regularly  at  Pensacola  for  Mancnester .  In  addition  to  cotton, 
lumber,  etc.,  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphate  rock  finds  an  out- 
let at  Pensacola  for  this  city,  Runcorn,  and  otner  points  on  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal.  In  the  latter  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
one  of  the  mrgest  consumers  of  phosphate  rock  in  England  has  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  to  which  the  mineral  is 
delivered  direct  from  the  vessel. 

Brunswick^  Ga. — Steamers  for  Manchester  are  loaded  regularly  at 
this  port  during  the  winter  season  by  Messrs.  F.  D.  M.  Strachan  & 
Co.,  the  cargoes  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  and  phosphate  rock. 

Sa/vannah. — The  Churchill  line  maintains  a  freauent  service  of 
steamers  between  Savannah  and  Manchester  during  tne  cotton  season. 
These  steamers  secure  large  quantities  of  cotton,  of  which  Sea  Island 
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forms  a  large  proportion,  also  resin,  phosphate,  etc.  Messrs.  Minis  & 
Co.,  of  Savannah,  also  load  steamers  occasionally  for  Manchester. 

Sailing  vessels  with  full  cargoes  of  resin  from  Savannah  are  f re- 
quentlv  ordered  to  Manchester  to  discharge.  Large  stocks  of  resin 
are  held  at  Manchester  and  distributed  to  the  immediate  district  and 
to  towns  in  Lancasnire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midlands. 

I  Philadelphia. — ^A  line  of  steamers,  worked  jointly  by  the  Manchester 
Limited  and  the  Ley  land  Shipping  Company,  was  established  about 
twelve  months  ago  to  run  regularly  between  Philadelphia  and  Man- 
chester. At  present,  there  is  one  sailing  every  three  weeks,  but  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  owners  shortly  to  inaugurate  a  ten  days'  service. 
The  steamers  running  in  the  trade  are  first-class  boats,  with  live  cattle 
accommodation  and  a  dead  weight  capacity  of  6,000  to  8,000  tons. 
Since  the  line  commenced  operations,  large  shipments  of  live  cattle, 
grain,  oil,  copper,  provisions,  flour,  lumber,  woodenware,  starch, 
glucose,  and  other  conunodities  have  been  made  frgm  Philadelp>hia  to 
Manchester;  and  when  other  boats  are  added  to  the  service^  this  will 
undoubtedly  prove  one  of  the  most  important  lines  running  mto  Man- 
chester from  American  ports.  The  loading  agents  at  Fhil^elphia  are 
Messrs.  Charles  M.  Taylor's  Sons,  and  an  important  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  service  is  that  the  Philadelpma  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company  is  clovsely  interested  in  it;  the  steamers  loading  and  dis- 
charging at  the  latter's  piers. 

N(no  lo^rh — A  regular  weekly  service  between  New  York  and  Man- 
chester is  maintained  all  the  year  round  by  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt. 
The  steamers  employed  in  this  trade  make  triangular  voyages  from 
Manchester  to  South  America,  thence  to  New  York,  and  from  New 
York  back  to  Manchester.  This  line  is  well  known  among  shippers 
and  controls  a  large  amount  of  traffic.  The  cargoes  carriea  are  very 
varied,  consisting  of  all  descriptions  of  American  produce  and  manu- 
factures. The  steamers  occasionally  carry  live  cattle,  and  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holthave  recently  added  several  of  their  new  and 
better  equipped  steamers  to  the  service  appears  to  be  much  appre- 
ciated, both  by  shippers  and  consignees.  The  loading  agents  in  New 
York  are  Messrs.  Busk  &  Jevons. 

Boston. — The  latest  steam  connection  between  the  United  States  and 
Manchester,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
developments  of  the  trade  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  first-class  freight  steamers  between  Boston  and 
Manchester.  It  is  officially  announced  that,  commencing  in  January 
next,  the  American  Shipping  Combine,  or,  to  use  the  correct  title,  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  will  run  steamers  regularly 
between  the  two  ports,  commencing  with  fortnightly  sailings,  which 
will  probably  be  extended  to  a  weeKly  service  as  soon  as  tne  line  is 
firmly  established.  The  steamers  employed  in  the  trade  will  have  a 
ciirgo  capacity  of  about  8,000  tons  each  and  will  be  provided  with 
refrigerator  space  for  beef  and  other  perishable  cargo,  and  with  shelter 
decks  for  live  cattle.  The  steamers  will  be  berthed  at  the  South  Boston 
terminals  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and 
the  grain  elevator  and  piers  controlled  by  that  company  are  now  being 
altered  to  accommodate  large  ocean-going  steamers. 

This  sei-vice  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  useful  outlet  for  American 
commodities,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  a  precursor  of  steam- 
ship lines  from  other  American  ports  to  Manchester,  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Companjr.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  with  its  extensive  connecting  lines, 
will  deliver  to  the  steamers  at  the  Boston  terminals  live  cattle,  chilled 
beef,  provisions,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  flour,  leather,  lumber,  machin- 
ery, and  &11  other  descriptions  of  Ariierican  produce,  in  the  shape  of 
food  stuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  articles,  which  are  so 
largely  consumed  in  Manchester  and  the  densely  populated  district  of 
which  Manchester  forms  the  center.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Man- 
chester is  not  dependent  upon  local  traffic,  but  is  essentially  a  port  of 
distribution  also.  In  the  carting  area  from  the  Manchester  docks  there 
is  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  district 
nearer  to  Manchester  than  to  any  other  steamship  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  contains  a  population  of  no  less  than  8,000,000  people. 

A  thorough  investigation  into  the  possibilities  of  trade  conducted  by 
a  first-class  line  of  steamers  between  Boston  and  Manchester  tends  to 
show  that  all  the  elements  are  present  for  the  success  of  the  venture. 

There  should  be  no  lack  of  export  traffic  from  the  United  States  to 
Manchester,  and  plenty  of  good  paying  west-bound  cargo  can  undoubt- 
edly be  worked  through  Manchester  to  all  parts  of  rJorth  America 
via  Boston. 

WnxiAM  F.  Grinnell,  Consul. 
Manchester,  October  30^  1902. 


NEWCASTIiE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  the  consular  district  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (including  tne  consular  agencies  of  Carlisle,  West 
Hartlepool,  and  Sunderland)  during  the  last  three  years  ended  June  30, 
were: 

1899-1900 $1,225,298 

1900-1901 1,218,668 

1901-2 1,641,592 

consistmg  of  ship's  anchors,  antimony,  antiquities,  asphalt  (liquid  and 
concrete),  aniline  oil,  binoxide  of  barium,  biscuits,  brass  (old  sorap), 
basic  wire  rods,  bound  books,  brattice  cloth,  bricks  (fire  bricks),  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  carpets,  china  clay,  coals,  coke,  composition  i)aint 
(materials  for  making),  colors,  cotton  manufactures,  cement,  chemicals 
(caustic  soda,  crystal  soda,  pearl  hardening,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia), 
diamond  grit,  fireclay,  fire  tiles,  fishing  t^kle,  ferromaneanese,  ferro- 
silicon,  fertilizers,  fare  bricks,  goatsKins  (di'essed),  goif-club  heads 
(aluminum),  ground  gannister,  hats  (felt),  househola  and  personal 
effects,  iron  (pig,  Bessemer,  Hematite),  sulphide  of  iron,  leather  (dressed 
sealskin  and  dressed  Morocco),  sealskins,  lelts,  dressed  goatskins,  linen 
and  union  goods,  litharge,  machinery  for  ships,  minerals  (sjpecimens 
of),  ores  (pluor  spar),  pamt.  paper  stock,  pictures,  red  and  white  lead, 
rope  (old,  for  papermakers).  sanding  machine,  salt,  sheep  wash,  silico 
spiegel,  spiegeleisen,  skins  (hare  and  coney),  ship's  stores,  steel  wire 
rope,  grindstones,  steel  bars,  tin  cannisters,  trees  and  bushes  (young), 
whisky,  wire-rope  making  machinery,  wire  rods,  woolen  goods. 
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Owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  by  the  United  States  for  pig 
iron,  the  shipments  of  that  material  from  this  consular  district  to 
America,  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1902,  amount  to  the  value 
of  $1,712,428. 

There  have  also  been  large  shipments,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  of  coke  and  fire  bricKS  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Owing  to  the  great  coal  strike  in  the  United  States,  inquiries 
respecting  shipments  of  coal  to  America  have  been  made,  but  so  far, 
no  transactions  have  occurred  as  regards  north  country  coal.  The 
only  shipments  of  coal  to  the  Ujiited  States  have  been  from  Wales; 
but  this  trade,  of  course,  owing  to  the  nature  of  things,  is  onlj'^  tem- 
porary. 

A  larger  number  of  sailing  vessels  laden  with  cargo  have  left  the 
Tyne  for  American  Pacific  ports  during  the  past  eighteen  months  than 
for  many  years. 

IMPOSTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

Miscellaneous  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  into  the  river  Tyne,  from  January  t 

to  December  Sly  1901. 


Box  and  bale  goods  .  .package. .  1 

Soap tons..  38 

Chemicals,  unenumerated, 

tons 28 

Glucose tons..  214 

Rice do 3 

Tobacco,  cigary,  and  snuff  .cwt. .  4 
Cotton,   jute,    linen,  and  wool 

goods tons.-  47 

Drysalters'  stores do 30 

Glass.: do....  2 

Barley quarters..  36 

Maize  ...1 do 99,295 

Oats do....  9,473 

Pease do 5, 142 

Wheat do....  420,221 

Cotton  and  linseed  cake,  quar- 
ters    470 

Flour  and  meal tons. .  3, 566 

Hay  and  straw do 354 

Hair do 20 

Machinery do 1,067 

Foi^ngs  and  other    ironwork, 

tons 455 

Pig  iron tons..  502 

Scrap  iron do 817 

Steel  angles,   bars,   plates,   and 

sheets tons..  83 

Steel  castings do. . . .  235 

Steel  forgings  and  manufactures, 

tons 35 

Steel  rails tons. .  552 


Steel  billets,  blooms,  and  crop 

ends tons. .  1 ,  298 

Litharge  and  colors do 111 

Pig  lead do....  983 

Cows  and  oxen head 819 

Manures,  phosphates tons. .  4, 218 

Copper,  copper  precipitate,  and 

copper  ore tons. .  219 

Slates do 1,969 

Tin  and  tin  lumps do 1 

Oils  (mineral) do. . . .  15, 213 

Other  oils do 6 

Turpentine,  varnish,  and  putty, 

tons 2 

Paper tons..  719 

Pianos  and  organs 2 

Bacon  and  pork tons..  391 

Beef do 194 

Cheese do 222 

Lard do 638 

Milk do....  1 

Preserved  meats do 506 

Sundry  goods do 303 

Resin do 1,286 

Tar  and  pitch barrel..  1 

Deals,  battens,  and  boards, 

loads 4,842 

Mahogany tons..  94 

Staves  and  heading loads. .  4 

Square  and  other  timber. do 19, 333 

Furniture packages. .  24 

Other  wood  goods tons. .  829 
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MiMcdUmeouM  goodn  imported  from  the  United  States  into  the  l)fne  during  the  mx  month» 

ended  June  SO,  1902, 


Cotton  goods cwt.. 

8oap tonB.. 

Chemicals  (anenamerated), 

tons 

China  clay  and  china  stone, 

cwt — 

Glucose tons. . 

Drysaliers'  stores tons. . 

Glass do 

Barley quarters. . 

Maize do 

Pease do 

Wheat do 

Flonrand  meal tons.. 

Hav  and  straw do 

Iron  castings do.... 

Machinery do 

Foigings  and  other  iron  work, 

tons 

Scrap  iron tons.. 


Mnup 
Leaoi 


colors.  . 


.do.. 


Pig  lead do 

Cows  and  oxen 

Copper cwt. . 

Coal  and  coke tons. . 


4 
13 

lOA 
U 

7,036 

14,117 

976 

190, 418 

1,530^ 

l,315i^ 

287 

65 
179 

39t 
150 
370 
1 


Slate tons.. 

Tin,  etc cwt. . 

Min^id  oil tons.. 

Tar  and  pitch  ( mineral )  do 

Paper do 

Pianos  and  oigans 

Bacon  and  pon do 

Beef dOi . . . 

Cheese do 

Lard do 

Milk cwt.- 

Preserved  meata do 

Sundries i..  .do 

Steel  angles,  etc do 

Steel  casings do 

Steel  foigings do 

Resin do 

Deals,  battens,  and  boards, 

loads 

Mahogany tons. . 

Staves,  etc loads.. 

Other  timbers do 

Furniture packages.. 

Joinery,  etc tons.. 

Wood  pulp do.  -  - . 


484 
3 
8, 289  A 
43i 
187) 
9 
153i 

55A 

114A 

267A 
14 

182 

173 

lit 

2,251* 

877 

37A 
9 

4,277 

121 

265H 
15A 


FBOSFECrS  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  duties  on  imported  manufactured  goods, 
competition  is  simply  a  question  of  freight  rates,  and  after  allowing 
for  this  difference,  goods  manufactured  in  New  York  or  Chicago  can 
compete  in-  price  here  with  goods  made  in  London,  Birmingham,  or 
Glasgow.  It  only  remains  for  firms  to  have  their  goods  placed  through 
reliable  agencies  and  properly  advertised,  or  to  send  over  here  qualified 
travelers  to  represent  them.  All  kinds  of  tinned  goods  have  a  big 
field  in  England;  American  boots  and  shoes  are  sold  extensively; 
doors  and  window  sashes  arrive  here  regularly,  and  roofing  slat^, 
hair  for  plasterers'  use,  farmers'  implements,  etc.,  are  being  more 
and  more  imported.  Perhaps  trade  m  these  lines  could  be  pushed. 
Print  paper  also  has  a  market  here,  and  machinery  and  mechanics' 
tools,  etc. ,  used  in  the  various  factories  are  plainly  in  evidence.  Ameri- 
can bicycles  are  also  sold  in  this  country,  although  having  to  face 
keen  competition,  while  cameras  and  photographers'  supplies  have  a 
good  marKet  and  are  well  spoken  of. 

8HIPBUILJ>ING. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  returns  from  the  Tyne  yards  for 
the  year  1901: 

Tons. 

SirW.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Limited 39,597 

C.  8.  8wan&  Himter,  Limited *. a49,087 

Wigham,  Richardson  &  CJo.,  Limited 36, 791 

Palmers,  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company,  Limited «61, 016 

Northumberland  Shipbuilding  Company 1 31, 330 

John  Redhead  &  Sons ". «26,667 

R.  &W.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co 24,008 

Tyne  Iron  Shipbuilding  Company «16, 700 

<>  Gross  tonnage,  with  erections. 
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Tods. 

Wm.  Dobflon  ACk) 14,712 

R.  StephenaonA  Co 13,686 

Wootl,  Skinner  &  Co 9,602 

Smith's  Dock  Company,  Limited 2, 039 

J.  P.  Reunoldson  &  Co 2,609 

J.  T.  Eltringham&Co 1,114 

W.  P.  Huntley 205 

Hepple&Co 120 

Total 329,183 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  33,183  tons  as  compared  with  1890. 
The  amount  of  shipbuilding  work  on  hand  (July,  1902)  in  the  yards 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  tne  lowest  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  northeast  coast  ports  are  worse  off;  and  especially  is  this 
noticeable  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  conditions  of  a  year  a^o. 
On  the  Tees,  for  instance,  with  24  vessels  of  69,353  tons,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  43,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  total  of  July,  1901;  on 
the  Tyne,  with  74  vessels  of  192,488  tons,  the  fall  is  proportionately 
almost  as  great — 73,300  tons;  at  Hartlepool,  the  drop  is  aoout  27,000 
tons,  the  amount  of  work  now  being  14  vessels  of  64,163  tons,  and  at 
Sunderland,  where  the  vessels  on  the  stocks  number  42,  and  measure 
155,058  tons,  the  decrease  is  23,500  tons. 

The  firm  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Limited, 
has  declared  (September,  1902),  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent  on  its  ordi- 
nary shares,  after  adding  $250,000  to  the  reserve,  $400,000  for  provi- 
sion for  experimental  expenditure,  and  $150,000  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility under  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 

As  showing  the  demand  for  large  ships,  it  was  stated  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company  (September  29, 
1902)  that  in  1899  the  average  tonnaj?e  of  its  ships  was  2,309  tons, 
while  last  year  it  was  7,627  tons.  This  firm  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
work  for  tlie  British  Government  lately,  building  the  battle  ship  Bus- 
sdlj  which  has  since  passed  very  successfully  through  her  official  trials. 
It  has  also  finished  putting  new  en^nes  and  boilers  in  H.  M.  S. 
Nidei'  and  the  Qossamer.  The  Meaea  and  the  Medusa  have  been 
refitted  with  new  boilers;  the  battle  ship //oi/'^  is  now  being  overhauled. 
The  company  has  also  received  from  the  Admiralty  orders  for  5  new 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  of  the  improved  type,  making  21  vessels 
of  that  class  which  have  been  ordered  from  the  firm  for  His  Majesty's 
fleet  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  largest  oil-tank  steamer  j^et  built  on  the  Tyne,  the  New  York^ 
was  dispatched  September  29  on  her  first  voyage  to  New  York.  This 
vessel  was  built  to  the  order  of  a  Dutch  firm,  and  has  a  carrying  capa- 
city of  9,200  tons. 

Messrs.  Wigham,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Walker-on-Tyne,  has  this  year 
built  the  largest  cable  ship  afloat,  the  Colonia^  which  on  her  trial  trip 
developed  a  speed  of  14i  knots  per  hour,  with  5,300-horsepower.  This 
vessel  was  built  to  the  order  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance Company,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  submarine  tele- 
graph cables,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ancflia^  owned  by  the  same  firm. 
The  Colonia  can  carry  about  4,000  nautical  miles  of  cables,  accomo- 
dated in  four  large  tanks  built  in  her  holds.  She  is  about  500  feet 
in  length,  56  in  breadth,  and  39  feet  in  depth,  and  carries  11,000  tons 
dead  weight.     Compared  with  the   Oreat  Eastern^  the   Colonia  has 
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almost  twice  the  former's  cable-carrying  capacity.  Moreover,  the 
Oreat  Eastern  could  lay  only  about  1,800  miles  of  cable  without  being 
reloaded,  while  the  Colmiia  could  lay  a  cable  almost  twice  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  vessel  left  the  Tyne  in  May  for  Vancouver,  via  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Swan  &  Hunter,  Limited,  Wallsend  on  Tyne,  in  Feb- 
ruary last  launched  a  large  floating  dock  for  His  Majesty's  dockyard 
at  Bermuda.  This  dock  is  515  feet  long,  and  is  without  gates,  hence 
the  length  of  ship  it  can  take  is  not  restricted.  Its  lifting  power  is 
15,500  tons,  whicn  can  be  increased  to  17,500  tons,  if  necessary. 

This  firm,  the  following  August,  launched  another  floating  dock  for 
the  port  of  Durban,  Na&l.  This  dock  is  of  the  same  type  as  that 
described  above,  though  smaller,  having  a  lifting  power  of  only  4,500 
tons.  Its  extreme  length  is  365  feet  and  its  widtn  87  feet.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  guard  timbers  on  the  side  walls  is  61  feet,  so  that 
the  dock  can  accommodate  vessels  up  to  60  feet  beam,  while,  when  still 
retaining  a  freeboard  of  4  feet,  it  can  take  a  vessel  drawing  18  feet 
over  keel  blocks  4  feet  high.  The  dock  proper  consists  of  3  pontoons 
and  two  side  walls,  to  which  the  pontoons  are  connected  by  means  of 
movable  joints,  so  that  any  of  the  pontoons  can  when  required  be 
removed  and  lifted  by  the  aock  itself,  thus  making  it  self -docking  in 
all  its  parts. 

A  steel  pontoon  at  North  Shields  was  recently  lifted  for  examina- 
tion. The  occasion  was  interesting  in  so  much  as  when  this  pontoon 
was  built  engineers  and  others  prophesied  that  frequent  renewals  of 
certain  parts  would  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  corrosive  action  of 
salt  water,  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  prevent  pontoons  of  this  class 
being  adopted,  ten  years  being  named  as  about  the  length  of  their 
existence.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  "  bitumastic"  enamel  coat- 
ing, however,  has  proved  that  instead  of  lasting  only  ten  years,  the 
pontoons  are  more  likely  to  last  fifty. 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Swan  &  Hunter,  Limited,  also  launched  on  the  same 
day  the  Cunard  steamship  Carpathian  which  is  intended  for  the 
Liverpool -Boston  service.  She  is  designed  as  a  saloon  and  third-class 
passenger  and  cargo  steamer,  with  large  insulated  chambers  for  chilled 
meat  and  "ship's  stores.  Provision  is  made  for  about  200  saloon  and 
about  600  third-class  passengers,  with  ample  space  for  extending  either 
or  both  classes  of  accommocktion  as  may  hereafter  be  found  desirable. 
The  leading  particulars  of  the  vessel  are:  Length,  558  feet;  breadth, 
64  feet  3  inches;  depth  molded  to  the  upper  aeck,  40  feet  6  inches; 
depth  molded  to  the  shelter  deck,  48  feet  6  inches;  gross  tonnage, 
about  12,900  tons;  sjpeed  on  trial,  about  15i  knots.  The  Carpathia  will 
be  propelled  by  2  independent  sets  of  quadruple  expansion  engines, 
with  cylinders  26,  37,  53,  and  76  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of 
54  inches.  Steam  will  be  supplied  by  seven  large  single-ended  boilers, 
fitted  with  Howden's  forced  draft. 

The  same  company  in  1901  built  the  steamers  LaJce  Michigan  and 
Lake  Manitoba  for  the  Beaver  Line,  the  latter  vessel  being  of  9,510  tons, 
and  the  former  of  8,699  tons  gross.  Two  other  vessels  of  exceptional 
size  that  are  being  constructed  are  the  Patrician^  of  7,474  gross  tons, 
and  the  Santa  Fe^  of  5,220  gross  tons.  The  latter  is  for  the  Hamburg 
and  South  American  Company. 
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MARINE   ENOINEERINa. 

The  year  1901  was  a  very  successful  one  for  marine  eng^ineers  on 
Tyne  side.  The  indicated  horsepower  put  into  vessels  built  by  the 
different  firms  was  as  follows: 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company,  Limited 39, 050 

C.  8.  Swan  A  Hunter,  Limited 23,420 

J.  T.  Eltringham  &  Co 1,940 

Hepple&Co 1,050 

Sir  W.G.Armstrong  WhitworthA  Co.,  Limited 25,750 

Wigham,  Richardson*  Co.,  Limited 20,200 

Northumberland  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited 15, 400 

John  Redhead  A  Sons 12,300 

R.  AW.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  A  Co.,  Limited 64,050 

William  Dobeon  A  Co 7,900 

Tyne  Iron  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited 7, 850 

J.  P.  Rennoldson  A  Co 3,337 

Total 222,247 

THE   COAL  TRADE. 

Coal  and  coke  shipped  from  the  port  of  Tyne. 


Description. 

Forci^  and  coostwiae. 

1901. 

1900. 

Increase 
(  +  )  or  de- 
crease (— ). 

Coal 

Tbns. 
14,658,622 
375,013 

Tom. 
14,040,294 
480,635 

TOTU. 

+518. 828 

Coke 

-106,622 

Total  coal  and  coke 14,988,685  i  14,520,929 


+412,706 


Following  are  the  board  of  trade  returns  for  the  coal  shipments  from 
the  ports  of  Amble,  Blyth,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  West  Hartlepool,  and 
the  Tees,  during  the  first  five  months  of  1902: 

Tons. 

January :.  28,000 

February 34,000 

March 103, 000 

April 25,000 

May 137,000 

Total 32/,  000 

Northumbrian  steam  coals  (October  3,  1902)  are  steady  at  lis.  3d.  = 
$2.74:  to  lis.  6d.  =$2.80  per  ton,  free  on  board;  best  second-class  steam, 
from  9s.  =$2.19  to  9s.  9a.  =$2.37  per  ton,  and  steam  smalls,  5s.  =$1.22 
per  ton.  Gas  coal  is  quoted  from  9s.  =$2.19  to  9s.  9d.  =$2.37  per  ton, 
according  to  quality.  In  the  bunker  coal  trade,  the  inquiry  is  good 
and  supplies  are  ample.  The  price  of  Durham  unscreened  varies  from 
8s.  9d.=$2.13  to  9s.  6d.  =$2.31  per  ton,  free  on  board.  In  the  coke 
trade,  there  is  a  steady  demand  and  good  prices  are  maintained. 
Best  Durham  coke  for  export  is  about  18s.=$4:.38  to  18s.  6d.  per  ton, 
free  on  board,  and  blast  furnace  coke,  16s.  =$3.89  per  ton  at  the 
Teeside  furnaces. 

The  river  Tyne  commissioners  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  bunker  vessels  of  large  size,  and  have  recently  had  built  two 
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new  staiths  on  the  river  front,  capable  of  dealing  with  vessels  of  any 
tonnage  and  at  all  tides.  They  have  also  just  passed  a  resolution  to 
construct  another  new  river  staith  southwest  of  the  Albert  Eklward 
Dock,  at  a  cost  of  $258,000.  The  staiths  both  in  the  dock  and  on  the 
river  have  been  fitted  with  anticoal-breakage  appliances.  Large 
vessels  can  arrive  at  and  depart  from  these  steiths  at  either  high  or 
low  water. 

A  large  number  of  Grimsby  steam  fishing  boats,  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  have  commenced  to  take  in  their  bunker  coal  at  Northumber- 
land Dock.  This  is  a  new  departure,  as  hitherto  these  boats  have 
bunkered  at  Grimsby,  with  coai  from  the  Midlands. 

Fift^-seven  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  said  to  have  been  contracted 
for  shipment  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and  one  Noiihumbrian  colliery 
is  reported  to  have  arranged  to  supply  20,000  tons  to  th  ^  same  places. 

Sn^EAMSHIP  FREIGHTS. 

The  freight  market  has  been  for  some  time  in  a  depressed  condition^ 
the  rates  outward  being  wretchedly  low.  The  f  oUowmg  are  the  present 
quotations  from  Tyne: 

Cape,  158. 6d.=|3.77;  Santos,  2,500  coals,  300  coke,  14s.  =$3.36  and 
16s.  =^.89,  respectively;  London,  3s.  3d. =79  cents:  Cronstadt,  4s.  3d. 
=$1.03;  Swinemunde,  4s:3d.=$1.03;  Genoa,  4s.6d.=|1.09  to  4s.9d. 
=$1.15. 

In  homeward  chartering,  the  tone  is  ouiet,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  Calcutta,  where  a  steady  demand  exists.  From  the  Black  S^ 
and  Danube,  calls  are  dull.  The  American  requirements  are  also  very 
limited. 

There  are  now,  however,  onl  v  about  a  dozen  steamers  laid  up  in  the 
Tyne,  as  compared  with  55  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 

ELECTRIC  TRAMS. 

Newcastle. — A  portion  of  the  street-railway  system  owned  by  the 
municipal  corporation  was  opened  for  traffic  on  December  16  last. 
Since  Uien,  nearlv  the  whole  system  has  been  put  in  running  order, 
with  a  very  gooa  service.  Owing  to  the  very  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion, however,  there  are  doubts  wnether  the  trams  can  ultimately  be 
made  to  pay.  The  receipts  for  the  week  ended  September  27  amounted 
to  $15,030.  It  is  estimated  by  some  that  fares  should  reach  $17,500 
weekly  to  show  a  profit;  but  at  a  meeting  on  October  1,  the  chairman 
of  the  trams  committee  stated  that  the  expenses  of  the  system  were 
only  about  $12,000  a  week,  while  the  receipts  for  the  past  month  aver- 
aged $14,750  a  week,  or  a  clear  profit  of  $2,500. 

Tynestde  tramways — The  new  tramwav  line  from  Gosforth  to  New 
Shields,  via  Benton,  Wallsend,  and  Willington,  constructed  by  the 
Tyneside  Tramways  and  Ti-amroad  Company  during  the  last  few 
months,  was  formally  opened  on  September  29.  The  system  adopted 
is  the  overhead  trolley,  similar  to  tnat  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
line.  Part  of  the  Wallsend-North  Shields  tram  has  proved  a  boon  to 
workmen  employed  in  the  shipyards  and  factories  on  the  river  side.  It 
enters  into  competition  with  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company's 
two  lines  of  railroad  from  Newcastle  to  North  Shields  so  strongly  that 
the  North  Eastern  directors  are  contemplating  the  early  electrification 
of  about  38  miles  of  their  Tyneside  tracks. 
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The  system  they  purpose  to  adopt  is  that  known  as  the  third-rail 
system,  in  which  the  current  is  taken  from  a  rail  or  conductor  laid 
alongside  the  running  i*ails.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  volts  will  be  used, 
which  is  150  volts  higher  than  is  allowed  for  tramway  purposes.  The 
current  will  be  purchased  by  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company 
from  the  existing  station  of  the  Newcastle  Electric  Power  Company, 
whence  it  will  be  sent  out  at  6,000  volts,  and  afterwards  tiunsformed 
at  the  various  substations  to  the  working  pressure  just  mentioned. 
The  speed  of  the  trains  will  be  22  miles  per  hour. 

Simtli  Shields, — ^The  town  council  has  just  resolved  (September)  to 
apply  for  Parliamentary  powers  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  overhead  electric  tramways  to  replace  the  antiquated  horse 
cars  now  in  vogue.     It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  $1,066,800. 

Jarrmv  o7i  lyne. — The  overhead  system  of  tramways,  which  is  being 
universally  adopted  on  Tyneside,  is  expected  soon  to  be  in  operation 
in  this  town.  It  is  also  expected  that  a  tramway  will  shortly  be  laid 
from  Haworth  to  South  Shields,  which  will  fomi  a  line  of  about  10 
miles  in  length  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP   LINES. 

A  line  of  steamers  between  Russia  and  the  Tyne  will  be  established 
in  November  next.  Messrs.  Forwood  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle, 
who  have  been  appointed  the  agents  of  the  Nord  Steamship  Company,  of 
Finland,  whose  nead  office  is  m  Helsingsfors,  will  control  the  service. 
The  project  will  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  Kussian  Government. 
Three  steamers  for  the  new  line  are  now  being  built  on  the  northeast 
coast.  They  are  to  be  fine,  powerful  vessels,  fitted  with  the  very 
latest  improvements  in  shipbuilding.  In  them  will  be  built  refrigerating 
plants  for  Finnish  butter  and  other  perishable  goods.  Most  of  these 
imports  at  present  go  to  Hull,  whence  they  are  conveved  by  train  to 
Newcastle  and  other  districts.  The  new  steamers  will  also  have  accom- 
modation for  emigrants;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  many  Finns  on 
their  way  to  America  will  come  to  Newcastle,  thence  making  the 
overland  journey  to  Liverpool,  where  they  will  take  trans-Atlantic 
steamers.  The  new  line  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  expoi-ters,  and 
goods  that  come  from  many  parts  of  the  country  will  be  snipped  from 
here. 

QUAYS. 

• 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  berthing  accommodations,  there  have  for  years 
been  many  complaints  of  the  detention  of  vessels  coming  to  Newcastle, 
and  at  last  the  corporation  have  taken  the  matter  seriously  into  consider- 
ation, and  intend  very  shortly  to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  to  extend 
the  quav  a  distance  of  3,200  feet.  The  present  quay  is  about  4,600  feet 
long.  Instead  of  only  30  feet  storage  room  on  the  quay  there  will  be, 
under  the  new  plan,  a  width  of  150  to  200  feet  for  landing  goods,  a  greater 
depth  of  water,  better  lifting  appliances,  and  vessels  will  be  free  to  arrive 
or  depart  on  all  tides,  making  Newcastle  the  finest  port  on  the  northeast 
coast.  The  rntes  will  be  half  as  cheap  as  those  at  London.  A  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  produce  and  manufactured  goods  is  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  the  north  of  England,  and  to  these  the  new 
improvements  will  mean  much  cheaper  freight  rates.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
of  Hull,  intend  to  establish  a  much  bettor  and  more  frequent  service 
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of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Newcastle,  if  the  proposed  exten- 
sions are  carried  out.  The  scheme,  as  originally  proposed,  was  to 
cost  $3,500,000,  but  after  several  meetings  of  the  nuance  committee 
and  of  shipowners  and  merchants,  it  was  tinally  decided  to  carry  out 
the  improvements  only  as  necessity  demanded.  To  3how  the  immedi- 
ate demand  for  additional  quay  space,  no  less  than  709,000  register 
tons  of  shipping  came  to  Newcastle  in  1901. 

THE   FRUIT  TRADE. 

A  large  trade  in  canned  fruits,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  fresh 
fruits,  exists  between  the  north  of  England  and  the  United  States.  A 
few  quotations  of  the  prices  realized  in  the  Newcastle  market  may  be 
of  interest  to  American  growers: 

Local-grown  peaches  sell  from  4d.  (8  cents)  to  8d.  (16  cents)  each, 
according  to  size.  Pineapples  are  scarcer,  fetching  4s.  6d.  ($1.09i 
each,  retoil.  Filberts  are  more  plentiful,  8d.  (16  cents)  per  pound 
being  asked.  Bananas  of  the  finer  quality  are  selling  at  Is.  6d.  (86 
cents)  per  dozen;  the  commoner  sorts  at  Is,  (24 cents).  English  grapes 
are  marked  at  Is.  (24  cents)  to  2s.  (49  cents)  per  pound,  according  to 
quality — Guernsey  grown  can  be  bought  at  8d.  (16  cents)  a  pound. 
Plums,  4d.  (8  cents)  to  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound.  Tomatoes  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity,  the  English  sorts  selling  at  8d.  (16  cents)  a  pound, 
and  the  commoner  kinds  at  4d.  (8  cents).  English  melons  are  selling 
at  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  each,  for  good  ones;  foreign  ones  are  retailed  at 
4d.  (8  cents).  Canadian  apples  are  retailed  at  4d.  (8  cents)  a  pound, 
and  are  of  fine  quality.  The  English  descriptions  are  rather  scarce, 
the  best  sorts  fetching  3s.  (73  cents)  a  stone,  and  others  about  2s.  (49 
cents).  There  is  a  choice  variety  of  pears  on  sale.  French  Williams 
are  retailed  at  6d.  (12  cents)  to  8d.  (16  cents)  a  pound,  and  the  Duchess 
kind  at  8d.  (16  cents).  English  hazels  are  niarKed  at  3d.  (6  cents)  and 
Williams  at  4d.  (8  cents).  Of  American  f niits,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  gi*apes  appear  to  be  in  most  demand. 

CLOSE  OF  HISTORIC  WORKS. 

The  historic  engineering  plant  of  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co. 
has  been  dismantled  and  sold  at  auction.  The  firm  has  moved  to  Dar- 
lington, where  it  has  built  works  and  fitted  them  with  the  newest 
and  most  improved  machinery.  In  the  razing  of  the  workshop  of  the 
old  plant  an  interesting  lin^  with  the  past  was  severed,  for  in  that 
building  was  born  the  first  of  all  locomotives — the  "  Rocket,"  of  George 
Stephenson. 

At  the  auction  sale,  300  lots  were  disposed  of,  ranging  from  locomo- 
tive engines,  steam  hammers,  and  chimney  stacks  to  wooden  beams 
and  scrap  iron.  Some  of  the  machines  sold  had  been  in  constant  use 
for  sixty  years.  The  choicest  bit  of  old  machinery — ^the  lever-beam 
engine,  designed  by  George  Stephenson  to  drive  the  plant  of  the 
original  factory — did  not,  however,  come  under  the  hammer  at  all. 
Working  up  to  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  sale,  this  famous  old  engine 
had  been  in  use  for  nearly  eighty  years.  It  will  shortly  be  pedestaled 
in  triumph  in  the  new  works  at  Darlington — an  honor  well  won. 
Messrs.  Stephenson  &  C!o.  will  not  sever  tneir  connection  with  New- 
castle altogether,  as  it  is  their  intention  still  to  retain  their  foundry  at 
Tj^neside. 
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PAUPERISM. 


The  following  tables  are  an  interesting  and  encouraging  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  county  of  Northumberland 
now  and  thirt}*^  years  ago: 


Year. 


1871 

1875 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 


Population. 

Paupere. 

Per  1,000. 

386,646 

16,648 

42.6 

410,366 

10, 671 

25.0 

434,086 

11,152 

25.7 

470,058 

11,036 

23.6 

606,030 

10, 179 

20.1 

564,444 

11,010 

19.9 

602,859 

10,446 

17.8 

This  table  gives,  for  the  year  1901,  the  population,  the  mean  annual 
number  of  paupers,  and  the  ratio  of  pauperism  for  each  of  the  twelve 
poor-law  unions  in  Northumberland: 


Union. 


Newcastle . . 
Tynemouth 
Ctwtle  Ward 

Hexham 

HaltwhiBtle 
Hi>llingham 
Morpeth  — 
Alnwick.... 

Belford 

Berwick 

(ilendale  ... 
Roth  bury... 


Population. 

PaupcrH. 

Per  1,000. 

233,150 

3,858 

16.5 

16K.h81 

2,658 

16.8 

32,406 

360 

11.1 

34,709 

929 

26.8 

8,500 

96 

11.5 

6,339 

113 

17.9 

65,743 

1,106 

19.8 

28,661 

545 

23.0 

5,218 

86 

16.6 

19,491 

4(M 

20.7 

8,770 

188 

21.4 

5,992 

90 

16.1 

The  next  table  gives  details  similar  to  those  in  the  first  table,  with 
regard  to  the  Newcastle  Union: 


Year. 

Population. 

Paupers. 

6,287 
2,895 
2,735 
3,328 
8,277 
4,037 
3,858 

Per  I.OOP. 

1871 

131,198 
140,725 
150,252 
173,534 
196, 817 
214,983 
233.150 

47.9 

1876 

20.6 

1881 

18.2 

1886 

19.2 

1891 

16.6 

1S96 

18  8 

1901 

16.6 

PORT   OF  BLYTH. 

Although  idle  tonnage  is  accumulating  in  Blyth  Harbor — six  steam- 
ers of  considerable  size  being  laid  up  in  the  South  Dock — the  coal  trade 
is  still  booming.  This  is  due  chieny  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  being 
sent  to  Blyth  to  be  shipped  from  the  Northumberland  collieries,  instead 
of  to  Northumberland  Dock,  North  Shields,  as  formerly.  The  coal 
shipments  at  Blyth  for  the  week  ending  September  27, 1902,  consisted 
of  69,284  tons,  an  increase  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year  of  7,642  tons.  During  the  month  of  August,  283,606  tons 
were  shipped,  an  increase,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  of  21,179  tons.     Blyth  continues  to  prosper;  and  notwith- 
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standing  house  building  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  there  is  still  a 
scarcity  of  homes  for  the  working  classes. 

CARLISLE. 

In  reporting  upon  the  trade  of  this  district  twelve  months  ago, 
I  stated  that  tne  previous  year  had  been  one  of  fairly  steady  progress; 
that,  while  wages  had  not  been  quite  so  high  as  in  the  previous  three 
years,  the  working  classes  generally  had  never  been  better  off.  Very 
similar  remarks  would  describe  the  trade  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
Probably,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  reports  of  public 
companies,  the  year  now  ending  has  been  in  some  respects  a  more 
favorable  one  for  capitalists  than  was  its  immediate  predecessors. 

The  dividends  of  tne  local  railway  companies  have  Kept  well  up.  and 
the  reports  of  some  of  the  leading  iron  companies  show  that  they  nave 
passed  through  a  year  of  very  good  trade.  So  far  as  regards  the 
immediate  future,  trade  prospects  are  hopeful,  always  provided  that 
there  is  no  serious  labor  trouole.  Just  at  the  present  time,  the  coal 
owners  of  Cumberland  are  anxious  for  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  wages  of  the  colliers.  This  proposal  is  resisted  by  the  latter, 
but,  happily,  both  parties  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  arbitrament  of 
the  neutral  chairman  of  the  conciliation  board,  who  is  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  county.  That  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  hearing 
evidence.  His  decision  will  probably  be  given  before  the  end  of  the 
present  month. 

The  fact  that  the  parties  to  this  dispute  have  been  willing  to  resort 
to  arbitration  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  relations  between 
the  coal  owners  and  their  workmen  are  generally  amicable. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  which  was  preparea  a  year  ago  that  there 
was  a  movement  on  foot  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  technical 
college  for  West  Cumberland,  it  being  generally  felt  that  those  employed 
in  the  iron,  coal,  and  kindred  trades  snould  receive  an  education  which 
would  enable  them  better  to  hold  their  own  with  workmen  of  the 
United  States .  and  of  Germany.  There  is  a  general  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  college,  and  the  Cumberland  county  council 
has  the  scheme  in  hand.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  establishment.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  keen  contention 
between  Whitehaven  and  Workington  as  to  which  of  these  towns  shall 
be  the  site  of  the  college,  and  there  is  further  difficulty  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  area  of  rating  for  its  maintenance. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 


The  reports  of  the  meetings  of  several  of  the  Workington  iron 
companies  afford  satisfactory  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  iron  trade 
at  the  present  time.  In  one  case,  the  chairman  announced  that 
about  thirteen  years  ago  there  was  recorded  an  adverse  balance  of 
£18^000  ($87,597);  that  next  year  that  loss  was  made  good,  and  that 
during  the  following  nine  years  the  company  had  paid  dividends 
amounting  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  Since  then  the  company  has  been 
reorganized  and  has  now  divided  6  per  cent  on  preference  shares  and 
7i  per  cent  on  ordinary  shares.  The  chairman  and  another  speaker 
noted  the  fact  that  Canada  is  beginning  to  take  spiegel  iron  in  large 
q^uantities  from  the  works,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
tune  to  come.    The  inference  drawn  is  that  the  people  of  Canada,  who 
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have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  steel  rails^  are  now  beginning  to 
manufacture  them,  and  for  that  reason  want  spiegel  from  Workington. 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Moss  Bay  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  contains  a  number  of  facts  indicative  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  iron  trade  of  the  Workington  district.  Not  so  long  since  the 
company  paid  no  dividend  at  all.  Later  it  began  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
2  per  cent,  then  3  per  cent,  and  now  the  dividend  is  equal  to  4  per  cent. 

HBMATITB  OBB. 

The  hematite  ore  of  Cumberland  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  future  prosperitv  of  the  local  iron  trade.  Roughlv  speak- 
ing, the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  hematite  ore  of  Cumberland  has  nitnerto 
been  obtained  from  mines  within  a  radius  of  6  or  8  miles  of  Whitehaven. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  deposit  at  Millom,  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  the  country.  This  deposit  has  been  worked  with 
great  success  for  many  years  and  has  proved  a  source  of  much  wealth 
to  the  lessees  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of  the  royalty.  To  guard  the 
mine  against  possible  incursions  of  the  sea,  a  great  sea  wtul  has  for 
some  time  been  in  course  of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million 
sterling  ($2,435,250).  The  fact  that  so  vast  an  expenditure  should 
have  been  undertaken  for  such  a  purpose  is  evidence  of  the  extreme 
value  of  the  iron-ore  mines  of  that  neignborhood.  Some  of  the  valuable 
deposits  nearer  Whitehaven  are  now  getting  worked  out,  and  a  good 
deal  of  prospecting  has  been  going  on  with  the  object  of  tapping 
hitherto  unworked  deposits.  For  some  time  past,  explorations  have 
been  proceeding  at  fieckermet,  on  the  extreme  southern  verge  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  Whitehaven  iron-ore  field,  about  10  miles 
south  of  that  town.  It  has  now  transpired  that  the  explorations  have 
been  so  satisfactory  in  their  results  that  the  mining  company  which 
was  formed  to  work  the  deposits  intends  sinking  shafts  and  making 
connections  with  the  railways.  This  discovery  of  a  new  bed  of  iron 
ore  is  regarded  as  so  important  that  one  of  the  Workington  iron  com- 
panies has  taken  up  half  the  shares  of  the  company  which  made  the 
explorations.  The  capital  of  the  mining  company  is  now  being 
increased,  but  the  iron  company  will  probably  continue  to  hold  about 
half  the  interest. 

MOTOK  CABS. 

The  alteration  of  the  law,  which  has  allowed  the  use  of  motor  cars 
on  ordinary  highways,  must  have  given  great  impetus  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  vehicles.  They  are  becoming  more  and  more  common 
on  the  roads  of  Cumberland  and  are  of  almost  every  imaginable  type — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

There  are  certain  kinds  which  are  quite  capable  of  speeding  30,  40, 
or  even  50  miles  an  hour;  but  the  magistrates  of  Cumberland  and 
throughout  the  country  generally  are  setting  their  faces  determinedly 
against  what  they  regard  as  excessive  speed,  and  are  inflicting  severe 
fines  upon  all  offenders  brought  before  tnem.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but 
some  of  the  more  influential  residents  of  the  lake  district,  where  many 
of  the  roads  are  narrow  and  frequently  tortuous,  have  also  begun  an 
agitation  in  favor  of  a  by-law  to  prevent  motor  cars  using  these  roads 
at  all.  Up  till  now,  that  movement  has  not  found  much  favor,  but 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  there  are  still  several  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  before  the  use  of  motor  cars  in  this  district 
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can  become  very  general.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  practical 
men  who  fearlessly  predict  that  for  ordinary  highways  the  motor 
car  is  distinctly  the  vehicle  of  the  future. 

Automobiles  are  being  used,  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  it  is  understood  that 
their  utilization  for  such  purposes  is  found  both  economical  and  con- 
venient. It  seems  probable  that  for  some  years  to  come  a  good  deal 
of  mechanical  skill  will  be  applied  to  bringing  motor  cars  to  a  greater 
standard  of  perfection,  and  this  will  no  doubt  result  in  cheapening 
their  cost  to  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  comparatively  small  means. 

ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  fact  that  elec- 
tric tramwa3's  of  the  overhead  trolley  system  had  been  introduced 
into  the  city  of  Carlisle.  The  tram  cars  nave  now  been  running  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  are  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  public, 
but,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  proved  a  financial  success.  This, 
however,  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  while  there  are  six 
routes,  they  all  converge.  There  is  no  through  system,  and  passen- 
gers are  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  change  from  one  car  to 
another,  even  where  the  distances  are  short.  A  penny  (2  cents)  is  the 
minimum  fare.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  that  the  introduction  of  half -penny  (1  cent)  fares 
for  short  distances  would  create  new  traffic,  with  results  that  could 
not  fail'  to  be  advantageous  to  shareholders. 

Considerably  over  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  Parliament  gave  its 
sanction  to  a  scheme  for  constructing  an  electric  tramway  between 
Cleator  Moor  and  Silloth,  with  direct  connections  with  Whitehaven, 
Workington,  and  Maryport.  So  far,  however,  no  step  has  been  taken 
toward  carrying  out  the  project. 

DOCK   AT  WORKINGTON. 

Other  important  schemes  referred  to  in  previous  reports  from  this 
district  are  also  in  abeyance.  The  construction  of  a  deep-water  dock 
at  Workington,  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament  some  time 
since  and  is  of  vital  importance,  has  not  yet  been  begun.  The  prose- 
cution of  the  scheme  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  supply  Carlisle  with 
water  by  gravitation  has  also  been  suspended,  and  altnough  a  large 
outlay  has  been  incurred,  it  is  at  present  problematical  whewier  it  will 
ever  reach  completion. 

BUILDING   TRADES. 

The  building  trades  are  not  so  brisk  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years.     Manufacturers  are  fairly  busy. 

DEMAND   FOR   LABOR. 

Generally  speaking,  farmers  are  less  despondent  than  they  were  two 
or  three  years  since;  but  all  parts  of  the  country  complain  severely  of 
the  dearness  of  labor  and  tne  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
women  for  dairy  work. 

The  workmen's  compensation  act  continues  to  work  satisfactorily; 
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its  operation  confers  a  great  boon,  especially  upon  those  en^ged  in 
mining  operations.  There  has  been  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  a  great  exodus  of  miners  from  the  west  of  Cumberland  to  that 
colony.  Many  who  had  been  in  South  Africa  for  some  years  hastened 
home  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  These  are  now  returning  and 
taking  others  with  them.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  many  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  will  be  transmitted  by 
these  colonists  to  their  relatives  in  west  Cumberland. 

TRADE  PROBPECrS. 

At  no  other  time,  perhaps,  has  there  been  so  decided  a  leaning  toward 
farm  implements  or  American  manufacture  as  at  present — probably 
incited  by  the  demonstration  of  their  excellence  at  tne  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Show  held  in  Carlisle  in  1902.  As  there  is  little  or  no  direct 
trade  between  this  district  and  the  United  States,  and  as  the  vendors 
of  American  goods  in  most  cases  lack  knowledge  of  the  construction, 
management,  and  advantage  of  the  newer  machinery,  farmers  natu- 
rally continue  their  antiquated  methods  ,of  farming.  Were  the  sale  of 
our  farm  implements  put  into  more  experienced  hands,  they  would 
undoubtedly  become  extremely  popular.  Owing  probably  to  the  rea- 
sonable price  of  American  goods  as  compared  with  British  products, 
people  are  prejudiced  against  them,no  doubt  anticipating  inieriority. 

Large  quantities  of  patent  foods  and  medicines  from  the  United 
States  are  on  sale  here,  although  there  is  no  local  American  store. 

There  is  a  daily  increasing  demand  for  motor  cycles  and  cars,  and  in 
no  other  branch  of  trade  can  the  United  States  compete  more  success- 
fully. 

ifnfortunately,  only  a  somewhat  inferior  make  of  American  bicycle 
has  found  its  way  here,  thus  condemning  the  whole. 

Whether  there  is  necessity  for  the  import  of  more  fruit  may  be 
decided  by  the  fact  that  good  apples  and  pears  are  almost  unprocurable 
except  during  the  short  En^lisn  season,  and,  when  this  season  expires 
the  lew  tradesmen  who  retail  foreign  fruit  demand  prohibitive  prices. 

WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 

Trade  for  the  year  1901  has  been  characterized  by  considerable  steadi- 
ness, with  a  further  increase  in  the  production  of  shipping.  The  ton- 
nage, all  steel  steamers,  launched  fast  year  amounted  to  150,483,  as 
against  141,146  in  1900;  but  since  the  turn  of  the  vear,  prospects  have 
not  been  so  bright,  owin^  to  dullness  in  the  freight  market,  and  there 
are  several  emptv  berths  in  the  largest  local  shipbuilding  yards.  The 
current  year  will  show,  therefore,  a  reduction  m  the  tonnage  output, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  been  somewhat  lower.  The 
freidit  markets  have  been  very  bad,  and  although  some  revival  is 
likely  to  take  place  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  the  large 

?uantity  of  tonnage  afloat  is  bound  to  prevent  any  important  rise  m 
reights.     Ocean  carriage  will  be  cheap  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  general  trade  statistics  of  the  port  are  as  follows: 
Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  (steam  and  sail)  of 
1,364,736  tons  arrived  here  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  as 
against  5,661  vessels  of  1,438,520  tons  for  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2 ^55 
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The  imports  and  exports  consisted  of: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Timber loads. 

Grain quarters. 

Oeneral  goods tons. 

Iron  ore do.. 

EXPORTS. 

Coal  and  coke tons. 

Merchandise  goods do. . 


888,679 
56,991 
87,606 

162.700 


1.188,468 
40,924 


1901. 


&28,480 
12,904 
51,809 

160,452 


1,215,908 
60,656 


showing  a  general  falling  off  from  last  year. 

No  salt  was  produced  in  the  port  during  1901,  but  79,562  tons  of 
cement,  74,220  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  88,957  tons  of  steel  and  iron 
plates  were  manufactured. 

In  the  large  woodworking  establishments  and  in  the  different  en^ne 
works,  American  machines  are  used  to  some  extent,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  increase  their  installation,  if  good,  cheap,  and  novel  designs 
were  offered.  American  produce,  in  the  shape  of  flour,  bacon,  etc.,  is 
largely  consumed  here  by  the  large  working-class  population,  but  most 
of  these  articles  are  sent  by  Atlantic  liners  to  the  large  distributing 
centers — Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Hull,  and  London — whence  they  are 
drawn  by  rail  or  small  coasting  vessels. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  chiefly  pig  iron  from  Middles- 
brough, nave  increased  considerably  the  last  six  months,  as  shown 
by  the  quarterly  returns;  and  the  number  of  invoices  certified  (124)  at 
this  agency  has  been  larger  than  for  man^  years.  A  considerable 
number  of  vessels  leave  this  port  for  the  United  States,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  63  bills  of  health  and  vis^s  were  issued  at  this  agency 
between  July  1,  1901,  and  June  30, 1902. 

On  the  whole,  business  for  the  period  under  review  may  be  regarded 
as  not  imfavoraole;  but  seeing  tnat  the  shipbuilding  trade,  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  this  port  chiefly  depends,  is  not  soT)risk,  I  fear  that 
the  coming  year  will  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

SUNDERLAND. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  1901  were:  Timber,  76,887  loads,  a 
decrease  of  17,762  loads;  props,  687,920  dozen,  a  decrease  of  118,400 
dozen;  iron,  7,589  tons,  a  decrease  of  over  3,000  tons;  ores,  53,201 
tons,  an  increase  of  1,500  tons;  grain,  116,537  quarters,  a  decrease  of 
47,000  quarters;  flour,  217  tons,  a  decrease  of  39  tons;  esparto  grass, 
17,433  tons,  a  decrease  of  227  tons;  hay,  111  tens,  an  increase  of  25 
tons;  straw,  150  tons;  petroleum  in  bulk,  13,008  tons,  an  increase  of 
2,500  tons;  chalk  loam,  etc.,  44,173  tons,  a  decrease  of  10,300  tons  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1901,  were:  Bottles 
and  glass,  4,663  tons,  a  decrease  of  664  tons;  lime,  6,496  tons,  a  decrease 
of  1,343  tons;  iron,  11,772  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,050  tons;  patent  fuel, 
none,  as  against  12,323  tons  in  1900;  cement,  2,304  tons,  a  decrease  of 
1,182  tons. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1901,  the  number  of  vessels 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Sunderland  was  5,545,  registering  2,620,133 
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tons.  The  tonna^^e  rates  of  these  vessels  amounted  to  jC28,152  13s.  lid. 
($137,005).  In  the  year  1900  the  number  of  vessels  was  5,777,  regis- 
tering 2,633,937  tons,  and  the  tonnage  rates  were  £28,074  48.  Id. 
($136,623). 

The  trade  of  1901  shows  a  decrease  of  232  vessels  and  a  decrease  of 
tonnage  from  that  of  1900  of  13,804  register  tons,  or  0.52  per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  coasting  trade  is  90,862  register  tons,  or  6.4  per 
cent.  The  increase  of  European  trade  is  28,753  register  tons,  or  2.8 
per  cent. 

The  increase  of  beyond- Europe  trade  is  48,305  register  tons,  or  23.8 
per  cent. 

The  average  payment  per  ton  register  is  2.58d.  (5.2  cents). 

Of  the  5,545  vessels  which  cleared  from  the  port  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1901,  2,722  vessels,  registering  1,539,616  tons, 
cleared  from  the  South  Dock,  the  tonnage  rates  of  which  were  jS19,436 
14s.  lOd.  ($94,589). 

In  the  vear  1900,  thenumberof  vessels  was  2,837,  registering  1,537,361 
tons,  and  the  tonnage  rates  received  were  £19,932  8s.  lid.  (f97,060). 

The  quantity  of  coal,  coke,  etc.,  shipped  from  the  port  in  1901 
was:  From  the  River  Wear,  1,943,431  tons;  from  the  JNorth  Dock, 
4,657  tons;  from  the  South  Dock,  2,309,249  tons,  a  total  of  4,257,337 
tons. 

Compared  with  1900,  when  the  total  quantity  shipped  was  4,262,059 
tons,  this  is  a  decrease  of  4,758  tons. 

The  shipbuilding  output  of  the  Wear  for  the  year  1901  again  showed 
an  increase  of  tonnage,  the  figures  exceeding  all  previous  records. 
The  year's  output  showed  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  exceeded  that 
of  1900  by  7,547  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  launched  was  77, 
Bn  compared  with  70  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  gross  tonnage  of 
270,329  tons  as  compared  with  262,782  tons.  In  addition  to  these 
figures,  deck  erections  may  be  added  to  the  extent  of  25,180  tons,  which 
brings  the  total  output  up  to  295,509  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels  launched  on  the  Wear  in  1901 
was  3,510  tons,  or,  including  deck  erections,  8,837  tons. 

The  return  of  vessels  launched  by  the  several  firms  is  as  follows: 


Firm. 


Me8srN.  J.  L.Thompsond;  Son 
Limited 

Sir  James  Laing  &  Sons,  Lim- 
ited  

Messrs.  William  Doxford  & 
Sons,  Limited 

Messrs.  Short  Brothers 

The   Sunderland  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. ,  Limited 

Me.<wrs  John  Blumer  &  Co 

Messrs.  John  Priestman  &  Co. 


Number 


of  v^ls.  Tonnage. 


Finn. 


Me8.<<rs.  Robert  Thompson  A, 
Sons 

Messrs.  W.  Pickersgill  Sl  Sons 

Messrs.  Bartram  &  Sons 

Messrs  Osbourne,  Graham  & 
Co 

Messrs.  S.  P.  Austin  &  Son, 
Limited 

Mr.  John  Crown 

Total 


Number 
ofveasels. 


5 
5 
4 


5 
3 


77 


Tonnage. 


16,786 
15.867 
15,656 

11,214 

11, 189 
4,916 


270,329 


Messrs.  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Sons  launched  four  vessels  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Steamship  Conipanj^  Limited,  Messrs.  T.  Hogan  &  Sons, 
managers,  New  York.  Two  of  these  have  each  a  gross  tonnage  of 
4,830  tons  and  a  carrying  capacity  of  525,000  gross  cubic  feet;  the 
other  two  have  each  a  gross  tonnage  of  3,390  tons  and  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  375,000  gross  cubic  feet.    These  vessels  are  for  the  cattle  and 
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general  American  produce  trade  with  Bristol  and  other  British  as  well 
as  continental  ports. 

During  the  present  year,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Sons  have 
launched  the  high-class  cargo  and  cattle  steamer  Madawaska^  to  the 
order  to  Messrs.  Hogan  &  Sons,  New  York.  This  is  the  tenth  vessel 
they  have  built  for  the  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 

Messrs.  Short  Brothers  have  also  launched  during  the  present  year 
a  large  steel  screw  steamer  for  the  America  and  Japan  trade,  to  the 
order  of  the  America  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of 
New  York,  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  managers.  This  vessel,  the  Sagami^ 
has  five  holds,  for  the  rapid  loading  and  discharging  of  which  nine 
powerful  steam  winches  have  been  provided.  She  nas  a  complete 
installation  of  electric  light. 

The  marine  engineering  trade  of  the  Wear  was  also  good  throughout 
the  year.  Messrs.  Richardsons,  Westgarth  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Hartle- 
pool, Middlesbrough,  and  Sunderland,  now  include  the  Scotia  Engine 
w  orks,  on  the  Wear.  In  giving  its  return  this  firm  embraces  the 
Wear  yard. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  vessels  engined  by  the  other 
firms: 


Number 

of 
yeasels. 


George  Clark  ^  Co.,  Limited 24 

J.  DIckinBon  <&  Sons,  Limited 17 

William  Doxford  <fe  Sons,  Limited 9 

Messrs.  Maccoll  &  Pollock 27 

Messrs.  John  S.  Vaux  &,  Co 3 


Lloyds 
nominal 
horse- 
power. 


8,116 
5,174 
3,316 


Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 

48,700 
31,044 
18,100 
10,000 
1,080 


To  this  may  be  added  the  approximate  indicated  horsepower  of 
Messrs  Richardson,  Westgarth  &,  Co.'s  Wear  vard,  which  was  a  little 
over  18,000. 

The  North  Eastern  Marine  Engineering  Compjany,  Limited,  having 
works  at  Wallsend  and  Sunderland,  also  includes  in  one  total  its  returns 
for  both  plants.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  the  returns  for 
the  Wear  separately.  The  total  figures,  however,  show  an  increase  of 
over  4,000  indicated  horsepower  for  the  two  works. 

Generally  speaking,  the  engineering  trade  indicates  an  advance  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  Sunderland  Forge  and  Engineering  Compan}^  Limited,  during 
the  year  1901,  fitted  17  vessels  throughout  with  the  electric  light, 
including  several  for  American  steamship  companies. 

The  various  works  of  improvement  being  carried  out  by  the  River 
Wear  commissioners,  including  the  great  pier  works  at  Roker  and 
the  harbor  entrance,  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  success 
with  which  these  engineering  enterprises  have  been  promoted  and 
carried  out  was  recently  acknowledged  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  North  East  Coast  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  when  special 
praise  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  H.  H.  Wake,  C.  E.,  the  capable  chief 
engineer  to  the  commissioners. 

Some  further  works  of  extension  are  being  carried  out  by  Sir  John 
Jackson  at  the  Hudson  north  dock  and  the  gateway  No.  1. 
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With  respect  to  revenue,  the  total  income  of  the  commissioners  for 
1901  was  £138,143,  as  compared  with  £138,828  for  1900.  To  earn 
tills,  in  1901  the  commissioners  spent  £60,467,  as  compared  with 
£6(),299  to  earn  the  income  of  1900.  The  surplus  balance  of  income 
was  therefore  £16,978,  a^  compared  with  £15,536  for  1900. 

The  conmiissioners  during  the  year  sold  their  chain,  cable,  and 
anchor  testing  works  for  £15,000. 

The  amount  spent  by  the  commissioners  on  the  construction  of  the 
harbor  protecting  piers  during  the  year  was  £43,697,  making  a  total 
spent  upon  the  piers,  up  to  December  31  last,  of  £437,400. 

Messrs.  Doxford  &  Sons,  Limited,  during  the  past  year  erected  at 
their  works  a  mammoth  crane  capable  of  lifting  extraordinary  weights 
onto  the  decks  of  steamers  in  the  course  of  construction.  This  hrm 
has  also  doubled  the  space  at  its  works  for  shipbuilding  and  marine- 
engine  construction. 

Messrs.  Sir  James  Laing  &  Co.  have  also  extended  the  number  of 
their  berths,  and  are  now  laying  a  new  berth  that  will  accommodate 
vessels  upward  of  600  feet  in  length.  They  have  recently  launched 
one  ship  500  feet  in  length, 

Messrs.  S.  P.  Austin  &  Son,  Limited,  are  building  a  pontoon  graving 
dock,  the  pontoon  for  which  is  being  constiiicted  by  Messrs.  Swan  « 
Hunter,  Wallsend.     This  work  is  now  approaching  completion. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
current  year  is  fairly  up  to  the  average  of  last  year,  but  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  new  orders,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  total  output  for  the 
current  year  will  fall  far  short  of  that  for  1901. 

The  Nautilus  Steam  Shipping  Company,  Messrs.  F.  &  W.  Hitsouj 
managers,  Sunderland,  has  two  new  turret  steamers  of  large  size  which 
are  at  present  on  their  way  to  San  Francisox)  to  bring  grain  cargoes  to 
this  country.  Each  carries  cargoes  of  about  7,000  tons.  The  Elm 
Branch,,  owned  ])y  the  same  company,  is  also  proceeding  to  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  general  cargo  thence  to  Australia. 

The  Neptune  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  W. 
Pinkney ,  managers,  Sunderland,  has  a  regular  line  running  to  America, 
employing  eight  vessels  trading  weekly  between  Rotterdam  and  Balti- 
more. The  company's  Chicago  agent  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Upham,  135  Adams 
street;  its  Baltimore  agents  are  Alessrs.  Dressel,  Rauschenberg  &  Co.; 
its  Rotterdam  agents  are  Messrs.  Hudig  &  Blokhuyzen. 

Wheat  cargoes  are  brought  to  this  port  from  the  United  States  for 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Robson  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Richardson,  Bishopwear- 
mouth  Mills. 

Messrs.  Armstrong,  Addison  &  Co.,  preserved-timber  merchants, 
North  Bridge  street,  Sunderland,  import  from  Mobile  pitc-h  pine,  tele- 
graph poles,  square  timber,  and  deals.  The  poles  are  for  the  telephone 
companies,  and  are  specially  imported  on  account  of  their  length, 
which  varies  from  50  to  80  or  90  feet. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the  direct  ti'ade  between  the  United 
States  and  this  port  is  infinitesimal,  with  the  exception  of  timber,  wheat, 
and  petroleum,  and  even  these  shipments  are  small.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  steamers  are  invariably  chartered  at  United  Statesports  to  load 
general  goods  for  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  Hull,  or  T}'ne,  whence 
their  cargoes  are  distributed  throughout  the  various  outl}- ing  districts. 
There  is  no  reason  why  cargoes  should  not  be  imported  direct  to  this 
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port,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  regarding  sailing  rates,  and  the  facilities 
of  the  dock  company  for  handling  goods  are  second  to  none.  It  only 
requires  enterprise,  but  somehow  the  local  firms  do  not  show  any 
inclination  to  import  direct.  It  therefore  remains  for  those  who  desire 
to  send  their  goods  to  this  port  to  take  up  the  venture. 

Large  consignments  of  American  boots  have  been  purchased  from 
Boston  by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society.  The  local  dealers 
report  that  the  footwear  is  good  fitting,  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  is  of 
good  quality,  and  yields  a  fair  profit. 

This  is  a  branch  of  business  that  is  likely  to  be  developed. 

Horace  W.  Metcalf,  Conmd. 
Newcasixe  upon  Tyne,  Octd)er  3^  1902. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  closes  the  most  prosperous 
season  known  for  years  in  Nottingham's  principal  industry — tne  lace 
trade — and  the  approaching  season  promises  equally  well.  Machines 
have  been  busily  employea  and  in  some  branches  have  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  orders.  There  is  also  some  complaint  of  tardy  delivery. 
For  this  condition  the  American  demand  is  largely  responsible;  and 
manufacturers  have  shown  more  enterprise  in  the  production  of  new 
designs  and  better-class  goods  than  tney  have  hitherto  thought  it 
necessary  to  exhibit.  The  increase  in  lace  manufacture  in  America 
does  not  keep  pace  with  growth  in  other  industries,  and  the  steady 
export  of  lace  machinery  from  here  is  not  as  yet  viewed  with  appre- 
hension. It  is,  however,  but  a  matter  of  time  when  the  Aniiencan 
demand  for  machine  curtain  and  levers  lace  will  materially  diminish, 
exactly  as  the  enormous  growth  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  and  hosiery  in  the  United  States  affected  those  industries  here. 
One  hopeful  feature,  from  a  local  standpoint,  is  the  growing  diversifi- 
cation in  the  character  of  exports.  This  is  shown  by  the  gradually 
increasing  shipments  of.  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolens,  coatings, 
gloves,  muslins,  and  various  forms  of  haberdashery;  in  fact,  a  new 
industry  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  within  the  past  two  years. 
Duiing  idle  times,a  few  enterprising  manufacturers  tried  their  machines 
upon  tne  production  of  novelties  in  ladies'  and  children's  wear — caps, 
aprons,  pinafores,  blouses,  and  fancy  articles.  The  product  found  an 
immediate  market,  and  from  the  experiment  a  profitable  and  growing 
trade  has  been  developed.  Speculation  is  still  rife  as  to  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  new  Matitscn  machine  (described  in  Advance  Sheets 
No.  1340;  Consular  Reports  No.  262)  for  making  an  imitation  of  hand- 
made lace  upon  a  new  and  economical  principle.  Negotiations  have 
been  opened  by  several  parties,  but  it  is  the  eeneral  impression  that 
the  new  device  will  eventually  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  leading  firm  here. 
That  this  invention  has  not  so  far  disturbed  conditions  to  any  extent 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  local  machine  builder  now  has 
under  way  an  order,  given  by  a  local  firm,  for  50  of  the  Birkin  (single- 
breadth)  machines. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  American  exports  from  this  dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year: 


Year  ended- 


CitieH. 


Sept.  ao,  1901. 


June  30,  1902. 


Nottingham 16,029,609.80 


Derby , 
Leicester. 


Total. 


902,615.06 
287,453.42 


$6,306,968.29 

1.068,546.44 

804,964.04 


7,219,578.28 


7,669,478.77 


Net  increase  for  district,  $449,900.49. 


A  detailed  comparison  of  Nottingham  exports  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Comparigon  of  exports  for  Jisoal  years  ended  September  SO,  1901,  and  June  SO,  190i^. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Braids 

Bricks,  clinker 

Bed  sets 

Beading,  cotton 

Cement.  Keene's 

Clay,  crude 

Cloths 

Coatings 

Cootils 

Cotton  goods 

Cricket  materials 

Designs 

Dogs,  rough-coated  collie. 

Elastic  webbing 

Embroidefies 

Falls 


Flooring  quarries. 

French  goods 

Furniture 

Qalloona 

Gelatine 

Gloves 

Glue 


Gripe  water 

Haberdashery 

Handkerchiefs 

Hosiery 

Household  effecti«. 

Hooks 

Hardware 

Herbal  extracts. . . 

Iron  bedsteads 

Jacquard  cards  . . . 

Jewelry 

Lace 


Leather 

lioops 

Linen 

Lithographs 
Machinery . . 
Metal  goods. 
Mitts 


Sept.  90, 
1901. 


$682.64 

39,529.60 

2,27L95 

1,017.04 

809.78 

5,385.51 

195.16 

48,879.41 

17,085.26 

1,079.11 

118,328.12 

265.86 

703.19 


8,967.81 

500.63 

4,289.43 

6,283.75 

1,346.89 

306.40 

624.14 


3,493.35 

10,565.82 

510.96 

7,718.93 

10,521.62 

218.085.63 

3,024.39 

123.55 


Muslins 

Needles 

Ribbons 

Rubber  goods 

Rulflings 

Salted  sheepskins 

Scarfs,  cotton 

Seeds 

Shawls,  wool 

Silk 


632.15 

8,870.08 

523.38 

4,525,944.96 

20,161.56 

122.99 

160,351.87 

362.93 

277,004.10 

449.33 


28,70L06 

147.93 

18,871.47 

41.01 

574.37 

184,175.06 


2,18L77 
'i29,'679.'e2" 


June  SO, 
1902. 


$23,101.91 
2,986.53 
l,28L66 


6,878.02 


18,700.40 
29,465.13 


174,718.95 

272. 10 

in.  92 

146.99 

8,629.83 


6,488.79 

7,343.56 

2,407.50 

6,024.24 

844.87 

2,854.27 

20,17L83 

20,024.11 

510.96 

10,090.07 

11,408.08 

231.640.82 

3,649.87 

7.06 


92.90 
102.19 

92.90 
102.19 

4,388.32 

4,728,971.48 
21,741.96 

208,026.62 
1,580.89 

206, 196. 56 

45,843.69 

163,905.42 

97.81 

2,801.14 
40,266.00 

2,80L14 
11,564.94 

16, 183. 66 

191,862.18 

98.86 

12,860.27 

187.66 

134,949.19 


Increase. 


S714.58 
214.62 


1,042.61 


12,429.87 


66,890.83 
6.74 


146.99 


2,199.86 
2,069.81 
1,060.61 
4,716.84 
220.78 
2,864.27 
16,678.48 
9,468.29 


2,37L14 

881.46 

13,656.19 

625.48 


Decrease. 


7,187.08 

96.85 

10,678.50 

187.66 

5.869.57 


9632.64 
16,427.69 


809.78 


196.16 
80.179.01 


1,079.11 


59L27 


837.98 
600.63 


116.50 


632.15 

4,486.71 

523.38 


122.99 


862.93 

118.098.68 

35L82 


147.98 

3,287.81 

4L01 

674.37 
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Comparison  of  exports  for  fiscal  years  ended  September  SOy  1901  j  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Sept.  ao, 
KOI. 


SodoU 

Stationery 

Steels 

String 

Silverware 

Swords,  old 

Tapes 

Tapestry  co  ve  rs , 

Terra  aiba , 

Towels , 

Trimmings 

Veilings 

Velvets 

Velveteens 

White  goods 

Miscellaneous , 

Cases,  carriage,  packing,  seller's  commission, 
etc. ,  not  separately  included  in  above 


$14,350.10 
844."  69 


Total. 


9,244.17 
65.81 

1,040.18 

494.46 

90.61 

1,585.87 

8,193.02 


83,685.66 
5,497.29 

95,924.93 


6,029,609.80 


June  30, 
1902. 


Increase. 


$16,350.79 
287.43 
255.54 
280.42 
218.99 
1,919.31 
5,302.26 


$2,000.69 
237.48 


280.42 

218.99 

1,919.81 


520.09 
2,646.80 


10,812.40 
8,786.17 
1,032.81 

66,982.07 
6,121.83 

92,796.90 


2,152.34 


9,226.53 

593.15 

1,032.31 

28,296.41 

624.54 


6,305,968.29     458,191.34 


Decrease, 


Net  increase  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1902,  $276,858.49. 


$89.15 


3,941  91 

65.81 

520.09 


90.61 


8,126.08 


181,832.86 


Especial  interest  attaclies  to  the  exports  of  lace  and  hosiery,  and 
machinery  used  in  their  production,  and  a  comparative  record  for 
three  years  is  given: 


September  30 
December  31 

March  81 

June  30 , 

September  30 


Total . .  - . 
Increase 


September  30 
December  31 . 

March  31 

June  30 

September  HO 


Total .... 
Decrease 
Increase. 


September  30. 
December  31.. 

March  81 

June  30 

September  30 . 


Total . . . . 
Decrease 
Increase. 


LACE. 


HOSIEBY. 


MACHINERY. 


For  fiscal  year  ended- 


Sept.  80, 1900. 


$1,050,496.69 

1,504,546.74 

768,354.07 

816,653.68 


4,140,(X>1.18 


Sept.  30, 1901. 


$1,223,957.08 

1.438,168.70 

972,311.55 

891,507.63 


4,525,944.96 
385,983.78 


19,617.12 

75,819.14 

51,434.64 

111,836.91 


25d,206.81 


22,234.87 
38,228.47 
38,371.43 
39,023.61 


137,857.88 


June  30. 1902. 


11,883.18 

101,272.21 

19.852.80 

85,627.94 


218,085.63 
40,121.18 


66.914.19 
89,546.81 
72,670.71 
47,872.39 


277,004.10 


139.146.22 


$891,507.63 
1,332,064.37 
1,420.600.42 
1,081,799.06 


4,728,971.48 
203,026.52 


86,627.94 
12,492.56 
95,390.62 
88.129.70 


231,64tf.82 
'  'i3,'656.'i9 


47,872.89 
30,584.52 
89,085.42 
46,368.09 


163.905.42 
U8.098.68 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  three  items  of  lace,  hosiery,  and 
machinery  for  tixe  two  preceding  fiscal  years  clearly  indicates  prevail- 
ing market  conditions  and  demands: 


LACK. 


For  fiscal  year  ended — 
Sept.  30,  1901.   '  June  30,  1902. 


Cotton  lace  goods 1    83,707,942.11 


Silk  lace  goods. 

Cotton  nets 

Silk  nets 

Lace  curtains 

Cotton  veilings 

Silk  veilings 

Silk  and  cotton  lace  gocxls. 
Lace  material 


TotaL 


120, 820. 39 

441,419.78 

39.362.48 

206,677.23 

5,981.99 

1,860.62 

1,880.36 


4, 525.  M4. 96 


HOSIERY. 


Cotton  hofdery 

Woolen  hosiery 

Silk  hosiery 

Cashmere  hosiery 

Merino  hosiery 

Cotton  underwear 

Woolen  underwear . . . 

Silk  underwear 

Merino  underwear 

Cellular  underwear. . . 
Cashmere  underwear . 


Total. 


65,632.41 

25,343.04 

8,981.09 

1,634.95 

838.46 

30,273.83 

78,690.36 

2, 376. 30 

4,315.69 


218,085.63 


MACHINKRY. 

Lace  curtain 

Levers 

Plain  net 

Bleaching,  drei^ing,  and  dyeing 

Jacquard 

Punching 

Warp 

Hosiery 

Accessories 

Comely 

Yam 

Pleating 

Seaming 

Tucking 

Sugar  boiling 

Boiler  tubes 

Miscellaneous 


87,151.95 

96, 150. 49 

58,326.32 

25,296.64 

582.56 

1,601.50 

1.435.16 

1,938.31 

221. 36 

792.87 

30.58 

29L99 

107.91 

75.42 


3,001.04 


Total. 


277,004.10 


13, 906, 174. 14 

109,269.29 

468,964.72 

36,221.39 

215,181.56 


1,160.38 


4.728,971.48 


68,140.90 

26,449.58 

10.380.74 

1,634.95 

3, 144. 33 

37,932.25 

72,009.50 

2,665.84 

8.986.71 

5,072.32 

274.75 


231,640.82 


Increase. 


1200,232.03 
"  '17,544.' 94 
'""'8,"564."33' 


Decrease. 


1,160.38 


227,441.68 


2,506.49 
1,106.49 
1,399.65 


2,305.87 
7,658.92 


289.54 


5,072.82 
274.75 


20,616.03 


86, 358. 45 

li2, 096.07 

46, 397. 10 

5, 883. 13 

582.56 

636.01 

1,548.05 

6,777.67 


406.34 

447.71 

2,772.30 


112.89 
4,839.36 


406.34 
447.71 


163,905.42 


5,806.30 


«11,55L10 
'3,'i4i."09 


5,98L99 
1,860.62 
1,880.36 


24,415.16 


6,680.86 
379.98 


7,060.84 


7d3.60 
84,054.60 
11,929.22 
19,413.61 


965.46 


22L86 
792.87 

80.58 
291.99 
107.91 

76.42 


228.74 


118,904.96 


The  inequality  between  exports  of  levers  and  curtain  machinery  for 
the  past  year  appears  to  be  largely  the  result  of  temporary  conditions, 
but  there  is  unquestionably  a  very  decided  development  in  the  Ameri- 
can lace-curtain  industry.  (Xirtain-machine  builders  here  are  prac- 
tically a  year  behind  on  American  orders.  One  firm  has  supplied  over 
40  machines  since  January  1,  is  fully  a  year  ahead  on  orders,  and  has 
recently  been  obliged  to  refuse  an  order  for  30  machines.  Inevit- 
able future  conditions  would  seem  to  offer  an  immense  home  field  for 
the  American  machine  builder. 


LEICESTER. 


Consular  Agent  Partridge  submits  the  following  comment  upon 
trade  and  industrial  conditions  at  Leicester: 

In  my  report  upon  American  trade  in  this  district  for  the  year  ended  September 
30, 1901, 1  submitted,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  export  returns  for  that  year 
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and  for  the  preceding  year,  but  on  this  occasion,  as  the  report  will  only  cover  the 
portion  of  the  year  from  September  30  last,  up  to  the  present  date,  a  similar  complete 
comparative  table  for  the  year  can  not,  of  course,  be  supplied.  Still,  taking  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year — September  30,  1900,  to  August  15,  1901 — I  find  that 
the  differences  in  exports  in  the  prmdpal  lined  appear  to  work  out  as  follows: 


Chrome  glace  kida  (leather). 

Elastic  fabrics 

Gloves: 

Cotton 

Woolen 

Hosiery,  woolen 

Machinery: 

Boot  and  shoe,  sewing . . . 

Hoderv 

Photographic  apparatus 

Underwear: 

Cotton 

Silk  and  wool 

Woolen 

Other  lines 


Total. 


Increase.     Decrease. 


•2,828.06 


25,415.98 


m,  014. 06 
13,297.31 


1,065.96 


29,109.96 


7,779.28 

2,548.78 
7,925.27 


1,288.84 

1,772.22 

18,287.46 

65.49 


56,868.68 


It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  for  the  period  referred  to  the  net  decrease  of  exports 
is  about  $29,758.68. 

For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1901,  the  comparative  statement  of  exports 
showed  an  increase  of  $32,415.68  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  general  dullness  of  trade  in  this  district,  referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year, 
continues,  but  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  certain  other  lines  there  appears  to  be 
some  revival. 

As  regards  elastic  fabrics,  the  observations  contained  in  my  report  of  last  year  are 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  present  year's  trading. 

Another  item  of  decrease  is  in  cotton  gloves.  It  is  understood  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  goods  either  has  already  been,  or  ver]^  shortly  will  be,  commenced  in 
the  United  States,  and  naturally  the  home  |)roduct  will  in  time  supplant  the  imported 
article.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  trade  in  woolen  gloves  the  growth  is  consider- 
able and  represents  one  of  the  largest  items  of  increase  in  the  present  y^u*'s  exports. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  the  largest  industry  in  this  district,  I  learn  that 
trade  is  decidedly  improving,  there  being  great  demand  for  goods  for  South  Africa, 
while  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  markete  a  satisfactory  increase  is  claimed.  The 
prohibitory  duty  entirely  shuts  out  English  goods  from  the  United  States  market. 
At  the  same  time  American  producers  are  largely  increasing  their  trade  here,  not 
only  in  rubber  ^oods,  but  also  in  other  lines.  In  nearly  all  the  chief  houses  in  the 
shoe  trade  in  this  town,  American  goods  are  being  largely  stocked,  their  better  style 
and  finish  securing  jpooular  favor.  The  only  disadvantage  pointed  out  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  these  is  their  lightness,  which  renders  them  unsuitable  for  the  English 
climate  in  winter. 

As  regards  hosiery  goods,  it  is  claimed  here  that  the  local  manufacture  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  How  far  this  may  be  true  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ex])orts  of  this  commodity  have 
decreased  considerably  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  not  much  ground  for  this 
claim  to  superiority.  The  superiority  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  qusBty  of  the  yam 
and  the  shape  of  the  goods. 

DERBY. 

Local  conditionB  at  Derby  have  varied  little.  Until  recently,  Con- 
sular Agent  Eddowes  reported  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  character  of 
American  preserved  fruit  imports  and  packing  methods.  He  now 
states  that  such  fruits  are  of  exceptionally  good  qualitv,  but  adds  that 
fresh  barreled  apples  have  deteriorated  m  quality  and  continue  to  be 
poorly  packed.  He  also  says  that  American  cured  pork  does  not 
meet  English  requirements,  the  curing  process  not  being  sufficiently 
thorough. 
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The  most  significant  developments  attending  the  American  commer- 
cial invasion  have  not  been  the  absorption  of  the  match  industry,  the 
electrification  of  London,  the  campaign  of  the  to]>acco  trust,  the  mush- 
room-like growth  of  the  American  boot  and  shoe  trade,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  meat  trust,  the  all-conquering  march  of  the  patent  medi- 
cine, the  spreading  grasp  of  the  oil  companies,  the  quiet  accjuisition  of 
financial  premiership,  nor  yet  the  transference  of  the  Atlantic  carrying 
trade  from  British  to  American  ownership.  These  are  the  outward 
and  sensational  features.  The  real  significance  lies  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  general  exports.  Four  years  ago, 
not  only  in  the  larger  provincial  cities,  but  even  in  London,  American 
goods  of  almost  any  description  were  curiosities.  There  were  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  an  occasional  roller-top  desk,  tinned  fruits,  and 
a  few  other  Yankee  inventions  which  were  amiably  tolerated  as  curi- 
osities; but  the  idea  of  serious  American  competition  in  any  common 
line  was  treated  with  contempt.  Within  two  years  that  contempt  gave 
way  to  a  wondering  apprehension,  and  in  the  past  year  American  com- 
petition has  become  a  matter  of  serious  national  concern,  to  be  discussed 
ponderously  upon  every  editorial  page  in  the  island,  in  newspapers 
set  by  linotype  and  run  off  American  perfecting  machines.  By  the 
time  Englana  was  partially  awake,  American  boots  and  shoes  were 
selling  in  Northampton,  hosiery  in  Leicester,  cutlery  in  SheflBeld, 
underwear  in  Nottingham,  while  English  crops  were  being  cultivated 
and  reaped  with  American  machinery.  Agencies  for  a  hundred  differ- 
ent lines  of  manufacture  have  been  established,  and  the  floors  and 
counters  of  retail  stores,  not  onl^  in  the  cities  but  also  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  are  stocked  with  American  goods.  The  public  does 
not  always  know  when  it  buys  American  goods,  and  frequently  the 
dealer  does  not  know  that  he  is  selling  them,  for  to  silence  the  pre- 
judice of  l)oth  they  generally  carry  an  English  label  and  the  address 
onl}'  of  the  London  agency.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  to  hear 
an  Englishman  delightedly  descant  upon  the  satisfying  progress  of 
British  inventions,  when  all  the  time  he  is  eulogizing  some  detested 
Yankee  device  that  has  been  an  old  storv  in  the  United  States  for  ten 
years. 

To  catalogue  the  American  articles  now  conmion  on  the  English 
market  would  be  simply  to  enumerate  the  common  utilities — from 
machinerj^  of  all  kinds  to  ladies'  patent  hair  curlers;  from  fresh  meats 
and  provisions  to  liver  pills;  from  oil  stoves  to  mousetraps;  from  cot- 
ton-seed oil  to  shaving  soap.  There  have  been  some  distinct  failures, 
in  each  case  attributable  to  the  unusual  quickness  and  enterprise  shown 
by  English  manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  ill-advised  and  naif-hearted 
efforts  of  American  exporters.  One  notable  illustration  was  the  almost 
total  failure  of  the  American  bicycle.  Four  years  ago,  this  immense 
market  could  have  been  conquered.  The  English  machines  were  cum- 
brous, high-priced  affairs,  and  the  industry  was  in  no  shape  to  meet 
competition.  Inst^ead  of  studying  the  demand  and  meeting  it  with 
good  machines  and  prompt  commercial  methods,  a  lot  of  poor  machines 
wholly  unsuited  to  English  requirements  were  dumped  on  the  mark^ 
through  English  wholesalers,  and  the  American  bicycle  given  a  repu- 
tation from  which  it  will  never  wholly  recover.  In  the  meantime,  the 
English  manufacturers  greatly  improved  the  character  and  increased 
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the  quantity  of  their  output,  so  that  to-day  in  every  town  and  village 
of  the  country  they  have  excellent  and  enterprising  local  agencies  and 
repair  shops,  and  can  practically  defy  competition  of  whatever  kind. 

England  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  engines,  and 
sharp  continental  competition,  especially  German,  had  a  tendency  to 
encourage  and  promote  improvements  of  all  kinds.  The  industry  is 
competent  and  thoroughly  intrenched,  and  the  field  an  inviting  one. 
The  American  motor  bicycle,  however,  was  the  first  in  that  line,  and  it 
will  be  the  fault  of  introductory  methods  if  it  does  not  maintain  its 
prestige  and  enormousl  v  increase  its  market.  In  locomobiles,  or  steam 
cars,  the  American  machine  maintains  a  lead,  for  no  other  apparent  rea 
son  than  that  continental  and  English  manufacturers  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  this  style  of  car;  but  the  American  auto,  or  petrol  car,  is  scarcely 
in  evidence.  This  subject  alone  is  a  large  one,  but  the  gist  of  the  situa- 
tion is  this:  English  capital  is  just  now  paying  marked  attention  to  the 
industry,  and  in  recent  speed  trials  ana  exhibitions,  has  had  marked 
success.  Continental  manufacturei's  are  establishing  manufactories 
or,  if  not  actual  manufactories,  repair  works  and  agencies,  under  com- 
petent supervision  and  capable  of  caring  for  all  demands  on  quick 
notice.  Automobilists,  so  far,  are  limited  to  the  wealthy  leisure  and 
sporting  classes.  The  national  association,  which  represents  pi'acti- 
cally  all  the  pleasure  cars  in  the  island,  has  now  enrolled  about  3,000 
machines,  and  the  leading  factories  are  from  six  months  to  one  year 
behind  orders,  premiums  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  not  being  uncommon 
for  cars  ready  to  turn  out.  This  class  of  purchasers  are  not  much 
influenced  by  cost  price.  They  want  the  best,  the  speediest,  the 
smoothest  in  operation,  the  most  stylish  and  comfortable,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  dicker  on  details  across  the  Atlantic  nor  buy  machines 
there,  whatever  their  agreed  merits,  with  no  nearer  facilities  for 
expert  advice,  repairs,  and  alterations.  If  Americans  wish  to  hold 
their  own  in  this  competition,  they  must  follow  continental  methods 
and  establish  competent  repair  headquarters  here.  What  has  been 
done,  however,  is  only  the  commencement.  English  roads,  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  are  ideal.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
horses  and  carriages  is  almost  prohibitory  to  the  great  middle  class. 
They  are  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  a  reliable,  smooth-running 
machine  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500.  Whether  that  machine 
shall  be  propelled  by  steam,  petroleum,  or  the  new  Edison  battery,  is 
immaterial,  if  its  serviceable  qualities  and  cheap  maintenance  can  be 
demonstrated.  This  is  the  present  opportunity  to  compass  a  market 
greater  than  the  one  now  existing  for  pleasure  racers,  but  it  can  not 
be  accomplished  at  long  range  nor  by  halting  or  imperfect  methods. 
Factories  here  would  be  unnecessary,  but  repair  shops,  and  expert 
representatives  with  full  authority  to  act  in  any  emergency,  are  pre- 
requisite to  either,  substantial  or  lasting  success. 

In  a  general  way,  English  markets  are  open  to  anytime  or  labor-saving 
device  for  factory,  shop,  farm  or  house,  the  price  of  which  is  reason- 
able, the  merits  of  which  are  practically  demonstrated  and  the  pro- 
moters of  which  are  able  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  campaign  of 
education.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  perceptible  limit  to  the  market 
for  American  furniture,  provided  only  and  always  that  English  styles 
are  conformed  to.  The  American  range  or  cooking  stove  has  been  the 
dream  desire  of  the  English  middle  classes  for  a  century — only  they 
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don't  know  it.  No  people  attempt  such  economy  with  coal,  and  no 
people  ever  made  a  more  miseraole  failure.  Three-fourths  of  their 
coal  goes  up  the  chimney,  and  no  English  chimney  range  is  ready  for 
cookmg  short  of  from  one  to  two  hours  stoking.  No  American  house- 
wife would  stand  this  ante-diluvian  method  for  a  day,  if  she  could 
reach  an  American  hardware  store;  yet  to  introduce  the  economical 
cooking  stove  will  be  no  easy  task. 

A  self-feeding,  easily  regulated  base-burner  for  heating  purposes, 
that  would  use  a  good  quality  of  English  soft  coal  of  even  size,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  anthracite,  would  be  a  household  blessing 
nine  months  of  th')  year  in  this  damp  and  chilly  climate;  but  to  make 
the  English  people  believe  it,  would  require  a  practical  demonstration 
and  the  uprootmg  of  ancient  and  sacred  prejudices.  While  public 
laundries  are  fairly  well  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  the  family 
washing  is  still  done  with  the  dolly  tub,  just  as  it  was  done  two.  hun- 
dred years  ago.  An  American  laay  in  this  city  was  threatened  with  a 
strike,  because  she  imported  an  American  washing  machine.  By  great 
diplomacy  and  patience,  she  induced  her  servants  to  use  it.  They  tried 
it  to  please  her,  not  because  they  thought  washing  could  be  properly 
done  any  other  way  than  that  of  their  mothers'  and  grandniothers'.  The 
result,  and  its  ease  of  accomplishment,  fairly  stupefied  them.  They 
finally  capitulated,  and,  prejuaice  once  conquered,  the  wonders  of  that 
one  common  washing  machine  spread  in  the  most  mysterious  fashion 
from  servants'  quarters  to  drawing  rooms  over  a  large  neighboring 
area. 

It  is  impracticable,  within  the  scope  of  such  a  report  as  this,  to 
cover  the  industrial  field,  for  each  topic  involves  many  particulars 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  in  a  general  way,  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
situation  by  utilizing  characteristic  cases.  The  Hosiery  Traae  Jour- 
nal, of  Leiscester,  is  the  best  English  authority  in  that  line.  Recently 
it  said: 

Some  years  past,  the  great  cry  in  our  trade  was  the  competition  from  the  continent 
where  a  lower  rate  of  wages  was  paid  than  ttie  average  nere,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  it  was  the  idea  of  the  British  manufacturer  to  bring  down  wages  to  the 
continental  level.  This  fear,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  was  but  a  dream,  the  idea  being 
rather  to  wait  the  rise  of  wages  on  the  continent,  and  so  reduce  competition  in  that 
way.  To-<lav,  a  greater  competition  appears  from  the  other  side  of  the  "herring 
pond,"  and  from  one  who  is  far  from  content  with  a  low  wa^e,  but  who  claims  to  be 
about  the  Ix'Ht  paid  operative  in  the  industrial  world.  This  being  a  fact,  how  can  goods 
made  by  these  operatives  be  im|K)rted  into  Britain,  and  to-day  be  sold  side  by  side 
with  British  goods  in  the  large  retail  shops  in  all  towns  throughout  Britain  is  a  ques- 
tion of  particular  interest,  and  an  answer  to  such  question  would  be  of  even  still 
greater  mterest.  It  has  been  our  opinion  for  some  time  that  the  cause  was  the  greater 
production  at  a  less  cost  in  spite  of  the  higher  wages  paid.  From  inquiries  we  have 
made,  we  find  the  opinion  is  is  not  far  from  the  mark.  Our  cousins  on  the  other 
side  shun  hand  labor;  everything  must  be  done  mechanically,  and  this  by  the  best 
and* quickest  methods.  A  machine  that  needs  hand  labor,  or  that  is  slow,  will  stand 
idle,  as  no  operative  will  work  it,  and  some  of  our  British  machinery,  we  have  been 
told  by  manufacturers  who  have  come  across  the  pond,  would  not  l)e  tolerated  in 
American  factories.  A  special  line  of  underwear  that  is  being  imported  into  this 
country  at  the  present  time  is  a  fleeced  linen  garment,  and  though  Britain  was  the 
home  of  the  invention  of  framework  knitting,  and  many  machines  have  l^een  brought 
out  in  this  country,  including  the  one  upon  which  this  class  of  goods  are  being  made, 
still  the  machines  now  built  on  the  other  side  are  claimed  to  \ye  simpler  and  run  at 
more  than  double  the  speed  of  the  present  day  British  machine.  We  are  told  that  a 
four-feed  machine,  with  three  thrt«ds  at  each  feeder,  can  be  successfully  run  at  65 
revolutions  per  minute.  Do  our  machines  on  plain  circular  fabric  run  at  this  speed? 
Until  our  operatives  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  old  ideas  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
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years  ago  are  of  no  use  to-day,  and  that  as  other  countries  progress  so  must  Britain 
reform  her  system  of  trade  and  commerce,  so  soon  may  we  expect  to  keep  to  the 
front.  Too  much  is  depended  on  past  laurels,  but  the  present  age  has  no  reverence 
for  these,  but  favors  the  new  and  most  ux>-to-date  ideas,  both  as  regards  machines 
and  commerce. 

In  another  edition,  it  uttered  the  following  warning  to  English  manu- 
facturers: 

The  hosierv  industry  in  the  United  States  has  grown  again  by  10  per  cent  during 
last  year,  and  there  are  now  82,955  machines  making  hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  in 
that  country.  This  increase  shows  that  America  not  only  makes  goods  for  the  mil- 
lion, but  has  also  started  to  compete  with  the  German  and  isncy  French  patterns. 
The  slow  way  in  getting  repeats  has  helped  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
New  machines  are  being  put  up  all  the  time,  and  we  expect  that  most  of  the  10  per 
cent  increase  in  machines  is  to  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  machines  for  fancy  hose  and 
half  hose. 

In  making  deductions  from  such  confessions,  American  manufac- 
turers should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  for  some  years  now  the  most 
f)rogressive  of  the  English  factories  have  been  equipping  with  the 
atest  American  improvements,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  trade 
unionism,  which  is  a  topic  by  itself.  The  success  of  American  shoes, 
now  universally  sold  on  their  merits,  has  been  unduly  emphasized  by 
that  considerable  proportion  of  English  pessimists  who  have  thrown 
up  both  hands  and  see  only  a  future  of  industrial  disaster.  While  thej 
may  be  excellent  prophets  in  a  general  way,  they  have-  magnified  this 
particular  phase  of  competition.  If  the  annual  consumption  of  boots 
and  shoes  m  the  United  Kingdom  be  placed  at  the  moderate  figure  of 
10  shillings  or  $2.50  per  heaa  of  population,  the  total  reaches  the  nice 
aggregate  of  $100,000,000.  English  exports  for  the  same  period  would 
aggregate  over  $6,000,000.  The  total  of  American  imports  only 
snghtly  exceeds  $2,000,000.  It  must  be  that  the  bright,  up-to-date 
stores  of  the  American  invaders,  with  their  modish  goods,  fair  prices, 
and  prompt  service  have  dazed  the  Britishers,  or  they  would  not  scare 
at  the  appearance  of  a  mere  skirmish  line.  Yet  something  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  British  industry.  During  the  winter,  matters  reached  a 
crisis  at  both  Northampton  and  Leicester,  the  centers  of  manufacture. 
Some  of  the  operatives  at  the  former  place  bitterly  resented  the  intro- 
duction of  new  American  machinery.  The  news  of  the  importation  of 
three  machinists  to  work  new  apparatus  created  a  riot,  and  the  mayor 
was  roughly  handled.  Exciting  times  followed,  with  a  depression  and 
curtailment  of  work  still  existing.  At  Leicester  matters  nave  been  in 
a  similar  state.  Failures  at  both  places  have  been  common,  the  last 
month  witnessing  nine  at  Leicester  and  six  at  Northampton.  Only  this 
week,  at  Bucknall  Torkard,  one  factory  employing  70  hands  posts  a 
week's  notice  of  permanent  closing  and  offers  its  machinery  for  sale. 
The  alleged  cause  is  friction  over  tr^es  union  demands.  A  trade  paper 
comments: 

The  responsible  men  in  the  British  shoe-manufacturing  trade  are  still  clinging  to 
the  policy  of  the  ostrich  about  the  present  distress  in  their  industry.  They  appar^ 
entlv  think  that  by  minimizing  reports  of  trouble  they  can  bring  better  times.  But 
week  b^  week  the  list  of  failures  in  the  trade  )?row8  longer.  In  view  of  this  the 
responsible  men  in  the  trade,  masters  and  operatives  alike,  would  surely  do  well  to 
set  themselves  to  find  out  why  a  once  prosperous  trade  has  lost  its  place,  and  how  it 
can  regain  it  How  far  Amencan  competition  is  responsible  for  this  each  must  judge 
for  himself.  These  facts  are  undisputed.  Our  exports  of  shoes  are  smaller  now  than 
during  the  corresponding  time  last  year.    American  exports  to  colonies  which  were 
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once  supplied  from  England  have  greatly  increased.  Our  home  demand  for  British- 
made  shoes  has  declin^.  The  sale  of  American  shoes  in  this  country  is  steadily  and 
laively  increasing.  The  official  figures  leave  no  room  for  dispute  on  these  points. 
Is  it  not  time,  then,  for  British  shoe  manufacturers  to  abandon  the  ostrich-like  policy 
which  they  have  up  to  now  fovored  and  face  the  facts? 

Commenting  upon  the  serious  condition  of  the  industry,  the  London 
Mail  recently  saia: 

The  time  has  come  for  frank  consideration  by  masters  and  men  alike  in  the  boot 
trade  of  the  real  state  of  their  industry.  About  eight  months  ago,  when  attention 
was  first  called  in  this  paper  to  the  acute  and  growing  distress  in  the  trade,  it  was 
deeply  resented  by  employers.  The  mayor  of  Northampton  wrote  to  minimize  the 
unfavorable  details,  and  the  literary  organs  of  St.  Crispin  supported  him.  Since 
then,  despite  all  disclaimers  and  denials,  the  situation  has  ^rown  steadily  worse. 
The  shoe  trade  expected  that  though  there  had  been  a  bad  winter  there  would  be  a 
good  spring  selling  season,  but  it  was  an  unusually  bad  one.  Then  it  was  said  that 
summer  and  the  coronation  must  mean  a  revival,  but  summer  brought  no  revival. 
The  autumn  season  threatens  to  be  very  bad,  and  there  are  no  present  signs  of  better 
days.  In  Leicester  and  Northampton,  the  weaker  manufacturers  are  going  to  the 
wall,  as  the  list  of  bankruptcies  shows.  In  Leicester,  short  time  is  almost  universal, 
and  everv where  masters  seize  opportunities  of  closing  for  a  few  days  on  any  possible 
pretext  for  holidays.  Our  shoemakers  should  cease  from  sneering  at  their  foreign 
competitors,  and  ask  themselves  how  it  is  that  they  are  driving  us  from  the  market. 
Let  the  leaders  of  masters  and  men  try  intelligently  to  learn  the  truth  about  their 
rivals  and  themselves.  Do  the  American  workmen  turn  out  more  per  man  than  our 
own,  and  if  so,  why?  What  is  it  that  leads  so  many  English  people  to  purchase 
American  and  French  shoes  in  preference  to  home  makes,  even  at  higher  prices? 
Why  are  our  colonial  and  foreign  markets  going  from  us?  Sneering  at  rivals  does 
not  help  us  to  beat  them.    The  hour  is  here  for  our  shoe  trade  to  face  the  facts. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  machines  and  methods  to 
which  operatives  so  strongly  object  are  American;  one  shoe-machinery 
organization — the  British  united  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  of  Leices- 
ter, an  offshoot  of  the  American  shoe-machine  trust — having  a  grip 
upon  the  whole  shoemakin^  industry.  The  British  manufacturer  can 
not,  if  he  is  to  progress,  dispense  with  its  appliances.  They  are  so 
far  ahead  of  all  others  that  tne  maker  without  them  is  heavily  handi- 
capped. 

A  still  more  striking  contrast  between  the  helplessness  or  inaptitude 
of  British  management  and  the  vigor  of  American  methods  is  shown 
by  the  operation  of  the  meat  trust,  so  called.  The  American  packing 
houses  to-day  fix  the  price  of  beef  in  England,  and  that  price  now  is 
nearly  30  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Under  date 
of  July  9,  the  London  Mail  said,  in  the  course  of  a  long  article: 

Experts  in  the  meat  trade  smile  at  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  the 
Americans  are  about  to  capture  the  English  meat  trade.  They  say  that  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  Dutch  taking  Holland,  and  that  Smithfiela  Market  has  already 
passed  under  the  absolute  control  of  American  houses.  The  capture  has  been  secret 
and  gradual,  but  it  has  been  none  the  less  secure.  Smithfield  Market,  the  center  of 
the  wholesale  meat  trade,  consists  of  some  300  stalls  and  refrigerators,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  markets'  committee  of  the  citv  corporation.  The  turnover  of  these 
Htalls  varies  from  £4,000  to  £50,000  ($19,460'to  $243,320)  each  week,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  holdine.  There  was  a  time,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  when  no 
American  held  a  single  stau.  At  that  time  the  Americans  sold  their  meat  through 
English  salesmen  in  Smithfield,  paying  such  salesmen  at  firet  2^  per  cent,  and  after- 
waras  2  per  cent  commission.  It  is  estimated  that  they  paid  £100,000  ($486,600) 
yearly  in  such  commission.  Then  came  the  American  mvasion.  The  Swift  Com- 
pany came  first,  and  the  others  followed  rapidly.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
Americans  bought  up  the  holdings  of  the  particular  commission  salesman  to  whom 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consigning,  paying  sums  ranging  downward  from  one 
instance  in  which  the  purchase  price  was  between  £15,000  ($72,997)  and  £20,000 
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($97,300),  displacing  English  firms.     Here  is  a  list  of  the  principal  American  firms 
established  in  Smithfield: 


Number  of  stall. 


78 

76,882 

138,139 

78 

266 

622 

613 

Central  avenue. 

156 

162 

Centntl  avenue. 
Do 


Name. 


PreTiotn  occupier. 


Herbert  Smith I  Frost  &  Battams. 

I^Hammond  Beef  Ck>.,  Limited i  Harrar  <&  Davis. 

Edward  Morris  dt  Co 

do 

Annour  &  Co.,  Limited 

MorriB  Beef  Co.,  Limited 

Archer,  Dawson  &  Sulzberg-er 

Nelson  Morris 

Swift  Beef  Co.,  Limited ;  Licensed  public  house. 

Cudahy  &  Co.;  agents.  Parsons  &  Elliott. .  j  Fosbery. 
Hammond  <&  Co. ;  manager,  Jas.  Scott |  Hickman. 


Venables. 
Jennings. 
Original. 

Do. 
A.  Hayr  and  Archer  Dawson. 
E.  E.  Pool. 


The  country  trade,  too,  as  well  as  that  of  Smithfield,  is  passing  entirely  into  Ameri- 
can hands.  Country  buyers  who  used  to  get  their  supplies  from  Smithfield  are  now 
being  suppUed  direct  from  Liverpool  and  Southampton  depots  which  the  American 
"ring"  has  set  up.  Several  English  firms  which  used  to  cater  for  this  trade  have 
either  had  to  shut  their  depots  or  sell  them  to  the  Americans,  who  forced  them  to 
these  measures  by  restricting  supplies  except  at  prices  well  above  those  on  which 
they  themselves  traded.  Possessinff  the  entire  supplies  of  refrigerated  beef  from  the 
States,  the  Americans  are  getting  the  entire  beef  trade  of  the  Kingdom  into  their 
hands,  and  are  believed  to  be  aiming  at  the  extinction  of  the  English  carcass  butcher. 
The  American  methods  of  taking  care  that  no  unexpected  importations  of  live  cattle 
by  English  firms  shall  upset  their  schemes  of  quantities  and  prices  for  refrigerat&d 
beef  have  been  ingenious.  To  begin  with,  they  have  taken  practically  all  the  avail- 
able space  on  the  freight  steamers  for  six  months  or  twelve  months  at  a  time,  and 
have  run  them  very  much  under-laden  rather  than  allow  opposition  firms  any  impor- 
tant facilities.  Sometimes  English  firms  have  chartered  steamers  and  have  loaded 
up  with  cattle,  but  in  all  cases  they  have  found  such  steamers  '* nursed"  and  sur- 
rounded by  boats  of  the  American  **ring,"  which  boats  have  delivered  freight  at 
Deptford  in  time  to  make  the  supply  unusually  long  and  cheap  just  when  the  British 
supply  came  to  the  market.  By  signaling  either  irom  the  Lizard  or  Gravesend  to 
their  incoming  freight  boats,  sending  instructions  for  either  promptitude  or  delay 
in  "making**  Deptionl,  the  Americans,  regardless  almost  of  the  cost,  have  kept  the 
supply  short  or  long  to  suit  their  own  moves,  their  tactics  being  assisted,  of  course, 
by  the  r^ulation  which  provides  for  the  killing  of  all  cattle  within  ten  days  of  the 
landing  at  Deptford.  So  smart  and  relentless  has  been  this  American  competition 
that  now  the  game  has  been  practically  left  to  them  by  the  disheartened  English 
traders.  There  is  every  prospect  that  beef  will  be  twisted  up  to  record  prices  before 
the  year  has  closed.  The  British  side  of  Smithfield  declares  that  the  only  thing 
which  can  prevent  this  will  be  the  reopening  of  the  Aigentine  supply  now  that  the 
Republic  is  said  to  be  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Partially  answering  the  question  as  to  why  it  is  possible  for  these 
conditions  to  exist,  a  leading  authority  answered  tnat  it  was  largely 
because  of  improveid  American  methods.     Continuing,  he  said: 

Of  course  the  Americans  are  going  ahead  in  our  meat  markets,  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  the  provinces.  The  reason  is  that  they  supply  better  stuff  and  handle  it 
better.  Go  into  the  Smithfield  market  any  morning,  and  yon  will  see  the  stalls  of 
the  great  American  chilled  beef  houses  the  cleanest  and  brightest  there,  with  their 
gooas  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  Inquire  into  prices,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  get  more  for  their  Chicago-killed  beef  than  is  given  for  Scotch  cattle.  Now, 
English  retail  butehers  are  not  fools,  and  there  are  gw)d  reasons  why  thev  prefer  to 
pay  heavily  for  the  American  article.  The  Chicago  houses  have  reduced  the  killing, 
skinning,  cooling,  chilling,  and  transporting  of  their  stock  to  an  exact  science.  Their 
stock  is  hardly  touched  by  hand;  it  is  kept  spotless,  and  it  turns  up  in  Smithfield 
looking  better  after  its  ocean  journey  than  does  the  meat  killed  the  day  before  by 
the  English  buteher  60  miles  away.  If  English  cattle  raisers  want  to  beat  the 
Americans,  they  must  adopt  their  cleanliness,  their  caret  of  their  meat,  their  skill  in 
getting  trade,  and  their  straightforward  dealings  with  their  trade  customers. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  great  English  public  remains  dumb  to 
these  facts  and  their  sig'nificance,  and  to  simitar  conditions  operating 
daily  in  almost  every  field  of  industry.  It  eats  its  American  beef  with 
the  self-satisfied  conviction  that  no  such  beef  could  come  from  any- 
where except  Shropshire  or  Devonshire. 

Such  facts  as  have  been  rehearsed  relating  to  diflferent  industries — 
and  examples  have  been  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  illustration — 
immediately  suggest  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  industrial,  commercial, 
and  social  condition.  England  may  be  justly  proud  or  her  age,  of 
her  old  institutions,  of  her  own  particular  methods;  but  with  them  she 
must  carry  the  burden  of  antic  uity  in  most  things.  She  can  not  start 
anew  upon  fresh  ground  and  lully  utilize  the  aovanced  economic  sys- 
tems of  newer  countries.  She  must  revolutionize  the  old,  and  that  is  a 
thrice  difficult  task.  Her  railroads,  for  instance,  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  recent  progress  in  the  handling  of  freight,  must  not  onlv  discard 
their  vast  accumulation  of  rolling  stock  of  ancient  and  kindergarten 
pattern,  but  alter  track  distances,  enlarge  tunnels,  and  metamorphose 
terminal  and  side-track  facilities.  The  cost  of  this  no  Englishman  has 
yet  been  brave  enough  to  estimate,  but  that  a  great  deal  or  studving  is 
going  on,  the  pilgrimages  to  America  of  various  committees  and  heads 
of  departments  bear  witness.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  not  so 
long  ago  the  boast  of  English  pride,  equal  incompetency  has  been 
admitted,  and  experts  from  the  leading  mills  here  have  crossed  to 
study  and  profit  oy  American  methods.  Let  it  be  said  here,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  that  they  were  welcomed  in  the  United  States  and 
given  every  opportunity  for  the  investigation  of  methods  and  improve- 
ments. To  keep  history  straight,  those  Americans  who  have  crossed 
to  this  side  to  post  themselves  upon  English  methods  in  various  indus- 
tries should  publish  their  experiences.  In  this  particular  industry 
circumstances  have  all  favored  the  progressive  Englishman  as  against 
American  competition,  for  American  mills  have  all  been  busy  with 
the  home  market,  and  even  unable  to  satisfy  the  home  demand.  The 
result  has  been  that  such  leading  concerns  as  the  Consett  Iron  Com- 
pany, Vaughn  &  Co. ,  and  (luest.  Keen  &  Co.  are  being  Americanized — 
transformed,  so  to  speak,  into  modern  plants  equipped  with  Ameri- 
can devices — preparatory  to  meeting  the  direct  American  competi- 
tion of  the  near  luture.  But  all  things  English  can  not  be  so  easily 
reformed,  and  the  British  Parliament  stands  aghast  at  the  task  of  har- 
monizing conflicting  municipal  desires  and  jealousies  into  any  scheme 
of  general  electrical  improvement,  and  against  which  the  vested  rail- 
road interests  are  now  also  thoroughly  aroused.  In  the  practical  use 
of  electricity  England  is  twenty  years  behind  the  United  States, 
and  yet  possesses  the  greatest  condensed  field  for  such  exploita- 
tion in  the  world.  Here,  again,  arises  the  interference  of  age,  vested 
municipal  rights,  and  obstinacy.  As  cities  and  towns  have  grown, 
they  have  aoded  independent  suburbs,  and  in  the  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  island  one  town  abuts  squarely  against  another.  But  each 
has  its  own  government  and  its  own  municipal  pride.  No  two  want 
the  same  style  of  electric  road,  the  same  gauge,  or  the  same  cars. 
When  the  extent  of  municipal  ownership,  or  '^nlunicipal  trading,"  as 
as  it  is  called  here,  is  considered,  the  situation  becomes  the  despair  of 
promoters.  Instead  of  a  harmonized,  intelligent,  and  economical 
scheme  of  rapid  transit  between  adjacent  towns  and  tnroughout  thickly 
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j>opu]ated  dL^tricts,  one  finds  here,  where  they  exist  at  all,  antagonis- 
tic systems  with  separate  managements  and  independent  fares,  all 
operated  by  municipal  authorities  on  money  raised  oy  taxing  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes.  The  fad  of  municipal  ownership,  involving  the 
extravagant  use  of  public  funds  and  necessitating  a  very  high  rate  of 
municij)al  taxation,  is  just  now  receiving  much  attention.  The  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried  is  changing  the  very  basis  and  scope  of  local 
government,  and  is  hardly  appreciated  in  America.  It  ranges,  in 
various  localities,  from  a  monopoly  of  gas  and  electric  transit,  light- 
ing, and  power  to  the  furnishing  of  sterilized  milk  and  baby  bottles. 
There  is  also  a  craze  for  combination  in  all  branches  of  reteil  trade, 
until  the  ^^  single  shopper,"  as  he  is  called,  faces  a  situation  yery  seri- 
ous for  himself,  and  the  list  of  failures  for  last  year  was  headed  by 
934  retail  grocers,  with  liabilities  of  over  $3,750,000.  The  cooperative 
joint  stock  companies,  such  as  the  Home  and  Colonial,  the  Interna- 
tional Tea  (>>mpany  and  Liptons,  Limited,  increased  in  capital  from 
165,000  in  1874  to  $340,000,000  in  1890,  and  the  increase,  according  to 
Board  of  Trade  estimates,  nas  since  been  proportionately  maintained. 
In  Leeds,  for  instance,  with  a  population  of  367,000,  these  stores  have 
eighty  odd  branches  and  do  a  grocery  business  of  over  $5,000,000  a 
year,  and  in  other  cities  in  proportion  to  population.  Company  shops, 
operated  on  similar  principles,  exist  everywhere.  One  has  over  300 
branches,  another  250,  with  many  running  from  60  to  100.  These  cor- 
porations, operated  from  one  central  office,  invade  a  town,  scatter  their 
stores  throughout  the  retail  section  and  drive  the  ^^ single  shopper"  to 
disaster. 

While  the  industrial  situation  as  a  whole  is  full  of  suggestions  to 
the  American  who  understands  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
admissions  of  English  authorities  to  find  the  underlying  cause  for 
British  backwardness,  and  hence  for  the  existing  industrial  chaos. 
Eminent  writers,  as  well  as  special  investigators  appointed  by  trades 
bodies,  and  even  trades  unions,  agree  that  the  solution  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lack  of  practical,  modern  education  amon^  the  working  classes, 
which  carries  with  it  a  lack  of  forceful,  individual,  and  moral  char- 
acter. Eliminating  the  many  and  multiplied  questions  which  attach 
to  any  study  of  English  social  life — the  rule  of  a  wealthy  and  idle 
aristocracy,  the  limitations  of  endeavor  enforced  by  drastic  class  dis- 
tinctions, the  financial  burdens  unshouldered  by  an  untaxed  landlord- 
ism to  the  backs  of  the  producing  people — all  critics  unite  upon  the 
common  ground  that  to  meet  the  world^s  best  competition,  which  lit- 
erally means  the  brains,  the  character,  and  the  individual  force  which 
issue  from  the  American  schoolhouse  and  Germany's  educational 
straitjacket,  the  common  people  of  England  who  do  "the  work  must 
be  lifted  from  their  present  social  environment,  made  to  change  the 

?»ublic  house  for  the  schoolhouse,  and  be  given  some  hope  for  the 
uture  beyond  a  supply  of  black  bread  and  beer  for  themseivas  and  a 
similar  lifetime  diet  for  their  children.  Notwithstanding  the  educa- 
tional bills  pending  in  Parliament  and  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  well- 
intentioned  people  to  help  in  the  necessary  reform  by  establishing  a 
few  industnal  schools  and  universities,  the  future  of  the  present  gen- 
eration is  as  full  of  hopelessness  as  the  past,  and  therein  lies  the  some- 
what cruel  secret  of  American  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy. 

S.  C.  MoFabland,  Consul, 
Nottingham,  Aiu/fust  26^  190^, 
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LACE  AND  HOSrEBT  TBADE  AT  NOmNGHAM  IN  1902. 

The  year  1902  made  a  new  record  in  the  Nottingham  lace  trade. 
The  previous  record  year  was  1883,  following  which  came  a  decided 
slump.  Then  ensued  a  reaction  which  by  degrees  brought  the  export 
trade  up  to  figures  overtopping  those  of  1883.  The  cause  of  the  ex- 
tended demand  for  Nottingham  laces  during  the  past  year  was  mainly 
favoring  fashions.  The  demand  was  particularly  strong  for  spotted 
and  other  varieties  of  nets.  The  market  was  fairly  cleared  of  stocks, 
and  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  almost  any  prices  in  order  to  accom- 
modate their  customers.  Quotations  were  withdrawn  and  prices  were 
altogether  abnormal,  the  supply  bein^  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand  created  by  the  prevalent  fashions. 

The  output  of  curtains  has  been  extensive,  but  the  demand  has 
remained  stationery.  Machinery  for  this  product  is  being  spread  all 
all  over  the  world.  The  building  of  this  machinery  for  export  is 
becoming  an  important  industry  nere.  The  export  thereof  to  the 
United  States  is  already  considerable  and  is  increasing. 

The  business  in  silk  laces  during  the  year  was  insignificant,  and 
their  manufacture  here  seems  doomed  to  extinction.  Fashions  are 
not  favorable,  and  French  makers  are  disposed  to  give  them  more  at- 
tention than  are  the  local  manufacturers. 

The  manufacture  of  caps,  aprons,  blouses,  collars,  ruflles,  and  chil- 
dren's wear  has  greatly  enlarged,  and  a  very  satisfactory  business  has 
been  done. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  export  to  foreign  markets  has  been  to 
the  British  colonies.  The  Unitea  States  is  ranked  next.  The  declared 
valued  of  the  laces  sent  to  our  country  from  this  district  last  year  was 
about  $5,000,000.  This  is  the  greatest  annual  value  since  1883,  when 
a  decline  set  in  which  reached  its  climax  in  1896,  after  which  began  a 
steady  gain  each  year  which  aggregated  about  100  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  1902.  Business  opens  this  year  with  every  indication  that  the  gain 
will  continue  unabated. 

The  hosiery  trade  has  been,  and  the  future  outlook  is,  unsatisfactory. 
This  applies  generally — not  alone  to  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Time  was  when  hosiery  vied  with  lace  in  this  district  in  export  to  our 
country.  Now,  that  export  stands  as  one  to  twenty  in  favor  of  lace. 
The  change  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  decline  of  the  hosiery  business. 
There  was  hope  that  the  trade  might  find  relief  in  prices  or  wool,  but 
that  has  been  disappointed.  A  material  advance  in  some  grades  makes 
business  in  certain  branches  quite  impossible — spinners  naving  with- 
drawn their  lists  from  inability  to  quote  definite  prices.  Cotton 
branches  are  also  depressed,  especially  those  engaged  with  socks  and 
stockings.  The  term  "hosiery"  includes  underwear,  which  is  in 
rather  better  condition  than  socks  and  stockings. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  Conml. 
NoTiiNGHAM,  January  15^  190S. 
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PliYMOUTH. 

An  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1902  is  not  encouraging  to  the  British  public.  The  gen- 
eral depression  is  shared  by  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
as  a  comj)arison  of  the  following  tables,  showing  the  declared  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1902,  with  those  previously  published,  will  illustrate: 


Article*. 


Arsenic 

Brushes 

Clay 

Gin 

Household  effects. 

Liqueurs 

Pottery 

Rope 


Total. 


Quarter  ended — 


Mar.  31, 1902.  >  June  30, 1902. 


$40,598.54 

347.14 

125,299.76 

7,991.46 


174,231.90 


117,135.82 

909.76 

112,993.32 

29,110.82 

219.00 

762.82 

815.48 

5,911.88 


167,858.40 


IMPOBT8. 


The  import  trade,  however,  continues  much  the  same  as  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1901.  The  purchase  of  American  meat  has  ^eatly 
fallen  off,  owing  to  the  advance  in  price,  but  machinery^  agricultural 
implements,  and  tools  have  had  an  improved  sale.  Amencan  carriages 
have  become  common  sights  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the  sale  of 
American  shoes  continues  to  rapidly  increase,  as  does  the  import  of 
steel  rails  and  of  general  electrical  equipment. 


AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  fully  expected  that  the  county  of  Cornwall  will  maintain  its 
superiority  over  Devon,  but  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  more 
extensive  area  of  waste  land  in  the  larger  county,  and  in  cultivated 
area  it  can  be  assumed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  Devon  is  just 
twice  the  size  of  Cornwall.  No  crop  in  either  county  will  be  below 
the  ten  years'  averages,  as  given  in  the  returns  issued  by  the  board  of 
agriculture. 

In  round  figures,  the  area  sown  in  wheat  in  Devon  last  year  was  7,000 
acres  less  than  in  1900,  or  about  13  per  cent,  and  this  year  the  area  will 
probably  show  a  further  reduction.  Barlev  was  practically  the  same, 
and  oats  showed  only  a  slight  falling  off.  Wheat  last  year  was  the  best 
of  the  cereals.  Potatoes  are  above  the  average,  but  the  great  supply 
continues  to  come  from  France  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Last  year 
hay  was  a  failure,  but  this  year  it  will  be  far  above  the  ten  years' 
average. 

in  tne  two  counties  there  are  about  50,000  acres  of  orchards,  but  they 
are  so  neglected  that  the  crop  is  of  small  consequence,  and  the  main 
supply  of  fruit  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Jos.  Gr.  Stephens,  OonsuL 
Plymouth,  Jul^  16,  1902. 
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PIjTMOTTTH  :  TBADE  HT  1902. 

The  official  return  of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  port  of  Plymouth  for 
the  past  year  had  been  issued  by  the  customs  authorities,  and  from  the 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  vessels  and  tiieir  aggregate 
tonnage  which  passed  through  the  port  during  the  last  twelve  months 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  traffic  dealt  with  in  the 

E receding  year,  which  was  ahead  of  the  trade  of  1900.  The  year  that 
as  just  ended  saw  3,372  vessels  of  1,000,233  tons  arrive  and  3,202 
vessels  of  929,869  tons  depart,  as  compared  with  3,160  vessels  of 
938,911  tons  entered,  and  3,194  vessels  of  872,252  tons  cleared  in  the 
previous  j'^ear,  and  2,916  vessels  of  895,541  tons  entered  and  2,902 
vessels  of  832,222  tons  cleared  in  1900.  The  foregoing  figures  do  not 
include  the  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  warships,  nor  of  the  many 
mail  and  passenger  steamers  which  have  called  at  Plymouth  for  the 

gurpose  oi  embarking  or  disembarking, passengers,  mails,  and  specie, 
l^mouth  as  a  port  of  call  is  mentioned  separately  in  another  part  of 
this  report. 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  oversea  traffic  of  Plymouth  is  principally  an  import  trade,  the 
exports  to  places  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  direct  from  this  port 
bemg  comparatively  small.  As  in  past  years,  the  principal  business 
was  done  with  France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  In  the 
foreign  trade,  581  vessels  of  230,693  tons  arrived  last  vear,  and  584 
vessels  of  125,225  tons  sailed,  as  against  665  vessels  of  231,960  tons 
arrived  and  587  vessels  of  108,427  tons  cleared  in  1901.  Last  year, 
although  the  same  number  of  vessels  (33)  arrived  in  ballast  as  in  1901, 
the  tonnage  under  this  heading  was  nearly  5,000  tons  less;  consequently 
it  will  be  seen  that  although  there  is  a  decline  in  the  actual  amount  of 
tonnage  that  entered  the  port,  the  cargo-carrying  tonnage  was  greater 
by  about  4,000  tons.  In  the  "clearances"  wiSk  cargoes  there  was 
little  or  no  fluctuation.  The  appended  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
state  of  the  foreign  trade  of  tne  port  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year: 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Kind  of  vewel. 

Arrivals. 

Sailings. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

Nun 

1902. 

Number 

289 

343 

26 

7 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

aber. 

176 

94 

131 

■183 

T( 

>nnage. 

Sailing 

49,900 

<2ii 

44,590 

182, 115 

1,991 

1,997 

185 

85 

153 

164 

24,734 

8,678 

27,688 

47, 327 

21.224 
27,379 
20,854 
55,768 

Steamers 

173.145  ,           -^ft? 

Sailing  (in  ballast).. 
8teamer8  (in  ballast) 

Total 

6,728 
3,187 

22 
U 

665 

^1,960              581 

230,693 

587 

108,427 

534 

125,225 

1 

THE 

COA8TI 

NO   TILS 

lDE. 

The  coasting  trade  of  Plymouth  was  some  103,408  tons  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  when  an  improvement  of  99,290  tons 
was  recorded.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  was  5,409,  an  increase 
of  307  for  the  year.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  traffic  was  1,574,184  tons,  while  twelve  months  ago  it 
was  1,470,776  tons.     Last  year,  189  vessels  of  18,177  tons  arrived  in 
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hnUiLBt,  as  compared  with  147  Tes<«els  of  11,581  tons  in  1901.  In  the 
sailing,  too,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  that  left  the  port 
in  bauast  to  the  extent  of  over  26.0i'K)  tons.  In  analyzing  the  return^, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Irish  trade  has  advanced  to  the  extent  of  aboat 
11,000  tons.  This  traffic  has  shown  a  steady  gain  for  the  past  foor 
years.  The  commerce  with  ports  in  Great  Britain  has  also  developed. 
The  nomber  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  British  coasting  trade 
was  higher  than  osoaL,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  foreign  ton- 
nage that  arrived  at  Plymouth  with  cargoes  from  British  ports  to  the 
extent  of  over  6,0^10  tons.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  vessels  floating 
a  foreign  flag  were  engaged  in  the  British  coasting  trade,  while  twelve 
months  ago  the  number  was  112.    The  nationalities  represented  were: 


Gennan 50 

Xorwegian 30 

French 18 

Datcfa 13 

Belgian 11 


Danish 10 

Ruflsian. 7 

Swedish 5 

Italian 1 


During  the  five  years  that  I  have  been  stationed  at  this  port,  only 
one  American  vessel  has  been  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  that 
for  but  one  voyage.  This  traffic  is  not  sufficiently  rendunerative  for 
American  ships.  The  f  ollo¥ring  tables  show  in  brief  the  state  of  the 
coasting  trade,  as  compared  wiui  1901: 


GENERAL  COASTING  TRADE. 


1 

AJTiYaK 

SaOingBL 

Kindofranel. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901.                           1902. 

Nnmber.  Tonnage. 

899  '      68,091 

1,449  1    500,636 

143          6,398 

31           8,636 

Nnmber.  Tonnage.  Ntamber.  ;Ttmnage. 

Sailing 

Stefunen 

Sailing  (in  ballant; . 
Steamen  (in  ballaid; 

772        61,964 

1,961  ;    560,903 

118  1        6,161 

14          3,287 

817        52,777             801  '       51. 8» 
774       878,457              793        991,004 
165        20.904              118          12,989 
611       219.193             661        2S2,79B 

Total 

1 

2,265      621,705 

2,502      673,755 

2,367      671,331          2,373  i      708,600 

THE  IRISH  TRADE. 


Sailing 

49          4,375 

136        69,506 

1  ■           448 

38 

150 

4 

3,736  1             52          4,408               42            3,457 

Steamen 

Steamen  (in  ballant) 

73,518              114        59,550              126          63.794 
1,070                 5          1,002                 9            3,901 

Total 

186        74,329 

192*      78.324               171  1      64.955  i            177           71.152 

!               II 

FOREIGN  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  BRITISH  COASTING  TRADE. 


Sailing 

9 
21 
12 

1 

1,179 

8,063 

1,423 

262 

16 
50 

8 
3 

1,315 

14,167 

1.086 

943 

7 

3 

15 

44 

739 

958 

3,583 

22,809 

7               667 

Steamen 

2               SS8 

Hailing  (in  ballast).. 
Steamen  (in  ballast) 

17            4.6U 
42          19,868 

Total 

48 

10,917 

77 

17,461 

69 

27,639                68          24.892 

TOTAM  (COASTING  TRADE). 


Sailing 

830 

1,518 

180 

17 

67,508 

027,862 

7,584 

8,997 

968 

1,649 

151 

88 

73, 1« 

678,321 

7,429 

10,648 

876 
891 
180 
660 

57,919 
438,965 

24,487 
242,504 

850 
921 
135 
712 

65,968 

Steamen 

455,166 

Sailing  (in  ballast)  . 
Steamen  ( in  ballast ) 

17,468 
276.062 

Total 

2,495 

705,951 

2,791 

769,540 

2,607 

763,825 

2,618 

804.644 

Europe:  united  kingdom. 
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MILLBAT   DOCKS. 


The  number  of  vessels  which  wc  e  accommodated  at  the  docks  in 
1900  was  2,885,  of  606,026  net  registered  tonnage;  in  1901,  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  was  2,445,  of  597,126  tonnage,  and  £st  year  2,263  vessels, 
of  626,409  tonnage.  The  cargo  totals,  however,  show  decreases. 
Details  of  the  year's  trade  follow: 


Namber  of  veflsels 2,44ft 

Registered  tonnage ,  597,126 


2,268 
626,409 


Cargo, 


Coast  wi«e: 
Imports 
Exports 


Total. 


Foreign: 

Imports 112,614 

Exports I      8,072 


1902. 


Ton$. 
148,662 
84,060 


182,742 


116,541 
6,099 


Total 120,686 


Grand  total I  315,707 


121,640 


304,382 


These  totals  were  made  up  as  follows: 


Coal 

Clay 

Grain 

Manure 

Ores 

Sugar 

Stone 

Timber 

Hay  and  straw 
Sundries 

Total  .... 


1901. 

1902. 

Tom. 

22,666 

20,967 

107,813 

13,476 

57 

8,452 

5.190 

11.240 

364 

126,068 

Tom. 
20,920 
15.392 

112,715 
9,108 
1,160 
7,988 

1,466 
12,528 

1,003 

122,107 

816,707 

304,382 

CATTEWATER. 

Last  year,  1,496  vessels  of  188,475  tons  were  dealt  with  in  Catte- 
water,  as  compared  with  1,600  vessels  of  175,062  tons  in  1901  and 
1,527  vessels  of  182,848  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  amount  of 
car^o  that  actually  ]>assed  through  Cattewater  was  321,710  tons,  as 
against  315,437  tons  in  the  previous  year,  when  a  decline  of  13,300 
tons  was  recorded  in  comparison  witn  1900.  The  export  ti*affic  was 
about  2,000  tons  heavier  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  while  the 
imports  show  an  advance  of  4,288  tons.  Appended  is  a  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  cargo  handled  in  the  export  and  import  traffic  of 
Cattewater  during  the  last  two  years. 
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Number  of  vessels. . 
Registered  tonnage 


IMPOBTB. 


Coal  and  ctilm  . . . 
Timber,  deal,  etc 

Petroleum 

Pyrites 

Phosphate 

Cement 

Nitrate 

Quano 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 


China  clay 
Firebricks. 
Manure 


Pitch 

Limestone  (about) 
Mlcellaneous 


Total, 


1901. 


Tons. 
66,375 
36,761 
10,807 
11,127 
20,024 
8,464 


1,153 
14,150 


163,870 


33,696 
9,861 

17,003 
6,266 

70,000 

15,739 


151,567 


1902. 


1,496 
188,475 


Tom. 

64.000 

2<000 

16,743 

10,128 

17,457 

2,450 

1.608 

5,425 

26,249 


168,060 


37,354 
8.793 

15,456 
5,508 

70,000 

16,441 


158,562 


SUTTON   HARBOR. 

Trade  has  been  very  brisk  in  Sutton  Harbor  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  was  46  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  1901,  and  the  net  tonnage  was  23,538  tons  greater.  The 
imports  of  coal  have  advanced  15,000  tons  over  1901,  and  the  general 
trade  has  been  satisfactory.  The  imports  included  coals,  timber, 
com,  feeding  cakes,  manure,  bricks,  cement,  slate,  stone,  potatoes, 
fruit,  ice  from  Norway,  and  general  merchandise.  The  improve- 
ments, which  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  have  proved  of 
freat  advantage  to  the  trade,  both  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  quick 
ispatch.  Excluding  the  steamers  of  the  Kin^sbridge  Line,  steam 
trawlers,  barges,  the  vessels* of  the  several  fishing  fleets,  ana  other 
small  craft,  the  traflSc  dealt  with  in  Sutton  Harbor  last  year  was  rep- 
resented by  266  steamers  and  510  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  122,332  tons.  Twelve  months  ago,  236  steamers  and  494  sail- 
ing vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  98,794  tons,  arrived  in  the  harbor. 

OCEAN  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

The  year  was  a  satisfactory  one  for  Plymouth  as  a  port  of  call. 
Altogether,  some  464  ocean  mail  and  passenger  steamers  touched  at 
the  port,  as  compared  with  444  vessels  m  1901  and  421  vessels  in  1900. 
The  year  1903,  however,  owing  to  recent  arrangements  of  Duteh  and 
German  lines,  must  witness  a  still  greater  increase.  The  homeward 
bound  steamers  numbered  361  in  1902  and  the  outward  bound  103. 
The  increase  was  due  to  the  regular  call — agoing  westward  and  east- 
ward— of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  steamers  and  the  eastward 
call  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  vessels.  No  less  than  60  steamers  of 
the  latter  line  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at  this  port  from  New  York 
during  1903.  There  will  be  4  steamers  a  week  from  New  York  and 
probably  3  to  New  York.     To  cope  with  the  increased  activity  at  the 

?ort,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  has  arranged  to  bring  to 
lymouth  an  additional  passenger  tender.     During  the  }  ear,  there  was 
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landed  at  Plymouth  from  New  York  specie  to  the  value  of  $7,132,411.43, 
4,473  passengers,  and  29,000  sacks  of  mail.  The  outward  bound 
steamers,  intermediate  class,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  em- 
barked 685  passengers.  These  figures  would  have  been  much  larger 
but  for  the  mishap  to  the  Deutscaland  in  April  and  again  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  she  being  practically  out  of  service  for  eight  months.  In 
addition  to  the  two  great  German  lines,  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  the 
Orient  Pacific  Line,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  the 
Union-Castle  Line,  the  British  India  Company,  the  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Albion  Company,  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  the  White 
Star  Australian  Line,  the  Aberdeen  Line,  the  British  and  African 
Steamship  Company,  and  the  British  and  Colonial  Line  have  regularly 
called  at  Plymouth;  the  Orient  and  the  Aberdeen  company's  steamers 
touched  at  the  port,  both  homeward  and  outward  bound. 

The  local  lines  of  passenger  steamers  have  not  had  a  prosperous 
year,  but  the  freight  companies  have  done  a  fair  trade,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  chartering  rates.  A  new  line  of  pleasure  steamers, 
which  is  having  several  ships  built,  will  start  a  service  in  May. 

FISHING   INDUSTRY. 

The  fishing  industry  was  about  the  same  as  usual  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  very  large  catches  of  herrings  were  brought  to  the 
market  by  about  250  boats.  An  additional  steam  trawler  has  been 
added  to  the  Plymouth  fleet.  During  the  year,  227  trips  have  been 
made  to  the  harbor  by  steam  trawlers,  as  against  228  trips  in  the  pre- 
vious 3^ear  and  171  trips  in  1900. 

The  Devon  sea  fisheries  board  reports  that  fair  catches  of  fish  have 
been  brought  from  the  outer  grounds,  but  that  the  boats  working  the 
inner  grounds  have  not  met  with  much  success.  Trawlers  have  landed 
very  large  catches  of  dogfish  from  the  outer  grounds.  The  latter 
appear  to  be  numerous,  ana  are  a  detriment  to  other  fishing.  Plymouth 
has  been  most  successful  as  regards  whiting.  Grood  prices  were 
obtained  for  mackerel.  Shell  fish  have  been  exceedingly  scarce.  The 
catches  of  pilchards  have  been  good,  and  the  market  m  the  United 
States  for  tnese  fish  is  increasing. 

BUNKERING   TRADE. 

The  ordinary  bunkering  trade  of  Plymouth  amounted  to  about  the 
same  as  1901,  but  the  total  output  was  not  as  large  as  had  been  antici- 
pated.  This  trade  is  increased  by  the  large  number  of  war  ships  that 
visit  the  port.  Increased  facilities  are  now  afforded  at  Dartmouth  for 
the  coaling  of  steamers. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  trade  with  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  Anglo-French  Company  maintains  its  regular  service,  which  in 
April  was  augmented  by  a  new  liner.  These  steamers  have  a  good 
freight  trade,  but  owing  to  their  slowness,  forfeit  the  passenger  traflSc 
to  the  very  fast  boats  running  out  of  Southampton  and  Weymouth. 
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TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  trade  of  this  consular  district  with  the  United  States,  both 
export  and  import — especially  the  latter — continues  to  increase.  The 
shipments  of  white  powdered  arsenic  have,  owing  to  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  to  Continental  competition,  rapidly 
diminished.  Notwithstanding  a  fall  of  £4  ($19.50)  per  ton  in  price,  the 
sales  diminished  from  $136,245.64  to  $75,061.19.  Large  quantities 
are  being  produced  in  Europe:  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this 
branch  of  English  export  trade  is  doomed.  The  local  shippers  have 
expressed  this  conclusion  at  the  consulate,  and  requested  particulars 
regarding  developments  in  the  United  States.  Tjie  sale  of  woolen 
goods  has  completely  ceased,  and  the  sale  of  brushes  still  declines.  Gin 
and  liqueurs  have  had  a  larger  market.  The  shipments  of  china  clay 
show  a  steady  advance— from  $502,410.97  in  1901  to  $533,677.08  in 
1902.  The  following  tables  give  the  declared  exports  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1902: 


Article. 


Ati<wh^1<T 

Arsenic 

Brushes 

Chemicals 

Clay 

Fish 

Gin 

Household  effects. 

Liqueurs 

Matches 

Pictures 

Pottery 

Rope 

Salted  roans 

Sausage  skins 

Show  cards 

Spirits 

Stone 

Wines 


Total. 


Quarter  ended— 


Mar.  31. 


940,l»8.54 
847.14 


125,299.76 
"'7,'99i.'46 


174,2S1.90 


June  SO. 


«17,185.32 
909.76 


112,993.82 


29,110.82 
219.00 
762.82 


815.48 
5,911.88 


167,358.40 


Sept  SO. 


n.,832.80 
"ii7,'i42.'58 


29,019.87 
190.10 


266.90 


2,001.85 
138.78 


150,091.38 


Dec.  SI. 


1121.66 


541.56 

17,882.33 

178,241.42 

673.53 


110.44 
255.41 


896.02 


8,332.42 
498.42 
330.30 


201,830.51 


As  all  imports  from  the  States  come  through  agencies  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  no  exact  figures  can  be  obtained.  The  amount  of 
American  goods  and  products  consumed  in  this  district  is  great  and 
still  increasing.  The  extension  or  electric  lines  and  light  plants  in 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  Stonehouse,  Exeter,  and  Torquay  will  afford  a 
good  opportunity  for  American  firms.  Their  success  in  the  past 
should  be  an  earnest  of  the  future.  The  tramway  systems  are  treated 
under  a  separate  heading.  I  repeat  the  statement  made  in  my  last 
annual  report,  that  there  has  never  been  a  better  opportunity  for 
electrical  equipment  than  at  the  present  time. 

Shoes. — In  my  last  report,'!  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  our  boots 
and  shoes  had  captured  this  part  of  England,  the  sales  having  so 
encouraged  the  dealers  that  several  new  branches  were  being  estab- 
lished. Another  large  and  imposing  store  has  since  then  been  opened 
in  the  best  location  in  the  city.  The  finest  three  shops  in  Plymouth 
are  American. 

Meat. — During  the  last  twelve  months,  the  American  beef  companies 
located  in  Plymouth  have  sold  10,967  quarters  of  beef,  7,066  pigs, 
1,305  cases  of  pork  loins,  and  1,860  cases  of  sundry  provisions.    It  is 
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needless  to  say  that  these  figures  would  have  been  much  greater  but 
for  the  high  price  of  American  beef.  The  Hammond  Company  has 
closed  its  branch  in  Plymouth.  The  Swift  and  the  Morris  company, 
however,  continue  to  extend  their  connections. 

Wooden  ware, — There  appears  to  be  a  splendid  opening  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon  and  Cornwall  for  the  sale  of  American  wocSeti  ware.  A 
manufacturer  from  Boston  has  been  here  and  examined  the  markets 
and  arranged  for  early  shipments.  We  are  also  sending  samples  to 
New  Zealand. 

Fire  extingui'SJiers. — It  appears  from  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  travelers  from  the  South  Island,  that  there  is  a  chance  to  sell 
American  fire  extinguishers,  as  nearly  all  the  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
and  fires  are  frequent.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  English  mer- 
chants call  at  the  consulate  for  information  concerning  trade  conditions 
in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada;  in  fact,  we  get  nearly  as 
manv  inquiries  concerning  Canada  as  we  do  the  United  otates. 

Fruit— In  our  reports  for  1901,  Consul  Boyle,  of  Liverpool,  and 
myself  called  attention  to  the  strong  competition  in  tinned  fruits  in 
this  country.  In  this  trade,  I  regret  to  repeat  that  the  United  States  is 
not  holding  its  own.  Better  value  is  being  offered  from  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Singapore,  but  our  trade  in  general  is  advancing  rapidly.  The 
realization  of  American  resources  is  growing  on  the  people. 

If  American  merchants  make  the  same  earnest  efforts  tnat  they  have 
in  the  past,  and  above  all  carefully  adapt  themselves  to  the  buyer's 
desires  and  needs,  naught  but  success  can  crown  their  work. 


DEVONPORT   DOCKTARD. 

The  importance  of  the  Devonport  dockyard  in  the  commercial  life 
of  the  three  towns  is  shown  by  tne  wages  and  salaries  disbursed  in  the 
yard  during  the  year  that  has  just  closed.  The  wages  for  the  twelve 
months  amounted  to  £661,500  ($3,219,189.75),  an  average  of  £12,725 
($61,926.21)  per  week.  The  number  oif  men  on  the  books  of  the  yard 
is  about  9,700.  In  addition  to  the  wages,  there  is  necessarily  a  con- 
siderable salary  list.  During  the  year,  the  salaries  paid  to  oflicers 
amounted  to  £61,680  ($300,165.72).  Taking  salaries  and  wages 
together,  the  amount  distributed  in  the  yard  is  about  £14,000  ($68,131) 
per  week. 

A  table  giving  the  output  of  the  five  Government. yards  since  1890 
shows  that  while  the  tonnage  production  of  Portsmouth  has  relatively 
decreased  during  the  past  Four  years,  that  of  Devonport  has  greatly 
increased,  and  indeed  neads  the  list  with  a  substantial  margin.  The 
following  tables  are  from  the  Glasgow  Herald: 


Year. 


Porte- 
mouth. 


1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
18%. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 


Tmit. 


9,800 

2,200 

15,000 

15,000 

12,950 

26,800 

29,800 

5,600 

4,360 

18,300 

21,850 

2,676 


Chat- 
ham. 


TctM. 

20,880 

14,000 


17.200 
27,950 

6,800 
14,900 
20,500 
14,900 

5,430 
10,500 
24,900 

1,340 


Pem- 
broke. 


Tons. 
9,800 
28,900 


4,700 
11,000 
11,000 
14,900 
12,350 

1,070 

8,720 
14,150 
14, 150 

2,575 


Devon- 
jK)rt. 


Tons. 

20,880 

14,000 


80,000 
15,085 


11,000 
7,700 
3.210 
9,630 
4,360 
8,600 

12,500 


Sheer- 
nesB. 


Tons. 


8,210 
3,030 


1,020 
2,130 
4,276 


1,920 
4,350 
8,240 
8,600 
1,470 
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The  output  work  of  the  Boyal  yards  during  the  past  year  is  given 
below.  Although  Portsmouth  and  Sheemess  have  actually  contributed 
nothing  to  the  tonnage  total  afloat,  there  are  several  vessels  which  are 
far  advanced  in  construction.     The  figures  are: 


Veaseln, 

Displacement 

1902. 

1901. 

Devonport 

2 
2 
1 

Tons. 
20,880 
20.880 
9.800 

Tons. 
14,000 

ChAthAfn  ,    . ,      ,      _  _    ... 

14,000 

Pembroke 

23,900 

Portsmouth 

9,800 

SheemesB 

8,210 

Total 

5 

51.560 

64.910 

Vessel. 


Devonport: 

Queen 

Encounter . 

Total. 


Chatham: 

Prince  of  Wales. 
Challenger 


Total. 

Pembroke: 
Cornwall.., 


Type. 


Battle  ship. 
Cruiser 


Battle  ship 
Cruiser 


Armored  cruiser. 


Displace- 
ment. 


Tons. 
15,000 
5,800 


20.800 


15.000 
5.880 


20.880 


9.800 


''The  gratifying  feature  in  the  foregoing  figures,"  savs  a  local  paper, 
"is  the  unmistakable  evidence  afforded  of  the  growtn  of  Devonport 
Dockyard."    It  continues: 

If  Plymouth  can  not  yet  claim  to  be  the  premier  naval  port,  we  certainly  think  the 
time  has  come  when  Devonport  may  claim  to  be  the  principal  Government  yard  of 
the  British  Empire.  Everything  goes  to  demonstrate  this  condition.  Where  Devon- 
port  has  the  great  advantage  over  Portsmouth  as  a  dockyard  establishment  is  in  the 
matter  of  accommodation,  not  so  much  immediate  as  prospective.  The  latter  yard 
has  virtually  been  deve1oi>ed  to  the  full  limits  of  its  capacity,  and  therefore  it  can 
not  go  further.  Yet,  despite  this,  the  congestion  of  work  is  a  great  and  growing  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  authorities  are  confronted.  On  the  other  hand,  Devonport  has 
unrivaled  opportunities  for  enlargement,  and  when  the  present  extension  works  are 
completed,  the  westorn  establishment  will  certainly  be  m  a  position  to  keep  pace 
with  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of  naval  construction  and  repairing.  Portsmouth 
has  seen  the  zenith  of  its  prosper! tv  in  this  aspect  of  its  importance  as  a  service  cen- 
ter at  any  rate,  and  it  must  inevitably  yield  the  palm  to  Devonport.  Whether  Ply- 
mouth will  not  prove  the  premier  naval  port  of  the  near  future  is  also  a  question 
which  many  experts  answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  has  ereat  strategic  advantages  as 
a  base  which  commands  the  Channel'at  its  most  vulnerable  portions,  and  the  ^und 
is  at  least  as  convenient  and  ^e  a  haven  as  Portsmouth  Harbor,  and  distinctly  more 
spacious. 

The  only  new  marine  engineering  work  completed  in  the  Royal  dock- 
yards during  the  year  was  the  twin-screw  triple-expansion  engines  of 
the  second-class  cruiser  Encowiter^  of  12,500  indicated  horsepower, 
with  18  Durr  boilers,  constructed  at  Devonport  dockyard  for  the 
cruiser  which  was  built  at  the  western  establisnment.  This  compares 
with  1,400  indicated  horsepower — the  machinery  of  a  sloop — built  at 
the  same  works  in  the  previous  year. 

The  original  displacement  of  the  new  battle  ship  King  Edward  VI I^ 
now  being  built  at  Devonport,  has  been  increased  to  16,350.  tons.     Her 
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len^h  will  be  425  feet,  and  her  beam  78  feet.  Upon  normal  load 
draft  she  will  draw  26  feet  9  inches.  Her  nominal  coal  endurance 
is  to  be  950  tons,  which  is  calculated  to  give'  a  radius  of  action  of 
about  six  days  at  14  knots.  The  twin  quadruple  expansions  of  the 
vessel  will  develop  18,000  indicated  horsepower,  and  her  legend  speed 
is  to  be  18.5  knots.  She  will  be  fitted  with  Belleville  generators  of 
the  latest  economizer  type.  The  complacement  will  be  800  of  all  ranks 
and  ratings.  The  estimated  cost  will  be  £1,400,000  ($6,813,100);  the 
real  cost  will  be  substantially  more.  The  battle  ship  Queen  has  been 
launched  for  some  time,  but  is  not  yet  complete. 

MINING. 

In  C!ornwall,  70  mines  are  at  work,  giving  employment  to  6,700 
people.  The  position  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  palmy  days  of 
Cornish  mining;  but  the  figures  are  encouraging  in  that  thev  show 
an  increase  of  nearly  400  employees  since  the  previous  year.  Mining 
in  Devonshire  is  declining.  There  are  only  about  800  hands  employed 
in  the  21  mines  reported  to  be  at  work,  showing  a  decrease  of  112  from 
the  previous  year.  The  quarrying  industry  is  still  brisk  in  the  two 
counties  which  supply  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  slate  and  granite  pro- 
duced in  England.  The  arsenic  mines  are  being  closed,  but  the  china 
clay  pits  have  been  rapidly  increased  in  number.  The  death  rate  from 
accioent  in  the  mines  is  1.30  per  thousand  per  annum,  which,  consider- 
ing the  dangerous  nature  of  the  operations,  is  very  small.  Cornwall  is 
covered  wi3i  deserted  mines,  and  the  sight  of  the  desolated  country  is 
depressing.  This  deplorable  condition  is  attributed  to  (1)  extortion 
of  the  landlords;  (2)  abuse  of  the  cost-book  system;  (3)  unwarrantable 
distribution  of  profits;  (4)  inefficient  and  antiquated  mechanical  meth- 
ods; (5)  carelessness  in  working,  and  (6)  waste  of  mineral  raised. 

PLYMOUTH   SOUND   AND   APPROACHES. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  printed  statement: 

UNIFORM   BUOYAGE. 

Alterations  in  the  buoyage  of  Plymouth  Sound,  with  its  approaches,  have  been 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  system  of  buoyage,  1883.  In  carrying  this 
out,  the  colors  adopted  for  the  western  channel  into  the  Sound,  and  hence  to 
Hamoaze,  are  red  and  red  and  white  as  far  as  the  Rubble  Bank,  and  those  for  the 
eastern  channel,  black  and  black  and  white  as  far  as  the  Mallard  Shoal;  the  conical 
buoys,  of  whatever  single  color,  are  starboard  hand  buoys;  the  can  buoys,  which  are 
either  checkered  red  and  white,  or  checkered  black  and  white,  being  port  hand  buoys: 

Draystone,  can,  red  and  white  checkered. 

Queen's  Grounds,  can,  red  and  white  checkered. 

New  Grounds,  can,  red  and  white  checkered. 

Melampus,  can,  red  and  white  checkered. 

Asia,  can,  red  and  white  checkered. 

N.  W.  Drake's  Island,  can,  red  and  white  checkered. 

Cremyll  Shoal,  can,  red  and  white  checkered. 

Knap,  conical,  red,  surmounted  by  staff  and  globe. 

Panther,  conical,  red. 

South  Winter,  spherical,  red  and  white  horizontal  stripes,  with  staff  and  diamond. 

N.  W.  Winter,  spherical,  red  and  white  horizontal  slnpes,  with  staff  and  triangle. 

Vanguard,  conical ^  red. 

Rubble  Bank,  conical,  red. 

West  Tinker,  conical,  red. 

East  Tinker,  can,  black  and  white  checkered. 
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FairwaT.  No.  1,  cmnu  bfairk  and  white  checket^ed. 

Fainvar.  No.  2,  can.  Maok  an*!  vhite  checfcned. 

Mcw«t»"'!ie  Le«is^,  o.^nk-aL  Ma«-k. 

Ea^  CbanDel.  No.  1,  oi^iicaL  black. 

East  ChanneL  No.  2.  cooicaL  biack. 

Ihike  K^'t  iv>iii«'al.  bUc^k. 

3Iallard  >h<.iaL  oz-ziicai.  bUck. 

N.  E.  Wiii:er,  can.  bla<-k  an*i  while  checkered. 

Bn*i£^  ba*»ys  have  bistro  altered  to  can  boovs.  the  t<oI<>rB  rexnaininj?  as  before — 
SMiih^m,  re«i:  n*>rtherTi,  white. 

Buither  boor  hae  been  mored  Ioi>  yai>i«  W.  i  N..  to  a  poeitioa  at  the  iv>rth  extreme 
oi  the  P^uither  Sh«'«LL  It  now  Uts  in  7  Xath^iicns  ax  low-water  ^»rine  tidea.  with  the 
foUowinsr  mark^,  liearicz?.  ami  dL<tan«v:  R*>!nan  Cath«>i;o  rhan-h.  <t«:iiie  hoo^,  shut 
in  with  breakwater  lisht-hrko:^.  N.  N.  E.,  |  E..  B<>risand  Bay  beacon  in  line  with 
soatheastem  extrane  c^  breakwato-,  E.  by  S.  i  S.,  distant  1}  miles. 

A  beacon  has  been  ereite*!  on  the  Shae«tone.  east  ^ie  of  entrance  to  Ftjmoatfa 
Soand.  The  beaci>n.  abi^ac  21  tevt  hish  aD«i  V  feet  in  tiiaiDeter  at  the  base,  i?  onoica] 
in  «hape.  THfi^tracted  of  open  ironwork,  and  ^ormoanted  by  a  ^*  >ba]ar  topi,  the  whole 
painted  black. 
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PLYMOUTH   GAS  COMPANY. 

A  bill  is  now  before  Parliament,  the  object  of  which  is  to  confer 
further  powers  on  the  Plymouth  Gras  Company  for  extending  the  limit 
of  supply  so  as  to  include  the  parish  of  Plymstock,  and  authorizing  the 
raising  of  £100,000  ($486,600)  additional  capital.  The  electric-Tight 
plants,  which  are  owned  by  the  corjjoration  of  Plymouth,  are  not  satis- 
factory. It  is  claimed  that  municipal  ownership  of  electrical  works 
throughout  England  has  put  the  country  far  behind  others  in  this 
respect.  Though  the  gas  manufactured  in  Plymouth  is  almost  worth- 
lesSj  it  will  remain  for  some  years  paramount  to  electricity.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  regard  to  some  of  the  principal  gas  undertakings 
in  the  west  of  England  are  taken  f  rom.the  Gas  World  x  ear  Book.  The 
price  of  gas  in  the  different  towns  depends  not  only  on  the  illuminat- 
mg  power,  but  also  on  the  distance  of  the  works  from  the  coal  fields, 
the  capital  invested,  and  other  circumstances. 


Bath 

Bristol.... 
Devonport 

Exeter 

Falmouth. 
Gloucester 
Plymouth. 


Annual 

Candle- 

Pri 

make. 

power. 

English 
currency. 

Oublefeet. 

«.  d. 

604,729.000 

16 

a2    5 

2,235,633,000 

16 

2    3 

266.220,000 

15i 

2    6 

274.389,0U0 

15i 

8    2 

89,257,000 

16 

3    9 

883,400,000 

16* 

2    44 

970,000,000 

15 

1    9 

United 

States 

currency. 


•0.587 
.547 
.606 
.77 
.912 
.587 
.425 


a  Less  discount. 


CLIMATE. 


The  climate  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  is  mild  and  equitable.  The  sum- 
mers are  cool  and  balmy,  and  the  winters  are  almost  free  from  snow 
and  frost.  There  are  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Outside  of  tiie 
city  of  Plymouth,  the  climate  is  considered  extremel}^  healthful. 
Many  Americans  spend  the  summer  on  the  downs  and  moors  of  the  two 
counties. 


GENERAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 


Considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  during  the  last  twelve 
months  in  increasing  the  facilities  for  shipping.  At  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  docks,  new  gates  were  opened  last  year,  the  undertaking 
having  entailed  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  The  gates  are  manip- 
ulated by  hydraulic  power.  A  railway  swing  bridge  to  cross  the 
new  entrance  to  the  floating  dock  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 
The  south  wall  of  the  inner  basin  is  being  widened  about  90  feet,  and 
will  give  largely  increased  accommodation.  The  Trinity  pier  is  being 
lengthened  and  doubled  in  width,  the  extension  being  on  concrete 
pillars  and  arches,  and  several  large  new  cranes  have  been  placed  in 
position,  including  a  tittveling  12-ton  crane,  available  for  any  pai*t  of 
the  docks.  The  deepening  of  the  entrance  in  the  inner  side  is  proving 
a  long  and  costly  undertaking. 

Cattewater  Harbor  has  been  receiving  considerable  attention  during 
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the  past  year.  The  commissioners  have  made  progress  with  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  harbor  to  a  uniform  depth  of  17  feet  at  low  spring  tides, 
ana  in  connection  with  Victoria  wharves,  the  new  pier  of  which  is 
rapidly  nearin^  completion.  The  approach  also  is  oeing. deepened. 
The  recent  decision  of  Plymouth  corporation  to  build  a  wnarf  m  Cat- 
tewater,  close  to  the  electrical  works,  will  tend  to  give  that  harbor 
increased  importance.  When  completed,  the  pier  at  Victoria  wharves 
will  be  600  feet  long  and  50  feet  broad,  and  on  the  east  side  will  have 
minimum  depth  of  27  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  steam  cranes  and 
machinery  for  discharging  cargoes  at  Bayly's  wharf  have  proved  par- 
ticularly helpful,  especially  the  10-ton  steam  locomotive  cranes. 

Durinff  the  year,  Plymouth  was  visited  by  several  very  destructive 
fires,  ana  property  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  dollars  has  been 
destroved.  In  most  instances  new  and  imposing  buildings  are  being 
erecteS  on  the  sites.  Many  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  have 
been  widened  and  straightened  at  enormous  cost.  About  2  acres  of 
tenements  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on  their  site  the  cor- 
poration will  erect  modern  workmgmen'^  homes.  The  sewerage 
scheme,  now  well  advanced,  will  cost  about  $1,000,000.  A  large  new 
park  has  been  completed,  which  gives  the  Three  Towns  seven  extensive 
recreation  grounds,  some  of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe. 

PLYMOUTH   TRAMWAYS. 

There  are  three  systems  of  electric  tramways  in  the  aggregate  city, 

Sroducing  a  revenue  averaging  about  i)l,700  ($8,273)  per  week, 
fumerous  extensions  and  construction  of  new  lines  are  being  carried 
out.  Either  Devonport  or  Plymouth  will  build  a  line  to  Crownhill. 
New  lines  will  be  laid  from  the  Octagon  through  Antis  street  into  North 
road,  thence  westward  to  No  Place  Inn.  They  are  also  to  be  con- 
tinued from  Antis  street  and  North  road  to  the  Caprera  Hotel,  eflfect- 
ing  a  junction  there  with  the  existing  tmmways.  From  this  place  a 
new  road  will  be  built  to  Pennycomequick.  Extensions  will  be  made 
on  Mutley  Plain  through  Alexandra  road  to  the  bottom  of  Lipson  Hill, 
and  from  the  existing  terminus  at  Compton  up  Manadon  Hill  to 
Crownhill. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  year  1902  has  not  been  marked  by  any  profound  change  in  the 
life  of  the  southwest  of  England.  This  part  of  the  country  does  not 
experience  the  alternations  of  trade  which  are  acutely  felt  in  other 
sections  of  the  Kingdom.  It  does  not  participate  to  the  full  measure 
in  the  expansion  of  industry,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  suffer  in 
the  same  degree  from  the  recurring  cycles  of  depression.  In  the 
three  towns,  the  effects  of  the  South  African  war  have  been  noticeable. 
The  absence  of  troops  from  the  garrison  was  severely  felt  in  Devon- 

Jort  and  Stonehouse,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  Plymouth.  Money 
id  not  circulate  freely  and  commercial  circles  were  stagnant.  A  per- 
ceptible improvement,  however,  made  itself  manifest  in  the  last  two 
months  of  tne  year,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  1903  will  be  a  year 
of  enterprise  and  prosperity  m  all  branches  of  industry. 

Jos.  G.  Stephens,  Consul, 
Plymouth,  FSmmry  10^  1903. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 57 
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SHEFFIEIjD. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  there  was  an  increase  in 
exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  of  $113,491.24. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  was — 

Sheffield $2,539,041.26 

Bamsley  agency 254, 895. 10 

Total 2,793,736.S6 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  cutlery  exported  amounting  to 
$92,677.13,  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  raw  steel  (sheets,  rors, 
plates,  etc.)  amounting  to  $109,447.16. 

The  following  shows  articles  of  export  and  values: 


Articles. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Bnndy 

Cutlery 

Die  blanks  of  Mteel 

Edge  tools  and  razors 

Electroplated  goods 

Fiber  (vegetable) 

Files 

Pomaces 

Graining  combs 

Grindstones 

Hair 

Hardware 

Horn,  and  manafactures  of. . 

Leather  laces  and  strips 

Machinery 

Measuring  tapes 

Palladium 

Pearl  (mother-of-pearl  slabs) 

Piston  springs  ana  rings 

Plants  and  trees 

Platinum 

Raddle 


•576.66 

872,845.69 

6, 872. 27 

85,579.67 
7,738.68 
2,674.79 
899.40 
711.72 
1,249.06 
4.896.19 
47806.28 
2,221.08 

87,186.65 
1,516.20 
5,886.81 

82,548.19 
1,494.86 

48,771.72 
1,829.15 
8,458.11 

11,228.21 
2,848.69 


Sheffield,  Jvly  10^  1902. 


Articles. 


Saw  plates 

Shears  (sheep  and  garden) 

Sod  oil 

Steel,  sheets,  bars,  plates,  etc 

Umbrella  ribs 

United  States  machinery  returned. 

Wheels,  axles,  and  tires 

Miscellaneous 


Value. 


5,296.91 

56,796.80 

886.15 

1.827.479.58 

8,160.78 

187.69 

12,420.39 

2,491.88 


Total I    2,589,041.26 


BARIV8LEY  AGKNCY. 


Chemical  compounds 

Gotten 

Glue 

Linens 

Oil,  dead  oil  in  drums 

Scythe  stones 

Sheep  dip 

Skins  (pickled  sheepskins) 
Tar,  coal  tar  for  sheep  dip. . 


Total 


622.97 

4a  80 

85,900.48 

12,742.80 

6,687.10 

S20.65 

2,710.92 

144,689.78 

1,289.15 


254,696.10 


Church  Howe,  Camtd. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE  DOCKS. 


There  are  some  16,000  feet  of  dock  frontage  where  vessels  can  load 
or  unload  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  some  of  which  has  a  depth  of  30  feet, 
to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels.  Alongside  the  quays  abundant 
storage  room  is  provided  for  all  merchandise,  and  25  miles  of  railway 
extend  alongside  the  warehouses,  enabling  all  goods  to  be  loaded  or 
unloaded  with  thegreatest  convenience  and  least  possible  delay. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  graving  dock  is  750  feet  long,  87i  feet  wide  at 
sill,  and  112  feet  at  cope  level;  the  depth  to  blocks  being  82i  feet. 
The  second  graving  dock  is  520  feet  long,  and  there  are  three  others 
of  less  size. 

A  new  graving  dock,  larger  in  size  than  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  also 
Hearing  completion. 
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The  cold-storage  warehouses,  coDimenced  in  1899,  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  will  be  utilized  in  the  coming  year. 

Dredging  and  filling  is  constantly  going  on,  increasing  the  dock 
frontage. 

THE  CHANNEL. 

Time  and  distance  are  taken  on  all  vessels  for  this  Dort  at  Hurst  Cas- 
tle (the  Needles^,  21  miles  from  Southampton.  Calshot  Castle  is  about 
6  miles  from  tne  docks,  and  '^off  Netlev"  is  about  2  miles  from  the 
docks.  From  Calshot  Castle  to  Hurst  Castle  there  is  a  natural  chan- 
nel, needing  no  deepening.  From  Calshot  Castle  to  "  oflf  Netley,"  the 
present  depth  of  clmnnel  is  from  33  to  54  feet,  and  from  "oflf  iJetley" 
to  the  docks,  30  feet.  These  are  low-water  figures,  and  as  there  is  a 
double  high  tide,  vessels  are  practically  certain  to  find  sufficient  depth 
at  all  times. 

The  constant  and  steadv  inci'ease  in  the  size  of  steamers,  however, 
and  especially  in  their  draft,  necessitates  deeper  channels  for  the  future. 
Freight  vessels  and  passenger  and  freight  boats  combined  are  no  w  under 
construction  that  will  draw  over  30  feet  of  water,  and  probabl v  35  feet. 

The  docks  are  owned  b^  the  Liondon  and  Southwestern  fload.  It 
was  last  week  decided  to  mcrease  the  depth  of  the  channel  from  Cal- 
shot Castle  to  the  docks  to  35  feet  at  low  water,  and  to  deepen  the 
water  at  the  docks  enough  to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  35  feet. 
In  view  of  this  expense,  the  harbor  board  determined  to  increase  the 
tonnage  dues  from  Id.  (2  cents)  to  lid.  (3  cents)  per  registered  ton. 

TONNAGE  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  net  tonnage  of  Southampton  for  the  year  1901  was  as  follows: 

INWARD. 


Veasels. 


Foreign  TesBels  reported  calling,  yeeBels  not  reported, etc. 

Coasting: 

Withcarffo 

With  baluut  and  carrying  passengers 


Total  coasting 


Total  net  tonnage,  inward 

Steamers  cleared  other  ports,  final  sailing,  Southampton. 
Yachts 


Grand  total. 


Sail. 


TbfM. 
27,710 


70,168 
96,961 


107,104 


184,814 


Steam. 


Tbfu. 
8,872,806 


708,064 
487,022 


1,140,076 


4,512,884 


Total. 


Tbfw. 
8,400,018 


778,207 
473,978 


1,247,180 


4,647,198 

218,878 

11,806 


4,871,876 


OUTWAKD. 


Foreign  vessels  clearing,  also  vessels  calling  not  clearing. 

Ckxuting: 

Wlthcarffo 

With  bal last  and  carrying  passeugers 


Total  coasting 


Total  net  tonnage,  outward 

Steamers  cleared  other  ports,  final  sailing,  Southampton 
Yachts , 


Grand  total. 


26,207 


66,811 
89,514 


106,825 


130,582 


8.040.664        8,065,771 


458.677 
816,614 


1,270,291 


4,310.865 


519,488 
856,128 


1,375,616 


4»  441, 387 

867,429 

11,305 


4,820,121 
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The  total  net  tonnage  of  this  port  as  compared  with  1900  was: 


Description. 

1900. 

1901. 

Increase. 

Inward 

4.880,519 
4,006,956 

4,871,876 
4,820,121 

41,857 

Outward .--  

211,166 

Total 

9,439,474 

9.691,997 

282,823 

The  dock  statistics  for  1901,  as  compared  with  1900,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 


Description. 

1900. 

1901. 

Increase. 

Ships  entered  the  doclu: 

Number 

8,208 
2,904,594 
5,525,758 

8,349 
8,122,240 
5,822,612 

146 

Net tonnw?p- ,..,,... ,.,..,,...,.. -^,  -,,.., 

217,646 

Oro6B  tonnasre 

296,754 

Goods,  inward tons. . 

Qoods,  outward tons. . 

608,260 
896,951 

482,724 
898.586 

a20.585 
1,585 

Total 

900,211 

881,260 

al8,951 

steam  coals: 

Seaborne tons.. 

Railway do 

885, 147 
160,802 

821,956 
184,131 

a  18, 191 
23,829 

Total 

495,449 

606.087 

10,638 

PMseFifirers  ix\  and  out ,..,„,,- , , 

218.465 
182,421 

201, 114 
161,592 

a  12, 351 

19, 171 

Troops  in  and  out 

Total .^ 

845,886 

862,706 

6,820 

Mails  and  narcel  post: 

In  ward 

107,716 
147,380 

111,287 
162,520 

8,622 
15,170 

Outward 

Totals 

256,065 

278,757 

18,692 

a  Decreases. 

The  American  Line,  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  and  the  Nord- 
Deutscher  Lloyd  Line  are  the  three  companies  carrying  passengers 
from  this  port  to  New  York.  Their  passenger  business  in  1901,  as 
compared  with  1900,  was  as  follows: 


1900. 

1901. 

Line. 

First 
claas. 

second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Total. 

First 
dam. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Total. 

Anier^can  ^, , 

6,265 
2,189 
4,329 

6,805 
869 
863 

16,873 

27,488 
2,55R 
4,882 

4,097 
2,809 
8,154 

5,851 

11,148 

20,591 
2,309 
8.374 

Hambarg- American  a 

Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd 

190 

220 

Total 

11,778 

7,037 

16,063 

34,873 

9,560 

5,671 

11,148 

26,274 

a  Carries  no  third-class  paasengezii. 
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The  number  of  passengers  disembarked  returning  from  New  York 
was: 


1900. 

1901. 

Line. 

Fim 

class. 

Second 
class. 

5,665 
454 

Third 
claas. 

Total. 

First 
class. 

Second 
clan. 

Third 
class. 

Total. 

American 

7,051 
8,444 

8,679 
7 

21,408 
8,905 

4,111 
2,331 

3,889 
252 

5,147 

12,647 

Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd 

2,583 

Total 

10.495 

6,109 

8,704 

25,808 

6,442 

3,641 

5,147 

15,280 

Of  the  third-class  passengers  sailing  on  the  American  Line,  9,698 
embarked  during  the  iirst  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  third-class 
passengers  sailing  this  year  on  the  American  Line,  up  to  September  30, 
numbered  15,189,  aftd  a  comparison  with  the  first  nine  months  of  1901, 
as  regards  nationality,  is  shown  below: 


By  sex,  they  were  divided  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

RnasUns  (Fins) 

Swedes 

Americans 

Unclassifled 

English 

Austrians , 

Norw^^iis , 

Danes , 

Germans 

Total ; , 


1901. 


1902. 


Increase. 


2,324 

4,868 

2,044 

2,371 

8,210 

889 

1,624 

2,010 

486 

712 

1,522 

810 

1,149 

1,394 

246 

887 

892 

505 

545 

748 

aoB 

525 

710 

185 

161 

885 

174 

9,698 

15,189 

5,491 

Description. 

i9oi: 

1902. 

9,861 

8,778 

1,260 

290 

Increase. 

Males 

6,072 

2,653 

793 

180 

3,789 

1,126 

467 

Female 

Children 

Infants 

110 

Total 

9,696 

15,189 

5,491 

Of  this  number,  43  were  deported,  as  against  29  for  the  same  period 
in  1901.     The  deported  were: 


Rassiane * 13 

English 9 

Austrians 8 

Italians 4 

Germans 3 

French 3 

Swedes 2 

Roumanians 1 


Males 31 

Females 11 

Infants 1 

Cause  of  deportation: 

Public  char^  (4  stowaways) 29 

Diseased  (4  insane) 12 

Ck)n tract  labor 2 
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EXPOBT8  AND  IMPOKT8. 


The  following  are  the  exports  of  the  principal  British  products 
om  this  port  in  1901,  together  with  the  amounts  going  to  the  United 
^tes: 


Aiticlefi. 


Apparel.... 

AmLB,  small 

Arms,  anmmnition,  stores. . 

Bags 

Beer 

Biacnito 

Books 

Brass 

Candles 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures. 

Carriages,  railroad 

Cycles 

Carriages,  vehicles 

Cement 

Chemical  products 

Coal  products 

Cocoa 

Confectionery 

Copper,  manufactures 

Coraage.... 

Cotton: 

Yam 

Manufactures  of— 

Yards 

Value 

Earthenware 

Electric-lighting  apparatus 
Fish: 

Herring « 

other  sorts 

Furniture 

Grain 

Haberdashery •. ... 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Implements,  al  1  sorts 

Instruments 

Iron  and  steel 

Jute: 

Yam 

Manufactured,  yards  . . 

Lead,  pig  nnd  sheet 

Leather 

Linen,  manufactures: 

Yards 

Value 

Machinery 

Manure 

Medicines 

Metals 

Milk 

Mufdcal  instruments 

Oilcloth 

Oilseed 

Oil,  other  sorts 

Paint 

Paper 

Perfumery 

Pickles  

Pictures  

Plate  and  plated  ware 

Prints 

ProYisions 

Saddlery 

Seeds 

Ships  and  boats 

Silk: 

Yams 

Other  sort 

Skins,  all  sort 

SoHp 

Spirits 


Total  exports. 


English 
currency 


£1» 


2, 


857,148 
8,677 
88,760 
88,471 
65,482 
78.478 

277,702 

7,909 

8,460 

26,661 

16,711 

46,574 

10,857 

1,182 

112,928 
11,002 
10,518 
61,781 
24,676 
11,888 

87,822 

502,608 

608,962 

26,547 

20,667 

468 
41,720 
42,298 
18,565 

299,505 
89,222 

168,001 
88,007 
42,448 
79,822 

66,725 

86,270 

9,778 

785,568 

68,281 
29,869 

185,146 
7,910 

117,713 
85,8^ 
55,824 
21.448 
19,761 
8,919 
4,532 
28,860 
70,087 
16,698 
19,486 
12,515 
90,894 
12,607 

145,668 

105,947 

8,682 

80,606 

7,414 

96,506 

74,841 

43,986 

116,858 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


$1,788,086 

17,894 

188,621 

187,219 

270,008 

881,918 

1,361,487 

88,686 

41,171 

129,697 

76,458 

226,652 

60,402 

§,752 

649,564 

68,641 

51,162 

800,657 

120,066 

66,152 

427,886 

12,178,942 

2,989,181 

129,191 

100,676 

2,268 
208,080 
205,843 
66,014 
1,457,541 
484,199 
798,244 
160,628 
206,578 
888,464 

276,062 

419,888 

47,560 

8,822,918 

283,624 

146,809 

901,018 

88,494 

672,846 

172,065 

269,289 

104,877 

96,167 

48,404 

22,066 

118,681 

841,078 

81,261 

94,585 

60,904 

147,912 

61,851 

708,868 

516,691 

42,251 

148,989 

86,080 
469,646 
864,214 
218.815 
568,689 


Exports  to  United 
States. 


English 
currency. 


£10,865 


26,705 


4,041 
87,783 


1,828 


7,188 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


41,429 

36,864 

197,940 

4,202 


1,687 
5,505 

12,202 
8,216 
4,984 

10,674 
1,178 
6,485 
8,950 
2,440 
4,680 


7,161 
86,610 
70,107 
29,222 
16,150 


160,441 


129.960 


19, 6M 
426,968 


6,468 


84,966 


201,614 

174,582 

968,275 

20,449 


• 

2,209 
5,541 

10,750 
26,969 

1,626 

7,918 

2,761 

18,486 

8,581 
5,278 

17,184 
26,686 

68,174 

807,486 

8,660 
186 

17.825 
662 

8,447 
7,502 

41,107 
36,946 

666 

2,706 

8,210 
26,790 
60,881 
16,661 
24,011 
61,458 

6,706 
26,449 
19,228 
11,874 
22,775 


84,849 
178.163 
841,176 
142,209 

78,  SIM 
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Articles. 


Stationery 

Suffar 

Telegraph  wires  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas 

Wood  manufactures 

Woolen  and  worsted: 

Yards 

Value 

Total 


Total  exports. 


English 
currency. 


£143,856 

2,560 

15,609 

28,227 

7,568 

535,817 
243,820 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


1697,687 

12,410 

75,961 

187,309 

87,767 

2,607.553 
1,186.550 


9,520,516  I  46,881,601 


Exports  to  United 
States. 


English 
currency. 


£17,551 


8,448 


15,746 
8,676 


781,618 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


166,412 


16,780 


76,628 
42,221 


3,808,744 


The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
free  at  Southiunpton  during  the  year  1901,  together  with  the  value  of 
of  those  coming  from  the  United  States: 


Principal  imports. 


Articles. 


English 
currency. 


Animals 

Butter , 

Caoutchouc 

Man  ulactures 

Cheese 

China  and  earthen  ware.  .* 

Cork,  manufactured 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Com 

Flour 

Cotton: 

Manufactures , 

Hosiery , 

Not  otherwise  enumerated 

Drugs 

Dyestulb,  indigo 

EggH 

Electric  goods 

Embroidery 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Fish,  sardines , 

Flowers,  fresh 

Fruit: 

Apples 

cherries 

Grapes 

Nuts 

OrangeH 

Pears 

Plums , 

Gutta-percha , 

Hardware 

Hides: 

Dry 

Wet 

Lard , 

Leather: 

Dressed , 

Manufactures  of  . : 

Machinery , 

Meat: 

Bacon , 

Beef,  fresh , 

Hams 

Mutton,  fresh 

Pork,  fresh , 

Preserved 

Metals,  copper 

Iron  manufactures: 

CycleH 

Not  otherwise  enumerated 


j«83,070 

1,640,129 

97,944 

85,804 

106,380 

176,980 
40,291 
86,242 

152,480 
94,828 

115,726 
24,883 

60.719 
82,546 
18,347 

182,413 
86,186 

280,549 
43,781 
85,147 

818,613 
21,481 
48,141 

8o,  999 
24,234 
50,071 
78,122 
25,948 

108,770 
27,131 

132,892 
65,858 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 

1160,935 
7,961,688 
476,644 
174,240 
503,099 
861,273 
196,076 
176,372 
742,044 
461,466 
668,181 
121,093 

246,824 
158,385 
89,386 
887,718 
175,866 

1,121,967 
212,817 
181,043 

8,969,448 
104,537 
209,946 

418,514 
117,  W5 
243,671 
380,181 
126,276 
529,829 
132,023 
646,721 
820,496 


81,763 
26,076 
37,857 

397,300 
126,899 
181,798 

62,072 
168,824 
109,896 

802,073 
819, 149 
534,809 

,047,129 
631,097 
26,128 
25,258 
42,835 
58,055 
153,687 

5,095,858 
3,071,234 
127,127 
122,918 
208,457 
258,192 
747.917 

24,877 
44,191 

121,064 
215,066 

From  the  United  States. 


English 
currency. 


.£28,891 


35,482 

11,410 

2,471 


26,690 

9,567 

8,400 

12,990 

16,985 

29 


5,738 
62,986 


41,848 


46,450 


12,868 

27,398 

8,981 


62,609 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


35,766 

66,196 

75,914 

104,558 

1,047,129 

527,006 

26,114 

385 

19,588 


24,735 
24,293 


1138,698 


172,678 
65,527 
11,025 


129,887 
46,658 
16,546 
63,216 
82,414 

141 


27,924 
306,278 


203,609 


226,049 


60,189 

188,382 

»  43, 706 


804,687 


174,155 

273,478 
369,425 
608,882 

5,095,858 

2,564,674 

127,084 

1.680 

95,082 


120.373 
118,222 
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Articles. 


Silver  ore 

Milk,  cream 

Musical  in«trumeiiUi. 

Oil,  linseed 

Oleomargarine 

Petroleum 

Pisaava  fiber 

Plants 


Pluml)ago 

Poultry 

Precious  stones,  unset  diamonds 

Scientific  instruments 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass 

Cotton 

Silk,  manufactured: 

Broad  stuffs 

Ribbons 

Skins: 

Ooat,  undressed 

Sheep,  undressed 

Seal 

Fur,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Spices: 

Ginger 

Not  otherwise  enumerated 

Sugar: 

Refined 

Unrefined .'. 

Toys  and  games 

Vegetables: 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Not  otherwise  enumerated 

Watches 

Wood,  sawn,  fir 

Wool,  goat  and  sheep 

Woolen  stuffs 

Goods,  manufactured,  not  otherwise  enumerated 
Parcel  post  from  Channel  Islands 


Principal  imports. 


English 
currency. 


£26,&84 
20,000 
26,070 
81,081 
24,867 
88,088 
29,986 
27,976 
82,060 
83,923 
32,706 

210,616 
29,182 
65,691 

.    388,427 
62,743 

101,822 

308,788 

54,478 

99,102 

29,343 
29,021 

23,386 
23,629 
21,279 

379, 176 

163,271 

66,626 

60,617 

281,698 

1,304,022 

93,663 

44.668 

78,646 


Total 11,288,141 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 

1129,371 

97,880 

122,003 

151.256 

121,015 

185,112 

145,684 

136,140 

156, 117 

165,086 

159,159 

1,024,958 

.  141,771 

270,684 

1,646,955 
808,839 

495,517 

1,478,884 

265.117 

482,280 

142,798 
141,281 

113.808 
114,991 
103,654 

1,845,266 
745,893 
270,217 
246,328 
1,127,658 
6,846,023 
455,762 
216,842 
882,781 


54,928,788 


From  the  United  States. 


English 
currency. 


£20,824 

968 

7,609 

81,554 


2,668 

82,060 

2,560 


209,930 


86,074 
98,632 


236 


15,541 


7,462 
16,489 


84,788 


3,875,070 


United 
States  cur- 
rency. 


$101,840 

4.687 

87,029 

153.667 


12.935 

156,117 

12.458 


1,021,824 


175,554 
479.500 


1,148 


75.690 


36.814 
80,244 


169,296 


18,868.028 


The  principal  dutiable  goods  entered  at  this  port  during  1901, 
together  with  the  value  of  those  received  from  the  United  States,  are 
shown  below: 


Articles. 


Beer 

Cards,  playing 

Cocoa: 

Raw 

Prepared 

Coffee,  raw 

Mil  k,  condensed 

Plums,  French 

Spirits: 

Brandy , 

Sweetened 

Perfumed 

Sugar: 

Refined— 

Lump 

other  sorts 

Unrefined 

Glucose 

Tea 

Tobacco,  manufactured 
Wine 

Total  dutiable  . . . , 
Total  free 

Grand  total 


Dutiable  goods.        From  the  United  States. 


English 
currency. 


£8,262 
16,284 

448,224 

121,529 

626,880 

14,509 

1,041 

111,318 

36,386 

2,939 


44,362 

66.627 

39,317 

900 

3,488 

16,209 

112,880 


1,664,144 
11,288,141 


12.952,285 


United 

States 

currency. 

$15,874 
79,246 

2.181,282 

691,421 

8,060,712 

70,608 

5,066 

541,729 

172,201 

14,303 


215,839 

819,373 

191,336 

4,880 

16,974 

78,881 

549.831 


English 
currency. 


8,098,657 
54,933,988 


£16,288 


United 

States 

currency. 


27,830 
1.834 


900 
2,600 
2,412 


51,714 
8,875.070 


63,032,296  I    3,926,784 


979,022 


135.435 
8,925 


4.380 
12.166 
11,738 


251,666 
18,858,028 


19.109,691 
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The  following  shows  the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  exports 
to  the  United  States  at  this  port  in  1901  and  1900: 


IMPORTS. 


Clan. 


1900. 


1901. 


EngliaA 
currency. 


Free £3,345,510 

Dutiable 47,491 


Total. 
Increase  ... 


8,393,001 


United 
*  States 
currency. 


$16,280,924 
231,114 


English 
currency. 


16,512,088 


£3,875,070 
51,714 


8,926,784 
533,783 


United 

States 

currency. 


118,868,028 
251,666 


19,109,694 
2,677,104 


EXPORTS. 


British  manufactureM i  £1,128,930 

Foreign I    1,526,003 


$5,469,605 
7,426,293 


£781,618 
1,299,265 


Decrease 


Total 2,649,983 


$3,803,743 
6,322,878 


12,895,898  i    2,080,883       10,126.616 
569,050  I      2,769,282 


John  E.  Hopley,  Cb;^*w/. 


Southampton,  Novemher  26^  1902. 


HWAN8BA. 

The  trade  of  the  Swansea  Harbor  for  last  vear,  which  I  submit  in 
tables,  has,  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  shown  a  decrease  instead 
of  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months.  The 
falling  oflF  amounted  to  6.1  per  cent,  or  260,000  tons. 

The  imports  have  decreased  104,657  tons  and  exports  147,058  tons. 
To  the  decline  in  exports  iron  ore  contributes  68,700  tons;  pig  iron, 
scrap  steel,  etc.,  18,000,  and  wooden  goods  10,792  tons. 

The  decrease  in  exports  is  almost  entirely  due  to  coal  and  patent 
fuel,  which  show  a  shrinkage  of  133,720  tons. 

TIN   PLATES. 

The  total  shipments  of  tin  plates  have  increased  6,742  tons.  To 
Russia,  12,000  tons  more  have  been  shipped  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  to  China  and  Japan  8,000  tons;  but  there  are  the  following 
decreases  to  be  considered:  Germany,  9,000  tons;  Fmnce,  6,000; 
Holland,  4,000;  Belgium,  4,000  tons. 


GENERAL. 


The  principal  event  of  the  ^^ear  was  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  dock  with  large  dimensions  of  lock,  large  area 
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of  water,  large  width  of  quays,  large  extent  of  sidings,  etc. 
lowing  tables  how  at  a  glance  the  trade  done  at  this  port: 


The  fol 


Trade  by  comUries. 


Country. 


Runia 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  I>enniark  . 
Gormany ,  Holland,  and  Belgium 

Channel  Inlanda 

France 

Portugal 

Gibraltar,  Azores,  Madeira,  etc . . . 

Spain 

Italy 


Austria,  Greece,  and  Rouman  la 

Algeria,  Turkey,  Bgypt.  and  Tunis 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ana  East  and  West  Africa . 

Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  Japan 

North  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Australia  and  New  Caledonia 


Coastwise . . 
Total. 


Imports.       Exports. 


Tbfw. 
20,716 
27,714 
62,763 
74 
63,409 
26,981 


82,627 
14,226 
20,888 

8,287 
28,748 

2,247 
77,740 


29,820 
7.080 


462,814 
277,689 


Ton». 

94,962 
111,860 
817,912 

27,486 
1,147,239 

22,667 

6,066 

142,468 

817,128 

48,742 
186.278 

42,683 

84,684 

179,169 

696 

18,015 


Total  1901. 


Tbfu. 

116,668 

139,674 

370,665 

27,510 

1,210,708 

48,548 

6,065 

225,080 

831,868 

64,625 

194,665 

71,381 

86,981 

256,809 

698 

42,885 

7,080 


2,687,781 
424,616  I 


8,150,545 
702.254 


740,468  !  8,112,846   8,852,799 


Total  1900. 


Tbns. 
112,402 
140.834 
361,606 

82,620 
1,368,275 

45,770 

2,462 

228,686 

878,688 

54,784 
194,994 

73,168 

22,422 
262,666 


71,866 
9,582 


8,339,795 
764,719 


4,104,514 


SHIPPING. 


COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN  ENTRANCES. 


Description. 


With  ballast 
With  cargo.. 
Windbound. 

Total.. 


1891. 


Vessels. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

2,171 

2,281 

54 

907,016 

442,149 

11,241 

1,360,406 


1900. 


Vessels. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

2,567 

2,448 

87 

1,305,660 

786,016 

6,826 

2,048,002 


190L 


Vessels. 


2.551 

2,391 

27 


4,909 


Registered 
tonnage. 


1,261,664 

684,570 

4,U4 


1,960,248 


IMPORTS. 


Article. 


Gas,  coalt  tar,  and  pitch 

Copper,  alver,  lead,  tin,  and  nickel,  with  their  ores  and  alloys 

Zinc,  its  ore  and  alloys 

Iron  ore 

Iron,  steel,  spiegeleisen,  pig  iron,  castings,  and  machinery 

Timber  and  pitwood 

Bricks,  slates,  limestones,  clay,  etc 

Sulphur  ore,  pyrites,  brimstone,  phosphates,  salt,  etc 

Flour,  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  hay.  etc 

Oils,  bark,  wool,  tallow,  etc 

Sundries  in  steamers  and  general  traders  not  otherwise  classifled 

Total 


1891. 


1900. 


TbM. 

Tkmt. 

34,867 

88,238 

181,641 

148.038 

42,407 

49,418 

87,065 

154,800 

71,918 

126,748 

66,400 

101,  M8 

22,895 

82,018 

48.647 

85,749 

60,061 

185.281 

8,026 

7,377 

36,690 

20.560 

599,532 

845,110 

190L 


TbM. 
81,860 

142,628 
47,261 
86,087 

108,296 
91,109 
28,889 
88,903 

139,974 

8.073 

17,976 


740,458 
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Trade  by  countries — Continued. 

COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN  CLEARANCES,  a 


Description. 


1891. 


VesBels. 


WithballMt 688 

With  cargo 3.821 

Total 4,409 


Registered 
tonnage. 


161,666 
1.208,474 


1900. 


Yeflsela. 


Reglntered 
tonaage. 


502 
4.502 


807,112 
1,746,004 


1901. 


YeflBelii. 


«  Exclusive  of  windbound  vesHels. 
EXPORTS. 


562 
4,867 


1,860,129  I        5.004      2,063,U6  \        4,919 


Registered 
tonnage. 


810,097 
1,642,066 


1,962,162 


Article. 


1891. 


1900. 


Coal  and  coke 

Patent  fuel 

Copper,  zinc,  copper  ores,  regains,  silver  an  1  zinc  ores 

Iron,  steel ,  rails,  castings,  etc 

Tin,  teme,  and  black  plates 

Timber 

Bricks  and  fire  clay 

Alkali,  superphosphate,  arsenic,  powder,  etc 

Flour,  grain,  potatoes 

Oil,  bark,  wool,  etc 

Sundries  in  steamers  and  general  traders  not  otherwise  classified 

Total 


Tout. 

1,415,068 

868,625 

18,184 

19,841 

233,020 

806 

8,988 

83,958 

588 

2,283 

41,713 


1901. 


Tons. 

2,404,798 

508,842 

17,528 

32,023 

232,747 

835 

9,992 

28,681 

9,865 

2,410 

16,708 


Tons. 

2,294.980 

479,976 

20,099 

17,478 

239,489 

2,774 

6,080 

22,809 

10,745 

2,165 

16,787 


2,127,406      8.269,404  i      8.112,846 


Country. 


Roflsia,  northern . . . , 

Russia,  southern 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland. 

Belgium 

Channel  Islands 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

ItSy 

Austrian  territories. 

Greece 

Roumania 

Tunis 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Straits  Settlements . 

Bombay 

New  Caledonia 

Australia 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

United  States: 

On  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  Pacific . . 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic 


Imports. 


Coal, 
etc. 


Tofu. 


Copper,  , 
silver,    I  Iron  ore. 
lead. 


Timber,     r^^^t 


Tons. 


Tons. 


188 

170 

22 

2,869 

1,182 

1,824 


6,461 

1.984 

6,281 

14,190 


4,464 


8,287 

28.748 

240 


4,450 
2,680 


89,766 
7,609 


769 

11,862 

1.231 


1,996 


61 

7,860 
7,977 
4,187 


511 
11,756 
73,248 


80 
4,279 


Tons. 
4,067 


Tons. 


4,604 
8,583 


12,047 


61 

83 

2,601 


49,817 

6,296 

600 

86 

120 


10,526 


1,791 


669 

806 

1.027 


2,208 
6,860 
2,408 


1,195 


Agri- 
cultural 
produce. 


Mate- 
rials for 

manu- 
facture. 


Tons. 
967 
16,261 


13,979 
4,888 
2,116 

74 
4,632 

96 


Ibns. 
361 


243 
452 
319 


86 


16,309 


2,007 


656 


8,774 
8,642 


11 


14,272 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 


Tons. 
50 


100 
60 


850 
230 
250 


320 

iso' 


648  180 


Total. 


Tons. 

6,466 
16,251 

6,838 

20,800 

76 

26,511 

16,668 

11,674 

74 

63,469 

26.981 

82,627 

14,225 

120 

4,464 
16,300 

8,287 

28,748 

240 

2.007 

4,450 

2,680 
11,082 
39,785 

18,281 

8.642 

1,196 

769 

11.868 
1,281 

14,272 
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Trade  by  countries — Continued. 
EXPORTS— Continued. 


Exports. 

Gonntry. 

Coal  and 

patent 

fuel. 

Gop- 

silver, 
lead. 

Tin 
plate. 

Fire 
clay. 

Chem- 
icals. 

AfiTi- 
cultu- 

ral 
prod- 
uce. 

Mate- 
rials 
for 
manu- 
fac- 
ture. 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

Rnnia,  northern . . . 
Ruasia,  southern  . . . 

Tbfw. 

20,456 

11,195 

80,268 

5,731 

21,727 

186,831 

81,578 

5,204 

27,434 

1,127.435 

15,671 

930 

142,240 

1,528 

2,680 

802,913 

10,950 

29.879 

5,706 

581 

11,118 

21,865 

20,887 

127, 192 

142 

785 

38,311 

6,261 

1,131 

2,466 

Tmu. 

1,804 

261 

5 

"si' 

8,021 

5,176 

334 

Tons. 

13,484 

47,102 

70 

30 

3,841 

10,330 

14,822 

9.185 

Tom. 

549 

8 

30 

Toru. 
29 
37 

T&M. 

Tons. 
2 

Tons. 
SO 
50 

Totis. 

36,304 

58,641 

80,863 

5,761 

25,736 

200,651 

101,390 

15,871 

27,436 

1,147,239 

22,567 

930 

142,463 

1.528 

2,880 

817.128 

12.806 

30,355 

6.708 

581 

11,123 

21,865 

20,887 

127,195 

142 

785 

42,683 

12,566 

10,008 

11,716 

Tons, 
41.709 
78.899 

Sweden 

S7,201 
26,561 
25.812 

226,162 
116  958 

Norway 

"isi* 

106 
814 

26 

178 

83 

202 

2 

2,597 

15 

11 
402 

■**98' 
8 
15 

100 
170 
120 
100 

Qermany 

Holland 

Beig^nm 

27,545 

27.510 

1.210.708 

49.548 

Channel  Islands . . . 

France 

i,*463 
94 

15.203' 
6.760 

298 
17 

80 

43 

180 
10 

Portugal .  .* 

Mad^u 

990 

Spain 

203 

20 

225,090 
1,628 
2.680 

Gibraltar 

Azores 

Italy 

492 
185 

8.881 

1.362 

72 

1,315 

**"i6* 

3,307 
252 
884 

58 
8 

52 
19 

110 
30 
10 

831,363 

12.926 

S4.809 

6.706 

Austrian  territories. 
Greece 

European  Turkey. . 

ROUroan<*V    r  .   ,  .  r  ,  ,  r  - 

16,890 
11.123 

Asiatic  Turkey 

10 

Egypt 

21.865 
29.174 

Tunis ....... 

Algeria 

8 

■ 

127.195 
142 

Canary  Islands 

St.  Helena 

785 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Stndts  Settlements. 

""iT 
206 
8 

1,833 
6,276 
8,645 
9,195 

1,972 

39 

255 

658 

70 
10 
20 
10 

71.311 
12.806 

China 

6 
42 

10.006 

Japan 

11, 716 

Bombay 

2.007 
394 

Java,  etc 

340 

54 

394 

New  Caledonia ' 

4,450 

Australia 

2.5t» 

Canada  

7,359 
5.652 

71.375 
54.024 

246 

7.359 
5,731 

111,799 
54,024 

598 
246 

18  441 

Newfoundland 

United  States: 

On  the  Atlantic. 

On  thoPacittc. 

611 

46 
36,815 

4 
814 

1,840 

16 

18 
164 

180 

45.516 

130.  OdO 
62,666 

598 

British  West  India 
Islands. ,, 

•••••*• 

Mexico 

246 

Peru 

■  •••••  • 

1,195 

Bolivia 

759 

Chile 

4,745 
5,870 

. . . .  ■ . . 

4,745 
5,870 

16.608 

Brazil 

6,870 

lTnig\iay 

1.231 

Anrentihe  Republic 

2,400 

2,400 

16,672 
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Article. 


mPOBTB. 

Coal,  etc 

Copper,  silyer.  lead 

Iron  ore 

Timber,  bricks,  etc 

Chemicals 

Agricaltural  produce ' 

Materials  for  manufacture 
Blisoellaneoos 

Total 

KXPORTB. 

Coal  and  patent  fnel 

Copper.  Sliver.  lead 

Tin  plates 

Fire  clay 

Chemicals 

Agricultural  produce 

Materials  for  manufacture 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

Grand  total 


Total  coaatwise. 


Total  foreign. 


I     1900. 


88.238 
89,218 
96,666 
88,760 

6,609 
57,727 

4,881 
19,000 


297,997 


360,068 
8,202 

63,850 
8,519 

16,101 
9,582 
1,577 

15,308 


466,722 


764,719 


')  — 


1901. 


Tom. 
81,860 
46,868 
82,992 
80,976 
11,703 
62,380 
'i,016 
16,846 


277,639 


812.564 
6,404 

68,514 
2.789 

18.829 
9,948 
1.080 

14,687 


424,615 


702,264 


1900. 


Tbn$. 


158.238 

182,982 

100,167 

29,146 

77,504 

2,496 

1.680 


647, 118 


2,668,547 

9,321 

201,420 

7,808 

18,580 

273 

888 

1,400 


2.792,682 


8,889,796 


1901. 


TofU. 


144,516 

111,848 

88.473 

27,200 

87,594 

2,066 

1,630 


462,814 


2,462,861 

13.695 

193,448 

6,065 

9,040 

797 

1,135 

1,200 


2,687,781 


8,150,646 


Grand  totaL 


1900. 


Tbnt. 

88,288 
192.461 
281,548 
183,936 

86,749 

136,281 

7,877 

20,680 


846,110 


2,908,686 

17,523 

264,770 

10,827 

28,681 

9,855 

2,410 

16.708 


1901. 


Tom. 

81,860 

189,884 

194.336 

119,448 

88,908 

139,974 

8,078 

17.976 


740,463 


2,774,915 

20,099 

266,962 

8,804 

22.869 

10,746 

2,166 

16,787 


8,259,404    8,112,846 


4,104,514    3.852.799 


Number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  cleared  for  the  AUaniic  ports  of  North  America. 


Years. 


Vessels. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Netregla- 

tered 
tonnage. 


20 

27.896 

46 

60,628 

75 

106,969 

88 

128.^72 

119 

166,563 

129 

182.236 

99 

166,382 

128 

186,488 

147 

246,124 

144 

281,720 

Years. 


1892 
1896 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Vessels. 

Net  regis- 
tered 

tonnage. 

191 

827,161 

207 

866.898 

286 

422,904 

192 

842,314 

201 

886,776 

190 

627,502 

192 

808,429 

178 

292,394 

158 

269,880 

1!{6 

228,405 

Export  of  tin,  teme,  and  black  plates. 


Years. 


1881 
188^ 
1883 
1884 
1886 


'    Coast- 
wise. 


Tbfw. 
1880 24,007 


21,836 
19,330 
26,358 
83,316 
46,698 


1886 '      58,666 


1887 
18H8 
1689 
IKVO 


61.750 
57,369 
42,606 
33  641 


Foreign. 


Tatu. 

1,336 

8,525 

16,631 

41.836 

73,682 

103,075 

187,708 

189,172 

144,627 

163,791 

196,150 


Total  net 
weight. 


TonB. 

26,343 

80,361 

36,961 

67,188 

106.998 

149,768 

191,373 

200,922 

201,896 

196,396 

229,791 


Years. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Coast- 
wi.«»e. 


42,971 
86,398 
88,821 
49,198 
64,663 
67,979 
68,007 
62.792 
61,956 
49,420 
68,821 


Foreign. 


Ton*. 
190.049 
216,228 
286,709 
200,412 
202,913 
141,963 
166,007 
140.068 
180.518 
183,327 
180,668 


Total  net 
weight. 


Tons. 

233,020 

252,626 

275.030 

249.610 

267,596 

199,942 

219.014 

192,850 

232,474 

232,747 

289,489 


Swansea,  October  31^  1902, 


Griffith  W.  Frees,  Consul. 
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TTTSI^TAIaIj. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  and  value  of  declared 
exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1901  and 
the  totals  of  each  article  for  the  preceding  year: 


Articles. 


Ale 

China 

Colors 

Copper  plates 

Cotton  goods  (printed) 

Earthenware 

Elastic  web 

Electroplate 

Glass 

Machinery 

Paper 

Parian 

Potters'  materials 

Rabbit  slcins 

Shrubs 

Tape 

Tiles 

Trimsfers 

Trimmings  ( tailcHs') . . . 
Velveteen  ...• 


Total. 


Quarters  ended— 


Mar.  31. 


$256.79 

40,798.30 

6|995. 90 


621,988.87 


564.03 

4,841.84 

132.78 

19,796.98 

7,867.08 


10,141.95 
"'i*ii6.*65' 


June  80. 


$U8. 10 

29,086.88 

8,003.71 


666,954.57 


48.67 

690.69 

4,074.18 

a04.ll 

23,827.52 

7,686.15 

252.45 

2,205.92 

248.19 

13,474.71 

274.85 


714,500.12 


756,940.66 


Sept.  80. 


162,598.06 
5,776.72 


1,588.24 
578,281.72 


$110,843  02 

5,263.87 

192.49 

272.16 

408,387.69 


729.06 

2,197.99 

415.96 

14,202.09 


176.12 
992.93 


16,561.24 


688,514.13 


Dec.  81. 


Total. 


4,488.89 

482.80 

8,866.64 

290.65 

16,887.95 

5,990.67 


2,053.01 
'i8,'64i.*66' 


666,645.74 


$874.87 

242,771.26 

26,089.20 

192.49 

1,860.40 

2,270,612.86 


4,482.06 

2,266.58 

14,470.50 

1,043.46 

74,714.64 

21,648.90 

428.57 

6,251.86 

248.19 

58,819.40 

274.85 

1,115.65 


2,721,600.64 


Totals  for 

preceding 

year. 

$278.88 

187,914.70 

18.091.11 


2,496,219.98 


19.46 

199.63 

1,410.07 

8,628.96 

1,160.87 

90, 898.  €8 


7,016.40 

•    133.69 

36,398.42 

186.26 

1,297.89 


2,849.809.77 


The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  and  value  of  declared 
exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Tunstall  to  the  United  States 
during  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1902,  compared  with  the  fibres 
for  the  preceding  year: 


Quarter  ended— 


Articles. 


Mar.  81, 1902. 


Ale 

China 

Colors 

Cotton  goods  (printed) 

Earthenware 

Machinery 

Paper 

Potters'  materials 

Rabbit  skins 

Tape. 


$60,164.78 

9,787.06 

966.88 

566,484.81 


6,708.70 

15,591.61 

4,657.70 


Transfers 

Trimmings  (tailors') 


16,571.64 
168.42 


Total 677,936,45 

Total  for  preceding  year 714, 600. 12 


Decrease. 


36,563.67 


June  80, 1902. 


$118.09 
50,297.45 
10,184.81 

'666,'66i.'g2 

•   819.97 

6,016.08 

20,867.69 

6,287.19 

409.01 

20,771.91 

186.99 


Total. 


$U8.09 

109,4S2.28 

19,921.87 

966.83 

1,128,086.73 

819.97 

10,719.78 

86,469.90 

10,794.80 

409.01 

36,848.45 

806.41 


670,911.11  1,348,847.66 
756,940.65  1,471,440.77 


86,029.64 


122,696.21 


The  digest  of  the  invoice  book  shows  that  trade  on  the  whole  has 
been  worse  than  last  year.  The  growth  of  production  of  ordinar5^ 
potteryware  in  the  United  States  has  reduced  the  export  trade.  Less 
ordinary  and  printed  earthenware  is  bought  for  the  United  States  each 
quarter.  The  only  ware  to  hold  its  own  is  the  finer  grade  of  porce- 
lain, which  indeed  is  exported  a  little  more  freely  than  last  year.  The 
shipments  of  potters'  supplies,  colors,  etc. ,  have  increased  somewhat 
during  the  year. 

The  bankruptcies  during  the  year  1901  numbered  52,  against  26  in 
1900.    This  includes  all  trades  in  this  district,  and  only  shows  that 
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trade  in  general  is  not  improving.  This  number  of  failures  does  not 
seem  abnormal,  in  a  district  where  the  Government  inspector  has 
under  his  care  1,599  factories  and  2,294  workshops,  the  former  using 
power  in  some  portion  of  their  works,  the  latter  none.  Among  these 
there  are  362  factories  in  which  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of 
earthenware  and  china  are  carried  on. 


EXPORTS  OF  CHINA. 


The  figures  which  cause  the  most  alarm  are  those  comparing  the 
exports  of  china  and  earthenware  from  the  United  Kingaom  to  the 
United  States  with  similar  exports  from  other  countries.  Mr.  Bell, 
the  British  commercial  agent  to  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  given 
the  following  figures  to  June  30,  1902: 


Exports  f  rom— 


United  Kingdom 
Austria^Hungary 

France  

Germany 

Rest  of  Europe  . . 
Japan 


1900. 

1901. 

18,176.080 

516,681 

1,468,609 

2,876,676 

187,760 

874,620 

$3,068,087 

622,298 

1,614.606 

8,450,857 

155.257 

459.841 

1902. 


$2,928,841 

696,172 

1,618,657 

8,651,264 

207,785 

469,707 


As  will  be  noted,  all  nations  on  the  list  have  increased  their  exports 
except  the  United  Kingdom. 

IN8UBANGE  AOAINST  LEAD  POISONING. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  potteries  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society,  including  practically  all  the  pottery  owners,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  insuring  the  employees  against  lead  poisoning,  with  pro- 
visions for  pavment  in  case  of  partial  or  complete  incapEtcity  from 
work.  It  is  tue  first  time,  I  am  told,  that  such  a  society  has  been 
organized. 

IMPORTS. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  grow;  but  statistics  can  not  be 
obtained  at  this  inland  post,  where  merchants  buy  at  secondhand. 
American  oil  comes  direct  in  casks  from  the  Liverpool  depot.  One 
butcher  here  has  nothing  but  openly  advertised  American  meat.    The 

Slumbers  of  the  district  tell  me  that  they  are  using  many  American 
evices.  I  think  the  annual  meeting  of  Sanitary  Engineers  would  be 
a  good  place  in  which  to  introduce  moi"e  of  them.  In  the  older  resi- 
dences here  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  simple  and  convenient  heat- 
ing and  cooking  stoves.  There  is  room  for  both  oil  and  coal  stoves. 
The  former  must  not  smell  of  kerosene.  I  imported  some  oil  heaters 
for  my  own  use,  and  have  inauiries  from  everyone  who  sees  them  as 
to  where  such  things  can  be  obtained.  An  inexpensive  cooking  stove 
with  small  fuel  (bituminous  coal)  consumption  and  a  simple  water 
heater  is  needed.  The  smallest  cottages  here  have  a  kind  of  range 
built  into  the  fireplace  for  cooking  purposes — a  poor  substitute,  one 
would  think,  for  our  neat  cooking  stoves. 

There  is  competition  among  several  countries  for  the  introduction 
of  motor  carriages  into  this  good,  but  conservative  market.  There  is 
room  for  a  good  runabout,  a  surrey,  and  a  wagonette,  all  of  moderate 
price;  particularly  the  surrey  or  some  two-seated  form. 
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NOTES. 

Manufacturers  here  are  making  a  strong  bid  for  the  ti'ade  of  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  East,  and  are  so  successful  that  the  district  has  had 
about  its  usual  degree  of  prosperit3\ 

No  American  manufactories  nave  been  established  here  since  my  last 
annual  report.  On  the  contrary,  hardly  a  day  passes  but  calls  are  made 
at  the  office  by  relatives  of  potters  who  have  emigrated  to  the  pottery 
districts  of  the  United  States. 

Wm.  Harrison  Bradley,  Consul. 

TuNSTALL,  October  ^21,  1902. 


IREIiANI>. 

REl^FAST. 


The  last  six  months^  of  1901  was  a  very  unprofitable  period  for  the 
linen  trade  of  Belfast.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present  vear,  1902, 
however,  business  greatly  increased,  notwithstandmg  the  high  prices 
maintained  by  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics. 


SHIPBUILDING. 


Next  in  importance  to  the  linen  industry  comes  shipbuilding,  which 
has  been  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  One  of  the  yards  at  JBelfast 
ranks  well  up  among  the  great  shipbuilding  establishments  of  the 
world. 


TOBACCO. 


The  tobacco  trade  was  considerably  disturbed  during  the  year,  owing 
to  the  appearance  of  an  American  company  which  has  entered  into 
very  active  competition  with  the  English  Imperial  Tobacco  Trust. 
The  result  has  been  a  small  reduction  m  prices. 


ROPE  AND  TWINE. 


The  manufacturers  of  rope  and  twine  have  made  extensive  improve- 
ments to  their  plants  and  greatly  increased  their  output.  This  business 
has  been  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Whisky  is  among  the  products  for  which  Belfast  is  famous.  Reports 
show,  however,  th^t  the  business  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion during  the  past  year. 

.  Glass  ana  bottk  making  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Tent-making, 
as  well  as  other  canvas  worKing,  has  increased.  Electrical  engineers 
report  a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  their  trade.  Brick  and  terra 
cotta  works  have  had  a  successful  year. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  industries  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict have  been  less  prosperous  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  pessimistic  outery  here  in  thelast  few  years, 
and  much  criticism  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  stereotyped  methods 
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of  British  trade.  It  is  true,  generally  speaking,  that  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  falling  off  in  both  exports  and  imports,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Germany  is  suffering  from  industrial  depression,  which  can 
not  fail  to  affect  British  tiTule  adversely.  Conditions  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  highly  prosperous. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  great  competitors  for  British  trade — 
Germany  and  the  United  States — snould  be  at  opposite  poles  as  regards 
prosperity,  and  it  is  maintained  that  both  conditions  militate  against 
the  commercial  welfara  of  Great  Britain.  But  there  is  economic 
fallacy  in  this  reasoning.  The  truth  really  is.  Great  Britain  can  no 
longer  hope  to  enjoy  unrivaled  the  command  of  the  world's  markets. 

RETURN   OF  BELFAST  SHIPPING. 

Shipping  arriving  with  cargo  at  Belfast  from  foreign  ports  during 
the  year  were:  British,  361;  Norwegian,  26;  German,  7;  Russian,  3; 
Danish,  3;  Greek,  3;  Swedish,  3;  Spanish,  1;  Dutch,  1;  Italian,  1; 
total,  409. 

Cargoes:  General,  271;  breadstuffs,  including  mai^e,  wheat,  flour, 
barley,  and  rye,  50;  timber,  including  deals,  lK)ards,  sleepers,  teak- 
wood,  pitch,  pine,  maho^ny,  laths,  and  lathwood,  43;  petroleum,  9; 
flax  and  hemp,  undressea,  7;  phosphate,  6;  phosphate  of  lime,  6;  sul- 
phur ore,  5;  ice,  6;  gypsum,  2;  tar,  2;  cement,  1;  waste  salt,  1;  sugar,  1; 
total,  409. 

BELFAST  CUSTOMS. 

The  duty  paid  through  the  customs  in  Belfast  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1901,  amounted  in  value  to  $14,649,941,  as  against 
$15,376,731  for  1900,  or  a  decrease  of  $726,790. 

NEW  GRAVING   DOCK   IN   BELFAST  HARBOR. 

The  Belfast  harbor  commissioners  have  ordered  the  construction  of 
a  new  graving  dock,  the  principal  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Feet 

Length  of  floor 750 

Breadth  at  bottom 100 

Breadth  at  top 128 

Breadth  at  entrance 96 

Depth  onsill  (10-foot  tide) 34.6 

Depth  on  floor 36. 6 

Depth  on  blocks 32 

Height  of  blocks 4. 6 

The  dock  will  be  capable  of  being  extended  to  upward  of  1,000  feet 
in  length.  The  principal  material  used  will  be  concrete,  with  a  con- 
tinuous brick  invert,  and  brickwork  carried  up,  at  the  sides,  above 
low- water  mark.  The  total  depth  from  coping  level  to  foundation  will 
be  60  feet,  and  the  total  width  over  hydraulic-pipe  culverts  145  feet, 
or,  exclusive  of  these,  137  feet  6  inches.  The  equipment  will  consist 
of  three  11-ton  and  two  5-ton  hydraulic  capstans  and  a  traveling  crane 
with  a  lift  over  dock  center  of  15  tons.  The  entrance  to  the  dock  will 
be  closed  bv  means  of  a  traveling  caisson.  A  number  of  hydraulic 
shores  are  also  to  be  provided.  The  pumping  installation  will  be  actu- 
ated by  electricity,  and  electric  lights  will  be  provided  for  the  whole 
plant. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 58 
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SHIPBUILDING. 

The  year  1901  has  shown  an  unprecedented  output  of  shipping,  not 
only  in  Belfast,  but  also  throughout  the  United  Eangdom,  the  tonnage 
launched  during  that  period  exceeding  the  totals  for  any  previous 
twelve  months.  The  number  of  vessels  that  have  been  turned  out  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  1,233,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  about  1,800,000, 
as  compared  witn  1,660,000  tons  in  1900.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  number  of  vessels  built  in  Belfast  in  1901,  together  with  the 
name,  description,  gross  tonnage,  and  indicated  horsepower  of  each: 


Name. 


Walmer  Ciurtle  . . . 

Athenic 

Noordam 

Warwickshire 

Minnetonka 

Corinthlc , 

Ionic 

Ionian 

Drayton  Orange. , 
Oswestry  Orange . 

Nlwaru , 

City  of  Benares... 

Telemachus , 

Jason 

Lord  Antrim 

Titian 


Total 


Description. 


Twin  screw  steamer  (steel) 
.....do 


do 

do...., 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

Steamship . 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

Lighter.... 
do.... 


Gross 
tonnage. 


12,546 

12,284 

12,817 

7,967 

18,898 

12,281 

12,231 

8,265 

6,692 

6,591 

6,782 

6,730 

7,450 

7,450 

4,269 

4,170 

180 

180 


141,683 


Indicated 
horse- 
power. 


11,800 
4.400 
7,000 
5,000 
9,800 
4,400 
4,400 
5,600 
8,700 
8,700 
8,700 
4,800 
4,800 
4,800 
2,450 
8,260 


82,000 


FLAX. 


The  outlook  for  flax  spinners  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  was 
far  from  encouraging,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  fiber  received 
from  Russia  and  Belgium.  Prices,  nowever,  aclvanced  sharply  from 
week  to  week  until  tney  touched  $200  per  ton,  or  nearly  double  the 
rate  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  As  the  acre- 
age of  flax  sown  m  1901  had  increased  about  8,000  acres  over  the 
planting  in  the  year  before,  it  was  hoped  that  a  good  many  more  acres 
would  be  sown  this  year.  This  hope,  however,  was  not  realized,  the 
acreage  under  flax  m  Ireland  in  1902  showing  a  decrease  of  6,696 
acres,  or  about  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1901. 


YARNS. 


Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  flax  market,  the  prices  of 
yarns  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  extremely  firm.  For  tow 
wefts  a  strong  demand  existed  which,  continuing  for  six  months, 
forced  prices  nigher  than  at  any  period  last  year.  The  fluctuations 
during  the  succeeding  half  year  were  only  slight. 

Tows  are  extremely  scarce,  and  in  case  any  important  demand  for 
coarse  goods  sets  in,  prices  are  very  likely  again  to  bound  upward. 

BELFAST  STOCKS  A^D  SHARES. 

Business  on  the  Belfast  Stock  Exchange  has  been  very  quiet  during 
the  year  and  prices  in  a  majority  of  instances  show  a  decline,  the  drop 
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in  some  cases  being  remarkable.  The  tone  of  the  market,  however, 
has  been  better  dunng  the  two  or  three  months  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  a  general  improvement  is  anticipated. 

AERATED  WATERS. 

The  home  demand  for  aerated  waters  seemed  to  have  about  held  its 
own,  while  the  export  trade  was  much  less  than  the  year  precedinsf. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  duty  on  sugar,  which  came  into  force  in  1901,  told 
considerably  upon  the  profits  ox  this  trade. 

THE   BUILDING  TRADE. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  keep  the  building  trade  in  a  rather 
somnolent  condition  during  the  past  year. 

The  duration  of  the  South  African  war  has  no  doubt  adversely 
affected  the  industry  as  a  whole,  as  has  also  the  strike  of  the  carpen- 
ters. This  difficulty,  which  was  settled  amicably  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  both  employers  and  employees  conceding  sev- 
eral points,  caused  many  people  to  postpone  until  a  niore  propitious 
time  the  investing  of  money  m  any  new  Duilding  venture. 

COAL. 

The  average  decline  in  the  price  of  coal  since  the  conmiencement  of 
1901  has  been  from  75  to  87  cents  per  ton,  varying,  of  course,  for  the 
different  grades,  more  in  some  of  Uie  mining  centers  than  in  others. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  vear  a  greater  reduction  in  prices  was  antici- 
pated: but  the  ^wnward  tendency  was  retarded  from  time  to  time  by 
complications  in  relation  to  wages  and  by  restriction  of  output. 

The  approximate  estimates  of  British  exports  of  coal  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1902,  are  40,334,579  tens,  as  against  42,503,014  for 
the  same  period  of  1900  and  36,619,132  for  1899.  Average  prices: 
1900,  |4;  1901,  $3.25.  France  has  been  the  largest  customer  of  Great 
Britain,  having  imported  7,000,000  tons.  Germany  follows,  with 
5,500,000  tons,  and  Italy  third,  with  5,250,000  tons.  Sweden,  Spain, 
Russia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  and  Norway  come  next  in  order.  The  ship- 
ments of  coal  to  Belfast  show  a  decrease  of  about  58,000  tons.  Reports 
from  the  smaller  ports  in  Ulster  also  show  decreases. 

WHOLESALE   DRAPERY. 

This  trade  has  not  during  the  present  year  been  subjected  to  the 
same  violent  fluctuations  in  prices  of  cotton  goods  which  chamcterized 
it  in  1900.  True,  there  were  frequent  changes  in  quotations  for  the 
raw  material,  but  as  these  moved  in  a  narrow  compass  as  compared 
with  last  year,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  buyers  were  not  nearly 
so  great. 

Woolen  goods  were  easier  to  buyers  all  through  the  year.  The  strik- 
ing feature  of  this  trade  in  Ireland  is  the  improvement  in  manufacture 
and  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  different  classes  of  Irish 
woolens. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Ireland  when  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  fabrics  was  well  understood,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
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few  farmhouses  did  not  contain  a  loom  and  a  spinnin^if  wheel,  on  which 
most  of  the  clothing  required  by  the  family  was  made*.  Irian  woolens 
were  also  made  for  export,  and  for  certainpurposes  were  more  sought 
after  than  the  English  or  Scotch  goods.  Tuis  demand  is  again  assum- 
ing considerable  proportions,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  for  a  largely 
increased  sale  of  Irisn  tweeds  and  serges. 

The  wholesale  drapery  trade  throughout  the  year  has  been  only  an 
average  one,  so  far  as  the  tumoyer  is  concerned. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  American  footwear  was  an  important  fea- 
ture in  this  trade  during  the  past  year.  American  boots  and  shoes,  by 
their  all-round  superiority,  are  winning  their  way  to  popular  fayor. 
People  here  are  becoming  aware  of  and  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
this  American  production,  its  ease  and  comfort,  its  durability  and 
appearance,  ana  their  demand  for  it  has  resulted  in  placing  American 
foot  wear  in  the  lead  in  the  markets  of  this  consular  district.  I  am 
told  that'boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  (he  United  States  are  sold 
in  some  twenty  of  the  retail  establishments  in  Belfast  alone,  and  that 
British  manufacturers  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  stem  the  tide 
and  popularity  of  the  American  production.  To  that  end,  they  are 
improving  their  models,  in  some  instances  imitating  closely  the  shape 
and  finish  of  the  imported  foot  wear.  It  is  also  claimed  by  them 
that  English  leather  wears  longer  and  resists  the  damp  much  better 
than  that  of  American  tannage.  British  dealers  have  also  adopted 
American  methods  in  the  retau  trade,  of  selling  all  boots  and  shoes  at 
one  price.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  demand  for  the  American 
foot  wear  seems  to  be  increasing  constantly,  and  it  can  be  said,  with- 
out exaggeration,  that  this  line  of  American  manufacture  has  won  a 
permanent  place  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

TIMBER  AND  SLATES. 

Owing  to  the  depression  in  the  general  building  trade,  the  turnover 
in  both  timber  ana  slate  has  not  been  up  to  the  average,  and  notwith- 
standing the  decrease  in  imports,  stocks  are  somewnat  in  excess  of 
what  they  were  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  total  quantity  of  timber 
coming  to  Belfast  during  the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to  1,275,506 
cubic  feet,  as  against  1,384.727  in  the  previous  year,  or  a  decrease  of 
109,221  cubic  feet. 

GRAIN  TRADE. 

• 

The  fluctuations  in  values  in  the  grain  trade  have  been  unimportant 
Indian  com  has  been  in  large  demand.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
commodity  comes  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  with  some 
few  shipments  from  the  Danubian  provinces. 

PROVISIONS. 

The  prices  of  pigs  during  the  past  year  stood  at  a  high  standard, 
scarcely  ever  going  below  $12. 50  per  hundredweight  and  at  times  touch- 
ing as  nigh  as  $13.50  per  hundredweight  As  a  result,  the  trade  was 
not  by  any  means  a  remunerative  one  for  the  curers,  who,  in  order  to 
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meet  the  competition  of  other  coantries,  sold  at  nearly  cost.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  (June  30, 1902)  prices  ranged  from  112.60  to  112.76  per 
hundredweight,  with  little  apparent  prospect  of  their  reaching  a  lower 
level. 

Irish  bacon  sold  well  throughout  the  year,  in  both  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  where  most  of  it  is  consumed.  Lard  also  continued  in  good 
demand. 

Following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  pi^s  in  Ireland  for  the  past 
ten  years,  as  given  in  the  i^ricultural  statistics: 

1897 1,327,450 

1898 1,253,912 

1899 1,363,310 

1900 1,288,474 

1901 1,218,999 


1892 1,113,472 

1893 1,152,417 

1894 1,389,324 

1895 1,338,464 

1896 1,404,686 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

Many  lines  of  American  manufactured  goods  have  obtained  a  solid 
footing  in  this  district  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  both  in  quantity 
and  variety.  Among  such  goods  may  be  mentioned  steel,  iron,  and 
woodworking  machinery:  typewriters,  which  take  the  lead  in  this 
market;  cash  registers,  wnich  are  in  general  use;  office  desks  and  other 
office  furniture;  photographic  supplies,  sewing  machines,  lawn  mowers, 
which  are  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other  make,  and  a  great 
variety  of  smaller  manufactured  articles. 

The  tobacco  in  leaf  and  ribs,  used  by  the  manufacturers  here  for 
smoking  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  is  received  principally  from  the  United 
States. 

American  flour  supplies  the  markets  here.  Com  flour  and  Indian 
corn  from  the  United  States  are  also  in  general  use.  Fruits  from 
California  and  canned  goods  of  all  kinds  from  the  United  States  find  a 
ready  sale.  In  fact,  in  all  lines  of  trade,  productions  from  the  United 
States  are  to  be  found. 

William  W.  Touvelle,  Canml. 

Belfast,  Octcber  21^  1902.  • 


CORK. 


There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  ships 
entering  this  port  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1902,  and  a  con- 
sequent decrease  of  general  business. 

GRAIN. 

In  the  grain  trade,  the  quantities  imported  have  been  about  as  usual. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  received  here  was  from  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  being  nearly  all  from  Canada,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity from  the  river  Plata. 

Owing  to  the  poor  crop  and  high  prices  in  the  United  States,  the 

?reater  portion  of  maize  was  brought  from  the  Black  Sea  and  river 
kta.     Of  58,449  tons  ship^d  to  Messrs,  R.  &  H.  Hall,  of  Cork,  only 
3,681  tons  was  from  the  United  States. 

All  the  barley  used  in  malting  is  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  grown  elsewnere. 
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GOAL. 

The  competition  in  this  trade  has  been  unusually  keen  durinfif  the  past 
year,  but  prices  have,  on  the  average,  fallen  only  1  shilling  ^  cents) 
per  ton.  The  coal  used  is  brought  n'om  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
as  in  former  years.  A  Scotch  mining  company  opened  a  mine  at 
Dromagh,  near  Eanturk,  in  Cork,  but  after  spending  about  $60,000, 
abandonea  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  clear  of  water 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  coal. 

MEATS. 

The  supply  of  hogs  has  been  greater  this  year,  as  there  was  a  large 
potato  crop  in  1901.  The  yield  of  potatoes  this  season  also  promises 
to  be  fine;  indeed,  all  food  crops  have  been  good  throughout  Ireland. 

FLAX,  TARNS,  ETC. 

Flax  spinners  and  weavers  report  a  very  poor  foreign  trade,  owing 
to  high  prices  of  flax  and  yarns,  and  say  they  have  been  selling  yams 
under  cost  of  production.  They  also  report  a  good  home  market,  and 
hope  the  coming  year  will  be  more  favorable,  as  the  flax  crop  is 
better. 

In  Ireland  the  crop  is  good,  but  the  ground  under  flax  is  about 
10,000  acres  less  than  m  1901.  All  over  Europe  the  acreage  is  greater. 
A  union  of  flax  and  cotton  has  been  coming  into  general  use  for  some 
years,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  incroasing. 

WOOLENS. 

The  woolen  industry  of  the  south  of  Ireland  continues  to  flourish, 
and  the  demand  has  greatly  exceeded  the  output  of  most  of  the  mills 
in  this  district.  Some  of  the  mills  have  put  up  looms  of  the  latest 
improved  pattern.  Besides  securing  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish 
trade,  they  are  now  sending  their  products  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  Continent.  Manufacturers  are  maintaining  the  high  character  for 
their  goods  in  style  and  finish  and  the  quality  of  the  wool  used.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  industries  in  Ireland. 

TOBAC50O. 

In  this  trade  complete  disorganization  occurred  on  account  of  what 
was  known  as  the  tobacco  war  between  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  other  manufacturers  being 
unwillinglv  forced  into  it.  The  trade  during  the  year  has  been  well 
maintained,  and  were  it  not  for  this  unhealthy  competition,  would  have 
been  auite  satisfactory.  Tobacco  manufacturing  has  always  been 
carriea  on  extensively  at  Cork. 

ELECTRICITY. 

The  tramways  have  been  doing  remarkably  well,  and  have  extended 
their  lines  since  last  year.  All  the  rails  and  machinery  are  brought 
from  the  United  States.     Owing  to  the  exhibition  at  Cork  this  year, 
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they  have  done  a  thriving  business.  Electric  lighting  is  also  coming 
into  general  use,  not  only  in  Cork  city,  but  in  many  of  the  small  towns 
and  outlying  districts. 

EXHIBinON. 

The  Cork  International  Exhibition  was  the  great  feature  of  the 

Cear,  and  was  a  success  in  every  respect.  The  maufacturei*s  of  the 
United  Kingdom  were  largely  represented,  and  also  many  of  con- 
tinental nations.  Canada  and  Japan.  The  exhibits  were  of  a  very 
commendable  cnaracter,  and  the  grounds  and  surroundings  most 
picturesque. 

The  department  of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction  for  Ireland 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  exhibition,  and  through  its  assistance 
the  exhibit  of  the  product  of  mines  and  quarries  was  effected,  and 
instiniction  given  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  articles. 
Several  officers  of  the  department  remained  all  the  season,  and  by  their 
courteous  attention  to  visitors  aided  much  in  the  general  success.  All 
visitors  to  the  exhibition  expressed  themselves  as  nighly  pleased. 

The  lord  mayor  of  Cork  and  the  executive  committee  now  think  of 
purchasing  the  grounds,  with  the  surplus  receipts,  and  using  them  as  a 
public  park,  which  is  much  needed  by  this  city. 

Daniel  Swiney,  Cimiml. 
QUEENSTOWN,  October  i^,  190^. 


Under  date  of  December  11,  Mr.  Swiney  adds: 

The  exhibition  closed  on  the  1st  ultimo.  The  number  of  visitors 
was  1,410,000.  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  another  one  in  1903,  to  be 
called  "'The  Greater  Exhibition." 

The  final  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion was  held  on  the  9th  instant,  and  the  liquidator  reported  that  after 
paying  the  sum  of  £3,300  (or  116,059.45)  for  the  shrubberies,  grounds, 
house,  and  all  other  liabilities,  the  committee  had  in  bank  a  sum  of 
£1,803 13s.  (or  18,777.45);  and  after  paying  sundry  debts,  and  collecting 
all  moneys  aue  them,  they  would  have  a  net  balance  of  £1,005  Is.  (or 
*4,891.06). 

This  balance  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  next 
year's  exhibition;  also  the  custody  of  the  grounds  and  buildings. 


8COTIiANI>, 
EDINBURGH. 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  this  district  in  1902  have 
not  been  as  good  as  they  were  in  1901,  which  was  not  a  year  of  pros- 
perity. At  the  port  of  Leith,  both  exports  and  imports  have  declined 
as  compared  with  last  year,  and,  for  tne  most  part,  mercantile  inter- 
ests have  suffered  from  restricted  buying.  Production  has  not  been 
fully  mamtained  in  the  leading  branches  of  industry,  and,  as  a  rule, 
especially  in  iron  and  steel,  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  extremely 
narrow,  owing  chiefly  to  German  and  Belgian  competition.     The 
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average  prices  received  by  the  steel  companies  of  Scotland  for  their 
products  have  been  about  $6.40  per  ton  less  than  the  prices  in  1901, 
and  as  the  fall  in  pig  iron  has  been  only  $3.30  per  ton  and  in  coal  75 
cents  per  ton  on  the  relative  cost  of  raw  material  and  finished  steel, 
the  balance  is  $2.35  per  ton  against  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  few  orders  were  on  hand,  and  some  of  the  works  were  practically 
idle;  but  the  demand  from  the  United  States  for  steel,  in  tne  spring, 

Sve  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade,  and  this  demand  continuing  through 
3  summer,  the  companies  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  business  to 
some  advantage.  In  the  early  autumn,  however,  the  depression  in 
steel  and  finished  iron  again  became  severe,  being  attributed  princi- 
pally to  the  reduced  requirements  for  shipbuilding,  and  at  this  time 
there  are  no  indications  of  a  change  for  the  better.  Leading  men  in 
the  trade  think  that  the  retrograde  movement  can  not  long  continue, 
but  they  have  no  expectation  of  a  substantial  recovery  in  prices  until 
next  year.  Prices  of  manufactured  iron — bars,  plates,  angles,  and 
rails — have  declined  about  $1.15  per  ton  this  year,  and  as  compared 
with  the  best  prices  in  the  autumn  of  1900  the  reduction  has  been  fully 
$10  per  ton. 

Most  of  the  book  printers  and  publishers  have  been  well  employed, 
and  the  paper  trade  is  active  at  a  narrow  margin  of  profit. 

The  brewing  and  distilling  trades  have  not  been  prosperous.  The 
consumption  of  beer  has  fallen  off  and  prices  of  raw  spirits  have  weak- 
ened, even  as  compared  with  the  low  quotations  in  1900  and  1901. 

In  the  tweed  industry,  trade  has  been  on  the  whole  steady  and  satis- 
factory. Scotch  goods  appear  to  have  regained  public  favor,  which 
was  lost  a  few  years  ago  to  the  smoother  Yorkshire  woolens.  Tweed 
manufacturers  are  showing  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  in  throwing  out 
antiquated  machinery  and  adopting  high-speed  looms  and  labor- 
saving  appliances.  The  margin  of  profit  is  rather  small,  but  by 
economy  in  production,  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  compete  more 
keenly.  Wool  is  inclined  to  rise  in  value,  and  the  tweed  mills  have 
difficulty  sometimes  in  obtaining  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices  of 
goods.  This  may  act  adversely  upon  the  industry,  but  probably  not 
to  a  serious  extent.  Scotch-grown  wools  are  still  reasonably  low  in 
price,  but  onlj  the  best  of  these  are  used  in  making  cheviot  suitings, 
all  other  qualities  being  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  wool  used  in  tweed  manufacture  in  South  Scotland 
is  imported. 

CREDITS  AND  GENERAL  TRADE  TERMS  OF  BRITISH   INDUSTRIES. 

Among  European  countries  Germany  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
free  extension  of  credit  in  business  transactions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  close  second  in  this  respect  is  Belgium;  next  in  order, 
accoixling  to  the  common  opinion,  is  Great  Britain.  Until  a  decade 
Qso^  British  manufacturers  had  not  met  with  strong  competition  from 
their  continental  neighbors  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  they  estab- 
lished their  trade  upon  the  safe  basis  of  moderate  credits.  The  expand- 
ing trade  of  these  progressive  nations,  especially  of  Germany,  and  the 
vast  growth  of  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
changed  the  old  easy-going  conditions,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  the 
British  manufacturer  and  trader  have  had  to  reckon  with  active  com- 
petition in  almost  every  marKct.  ^  It  is  about  four  years  since  German 
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manufacturers,  in  the  struggle  for  markets,  began  to  lengthen  credits. 
Whether  they  have  failea,  or  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in  their 
object,  need  not  be  here  considered.  They  have  at  least  made  more 
severe  the  strain  upon  British  industries. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  British  manufacturers 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  path  of  conservatism  by  the  intense 
competition  of  other  nations,  I  have  made  an  inquiry  into  credits  and 
other  terms  of  various  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  inves- 
tigation has  covered  the  average  length  of  credit,  average  discounts, 
and  general  trade  terms  to  responsible  British  and  foreign  customers. 
It  seems  needless  to  say  that  many  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  pursuing  this  inquiry,  but  I  think  that  a  fair  measure  of  success  has 
been  attained,  and  that  the  results  may  be  useful  to  American  manu- 
facturers  and  exporters. 

The  information  here  presented  has  been  obtained  in  the  respective 
centers  of  the  industries  included  in  the  list,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  as 
definite  and  as  nearly  accurate  as  any  investigation  of  diverse  and 
competing  interests  could  produce.  As  to  some  industries,  the  state- 
ments elicited  are  vague;  but,  considered  in  connection  with  the  facts 
given  in  regard  to  related  branches,  they  are  not  without  value. 

It  appeal's  to  be  conclusively  shown  that  among  the  trades  or 
branches  of  industries  embraced  in  this  inquiry  there  has  been  no 
lengthening  of  credit  in  either  the  home  or  foreign  markets,  except 
in  the  cutlery,  silver  and  plated  ware,  and  pumps  and  pumping-engines 
trades;  that  there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  tendency  toward  restric- 
tion of  credit  in  some  industries;  that  British  manufacturers  have  met 
the  new  competition  by  a  reduction  of  prices  or,  what  means  the  same 
thing,  an  expansion  oi  discounts. 

A  specially  interesting  fact  is  that  the  cotton-goods  trade  with  China 
and  India  at  the  present  time  is  practically  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  paragraphs  have  been  arranged  without  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  several  industries,  but  in  alphabetical  order,  for 
convenience. 

Blagt'furnace  plant. — Ab  a  rule,  terms  are  ])art  of  special  contract  in  each  case.  The 
ordinary  agreement  is  for  payment  of  one-third  on  inspection,  one-third  on  shipment, 
and  the  bfdance  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  in  operation. 

Boii^Sf  tteam. — Net  cash  on  aelivery,  as  a  rule.  To  both  home  and  foreign  cus- 
tomers the  terms  sometimes  quoted  are  one-third  with  order,  one-third  on  receipt  of 
bill  of  lading,  and  the  balance  in  one  clear  month  net 

BoU  and  ntU  making  machinery, — Generally  cash  on  erection;  sometimes  one-third 
with  order  and  the  balance  on  erection,  net,  or  thirty  days'  grace. 

Brick  and  tile  making  machinery, — Length  of  credit  ranges  uom  three  to  six  months 
to  both  British  and  foreign  buyers,  but  usually  one-thira  of  the  net  price  must  be 
paid  with  order.    There  has  lieen  no  lengthening,  but  rather  a  restriction  of  credit 

Boots  and  shoes. — Trade  terms  vary  accoraing  to  mdividual  circumstances,  discounts 
ranging  from  6^  per  cent  for  cash  (which  practically  means  within  seven  dayB)^  5  per 
cent  at  the  month  to  a  decreased  and  vanishing  discount  for  a  longer  period  of 
credit — ^about  five  months  net  Terms  are  practi^ly  the  same  to  home  and  foreign 
buyers,  except  that  the  foreign  business  rests  largely  upon  bills  of  ezchan^,  not 
accounts.  The  length  of  credit  to  foreign  merchants  oas  not  been  extended  in  any 
general  way  for  several  years. 

Chemicals, — Length  of  credit  is  fourteen  days  net,  but  2  per  cent  discount  is  allowed 
for  cash  and  goods  guaranteed.  This  applies  to  tntde  in  Great  Britain  and  colonies 
and  South  America.  No  trade  is  done  with  Russia,  as  the  duty  exceeds  the  cost 
and  freight  of  chemicals,  and  if  trade  were  done  with  that  countrv  I  am  informed 
that  it  would  mean  special  terms  on  account  of  the  great  risks  involved.  There  has 
been  no  expansion  of  credit  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  not  considered  that  German  or 
other  continental  or  American  competition  has  yet  made  any  material  change  in 
British  terms. 
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Cotton  goods,— In  Great  Britain,  the  usual  terms  to  merchants  are  monthly — ^that 
iSi  goods  delivered  between  the  20th  of  one  month  and  the  19th  of  the  following 
month  are  paid  for  the  first  week  of  the  succeeding  month;  to  shippers,  however, 
the  terms  are  seven  to  fourteen  days.  To  buyers  in  South  Africa  the  present  baais 
is  six  months'  credit,  owing  to  the  general  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  late 
war.  To  buyers  in  China  the  terms  are  sixty  or  ninety  days,  which  means  practi- 
cally cash,  as  bills  of  lading  are  sent  through  bankers  and  taken  up  by  payment  by 
the  consignees.  To  Indian  buyers  the  terms  are  thirty  days,  and,  as  the  bills  of 
lading  go  through  bankers,  this  really  meand  cash.  The  trade  in  South  America  has 
been  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  time,  and  failures  have  hit  British  hooaee 
hard.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  on  three  to  six  months'  credit,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  restrict  credit  in  that  quarter. 

Cutlery, — Discounts  range  from  5  per  cent  at  thirty  days  in  the  home  trade.  Mann- 
fau^turers  offer  very  extended  credit  in  the  forei^  trade,  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen 
months  being  common  terms,  particularly  in  Russia,  where  the  longest  terms  obtain. 
German  competition  is  most  keenly  felt  in  India,  where  the  German  manufacturers 
offer  almost  any  length  of  credit. 

Cycles  and  cycle  parts. — The  general  terms  appear  to  be  5  per  cent  at  thirty  days, 
or  three  months  net,  for  Great  Britain;  for  the  colonies  and  South  America,  cash 
against  documents  net.    No  lengthening  of  credit  has  been  accorded  in  recent  years. 

Dairy  machinery. — From  three  to  six  months'  credit  on  bill  is  allowed  to  foreign 
buyers  on  two-thirds  of  the  net  price.^  The  rule  is  to  require  one-third  with  order. 
In  some  cases  home  bu]^ers  get  more  liberal  terms. 

Engines f  gas. — Terms  in  Great  Britain  are  one  month,  payable  during  the  week  fol- 
low^ing  the  expiration  of  the  month.  Some  firms  have  a  deferred  system,  payment 
of  one-fourth  before  delivery  and  the  balance  spread  over  eighteen  months  net  The 
extensive  concerns  do  idl  their  foreign  business  through  agents,  sending  out  lai^ 
consignments.    Foreign  terms  are  according  to  circumstances. 

Engines^  portable. — Average  terms  to  responsible  buyers  do  not  appear  to  haye 
changed  within  the  past  twenty  years  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  most  cases 
these  are  strictly  net  prices  on  delivery.  Some  large  concerns,  however,  occasionally 
quote  as  follows  for  tneir  foreign  trade:  One-third  with  order,  one-third  on  delivery, 
and  one-third  at  one  clear  month  net. 

Engines,  stationary  steam. — Ordinary  terms  to  home  and  foreign  buyers:  Cash  on 
delivery.  With  some  manufacturers,  cash  within  a  clear  month  to  buyers  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  rule. 

Fancy  goods. — Length  of  credit  to  British  and  foreign  buyers:  Two  months  at  2i 
per  cent  discount,  or  one  month  at  3}  per  cent  discount  No  expansion  of  credit 
within  the  past  five  years. 

Forgings,  iron  and  steel. — Greneral  terms  in  this  trade  are  cash  on  receipt  of  bill  of 
lading,  which  apply  to  home  and  foreign  markets  aUke.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  few,  especially  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Furniture. — ^The  usual  credit  in  the  furniture  trade  is  about  as  follows:  Great 
Britain,  six,  nine,  to  twelve  months'  account,  according  to  status,  or  2)  per  cent  dis- 
count for  cash  in  thirty  days;  colonies,  six  months'  bill  or  2}  per  cent  discount  at  thirty 
days  and  an  extra  1^  per  cent  prompt;  Russia,  thirty  days'  bill  or  2)  per  cent  dis- 
count cash  against  documents.  These  terms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extended 
within  the  past  four  years. 

Gloves. — The  usual  terms  of  sale  are:  One  month  at  3}  per  cent  discount,  or  two 
months  at  2}  per  cent  discount.  Terms  are  practically  tne  same  for  all  countries. 
No  lengthening  of  credit  within  the  past  five  years. 

Hardware. — As  a  rule,  the  terms  are  2J  per  cent,  thirty  days'  or  three  months' 
account  net,  for  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  colonies  and  South  Africa,  cash  against 
documents  net;  Russia,  usually  six  months'  acceptance  net  It  is  said  by  leading 
men  in  the  trade  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  terms  or  length  of  credit  for  some 
years. 

^on^.— Accounts  for  goods  bought,  say,  in  September  at  3}  per  cent  discount  are 
due  in  October,  and  accounts  for  goods  bought  before  the  20th  of  September  at  2( 
per  cent  discount  are  due  in  November;  if  purchased  after  the  20th  of  September, 
due  in  December,  2}  per  cent  discount  These  are  the  complete  terms  ana  general 
for  all  countries,  having  been  in  vogue  for  some  years. 

Hydraulic  machinery  and  appliances. — Average  terms  have  not  changed  for  several 
years.  In  most  cases  payment  of  net  prices  on  delivery  is  required;  but  there  are 
foreign  transactions  on  the  basis  of  one-third  with  order,  one-third  on  delivery,  and 
the  balance  in  thirty  days  net 

Laundry  machinery. — Usually  to  buyers  in  Great  Britain  the  credit  runs  from  three 
to  six  months.    There  is  no  common  rate  of  discount,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
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To  foreign  buyers  (this  trade  is  not  lai^),  the  rale  is  to  require  one-third  with  order, 
one-third  in  three  months,  and  the  balance  in  four  or  six  months.  There  has  been 
a  restriction  of  credit  in  this  branch  of  trade  lately,  as  in  some  other  classes  of 
machinery. 

Locomotives. — ^The  average  terms  quoted  and  the  usual  terms  of  the  trade  are  cash 
on  delivery.  Latterly,  in  some  cases,  a  month's  credit  has  been  allowed;  also,  if 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  8pecification8,  one-tenthjof  the  purchase  money  is  retained 
until  an  agreed  number  of  miles  has  been  run  by  the  locomotive.  Continental  com- 
petition has  had  no  effect  upon  terms  in  this  industry. 

Milling  machinery. — The  tendency  in  this  trade  has  been  toward  a  restriction  of 
credit.  The  length  of  credit  to  foreign  buyers  runs  from  three  to  six  months.  The 
rule  is,  where  credit  is  asked,  to  require  one-third  with  order  and  one-third  in  ninety 
days,  and  the  balance  in  four  or  six  months.  Home  buyers  have  somewhat  better 
terms.    Rates  of  discount  vary,  and  the  average  rate  can  not  be  stated. 

Mhning  machinery  and  tools. — A  minin|<  plant  is  usually  contracted  for  on  definite 
terms  of  payment,  such  as  one-third  on  inspection  at  works,  one-  third  on  shipment, 
and  one- third  on  erection.  The  average  credit  on  tools,  etc.,  is  as  follows:  Great 
Britain,  three  months'  account  net,  at  2}  per  cent  discount  at  30  days;  colonies,  six 
months'  acceptance  or  2^  per  cent  discount  at  thirty  days  and  an  extra  1^  per  cent 
prompt.  South  America,  sixty  days'  bills,  or  2iper  cent  discount  at  thirty  days  and 
an  extra  H  P^f  cent  prompt;  Russia,  thirty  days'  bill  or  2  J  per  cent  discount  for  cash 
against  documents.    Term  of  credit  nas  not  been  extended  within  the  past  four  years. 

Paper. — Average  trade  terms  at  the  present  time:  Great  Britain,  three  months' 


cent  discount  prompt  cash;  France,  the  same  terms  as  for  South  America.  There  has 
been  no  general  extension  of  the  period  of  credit  to  foreign  buyers  within  five  years. 

Papermaking  machinery. — To  foreign  buyers  the  average  terms  are  payment  of  one- 
third  with  order,  one-third  in  three  months^  and  one-third  in  four  or  six  months. 
British  buyers  have  a  longer  credit,  as  a  rule,  if  desired;  but  there  has  been  no  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  credit  in  recent  years  to  either  the  home  or  foreign  customers. 
Discounts  vary  according  to  circumstances  and  the  average  rate  can  not  be  stated.  - 

Pottery. — The  general  trade  terms  to  home  buyers  are  5  per  cent  discount  one 
month  from  date  of  invoice,  and  2i  per  cent  discount  at  three  months;  but  some 
china  manufacturers  have  different  terms,  which  also  differ  somewhat  from  the  terms 
of  earthenware  concerns.  Manufacturers  say  that  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  British  trade  terms  due  to  German  or  French  competition,  but  that  the  earthen- 
ware industry  is  suffering  from  American  competition.  Terms  to  foreign  buyers  are 
generally  cash,  but  if  crSit  is  granted  it  is  usually  by  three  months'  bill  with  5  per 
cent  discount.  The  period  of  credit  has  not  been  extended  within  four  years.  Most 
manufacturers  doing  a  foreign  trade  have  no  experience  of  credit  transactions,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  American  and  colonial  buyers. 

Pumps  and  jumping  engines. — ^To  buyers  in  Great  Britain,  the  terms  are  monthly, 
with  no  lipecined  discount.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  a  lengthening  of  credit 
Export  business  is  not  large,  and  terms  can  not  be  ascertained. 

PoUing-mill  plant, — In  most  cases,  definite  terms  of  payment  are  stated  in  the  con- 
tract— usually  one-third  on  inspection,  one-third  on  shipment,  and  the  balance  on 
the  erection  of  the  plant. 

Pope  and  twine  making  machinery. — Cash  on  delivery  or  thirty  days,  according  to 
circumstances.    Discounts  vary  from  6  per  cent. 

^Sanitary  appliances. — ^Terms  in  most  cases  are  a  matter  of  arran^ment  between 
Taking  an  average,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  terms:  GreatBritain,  threemonths' 
manumcturer  and  buyer,  trade  discounts  from  catalogue  prices  being  expansive, 
account  net;  monthly  account,  2}  per  cent  discount;  colonies,  6  months'  bill  or  2iper 
cent  discount  at  thirty  days;  Russia,  one  month's  bill  or  2}  per  cent  discount  cash; 
South  America,  two  months'  bill  or  2^  per  cent  discount,  thirty  clear  days;  no  exten- 
sion of  credit  period  in  recent  years. 

Silver  and  plated  ware. — ^Long  credit  is  given  in  this  trade,  varying  from  six  to 
eighteen  months.  This  applies  to  both  the  home  and  foreign  trade.  Discounts 
range  from  10  per  cent  at  tnirty  days.  German  competition  in  the  cheaper  lines  has 
been  keen  for  some  years  in  the  British  market  and  abroad,  and  the  length  of  credit 
and  other  terms  of  British  manufacturers  have  been  somewhat  affected  so  far  as 
regards  the  cheaper  goods. 

Springs. — Average  terms  in  Great  Britain,  three  months'  account,  2}  per  cent  dis- 
count at  thirty  days;  for  the  colonies,  six  months'  acceptance  or  2^  per  cent  discount 
at  thirty  days;  Russia,  thirty  days'  acceptance  or  2i  per  cent  discount  for  prompt 
cash;  South  America,  two  months'  bill  or  2}  per  cent  discount  at  thirty  days. 
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8tove$  and  ranfe», — General  terms  of  trade  are  as  follows:  In  Great  Britain,  the 
length  of  credit  is  usoallv  three  months;  in  continental  marketsand  the  colonies,  one 
month  from  date  of  delivery,  which  is  practically  cash.  Discounts  vary  greatly, 
ranging  from  10  to  33  per  cent  off  price  list.  German  competition  has  to  some  extent 
influenced  British  prices,  and  manufacturers  in  Scotland  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
neutralize  this  competition  by  arranging  suitable  terms  with  customers.  But  there 
has  been  no  extension  of  the  credit  period  in  foreign  markets;  in  fact,  the  tendency 
is  the  other  way. 

Structural  iron  and  tied, — ^Foreign  terms  are  cash  on  delivery  or  on  receipt  of  bills 
of  lading.  Inland  trade  is  principally  by  contract,  and  where  cash  terms  are  not 
quoted  the  credit  is  according  to  special  contract  terms,  which,  of  course,  vary.  In 
tnis  industrv  a  fair  amount  of  shipping  is  done  through  London  shipping  agente,  who 
may  quote  different  terms  to  foreign  customers,  especially  in  South  Africa.  German 
or  other  continental  competition  has  not  made  itself  felt  to  ansr  noticeable  degree  in 
this  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  the  terms  are  similar  to  those  quoted 
five  years  ago. 

Sugar  machinery. — ^The  rule  is,  payment  of  net  prices  on  delivery.  This  applies  to 
both  home  and  foreign  customers.  Foreign  sales  are  sometimes  made  on  these 
terms:  One-third  with  order,  one-third  on  delivery,  and  the  balance  at  one  dear 
month. 

Textile  machinery. — ^The  ordinary  terms  to  colonial  and  foreign  buyers  are  payment 
of  one-third  with  order,  one-third  in  ninety  days,  and  the  balance  in  one  nnndred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  according  to  drcurastances.  To  buy- 
ers in  Great  Britain,  the  terms  are  somewhat  more  favorable,  but  upon  the  same 
haisaa.  Of  course,  in  some  special  cases  credit  is  extended  to  one  or  two  years,  but 
the  tendency  of  Late  has  been  to  restrict  these  special  terms  and  adhere  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  general.  There  appear  to  be  no  recognized  rates  of  discount,  and  where 
this  is  allowed  it  it  entirely  governed  by  circumstances. 

Tbob,  hand, — ^The  trade  has  not  been  materially  affected  by  continental  competi- 
tion, the  American  manufacturers  being  far  more  aggressive  and  successful  in  several 
lines  of  this  department  of  industry.  Credit  and  discounts  remain  as  they  were 
some  years  ago.  Average  terms  in  Great  Britain,  ninety  days'  account,  2}  per  cent 
discount  at  thirty  days.  Hand  tools  for  the  foreign  markets  are  for  the  most  part 
bought  through  JLondon  merchants.  Ordinary  terms  for  the  colonies,  six  months' 
acceptance  or  2^  per  cent  at  thirty  days,  and  an  extra  1^  P^i'  cent  prompt;  Bussiay 
one  month's  bill  or  2\  per  cent  discount  for  cash;  South  America,  two  months'  bill 
or  2}  per  cent  discount  at  thirty  days  and  an  extra  \\  per  cent  prompt 

Tbok^  machine. — An  average  discount  of  2\  per  cent  is  allowed  and  in  some  cases  6 
per  cent  to  merchants  in  Great  Britain  who  pay  at  one  month;  extreme  length  of 
credit,  six  months  net.  Foreign  buyers  who  ask  for  credit  are,  as  a  rule,  required  to 
pay  net  prices,  ordinarily  one-third  with  order  if  desired,  one-third  in  ninety  days, 
and  the  balance  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  Length  of  credit  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers has  not  been  extended  within  four  years.  In  the  lathe  trade,  for  inquiries 
made  through  merchants,  the  manufacturers  allow  generally  5  per  cent  atone  month. 
Goods  ordered  otherwise  than  through  merchants  are,  as  a  rule,  payable  on  receipt 
of  bill  of  lading.    Foreign  trade  is  on  the  same  basis. 

TuJbeSy  iron  and  HeeL — Aver^  terms  to  responsible  buyers  are  as  follows:  Great 
Britain,  three  months'  account  net,  2}  per  cent  discount  on  monthly  account,  5  per 
cent  discount  spot  cash;  colonies,  six  months'  bill  net,  5  per  cent  discount  cash 
against  documents  in  London;  South  America,  two  months'  bill  net,  5  per  cent  dis- 
count against  documents  in  London;  Bussia,  one  month's  bill  net,  2^  per  cent  discount 
cash  against  documents  here.  There  has  apparently  been  no  lengthening  of  Uie 
credit  period  to  foreign  buyers  within  five  years. 

Woolen  goods. — Discount  about  4  per  cent  for  cash,  or  2}  per  cent  one  month.  The 
usual  terms  for  the  colonial  trade  are:  Credit,  six  months'  bill  net  or  2}  per  cent  at 
thirty  days.  Norway,  2i  per  cent  at  thirty  days  and  six  months'  bill  net  Severe 
losses  have  been  experienced  by  the  British  woolen  manufacturers  in  the  Bussian 
trade,  and  they  are  now  practically  out  of  that  market,  which  is  largely  supplied 
from  Germany.  There  has  been  no  expansion  of  credit  in  the  home,  colonial,  or 
continental  trade  within  the  past  four  years. 

AMERICAN  TRADE   IN  EAST  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  importers  and  merchants  that  the  volume  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  part  of  Scotland  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  any  previous  year.     Little  corn  has  been  miported 
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fiom  our  country  for  two  years,  but  aside  from  this  one  item,  the  gi*ain 
and  provision  trade  is  quite  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  masses,  and  the  shrinkage  in  almost  every  branch 
of  business  here. 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  American  machinery.  Harvesters 
and  other  farm  machines  have  sold  well,  but  at  prices  considerably 
below  the  lowest  terms  heretofore  offered  by  the  various  companies. 
Our  presses,  both  for  newspaper  and  book  printing,  are  steadily  gain- 
ing favor;  and  this  is  true  also  as  to  our  boot  and  shoe  making  devices 
and  laundry  machines.  Our  dynamos  are  used  largely,  but  we  have 
made  no  great  advance  in  this  market  as  yet  in  the  smaller  electrical 
appliances.  Most  of  the  automobiles  sold  in  Scotland  are  of  British 
manufacture,  and  of  the  foreign-made  machines,  by  far  the  larger 
number  are  French,  the  American  manufacturers  not  having  put  forth 
any  special  efforts  in  this  market.  Our  sawmilling  and  rope-making 
apparatus  are  in  strong  favor,  also  hand  and  steam  pumps.  Our 
machines  and  instruments  for  dental  surgery  have  an  increasing  sale. 

The  agents  of  our  computing-scale  companies  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  East  Scotland  tnis  year. 

The  sale  of  our  machine  tools  and  hand  tools  has  been  fully  up  to 
the  average.  Our  agricultural  instruments,  such  as  forks  and  rases, 
bold  their  place  in  the  trade,  but  sales  have  been  rather  slow;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  axes,  handles,  shovels,  spades,  picks,  etc. 

Our  boots  and  shoes  of  the  better  gi*ades  are  getting  into  the  market 
more  largely.  Rubber  ware  does  not  show  a  material  improvement 
here,  but  when  the  sharp  competition  is  considered  the  demand  is  fairly 
active,  giving  promise  of  an  increased  trade  as  the  merits  of  our  goods 
become  more  widely  known.  Such  articles  among  our  household  Hard- 
ware, especially  kitehen  utensils,  as  are  adapted  te  this  market  are 
winning  their  way,  though  somewnat  slowly,  into  general  favor.  Bolts 
and  nuts  are  a  growing  commercial  item,  although  not  now  a  promi- 
nent one.  Our  saddlery  hardware  is  used  to  some  extent  and  is 
regarded  as  excellent  and  should  have  a  much  greater  sale  than  at  pres- 
ent. Several  patterns  of  American  lawn  mowers  have  been  selling 
more  freely  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  our  furniture,  the  roll-top 
desk  is  the  article  which  seems  to  be  growing  most  rapidly  in  commer- 
cial importance  here.  Our  roofing  slates  have  secured  a  permanent 
place  in  this  market  and  their  sale  is  extending.  Within  the  past  year, 
there  has  sprung  up  a  strong  demand  for  our  cold-water  paint.  A 
local  importer  of  builders'  materials  informs  me  that  he  is  receiving 
heavy  orders  for  this  paint,  which  has  gained  remarkable  popularity, 
especially  for  outside  work,  in  a  short  time.  Our  radiators  are  going 
into  many  modern  houses,  particularly  public  halls  and  offices,  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  trade  has  a  prosperous  future  in  Scotland.  Our 
bath  tubs  and  water-closet  appliances  are  also  attracting  attention  and 
gradually  getting  the  recognition  they  deserve  against  very  keen  com- 
petition. The  trade  in  plumbers'  supplies  and  tools  has  also  increased 
somewhat.  Our  watehes  and  clocks  of  the  cheaper  grades  are  widely 
sold.  The  bicycle  trade  as  a  whole  has  been  extremely  dull,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  cool  and  wet  weather  in  the  summer,  and  the  sales 
of  American  wheels  have  fallen  off  with  the  rest.  Our  leather  has  not 
increased  in  this  district,  partly  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture,  and  further  because  trunk  and  portmanteau 
makers  here  are  now  using,  to  a  large  extent,  American  nard  fiber  as 
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a  substitute  for  leather.  Sales  of  our  fencing  wire  have  been  good,  at 
rather  low  prices.  Our  moldings,  both  for  house  interiors  and  for 
picture  frames,  are  coming  into  more  general  use,  but  this  trade  should 
be  far  more  important  than  it  is  at  present.  Our  silverware  and  plated 
wares  do  not  as  yet  conapete  successfully  in  Scotland,  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  English  and  German  wares;  moderate  sales  of  the  plainer 
designs  are  reported.  Our  toilet  articles,  especially  soaps  ana  tooth 
pastes,  have  been  gaining  constantly  for  some  years,  displacing  the 
French  articles.  Our  medicinal  preparations  are  in  high  favor  with 
the  medical  profession  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  excellent  reputation 
of  American  manufacturing  chemists  for  care  in  selecting  materials, 
and  also  because  they  are  always  ready  to  make  any  preparation  to 
order.  Our  cameras  and  photographic  lenses  are  considBrea  to  be  fine 
values  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  this  trade  should  not  grow  far  beyond  its  present  dimensions. 
The  better  grades  of  our  writing  inks  are  sold  in  moderate  quantities, 
against  a  decidedly  strong  competition;  the  poorer  grades  can  not  get 
into  this  market.  Our  typewriters,  cash  registers,  sewing  machines,  and 
other  standard  devices  are  keeping  at  the  front,  although,  in  conmion 
with  all  similar  articles,  they  have  been  affected  by  the  depression 
prevailing  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  appended  statistics  are  taken  from  the  abstract  of  the  accounts 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  harbor  and  docks  of  Leith  for  the  year 
ended  May  15,  1902. 

RuFus  Fleming,  Consul. 

Edinburgh,  October  27,  1902, 


Imports  of  graifif  floWt  and  meol,  gugar^fruity  esparto^  oUccike,  tooodf  guano,  fiax^  hemp 

and  fishy  at  Leith,  from  May  16,  1901,  to  May  IS,  190S. 


Imported  from— 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OatB. 

Maize. 

Rye. 

other 
grain. 

Total 
grain. 

Scotland 

JbM. 
1,371 
167 

Tont, 
982 
2,658 

Tbns. 
8,887 
170 
8 

Tims. 

800 

1,462 

16 

Tom. 

Tbfu. 

444 

1,476 

69 

1,080 

246 

3,453 

Tons. 
11,984 

Ensrland 

1 

5,984 

Ireland 

83 

Holland 

1,080 

Hambnn?-  - .  - , 

17 

2,800 
7,466 
1,601 

2,563 
15,669 

Germany 

8,'78i 

76 

17 

16,845 

«)1 

108 

Denmark ' 

5 

1,681 

Norway ' 

17 

RuRHla 6,844 

France ' 

7,712 

61 

16,709 

401 

18,643 

1,809 

18,649 

2,»i5 

8,164 

41,010 
61 

Roumanla |       2,221 

Austria ' 

869 

• 

48,884 

4.163 

724 
1 
971 
544 
188 

67,520 
402 

Turkey 

882 

3,162 

1,178 

24,881 

Eirvnt 

1.853 

'^tsj K"  ••••••••■••-• 

Africa 

18,787 

New  Zeftland ... 

5,050 

24,325 

72,971 

2.965 

6,060 

North  America: 
British 

712 

688 
8,284 

678 
1,380 

26,848 

Foreigrn 

flnnth  AmerlRA 

16,852 

98,887 

2,965 

Total,  1901-2. 
Total,  1900-1. 

116,313 
145.807 

88,848 
100,070 

80,864 
48,787 

58,997 
83,442 

8,395 
13,559 

19.268 
19,275 

816,666 
405,940 

Decrease  — 

80,494 

11,227 

12,928 

29,445 

5,164 

22 

89,275 

eubope:  united  kinodom. 
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Imports  of  grain^  flour,  etc.,  (U  Leilhyfrom  May  15 y  1901  y  to  May  16 ,  1902 — Continued. 


Imported  from— 


Rootland 

Eiiff  land 

Ireland 

Holland 

Hamburg 

Germany 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Rusia 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

AuBtna 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Africa 

North  America: 

British 

Foreign 

South  America  . 


Total,  1901-2. 
Total,  1900-1. 


Increase . 
Decrease. 


Sugar. 


Fruit. 


to. 


Tont. 

Ibiwi. 

871 

Wl 

2,122 

1,446 

1,426 

93 

i5,85i 

880 

48,632 

104 

52,182 

28 

1 

Tbfw. 

ft 
2,504 

4 

1,812 

820 

35 

18 


Tom. 


157 

424 

6,598 


459 


2,279 
6,255 


8,638 
34,909 


26 
180 


8,578 
599 


701 


476  I 
1 


88 
83 


51.209  ;i27,209 
61,247   157,576 


10,068 


30,867 


8,754 


Oil- 
cake. 


Ouano 

and 

Wood, 

other 
ma- 

Flax. 

Hemp. 

nurefl. 

354 

8,058 
731 


2,801 
152 


6,789 


994 


2,867 


910 


9,972 
12,127 


4,455 
8,696 


2,166 


760 


17,606 
18,896 


8,708 


Tom. 

1,060 

1,079 

380 


120 

284 

84 

16,420 

7,968 

44,541 


1,144 


6,780 

8,584 


88,488 
91,895 


3,467 


Tom. 

648 
2,299 
320 
156 
10,889 
217 
340 
196 


315 
992 


Ttm». 

40 

50 

17 

479 


55 
193 


6,110 

1.361 

61 


4.893 


5,505 
12,650 


TbfU. 

16 
2,344 

13 


22 
2,798 


Fish. 

fresh 

and 

cured. 


Tont. 

30,468 

2,271 

15 

8 

ao 

40 

2,066 

344 


896 
2 
6 


88.920 
87,869 


1,061 


8,366 
6,918 


1.448 


6,094 
6,339 


35,200 
51,937 


246       16,737 


General  imports  and  exports  at  Leith  in  year  ended  May  16,  190S. 


Goods. 


Import-      Exportr 


ed. 


ed. 


h—Good9  payina  at  least  £U 
qfralea. 

Ale.  beer,  and  porter: 

Casks 

Cases 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of 

Asphalt 

Bacon,  pork,  and  hams 

Bark 

Barvtes,  stone 

Basket  ware 

BiHcuits 

Bleaching  powder 

Bone  ash,  dust  and  meal . . . 

Bottles 


.Bricks,  common    fire  clay 
and  bath 


Butter 

Cake 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc. 
Ca&EA,  empty 


Cattle,  etc.,  number: 
Bulls,  cows,  or  oxen. 

Lambs 

Sheep  

Asses  •.••••••........ 

Dogs 

Horses  and  ponies. . . 

Pigs 

All  other  animals . . . 


Cattle  food 

Cement 

Cheese 

Clay,  china,  pipe,  etc 
Coal  and  coal  dust. . . . 

Confections 

Copper 


Ton*. 

5,996 

807 

14 

2,491 

3,182 

1,601 

2,677 

542 

244 

6,716 

1,845 

10,430 

86 
18,944 
17,715 

44 
1,965 


1,035 

7,106 

55,148 


21 

1,824 

876 

8 


1,068 

48,826 

4,588 

11,520 

1,574 

486 

769 


Tons. 

77,114 

5,866 

81,616 

874 

1,091 

128 

1,066 

82 

3,068 

351 

1,646 

5,566 

12,458 

227 

4,118 

667 

931 


23 

1,707 

415 

15 

44 

1,527 

86 

5 


358 
2,282 
288 
160 
749,866 
889 
888 


Cooda. 


Import-     Export- 
ed.     I      eo. 


l.'-OoodB  paying  at  least  £15 
<4  rates— Continued. 

Com: 

Barley 

Beans  

Indian  com 

Lentils 

Malt 

Oats 

Pease 

Pease,  split 

Rye 

Tares 

Wheat 

Cork  shavings 

Cotton  manufactures 

Cummings,  malt 

Drapery  

Drugs  

Dreg  sediment 

Earthenware,  etc 

Sectzic  cables 

Envelopes,  straw 

Esparto 

Farina 

Fat,  grease,  etc 

FireKslay  goods 

Fish: 

Fresh 

Cured 

Dry  salt 

Shell 

Mussels 

Flax 

Flour: 

Dust,  sharps,  and  bran . 

Indian  com 

Wheaten 


TbfM. 

88,216 

4,960 

54,006 

1,870 

555 

30,655 

10,859 

70 

8,298 

480 

115,081 

1.428 

429 

204 

726 

518 

765 

874 

19,787 

518 

1,515 

4,349 

2,787 

2,657 

16 


21- 


4,048 
315 

3,998 
233 
161 

8,833 

502 

120 

60,231 


Tom. 
9,850 

657 
2,820 

355 
8,254 
1,160 

833 
1,541 
2,231 

270 
2,946 
1,606 
1,147 
1,220 

868 

694 
3,508 
2,047 

543 
21 
70 

*"*2*563 
6,540 
2,113 

208 
258 

1,830 
145 
262 

1,442 

19,872 

119 

28,959 
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OOMMEBCIAL   BELA.TI0N8 — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


General  imports  and  exports  al  Leiih  in  year  ended  May  15^  190S — Continued. 


Goods. 


I. — Gooda  paying  at  least  £t5 
qf  rates— ConXXnJXeA. 

Floor  cloth  and  linoleum  . . . 
Fruit: 

Apples 

Cnerrieb  and  currants  . . . 

Dates 

Dry  almondii 

Dry  currants 

Figs 

Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Lemons 

Melons 

Oranges 

Pears 

Plums  and  greengages  . . 

Prunes  

Raisins 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Other  kinds 

Preserved 

Furniture 

Glass: 

Window,  etc 

Hollow 

Glue 

Gravel 

Groceries 

Guano 

Hardware,  light 

Hay 

Hemp 

Herrings: 

In  casks,  cured 

In  cases,  etc 

Hides 

Hops 

Husks 

Ice 

India  rubber,  etc 

Instruments,  musical,  etc . . . 
Iron  and  steel: 

Angles 

Bar,  bolt,  etc 

Boilers 

Cast,  in  pipes 

Girders 

Ironwork 

Galvanized 

Machinery,  heavy 

Machinery,  light 

Nails  and  spikes 

Pig  iron 

Ferrosilicon , 

Rails 

Rivets , 

Wire 

Other  JcindH 

Jute  goods 

Lard 

Lead: 

Pipes  and  sheet 

Black,  etc 

,     Pte, 

Locust  beans 

Manures,  chemical,  etc 

Margarin 

Matches 

Meal: 

Oat,  barley,  and  r}'e 

Groats 

Feeding 

Nut  and  oak  husks 

Milk,  pre8er\*ed 

Moss,  litter 

Moldings 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Oils: 

Mineral 

Vegetable 

Ore,  burnt 


Import- 
ed. 


610 
1,645 
1,355 
1,599 
1,9S3 
2,223 

8,777 
8,563 
1,618 
7,215 

994 
4,759 

540 

1,806 
542 
8,618 
2.519 
1,691 
5,583 
701 
9,676 

9,128 
9,617 


Tbns. 
1,773 

3,118 
887 
103 
48 
1,015 
169 
866  I 

5 

173 

84 

451 

1,481 

1,239 

69 

902 

4 

9 

88 

18 

470 

600 

4,442 
1,677 
1,105 
2,819 
24 
8,640 
1,859 
3,267 
6,242 

26,807 

217 

1,107 

1,529 

687 

5,244 

569 

788 

300 

18,745 

68 

1,658 

21,742 

1,999 

111 

1,366 

206 

1,930 

7,797 


Export- 
ed. 


Tons. 
1,887 

93 
16 


15 
79 
20 


18 


14 
37 
12 
19 
5 
113 


7 
1 

23 
848 

582 

421 

527 

11 

1,248 

2,066 

586 

489 

959 

34,721 

1,585 

1,027 

28 

1,881 

413 

2,296 

89 

894 
6,602 

970 
8,505 

993 
6,167 

317 

3,475 

57 

676 

32,191 

3.256 

192 
1,688 

781 
2,417 
5,175 

215 

1,973 
2, 149 
20 
682 
783 
407 
£m 

3,663 

746 

8,005 

3,199 

1,226 

65 

99 

1,523 

17,755 

12,557 

4,251 


Goods, 


Import- 
ed. 


l.—Ctooda  paying  at  leatt  £t5 
qf  rotes— Continued. 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper  

Paraffin  scale  and  wax 

Petroleum  and  residuum 

Pig  heads  and  feet 

Phosphate  rock 

Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees 

Provisions,  preserved 

Pulp  of  wood 

Pyrites 

Rags 

Rice 

Ropes 

Resin 

Salt: 

Refined  

Waste  and  rock 

Sand 

Eseocxs. 

Cotton 

Flax  and  Unseed 

Grassand  clover 

Millet 

Other  kinds 

Sewing  machines 

Sewing  machine  stands 

Skins,  sheep.: 

Slates,  roofing 

Soap,  hard  and  soft 

Soda 

Ash 

Bicarbonate 

Caustic 

Spelter 

Spirits: 

Casks 

Cases 

Starch 

Stones: 

Grind 

Pavement  or  flag 

Straw 

Sugar 

Superphosphate  of  lime 

Sirup  and  treacle 

Tar,  coal 

Tea 

Thread 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Tow 

Toys 

Valonia 

Vegetables: 

Carrots 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Other  kinds 

Whiting 

Wood: 

Deals  and  logs 

Staves 

Fire  and  lath  wood,  etc .' 

Boards [ 

Other  kinds I 

Wool 

Woolens ' 

Yam : 

Yam,  hemp  and  tow 

Zinc  and  zinc  goods 

Miscellaneous  packages 
(numbers) 


Tons. 
1,881 

18,396 

687 

1,650 

2,649 

11,231 
689 
1,360 
8,269 
9,414 
5,725 
4,721 
1,261 
1,115 

2,880 
8,351 
5,746 

10,188 

12,671 

6,068 

5,025 

884 

140 
2 

971 
1,129 
1,605 
3,028 
1,966 

510 
2,878 
2,761 

7,586 
1,568 
2,022 

1.077 

6,709 

6.464 

128,400 

169 
3,641 

965 

8,100 

82 

801 
1,588 
2,418 
1,887 
1,801 


Export* 


Total 

II.~<?oocf«  paytiM  less  than 
£ticf  rales. 

Miscellaneous  —  embracing 
over  300  classes  or  articles 
of  goods 

Grand  total 


1.191,296 


Tbns. . 

1,626 

29,111 

6,176 

18 

871 

168 

80 


G65 


2,1S2 

I 
1,1 


80 

740 
848 
161 

687 

4,445 

9,621 

148 

175 

1,080 

1,606 

29 

106 

712 

606 

48 

18 


2,578 

8,666 

8.774 

800 

680 

2 

468 

66,878 

8,267 

1,097 

2,860 

182 

2,281 

288 

129 

1,607 

«2 

14 


6,585 

81 

6,595 

106 

834 

6,746 

1,227 

19 

8,879 

eo6 

75,290 

S.7M 

6,621 

272 

11,410 

68 

734 

536 

168 

1,264 

2,286 

1.636 

518 

217 

8,671 

2,876 

2,688 

72 

1.796 

783 

86.917 

84.156 

48,962 


1.235.260 


1.346.  OM 


29,606 


1.874.601 


eubope:  uyiTED  kingdom. 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  vesiseU  arriving  at  LeUh/rom  May  15 j  190 1^  to  May  16 y  1902. 


British. 

Arriyed  from— 

Sailing 

vessels. 

w 

Steam  vessels. 

Loaded. 

-Vo.          TlwM. 

197          5.438 

137          8,442 

27          2, 180 

79          9,233 

In  ballast. 

Loaded. 

In  ballast. 

Ports  In  the  Firth  of  Forth . 
Other  ports  in  Scotland. . . 
London 

127 
21 

Tbna. 
8,123 
1,222 

Ad. 

430 

1,218 

195 

799 

62 

177 

164 

212 

52 

1 

1 

75 

117 

125 

16 

16 

17 

1 

10 
4 
5 

Tbtu. 

24,069 

163, 122 

96.089 

258,138 

17,571 

82,562 

116, 125 

106, 717 

41,903 

W8 

527 

70,722 

78,221 

51,096 

11,274 

6,754 

24,511 

1,467 

16,470 

4,096 

4,125 

10,418 

No. 
352 
568 
10 

50 

TbfM. 
42,134 
43,7:>7 

8,013 

Other  ports  in  England . . . 
Ireland 

2 

91 

18,799 

Holland 

2 

315 

7 
4 
11 
6 
7 

4,462 
1,979 

Hamburg 

(Jermanv 

1 

76 

9,071 
5,022 

Norway 

■ 

3,059 

Sweden 

1 

Rliqilia 

::;:::::::::::  :l. ::.--. 

Bolgium , 

2 

2,715 

4 
2 

2,676 

FnuDce 

1 

107 

1,676 

Soaln 

PoriuflTftl * 

1         1 

Roiimania 

1 

Austria 

1 

X\irkey 

1 

CyDrus 

t 

\jj  yA  ucj  .................... 

EiyDt 

1 

A^::::::::::::::::::::: :::::::: 

1 

New  Zealand 

1 

i,077 

North  America: 

British 

6 

1 

11,445 

71,160 

1,432 

Forelsn 

1 

3 

1,461 
4,553 

Rntith  Amftrirai. 

,  ..   ... 

Total.  1901-2 

449 
567 

82,882 
40,582 

152 
188 

12,151 
17,731 

8,749 
3,851 

1,259,547 
1,318,232 

1,011 
1,094 

141,247 

Total,  1900-1901 

206,491 

Decrease 

106 

7,700 

86 

5,580 

102 

58,685 

83 

65,244 

Arrived  from^ 


Ports  in  the  Firth  of  Forth . 
Other  ports  in  Scotland . . . 

London 

Other  ports  in  England . . . 

Holland 

Hamburg 

Germany 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal 

Romnania 

Austria 

Turkey 

Cyprus 

Africa 

Now  Zealand 

Australia 

North  America: 

British 

Foreign 

South  America 


Total,  1901-2.... 
Total,  1900-1901. 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Foreign. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Loaded. 


No. 
5 
3 
30 
47 
1 
4 

20 

20 

57 

18 

13 

1 

4 

6 


Tom. 
2,307 

424 
3,112 
6,111 

891 
1,465 
2,386 
1,673 
9,991 
4,940 
3,798 

148 

553 
1,157 


In  ballast. 


No.     i 
15  I 

V 

4 

1  . 


Tons. 

4,814 
982 
887 

1,432 
117 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

1 

7  I 
6 


76 

983 

1,446 

915 
9,171 
4.664 


246 
257 


11 


65,611 
48,610 


28 
•25 


7,001 


108 

73 

125 


8.538 
7,292i 


1,246 


Steam  vessels. 


Loaded. 


No. 

6 

3 

1 

5 

86 

5 

5 

103 

28 

1 

41 

65 

28 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

7 


Tbns. 

8,290 

556 

440 

1,874 

60,508 

1,029 

1,645 

43,519 

10,053 

664 

24,489 

86,180 

10,297 

630 

9,952 

1,148 

2,393 

1,041 

6,068 


In  ballast. 


No. 


6 
1 
/ 
8 
9 
6 
2 
6 
6 
4 


4 

4 


7 
10 


13,975 
21,783 


ThM. 
1,470 

402 

3,692 

3,162 

5,956 

14,573 

861 
2,910 
1,982 
4,480 


2,896 
2,551 


397  I 
878  I 


289,864 
218,079 


63 
70  ' 


44,965 
46,618 


19 


21,775 


66S 


H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2- 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS ANNUAL    REPORTS. 


Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arrinng  at  Leithfrom  Matj  /.5, 1901^  to  May  15, 1903 — C't'd. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Arrived  from — 


Porta  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Other  ports  In  Scotland 

London  

Other  Dortt)  in  England 

Ireland 

Holland 

Hamburg 

Germany , 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Belgium 

Franco 

Spain 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Austria 

Turkey 

Cyprus , 

Airica 

East  Indies 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

North  America: 

British....: 

Foreign 

South  America 


Total,  1901-2.... 
Total,  1900-1901. 


Decrease 


Total. 

Total  for  year  end- 
ed May  16, 1901. 

No. 

Tonn. 

No. 

Tons, 

1,138 

91,645 

1,336 

95,559 

1,945 

218,907 

1,929 

227,876 

271 

114,413 

298 

122,502 

994 

293,335 

1,012 

309,696 

62 

17,571 

60 

17,161 

283 

144.311 

824 

170,242 

183 

135, 171 

180 

125,183 

252 

121,464 

248 

119,202 

188 

95,180 

192 

98,604 

100 

25,758 

92 

22,875 

24 

10,511 

20 

6,504 

129 

98,959 

163 

124,082 

183 

116,835 

185 

115,467 

159 

66,280 

200 

87,372 

16 

11,274 

17 

10,605 

23 

8.541 

13 

5,017 

23 

34,463 

4 

5,029 

2 

2,615 

1 

1,178 

12 

17,868 

14 

19,781 

5 

6,137 

2 

2,067 

5 

4,125 

8 

8,508 

19 

16,582 

19 

16,237 

1 

1,877 

2 

2,060 

1 

1,446 

14 

26,336 

14 

24,740 

52 

103,615 

76 

147,448 

10 

10,519 

17 

17,898 

6,096 

1,794,796 

6,420 

1,902,635 

6,420 

1,902,636 

325 

107,840 

Number  and  tonnage  o 

f  vessels  sailing  from  Leilh  from  May  15,  1901,  to  May  15,  1903, 

British. 

Sailed  for— 

Sailing  vewclH. 

Steam  vessels. 

Loaded. 

In  ballast. 

Loaded. 

In  ballasL 

Ports  in  the  Firth  of  Forth . 
Other  ports  in  Scotland . . . 
London  

1 

No. 

83 

136 

4 

39 

Tons. 

5,761 

7,486 

290 

4,473 

No. 

318 
4 

Tons. 
14,646 
1,184 

No. 
576 

1,679 
170 
736 
56 
181 
162 
193 
51 

Ton*. 
37,463 

201,307 
97.217 

287,114 
16,990 
85,127 

108,677 
95,037 
43,386 

No. 

876 

57 

3 

129 

1 

T^ons, 

88,801 

7,887 

2,221 

69.999 

IdO 

Other  pons  in  England . . . 
Ireland 

8 

997 

Holland 



Hamburg 

' 

4 

2.388 

Germany 

2 

159 

Denmark 

Norway 

1 

7 
4 

1 

3,059 

Russia 

51 

117 

119 

19 

7 

7 

2 

48,709 

68,244 

48,190 

11,623 

2,625 

9,106 

2,625 

3,706 
1,301 

Belsrium 

1 

France 

4 

1 

527 
66 

Spain 

2 

2,142 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria 

Greece 

* 

1 

1,864 

Egypt 

6 
2 
1 

8 

1 
1 

5,691 

2,911 

1,467 

15,840 

892 

788 

AlftSa 

6 

8,020 

1 

22 

China 

Japan 

East  Indies 

West  Indies 

1 

1 

1,448 

Australia 

1 

1,724 

North  America: 

British 

*■•••■■• 

4 
10 

7,680 
19,886 

Foreign 

1 

1 

1,479 
1,635 

16 
9 

38,  m 
15,204 

South  America 

Total,  1901-2 

278 
854 

31,610 
42,203 

830 
891 

16,827 
.     20,861 

4,163 
4,264 

1,194,199 
1,262,881 

601 
688 

212,057 

Total,  1900-1901 

266,102 

Decrease 

76 

10,593 

"61          4,034 

101 

68,182 

85 

51,045 

europb:  united  kingdom. 
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Number  and  tonnage  ofvesneU  mtUing/rom  Leilh  from  May  15,  1901  ^  to  May  16 ^  190-2 — 

Contiuued. 


Sailed  for- 


PortJi  in  the  Firth  of  KtirUi. 
Other  portJi  in  Bcotland. . . 

Ports  in  England 

Holland 

Hamburg , 

(rennan  V , 

Denmark 

Norway 

Hweden 

Rimla 

Belgium , 

France 

Bpain 

•Portugal 

Italy 

Africa 

China 

Weflt  Indies 

Australia 

North  America: 

BriUsh 

Foreign 

South  America 


Foreign. 


Hailing  veaselii. 


Loaded. 


In  ballast. 


Steam  vessels. 
Loaded.  In  ballast. 


Total,  1901-2.... 
Total,  1900-1901. 


659 


3 

1 

1 

90 

44 

87 

16 

2 


2 
1 
1 
3 
2 


1 

1 

2 
3 
2 


156 
169  I 


8,174 

66 

87 

8,251 

7,653 

6,504 

6,486 

418 


242 

647 

199 

1,119 

1,749 


109 
1 
1 
1 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


13 


546  I, 
1,446  !. 

1,290  ' 
4.405 
457 


40,406 
37,716 


2,698 


1 


2 
3 


120 
117 


I 


TbiM. 
15,211 

160 
1,905 

117 


13 
4 
4 

92 


750 


1,087  : 


8 

117 

15 

6 

3 

59 

15 

6 

1 

2 


1,700 
3,168 


9 
4 


24,098 

18,881 


859 
331 


5,217 


28 


twM. 

6,(nb 

1,950 

961 

53, 154 


61 
6 

20 
1 
1 


4,075    . 
60,424  |. 

4,089 

5,191  I. 

2. 174  , 
87,066    . 

6,984    . 

3,179 
861    . 

2,729  '. 


869 


19,439 
11.833 


211,062 

183,278 


27,774 


2 
'5 


2 

i 


2 
1 


102 
116 


14 


TbfM 

87,J7l 

1,059 

10,965 

2, 129 

2.300 


824 
4,"i88 


3,170 

"i,'7ii 


4,095 
1,958 


75,665 
79,769 


4,104 


RECAPITULATION. 


Sailed  for— 


Ports  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 

Other  porta  in  Scotland 

Lr>ndon 

Other  ports  in  England 

Ireland 

Holland 

Hamburg 

Germany 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 


Portugal 

Roumania 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Africa 

China 

Japan 

East  Indies 

West  Indies . . . . 

Australia 

North  America: 

British 

Foreign 

South  America 


Total. 


Total  for  year  ending 
May  15, 1901. 


Number. 

1,610 

1,887 

177 

940 

57 

276 

158 

233 

215 

62 

22 

67 

177 

140 

31 

9 


12 
2 
1 


6 
12 

2 
8 
1 
3 
2 

10 
43 
16 


ToUl,  1901-2.... 
Total,  1900-1901. 

Decrease 


6,109 
6,428 

319 


205,967 

221,083 

99,728 

385,588 

17,150 

140,613 

113,362 

102,522 

101.462 

15,316 

11,677 

60,282 

106.613 

55,948 

20,627 

8,686 


12,964 
2,625 
1,864 


5,691 
14,413 

2,886 

16,840 

892 

2,777 

3,170 

14,715 
87,962 
29,129 


1, 80),  916 
1,911,140 

105,224 


Number. 

1,764 

1,861 

181 

981 

52 

269 

179 

227 

224 

63 

12 

100 

162 

186 

28 

9 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

16 
5 
1 
2 


1 
2 

12 
48 
28 


6,428 


Toru. 

226,517 

217,948 

106,620 

349,361 

16,989 

139,726 

126,164 

102,207 

101.802 

19,228 

4,692 

91,087 

101,850 

77,268 

16,638 

8,363 

8,165 

871 

4,816 

6,635 

1,865 

818 

23,833 

6,128 

2,679 

2,968 


1,448 
2,614 

22,400 
96,300 
86.971 


1,911,140 
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GLA8GOW^. 


1  submit  statement  showing  the  exports  in  the  more  important  lines 
of  merchandise  from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  years 
liKK),  1901,  1902: 


Articles. 


Carpets  and  rugs 

CottonM... 

Chemicals 

Coal-tar  pitch 

Fishing  gut 

Flax 

Herrings 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron 

Linen  goods 

Machinery 

Muslins 

Paper  and  paper  stock 

Silkgoods 

Steel. 

Tobacco  pipes 

Thread 

Union  goods , 

Whisky 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 


1900. 

1901. 

166,080.07 

$49,671.20 

1,461,751.60 

1,055.796.58 

325,168.46 

315,3^15.35 

63.958.66 

9,598.38 

33,739.26 

27,569.23 

172,340.21 

152,219.29 

314,682.25 

305,456.19 

118,035.11 

57,651.88 

272,681.84 

38,246.61 

23,856.66 

29,178.54 

270,365.01 

163,314.47 

285,357.02 

221,789.31 

62,517.64 

53,510.16 

75,896.60 

15,351.45 

168,434.54 

15.416.03 

24,555.93 

25,462.87 

48,755.10 

41,194.38 

64,528.76 

71,809.82 

130,871.75 

172,494.16 

617,066.72 

785,600.71 

37,885.76 

35,502.59 

1902. 


•60, 275.^3 

819,897.0  J 

229,802.  })ti 

11,993.36 

41,882.85 

200,445.15 

274,851.19 

4S,544.48 

868,979.71 

29,870.02 

217,895.90 

281,262-46 

88,011.15 

17,822.47 

360.268.19 

29,119.57 

22,939.88 

40.279.58 

203.126.39 

822,739.92 

29,909.84 


ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  AT  AYR. 


The  tramway  system  at  Ayr — the  capital  of  Ayrshire,  and  about  40 
miles  from  Glasgow — is  6i  miles  from  end  to  end.  Of  this,  4tk  miles 
is  single  track  and  2  miles  double  track.  There  are  sixteen  double- 
deck  single-truck  cars,  of  good  design  and  finish.  The  system  of  trac- 
tion is  by  side  trolley.  Tne  contractor  for  the  road  was  D.  Murray, 
Glasgow,  and  for  the  overhead  system,  Louden  Brothers,  Dundee. 
The  cars  were  supplied  by  Hurst,  Nelson  &  Co.,  and  the  electrical 
equipment  by  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Company.  Extensions 
oi  the  tramway  system  are  discussed,  but  it  is  said  that  the  corporation 
has  not  the  resources  available,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  extensions 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  The  cars  run  through  the  town  to 
Frestwick,  3  miles  distant  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Burns  cottage 
and  monument,  2i  miles  distant  on  the  other  side,  making  a  continuous 
line  of  about  6i  iniles. 


ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  AT   GREENOCK. 

Within  this  year,  the  city  of  Greenock — which  has  a  population  of 
about  70,000,  and  is  situated  on  the  Clyde  21  miles  from  Gh^ow— -has 
substituted  electric  power  for  horse  traction  in  its  tramway  service. 
The  line  extends  from  port  Glasgow  through  Greenock  to  Gourock,  7i 
miles  in  all.  It  is  partly  owned  and  wholly  operated  by  a  private 
company,  the  part  not  owned  by  the  company  being  leased  from  the 
city  of  Greenock. 

As  yet,  there  is  very  little  development  of  interurban  electric-car 
service  in  this  country.  The  two  lines  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  in 
operation  in  this  consular  district.  One  or  two  others  are  under  way. 
While  the  needs  of  the  country  offer  great  inducement  for  the  devel- 
opment of  electric  interurban  service,  certain  physical  conditions  and 
illiberal  statutory  requirements  discourage  the  promotion  of  such 
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enterprises.  The  phy^sical  conditions  are  the  very  narrow  highways 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  land  on  which  to  lay  tne 
rails.  Again,  no  matter  how  short  the  line  proposed,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  consent  of  Parliament  to  undei-take  the  >v^ork.  There  are 
no  general  laws  which  permit  local  boards  or  officers  to  control  tibis 
matter.  To  obtain  this  consent  means  a  large  outlay — from  $8,000  or 
$10,000  up — because  the  committee  appointed  by  rarliament  to  hear 
the  case  must  have  all  its  expenses  paid  by  those  inaugurating  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  calls  witnesses,  whose  expenses  must  also  be  met.  In 
every  case  the  representatives  of  the  steam  roads  fight  the  proposition 
vigorously,  thus  involving  further  expense  to  the  promoters.  The 
electric  roads  already  in  operation  not  only  seem  to  pay  well,  but  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  convenience  to  the  people.  It  is  just  as  certain, 
too,  that  they  have  affected  the  patronage  of  the  steam  roads,  which 
in  this  country  depend  much  more  on  passenger  traffic  for  their  income 
than  do  those  in  the  United  States. 

TRIAL  OF  AMERICAN   PNEUMATIC  TOOLS  AT  GREENOCK. 

An  important  trial  of  American  pneumatic  tools  adapted  for  ship- 
building purposes  took  place  recently  at  the  shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering works  of  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.,  Greenock.  The  trial  lasted 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and  was  more  exhaustive  than  those  made 
in  Glasgow  some  time  since.  The  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of 
these  tools  was  made  by  the  New  Taite-Howard  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  which  sent  some  of  its  best  workmen  across  with 
the  appliances.  The  tools  operated  were  those  used  recently  on  the 
American  liner  Zeeland  at  Southampton  and  later  on  the  Cunard  liner 
Etiniria  at  Liverpool.  A  new  stern  piece  was  put  on  the  Cunarder, 
which  required  l^-inch  rivets  through  9  inches  of  material — one  of  the 
heaviest  jobs  that  have  been  done  by  either  hand  or  machinery.  At 
Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.'s  yard  a  60-foot  section  of  the  shell  of  a  ship  of 
8,000  tons  carrying  capacity — which  would,  if  completed,  be  from 
430  to  440  feet  long — was  operated  upon  by  the  pneumatic  riveting 
machines.  A  section  of  a  double  bottom,  12  feet  square,  was  ali^o  sub- 
jected to  trial  by  the  pneumatic  tools.  Invitations  were  issued  to  the 
principal  shipbuilders  in  Great  Britain  to  visit  the  yard  while  the  task 
was  in  progress,  and  armngements  were  made  for  having  a  specified 
number  present  each  day  of  the  six  weeks,  so  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  No  detailed  results 
can  be  given  at  present,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  notes  and 
observations  of  those  interested  can  be  tabulated  and  a  fonnal  deliver- 
*  ance  on  the  whole  subject  issued.     But,  speaking  generally,  the  experi- 

ments appear  to  have  given  every  satisfaction  and  to  have  demon- 
strated tne  fact  that  a  great  saving  in  time  and  labor  could  be  effected. 
I  However,  the  use  of  these  machines  is  not  favored  by  the  labor 

'  unions,  and  with  native  labor  they  accomplish  little,  if  any,  more  than 

is  accomplished  under  the  present  sj^stem,  so  it  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  their  employment  becomes  general. 

I  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  is  becoming  fairly  popular  in  this  district,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  it  will  figure  more  prominently  in  the  future  as 
a  means  of  locomotion.     Besides  private  users,  many  of  the  larger 
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warehouses  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  have  adopted  automobile  cars  for 
the  delivery  of  parcels  throughout  the  city.  The  Scotch  prefer  to 
get  the  benefit  of  results  rather  than  participate  in  actual  experiments, 
and  the  anticipated  increase  must  necessarily  be  gradual.     At  the 

S resent  time,  it  is  estimated  that  40  cars  are  built  every  month  in 
rlas^ow,  the  major  portion  of  these  being  turned  out  by  one  firm 
whicn  makes  a  speciaitv  of  this  business,  l^e  greater  number  find  an 
English  market.  Without  going  into  details  regarding  the  particular 
styles  of  these  cars,  I  may  mention  that  they  are  all  of  the  French  pat- 
tern, and  that  their  motive  power  is  petroleum  or  gasoline.  The  prices 
of  these  Scotch  built  cars  range  from  $1«250  to  $1,750.  No  American 
cars  are  in  use  here^  so  far  as  I  know.  In  answer  to  inquiries  on  the 
subject  from  firms  m  the  United  States  J  have  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  them  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  car  the  motive 
power  of  which  is  steam,  and  again,  that  in  the  general  build  of  the 
car  the  only  pattern  which  has  found  favor  here  is  the  French.  The 
objections  to  the  American  pattern  are  that  ^Hhe  center  of  gravity  is 
too  high,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotch  it  does  not  compare  with  the 
Frencn  car  in  general  appearance.''  The  main  objection  to  steam  is 
that  it  "causes  too  mucn  trouble  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply." 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  in  this  subject  I  give  the 
following  summary  of  regulations  issued  by  the  secretary  for  Scot- 
land respecting  light  locomotives  (embracing  automobiles)  on  high- 
ways: 

The  expreeeion  ' '  light  locomotive ' '  means  a  vehicle  propelled  by  mechanical  power 
which  18  under  3  tons  in  weight,  unladen,  and  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing more  than  one  vehicle  (such  vehicle  with  its  locomotive  not  exceeding  in  weight, 
umaden,  4  tons) ,  and  is  so  constructed  that  no  smoke  or  visible  vapor  is  emitted 
therefrom  except  from  any  temporary  or  accidental  cause.  When  calculating  the 
weight  of  a  vehicle,  unladen,  the  weieht  of  water,  fuel,  or  accumulators  used  for  the 

Surpoee  of  propulsion  shall  not  be  included.  No  one  must  drive  or  allow  one  to  be 
riven  if  its  exceeds  5  hundredweight,  unless  it  can  travel  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. It  shall  not  exceed  6^  feet  m  width.  The  tire  of  each  wheel  shall  be  smooth 
and  flat  where  it  touches  the  ground.  For  a  machine,  unladen,  weighing  between  15 
hundredweight  and  1  ton,  it  must  not  be  less  than  2i  inches  wide;  exceeding  1  ton 
and  not  exceeding  2,  not  less  than  3  inches  wide;  and  if  exceeding  2  tons,  not  less 
than  4  inches.  There  must  be  two  independent  brakes  provided  to  act  on  two  wheels, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  bicycle  it  is  provided  that  one  wheel  will  be  enough  to  be  acted 
upon.  The  name  of  the  owner  and  place  of  abode  must  be  painted  on  locomotives 
used  for  haulage,  in  letters  black  upon  white  or  white  upon  black,  not  less  than  1 
inch  in  height.  The  vehicle  shall  be  built  so  as  not  to  cause  danger  to  any  person  on 
it  or  on  the  road,  and  a  competent  person  must  always  be  in  chai^.  A  white  li^ht 
is  to  be  used  at  night  in  the  front  and  a  red  one  exhibited  at  the  rear.  The  vehicle 
drawn  by  the  locomotive  must  have  a  brake,  except  where  the  speed  is  less  than  4 
miles  an  hour,  and  some  one  must  be  on  the  vehicle  to  work  the  brake  unless  it  can 
be  worked  from  the  locomotive.  The  speed  must  not  be  greater  than  is  reasonable 
and  proper,  and  must  not  exceed  12  miles  an  hour  in  any  case.  If  the  weight, 
unladen,  is  1  i  tons  and  does  not  exceed  2  tons,  the  maximum  speed  allowed  is  8 
miles  an  hour,  and  if  the  weight  is  over  2  tons  tne  speed  shall  not  be  spreater  than  5 
miles  an  hour.  If  the  locomotive  is  used  to  draw  a  vehicle,  no  matter  wnat  its  weight 
is,  the  speed  shall  not  be  greater  than  6  miles  an  hour. 
The  licenses  required  for  automobiles  in  Scotland  are  the  following: 

Automobiles  with  four  or  more  wheels,  not  exceeding  1  ton,  unladen $10. 21 

Automobiles  with  four  or  more  wheels,  and  weight  exceeding  l.ton,  unladen, 
but  not  exceeding  2  tons,  unladen: 

If  used  as  an  orainary  carriage 20.43 

If  used  as  a  hackney  carriage 13. 88 

Automobiles  with  four  or  more  wheels,  and  weight  exceeding  2  tons,  unladen: 

If  used  as  an  ordinary  carriage «. 25. 54 

If  used  as  a  hackney  carriage 18. 97 
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Automobiles  with  less  than  four  wheels,  whether  used  as  an  ordinary  or  as  a 
hackney  carriaf?e: 
If  weight  exceeds  I  ton,  unladen,  but  does  not  exceed  2  tons,  unladen. . .     13. 88 
If  weight  exceeds  2  tons,  unladen 18.97 

COMMERCE. 

A  writer  for  an  English  magazine,  in  a  recent  article  on  British 
export  trade  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  leading  commercial 
countries  between  the  years  1881  and  1899,  makes  some  interesting 
revelations.  The  writer  shows  that  while  the  British  export  trade 
during  the  period  of  1890-1899  amounted  to  11,500  million  dollars, 
and  was  the  largest  of  all  the  countries — being  2,000  millions  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  next  largest  in  the  sam^ 
period — yet  the  British  increase  for  the  period  of  1890-1899  over  that 
of  1880-1889  was  only  300  million  dollars,  while  that  of  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period  increased  no  less  than  2,000  million  dol- 
lars. Germany  during  the  same  time  increased  500  millions,  Russia  320 
millions,  Belgium  400  millions,  Argentina  375  millions,  and  Japan  320 
millions.  Seven  countries,  in  fac^  made  greater  increases  in  their 
export  trade  than  did  the  United  Kingdom.  From  1890  to  1899  the 
United  Kingdom  exported  350  million  dollars  more  of  coal  than  during 
the  period  from  1880-1889.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  omitting  the 
coal  increase,  the  United  Kingdom  actually  had  a  decrease  of  about  35 
million  dollars.  During  1895-1899,  as  compared  with  1890-1894,  the 
United  Kingdom  gained  ground  in  the  markets  of  Belgium,  and  lost 
ground  in  the  markets  of  Germany.  United  States,  France,  Holland, 
Austria-Hungarv,  Russia,  Italy,  ana  Spain.  Germany  gained  ground 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  Statei^,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  lost  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Holland,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  United  States  gained  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  lost  in  Russia. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  manufacturers  are  becoming  more 
up  to  date  in  their  methods.  The  sharp  competition  to  which  theT  have 
been  subjected  in  the  past  decade,  especially  from  the  United  States, 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  improvements.  In  making  these 
improvements  they  are  assisted  very  materially  by  their  competitors 
in  the  United  States,  in  that  the  latter  permit  emissaries  from  this 
country  to  inspect  their  shops  and  factories.  These  privileges  are  not 
extended  in  this  country.  Not  only  are  visiting  strangers  not  admitted 
to  the  works,  but  it  is  difficult  to  even  ascertain  tne  wa^es  of  the 
workmen.  At  the  present  time  leading  newspapers  of  this  country 
have  special  correspondents  in  the  United  States,  who  systematically 
report  business  methods  and  trade  conditions  in  every  leading  industry, 
and  these  reports  have  created  much  interest.  It  is  a  question  if  in 
the  last  few  years  United  States  products  have  not  been  overadvertised. 
To  sa}'  the  least,  the  "  booming  "process  has  awakened  much  prejudice. 
In  but  few  lines  are  sales  of  ITnited  States  goods  enhanced  by  the 
stamp  * 'American."  On  the  other  hand,  gooos  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  with  that  fact  not  exploited  are  apt  to  sell  readily  on 
their  merits.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  rule,  are  patri- 
otic, and  it  does  not  promote  their  purchases  of  us  to  tell  them  in 
glaring  headlines  that  their  country  and  its  institutions  are  becoming 
back  numbers  in  the  world  of  commerce.     It  is  quite  as  important  U) 
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retain  the  trade  we  already  have  as  it  is  to  acquire  new  trade,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  by  pursuing  methods  which,  while  possibly  grati- 
fying to  our  vanity,  are  opposed  to  good  business  sense  and  will  in  due 
tune  invite  reaction. 

Samuel  M.  Tatlob,  Consul. 
Glasgow,  Octcher  ^4,  190^. 


OOAIi  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  T7XITEB  KINaBOM. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  coal  from  Scotland  and 
also  Great  Britain  from  1850  to  1902,  inclusive.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  increased  export  from  Great  Britain  in  1902  was  1,281,798 
tons,  and  the  total  amount  exported  from  Scotland  exceeded  that  of 
1901  by  911,550  tons.  With  the  exception  of  1900,  these  are  the  largest 
quantities  ever  exported  from  Great  Britain. 


To- 


From 
Scotland. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Other  countries  of  Europe 

Total 

Gounlries  out  of  Europe 

Total  exports 

Shipments  to  home  ports ^ 

Total  shipments  In  1902 

Total  shipments  in  1901 

Increase  In  1902 

The  increase  is  made  up  thus: 

Foreign  countries 

Home  ports 

Total 


Tons. 
U6,295 
975,885 
700,583 

1,901,260 
122,657 
418,692 
495,138 
687,904 
164,758 
850,873 
182,908 


6,614,898 
490,646 


7,105,014 
4,174,378 


11,279,422 
10,013,758 


1,235,669 


911,550 
824.119 


1.285,669 


Exports  in  previous  years. 


Year, 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


Scotland. 


TbiM. 
329,722 
639,686 
1,838,127 
1.928,148 
2,242,866 
2,516,011 
2,581,427 

1884 2,646,353 

l»i5 3,012,929 

1886 2,944,124 

1887 3,125,246 

1888 '    3.828,331 

1889 3,869,606 

I 


Great 
Britain. 


Tons. 
3,205.866 
7,061,905 
11,177,976 
17,891,181 
18,  /d9, 991 
19,926  Oil 
21.669,926 
22,3M.474 
22,710,835 
22, 107, 144 
23,258,855 
25.632,407 
27,504,911 


Scotland. 


Tons, 
4,806,812 
4,501,498 
4,984,054 
4,004,508 
8,859,988 
4,700,860 
4,816.999 
5,262,839 
6,356,402 
5,772,973 
7,876,942 
6,198,494 
7.106,044 


Great 
Britain. 


Tons, 
28,738,241 
29,496,791 
29,048,056 
27,619,938 
81,979,896 
31,715,292 
82,956.795 
86,817,278 
34,962,940 
41,066,877 
44.068,406 
41,878,M6 
43,160,143 
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The  report  upon  the  state  of  the  trade  says: 

With  regard  to  proepecte,  these,  unfortunately,  are  not  bright,  as  trade  generally  is 
in  a  depresseii  state.  During  the  past  year  low  freights  have  helped  exports,  but 
even  with  this  the  volume  of  tracle  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  prices  during  the 
early  montiis  of  the  year.  There  was  an  easy  market  until  extra  orders  from  France 
and  the  unprecedented  demand  from  the  United  States  started  and  raised  prices  to 
their  present  level.  This  extra  trade  was  entirelv  due  to  short  supplies  in  these 
countries,  owing  to  strikes  of  colliers.  The  demand  from  France  is  now  normal,  but 
that  from  the  United  States  still  continues,  as  the  shortage  caused  by  the  long  stop- 
page of  work  has  not  ]^et  been  made  up.  It  is  anticipate  that  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  weather,  this  business  will  stop  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  We  shall  then  have 
to  face  a  market  free  from  abnormal  influences.  The  figures  given  on  the  other  side 
show  a  slight  increase  of  exports  from  England  and  Wales  over  last  year,  but  as  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  greater  than  this  increase,  we  would,  in  ordinary 
course,  have  had  to  report  a  decrease.  Indeed,  the  total  increase  in  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  represents  practically  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  to  replace  the 
shortaffe  in  America  and  France.  While  it  is  satis£ftctory  to  have  secured  such  a 
large  share  of  this  trade,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  when  it  ceases  we  must  exx)ect 
to  return  to  the  state  of  matters  that  prevailed  last  summer.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  high  prices  are  severely  handicapping  exporters  in  the  making  of  contracts 
with  their  regular  buyers,  with  the  result  that  the  shipping  season  will  have  to  be 
facoA  with  few  contracts  booked. 

S.  M.  Taylor,  Consul. 

Glasgow,  Jimu4iry  ,9,  190S, 


DTTNFEllMLTXE . 

Linen,  coal,  floorcloth,  and  linoleum  are  the  chief  industries  of  this 
consular  district. 

The  linen  trade  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1902,  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  fairly  well  maintained.  The  steady  improvement 
that  set  in  toward  the  latter  half  of  the  year  is  now  having  its  effejct, 
and  great  activity  prevails  in  all  factories.  The  close  of  the  South 
African  war  has  tended  to  stimulate  business  generally,  and  the  home 
tiude  is  showing  a  decided  improvement,  which,  taken  together  with 
the  firm  American  demand,  gives  promise  of  a  very  prosperous  year 
for  the  linen  industry  of  this  district.  Manufacturers  are  at  present 
experiencing  difficulty  in  filling  orders  in  the  required  time,  and  there 
will  not  be  an  idle  loom  in  Dunfermline  this  winter,  if  sufficient  hands 
can  be  obtained. 

The  present  prices  of  linens  are  likely  to  remain  firm,  as  yarns  con- 
tinue high  and  steady,  and  even  though  the  flax  crop  should  reach 
the  highest  estimate,  which  prospects  warrant,  it  will  fall  on  such  a 
bare  market  that  yarns  are  bound  to  remain  firm  and  steady  at  a  good 
price. 

GOAL. 

The  output  of  the  coal  mines  of  Fife  for  the  year  1901  was  5,666,454 
tons,  an  increase  of  184,053  tons  over  the  output  for  1900,  which  sur- 
passed all  previous  years  in  the  history  of  the  coal  industry  of  the 
district. 

Export  prices  at  present  range  from  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  to  10s.  6d.  ($2.55) 
per  ton  f .  o.  b.  shipping  ports,  a  decrease  of  from  Is.  to  28.  (25  to  50 
cents)  per  ton  compared  with  last  year's  prices.  The  Is.  per  ton  tax 
on  export  coals  has  operated  much  more  seriously  against  third-class 
than  against  the  better  grades  of  coal,  the  reason  being  that  while 
there  is  a  difference  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  (25  to  50  cents)  per  ton  between 
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first  and  third-class  coals  exported  from  Fife  mines,  the  same  tax  of 
Is.  per  ton  is  imposed,  and  Welsh  coals  usually  bring  from  2s.  to  3s, 
(50  to  75  cents)  per  ton  more  than  Scotch  coals,  although  subject  only 
to  the  same  export  tax. 

Both  masters  and  miners  have  protested  in  vain  against  this  injus* 
tice  of  the  tax,  as  they  term  it. 


EXHAUSTED   PITS. 


Three  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingseat,  Fife,  have  ceased  opera- 
tions recently,  the  coal  having  become  exhausted.  No.  1  pit,  closed 
about  three  months  ago,  had  oeen  in  operation  forty-five  years,  and 
Nos.  2  and  3,  which  were  stopped  on  August  30,  had  been  worked  for 
thirty  and  twenty-six  years,  respectively.  It  is  not  thought  that  the 
closing  down  of  these  pits  will  diminish  the  annual  output  of  the 
district. 

The  wage  of  Fife  miners  for  eight  hours'  work  at  present  is  5s.  6d. 
($1.34).  The  wage  last  vear  for  eight  hours'  work  was  6s.  ($1.46),  and 
in  1900  7s.  6d.  ($1.83). 

Since  1898,  the  annual  output  of  the  Fife  mines  has  steadily  increased, 
and  since  1890  prices  have  steadily  fallen.  The  following  is  a  compar- 
ative table  of  tne  coal  shipments  from  ports  in  Dunfermline  consular 
district  to  September  16,  1902: 


Burnt  Island 

D ysart 

Wemyas 

Methil 

Cbarleston... 

Dundee 

Tayport 

Alloa 


Total 


Fife. 


Corre- 

Last 

PreyiouB 

sponding 

week. 

week. 

week, 
1901. 

Tbtw. 

Tont. 

Tons. 

44,326 

80,654 

21,644 

651 

905 

1,163 

524 

1.143 

1,138 

36,534 

31,498 

36,472 

919 

1,296 

288 

198 

216 

296 

3,181 

2,921 

3,663 

86,3»2 

68,627 

64,544 

Total  to  date. 


1902. 


Tons. 

984,001 

36,872 

83,876 

1,169,381 

26,887 


11.884 
97,306 


2,348,654 


1901. 


Tbiu. 

681,092 

80,095 

29,328 

1,091,116 

26,957 

1,820 

18,966 

54,228 


1,884,202 


IMPORTS. 

As  in  former  reports,  I  have  to  explain  that  as  this  is  an  inland  con- 
sulate, American  imports  are  distributed  from  the  principal  seaport 
consulates  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  no  statistics  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  consumed  in  this  district  are  available. 

Articles  of  American  manufacture,  handled  by  ironmongers  (hard- 
ware dealers^,  referred  to  in  my  previous  annual  report,  continue  in 
good  demand. 

There  is  also  a  marked  demand  for  American  tinned  fruits  and 
meats,  pickles,  and  sundry  articles  carried  by  grocers. 


CASH    RBOIRTBB8. 


I  notice  also  that  cash  registers  are  becoming  more  common,  espe- 
cially among  retail  grocers. 

The  national  cash  register,  manufactured  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  appears 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  tntde,  as  it  is  the  only  kind  I  have  seen  or 
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heard  of  in  the  district.  Agents  of  this  company  from  the  commer- 
cial centers  solicit  orders  in  the  smaller  towns  here,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
owing  to  their  energetic  and  persistent  eflforts  that  the  value  of  a 
good  cash  register  has  been  brought  to  the  conservative  Scotch  mind. 
To  introduce  a  new  article  in  Gotland  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  if 
the  article  once  finds  favor  and  is  substantial,  its  success  on  the  mar- 
ket is  assured. 

BOOKCABBB. 

American  sectional  bookcases  are  becoming  quite  popular  in  this 

Crt  of  Scotland,  and,  when  more  generally  known,  a  good  trade  can 
done,  as  they  are  much  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  bookcase  and  can 
be  extended  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  library, 
while  they  occupy  small  space  and  add  to  the  appearance  of  a  room. 

BOOTS   AND   HHORH. 

American  boots  and  shoes  have  evidently  grown  here  ver^^  much 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  within  the  past  year.  The  style,  finish, 
and  fit  of  American  boots  and  shoes  are  their  strong  features  as  sellers. 
Dealers  are  advertising  them  in  the  local  press,  and  those  who  do  not 
handle  them  are  advertising  British  boots  and  shoes  made  on  American 
models.  American  rubbers  are  now  sold  by  dealers  generally;  they 
give  good  satisfaction. 

KIRKCALDY. 

The  floor-cloth  and  linoleum  industry  at  Kirkcaldy  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition  owing  to  the  great  demand  from  United  States 
importers. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  of  floor  cloth  and  linoleum  to  America 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1902,  will  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  any  other  quarter  since  1878,  the  year  this  consular  agency 
was  establisHed. 

A  plant  for  electric  lighting  and  traction  is  at  present  being  laid 
down  by  the  municipal  corporation.  The  overheaa  system  has  been 
adopted  for  the  tramways.  The  cost  of  the  entire  plant  will  be  about 
£100,000  ($500,000). 

Within  the  past  year,  a  handsome  viaduct  connecting  two  parts  of 
the  town  separated  by  a  ravine  has  been  constructed,  at  an  expenditure 
of  £20,000  ($100,000),  and  the  water  commissioners  for  the  town  are 
just  completing  an  additional  resei^voir,  at  a  cost  of  about  £90,000 
(INr50,000),  previous  works  having  cost  about  the  same  amount. 

INVENTIONS. 

An  improved  smoke-consuming  and  coal-saving  apparatus  for  steam 
boiler  furnaces,  an  invention  of  Mr.  James  Marshall,  yarn  merchant, 
Dunfermline,  has  for  the  past  year  been  in  successful  operation  in  the 
boiler  furnaces  of  James  Marshall  &  Son,  bleachers,  Dunfermline. 

Mr.  Marshall,  after  a  year's  test,  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  his 
invention  is  an  improved  arrangement  for  consuming  smoke,  saving 
fuel,  and  increasing  boiler  efficiency. 

Patents  have  been  obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  patent  is  No.  703732.  The  British  patent  was  accepted 
May  1,  1902. 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  conmdar  diMrid  of  DunfermHfU,  including  Ktrhoaidy 
agency,  to  the  United  Stales  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1902. 


Article. 


Burlaps 

Chai  r  can  van 

Cork,  prepared 

COUODJB 

Designs,  paper 

Earthenware 

Golf  cleeks  and  irons 

Oolf  goods 

Jnle 

Linens 

Linolenm,  floor  cloth,  and  cork 

carpet 

Oilcloth 

Bpinninff  wheels 

Stone  wncels , 

Onions 

Whisky 


Total 


Quarter  ending — 


September  80. 


$47,437.89 


December  81.     March  31. 


178.43 
97.04 


429.16 
464,000.23 


52,273.89 


1.07 
39,239.52 


101.54 

466.06' 

499,931.27 

65,215.85 
1,683.09 


12,605.71 
300.64 
228.77 

40,051.21 
128.07 


I 


June  30. 


$7,082.42 


Total. 


314.78 

727.52 

309,368.90 


362.10 
29,945.76 


265.97 


1,847.78 
261,708.31 


107,517.53  I        64,051.56 

ii'oo" 


458.99 

3.290.44 

237.84 


6,848.61 
17.11 


6,825.51 


99.688.13 

900.64 

829.94 

156,674.88 

128.07 

5«Sl94 

97.04 

774.83 

3,004.46 

1,825,608.71 

.    280,068.88 

1,638.09 

14.60 

1,088.56 

17,608.86 

874.58 


610,607.66  1      556,083.45  I      372,069.41 


2,107,120.66 


Dunfermline,  September  22^  1902. 


J.  N.  McCuNN,  Consul. 


WAIiES. 


CARDIFF. 


Since  m}'  last  annual  report,  stirring  events  have  oc^eurred  in  this 
enterprising  town — the  "Cnicago  of  Wales." 
The  first  item  of  interest  is: 


THE   OPENING   OF  THE  CORPORATION  TRAMWAYS. 

In  1898,  there  was  promoted  in  Parliament  the  passage  of  a  bill  seek- 
ing powers  to  borrow  money  for  various  uses,  among  which  were  the 
purchase  from  Lord  Bates  of  Cathays  Park,  60  acres  in  extent;  the 
erection  of  a  new  town  hall  and  law  courts;  the  improvement  of  streets, 
and  the  purchase  of  lands  upon  which  .to  construct  tramways  and  the 
necessary  buildings  in  connection  therewith.  The  amount  of  money 
sanctioned  to  be  expended  was  about  $800,000,  and  the  period  for  repay- 
ment was  fixed  at  sixty  years  for  the  lands  and  thirty  years  for  the  build- 
ings. All  other  moneys  to  be  borrowed  for  tramway  purposes,  such 
as  plant,  equipment,  etc.,  were  to  be  regulated  and  sanctioned  by  the 
board  of  trade.  Mr.  W.  Harper,  the  borough  engineer,  acted  as 
engineer  to  the  scheme  during  this  period.  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis  was 
appointed  electrical  engineer  to  the  tramways  department  in  June,  1900, 
and,  the  following  December,  was  made  borough  electrical  engineer 
and  manager  of  the  electric  lighting  and  tramways  underti^ngs  of  the 
corporation.  Space  will  not  allow  details.  An  elaborate  article  on 
the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York) 
for  July,  1902.  The  power  station,  engine  ana  dynamo  room,  switch 
iKMird  for  both  lighting  and  traction  circuits,  poles  and  brackets,  main 
car  house,  track  sprinKler  and  sweeper,  single  and  double  deck  cars 
are  up  to  date  and  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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The  tramway  lines  wore  opened  on  May  1,  1902.  The  enterprise 
has  proved  a  profitable  investment.  The  tram  cars  are  well  patron- 
ized, and  the  ratepayers  expect  to  realise  the  benefit  of  a  lighter  taxa- 
tion.    The  following  table  of  statistics  is  suggestive  and  interesting: 

Receipts. 


Rwelpts  from  lines. 


June. 


£.       8.    d. 
7,04-1    11    74 
(184,272) 


July. 


£.       9.    d. 
6,991      7      9 
(134,028) 


Aogupt. 


£.        f. 
7,951    16 
($38,697) 


d. 


PaggengerH  carried. 


in- 


Motor  can. 
Hone  can. 

Total 


June. 


1,460,760 
215,079 


1,675.839 


July. 


1,592,546 
74,726 


1,607,272 


August. 


1,860,164 
46,891 


1,906,066 


Distance  traveled  by  cars. 


By- 


Motor  can. 
Hone  can. 

Total 


June. 

July.       ' 

MUa. 
100,893 
38,221 

MiUs. 
185,468 
15,981 

134, 114 

151,449 

August. 


Mikti. 
152,550 
10,418 


162,968 


INDU8TKIAL   AGITATIONS. 


The  most  serious  question  at  present  disturbing  the  mining  interest 
of  Wales  is  the  sliding  scale  and  minimum  rate.  This  controversy, 
it  is  feared,  may  result  in  a  general  strike.  The  employers  desire  to 
continue  the  sliding  scale,  while  the  miners  are  in  favor  of  abolishing 
it  and  substituting  the  minimum  rate.  It  is  argued  that  the  latter 
principle,  which  was  conceded  by  the  employers  in  the  1898  agreement, 
would  now  prove  a  failure — that  the  minimum  of  40  per  cent  demanded 
by  the  men  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

The  principle  of  a  sliding  scale  is  a  sort  of  automatic  indicator  of 
the  price  of  coal  and  the  consequent  wages  of  the  men.  The  sliding 
scale  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  has 
secured  regular  work  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COAL  TRADE. 


The  imposition  of  a  tax  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  ton  upon  all  coal  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  has  aroused  tne  ire  of  the  operators,  who, 
after  persistent  agitation,  have  secured  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  a  slight  modification  in  regard  to  small  coal.  According  to 
the  new  ruling,  the  tax  ceases  to  be  operative  whenever  the  price  of 
small  coal  falls  to  6s.  (11.46)  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
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During  the  year  1901  and  up  to  March,  1902,  coal  prices  declined. 
In  December,  1900,  best  steam  coals  were  quoted  20s.  ($4.87),  and  best 
small  steam  coal  at  10s.  6d.  ($2.55)  per  ton.  In  December,  1901,  the 
price  of  best  large  steam  coal  had  fallen  to  16s.  ((3.95);  best  small 
steam  did  not  fluctuate.  In  the  first  week  of  March,  1902,  the  price 
of  best  large  steam  coal  was  14s.  ($3.50).  At  the  present  writing,  the 
very  best  Cardiflf  steam  coal  is  quoted  at  15s.  6d.  ($3.76)  per  ton,  and 
best  small  steam  coal  7s.  6d.  ($1.82). 

Freight  rates  have  also  been  considerably  disturbed.  Shipowners 
have  had  a  bad  year.  Ocean  freights,  both  outward  and  homeward, 
have  been  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  1900,  especially  during  the 
last  nine  months.  In  January  and  February,  1902,  for  instance,  100 
steamers  were  laid  up  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  their  owners  being  unable 
to  run  them  at  a  profit;  and  fi-om  March  to  September,  1902,  con- 
ditions were  hardly  better. 

STEEL,  TIN-PLATE,  AND  PIG-IBON   INDUSTRIES. 

Though  not  so  prosperous  as  in  former  years,  these  industries  have 
improveid  somewhat.  In  the  early  part  of  1901,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  American  and  German  steel  were  imported  via  Cardiff,  New- 
port, and  Swansea,  and  for  a  time  the  outlook  for  the  steel  trade 
of  the  district  was  very  duU.  Of  late,  however,  the  imports  have  been 
insignificant.  Now  that  the  Germans  have  got  rid,  under  pressure,  of 
their  heavy  stocks,  the  fear  of  telling  competition  from  tnat  quarter 
is  slight.  The  home  demand  in  America  is  so  great,  for  this  year,  at 
least,  that  imports  from  the  United  States  will  be  limited. 

The  tin-plate  and  black-plate  industries  are  very  prosperous.  The 
big  amalgamation  in  the  steel  and  tin  plates  during  the  year,  notably 
those  of  Guest,  Keen,  Nettlefords,  and  Crawshay  and  Baldwins,  is 
calculated  to  both  develop  and  give  stability  to  the  trades  with  which 
the  names  of  these  firms  nave  l^en  so  long  identified. 

TRADE  OF  CARDIFF. 

The  imports  of  iron  ore  at  this  port,  as  per  dock  returns,  for  the 
vear  ended  December  31,  1901,  amounted  to  697,981  tons,  while  for 
the  year  1900  they  were  772,506  tons. 

Camparative  statement  of  coal  and  coke  shipped/rom  Cardiff  during  the  last  two  yean. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 


Foreign. 


(kwl. 


Tbfw. 
18,461.027 
18,537,872 


Coke. 


Tom. 

75,961 

55,966 


Coastwiae. 


Coal. 


2,443,772 
2,824,877 


Coke. 


Tbiu. 
125 
535 


eubope:  united  kinqdom. 
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Number  and  Umnage  of  British  and  foreign  gailing  and  steam  vessels,  including  their  repeated 
voyages,  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
and  British  possessions,  and  coaaitunse,  al  the  ports  of  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  and  London, 
during  the  year  1901, 


Deecription. 

Entered. 
Vessels.         Tons. 

Cleared 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

CARDIPP. 

With  oarKoes 

1,461 
2,986 

1,263,268 
3,690,712 

6,179 
408 

7. 188. 797 

In  ballast 

601,493 

Total 

4.397 

4,963,980 

6,587 

7. 790, 290 

Coastwise: 

With  canroes 

8,727 
6,671 

402,984 
3.933,871 

6,622 
2,398 

1.346.465 

In  ballaat 

869,026 

Total 

10,298 

4,386,806 

8.020 

1.716,480 

LIVERPOOL. 

Foreign: 

With  canroes 

3,890 
91 

6,330,989 
163,429 

2,742 
319 

6,781,196 
498,676 

In  ballast 

Total 

3,481 

6,494,418 

3,061 

6,224,769 

Coastwise: 

With  canroes 

12,379 
4,249 

2,257.982 
981,075 

13,241 
3,396 

2,838,787 
1,196,15? 

lik  ballast 

Total 

16,628 

3,239,007 

16,636 

3,583,940 

LONDON. 

Foreign: 

With  narsoes 

11,156 
289 

9,800,306 
301,830 

6,610 
1,774 

6,191,884 
1,498,362 

In  ballast ^ 

Total 

11,444 

10. 102, 136 

o,  oo4 

7.690.246 

Coastwise: 

With  c'Jtnroes 

12,780 
2,231 

6,420,291 
669,166 

9,826 
8,739 

2,261,209 
6.670,461 

In  ballast 

Total 

15,011 

6,979,446 

18,566 

7,921,670 

Coal,  coke,  and  paienlfuel,  1901. 

Coal  shipped  to  foreign  ports:  Tons. 

1901 13,537,372 

1900 13,461,027 


Increase 


76,346 


('oke  shipped  to  foreign  ports: 

1901 

1900 


55,986 
75, 981 


Decrease. 


19,995 


Coal  shipped  coastwise: 

1901 2, 324,  .377 

1900 2,243,772 


Increase 


80,605 


Patent  fuel  shipped  to  foreign  ports: 

1901 

1900 


409,538 
418, 546 


Decrease, 


9,008 
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Ck>al.  etc.,  shipped  for  bankere  in  foreign-going  veaselis:  Tooa. 

1901 2,273,859 

1900 1,892,051 


Increase 


381,808 


Eetimated  quantity  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  shipped  for  ships'  use 
on  coasters  and  tugs: 

1901 358,640 

1900 359,743 


Decrease. 


1,203 

The  quantity  of  coke  shipped  coastwise  was  only  535  tons,  and  of 
patent  fuel,  there  was  none. 

The  imports  of  ^^rain  and  flour  into  this  port  for  the  years  ended 
December  31,  1900  and  1901,  were  the  following: 

Tons. 

1900 299,388 

1901 253,095 

TmOfer  imparts. 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 


LofiT  timber    Colliery 
anddeal8.a   pit  wood. 


Total. 


Tbiw. 
1,077,812 
8S0,9« 


n  All  timber  imports  except  pitwood. 
Exports  of  roid  at  the  jrrmdpal  ports  for  1900  and  1901  (exclusive  of  bunkers). 


Year. 

Port  of 
Cardiff. 

Tyne  ports 
(including 
Newcastle, 

North 
Shields  and 

South 
Shields). 

Newport. 

Blyth. 

Glasgow. 

Kirkcaldy. 

1900 

Tons, 
13,461,027 
13,637,372 

TbiM. 
7,476,780 
7,783,382 

Tons, 
2,779,018 
2,613,179 

Tbiw. 
2,684,500 
2,IW),418 

Tons. 
1.131,191 
1.126.321 

Tbiu. 
1,013,191 

1901 

944.950 

Year. 

Sunder- 
land. 

Gran^ 
month. 

Swansea. 

Hull. 

Methil. 

Grimsby. 

1900 

Tont. 
1,940,882 
1,894.752 

Tons. 
1,416,783 
1,171,381 

TbfU. 

1,859,747 
1,696,874 

Tbnif. 
1,870,072 
1,424,158 

Tims. 
1.496,818 
1,842,254 

TbM. 
1,071.168 

1901 

958,614 

Statement  showing  the  importSj  exports^  and  registered  tonnage  of  the  Barry  Docks  for  the 

year  1901. 

Imports:  Tons.  cwts. 

Pit  wood  (including  pit  props) 174,772      3 

Timber 33,377      1 

Tin  plates 911      9 

Silver  sand 2,813     9 

Iron  and  steel 967    18 

General  merchandise 21,409    12 


Total  imports 


284,251    12 
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Exporta:  Tons.    cwts. 

Ck)al  and  coke 7,844,464      1 

Silver  sand 1,406      0 

Pitchandfuel 752      5 

Iron 724      3 

General  meix^andiae 3,818    17 


Total  exports 7,851,165      6 


Total  imports  and  exports 8,085,416    18 


REGISTERED  TONNAGE. 


Kind  of  vesnel. 


Steam. 
Sail... 


Number 
ofveesels. 


Total. 


2,982 
182 


Tons. 


8,715,997 
183,840 


3,114  '      3.899,837 


Statement  thowmg  the  imports^  exports^  and  registered  tonnage  of  tfie  Bute  docks  for  the 

year  1901, 

Imports:  Ton*. 

Iron  ore 697,981 

PiKiron 3,464 

Iron  and  ironwork 18, 577 

Timber  (round  and  square) .' «  31, 390 

Deals  and  deal  ends a89,6fl0 

Mining  timber,  pit  props,  and  sleepers «  63, 4'<  ^ 

Sundry  wood a  1 7, 554 

Pit  wood 435,892 

Grain  and  flour 253,095 

Potatoes 48,055 

Bricks 1,797 

General  merchandise 287, 056 


Total  imports 1,948,000 


Exports: 

Coal  and  coke 7,216,311 

Patent  fuel : 430,168 

Iron  and  steel  rails 29, 097 

Iron  (pig,  speigel,  and  other  of  like  nature) 6, 880 

Iron  (sundry)  and  ironwork 46, 563 

Bricks 738 

General  merchandise '.  107, 403 


Total  exports 7,837,160 


Total  imports  and  exports 9,  785, 160 


REGISTERED  TONNAGE. 


Kind  of  vessel. 


Steam., 
Sailing, 


Total. 


Number 
of  vessels. 


6,285 
2,660 


8,885 


Tons  regiB- 
ter. 


«  Loads. 


H.  Doc.  306,  pt  2- 
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3,653,365 
482,483 


4,135,838 
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StaUmenl  of  the  trade  of  Penarth  Dock  and  Harbor  for  the  year  190 J, 

VESSELS  CLEARED. 


Kind  of  TeflseL 


Steam.. 
Sailing. 


TotaL 


I 


Nomber. 


2,347 
943 


3,290 


tonnage. 


1,596,145 
109,451* 


1,706,596 


Imports: 

Iron  and  ironwork 

Sleepers 

Flooring  boards 

Pit  wood 

Pulp  (for  paper  making) 

Gas  coal 

General  merchandise 


Tons. 

1,605 

1,280 

999 

2,540 

21, 119 
57,598 
38,809 


Total  imports 123,950 


Exports: 

Coal  and  coke 

Patent  fael 

Iron  and  ironwork . . . 
General  merchandise 


Total  exports 

Total  imports  and  exports 


3, 467, 538 
439 
466 
716 

3, 469, 159 

3, 593, 109 


STATUS  OF  CARDIFF. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  above  statistics,  Cardiff  now  leads  all 
other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  shipping  clearances  to  forei^ 
countries  and  British  possessions,  and  is  the  premier  port  in  the  wond 
for  the  shipment  of  coal.  It  is  a  wide-awake,  enterprising  port,  and 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  customers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Cardiff  Railway,  begun  over  a  year  ago,  will  soon  be  opened. 
New  docks  are  in  contemplation  and  the  business  prospects  are  brighter 
than  ever. 

Daniel  T.  Phillips,  Consul, 

Cardiff,  September  2^^  1902. 


APPENDIX. 


AUSTBIA-HUVGAEY:   TEAPE  IH  1901. 

The  commercial  conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  during  the  year  1901 
were  unfavorable.  That  Austrian  manufacturers  had  to  enter  into  close 
competition  with  foreign  countries  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
imports  rose  from  $339,500,000  to  $340,400,000,  while  the  exports  fell 
from  $388,400,000  to  $377,800,000.  The  official  statistics  as  to  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  monarchy  are: 


Articles. 


Raw  Rtaffs 

Partially  manufactured  goods 


Imports. 


1901. 


1900. 


Exports. 


1901. 


9199,500,000 
47,740,000 


Manufactured  goods 98. 2*10,  OUO 


9199,400,000 
46,220,000 
93,600,000 


9165,460,000 

58,320,000 

159,040,000 


Total 340,480,000       839,280,000  1    877,820,000 


1900. 


9163,820,000 

60,640.000 

163,960,000 


388,420,000 


A  striking  reduction  in  the  export  of  partially  and  wholly  manufac- 
tured goods  in  contrast  with  the  increased  exports  of  raw  stuffs,  show 
that  the  former  class  had  to  bear  the  chief  losses  of  this  year.  Arti- 
cles of  foreign  manufacture  were  offered  more  largely  than  ever 
before,  so  that  the  low  prices  at  which  outside  countries  were  ready  to 
unload  their  goods  were  made  the  basis  of  general  business.  German 
competition  was  most  felt.  While  the  entire  import  into  Austria- 
Hungary  from  the  German  Empire  sank  from  $1,438,234,000  to 
$1,420,146,000,  the  exports  thither  from  Austria-Hungary  rose  from 
|l,130,976,000  to  $1,132,737,200.  This  increase  in  exports  is  a  conse- 
quence of  an  overstocked  domestic  market,  which  compelled  manufac- 
turers to  make  sales  at  ruinous  prices.  Among  the  Austrian  imports 
may  be  mentioned  an  increase  in  chemical  products  of  $600,020;  paper, 
$320,000;  and  leather.  $600,000.  In  machinery  and  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, the  import  sank  from  $10,400,000  to  ^,800,000;  at  the  same 
time,  the  export  in  this  branch  decreased  by  a  third  from  that  of  the 
previous  year,  namely,  from  $3,080,000  to  $2,160,000.  In  the  interior, 
as  well  as  in  foreign  countries  to  which  Austria  exported  machinenr, 
there  was  a  mark^  shrinkage  in  industrial  investments.  The  unfa- 
vorable business  conditions  outside  of  Austria  caused  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  iron  exports  ($2,260,000)  and  that  of  lumber  ($6,500,000). 
The  decline  of  the  import  of  antnracite  coal  by  $140,000  and  the 
increase  of  the  brown  coal  export  by  $2,320,000  is  not  abnormal,  but 
mav  be  considered  a  return  to  the  usual  state  of  affairs  after  the  coal 
strike  of  1900.    There  is  a  general  increase  in  the  import  of  textiles, 
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while  the  value  of  the  exports  in  thi^  line  ha.'i  sunk  again  during  the 
year  in  question.  The  surplus  of  the  import  over  the  export  (which 
in  the  previous  year  amounted  to  $59,020,000)  was  $60,980,000  in 
1901,  so  that  the  state  of  the  textile  trade  has  become  still  worse.  The 
import  of  wine,  an  important  article  in  this  monarchy,  sank  in  value 
to  the  amount  of  $1,820,000  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  the 
import  from  Italy.  The  sugar  export  was  greater  in  quantity  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  being  42,300  tons  more,  while  the  value,  in 
consequence  of  the  shrinkage  m  price,  from  about  80  cents  per  220 
pounds  for  raw  sugar,  and  auuost  $1  per  220  pounds  for  refinea  sugar, 
showed  a  decrease  of  $3,360,000. 

TRADE   WITH  HUNGARY. 

More  favorable  for  Aifetria  than  the  foreign  commerce  was  the 
domestic  trade  with  Hungary.  While  the  import  into  Austria  from 
Hungary  decreased  from  $184,340,000  to  $184,080,000.  the  export 
from  Austria  to  Hungary  rose  from  $177,040,000  to  $185,180,000. 
Products  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  only  $108,640,000  against  $111,440,000  in  the  previous  year. 
Mining  and  smelting  products  equal  to  $4,040,000,  were  imported 
against  $6,200,000  in  1900,  while  manufactured  articles  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  $71,400,000,  instead  of  $67,100,000.  These  changes 
occurred  chiefly  through  the  bad  Hungarian  crops,  which  caused  a 
decrease  of  grain  shipments  to  Austria.  The  import  of  Hungarian 
coal,  which  waa  rendered  necessary  by  the  strikes  of  1900,  was  also 
much  reduced.  The  export  of  Austria  to  Hungary  shows  a  notable 
change  in  manufactures,  the  value  amounting  to  $164,620,000  against 
$156,820,000  for  1900.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
export  of  textiles,  as  well  as  in  iron  and  iron  wares. 

GENERAL  EXPORTS. 

Austrian  commerce  with  Russia  has  remained,  on  the  whole,  incon- 
siderable. The  export  of  manufactured  articles  to  German}^  the 
greatest  market  for  Austrian  goods,  is  likely  further  to  be  increased 
m  quantity  in  the  future,  although  the  value  of  the  business  may 
dimmish.  The  Balkan  States  are  not  capable  of  extensive  importation. 
Transoceanic  exportation  is  diflScult  lor  Austria  on  account  of  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  country  which,  although  covering  a  ter- 
ritory of  240,942  square  miles  and  having  about  46,000,000  inhabitants, 
has  a  restricted  seaboard.  Exports  to  South  Africa,  however,  have 
been  greater  than  usual,  and,  strange  to  remark,  in  goods  which  are 
not  really  articles  of  export  from  this  country,  namely,  food  stuffs, 
cigars,  clothing,  and  war  materials.  The  importanc*e  of  India  for 
Austro-Hungarian  export  has  remained  unchanged,  this  trade  ranking 
next  to  the  English  in  that  country.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  regular  st^mship  communication.  The  sugar  export  was  espe- 
cially large.  The  Austrian  product,  which  goes  under  the  trade  name 
of  Austrian  crystals,  is  quoted  daily  in  the  India  papers;  it  brings  a 
higher  price  than  any  other.  All  effort  to  exclude  Austrian  sugar  lias 
been  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  the  preference  of  the  consumers  for 
this  variety.  The  importation  of  lumber  from  Austria  decreased 
because  of  competition  from  the  United  States. 
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TRADE  WITH  AMERICA. 

The  export  of  Austria-Hungarj'  to  the  United  States  has  decreased 
during  the  j^ear  in  question.  Formerly,  manufactured  goods  were 
exported  thither  in  large  quantities,  but  now  partially  manufactured 
articles  and  raw  stuffs,  such  as  hops,  magnesite,  ozocerite,  ceresin, 
hides,  and  skins,  are  chief  in  importance.  Among  the  manufactures 
exported  may  be  mentioned  linen  damask,  colored  glassware,  porce- 
lain, Gablonz  wares,  artificial  flowers,  fans,  silk  stuffs,  musical  wind 
instruments,  beer,  and  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  mother-of-pearl 
buttons,  an  industry  which  thrived  for  many  years  in  Vienna  through 
its  large  exports  to  America,  but  for  the  last  decade  has  materially 
decreased,  has  recently  begun  again.  Only  the  smallest  varieties,  on 
which  the  dut}'  is  less,  are  being  sent.  The  production  of  these 
varieties  requires  considerable  manual  preparation.  The  export  of 
linen  fabrics  to  America,  by  way  of  Gennany  and  England,  snows  a 
large  decrease,  because  of  liigh  prices.  The  great  increase  in  the  silk 
inuiistry  of  America  has  been  felt  in  the  Austrian  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral European  trade.  Countries  like  France  and  Switzerland,  that 
export  silk  goods  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  also  compete 
strongly  with  domestic  goods  in  this  monarchy,  so  that  Austrian  mills 
are  compelled  to  accept  orders  at  a  minimum  profit,  and  often  at  cost 
prices,  in  order  to  keep  their  looms  in  motion;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts,  several  mills  were  forced  to  slacken  work  for  a  few  weeks. 

American  manufacturers  are  taking  increased  interest  in  Austria, 
and  are  making  good  progress.  For  small  articles  of  merchandise  and 
limited  trade,  Americans  must  depend  on  the  local  merchant  to  intro- 
duce their  goods.  Whenever  the  enterprise  is  important  enough,  there 
must  be  an  intelligent,  energetic  business  man  on  the  spot,  speaking 
the  language  of  the  country.  Our  manufacturers  should  exhibit  at  the 
various  trade  exhibitions  held  yearly  in  Austria.  There  will  probably 
soon  be  an  opportunity  for  our  business  men  to  have  permanent 
exhibits  in  Vienna,  in  a  large  building  to  be  erected  where  a  former 
military  barracks  stood.  They  could  intrust  such  an  exhibit  to  the 
agent  of  some  American  business  house  and  the  cost  w^ould  be  moderate. 
In  spite  of  opposition  to  certain  American  goods,  business  may  be 
established.  Some  time  ago  there  were  many  protests  on  the  part  of 
local  manufacturers  against  the  establishment  of  an  American  shoe 
store  in  Austria;  nevertheless  the  American  article  has  stepped  in, 
and  in  Vienna  alone  there  are  now  several  stores  selling  our  shoes. 
An  American  shoe  store  can  be  established  with  profit,  and  the  prices 
need  not  be  much  higher  than  for  the  inferior  domestic  product. 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  other  articles.  There  are  many 
American  products  the  sale  of  which  will  always  be  limited  on  account 
of  the  high  duty  and  freight  rates  for  small  quantities,  which  make 
them  cost  as  much  again  as  in  America.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these 
are  not  standard  articles,  they  are  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  American  exporters  should  be  very 
careful  to  have  goods  securely  and  properly  packed,  to  insure  against 
breakage  and  damage.  A  business  securely  established  in  Austria 
would  be  in  a  position  to  reap  larger  benefits,  if  conditions  should 
change  and  a  more  liberal  policy  be  shown  toward  foreign  manufac- 
turers, than  a  business  newly  established.  For  instance,  the  Govern- 
ment favors  any  municipal  or  public  entei-prise,  such  as  plants  for 
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lighting  cities  and  the  like,  and  orders  for  cars  and  engines  of  state 
railways  are  distributed  among  the  manufacturers  according  to  their 
capacity.  The  Austrian  representative  of  an  American  firm  informs 
me  that  he  has  had  to  return  a  machine  because  it  was  so  poorly  made 
as  to  be  useless,  and  was  refused  by  a  buyer.  The  agent's  bufflness 
has  been  doubly  injured,  because  he  is  out  freight  and  duty  and  the 
reputation  of  his  machine  has  suffered.  It  is  supposed  that  tiie  order 
was  too  hastily  filled.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Credits  should  be  given  only  against  guaranty  or  on  positive  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

Austro-Hungarian  exporters  give  considerable  Attention  to  trans- 
Atlantic  trade  outside  oi  the  United  States.  The  attempts  of  factories 
and  wholesale  houses,  some  two  years  ago,  to  gain  an  interest  in  tiie 
Canadian  market  resulted  favorably  in  spite  of  commercial  statistics. 
The  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  linen,  buttons,  blankets,  brushes, 
pocketbooks,  carpets,  and  porcelain.  The  Austrain  merchant  has  also 
found  a  market  in  Mexico.  A  business  in  miscellaneous  articles  is  being 
done  with  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  To  Brazil  Austrian  shoes  are  stiB. 
exported,  although  consignments  of  fans  are  becoming  less  important 
on  account  of  Spanish  competition.  Chile  and  Peru  are  of  littie  im- 
portance for  Austria  commercially,  but  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
Been  a  good  market,  though  exports  to  that  country  decreased  during 
the  last  year,  especially  in  textiles,  which  suffered  from  the  competition 
of  Italy. 

SUGAB. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  exports  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  entire  output,  has  suffered  from  the  overproduction 
of  sugar  in  other  countries,  and  was  threatened  last  year  with  a  serious 
crisis.  The  price,  f .  o.  b.  Aussig,  Bohemia,  for  the  first  quality  of  raw 
sugar  sank  below  13.60  per  220  pounds,  and  the  average  price  for  the 
year  was  $4.51,  against  $5.39  for  1900.  Quotations  tor  the  last  six 
month  were  satisfactory.  The  season  opened  at  $4.99,  and  prices 
were  kept  up  to  about  IN:*  80  for  the  first  naif  of  the  year.  A  sharp 
decline  was  prevented  by  the  circumstance  that  England,  before  the 
introduction  of  her  sugar  duty,  imported  quantities  of  sugar.  Large 
shipments  were  also  made  to  Japan.  When  these  demand  were  met, 
the  whole  market  chane^ed.  The  campaign  1900-1901  closed  with  large 
stocks  on  hand.  The  beet  sowing  for  1901-2  was  increased  by  5  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  further  increase  in  production  was 
indicated.  In  consequence,  i)rices  dropped  steadily.  In  July,  quota- 
tions, f.  o.  b.  Aussig,  Bohemia,  were  still  $4.80;  m  August  they  had 
dropped  to  $4.20,  in  September  to  $4,  in  October  and  riovemberto 
$3.90,  and  in  December  to  $3.60.  The  export  of  Austria-Hungary 
showed  an  advance  in  cj^uantity  in  1901,  being  772,600  tons,  against 
730,400  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  surplus  consisted  entirely  of 
refined  sugar,  as  the  raw-sugar  export  was  60,300  tons  less.  The 
export  of  refined  sugar  was  the  greatest  of  any  year  during  the 
last  decade.  Some  300,000  tons  went  through  Hfamburg,  chiefly  to 
England.  The  export  to  the  East  Indies  was,  in  spite  of  differential 
duties,  nearly  doubled.  The  export  to  China  was  small,  beinpf  only 
3,200  tons,  but  it  showed  decided  increase  when  compared  with  the 
1,000  tons  exported  thither  during  1900.     On  the  otner  hand,  Aus- 
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tria's  export  to  Japan  sank  from  24,100  tons  in  1900  to  10,700  tons,  a 
decrease  acoountea  for  by  the  Japanese  duties  favoring  the  importa- 
tion of  mw  sugar  as  opposed  to  refined  varieties. 

The  major  portion  -of  the  refined  product  consisted  of  granulated 
sugar,  of  which  there  was  420,000  tons  exported,  against  3fi),000  dur- 
ing the  year  previous,  and  94,399.40  tons  ten  years  ago.  Of  628,400 
tons,  the  total  export  of  refined  sugar,  81  per  cent,  or  509,800  tons, 
came  from  refineries  in  Austria,  and  19  per  cent  from  Hungarian 
refineries.  The  value  of  the  entire  sugar  export  in  1901  was,  in 
spite  an  increase  in  the  quantity  exportea,  less  oy  $2,800,000  than  in 
1900.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  conclusion,  that  the  money  value  of 
the  total  sugar  export  from  Austria-Hungary  from  1864  to  1901 
amounted  to  *711,8O0,00O. 

LINRN. 

The  unfavorable  state  of  the  linen  industry  in  1900,  occasioned  by  the 
crisis  in  the  flax  market,  continued  into  1901,  and  was,  in  fact,  ren- 
dered even  more  serious  by  various  causes.  During  nearly  the  whole 
year  the  flax  quotations  were  abnormally  high,  and  the  manufacturer 
was  not  able  to  recoup  himself  by  charging  more  in  {)roportion  for  the 
yam  or  woven  fabric,  because  the  only  prices  at  which  these  articles 
could  be  sold  were  below  cost.  In  addition,  the  export  to  all  countries 
shrank  appreciably.  There  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  until  the  raw  material  can  be  supplied  at  a  lower 
figure.  Although  the  domestic  flax  production  is  highly  developed 
and  the  Austrian  varieties  are  exportea  annually  in  large  quanties,the 
Austrian  flax  spinners  are  obliged  to  purchase  abroad  about  one-half 
of  their  raw  material.  The  market  for  linen  fabrics  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. The  Austrian  weavers  did  not  come  to  an  agreement  among 
themselves  to  limit  the  output,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
trade  contended  were  almost  unsurmountable.  The  year  under  dis- 
cussion may  be  considered  one  of  the  worst  for  the  linen  industry  for 
a  long  period. 

WOOL. 

For  the  wool  tmde,  1901  has  been  termed  a  year  of  reconvalescenee. 
The  speculation  of  former  years  has  ended  in  legitimate  business. 
The  manfacturers  began  to  work  on  a  solid  basis  bv  reason  of  brisker 
demand  and  normal  consumption.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fine 
woolen  blankets  was  exportea  to  America. 

siuc. 

After  the  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  silk  trade  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  there  was  manifest  a  certain  firmness  for  the  year 
under  discussion.  Americii  has  become  so  important  a  factor  for  the 
raw  product  that  the  price  variations  of  the  silk  markets  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  of  Europe,  are  caused  by  the  American  buyers.  In  Austria, 
several  plants  have  been  enlarged  and  new  ones  founded.  In  general, 
the  silk  industry  in  this  country  has  increased,  but  the  situation  for 
the  individual  manufacturer  has  been  made  harder.  Wash  silks  in 
particular  were  largely  brought  and  readily  sold. 
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CXXTTON. 


The  condition  of  the  raw  cotton  market  was  much  quieter  than  dar- 
ing the  previous  year.  Generally,  the  prices  showed  a  backward  tend- 
ency. For  cotton  weavers,  the  year  was  unfavorable.  Owing  to 
fluctuations  in  the  raw  material  and  the  decrease  in  prices  for  same, 
weavers  had  to  choose  between  shutting  down  or  running  the  looms 
at  a  loss.  The  majority  of  weavers  chose  the  latter,  and  it  happened 
that  while  the  prices  for  raw  material  kept  within  certain  bounds, 
the  ready  fabrics  were  disposed  of  under  the  actual  cost  price  of  manu- 
facture. The  lack  of  an  organization  among  the  weavers  and  a  fixed 
system  of  payment  for  goods  delivered  was  felt  during  the  year  as 
never  before.  At  the  beginning  of  1902,  the  demand  for  raw  mate- 
rials was  brisk  and  the  spinning  mills  were  pretty  well  supplied  with 
orders,  so  that  the  hope  of  improvement  seems  fairly  well  founded. 

IRON. 

The  iron  market  was  aflfected  by  the  crisis  that  started  in  Germany 
during  19()0.  In  Austria,  the  crisis  did  not  come  so  suddenly  as  in 
Germany,  and,  fortunately  for  Austrian  merchants,  was  not  of  the 
same  importance.  Nevertheless,  1901  was  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  strong  competition  with  Hungarian  works  that  led  to  an 
agreement,  during  the  mst  months  of  1901,  among  the  larger  Austrian 
works,  which  began  negotiations  with  the  Hungarian  ones.  Accord- 
ing to  earlier  arrangements,  the  Austrian  works  were  allowed  to  send 
18,500  tons  to  Hungary,  and  Hungarians  could  export  annually  to 
Austria  as  much  as  11,500  tons.  The  Hungarian  works  demanded 
under  the  new  agreement  that  they  should  be  privileged  to  send  a 
greater  quantity  to  Austria,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  they  mi^ht 
sell  16,500  tons,  while  the  Austrian  side  was  granted  corresponding 
benefits. 

COPPER. 

The  use  of  copper  in  Austria  was  not  less  than  during  1900,  but  the 
year  was  unfavorable,  as  manufacturera  were  so  intimidated  by  the 
high  prices  that  they  made  only  the  most  necessary  purchases.  The 
production  of  Austrian  copper  is  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered. American  copper,  of  course,  takes  the  first  place  on  this 
.market,  followed  by  the  English,  .Fapanese,  and  German  product. 

CHINA. 

The  market  in  stone  chinawares  remains  practically  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year.  The  prices  were,  however,  somewhat  reduced, 
because  the  German  competitors,  not  finding  an  outlet  for  their  large 
stocks  in  other  countries,  sold  more  in  Austria.  Although  Austria 
has  coal  and  all  the  necessary  raw  materials  to  produce  stone  china, 
no  expoit  in  this  line  has  been  effected.  The  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  porcelain  trade  are  still  more  unfavorable  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  no  small  influence  has  l)een  the  fact  that  there  were 
fewer  American  purchasers  in  the  market. 
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MACHINEBY   AND  TOOLS. 


Manufacturers  of  tools  and  tool  machinery  report  a  decrease  in  sales, 
and  there  was  an  apparent  lessening  of  the  domestic  production.  Tools 
of  American  manufacture  found  a  good  market.  The  business  in  agri- 
cultural machinery  has  been  unfavorable  for  Austrian  manufacturers, 
as  American  agricultural  machinery  is  bought  extensively  bj'  the 
larger  landowners,  a  representative  of  an  American  firm  having  recently 
sold  some  fortv  carloads  in  Galicia. 


AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  business  has  made  decided  progress  in  this  country, 
the  number  of  machines  nearly  doubling  m  the  past  year.  The 
demand  for  large,  heavy  wagons  has  lessened,  and  smaller  machines 
of  light  construction  are  preferred^chiefly  on  account  of  cheapness. 
Some  prices  paid  have  been  relatively  high — $0,000  to  $8,000  having 
been  given  for  fast  machines.  One  American  firm  has  a  lucrative 
agency  in  Vienna.  Machines  of  foreign  manufacture  seem  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  the  growth  of  the  automobile  business  is  of  more  profit  to 
the  Frenchman  than  to  the  Austrian.  The  market  has  increased,  but 
the  Austrian  industry  has  not  been  enlarged  in  proportion,  especially 
on  account  of  the  insufficient  protective  duties. 

STATISTICS. 
Imports  into  Austria-Hungary  in  1900  and  1901,  by  countries  of  ori^n. 


Countries. 


United  States  of  America 

America  (not  otherwlBe  specifled) 

Africa  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Algeria 

Argentine  Republic 

Asia  ( not  otherwise  specified) 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bremen  (free  zone) 

British  Australia 

British  India 

British  West  Indies 

British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean 

Bulgaria v 

Canada 

Capeland 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch  Indies 

Egypt... 

Flume  (free  zone) 

France 

French  Indo-China 

German  £mpire 

German  protectorate  in  Africa 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Hamburg  ( free  zont') 

Italy 

Japan 

Congo  Free  State 

Me3Lico 

Montenegro 

MorotTo 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Oceania 

Persia 

Peru „ 


1900. 


1901. 


190,564, 

1,632, 

642, 

295. 

888, 

779, 

6,217, 

8,697, 

20, 

760, 

16,848, 

443, 

60, 

847, 

81, 

82, 

2,149, 

1,262, 

22, 

1,108, 

158, 

4,0»4, 

5,534, 

10, 

10,772, 

41, 

126,997, 

1,129, 

29,788, 

3,434, 

57, 

22.859, 

793, 

99, 

148, 

110, 

2, 

3,268, 

800, 

1,467, 

126, 

22, 


615.20 
483.60 
459.20 
961.60 
362.00 
064.00 
306.20 
780.60 
440.20 
639.20 
351.00 
537.00 
806.40 
753.00 
282.60 
043  40 
471.80 
718.20 
421.00 
690.40 
214.80 
608.60 
982.80 
138.80 
788.00 
888.60 
327.20 
814.20 
327.40 
885.00 
315.60 
455.00 
814.00 
096.60 
058.00 
374.00 
875.00 
603.60 
659.00 
646.40 
655.00 
484.80 


927,333, 
1,512, 
1,610, 

431, 
1,2?2, 

868, 
6,284, 
7,666, 

8, 

482, 

18,998, 

466, 

69, 

1,084, 

68, 

93, 

2,516, 

1,178, 

19, 

1,195, 

190, 

4,285, 

3,968, 

7, 

23.737, 

6, 

141,228, 

287, 

31,982, 

201, 

21,160, 

1.265, 

24, 

108, 

131, 

3, 

4.105, 

929, 

913, 

134, 

84. 


069.20 
666.40 
944.80 
089.20 
875.80 
984.40 
800.20 
334.60 
446.00 
893.00 
476.00 
455.60 
142.20 
568.40 
290.20 
457.60 
731,20 
694.00 
737.20 
418.80 
290.40 
290.80 
897.00 
815. 20 
669.40 
978.00 
925.40 
037.00 
862.20 
482.40 
918.40 
042.00 
341.20 
624.00 
967.00 
373.60 
451.60 
555.60 
488.80 
402.60 
371.80 
426.20 
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ItapiirU  bill'  Atutria-tluagary  m  1900  and  ISOI,  bg  fntmlria  i^  origin — Contintled. 
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ExporUfrom  AuMria-Hungary  in  1900  cmd  1901  ^  by  countries  of  degtinalion. 


Countries. 


United  Btatee  of  America 

Amerioa,  not  otherwise  speclfled 

Africa,  not  othenrlw  ifipeeilled 

Algeria 

Aiventtaie  Repabllc 

Abul  not  otherwise  specified 

Belrinm 

Bniril 

Bremen  (free  lone) 

British  Aiutralasia 

British  India 

British  West  Indies 

British  possessions  In  the  Medltenanean 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Capeland 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch  India 

Flume  ( free  tone) 

France 

French  Indo-China 

Oermaii  Empire 

German  Protectorate  in  Africa 

Great  Britain 

Hamburg  (hee  zone) 

lUly 

Japan 

Konffo  Free  State 

Mexico 

Montenegro 

Morocco , 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Oceania 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trieste  (free  zone)  

Tunis 

Turkey 

Total  exports 

Total  exports  Inclusive  of  precious  metals  and  specie 


1900. 

1901. 

97, 606, 922.  (W 

•6,689,949.60 

626,486.80 

678,764.40 

188,616.20 

127,776.60 

196,670.00 

77,686.60 

809,648.80 

267,626.80 

60,887.60 

198,761.20 

2,977,629.20 

2,706,188.80 

1,072,710.00 

1,297,780.00 

797,  (N6. 20 

922,618.80 

128,609.00 

166,087.00 

2,860,706.00 

12,071,676.00 

28,722.20 

18,620.40 

829,476.80 

231,621.20 

1,878,622.60 

2,882,641.00 

74,916.60 

82,246.60 

798,942.00 

966,626.40 

204.748.60 

111,766.80 

880,297.20 

414,898.80 

8,808.40 

16,826.40 

41,179.80 

87,246.40 

766,041.60 

786,498.40 

47,572.80 

66,878.40 

6,284,846.60 

5,268,856.20 

9,188.80 

10.615.00 

18,096,076.40 

13,081,015.60 

20,867.40 

60.068.20 

188,888,188.60 

182,063,816.60 

88,020.00 

18,683.40 

40,249,980.20 

37,877,969.60 

2,677,836.80 

2,607,960.40 

14,162,714.00 

12,669,809.80 

29,897,866.40 

27,294,694.40 

2,860,706.00 

1,271,723.40 

490.00 

278.00 

149,216.60 

118,912.20 

74,913.60 

67,743.80 

12,886.60 

65,780.00 

6,488,435.00 

5.752.109.00 

883,889.60 

325,045.80 

84,109.40 

84. 292.  GO 

179,718.80 

163,230.40 

86,626.60 

40.299.40 

421,382.20 

490,46(i.00 

8,642,138.60 

9,561.220.80 

14,832,242.00 

14,546,769.40 

4,834,706.00 

4,526,887.20 

1.221,794.60 

949,007  60 

812,246.20 

1,021,129.20 

13,726,933.60 

12,885.560.20 

1,628,776.80 

1,387,838.20 

126,083.40 

80,837.40 

12,723,668.80 

13,484,561.20 

388,400,500.20 

377,091,608.80 

401,709,799.40 

385,460,524.80 

Erportufnwi  Augtrin-Hungary,  hy  dosses. 


Articles. 


Animals  (not  neat  cattle) 

Animal  products 

Art  objects 

Base  metals  and  goods  thereof. 
Brush  and  sieve  mak^n'  goods 

Candles  and  soap 

Cattle  (neat) 

Chemicals,  acids,  etc 

Chemical  compounds 

Clothing 

■Coffee,  tea,  etc 

Common  salt 

Cotton  yams  and  goods  thereof 

Drugs  and  nerfumes 

Dyeing  ana  tanning  materia  In. 

iSdibles 

Fats 


1900. 


1901. 


•5,809,866.00 

K871, 377.80 

33,689,922.60  | 

32,365,087.80 

4,671,129.00  I 

4,807,306.00 

7,300,416.60  ! 

6. 629.  (Bl!.  20 

729,886.00 

548.108.00 

221.742.60 

192,267.20 

23,854,477.80  i 

24, 099. 218.  CO 

2,564,996.20  ! 

2.228,81.').0U 

3,773,621.40 

3,527.682.80 

8,524,486.00 

9,007,473.80 

3,537.20 

3. 880. 00 

11,490.00 

21,695.40 

5.024,814.60 

4.897.790.80 

176,182.00  ' 

189,:)88.00 

3,417,346.40 

3,460.367.60 

1,489,328.40 

3,648,012.20 

2.942,861.00 

4.235,631.20 
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ErporUfrom  Atutria-Huuffory,  by  clanes — Contiiiiied. 


Arttdes. 


Flax,  hemp.  Jute,  etc 

Fndt,  plant!,  etc 

Foniera*  goods 

GUm  and  fcUuBware 

Grain  and  lesnminoiofl  vegetables 

Gamandrenn 

InstnunentB,  clocluif  and  fancy  goods 

lion  and  hardware 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  of  wood,  lion,  and  base  metals. 
Matches 


1900. 


Mineials 

Mineral  oils  and  brown  coal. 

Oilcloth  and  oU  silk 

Oils 


Paper  and  paper  goods 

Porcelain 

Pottery 

Precions  metals  and  specie 

Refuse 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  goods  thereof. 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

Spices 

Straw  and  chip  goods 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Tropical  fruits 

TumeB*  and  carvers'  goods 

Vehicles 

Wines,  liq  uors,  etc 

Wood,  coal,  and  peat 

Wooden  and  horn  goods 

Wool  and  woolen  goods 


Total  exports 

Total  exports,  inclusive  of  precious  metals  and  specie 


t»,  694, 256. 40 

:4,6iS,«M.20 

8512,172.00 

10,546,666.00 

27,881,70L00 

1,832,848.40 

12,206,828.20 

11,186,900.80 

11,788,307.00 

8,075,384.60 

1,018,368.00 

6,660.981.00 

1,428,605.20 

209.611.60 

144,684.00 

1,667.366.40 

1,491,184.40 

8,885,481.20 

13,309,299.20 

5,166,695.00 

1.667,366.40 

7,390,734.00 

25,917.00 

812,041.00 

37.310.264.60 

1,109,910.20 

843,878.40 

574.015.40 

1.298.180.20 

7.635.160.20 

69,911,332.80 

9,761,121.00 

18,638,677.20 


388,400,500.20 
401,709.799.40 


1901. 


|9,576,545l00 

17.825,642:20 

494,240.00 

9,881,097.40 

29,742,375.40 

1,410,125.20 

11,916,856.80 

8,126,573.00 

U,  883, 870. 60 

2,160,632.60 

887,357.00 

6,678.173.00 

1,229,622.80 

191.154.00 

76,631.00 

8.621,415.80 

1,420.813.00 

3,946.023.20 

8,369.016.00 

4,768,834.00 

1.739,854.00 

6,877,355.80 

36.130.00 

296.661.60 

%,  338, 662. 80 

1,346,117.00 

828,323.60 

510,359.60 

729,605.80 

7,166,228.40 

65.690,870.20 

8,854,734.80 

13,850,717.80 


377,091,508.80 
385,460,524.80 


Vienna,  Decembei*  16,  1902. 


Carl  Baeley  Hubst, 

C(n\sul'  General, 


HUHOAET:  TEADS  DT  1902. 

According  to  preliminary  statistics  just  published,  the  total  value  of 
Hungary's  trade  in  1902  was  2,468,000,000  crowns  ($601,004,000),  an 
increase  of  66,000,000  crowns  ($11,166,000)  over  1901.  The  export 
of  Hungary  to  other  countries  was  42,000,000  crowns  ($8,626,000) 
more,  while  the  import  into  Hungary  increased  by  only  13,000,000 
($2,630,000). 

The  export  is  estimated  to  have  reached  the  total  value  of 
1,307,000,000  crowns  ($266,321,000),  the  import  only  1,161,000,000 
($236,683,000).  Hungary,  therefore,  proudly  points  to  an  active  bal- 
ance of  146,000,CK)0 crowns  ($29,638,000),  which  compares  well  with  the 
118,000,000  ($23,964,000)  balance  of  1901.  With  respect  to  preced- 
ing vears,  only  the  balance  of  1900,  an  exceptional  year,  was  larger. 

Tne  trade  with  Austria  is  characterized  oy  an  active  balance  of 
36,000,000  crowns  ($7,308,000),  the  gain  being  due  to  Hungarv's 
larger  export  of  grain,  flour,  animals  for  slaughter,  and  animius  for 
industrial  purposes. 

Textile  prooucts  and  semimanufactures  were  imported  to  the  amount 
of  376,710,000  crowns  ($76,269,160),  forming  about  one-third  of  the 
total  import.  Austria  supplied  all  of  these  articles  but  12,000,000 
($2,736,000)  worth.    Amencan  exportei-s  should  note  the  fact  that  this 
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import  shows  an  increase  of  21,000,000  crowns  ($4,263,000)  over  that 
of  1901,  though  silk  goods  declined.  Cotton  wares  advanced  most, 
followed  by  woolens. 

The  import  of  sugai ,  paper,  and  chemical  products  increased,  while 
that  of  leather,  iron,  artistic  and  musical  instruments  and  machines 
fell  off. 

The  import  of  cloth  and  underwear  amounted  to  64,310,000  crowns 
($13,054,950),  of  which  Austria  supplied  nearly  the  whole.  Other 
countries  competed  in  iron  and  ironware,  artistic  and  musical  instru- 
ments and  machines.  In  these  groups,  United  States  eoods  excel  those 
of  all  other  countries,  and  the  market  in  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  total  import  of  iron  and  ironware  is  valued  at  29,698,360 
crowns  ($6,028,767);  of  artistic  and  musicjil  instruments,  at  52,711,335 
crowns($10, 700,401),and of  machines,  at44,386,007crownsT($9,010,358). 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1902  included  the  following: 

Cubic  metcTB.       Pounds. 

Com  (maize) 477  =  105,159 

Beans 9  =      1,984 

Oata 1  =         220 

Prunes 5  =      1, 102 

Wine  (in  casks) 1  =         220 

iShooks  and  staves 635  =  139, 992 

Refined  mineral  oil 1, 215  =  267, 858 

Crude  iron •. 400  =^    88, 184 

Iron  and  steel  bars 4  =         881 

There  arrived  in  Flume,  the  port  of  Hungary,  a  total  of  26  steam- 
ships (1  without  cargo)  and  3  sailing  vessels  in  1902. 

There  left  Fiume  tor  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year,  a  total  of 
31  steamships  (1  without  cargo)  and  1  sailing  vessel,  empty. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  Consul. 
Budapest,  February  6',  1903. 


HETHEELAHD8:  TEADE  IS  1902. 

The  year  has  not  been  a  profitable  one  for  those  interested  in  ocean 
shipping.  Freight  rates  have  been  low,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
vacant  snip  room,  and  with  the  increased  rates  demanded  for  coal  and 
stores,  and  the  raised  wages,  there  could  hardly  be  question  of  profit- 
able trips.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  shipowners  and  dispatchers 
considered  themselves  fortunate  if  all  expenses,  including  the  wear  and 
tear  of  material,  were  covered.  The  port  of  Rotterdam  has  felt  the 
etfect  of  the  low  freights,  and  the  steady  increase  in  tonnage  arriving 
has  not  been  as  large  as  it  usually  was  previous  to  1901. 

The  total  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  entered  at  Rotterdam  in 
1902,  excluding  fishing  smacks  and  foreign  tugs,  was  6,693,  with  a 
capacltv  of  30,193,107  cubic  meters  (1,065,816,677  cubic  feet),  against 
6,880  ships  with  a  capacity  of  29,351,865  cubic  meters  (1,036,020,834 
cubic  feet)  in  1901. 

From  1893  to  1902,  the  tonnage  arrived  at  Rotterdam  has  increased 
as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

1893-94 16.1 

1894-95 8 

1896-96 18.5 

1896-97 9.2 

1897-98 6.3 


Per  cent. 

1898-99 9.7 

1899-1900 4.3 

1900-1901 2 

1901-2 3 
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Shipbailding  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  surplus  of  ship 
room.  Contracts  for  new  ships  can  now  be  made  at  prices  about  15 
per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  prices  for  second-nand  ships  also 
retrograded  considerably.  In  some  cases,  they  were  sold  for  20  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  year  before.  In  spite  of  the  dull  times,  the 
Netherlands  merchant  fleet  increased  in  1902  by  19  steamers  witii  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  60,782  tons,  while  20  steamers,  with  a  capacity 
of  45,400  tons  (including  15  steamers  with  a  capacity  of  31,400  tons 
on  Dutch  wharves),  are  still  in  course  of  construction. 

FKEI6HT  BATES. 


The  highest  and  lowest  freight  rates  in  1902  were: 

Home  freighlB. 


From— 

To- 

Cargo. 

Unit. 

Ton 

do.... 

British  cur- 
rency. 

U.8.eqQiVBr 
lent. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Lowest. 

Saii    FranciHco 

Great   Britain    or 

Continent. 
do 

Wheat 

<.  d. 
38    0 

85    6 

24  6 

25  0 

23  9 

26  3 
25    0 

24  0 

19    0 
18    6 
1»   0 

3    M 

42    6 
28    9 

1    4 
12    0 

11    « 

15    3 
5    8 
0    8 

9,  d. 

25    6 

11  8 
16    3 

12  6 

18    0 
28    9 
20    0 

16    0 

14    0 

11    0 

9    0 

1    6 

88.0265 
8.6866 
5.9666 

6.0765 

6.7766 
6.8866 
6.0765 

r 

5.8866 

4.62 
4.  GO 
2.92 

.67 

86.1965 

(8teamen). 
San    Francisco 

do 

2.78 

(sailing  vesBels). 
West  coast  of  Soutli 

do 

Saltpeter 

....  .do .... 

8.96 

America  (steam- 
ers). 
West  coast  of  South 

do 

do 

do .... 

3.04 

America  (sailing 

vessels). 

Saigon 

Bangkok  

Java 

do 

Rice 

.  ■  .  •  ado  .... 

4.38 

do 

do 

.....do .... 

6.7766 

OreatBritain,  Con- 
tinent, or  United 
States. 

Great   Britain   or 
Continent. 

do 

SURar.  etc 

4.8666 

Bnnna 

Rice 

do .... 

8.66 

Bombay 

Manganese  ore . 
Grain 

do .... 

....  .do .... 

8.40 

Parana'Ri  ver 

do 

2.67 

New  Orleans  c%t  Oal- 

do 

do 

....  .do .... 

2.19 

veston. 
New  York 

do 

do 

(Quarter... 

Standard. 

....  .do .  •  •• 

.86 

Montreal 

Great  Britain 

London  or  east 
coast  of  England. 
do 

Wood 

82    6  '10.888 

7.9065 

jc,r*ynifyiAt 

do 

17    0 

0    7* 
7    8 

6  6 

7  9 

6.9665 

.32 
2.92 

2.79 

3.71 

4.18 

St.  PeterMburg 

Grain 

Quarter... 
Unit,  new 
charter. 
do .... 

.15 

Novorossick 

Great  Britain    or 

Continent. 
do 

do 

1.78 

Odessa 

do 

1.66 

Danube 

do 

do 

do .... 

Ton 

Case 

L88 

Bilbao 

Middetebro 

Calcutta 

Ore 

4    3     1.27 
0    M     .18 

1.08 

Batoom 

Petroleum 

.106 

Freight  rates  for  coaL 


From — 


Tyne  .. 

Do. 
Caidiff 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TO- 


I 


Kronstadt 

QenotL 

Oonntanttnople 

Capetown 

Colombo 

Plate  River 

Singapore 

Hongkong 


British  carranoy.      U.  S.  equivalent. 


Lowest  ;  HlgheKt. !  Lowest. 


9.  d. 

8  6 

4  8 

4  0 

12  9 

8  6 

7  U 

11  0 

18  6 


81.00 
1.6S 
L82 
4.88 
8.66 
8.62 
8.16 
4.8665 


•0.85 
LQ8 
.97 
8.10 
2.06 
1.78 
2.67 
8.28 
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Imporlt  itnd  expvrU  ojjtrincipal  articUt  in  the  Netherbmdt  for  I90S. 


107.028,400     HcTcerr.. 


i.H18,M8.6W 

'tf>2!oeo!800 
9f«,8«l.200 
796.707.000 

32,197,000 
477,97^<00 

26.360,400 


a,  206, 406, 800 


BUd  cbemicsh. . 


Butbenwiue,. 


"SK 


l,239,»t7,8ao 
770,222,200 
648.166,200 


104,297,600  li 
''l89!«69!800  I 

i!a99,2ao ' 


Flu  and  hemp ' 

Fkrnr I 

QlsH  and  Rlaanrare 


Hidn,   aklr 
le^er . . 


140,449,200 
722,486.600 

916.867,200 

288.168,800  ' 

!■.-,  112.400 
ll,ul2.40O 

r_-.,tl7,800 

ve.J.  194,200 
M.S.  "94,400 
..>..49!000 

126 
821 

1 

21 

817,600  '' 
826.000 

699,000 
8S3.600 

ass 

100,117.600 

;«,216,400 
MS,  213, 600 

9; 

II 1 

1,012,000 

41 

M4,200 

Tobacco  and  I'lfian. 

win?r.'. !;:;:: :;;;;: 

Wood: 

For  Hhlpbulld 


14284,800 

297.096.800 
873,849.400 

4!>!e8&!200 


169,800,400 
161.678.000 

96|08l|2a) 
627,496.100 
11,628.200 

102.183.400 
974.369.000 


Imporln  (inrf  exporl/i  -rf  jtrincipal  articUs  at  KnU^rtiam  fiir  IIXH. 


Articlea 

impon.. 

2,618,871.800 

S:S;K 

689.290,800 

26!  419!  800 
182,802,400 

17,864.000 
Not  Hated. 
816,606,800 
219,846,000 

53,660,000 

40.960.(00 

691. 065. 200 

60.160,000 

00,170,200 
20;  79^200 

2Jo!lffi!800 
130.93fi,200 
43,469,900 

Eiporta. 

Artlrlw. 

import-. 

Eipons. 

2.428,800 

■llffiSS 

2,114,838,600 

406',  244^400 
212,647,600 
BB3.W8.400 
14.380.200 
101489!  000 

"Sif"''""''' 

PmruU. 
58,  (87,600 

39.793,600 
80,463,600 
267,033.800 

708,400 
63,036,600 

is!  no!  200 

810!647!flOO 
912,706,200 

8,071,200 
114.449,800 

,gffi;a 

619,007,400 
9i;9l6!M0 
68,478,800 

A«~b. 

38.702.400 
24,U2,000 
263!  306!  800 

92,096,400 
n.086.200 

^n'S^eat 

1,872,694,400 

'orouEd.nnt  .... 
(Wton-Kcd  .... 
SHampiindoth- 

4,764,200 

43.160.800 
1,210,737.000 
1W4S2.400 
12.2W.800 
61.160,800 

•ass 

.SffiS 

11,036,200 
28,679,200 

.SffiS 

46,010,800 

"^"ftiSS"' 

64,466,600 

Earthen  vare 

Po^toBourandl'ta 

48,609.400 

357,819,000 

8.633.200 
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Imports  and  exports  of  principal  arHcles  ai  Rotterdam  fcr  190f — Ck>ntinaed. 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 
Articles.                 Imports. 

1                                                                     I 

Exports. 

Sugar: 

Pounds. 
280,172,400 

66,678,800 
8,130,600 

84,240,800 

75,748,200 
8,336,800 
7,772,600 

77,642,400 

Pounds, 

287,783,600 

68,465,600 

6,019,200 

80,619,600 

80,166,400 

Vinegar 

Pwtnds. 

Pwmds. 
I,271,e00 
76,664,000 

Raw 

Wine 

84,188,000 

1,885,668»200 
40,987,600 
81,270,200 
24,686,200 
52,714,300 

Other 

Wood: 

For   shipbnild- 
Ingand  timber 

Dyewoods 

Hardwoods 

Wool 

Sulphur 

Sirup 

802,372,800 
66.985^800 
16,471.400 
14,588,200 
29,942,000 

Tallow,  Buet,  etc 

Tar  and  Ditch 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  cigan. 

49,673,800 

Yams 

GEBEAL8. 

The  cereal  market  was  a  little  livelier  in  1902  than  in  the  year  before. 
Wheat  quotations  in  the  European  markets  corresponded  with  those- 
of  the  ^New  York  terminal  market,  viz,  in  Januan^,  $0.89  to  (0.85; 
February,  $0.84;  from  March  to  the  end  of  July,  |0.82  to  $0.78,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year,  $0.75  to  $0.83.  Rye  quotations, 
which  in  the  course  of  1901  fluctuated  between  $50  and  $54,  varied  a 
little  more  in  the  past  year.  Still,  the  difference  between  highest  and 
lowest  quotations  was  never  greater  than  $6.  Good  rye  was  worth 
130  florins,  or  $52,  in  January.  It  was  auoted  highest  in  May-June,  at 
145  florins,  or  $58,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  again  quoted  at 
130  florins,  or  $52,  per  2,100  kilograms  (about  4,620  pounds).  CSorn  was 
generally  high  in  price. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  cereals,  compared  with  those  of  former 
years,  were: 


Cereals. 


Rye  .. 
Wheat 
Barley 
Com.. 
Oats.. 


Unit 


1902. 


2,100  kilos,  4,630  pounds 
2,400  kilos,  5,290  pounds 
1,950  kilos,  4,298  pounds 
2,000  kUos,  4,400  pounds 
100  kilos,  220  pounds. . . . 


$64.00 

72.00 

46.00 

60.00 

2.80 


End  of— 


1901. 


864.00 

74.00 

50.00 

67.60 

3.40 


1900. 


864.00 

74.00 

50.00 

44.00 

2.56 


1899. 


166.00 

68.00 

60.00 

86.00 

2.60 


Imports  at  Rotterdam. 


Year. 


Rye. 


1901. 
1902. 


Bushels. 
17,082,076 
18,287,764 


Wheat 


Bushels. 
41,816,466 
40,151,948 


Barley. 


Bushels. 
10,836,247 
12,860,204 


Com. 


Bushds. 
11,834,066 
10,946,218 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

16,429.712 

18,786,928 


Supply  at  Rotterdam. 


Date. 


January  1— 


kuaiy 
1902. 
1906. 


Rye. 


Bushels. 
161,880 
170,400 


Wheat 


Bushels. 
280,040 
110,760 


Barley. 


Bushels. 
102,240 
170,400 


Cora. 


Bushels. 
86,160 
68,160 


Oats. 


Bushds. 
108,240 
68,900 
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PETROLEUM. 

The  consumption  of  petroleum  in  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  about 
1,130,000  barrels  in  1902,  against  1,127,000  in  1901.  (The  average 
weight  of  a  barrel  is  150  kilograms,  or  330  pounds.)  At  Rotterdam, 
1,965,000  barrels  were  imported  in  1902,  against  2,205,000  in  1901. 
At  Amsterdam  1,037,000  barrels  and  818,000  barrels,  respectively, 
were  imported. 

COFFEE. 

The  Netherlands  Trading  Company  auctioned,  in  1902, 112,780  hales 
and  812  cases.  Other  first-hana  sales  amounted  to  335^777  bales  and 
1,784  cases.     The  totals  were: 


Year. 


1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 


448,567 
419,520 
447, 191 
578,000 


CaHcs. 


2,560 
2,593 
1,249 
1,396 


Year. 


laoH 

1897 
1896 


Balcf. 

CaHCM. 

469,327 
560,902 
523,693 

1,887 
2,408 

3,406 

The  sales  of  Santos  and  African  coffees  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

As  during  the  two  preceding  j^ears,  only  six  auctions  \voro  hold,  the 
imports  of  Java  coffee  being  too  small  for  nine,  the  regular  num})or. 
The  choice  of  varieties  aided  prices,  which  were  satisfactory. 

The  aggregate  of  importations  of  all  the  kinds  of  coffee  handled  in 
the  Netherlands  was  again  very  large  in  1902.  The  Netherlands  Trad- 
ing Company  imported  21,900  bales  more  than  in  the  year  before, 
while  private  paities  imported  153,700  bales  more  from  Java  and 
Padang,  but  11,000  bales  less  from  Celebes.  The  imports  of  African 
coffee  decreased  7,900  bales,  but  those  of  Santos  coffee  increased  85,900 
bales,  while  the  number  of  bales  of  Central  American  coffee  imported 
in  1902  exceeded  the  number  imported  in  1901  by  3,300  bales.  Still, 
the  consumption  of  Central  American  coffee  is  not  increasing,  as  the 
cheaper  Santos  coffee  has  the  preference. 

The  production  of  Liberian  coffee  on  the  island  of  Java  is  growing. 
There  arrived  from  Java  in  Netherlands  ports  114,300  bales  of  Liberian 
coffee  in  1902,  against  108,000  in  1901, 110,700  in  1900,  96,300  in  ISiM), 
and  37,300  in  1898. 

The  total  imports  by  private  parties  in  the  Netherlands  of  all  kinds 
of  coffee  amounted  to  1,814,300  bales  in  1902,  1,593,700  bales  in  1901, 
1,431,800  bales  in  1900,  1,466,000  bales  in  1899,  1,240,000  bales  in 
1898,  1,184,000  bales  ina897,  and  978,000  bales  in  1896. 

Coffee  quotations  had  a  downward  tendency  the  whole  year,  espe- 
cially those  of  Santos,  owing  to  the  abundant  supply.  The  market 
closed  the  year  at  the  lowest  point.  Java  coffee  prices  Huctuated  q  uite 
independently  of  other  coffee  quotations;  there  was  a  fall  in  June,  which 
was  made  up  for  a^ain  by  a  rise  in  September,  but  since  then  prices 
have  recedea,  especially  quotations  for  Java,  West  Indian  preparation, 
which  retrograded  strongly  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Prices  for  African 
coffee  varied  but  little. 

H.  Doc.  305,  pt  2 61 
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QuotationH  were,  per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds): 


For— 


Java: 

<j(tt  ni  orvllnar}' 

Vahi 

Wifft  IrHlia.n  prejiaration,  colorefl 

LU>eriaii 

HnnUm 

Africa 


Sept.        Dec.  ao. 


•0. 


1.- 

.06 
.07 


$0,132 
.146 
.12 
.064 
.07 
.062 


The  prospccte  for  the  coffee  trade  in  11K>3  are  not  bright.  The 
world'H  Hupply  has  greatly  augmented,  and  should  it  be  further 
increased  by  a  large  Brazilian  crop,  quotations  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  rise.  The  advance  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  by  no  means  keeps 
pace  with  the  annually  growing  proauction,  especially  of  Brazil. 

Imports  itiUj  the  Netherlands. 


Kind. 


Private  parties. 


1902. 


Java 

Padang  

Miu'4uiN»r 

Mcnado 

Africa 

Dl vera  Ea«t  Indian  coffee}* 

HtinUm 1,285,900 

Venezuela 2, 000 

Diverts  Central  American  coffeen 39, 500 


411,600 

14,600 

7,100 

5,600 

47,800 


Total 1,814,800 


1901. 


Balet. 

258,700 

14,000 

21,000 

2,800 

66,700 

100 

1,200,000 

6,200 

36.200 


1,593,700 


Netherlands  Trading  Co. 
1902. 


1901. 


I 
Baite9.    ,  Cases, 

102,200  I 

100  ■      871 
1,600  I 


125,700 


505       103,800  I      871 


Deliveries. 


To— 

1902. 

1901. 

Bales. 

Cases. 

Bales. 

Cases. 

Netherlandii  Tradinsr  Co . . 

121,101 

925 

132,064 
1,474,100 

474 

Private  parties 

1,651,500       1,748 

2,011 

1,672,601 

2,673 

1,606,164 

2,485 

Supply  on  January  i,  190S. 


Kind. 


Java 

Padang  

Macassar 

Menado 

Africa 

Banton 

Divers  Central  American  coffees 

Total 


Private    'N^'JSi;^ 
parUes.    I    ^^"* 


Bales. 
89,800 
3.800 
8,900 
4,100 
9,600 

901,100 
1,000 


1,017,800  I 


Bales, 
64,000 


2.100 


66,600 
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• 

At— 

Kind. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

AxDHierdam 

Santos 

Balea. 
1,892,000 
8,000 
1,617,500 

Bales. 
1,481,000 
2,000 
1,400.000 

Bain. 
\       884,700 

Do 

Java 

Ri^tti^rrlRTn  .        _.    

Santos 

1,112,500 

Totftl .                   

8,412,600 

2,888,000 

1,997,200 

The  terminal  market  was  livelier  than  in  1901,  although  the  fluctua- 
tions were  of  less  importance. 

Owing  to  lack  of  interest,  the  terminal  market  for  Java  cofl^ee  has 
been  abolished. 


TOBACCO. 


Though  1902  has  turned  out  a  little  better  for  the  tobacco  merchants 
than  was  expected,  results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  especially  for 
those  supplying  the  cigar  manufacturers.  The  quality  of  tne  Sumatra 
crop  was  but  medium;  generally,  the  tobacco  had  not  sufficiently 
ripened,  and  quality  and  colors  often  left  much  to  be  desired,  as  of 
late  years  bright  and  gray  colors  were  mostly  in  demand,  while  there 
was  no  interest  in  speckled  tobacco. 

American  buyers  did  not,  as  they  usually  do,  pay  the  highest  prices; 
the  color  varieties  bought  by  Hamburg  merchants^  which  are  mostly 
found  in  lots  of  sand  leaf,  were  often  better  paid  for.  Still  they 
bought  regularly  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  some  years  ago. 

For  the  tobacco  from  most  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  districts  less  was 
realized  than  in  1902,  as  shown  below: 

Price  per  one-haif  kilogram  or  1.1  pounds. 


m 

Varieties. 

1902. 

1901. 

Dell 

SO. 424 
.896 
.32 
.248 
.272 
.24 

10.52 

Lamrkat 

.448 

ScraanflT 

.88 

Bedfifi^e 

.272 

Batx)(;bahra 

.824 

PftiTOfjrftWftP        .... T^T-.T T-,..^-, r ,,^^--,^ ,^ TT 

.256 

Only  Padang  tobacco  brought  more  in  1902,  viz,  $0,316,  again^^t 
JO.  288  in  1901;  for  Asahan  tobacco  the  figures  are  unknown. 

The  Java  tobacco  in  the  market  was  not  of  a  verv  satisfactory  quality, 
and  results  of  the  sales  were  far  from  favorable  for  the  planters.  The 
arrivals  being  very  large,  the  inscriptions  grew  in  proportion  and  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  one  another.  This  had  a  bad  effect  upon  prices, 
which  receded  to  abnormally  low  figures.  In  the  fall,  however,  they 
improved  a  little. 

The  quantity  of  British  Borneo  tobacco  on  the  market  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1901,  viz,  14,000  bales;  the  average  price — $0.394 — realized 

Eer  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds)  was,  however,  $0,056  more.  This 
igh  average  must  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  quality  and  desirable 
colors  produced  by  one  company;  1,348  bales  of  its  tobacco  brought 
$1,156  per  one-half  kilogram. 
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The  imports  of  Dutch  Borneo  tobacco  amounted  to  only  2,772  bales. 
The  average  price  obtained  was  a  few  cents  less  than  in  1901,  which  is 
due  to  the  abundant  supply  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  market  at  low 
prices  and  to  the  fact  tnat  the  quality  has  not  been  very  good  of  late 
years. 

The  total  arrivals  and  sales  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  in  1902 
were: 


Kinds: 


Java 

Soxnatra 

Borneo 

Habana  

Mexico 

Grecian  and  Turkish 

Paraffuav 

Seed  lea!  and  cuttings 

Virgrinia,  Kentucky,  and  Mason  County 
Maryland 


Unit. 


Bales 

do 

do 

Mats 

Bales 

do 

do 

Cases 

Hogsheads 
do 


Arrivals. 


Bales. 

287,371 

224,270 

17,060 

89S 

271 

13,987 

1,336 

8,307 

2,145 

10,452 


Sales. 


Bale9. 

902.786 

224.270 

17,060 

1,370 

271 

14,860 

1,SS5 

3,271 

2,  OKI 

10,551 


The  amount  realized  was,  per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds): 


Kind. 


Sumatra 

Java 

British  Borneo 
Dutch  Borneo  . 


Quantity. 

Average 
price. 

Balet, 

227,511 

305,576 

14,288 

2,772 

10.376 
.108 
.394 
.16 

Total. 


$13,000,000 

5,656,000 

860,000 

67,200 


SUGAR. 

The  sugar  market  opened  at  very  low  prices,  and,  owing  to  the  large 
surplus  stock  on  the  various  markets,  brought  about  by  the  gigantic 
beet- root  crops  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  chances  for  a  still  further 
increase  of  the  production,  remained  depressed. 

Toward  the  last  of  June,  quotations  had  reached  the  lowest  point. 
Beet-root  sugar  88^  was  then  disposed  of  at  7.25  florins,  or  $2.90  per 
100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

The  cold  and  rainy  summer  made  the  prospects  for  the  beet-root 
crop  less  favorable  than  in  other  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  very 
large  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  somewhat  ameliorated  prices. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  sugar-manufacturing  season,  crop 
reports  still  remained  unfavorable.  The  early  frosts  also  caused  some 
damage  to  the  crops,  at  least  in  the  Netherlands  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  for  not  only  was  the  transportation  to  the  factories  delaj^ed, 
but  in  many  places  the  beets  had  not  been  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
Owing  to  this,  the  manufacturing  season,  which  started  late,  ended 
earlier  than  usual;  some  factories  stopped  in  November,  others  in 
December.  Prices  now  rose  from  7.25  florins,  or  $2.90,  to  10  florins, 
or  $4,  and  closed  the  year  at  9.75  florins,  or  $3.90,  per  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds),  against  8.125  florins,  or  $3.25,  in  1901  and  10.875  florins, 
or  $4.35,  in  1900. 

According  to  late  reports,  the  stock  of  beet-root  sugar  was  larger  at 
the  end  of  1902  than  at  the  end  of  former  years,  and  a  decrease  of  this 
stock  can  only  be  expected  in  case  it  shoiild  appear  that  the  quantity 
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of  Mugar  manufactured  in  December,  1902,  and  January  of  this  year, 
is  materially  less  than  formerly  in  the  same  monthH.  Nothing  can,  an 
vet.  Ije  stated  with  certainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cultivation  of 
beet  roots  will  be  limited  to  some  extent  this  year. 

The  imports  of  beet-root  sugar  into  the  Netherlands  from  Belgium 
and  Germany  were  considerably  larger  than  in  1901,  but  the  exports  of 
refined  sugar  were  less.  England  was  about  the  only  country  buying 
Dutch  rehned  sugar, 

A  su^r  terminal  market,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  market  for  cof- 
fee, spiccM,  and  currents,  was  established  in  the  Netherlands  in  1902. 
This  market  is  e<iiial  in  every  respect  to  the  other  European  terminal 
markets. 

In  London,  the  average  price  for  beet-root  sugar  88'^  and  Java  sugar 
No,  14  for  the  last  eight  vears  was: 


The  controllable  supply  of  sugar  was  larger  than  the  year  liefore, 
as  the  following  will  indicate: 


J,„^^ 

Month. 

19W. 

:i.i":".m 

1   -l-r^rooo 

7km>. 
2, 613.  MX) 
a, 919, 000 

2,^,000 

1, 952,000 
l,W3,000 

1,826,000 

1 

The  production  of  the  1902-3  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  5,020,000 
tons  of  beet-root  and  3,555,000  tons  of  cane  sugar,  making  a  total  of 
9,175,000  tons. 

PAINT  anjFFS. 

Indigo. — In  the  beginning  of  1902,  the  markets  for  Java  as  well  as  for 
Bengal  indigo  were  affected  by  the  sluggish  state  of  affairs  at  Calcutta. 
it  was  expected  then  that  the  demand  for  Bengal  indigo  would  improve 
after  the  Calcutta  auctions  had  started  again.  These  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  not  realized;  business  remained  very  slow,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  season's  production  was  far  below  the  estimates.     Se\'eral 

f>lanters  consigned  their  brands  to  London,  and  the  effect  was  for  a 
ong  time  felt  on  the  continental  markets. 
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The  Netherlands  market  for  Java  indigo  was  very  quiet  during  the 
first  months  of  1902.  Prices  receded,  notwithstandfing  the  very  small 
stock,  and  purchasers  bought  no  more  than  they  actually  needed. 
When,  however,  the  manufacturing  season  at  Samarang  terminated 
(which  occurred  already  in  July,  two  months  earlier  than  m  1900),  and 
the  size  of  the  production  and  arrivals  could  be  ascertained,  purchasers 
seemed  to  regain  confidence  somewhat  in  the  article.  The  very  small 
estimates  for  the  new  Bengal  crop  contributed  thereto,  and  the  result 
was  that  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  the  loti  placed  on  the 
Netherlands  market  could  be  regularly  disposed  of  at  fixed  and  some- 
times even  at  enhanced  prices. 

For  choice  varieties,  "Old  process  of  manufacture  "  and  "  Warmpro- 

tss  of  manufacture,''  $1.20  to  $1.28  was  readily  paid.  Java  indigo, 
old  process  of  manufacture,  is  still  generally  preferred,  but  the  demand 
for  the  indigo  prepared  according  to  the  new  "warm  process  of  man- 
ufacture," when  very  fine  and  of  a  dark  color,  seems  to  increase.  The 
price  of  this  kind  has  lately  receded  a  little,  owing  to  large  offers. 

In  the  last  few  months,  it  has  again  been  proven  that  although  the  con- 
sumption of  "indigorine"  (artincial  indigo)  is  increasing,  the  demand 
for  the  natural  inmgo  is  still  large  enough  to  absorb  the  present  pro- 
duction.   Limitation  thereof  seems,  therefore,  not  necessary  at  present . 

The  Java  crop,  which  in  1901  produced  7,000  cases,  producea  in  1902 
only  6,800  cases,  while  the  estimate  for  1903  is  6,700  cases.  As  the 
demand  is  regular,  the  supplies  in  the  first  and  second  hand  have 
remained  small,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  present  quotations  will  be 
maintained  for  some  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  sales,  and  transit,  and  sup 
plies  of  the  article  for  the  last  ten  years: 


Yean. 


Amsterdam. 


Rotterdam. 


1898 
1894 
1805 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Imports. 


Oases. 
8,662 
2,862 
2,925 
8,896 
5,180 
5,660 
2,292 
1,688 
1,681 
1,407 


Sales  and 
transit. 


Cases. 
3,675 
2,647 
8,088 
2,824 
4,774 
4,997 
8,697 
2,069 
2,057 
1,447 


Supply 
Dec.  81. 


Imports. 


Oases. 

547 

762 

599 

1,170 

1,576 

2,238 

833 

452 

76 

86 


Oases. 
2,979 
2,077 
2,267 
2,589 
4,062 
3.936 
1,787 
2,181 
1,674 
1,625 


Sales  and 
ttansit. 


Cases. 
2,804 
1,879 
2,242 
1,688 
8,2U 
8,494 
4,112 
1,499 
2,608 
1,520 


Supply- 
Dec.  31. 


Ques. 

190 

888 

418 

1,S14 

2,165 

2,607 

282 

9G4 

80 

162 


Resin. — Sales  were  not  large  in  1902,  and  most  of  them  covered 
resin  "  sailing"  or  *'  for  future  delivery."  Lots  stored  here  were  readilv 
sold,  even  in  the  fall,  when  prices  rose  somewhat.  Type  G,  which 
during  the  first  months  of  the  year  fluctuated  in  price  between  $1.06 
and  $1.10,  was  disposed  of  in  summer  at  $1  and  $1.02  per  50  kilograms 
(110  pounds)  for  future  delivery.  Since  September,  quotations  have 
been  slowly  rising  again,  and  at  present  resin  is  quoted  at  $1.14  for 
spot  goods  and  $1.10  for  type  F.  The  American  quotations  for  future 
delivery  are,  however,  considerably  higher. 

Of  the  other  types,  D  was  mostly  wanted,  but  very  little  of  it  was 
oflfered.  Choice  pale  kinds  were  also  more  in  demand  than  formerly, 
and  enhanced  prices  were  readily  paid.  The  type  WW  is  now  quoted 
at  $2.60  for  50  kilograms  (110  pounds). 
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Turpentine  oil. — ^The  expectations  for  a  steady  market,  mentioned 
in  last  year's  report,  were  realized.  The  demand  in  1902  was  gener- 
ally good.  Prices  gradually  rose  from  $7.20  to  $9.60  per  50  kilograms 
(110  pounds).  Especially  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  good 
deals  were  closed.  Larger  offers,  brought  about  by  the  arrival  of 
two  full  cargoes,  have  not  affected  the  market,  which  closed  strongly 
with  the  following  quotations:  Spot  goods,  $9.60;  delivery  per  saihng 
vessel  or  steamer,  .Tanuary-February,$9.90;  April-May,  $9.15. 

Madd(^. — Sales  were  about  equal  to  those  of  the  last  two  years,  but 
there  was  more  dema^id  for  the  inferior  and  reground  than  for  the 
choice  pale  kinds.  Quotations  for  the  latter  slowly  fell,  while  the 
first  enhanced  in  price,  and  there  was  eventually  but  little  difference 
in  the  rates  of  the  several  varieties.  The  new  crop  appears  to  be 
small,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  coulcT  not  be  dug 
on  account  of  the  early  frosts.  Pale  varieties  are  quoted  at  $7.20  to 
$7.60  per  60  kilograms  (110  pounds).  The  madder  of  former  crops  is 
nearly  all  sold,  and  the  offers  of  reground  kinds  are  getting  smaller 
and  smaller.  Some  lots  are  yet  offered  at  $4.60  to  $5  and  at  $6.60  to 
$6.90.  *'  New  Racine"  has  been  sold  for  $6  to  $6.20.  and  is  now  verv 
scarce. 

RICE. 

The  Burma  crop  was  the  largest  ever  produced  in  that  country. 
This,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  cereal  crops  were  good  in  Europe  and 
America,  might  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on  tne  market,  were  it 
not  that  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  rice  from  the  famine-stricken 
districts  of  British  India,  and  that  the  crops  of  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago  have  been  short  or  faued  entirely. 

During  the  first  half  of  1902,  the  market  was  generally  quiet;  quota- 
tions rose  and  fell,  according  to  the  demand  for  rice  in  British  India 
(which  is  always  felt  in  Europe  by  larger  or  smaller  offers  from 
Burma)  or  according  to  the  reports  spread  with  reference  to  the  cereal 
crops  in  the  field. 

In  the  second  half  of  August,  the  market  became  strong,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  demand  from  Japan;  sales  of  Burma  rice  then 
assumed  such  proportions  that  scarc^l}'  any  unshelled  rice  was  offered 
in  the  European  markets.  The  unfavorable  summer  weather  in  Europe 
also  tended  to  improve  the  market;  the  demand  for  shelled  rice  aug- 
mented, and  very  important  sales  were  made  for  export  at  slowly  rising 
prices. 

The  year  closed  with  hardly  any  offers  of  Java,  Japan,  Siam,  and 
Saigon  rice.  The  first  hand  supply  of  Java  rice  is  small,  while  no 
arn  vals  of  Japan  rice  are  expected  in  1903.  For  Burma  rice,  the  prices 
remained  too  high  to  result  in  important  transactions.  At  present, 
$1.60  to  $1.65  isasked  for  Basis  Rangoon  per  50  kilograms (110 pounds), 
while  this  rice  in  the  beginning  of  1901  was  quoted  at  $1.55,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1902  at  $1.45. 

The  part  of  the  coming  Burma  crop  destined  for  exportation  is  esti- 
mated at  1,960,000  tons,  while  the  estimate  for  last  year  was  2,200,000 
tons,  against  2,035,000  tons  for  1900,  1,600,000  for  1899,  and  1,900,000 
for  1898. 

The  arrivals  in  the  Netherlands  of  Burma  rice  were,  1902,  2,146,000; 
1901,  1,814,000;  1900,  1,433,000;  1899,  1,967,000,  and  1898,  1,737,000 
bales. 
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The  supply  at  the  end  of  December  was  (in  bales): 


Year. 


1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 


Java  ta- 
ble rice. 

Java 
rice. 

4,700 

11,000 

3,125 

8,300 

21,000 

2,000 

83,500 

2,675 

1.700 

17,000 

The  run  of  prices  per  50  kilograms  (110  pounds)  was: 


Total. 


6.700 
44,600 

5,800 
10,000 
88,000 


Year. 

Java  table. 

White  Java. 

Rangoon  and  Ba«iein. 

1902 

S3.60    S3.20    $3.60 

8.10      3.80      3.70 

3.20      3.U0      3.20 

3.60      3.20 

3.80      3.60 

93.10    82.80    83.00 
2.60      8.50      3.80 
2.60      2.80      2.70 
3.00      2.50      2.70 
3.10      3.60      2.90 

81.55    11.40   tl.65 

1901 

1.60      1.50      1.65    81.56 

1900 

1.69      1.80      1.60     1.75 

1899 

1.80      1.50      1.80 

1898 

1. 30      2. 00      1. 80 

SPICES. 

Nutmegs  andrnxice, — For  the  two  first  quarterly  auctions  there  was 
very  little  interest?,  and  only  part  of  the  goods  for  sale  found  purchas- 
ers; the  lots  not  disposed  of  at  the  auctions  were,  however,  privately 
sold. 

Reports  of  short  crops  for  this  season  and  crop  failures  for  the 
next,  from  Banda  and  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  Straits,  tended  to 
improve  the  market.  The  September  auctions  were  held  with  fair 
results;  whatever  was  oflFered  was  disposed  of  at  somewhat  above  the 
estimated  value.  Owing  to  an  increasing  demand  from  abroad,  the 
trade  augmented,  and  several  lots  of  nutmegs  and  mace  changed  hands 
at  from  ^.02  to  $0.04  more  per  half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds)  than  had 
been  paid  for  them  in  the  auctions,  something  which  nad  not  happened 
for  vears. 

The  auctions  in  December  were  very  lively;  purchasers  were  very 
willing  to  pay  enhanced  prices,  and  both  nutmegs  and  mace  brought 
from  JO.  06  to  $0.08  more  than  in  the  preceding  auctions.  The  nut- 
megs Nos.  3  and  4  and  the  so-called  "by -kinds, 'both  of  nutmegs  and 
mace,  generally  sold  well  and  also  brought  more  than  taxation  prices. 
The  coarse  Banda  nutmegs,  of  which  there  are  from  80  to  90  to  the 
half  kilogram,  were  quoted  the  main  part  of  the  year  at  about  $0.36, 
but  toward  the  last  they  rose  to  $0.42  per  half  kilogram.  Nutmegs, 
110  to  120  to  the  half  kilogram,  rose  from  $0,208  to  lfi).288,  while  those 
of  140  to  150  to  the  half  kilogram  rose  from  $0,152  to  $0,192  per  half 
kilogram  (1.1  pounds). 

cloves, — During  almost  the  whole  of  the  year  1902  there  was  very 
little  demand  for  cloves;  but  latelv  more  interest  has  been  taken  in 
the  article,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  crop  reports.  In  January,  cloves 
were  quoted  at  ^.128;  in  the  following  months  at  $0,116  to $0.12,and 
of  late  at  $0,128  to  $0,132  per  half  kilogram. 

Pepper,—  White  Java:  Sixteen  hundred  bales  arrived,  860  were  sold, 
and  the  first-hand  supply  was  300  bales.  Choice  qualities  were  first 
quoted  at  $0.24  to  $0.26;  subsequently,  when  there  were  more  offers, 
at  $0.22  to  $0.24.  Second  quality  brought  from  $0.20  to  $0.22  per 
half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds). 


Netherlands:  trade  in  1902. 
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Black  Java:  Arrivals  amounted  to  6,300  bales,  among  which  were 
several  lots  of  excellent  quality,  which  brought  from  ^.126  to  ^.1375 
per  half  kilogram. 

Black  Lampong:  Few  spot  goods  came  to  the  consumption  market. 
The  arrivals  were  either  for  transit  or  for  the  terminal  markets. 
Variations  in  prices  were  from  fO.016  to  $0.02.  The  year  closed  with 
$0.1195. 

The  total  arrivals  of  pepper  in  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  40,000 
bales,  against  36,000  bales  in  1901,  30,000  bales  in  1900,  33,000  bales 
in  1899,  and  43,000  bales  in  1898. 

The  supply  of  white  and  black  pepper  in  London  is  at  present  2,300 
tons,  agamst  4,000  tons  in  1901,  6,000  tons  in  1900,  7,600  tons  in  1899, 
and  9,800  tons  in  1898. 

The  Lampong  pepper  crop  is  estimated  at  about  80,000  bales,  against 
60,000  bales  in  1901  and  1900. 

The  terminal  transactions  in  pepper  amounted  to  the  following: 


Year. 

Rotterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

Year. 

9 

Rotterdam. 

1902 

BaU*. 
236,200 
207,200 
342,000 

Bales. 
116,600 
107,600 
238,000 

1899. 
1898. 

Bales. 
896,000 
422,000 

Bales. 
271,000 
317,000 

1901 

190U 

Imports  and  jirnl-hand  sales  and  supplies  of  spices. 


IMPORTS. 


Nutmegs toriB.. 

Mace do 

Amboi  na  cloveH bales. . 

Pepper do 


1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

915 

232 

2.300 

40,000 

1,068 

295 

275 

36,000 

858 
210 

828 

190 

40 

38,000 

30,000 

1898. 


776 

226 

2,800 

43,000 


FIRST-HAND  SALES. 


Nutmegs packngcs. 

Mace do. . . 


13,000 
4,000 


19,000 
6,300 


10,900 
4,650 


13,700 
4,000 


13,800 
4,500 


FIRST-HAND  SUPPLY. 


N  iitmegs tons. . 

Mace do 

Amboina  cloves bales. . 

Pepper do 


83 
43 


1,400 


160 


1,100 


282 

45 

740 

6,300 


The  supply  in  bonded  warehouses  in  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  was: 


Article. 


Nutmegs 

Mace 

Cloves . . . 
Pepper . . 


1902. 

1901. 

.    1900. 

1899. 

Tbns. 

7bn«. 

Tims. 

Tons. 

1,311 

1.249 

1.348 

1,332 

175 

181 

230 

258 

3,145 

4,087 

4.983 

4,7*8 

2,412 

2,635 

3,807 

5,126 

1896. 


Tons. 

1,446 

533 

2,937 

6,181 


970 
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CINCHONA   BARK. 

Good  prices  were  maintained  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The 
fir^  auction,  which  was  held  in  January,  opened  with  an  average  price 
of  $0.0298  per  unit,  while  the  average  price  in  the  last  auction  of  1901 
was  $0.0306;  but  in  the  three  succe^ng  auctions  it  rose  to  an  average 
unit  price  of  $0,034:6.  (The  ''unit"  is  tne  5  grams  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine contained  in  the  bark.) 

Owing  to  the  large  arrivals  from  Java,  the  unit  fell  in  the  June 
auction  to  $0,029  and  in  the  July  auction  to  $0,024.  The  very  large 
August  arrivals  (l,857,00{)pounds)  caused  the  unit  to  recede  to  |i0.0196. 
The  moderate  exports  of  September  caused  it  to  rise  again  to  $0.0272 
in  October,  but  with  the  large  offers  in  the  November  auction  it  receded 
to  $0.0242,  and  closed  the  year  in  the  December  auction  at  $0,025. 

In  1902,  4,409  packages  arrived  from  the  Government  crop  and 
73,394  packages  from  the  private  crop. 

The  total  sales  amountea  in  1902  to  74,730  packages  (71,269  bales 
and  3,461  cases),  or  about  14,305,394  pounds,  containing,  according  to 
published  analysis,  705,021  pounds  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  while  the 
figures  for  former  years  are: 


Year. 


1901 
1900 
1899 


Cinchona 
bark. 

Sulphate 
of  quinine. 

Pounds. 
14,617,600 
11,623,010 
12,287,245 

Pounds. 
718,814 
649,296 
699,646 

1 

Year. 


1896 
1897 
1896 


Cinchona 
bark. 


Pounds. 
11,648,696 
10,669,426 
10,729,800 


Sulphate 
of  quinine. 


Pounds. 
671,545 
680,000 
679,506 


The  average  unit  price  realized  for  cinchona  bark  was,  in  1902,  JO.  0278 
per  half  kilogram,  against  $0.03312  in  1901,  $0.04  in  1900,  *0.0284  in 
1899,  $0.01944  in  1898,  $0.0186  in  1897,  and  $0.0172  in  1896. 

The  following  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  cinchona  bark  were 
sold  at  the  auctions: 


Description. 


GOYKRMHENT  CROP. 

Ledgcrlana 

Ofncinalis 

Schuhkraft 

Succlrubra 

Total 

PBIYATK  CROP. 

Ledgerlana 

Hebrides 

Officlnallfl 

Calisaya 

Succlrubra 

Total 


cinchona 
bark. 


Pounds. 

662,608 

28,228 

6,631 

126,878 


1 


819.886 


9,861,236 

1,861,661 

67,090 

26,811 

2,454,450 


13,249,748 


Sulphate 
of  quinine. 


Pounds. 
46,120 
8,962 


1 


48,4S2 


680,637 
68,428 


644,066 


The  cinchona  bark  shipments  from  Java  were: 

December  1  to  November  30—  Poanda. 

1901-1902 14,660,800 

1900-1901 13,858,900 

1899-1900 11,336,600 

1898-99 12,981,980 
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The  first-hand  supply  in  the  Netherlands  on  December  31, 1902,  was: 
Government  crop,  2,748  packages;  private  crop,  10,352  packages. 

Sidphxite  of  quinine. — ^The  prices  asked  in  1902  by  the  Amsterdam 
quinine  factory  rose  from  $9.80  and  $11.80  to  $10.80  and  $12.80,  then 
receded  to  $8.40  and  $10.20,  and  are  now  again  $11.20  and  $9.40  per 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds). 

CXXX)A. 

The  year  1902  did  not  bring  the  favorable  results  that  were  expected. 
Large  arrivals,  especially  from  the  West  Indies,  made  importers  very 
willing  to  sell,  and  important  quantities  were  purchased  for  consump- 
tion. British  manufacturers,  it  is  claimed,  feared  that  the  British 
Government  would  increase  the  import  duties  on  cocoa,  and  were 
anxious  to  purchase.  The  British  tariff  was,  however,  not  raised,  and 
on  account  thereof  the  visible  supply  was  much  larger  than  in  the  same 
period  of  former  years. 

Prices  remainea  steady  in  the  beginning,  except  for  Trinidad  cocoa, 
which  receded  until  they  had  reached  the  level  of  other  cocoa  prices. 
Then  more  interest  was  felt  for  this  quality.  Owing  to  the  late 
arrival  of  the  summer  Ariba  crop,  the  European  supplies  of  Guaya- 
quil cocoa  found  buyers  at  fixed  prices,  whereby  most  of  the  other 
kinds  profited,  because  of  the  regular  demand  for  consumption. 
Though  the  shipments  from  Guayaquil  increased,  the  prices  were 
mainlined  with  small  fluctuations  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Ceylon 
cocoa  was  continually  in  demand  and  rose  steadily  in  price.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  the  demand  for  this  kind,  however,  became 
(|uieter. 

In  1903,  periodical  auctions  will  be  held  on  January  28,  March  11, 
April  22,  June  10,  July  29,  September  9,  October  21 ,  and  December  2. 

Arrivals  from  Java  were,  in  1902,  about  11,000  bales;  1901,  22,100; 
1900,  19,200;  1899,  16,850;  1898,  16,500,  and  1897,  13,800  bales. 

The  aggregate  of  the  importations  of  Surinam  cocoa  into  the  Neth- 
erlands was  very  small,  as  the  United  States  imported  considerable 
direct  from  that  colony. 

Cocoa  quotations  remained  nearly  unchanged  the  whole  of  the  year, 
and  are  at  present  about  $0,152  per  half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds). 

There  were  auctioned  at  Amsterdam: 


Year. 


1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 


Java 
cocoa. 


Bale».a 
13. 144 
19,938 
18,661 
16,363 


Surinam 
cocoa. 


Bale8.b 

617 

636 

744 

1,227 


other 
kinds. 


Bales. 


290 
210 
206 


Total. 


Balen. 
13. 761 
20,863 
19,616 

17,7«5 


a  Bales  of  50  kllogramfi  (110  poundo). 


bBalefl  of  80  to  100  kllogrami!  (194  to  220  pounds). 


KAPOK. 

At  Rotterdam,  there  were  imported,  in  1902,  6,693  bales  of  cleaned 
kapok,  and  at  Amsterdam  37,870  bales  of  cleaned,  353  bales  of  half 
cleaned,  and  635  bales  of  uncleaned  kapok.  The  sales  at  Rotterdam 
amounted  to  6,418  bales  of  cleaned,  and  at  Amsterdam  to  43,861  cleaned, 
253  half-cleaned,  and  635  bales  of  uncleaned  kapok.  The  supply  on 
December  31  consisted  of  425  bales  of  cleaned  kapok  at  Rotterdam  and 
9,272  bales  of  cleaned  and  100  bales  of  half  cleaned  at  Amsterdam. 
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QuokUions  January  16 y  190S,  per  half  hQogram. 
East  Indian: 

Extra  cleaned |0. 128  to  $0. 132 

Primecleaned 12   to  .128 

aeaned 10   to  .12 

Half  cleaned 072  to  .08 

Uncleaned 04   to  .044 


The  importations  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  amounted  to: 


Bales. 

1893 16,806 

1894 18,450 

1896 21,530 

1896 32,381 

1897 24,746 


Bales. 


1898 32,503 

1899 37,150 

1900 41,163 

1901 47,482 

1902 45,561 


TEA. 


Java. — ^There  were  delivered  to  importers  at  Amsterdam,  in  1902, 
87,268  cases,  against  85,249  in  1901,  73,667  in  1900,  69,261  in  1899,  and 
70,572  cases  in  1898. 

The  sales  bv  10  auctions  at  Amsterdam  were: 


Year. 


Full 
cases. 


1902 1      87,196 

1901 '      91,241 

1900.... 76,896 


Half 
cases. 

Sixteenth 
cases. 

781 
886 
706 

1,921 

721 

1,499 

Year. 


1899 
1898 


Full 
cases. 

Half 
cases. 

66,341 
66,485 

1,187 
2,056 

Sixteenth 
cases. 


1,792 
S,90B 


From  the  tea  in  the  December  auction  only  95  full  cases  and  20 
sixteenth  cases  of  flowery  pekoe  remained  unsold. 

Imports  of  white  pointed  varieties  were  large  and  the  prices  remained 
low  during  the  whole  year.  Only  in  the  laSt  auctions  was  some  im- 
provement perceived,  and  the  surolus  1901  supply,  which  had  all  the 
year  tendea  to  depress  prices,  could  be  disposed  of. 

For  ordinary  and  medium  kinds  of  leaves  and  dust,  good  prices  were 
paid  in  January-March.  From  April  to  June  the  market  receded, 
and  became  livelier  only  in  November.  In  December,  many  kinds 
could  a^in  be  quoted  at  the  old  figures. 

For  uie  better  brands,  which  were  not  always  of  a  good  quality,  the 
demand  was  slack  in  March,  but  since  August  the  tendenc}'  has  im- 
proved. Many  plantations  shipped  better  products  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  some  of  the  lots  were  marked  superior. 

Consumption  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  last  five  years. 

Full  cases. 

1902 46,411 

1901 46,424 

1900 41,618 

1899 35,703 

1898 35,642 

Exports  of  Java  tea  from  the  Ndlierlands. 

Full  cases. 

1902 40,857 

1901 38,825 

1900 32,049 

1899 33,558 

1898 34,930 


NETHERLANDS:    TBADE   IN   1902. 
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China, — At  Rotterdam,  876  cases  were  on  the  market.  First-hand 
offers  for  sale  at  Anotsterdam  amounted  to  only  357  half  cases  and  500 
sixteenth  cases,  against  4,500  half  cases  in  1902. 

There  were  no  British  India  or  Ceylon  teas  on  the  Netherlands 
markets. 

INDIA   BUBBEB  AND  GUTTA   FEBOHA. 

StaiiBtics  of  india  rubbery  balataj  and  gutta-percha  during  1902. 

HUBBER. 


Description. 


ToUI 
arrivala. 


Thimbles  red 

KoDgo  balls 

Kamal  red 

Kaffial  black 

Upper  Kongo 

Sierra  Leone 

Mozambique 

Java  and  Sumatra. 

Sudan  

Sundries 


Total. 


Pounds. 

850,900 
81,680 

802,340 
69,300 

725,280 
89,600 
60,280 
64,240 
25,410 
82,560 


Stock 

Jan.  1, 

1906. 


Pounda. 


2,201,540 


11,880 
*5,"946 


17,820 


BALATA. 

i^nrif^i^in  whp^t - , .  T -  . 

687,900 
67,540 

* 

Venezuela  block 

4,400 

Total 

605,440 

4.400 

GUTTAPERCHA. 


Stock,  January  1, 1902. 
Arrivals 


Tons. 

...  263 
...  267 


Sales 


Total. 


680 
312 


Stock.  January  1, 1903 218 


HIDES   AND  SKINS. 

The  following  information  is  gleaned  from  the  annual  circular  of  the 
Hide,  Skin  and  Leather  (Company  "  Koelit,"  formerly  Brummer  &  Co. : 

In  1902,  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  to  gradual  improvement  in  prices.  This 
was  not  favorable  tp  all  concerns  interested  in  the  article.  There  were  numerous 
heavy  failures  both  of  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers.  Holders  of  a  good  supply 
profited,  of  course,  but  the  manufacturers  were  generallv  in  a  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion, as  the  prices  of  finished  leather  did  not  rise  with  those  of  hides  and  skins. 
The  ruling  conviction  as  to  a  scarcity  of  raw  material  in  the  leading  hide  and  skin 
markets  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  heavy  wants  of  the  tanners, 
would  indicate  that  the  end  of  the  upward  course  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  imports  of  Java  ox  and  cow  hides  were  356,149  pieces,  against  321,559  in  1901. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  Calcutta  hides,  the  Java  hides  were  largely  used  as  a 
substitute. 

The  strong  demand  for  Java  buffalo  hides  is  to  be  attriouted  to  the  extension  of 
chrome  tanning  in  1902.  It  is  thought  that  this  hide  is  well  adapted  for  chrome 
leather.  The  demand  for  best  transparent  quality  is  still  increasing.  A  good  mar- 
ket for  sole  leather  has  lately  developed.  Importations  were  232,  19d,  against  276,412 
hides  in  1901. 

East  Indian  and  Straits  buffalo  hides  improved  in  price  with  other  kinds. 

The  manufacturers  could  not  raise  the  price  of  buffalo  bends  in  proportion  to  the 
higher  rate  they  had  to  pajr  for  the  raw  material.  As  is  usual  in  this  trade,  many 
ha<l  heavy  contracts  running,  while  others  would  have  lost  customers  by  raising 
prices.  Endeavors  to  bring  about  a  combination  of  the  British  and  continental 
manufacturers  to  improve  conditions  failed  entirely,  through  the  discord  between 
the  parties  concerned. 
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The  imports  of  East  Indian  ox  and  cow  hides  were  11,700,  against  14,300  in  1901. 

The  quality  of  Venezuela  hides  retroffraded,  and  the  import  trade  was  neglected. 
The  good  hides  seem  to  be  exported  directly  to  the  United  States.  The  imports 
were  3,218  pieces,  against  6,092  m  1901. 

The  direct  steamsnip  service  between  Amsterdam  and  Buenos  Avres  did  all  it 
could  to  bring  Buenos  Ayres  hides  and  skins  on  the  Netherlands  markets,  but  there 
was  little  int^-est  in  them.    The  imports  were  4,850  hides,  against  5,300  in  1901. 

Imports  of  Java  horse  hides  amounted  to  376  pieces;  those  of  Java  soatskins  were 
223,000  skins  less  than  in  the  year  before.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  laige  direct 
shipments  from  Java  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  regular  trade  in  lizard  skins,  bat  prices  can  not  reach  the  level  of  some 
years  ago.  The  imports  were  87,000,  against  59,700  in  1901;  sales  amounted  to 
95,000,  against  65,000  in  1901.  There  is  good  demand  for  well-designed  and  well- 
measured  skins. 

Imports^  by  yearSj  of  hide»  and  akins  in  the  Netherlands, 


Years. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 


Hides. 

Skins. 

Pieces. 

491,200 

626,800 

549.400 

545,200 

Pieces, 

619,600 

665,800 

710,000 

772,500 

Years. 


Hides. 


Pieces. 

1899 '    649.800 

1900 631,400 

1901 *    707,700 

1902 i    692,000 


Deacriptian  of  imparts. 


Skins. 


Pieces. 
849.900 
879,400 
868,500 
668,700 


Description. 


Dry  Java  and  Sumatra  ox  and  cow  hides. 

Dry  Java  Buffalo  hides 

Dry  East  Indian: 

Ox  and  cow  hides 

Buffalo  hides 

Buenos  Aires  hides: 

Dry 

Baited 

Chinese  hides 

Australian  hides 

African  hides 

Venezuela  and  West  Indian  hides 

Java  horsehides 

Java  ffoatsldns,  about 

Java  bastard  skins,  goat,  about 

Arabian  goat  and  sheep  skins,  about 

Gape  goat  and  sheep  skins,  about 

Goatskins  of  other  countries,  about 

Java  lizard  and  snake  skins,  about 

Java  deerskins,  about 

Buffalo  horns,  about 

Italian  salted  horsehides,  about 


1899. 


1900. 


Pieces. 

824,112 

268,751 

8.839 
46,008 

1,168 
2,.801 


1,224 

5,586 

1,266 

787,700 

7,600 

4,200 

16,500 

28,600 

56,200 

5,600 

85,000 


Pieces. 

299,214 

237,914 

27,596 
47,996 


1901. 


2,000 


1,596 

10,218 

966 

739,000 

24.500 

8,400 

2,700 
19,600 
64,400 
26,800 
32,000 

3,876 


Pieces. 

821,559 

276,412 

14,300 
65,669 

4,800 

1,000 
12,800 

4,500 
788 

6,092 

820 

706,000 

51,500 

3,100 

2,300 
14,600 
59,700 
18,700 
34,000 

2,575 


1902. 


Pieces. 
856.119 
232,196 

11.700 
78,230 

2,350 

2,600 

6,200 

2,900 

1,756 

3,218 

376 

483,000 

46,000 

4,300 

16,800 
87,000 
31,600 
26.000 


Stock  in  the  Netherlands. 


DcwTlption. 


Dry  Java,  Atjlh,  and  Sumatra  ox  and  cow  hides 

Dry  Java  buffalo  hides / 

Dry  Ea£t  India  ox  and  cow  hides 

Dry  Singapore  buffalo  hides 

Dry  Buenos  Aires  hides 

China  hides 

Australian  hides 

African  hides 

Venezuela  and  Surinam  hides 

Java  horsehides 

Java  goatskins 

Java  bastard  goatskins 

Java  deerskins 

Arabian  goat  and  skecp  skins 

Goatskins  of  other  countries 

Java  lizard  and  snake  skins 

Buffalo  horns 


1900. 


Pieces. 

13,268 

17,980 

1,525 

6,210 

938 


541 

860 

42,500 

1,120 

1,140 

5,100 

25,400 

85,000 

15.000 


January  1— 


1901. 


Pieces. 

28,466 

10,866 

1,815 

5.806 

800 


116 

758 

180 

19,160 


160 

4,200 

20,300 

36,400 

7,200 


1902. 


Pieces. 

64,925 

'^,663 

3,200 

7,800 

1,617 

8,500 

600 


47 

845 

153,000 

21,000 

2,900 

600 

12,000 

27.000 

15,000 


1906. 


PItees, 

28,694 

9,030 

4,100 

1  200 


} 


430 
280 


32 

24,500 

9,000 

2,400 

8,200 

9,200 
4,000 
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Salted  DtUch  hidejt  and  skins. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


daughter  for  home  tue. 

Cowfl,  oxen,  and  bulln ,    221, 181 

Calvw '    181,640 


Slaughter  for  erpori. 


CowR.  oxen,  and  balls 
Calves 


120,192 
21,281 


268,886 
225,021 


65,496 
190,485 


282,994 
146,756 


100a20,000 
200/260,000 


800,000 
150,000 


100/120,000 
200/250,000 


270,000 
206,000 


30/40,000 
260/260,000 


287.076 
210, 624 


24, 225 

25/68/ 


Quotations  for  hides  and  skins  on  January  1,  per  one-half  kilogram  {l.t  pounds). 


Description. 


Jam  ox  and  cow  hides. 


Kilos. 


Batayia 7  to  9 

Samarang: 

Shaved 2  8 

Do I  4  5 

Do 5  7 

Unabaved 5  7 

Soerabaya 2  4 

Do 5  7 

Tjilatjap 3  6 

Padang: 

Ox  and  cow  hides 3  5 

Do 5  7 

MacacRar,  ox  and  cow  hides 5  9 

Singapore: 

Best 3  9 

Second 3  9 


Java  buffalo  hides. 
Batavla: 

Best  shaved 14 

Do 9 

Do 5 

Second  shaved 7 

Unshaved 8 

Samarang: 

Best  shaved 12 

Do 9 

Do 5 

Soerabaya: 

Best  shaved 8 

Second  and  unshaved I  8 

Tjilatjap H 

Padang  buffalo  hides i  8 

Macafisar 10 

Singapore: 

Best 10 

Second I  10 

Java. 

Horsehides 3 

Deerskins U 

Goatskins 

Bastard  sheepskins 

Lizard  and  snake  skins 


18 
14 
9 
18 
13 

17 

12 

9 

15 
15 
12 
12 
15 

15 
15 


1 


I 


4 

2i 


Salted  Dutch  hides  and  skins. 

Cowhides: 

Vachets 

Town  slaughtered 

Do 

Country  slaughtered 

Do 

Oxhides: 

Town  slaughtered 

Do 

Bull  hides: 

Town  slaughtered 

Do 

Veal  skins 

Without  shanks 

Without  heads  and  shanks  . . 

Calfskins 

Horsehides 


•IS  U)  30 
:{0  32 
28  30 
24  26 
16       IK 


33 

29 

35 

:i2 

9 


3i 
22 


to.  282  to  to.  24 


.804 

.28 

.26 

.212 

.30 

.252 

.24 

.208 

.20 

.18 

.16 
.12 


.172 

.18 

.188 

.144 

.128 

.164 

.18 

.188 

.16 

.128 

.14 

.12 

.10 

.106 
.08 


.152 

.16 

«.50 

n.24 

CI.20 


85 
30 

37 
33 
10 

9 

8 

4i 

;io  i  "4.00 


.092 
.092 

.088 
.OM 
.108 

.128 
.148 
.128 


.312 

.288 

.268 

.22 

.308 

.26 

.248 

.216 

.'22 

.20 

.18 
.14 


.176 
.184 
.192 
.148 
.182 

.168 
.18-1 
.192 

.18 
.158 
.16    < 
.14 

.12 

I 

.128  ' 
.10    ' 


.172 
.18    ! 
.60    I 
.28 
.40 


10.20   to  10.208 


.272 

.256 

.216 

.18 

.272 

.212 

.20 

.18 

.16« 

.14 

.14 
.108 


.176 

.18 

.188 

.148 

.128 

.168 

.18 

.188 

.16 
.12 
.14 
.10 
.08 

.108 
.08 


.128 

.14 

n.48 

«.20 

O.20 


.10 

.104 

.096 

.10 

.096 

.10 

.088 

.092 

.096 

.10 

.088 

.092 

.092 

.096 

.081 

.as8 

.096 

.104 

.088 

.092 

.094  I 
.096 

.096  ! 
.088 
.112 
.13 
.152 
.132 
4.40 


.10 
.092 

.08-1 
.08 
.112 
.132 
.148 
.132 
"4.00 


.28 

.264 

.224 

.18K 

.28 

.22 

.208 

.188 
.188 
.16 

.16    i 
.128 


.18 

.IM 

.192 

.152 

.132 

.172 
.184 
.192 

.18 
.14 
.16 
.12 
.10 

.128 
.10 


.148 

.16 

.56 

.24 

.40 


.1(M 
.09(5 

.088 
.(18-1 
.116 
.136 
.  152 
.13(i 
4.40 


1908. 


to.  22    to  ^.228 


.80 

.28 

.282 

.20 

.30 

.24 

.232 

.224 
.192 
.18 

.16 
.128 


.20 

.201 

.212 

.176 

.152 

.192 
.201 
.212 

.188 
.14 

.ir>8 
.12 

.108 

.132 
.10 


.14 

.16 

fl.46 

a. '20 

a.  18 


.104 
.096 
.096 
.088 
.088 

.104 
.096 

.088 
.084 
.12 
.132 
.16 
.136 
"4.00 


.304 

.288 

.24 

.208 

.908 

.248 

.24 

.232 
.212 
.20 

.18 
.118 


.'204 

.208 

.216 

.18 

.156 

.196 
.208 
.216 

.208 
.16 

.188 
.11 

.1*28 

.162 
.12 


.16 
.18 
.52 
.24 
.24 


.108 

.10 

.10 

.092 

.092 

.108 
.10 

.092 

.ass 
.121 

.136 
.UM 
.14 
4.10 


a  Per  piece. 
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OOJCMEBOIAL   BELATION8 — AFFENDJX, 


Limed  picktrbends. 
[Prices  are  per  pound,  delivered  in  England.] 


Description. 


Batavia: 

Prime  transparent . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Java: 

Prime nnahaved  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Batavia: 

Second  transparent 

Do 

Java: 

Second  unflhaved  . . 

Do 

Singapore: 

Prime 

Second 

ReJectionB 

Hide  pieces 

Hide  cuttings 


Average 
weight 


Pmtnds. 
20  to  22 
16  17 
10  12 
6        7 


20 

16 

10 

6 

17 
12 

17 
12 

11 
10 
10 


22 

17 

12 

7 

18 
14 

18 
14 

12 

12 
12 


1901. 


British 
currency. 


d. 


71 
71 
8 
8 

61 
6* 
6* 

ek 

61 
61 

6 
6 

eh 

b 
4 
6 
31 


American 
currency. 


10.155 
.165 
.16 
.16 

.135 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.185 
.185 

.12 
.12 

.13 
.10 
.06 
.10 
.075 


1                 1902. 

1903. 

British 

American 

British 

American 

currency. 

currency. 

currency. 

currency. 

d. 

d. 

74          10.15 

10 

90.20 

7* 

.15 

10 

.20 

8 

.16 

10 

.20 

8J 

.165 

10 

.20 

6* 

.18 

84 

.17 

6i 

.125 

84 

.17 

6i 

.125 

84 

.17 

6i 

.125 

.    84 

.17 

61 

.135 

9i 

.185 

61 

.135 

9i 

.185 

51 

.115 

71 

.155 

51 

.115 

71 

.155 

64 

.13 

8J 

.165 

5 

.10 

7* 

.145 

44 

.09 

54 

.105 

54 

.11 

74 

.15 

34 

.07 

44 

.09 

Buffhlo  hams, 

[Per  50  kilos  (110  pounds).] 

1901 f7.20to«7.«> 

1902 7. 20  to  7.(K» 

1908 7. 40 to  7.U. 


BoTTEBDAM,  Fdmmry  12^  1903. 


S.  LiSTOE,  Consul- General. 
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